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INTRODUCTION. 


Life  of  Herodotus. — Plan  and  object  of  the  History  .-^Di- 
gressions of  the  History. — Moral  and  religious  character, 
industry,  veracity,  political  principles,  and  style,  of  Hero- 
dotus.— Conclusion . 


INTRODUCTION 


Herodotus  was  bom  at  Halicarnassus*,  a  consider- 
able  town  of  Asia  Minor,  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years  before  the  Christian  era;  he  was»  therefore, 
about  four  years  of  age  at  the  time  that  Xerxes  quitted 
S«rdifl,  oo  his  expedition  against  Greece^.  He  was  of  an 
Utudtrious  family,  originally  Dorian,  and  both  his  parents 
were  of  high  rank  in  the  stated  Among  his  relations  was 
Panyasis,  an  uncle  either  by  the  father's  or  mother^s  side ; 
the  works  of  this  person  have  unfortunately  not  reached 
our  dayi  althougli  he  was  so  celebrated,  that  some  of  the 
ancients^  do  not  scruple  to  assign  to  him  the  second  rank 
after  Homer  in  poetical  excellence.  Soon  after  Herodotus 
liad  reached  the  age  of  early  manhood,  he  entered,  it 
appearfi,  on  a  course  of  travelling:  it  cannot  now  be  deter- 
oiincd,  whether  he  adopted  this  plan  of  practical  educ^tioTi, 
io  the  design  of  giving  to  the  world  tlie  result  of  his 
researches,  after  the  examples  of  eome  writers  who  had  pre- 
Oided  him,  all  of  whom  came  from  the  same  quarter  of  the 
World  as  himself^,  and  whose  success  in  the  field  of  history 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  stimulated  the  anibi- 
tkn  of  a  youth,  whose  natural  endowments  w^ere  evidently 
gyeat,  aad  much  improved,  no  doubt,  by  the  education 
wbidi  an  illustrious  birth  placed  within  his  reach :  or^ 
whecher  he  merely  quitted  his  country,  in  order  to  gratify 


■  The  Vnttn  to  Clio.         -  WmmK  Htrod.  Vita.         ^  Sitidu  Id  *H^dM-«r. 
t  Swdaa  in  Bmsim0t$.  ^  Hccatvus  of  Aliletus.  Xanthut,  llelJaojcus  of 

Miktoi.  Aad  Cbtioa  of  Ltinp«acu.s.    S«e  Wessel.  Htiod,  ^'il. 
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u  LIFE  OF  HERODOTUS. 

that  curiosity  which,  in  minds  created  for  the  contemplation 

of  human  nature,  h  an  irresistible  passion.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  to  his  travels  he  was  indebted  for  many  of  the 
fascinating  beauties  scattered  over  his  works,  from  which 
we  gather,  tlmt  he  visited  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of 
the  world  then  known,  Egypt ^,  Syria"^,  Palestine^,  Colchis^, 
probably  Babylon  ^°  and  Ecbatana*,  the  norlhern  parts  of 
Africa',  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine  sea%  and 
Scythia*.  He  pursued,  in  all  those  countries,  his  researches 
with  unwearied  industry :  convinced  that  circumstances, 
which,  at  the  first  view,  appear  trifling,  are  frequently  the 
cause  of  that  variety,  which  liuman  nature  assmnes  in 
different  climates,  lie  dedicated  the  same  patient  attention 
to  the  rdigion,  tlie  history,  the  morals,  and  the  customs,  of 
all  the  nation?  he  visited. 

On  his  return  to  Halicarnassus,  lie  found  that  his  uncle 
Panyasis  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant  Lygdann's, 
grandson  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia*  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  in  his  disastrous  campaign'^.  'Jliinking,  perhaps, 
his  life  not  secure  in  his  native  country,  Herodotus  with- 
drew to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Samos.  This  voluntary 
exile  gave  him  leisure,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  presume  he 
profited  to  arrange  the  researches  he  had  made  in  his 
travels,  and  to  form  the  plan  of  hi^  History.  But  the  love 
of  liberty,  innate  in  the  Greek,  combined  with  a  justifiable 
desire  of  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  of  overthrowing  the  tyrant,  and  restor- 
ing freedom  to  his  country,  Halicarnassus  was  not  want- 
ing in  citizens  discontented  with  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis: 
the  talents  and  experience  of  Herodotus  gave  decision  and 
unanimity  to  the  counsels  of  the  malecontents ;  and  when 
his  plans  were  ripe  for  execution,  he  appeared  once  more 
in  his  native  land,  and  at  the  head  of  a  foniiidable  party. 


C  Lib.  ii.  paasinu  7  Lib.  li.  44,  «  Lib.  iii.  5.  and  ii,  106,  Q  Lib, 

ii.  104.  10  Lib.  J.  193.  i  Lib.  i.  98.        »  Ub.  ii.  181 .  3  Lib.  i?, 

86.  ^  Lib.  iv.  168,  43,  \9b,  196.  ^  Suid*s  voc.  •H^«ir«. 
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The  tyrant  was  dethroned,  and  Halicaroassus  might  have 
been  free ;  but  the  motives  which  urj^ed  the  Histonan  to 
toiike  this  attempt  were  shared  by  few  among  those  who 
hmd,  joined  in  the  execution.  The  men  of  rank  and  the 
wealthy  had  been  eager  to  overthrow  the  tyrant,  in  order 
they  might  get  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  and 
estjd>Ush  an  aristocracy.  The  people  presently  discovered, 
that  the  assimied  enthusiasm  for  liberty  was  but  a  pretext 
to  subject  then»  to  a  yoke  still  more  galling.  The  virtuous 
repubhcan,  too  honest  to  join  the  aristocratic  p«irty,  was 
looked  upon  by  them  with  a  jealous  *jye ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  insulted  by  the  people,  as  the  author  uf  a 
change  which  they  found  ruinous  to  themselves.  The 
natural  simplicity  and  honesty  of  his  own  heart  had  pro- 
bably hitherto  blinded  the  Historian  to  the  fact,  that 
patriotism  and  love  of  freedom  are  the  cloaks  under  which 
men  are  wont  to  hide  the  deformities  of  a  selfish  nature; 
oonvincetl  now  by  experience,  and  disgusted,  he  bade  fare- 
well for  ever  to  his  ungrateful  country  *. 

He  proceeded  to  Olympiad ;  the  games  were  then  cele- 
brating, and  he  read  to  an  ill ust nous  meeting  in  the  Opis- 
thodonius^  some  portions  of  his  History.  Although  the 
drcumaCaiice  is  not  immediately  connected  with  his  life,  it 
must  not  be  omitted  to  observe,  that  among  his  heai'ers 
waf  Thucydides,  then  alx»ut  fifteen  3'^ears  of  age;  the 
jouth,  swelling  with  noble  anibition,  burst  into  tears : 
"  OUirus,"  said  Herodotus  to  the  boy^s  father,  "  thy  son 
♦*  bums  with  the  desire  of  knowledge'^,'"  The  compositions 
of  tile  Historian  were  much  applauded.     Encouraged  by 


«  Sadu  in  'llfAtr«f .  ^  Aul.  Gell.  Noel.  Attic,  xv.  23.  c  jhe 

0|ifadiodiMniis  wai  a  largo  h&ll  in  the  back  part  or  tlie  temple  o(  Olyinpiaa 
J*re  at  Elii,  where  Herodotus  recited,  during  the  ceiebratiuti  of  the  Olyropic 
gtmei,  «  part  of  hii  History,  id  the  presence  of  the  men.  the  modt  distioguUtied 
If^  Uieii-  talents  and  acquirements,  who  had  collected  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
Lmrimm  m  HtrwL^Ot  1,  quoted  by  Geinoz.  *  '0^7 f  ^  f^f*(  '"♦*  •"*'*"  ww 

Wfk  w4  ^M#iyMr«.  Marcclh  Vit.  Thucyd.  Wess.  Herod.  \  it.  Dodwcll. 
Apiwrmt.  ad  AdjiaI.  Thucydid.  18. 
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the  wages  most  gratifying  to  a  high  and  welUformed  mind^ 
he  dedicated  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  the  im- 
provement of  a  work  destined  by  Providence  to  survive 
iong  after  his  own  deaths  and  to  remain  for  future  genera*- 
tioDB  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  useful  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  He  recommenced  his  researches  and  liis 
travels  willi  renovated  ardour;  and  as  he  had  before 
directed  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  nations  and 
countries  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  he  now  travelled  with  the  same  patience  of 
investigation  over  the  various  provinces  of  Greece,  collect- 
ing the  records  of  the  most  illustrious  famiJics  of  the  dif- 
ferent  towns  of  any  note. 

Having  thus  brought  his  work  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
more  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  he  presented  himself 
before  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathencea  *,  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  the  summer.  He  again  read  some  extracts  from 
his  History  ;  and  that  enlightened  people  not  only  ap- 
plauded the  work,  but  presented  the  writer  with  ten 
talents^  from  the  public  treasury.  Soon  after  this  second 
trium|)h  he  joined  a  band  of  adventurers,  who  (juitted 
Athens  to  found  a  colony  at  Thuriura  \  near  the  ancient 
site  of  Sybaris,  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

On  his  arrival  at  Thurium,  Herodotus  was  forty  years 
of  age ;  and  here,  it  is  probable,  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  making  various  improvements  in  his  History ; 
indeed  several  passages  are  pointed  out  by  tlie  commenta- 
tors, which  were  evidently  added  to  the  body  of  the  work  ' 
subsequently  to  his  coming  to  reside  in  Italy;  more  par- 
ticularly the  revolt  of  the  Medes  against  Darius  Nothus, 


6  Corsinii  Fait,  Attic,   lom.  iL  367.     Larcber,  Vie  d'Herodote,  liKXif* 
9  PluiaKb.  d«  Atalig.  Herod.  ^  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xii.  4,     Larchex .  Vie 

d'H^rodote,  Ixxxvi.  ^  1.  The  Laccdaeinoaian  mvaBtoa  of  Attica,  in  ilie 

first  year  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war,  lib.  ix.  72.  2.  The  calamitous  \M  of  the 
Lacedvmoniaa  ambassadors  »<ent  Into  Asia  in  the  second  y«ar  of  the  Felopon- 
nesiaa  war*  vii,  137.  S.  The  desertion  of  Zopyrus,  the  ion  of  Megabyius,  U> 
the  Athfoians,  iii.  160. 
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whidi  mufti  have  been  inserted,  according  to  good  chrono- 
lo^ils,  after  he  had  completed  his  seventy^sixth  year^. 
The  periml,  the  manner,  and  the  place  of  his  death  are 
alike  unknown,  although  it  seems  unquestionable  that  his 
tfMnb,  or,  at  least,  liis  cenotaph,  was  shewn  on  the  Ccele, 
joat  without  one  of  the  gates  of  Athens,  among  the  monu- 
ments of  Cinion's  family,  and  near  that  of  Thucydidt^a  *. 
The  admirersi  of  Herodotus  are  disappointed  to  find  that 
few  details  of  the  life  of  this  great  and  virtuous  man 
1  be  gathered  from  the  works  of  the  ancients  that  have 
iched  our  time.     It  would «  indeed,  be  gratifying  to  the 
and  instructive  to  the  world  at  large,  particularly 
in  the  present  age,  to  be  informed  by   what  process  of 
fducation,  and  what  series  of  accidents  in  life,  this  Histo- 
nan  was  brought  to  unite  the  highest  feeling  of  devotion 
and  rcUgion  with  the  faculty  of  penetrating  the  human 
CMMea  of  events,  and  to  join   that  patience  of  research, 
which  spumed  not  even  the  most  trifling  details  of  human 
nature,  to  such  depth  of  tiiought  and  quickness  of  percep- 
tion.   But  it  is  useless  to  repine  at  the  absence  of  what  was 
ncTer  poflBeased  :    it  will  be  more   prudent  to  direct  our 
attcolion  to  his  writings,  in  which  he  may  be  said,  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  authors,  to  be  still 
living;  for  he  dispenses  instruction  with  such  a  delightful 
alloy  of  amusement,  and,  at  the  same  time,  discovers  the 
principal  features  of  his  character  with  such  amiable  art- 
i,  that  it  ie  impossible  to  study  his  pages  without 
a  8ort  of  friendly  attachment  to  the  man,  or  pic- 
Ctuing  to  the  imagination  almost  a  personal  idea  of  the 
writer 

In  order,  however,  to  form  a  just  ei^timate  of  the  art  and 
character  of  this  Historian,  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to 
understand  well  the  method  which  he  has  followed ;  for  so 
cSLlensive  and  numerous  are  the   subjects  which  he  has 


>  UMthv,  Vk  d'H^roOote.  Uimi.  and  Herod,  lib.  i.  130. 
Va.  Tlivcydkt*  p.  ix. 
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handled,  that  while  some  can  compare  him  only  to  Homer, 
in  the  art  with  which  he  has  blended  so  many  heterogeneous 
parts  into  one  beautiful  whole,  others  deny  that  he  had 
any  fixeil  plan  at  all,  and  emphatically  observe,  that  his 
History  is  no  sooner  read  than  it  is  forgotteo.  To  |>oiiit 
out  all  the  instances  of  the  nicety  of  art,  by  which  Hero- 
dotus has  contrivetl  to  insert,  in  a  narrow  C4>mpaiis,  a 
panorama,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  world,  would  be  a  sub- 
ject sufficiently  extensive  for  an  interesting  work.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  irrelevant  to  give  in  this  place  the  broad 
lines  of  Herodotus's  plan  of  history  ;  leaving  the  attentive 
and  sagacious  reader  to  supply  the  deficiencies  by  his  own 
exertions  in  the  study  of  the  original  Author. 

The  ultimate  object,  therefore,  in  the  History  of  Hero- 
dotus is,  to  commemorate  the  glorious  struggle  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  in  which  the  former  success- 
fully defended  their  liberties  against  the  incredible  multi- 
tudes brought  into  the  field  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
the  latter,  whose  dominion  extended  over  the  whole  of 
Asia  and  Africa  then  known,  and  some  parts  of  Europe. 
The  account  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war,  and  the 
events  which  ensued  after  its  breaking  out,  commences  at 
the  fifth  book,  and  is  thence  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
work,  occasionally  interrupted  by  digressions,  or  rather 
episodes,  which  serve  to  relieve  the  reader's  attention,  by 
diverting  it  for  a  while  from  the  direct  course  of  the 
History,  and  thus,  by  instructing,  to  amuse*  Such  however 
is  the  nicety  %nth  which  most  of  those  digressions,  as  they 
are  called,  are  fitted  into  the  body  of  the  work,  that  ia 
almost  every  case  the  History  would  lose  by  their  sup- 
pression, not  only  in  interest,  but  even  in  perfection  as  a 
whole. 

The  most  remarkable  events,  tending  directly  towards 
the  ultimate  scope  of  the  History,  and  they  ai^e  all  con- 
tained in  the  five  last  books,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.     The  lonians,  having  ensured  the  assistance  of  the 


: 
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AtheniansS  revolt  from  the  Persian  empire*:  the  Athe- 
nians send  a  few  ships  to  the  succour  of  their  descendants  : 
tbey  obtain  possession  of  Sardis,  and  fire  its  buildings^. 
Darius,  King  of  Persia,  informed  of  the  share  the  Athe- 
nians have  had  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Sardis, 
8W«ars  that  he  will  wreak  vengeance  on  thtni*:  he  com- 
mences by  reducing  once  more  the  lonians^,  and  then  de- 
iptttcbes  a  formidable  army  against  Athens":  the  Persians 
are  beaten  at  Marathon^.  Enraged  at  the  tidings  of  this 
defeat,  Darius  makes  still  greater  preparations*,  but  his 
vengeance  is  suspended  for  a  time  by  the  rebellion  of 
Egypt*,  one  of  his  provinces,  and  finally  checked  for  ever 
by  death^**.  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  prompted,  as  is 
natural  in  a  young  man,  by  ambition,  and  the  counsels  of 
the  imprudent,  instead  of  confining  his  designs  to  the 
puatshment  of  Athens,  resolves  to  subdue  the  whole  of 
Greece":  determining  to  march  in  person  against  the 
enemy,  he  levies  the  most  numerous  and  formidable  army 
ever  heard  of**;  he  mans  a  considerable  fleet  ^^;  and  csta- 
Uiabes  for  this  immense  multitude  magazines  of  corn  and 
provisions  on  the  frontiers  of  Greece  ";  and  finally,  after 
two  years  of  incessant  preparations,  commences  hts  march 
in  the  spring  of  the  third ^^,  He  first  receives  a  check  at 
Tbermopylas",  and  his  fleet  being  afterwards  defeated  at 
Salamis  *'^,  he  returns  into  Asia,  covered  with  disgrace^*, 
^tardonius,  his  chief  general,  is  however  left  in  Europe*^, 
with  the  ablest  part  of  the  forces :  in  the  folloning  year 
Mardonius  is  conquered  at  Plataea*^;  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
another  battle  is  fought  by  the  forces  on  board  the 
Grecian  fleet,  against  a  Persian  army  stationed  at  My- 
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eale',  hi  Caria  of  Asia  Minor;  and  here  likewiiic  the 
Greeks  win  a  signal  victory. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  these  events  are  tlie 
most  remarkable  of  those  tending  towards  the  object  of  the 
History,  and  that  they  are  all  contained  in  the  five  last 
books:  this  is  so  true,  that  those  whose  inclination  and 
curiosity  do  not  extend  beyond  the  desire  of  obtaining 
some  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the  valour  of  the 
West,  aided  by  an  inscrutable  Providence,  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  countless  tribes  of  the  East,  generally  confine 
their  study  of  Herodotus  to  the  books  wliich  contain  the 
description  of  the  course  of  the  war;  and  few  historians 
would  probably  have  carried  their  researches  any  farther. 
But  Herodotus,  whose  genius  for  expatiating  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  investigation  of  aiuses,  while  his 
natural  simplicity  of  character  inclined  him  to  devote  his 
talents  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures,  saw  that,  if  he 
*x)nfined  his  History  within  such  narrow  limits,  the  Greeks 
would  form  but  an  indistinct  idea  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  their  ancestors  liad  to  contend.  It  was  necessary  to 
shew  them,  that  the  heroes  of  Marathon,  of  Tlierniopyla', 
of  Salamis,  of  Flateea,  of  Mycale,  had  conquered  the  con- 
cjuerors  of  the  world;  it  wa^i  therefore  indispensahle  to 
present  to  their  view  the  history  of  the  Persians.  Hence 
the  history  of  that  extraordinary  and  highly  civilized 
people  forms  the  connecting  chain  tliroughout  the  whole  of 
the  nine  books;  to  the  various  links  of  which,  Herodotus, 
with  most  surprising  art,  attaches  tJie  histories  of  the  other 
barbarians^  the  manners  and  customs  of  foreign  nations, 
the  vvonders  of  distant  lands,  and  even  the  antiquities  and 
early  traditions  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  This  leads  us 
to  a  contemplation  of  the  more  compUcated  machinery  of 
the  first  book. 

Clio  opens,  accordingly,  with  tlie  writer's  declaration  of 
his  intention  to  commemorate  the  actions  of  the  barbarians 
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the  Greeks,  and  likewise  to  record  the  causes  of  the 
hostiJity  lietween  those  two  races  of  men".  It  seems  at 
first  rather  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  gone  so  far 

>lMwk  into  the  annals  of  time,  as  to  produce  the  mutual 
rapes'  of  women  committed  by  the  Europeans  and  the 
Asiatics^  which  led,  in  lite  end,  to  the  Trojan  war  *.  But 
itm  objection  is  answered  by  the  Historian  himself.  It 
weems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  a  principle  of  the  Persian 
polity,  that  any  insults  offered  to  the  countries  under  the 
Great  Kings  sceptre,  even  centuries  previous  to  their 
imited  to  his  empire,  were  held  as  insults  to  his  own 
person ;  this  principle  is  illustrated  by  a  curious  anecdote 
iu  the  ninth  book^  and  was  indeed  the  ostensible  motive 
of  Darius,  in  undertaking  the  Scythian  campaign  ^.  Ab- 
surd as  it  may  appear,  it  was  unquestionably  founded 
on  good  political  reasoning;  for  when  once  a  country  like 
Persia,  in  her  glory,  is  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  conquest, 
I,  therefore,  has  enormously  aggrandized  her  territory, 

'it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  pretexts  for  distant 
warfare  should  lie  always  at  hand,  in  order  to  occupy  those 
re»t]estt  characters,  who  otherwise  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, busy  themselveh  in  ftmicnting  rebellion  in  tlicir  own 
csountry. 

Herodotus,  huwever,  evades  giving  his  opinion  u|xin 
cveots  of  M>  early  a  date*;  and  choosing  a  period  of  time 
nearer  his  own  day,  declares  his  intention  of  pouiting  out 
the  prince  who,  he  knew^  was  the  first,  in  times  compara- 
tively modern,  to  commeiice  hostilities  on  the  Greeks; 
after  which  he  will  enter  upon  the  course  of  his  history. 
Deeply  convinced  that  the  noblest  attribute  of  history  is 
to  instruct  mankind  by  attracting  their  attention  to  the 
fDUtability  of  human  affairs,  he  informs  us,  that  he  shall 
commemorate  alike  the  feeble  and   the  powei-ful  states; 
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"  for  those,'"  says  he,  "  which  of  old  were  great,  most  of 

*'  them  have  now  become  small;  while  those  which  in  my 
*'  time  were  great  had  previously  been  small :  convinced, 
"  therefore,""  he  continues,  in  a  strain  of  deep  moral  feel- 
ing, *\that  human  greatness  is  ever  variable,  I  shall  com- 
"  memorate  both  alike."^  Ere,  therefore,  we  are  presented 
with  the  records  of  the  victory  w^on  by  the  Greeks  over  the 
Persians,  w^e  shall  have  to  con  tern  pi  ate  a  long  course  of 
human  events,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  understand 
better  the  real  bearings  of  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
importance  of  thf  Grecian  stand  for  frcL^lurn,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  improved  in  heart  and  mind  by  the  nu- 
merous examples  of  the  instability  of  worldly  greatness. 

Croesus,  then,  w^as  the  first  who  commenced  liostilities 
on  the  Greeks^;  he  it  was  wlio  subjected  the  colonies  of 
that  nation  residing  in  Asia.  But  who  was  this  Crresus  ? 
The  consideration  of  this  question  affords  an  opportunity 
of  going  back  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Lydian  em]>ire''^: 
nor  can  we  blame  the  Historian  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  particularly  if  we  consider  that  the  sub- 
ject must  have  been  frauglit  with  interest  to  the  people  for 
whom  he  professedly  wrote.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
object  of  the  History  may  not  be  lost  sight  of,  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  are  dismissed  in  a 
few  words,  and  Croesus  is  again  bri^ught  before  the  reader^. 
He  is  represented  as  uneasy  at  the  growing  powder  of  Cyrus, 
King  of  the  Persians,  who  had  already  subdued  the  king- 
dom of  the  Metles,  and  was  umrcbing  from  conquest  to 
conquest®;  he  draws  upon  liimself  the  arms  of  tlie  Persian 
hero';  he  is  taken  prisoner,  and  his  country  subdued*. 

"  The  history  now  proceeds  to  enquire  who  this  Cyrus 
"  was,  that  overturned  the  kingdom  of  Crcesus;  and  in 
"  what  manner  the  Persians  came  to  obtain  the  supremacy 
le  conquest  of  Lycba  had  proved  them  to 
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be  a  peoplt!  of  some  importance;  they  had,  however,  but 
lately  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Medes;  the  Historian, 
iherefore,  goes  back  to  tlie  early  history  of  the  Medcs  *,  of 
which  he  gives  a  sketch  doMn  to  the  destruction  of  that 
empire,  by  the  victory  which  Cyrus  won  over  Astyages^. 
But  the  Medes  tlieni selves  had  been  formerly  dependent 
on  the  Assyrians,  who  pos!»essed  the  supremacy  of  Upper 
Asia  during  five  hundred  and  twenty  years'^;  it  was,  there- 
fore, natural  that  Herodotus  should  give  some  account  of 
llmi  rcmurkable  people;  but  had  this  been  done  at  the 
piMCe  where  they  first  appear  in  this  historic  scenet  the 
rcader''s  attention  would  have  been  too  much  diverted  from 
the  history  of  the  Persians,  which  must  now  be  regarded 
am  the  main  stream  Howing  through  the  whole  work,  into 
which  all  the  others  are  made  to  fall ;  add  to  which,  that 
an  excellent  opportunity  occurs  for  completing  the  vast 
picture  in  the  account  of  Cyrus's  subsequent  enterprizes^. 

Cyrus,  having  conquered  ^fedia,  and  overthrown  Cricsus, 
Iwing  of  Lydia,  left  to  his  generals  the  task  of  subduing  the 
Amtic  Greeks  ^  and  marching  in  person  against  tlie  Baby- 
laniADd^  and  their  dependent  nations,  compelled  them  to 
stdimit  to  bis  power.  Herodotus  tarries  awhile  only  on  the 
moat  important  and  interesting  sulijects ;  hence  he  does 
not  mention  llie  Bactrii  and  Saca.*,  whom  Cyrus  did,  we 
know,  reduce*";  and  if  tlie  Historian  expatiates  somewhat 
on  the  MossagetiE  \  it  is  only  because  the  war  against  that 
.tntion  was  unsuccessful,  and  led  to  the  death  of  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  monarchy  *. 

Cyrus  waa  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses'.  Proud  of 
power,  this  latter  marched  into  Egypt.  That  country 
in  those  days  the  most  interesting  in  the  world ;  and 
it  was  here  that  the  learned  among  the  Greeks  sus|jected 
tFtat  their  art)^,  sciences,  and  rebgion,  had  their  rise;  it  is, 
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therefore,  fair  to  assume  that  the  Greeks  must  have  looked 
upon  Egypt  witli  nearly  the  same  feehngs  as  we  do  on 
Greece  and  Rome ;  the  Greeks,  inoreoverj  were  now  be- 
ginning to  visit  Egypt  from  motives  of  commerce,  instruc- 
tion, and  curiosity.  It  was,  consequently,  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  gi\^e  the  Grecians  a  correct  idea  of  that 
portion  of  the  world  ;  Herodotus,  therefore,  consecrates 
the  whole  of  his  second  book  to  tlie  history  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  an  account  of  tlie  productions  and  curiosities 
of  tliat  extraordinary  region,  together  with  the  manners 
and  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  This  history  is  tracetl  in 
a  succinct  manner  from  the  most  early  |>eriod  down  to  that 
of  tlie  invasion  by  Cambyscs,  when  it  merges  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persians. 

After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Camhyses  marched  against 
the  impostor  Smerdis^,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
Persia ;  his  deatii  was  caused  by  an  accident.  Soon  after 
the  decease  of  Cambyses,  the  cheat  of  Smerdis  the  MaguR 
was  discovered*:  he  was  put  to  death,  and  Darius  was 
elected  King*'.  This  prince  subdued  once  more  the 
Babylonians  who  had  revolted®.  These  events  of  the 
Persian  history  form  the  ground-work  of  Thalia,  the  third 
book. 

Prompted  by  ambition,  or  more  probably  by  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  the  restless  spirits  of  his  vast  dominions, 
Darius  formed  the  design  of  enslaving  the  Scythians®. 
Those  tribes  wx^re  but  little  known,  excepting  to  tlieir 
neighljours,  and  the  Grecians  settled  in. the  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Scythia;  it  Is  natural,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  Greeks  must  havo  been  desirous  of  having  some 
infonnation  respecting  that  curious  people,  particularly 
as  there  were  already  some  Grecian  colonies  settled  in 
Thrace,  and  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores  of  the 
Euxine  sea.     Moreover,  the  Scythians  were  in  that  state 
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of  barbarous  society,  to  the  accounts  of  which  men  of  all 
ages,  who  enjoy  the  bleBsings  of  ciWlization)  listen  with  a 
oattml  eagerness  of  curiosity.  The  Historian's  description 
18  frmnisd  so  as  to  give  a  rough  but  clear  idea  of  the 
government  of  the  Scythians,  their  manners,  and  the  nature 
of  their  country.  The  Scythians  adopted  a  system  of 
warfare,  which  compelled  Darius  to  retreat  into  his  own 
•latest 

But  at  the  time  that  Darius  was  carrying  on  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  against  the  Scythians,  another  mighty  expedi- 
doo  '  was  undertaken  by  the  Persians,  stationed  in  Egypt, 
against  the  town  of  Barce,  on  tlie  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
This  affords  the  Historian  an  opportunity  of  touching  on 
a  subject  which  must  have  been  no  less  interesting  than 
instructive  to  his  countrymen,  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Libya,  which  began  then  to  assume  an 
important  station.  This  history  he  likewise  traces  from 
im  beginaing,  and  continues  down  to  the  time  of  the 
inroad  of  the  Persians  on  the  Libyan  territory.  Herodotus 
knew,  also,  too  well  the  instruction  which  civilized  nations 
may  derive  from  contrasting  their  situation  with  that  of 
men  cram|3ed  beneath  the  oppressive  weight  of  barbarism, 
to  negk'ct  tlje  opportunity  now  before  him  of  giving 
■Hne  account  of  the  vagrant  hordes  resident  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa. 

All  the  events  here  mentioned  are  necessarily  and  inti- 
malely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Persians;  and 
perhaps  equally  so  with  that  of  the  Grecians,  inasmuch 
0$  they  enable  us  better  to  appreciate  the  im[X3rtance  of 
the  ooble  victories  which  they  won  over  the  Persians,  and 
ant  only  the  valour  of  the  other  Greek  confederates,  but 
more  particularly  that  of  the  Athenians,  whoj  to  use  the 
Ifwtorian's  emphatic  language,  *'  engaged  the  Persian  at 
•*  Jklarathon  single-handed,  fought  and  conquered  six  and 
**  forty  nations^. "' 
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Such,  then,  are  the  principal  Hnes  of  the  plan  of  history, 

adopted  by  Herodotus:  and  if  we  consider  the  probable 
motives  which  inay  have  induced  him  to  elect  so  vast  a 
field,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  trace  them  to  that  thirst  of 
universal  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  which  enabled 
him  to  face  the  hardships  of  travel  in  so  many  and  distant 
countries;  happily  for  mankind  in  general,  to  the  thirst  here 
alhided  to  is  always  united  an  equally  irresistible  desire 
of  coumiunicating  the  knowledge  obtained.  Nor  is  this 
turn  of  mind  perceptible  only  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
method ;  it  characterizes  the  execution  of  each  individual 
part  of  the  history.  Tlie  anxiety  of  the  writer  to  explain 
and  expatiate,  and  by  his  explanations  to  itistruct,  is  every 
where  too  visible  to  escape  notice ;  and  one  is  sometmies 
tempted  to  think  that  the  work  nuist  have  been  coni|>osed 
by  some  mathematician  accustomed  to  define  as  he  ad- 
vances. Hence  the  numerous  digressions  from,  and  inter- 
ruptions of,  tlie  narrative,  which  are  met  with  in  the  course 
of  the  history;  many  of  these  are  naturally  introduretl  by 
the  subject  in  hand,  while  others,  according  to  his  own  fair 
avowal,  are  rather  far  fetched :  T^tjo-fliixaj  yaq  ^  jw,o*  6  Xoyof 

But  having  touched  on  the  subject  of  the  digressions  of 
Hertxiotusj  it  will  be  proper  to  extend  a  little  farther  our 
observations;  particularly  as  the  objections  made  to  the 
History  on  this  score,  unlike  most  others,  do  proceed  fre- 
quently from  persons  Avhose  talents  entitle  their  opinion 
to  some  respect.  Many  minds  are  naturally  endowed  with 
a  fretful  curiosity  to  see  the  sequel  and  termination  of  the 
events  announced  by  a  history;  hence  their  judgment  con- 
denms  whatever  obliges  them  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of 
the  object  of  their  sole  interest :  to  such  persons,  Herodotus 
must  always  appear  exceedingly  garrulous;  and  indeed  the 
reader  must  be  a  very  prejudiced  admirer  of  the  Histo- 
rian, who  can  sec  his  attention  diverted  in  the  middle  of 
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the  brilliitiit  description  of  the  battle  of  Therniopylaj  to 
tbe  tnBrriage  of  a  Persian  lady,  and  the  amount  of  her 
dowry*,  and  yet  deny  that  he  is  at  least  annoyed.  But 
raAmples  of  such  preposterous  interruptions  are  very  few  ; 
'presuming  that  his  reader  has  the  time  and  inclination  to 
Kttctnpt  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  he  is  going  to 
fraTel  over,  the  Historian  disdains  to  whirl  him  along  the 
straight  and  sandy  road,  but  leads  him  by  the  hand  over 
hill  and  dale. 

Tbe  digressions,  then,  of  Herodotus  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  those  naturally  suggested  by  the  subject? 
and  those  which  are  not  so.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  the 
antiquities  of  nations,  their  manners,  customs,  and  religion; 
tile  constitution  of  states;  the  geographical  definition  of 
eountrieji;  the  fulfilment  of  oracles  and  predictinns  ;  tlie 
urigio  of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  Grecian 
mysteries.  These  subjects  were  all  of  high  interest  to  the 
Greek  people,  who  could  not  but  hold  themselves  indehted 
to  the  writer,  who  attached  so  much  useful  information  to 
the  narratiTc  of  their  deeds  of  glory.  The  art  with  which 
ioine  of  tho!*e  digressions  are  linked  on  to  the  whole  is 
[truly  surprising.  Darius,  in  his  expedition  against  Scythia, 
to  contemplate  the  Euxine ;  the  Historian  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  describe  that  sea^.  Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
k  about  to  answer  the  question  of  Cleomenes,  king  of 
S^partu,  how  far  it  is  from  Ionia  to  Susa ;  he  is  interrupted 
in  his  reply,  and  the  Historian,  having  thus  whetted  the 
curiosity  of  the  reailer,  takes  up  tlie  subject,  and  describes 
himielf  the  road^.  The  consideration  of  the  Hyperboreans 
leads  the  Historian  to  consider  the  opinion  of  those  who 
held  that  the  world  was  round  as  a  shield :  he  refutes  their 
opinion  in  a  digression,  rich  of  geographical  knowledge*. 


*  LXh.  vw.  224.        fi  Lib.  ir.  86.        7  Lib,  v.  60—52.        «  Lilj.  iv.  36,  &c. 
)a  of  the  Historian  i»,  «7*n«i«»jt  n  p»»»r«  y^tiftvrt  ^i^tl^  t^i  y^f, 
fflm  it  mr»  -ri^w :  the  usual  tmnslatton  given  is,  "as  if  turned 
\**  %f  •  tftfhe/*    The  mi&take  of  die  tninslatnre  mighl  be  excused,  but  not  the 
of  ic^miranrp  wKij-h  =;nTnc  indulge  at  the  idea  llinl  Hpnvdntu*  should   Imt*? 
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Croesus,  desirous  of  repressing  the  power  of  the  Persians, 
seeks  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks;  this  introduces  the  ear- 
liest history  of  Sparta  and  Athens^.  Aristagoras  of  Mi- 
letus, intending  to  levy  war  against  the  Persian  empire, 
goes  to  Lacedajnion  to  solicit  assistance;  the  Historian 
seizes  the  opportunity  of  continuing  the  history  of  Spart^^, 
The  same  individual  proceeds  on  the  same  errand  to 
Athens,  when  the  history  of  tliat  state  is  likewise  con- 
tinued'. In  the  account  of  the  Libyan  tribes  the  Historian 
has  occasion  to  mention  an  island*  where,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  girls  procure  gold  sand 
by  dipping  bunches  of  feathers  daubed  uith  pitch  into  the 
mud  of  a  lake ;  Herodotus  signifies  his  unwillingness  to 
decide  whether  the  tale  is  correct  or  not,  but  takes  the 
opp<irtunity  of  describing,  as  an  eye-witness  himself,  a 
plieenomenon  in  the  island  of  Zacyntbusi  where  bitumen 
is  obtained  from  a  lake  by  a  similar  contrivance,  and 
thus  conveys  a  piece  of  information  which  would  be  de- 
spised by  nooe  but  the  hermit  of  the  closet'.  The 
above  are  but  a  very  few  instances  of  the  art  of  He- 
rodotus, the  illustratiojis  of  which,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  would  lill  a  volume;  and  every  where  this  asto- 
nishing skill  of  execution  is  to  be  traced  to  a  desire  of 
instructing:  this  art  even  sometimes  borders  on  cunning, 
So^icles,  the  Corinthian  deputy,  opjjoses  the  tyrannic  prin- 
ciples of  the  Spartans;  Herodotus  grasps  tiie  opportunity 
of  placing  in  his   mouth   the  history  of  the  Cypselidaj*. 


liughed  at  those  who  repreaexited  the  world  ai  globular.  'Ihe  fact  is,  that 
H«mdotus  probnlily  had  no  idea  of  ihe  wotIiI  htmg  spherical;  "  he  derides 
'*  those  who  make  the  world  like  a  shkid,  wjrh  the  ocean  surratiDdin>;  the  flat 
*' circle  of  the  earlb."  See  tbe  TaUuls!  MerodotciB.  I  had  not  seen  the  pre- 
fatory observe)  tiona  to  that  valuable  little  book  when  1  translated  that  part  of 
Melpomene ;  I  am  glad  however  to  End  my  explanation  corroiKtrate^l  by  tliis 
authority.  See  vol.  t.  p.  285,  note  4.  where  I  have  sdieMrn  that  riff§e  meaii)  a 
cotnpasit. 

9  Lib.  i.  66—69.  i  Lib.  v.  39,  -  Lib.  v,  65»  ^  Lib.  K%  195, 
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LeoAychides,  oddressiDg  the  Athenians,  is  represented  as 
|>roductng  m^  old  Spartan  tradition^,  which  can  hardly  be 
to  bear  oti  i]\e  question  :  and,  to  s|>eak  the  truth, 
the  brasen  plate  of  Aristagoras*  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  only  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  giving  geo- 
graphicai  information  to  a  people,  who  but  a  few  years 
^before  w^re  so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  world,  that 
OMUiy  among  them  fancied  Sanios  was  as  far  from  Delo9 
a*  the  pillars  of  Hercules^. 

But  these  digressions  stand  in  need  of  no  defence:  all 
It  readers  wiJl  be  grateful  for  the  instruction  which 
Hiatorian  thus  6nds  the  means  of  conveying  ;  and,  far 
regarding  them  as  superfluous  ornaments,  will  deem 
ihem  an  essential  part  of  the  History  itself,  wliich  may  be 
j^pompnrcd  to  a  vigorous  tree,  well  set  with  branches,  and 
with  rich  foliage ;  an  object  truly  more  gratifying 
Co  the  eye  than  a  dry  trunk,  with  two  or  three  leafless 
It  is  not,  however,  so  easy  to  account  for  those  of 
id  class ;  in  which  the  writer  has  evidently  strayed 
out  of  bis  road,  in  search  of  an  opportunity  of  introduction, 
study  of  history  and  of  foreign  countries  having 
the  mind  of  Herodotus  in  a  constant  and  deep 
leration  of  human  nature,  he  must  necessarily  have 
led  a  system  of  morality  and  reUgion,  which  he  him- 
'•elf,  no  doubt,  thought  the  best,  and  the  principles  of 
which  none  can  deny,  but  that  it  was  not  only  his  right, 
but  his  duty,  to  record,  and,  when  possible,  to  exemplify, 
m  the  course  of  his  work.  This  appears  to  be  the  only 
tie  grounds  on  which  we  can  account  for  several 
sions  that  have  no  relation,  either  in  point  of  time, 
in  their  other  bearings,  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative, 
le  fate  of  Periander'  of  Corinth  was  too  striking  an 
illustratioQ  of  the  chastisement  of  the  wicked,  even  in  this 
world,  for  Herodotus  not  to  wish  to  shew  his  readers,  by 
detail  of  that  tyrant's  domestic  misfortunes  and  miserable 
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end,  that   power   and    wealth    united   cannot   make  man 
happy,  unless  accompanied  by  virtue.     But  the  rei^  of 
Periaiider  was  many  years  anterior  to  the  events  which 
constitute  the  subject  of  the  third  book,  and  is  totally 
unconnected   with    the  object  of  the  History.      The  art 
with   which  this  beautiful  moral  lesson  is  introduced  is 
therefore  deserving  of  some  consideration.     The  History 
is  engaged  in  tlie  account  of  some  Samians,  who,  in  order 
to  assert  their  freedom,  attract  the  anns  of  the  Lacedap- 
monians  on  their  island^  to  which  are  united  those  of  the 
Corinthians'^.     This  portion  of  the  History  is  iteelf  a  di- 
gression, which  Herodotus  takes  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing in  this  place,  because  some  of  the  Samians  had  been 
sent   by  their  tyrant  l*olycrates  to  assist  Canibyses,  and 
because  the  dates  of  the  Persian  expedition  against  Egypt, 
and  of  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Samos,  were 
coincident  ^     The  interference  of  foreign  nations  in  civil 
wars  may  generally  be  attributed  to  one  of  two  motives; 
either  to  an  honest  desire  of  ensuring  the  success  of  one 
party,  or  to  a  crafty  design  of  weakening  the  country  itself 
for  &ome  jxjlitical  reason,  by  entangling  the  ijuarrel,  and 
adding  to  the  horrors  of  the  struggle :  it  is  not  tliereforc 
surprising,  that  two  causes  should  have  Ix^cn  alleged  for  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  Lacedaemonians  joined  the  repub- 
lican party;  the  Samians  asserting  that  it  was  out  of  grati- 
tude for  a  former  favour,  while  the  Lacedtemonians  them- 
selves declared  it  was  from  a  desire  to  be  avenged  on  the 
Samians,  for  some  acts  of  piracy  which  they  had  committed 
on  their  nation^.    With  regard  to  the  Corinthians,  Plutarch, 
in  his  Treatise  of  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  the  proto- 
type of  thoRc   compositions  improperly  termed  criticisms, 
with  which  modern  literature  is  infested,  takes  for  granted 
that  tliey  acted  from  the  pure  and  praiseworthy  desire  of 
putting  down  tyranny  :  it  is  to  be  hofx^d,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  that  such  was  really  the  case.     Hero- 
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dotusv  hovrcvcr,  states,  that  the  Corinthians  meddled  in  the 
civil  war  out  of  a  desire  af  vengeance,  and  in  order  to 
painah  the  Samians,  for  an  insult  received  at  their  hands, 
wtrnn  some  Corcyraean  boys,  being  sent  by  Periander  to 
Aiiia  for  a  most  infamous  purpose,  in  order  thereby  to 
.ptmiah  the  Corcyrieans,  who  had  murdered  his  son,  wen; 
4ie«m«d  by  the  Samians^  It  is  very  true,  that  when  we 
jcaoosider  the  time  elapsed  between  the  rescue  of  the  boys 
mad  the  Samian  revolution,  and  likewise,  when  we  consider 
that  the  rescue,  if  an  insult  at  all,  was  an  insult  not  on  the 
Corinthian  people,  but  on  the  Cypselida?  their  tyrants,  a 
family  at  this  period  recollected  only  with  feelings  of  de- 
testation  by  the  descendants  of  their  subjects^,  this  motive 
does  at  first  appear  exlretnely  improbable ;  but  the  Histo- 
rian, foreseeing,  as  it  were,  tlie  objection,  gives  a  very  good 
r«aaun  why  the  Corinthians  should  have  considered  the 
servioe  rendered  by  the  Samians  to  the  Corey rseans  as  an 
iuflult  on  their  whole  body ;  the  Corinthians  and  Corey- 
YKiuis  had  in  fact  been  at  variance  from  the  very  foundation 
of  the  island  :  yuv  St  etlt)^  hrtl  rt  ixriiratv  r^v  v^<rov,  iWl  hotpo^ot 
i$nH  ^mnoiffk^:  and  surely  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of 
gmas  anomaly  in  conduct  produced  by  national  animosity. 
Whether  Herodotus  is  right  in  the  motive  which  he  attri- 
bules  to  the  merchants  of  the  Isthmus,  is  however  a  ques- 
tion of  little  importance,  and  perhaps  somewhat  foreign  to 
the  object  of  these  remarks :  the  mention  of  the  tradition 
which  he  adopts,  whether  true  or  false,  makes  room  for  an 
account  of  Periander  himself,  and  affords  an  opportunity 
of  attaching  to  the  historical  digression  a  moral  episode  : 
the  tyrant  had  murdered  his  wife,  but  neither  power 
nor  wealth  could  shield  liim  from  the  vengeance  of  Pro- 
videticx',  which  smote  him  while  yet  ahvc;  one  of  his 
suns  was  an  idiot;  the  other,  seeing  in  his  father  the 
murderer  of  his  mother,  made  use  of  the  powerful  quali- 
lications   with    which    nature  had    endowed   his  mind   to 
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torment  an  aged  parent  by  obstinate  disobedience;  the 
young  man  at  lafet  meets  bis  death  in  Corcyra,  and 
Periander,  at  the  edge  of  his  grave,  finds  himself  reft  of 
any  useful  posterity,  and  completely  miserable*  Such  in- 
deed IS  the  art  of  the  Historian,  that  he  not  unfrequently 
takes  advantage  of  some  obscure  tradition,  or  even  some 
most  improbable  report,  to  narrate  events  which  may 
illustrate  his  moral  principles;  and,  as  before  has  been 
observed,  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  insertion  of  not  a 
few  digressions  must  be  accounted  for. 

This  likewise  leads  us  to  tlie  consideration  of  a  subject 
both  important  and  interesting,  namely,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious philosophy  which  pervades  the  History  of  Hero- 
dotus. The  principles  of  the  system  are  submitted  to  the 
reader  at  an  early  stage  of  the  work,  and  represented  as 
proceeding  from  the  lips  of  Solon  ^.  1.  Power  and  wealth 
are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  happiness ;  for  the  man  in 
possession  of  a  moderate  fortune  is  oftentimes  happier  than 
the  sovereign  on  his  throne*  2,  Every  thing  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  destiny,  which  not  even  the  gods  can  avert. 
3.  The  divinity  is  jealous  of  the  pride  and  vanity  of  men  *, 
and  loves  to  abash  those  that  raise  themselves  too  high. 
4r.  Consequently  no  man  can  be  predicated  to  have  been  truly 
happy  imtil  he  has  ended  life  in  happiness.  To  which 
may  be  added  two  other  maxims,  which  xu*e  repeatedly 
illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  History-  5,  The  divinity 
visits  great  crimes  with  punishment  in  this  world.  6,  The 
divinity  is  wont  to  interfere  directly  in  human  affairs. 
Any  remarks  on  these  maxims  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  scope  of  these  observations;  it  will  suffice  to  prove 
that  such  were  the  ideas  of  Herodotus,  in  order  that  in 
reading  the  History  the  attention  may  be  directed  towards 
0. 
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The  Brst  inaxini»  that  power  and  wealth  are  not  buB- 
taent  to  constitute  happiness,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  the 
account  of  Crcesus  himself^  who,  soon  after  the  departure 
of  the  Athenian  sage,  is  plunged  into  the  deepest  domestic 
iDMery  ;  his  son,  the  only  darling  of  his  hope,  is  kilted  by 
ike  hmid  of  a  person  whom  he  had  comforted  in  misery, 
mad  dierished  as  it  were  in  his  bosom  ^.  '  The  same  prin- 
ciple 19  like%ir]se  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  seventh  book. 
The  account  of  the  wreck  of  the  Persian  fleet  off  the  Sepiad 
foreland  leads  the  writer  to  mention  an  individual  who 
Bueh  enriched  himself  by  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  thrown  up  by  the  sea  on  his  estate :  men  are  wont  to 
listen  witli  a  sort  of  envious  and  eager  curiosity  to  the 
oarratiTes  of  wealth  thus  obtained  by  chance ;  those  feel- 
ings, however,  are  in  this  instance  benumbed;  for  the 
Moralist  carefully  observes,  that  even  this  individual  was 
Ttaited  with  sorrow,  which  embittered  his  days,  AursO^'ot 
lui)  toOtw*,  to  use  his  own  expressive  language.  The  same 
maxim  is  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Polycrates '',  of  PeH- 
atider*,  and  indeed  almost  every  high  personage  brought 
to  the  readers  view. 

UardJy  less  numerous  are  the  illustrations  of  the  second 
foaxim ;  that  every  thing  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  destiny ; 
or,  aa  he  makes  the  Pythoness  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of 

Tfais  priDciple  sheds  a  considerable  degree  of  dramatic 
interest  on  several  portions  of  the  work,  more  particularly 
perhaps  on  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  Adrastus^,  a 
tragedy  which,  by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
written  by  the  best  masters  purposely  for  the  stage.  Nor 
mast  we  omit  to  observe  the  art  with  which  the  Historian 
avails  himself  of  this  principle  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his 
reader:   Cambyses,  wounded  accidentally  to  death,  finds 
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that  he  has  mistaken  the  oracle,  and  that  the  EcUatanaf 
which  he  understo<xl  of  Media,  alluded  to  an  obscure  town 
in  Syria  of  tlie  same  name,  he  exclaims,  "  Here  is  the  fated 
**  spot  for  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  to  die^ :""  no  person 
can  reiid  this  passage  without  having  the  same  searching 
feeling  as  is  produced  by  a  similar  stroke  of  art  in  Shake- 
speare^s  Macbeth.  Xerxes,  in  the  pride  of  youth  and 
power,  has  bmught  the  myriads  of  Aaia  across  the  Helles- 
pont :  hardly  has  he  set  foot  on  the  European  shore,  than 
various  tokens  forebode  his  disasters*;  the  Persian  prince 
passes  them  unheeded ;  not  so  the  reader,  who  is  prepared 
to  contemplate  during  the  whole  account  of  tlie  expedition 
tho  imbecility  of  human  power  when  acting  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  fate:  the  same  art,  if  art  it  may  be  called,  is 
displayed  in  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Polycrates,  the 
dream  of  the  daughter  previous  to  the  dtiparture  of  her 
father  to  meet  the  treacherous  Greet es,  the  earnestness 
with  whicli  she  is  represented  foreboding  her  parent's  cala- 
mity, and  the  simplicity  with  which  she  prefers  to  abide 
long  unvveddetl,  rather  than  to  lose  a  dear  father,  excite  an 
awful  interest  in  the  reader^. 

The  third  maxim,  that  the  divinity  is  jealous  of  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  man,  and  loves  to  abash  those  that 
raise  themselves  too  high,  is  too  frequently  laid  down  in 
the  course  of  the  History  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  such 
was  the  idea  of  Herodotus.  Solon  produces  it  in  his  dis- 
course,  to  humble  the  pride  of  Crtesus*:  Amasis,  in  his 
letter  to  Polycrates,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  set  his 
friend  on  his  guard  against  too  great  a  reliance  in  his 
own  good  fortune^:  and  Artabanus,  when  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  young  King^s  state  of  mind,  he  makes  a  last 
effort  to  bring  him  to  some  fculings  of  humihty^.  To 
illustrate  this  principle,  the  Historian,  previous  to  recount- 
ing the  disastrous  expedition  of  Cyrus  against  the  Massa- 
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?,  his  dcatl),  and  the  ignominious  treatment  of  his  body 
Toniyrifl,  infunns  the  reader  that  Cyrus  thought  him- 
self something  more  than  a  man,  and  that  no  nation  couJd 
ittfist  his  power^ :  thus  the  chastisement  which  he  receives 
corroborates  the  truth  of  the  maxim  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  Solon. 

The  fourth  maxima  that  no  man  can  be  pi^icated  to  be 
happy,  until  he  has  ended  life  in  happiness,  is  a  necessary 
oocuequence  of  the  preceding  prineiplet^.  Artabanus  deve- 
lopes  it  in  his  speech  to  Xerxes,  just  now  alluded  to,  and 
the  History  exemplifies  it  in  passages  too  numerous  to 
specify*  No  where,  however,  is  its  truth  enforced  more 
dtrecUy  than  when  Croesus,  fixed  on  the  pyre,  calls  out» 
Sokm^  Soiany  Solon^;  in  this  part  of  the  work,  die  sym- 
fiatliy  of  the  conqueror,  the  raging  of  the  flames  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  quench  them,  the  miserable  state  of  the 
Lydian  king,  from  which  he  is  rescued  otdy  by  a  miracle, 
ttmadtute  a  living  picture,  admirably  adapted  to  humble 
thtf  proud,  and  painted  in  such  vivid  colours,  that  when 
0007  viewed^  it  remmns  for  ever  fixed  in  the  memory, 

Herodotus  seldom  j>eniiits  any  opportunity  to  slip  of 
iHywiwing  his  reader  with  the  behef  that  the  divinity 
Yuits  great  crimes  with  great  punishment :  it  will  be  suffi- 
cieni  to  adduce  one  or  two  instances.  After  proving  prac^ 
ticallj  that  the  Trojans  could  not  be  in  possession  of 
JSUtOLt  who  had  indeed  been  ravished  by  Paris,  but  was 
in  Egypt  during  the  war,  he  accounts  For  the  disbehef 
•hewn  by  the  Greeks,  to  the  assertions  of  the  Tro- 
jans: **  the  Greeks  would  not  believe  ihem,  in  my  opU 
•*  moQ^  through  the  design  of  Providence,  in  order  the 
*^  whole  nation  being  swept  away  might  prove  to  mankind 
**  this,  that  for  great  crimes  great  is  the  vengeance  at  the 
^.^  llAIlds  of  the  godsf^  m^  tqov  \t^OL>MV  a^ixr^^tJcTtJOV  f/^a>uti  ih\ 
mtH  ml  nwoo^ixi  ita^oi  twv  $tm^.  Pheretinie  having  glutted  her 
desire  of  blood  and  vengeance  dies  a  most  miserable  death. 
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her  body  swarming,  while  yet  alive>  with  maggots :  Hero- 
dotus observes,  aj  Iga.  av$§wffrotin  al  A/iji^  h^vgal  nfLw^lon  frqif 
$sm  hifipQovoi  yivovrcu^.  The  same  principle  leads  the  His- 
torian, despite  of  the  other  reasons  reported,  to  regard  the 
madness  of  Cleomenes  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  him  by 
Providence,  for  having  tampered  with  the  prophetess  of 
Delphi,  and  procured  the  ruin  of  Denmratus^, 

We  now  proceed  to  the  sixth  and  last  principle  of  this 
moral  philosophy,  namely,  tliat   the  divinity  is  wont   to 
interfere  directly  in  human  aifairs.     To  the  adoption  of 
this  maxim,  Herodotus  was  no  doubt    conducted  by  the 
natural  course  of  his  studies;  for  the  more  we  contemplate 
the  world,  whether  in  active  life,  or  the  pages  of  histor}^ 
the  more  convinced  we  are  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to 
account  for  e%^ery  thing  solely  by  human  agency.     This 
principle,  however,  in  a  mind  gtjided  only  by  the  light  of 
nature,  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  superinduce  some^ 
thing  of  superstition,  and  consequently  creduhty ;  it  would 
be  a  folly  to  deny  tliat  Herodotus  is  entirely  free  from 
those  faihngs.     He  is  of  opinion,  that  tokens  forebode  the 
approach  of  calamities  to  nations  and  cities,  ^iXeei  Se  Koi^ 
w^fxn^fjirutviiv  iin*  civ  jiwXAij  ^syaKa  KO-xa  ij  »oXi  15  fflvfT  t<rt<r^6u  * : 
as  the  Grecian  forces  were  marching  up  to  the  Persians, 
on  the  strand  at  the  foot  of  Mycale,  a  report  pervaded  the 
army,  that  Pausanias  had  defeated  Mardonius  at  Platsea 
that  same  day,  and  a  caduceus,  or  herald^s  wand,  was  re- 
lated to  have  been  seen  on  the  shore;  it  would  certainly  have 
l>een  a  good  stroke  of  policy  in  the  Grecian  leaders  to 
animate  their  men  by  such  a  representation;  the  Historian, 
however,  prefers  attributing  it  to  divine  agency,  charac- 
teristically observing,  Iy^Ka  S^  toAAoIo-i  rexftjj^/o^o-/  Ittx  rot  $elet 
Tav  T^yftoTcov',     Hence,  likewise,  the   repugnance  which 
he  exhibits  in  the  second  book,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
on   the   Egyptian   mysteries*.     Let   it   not,  however,  be 
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supposed,  that  this  superstition  has  induced  him  to  suppress 
any  thing  that  might  be  used  as  an  argument  against  hia 
oim  principles.  A  little  previous  to  the  account  of  the 
bsttle  of  SakmiB,  he  quotes  a  prediction  of  Bacist  the  seer, 
which  had  been  remarkably  fulfilled;  the  comment  de- 
serves  attention,  as  it  decidedly  proves  that  Hermlotus  did 
beHere  in  the  oracles  which  are  so  thickly  scattered  over 
his  pages:  "  -when  I  consider  these  events,  and  reflect  that 
**  Bads  has  spoken  so  distinctly,  I  dare  not  myself  say  any 
**  thing  in  contradiction  of  oracles,  nor  do  I  approve  it  in 
**  others*.**  Yet  the  Historian  does  not  scrapie  in  another 
part  of  his  work  to  unfold  the  avaricious  views  of  the 
Pythoness  herself^,  and  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  those 
who  had  corrupted  her  were  the  real  authors  of  the  dcli- 
irenmce  of  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidae''. 
Bill  enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject  to  minister  to 
the  depraved  appetite  of  those  |>ersons  who  love  to  fix  on 
the  failings  of  great  men.  The  reader  who  recollects  that 
Herodotus  was  a  pagan,  and  considers  the  immense  difB- 
cttlty,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  the  utter  impossibility,  of 
the  human  mind,  in  that  state  of  spiritual  darkness,  keep- 
ing itself  properly  balanced  between  the  extremes  of  uni^ 
▼ersal  scepticism,  and  disgusting  superstition,  will  admire 
the  spirit  of  true  devotion  which  pervades  the  whole  work : 
otie  striking  instance  among  many  may  be  brought  for- 
ward ;  he  has  been  considering  the  state  of  the  Greek 
natkuis  at  the  time  that  tidings  were  brought  of  Xerxes's 
btention  to  invade  and  subjugate  the  country,  and  shews 
wiih  great  political  skill,  that  Greece  was  indebted  for  her 
freedom  to  the  decisive  measures  adopted  by  the  Athe- 
niaiia;  thence  he  concludes,  that  it  was  they  who  effectually 
<fid  repel  the  King,  next,  at  least,  he  adds,  fearing  the 
Grecian  reader  may  be  induced  by  the  preceding  political 
and  shrewd  statement  of  the  facts  to  forget  that  he  was  to 
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thank  the  gods  for  the  victories  won  by  his  forefathers, 
next)  at  least,  to  the  gods,  aurol  outoi  ^<rav  ol  fiatrik^a  ^ra.  ye 
^eovs  avwo■alMtvo^^.  Providence  did  not  ordain  thai  this 
virtuous  man  should  have  the  privilege  of  acquiring  the 
principles  of  a  pure  and  revealed  religion;  but  that  same 
Providence  has  permitted  that  his  works  should  survive 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  wreck  of  ancient  literature ; 
so  that  we,  who*  through  the  divine  raercy,  have  the 
straight  mad  pointed  out  to  us,  are  enabled  to  avoid  the 
errors  into  which  the  greatest  men,  when  left  to  the  light 
of  nature,  have  fidlen,  and  haply  may  be  brought  to  a 
conviction  of  our  unworthiness,  when  we  contrast  our  own 
feelings  of  devotion  with  those  even  of  an  ethnic  philoso- 
pher, whose  soul  was  cramped  under  the  trammels  of  un- 
avoidable superstition. 

But  as  the  religion  of  Herodotus  cnaj  be  attacked,  at 
the  present  period,  without  any  danger  to  the  worldly  in- 
terests of  the  critic,  there  are  many  passages  of  the  History 
produced  as  proofs  of  superstition  and  creduhty,  which 
might  more  fairly  be  regarded  as  arguments  of  a  very 
praiseworthy  feeling  of  religion  and  morality.  Artabazus, 
in  his  attack  on  the  Potida^atie,  loses  a  good  portion 
of  his  troops  by  a  wonderful  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea 
in  the  I'hermaic  gulf;  the  Historian  assents  to  the  belief 
of  the  natives,  that  this  was  a  miracle  wrought  by  Nep- 
tune, in  order  to  punish  the  barbarians  for  having  vio- 
lated his  temple  and  sacred  image  ^,  The  battle  of 
Plataea  was  fought  near  a  grove  sacred  to  Ceres;  Hero- 
dotus states  it  to  be  an  extraordinary  fact,  tliat  none  of  the 
barbarians  fell  within  the  precinct*  but  that  all  the  bodies 
were  found  on  profane  ground ;  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  this  likewise  was  a  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the 
goddess,  because  the  Persians  had  violated  her  fane  at 
Eleusis*,  The  commentators  do  not  fail  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  the   superstition   of  the   writer:    it 
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Would  certainly  be  more  honest  to  refer  to  that  noble 
portion  of  the  work,  where  Herodotus  explains  the  moral 
▼lew  that  he  takes  of  sacred  matters:  Canibyscs,  in  his 
iovaiiion  of  Egypt,  had  insulted  and  derided  the  temples, 
the  gods,  and  the  rites  of  the  inhabitants  ;  'Herodotus  con- 
eludes,  that  he  must  have  been  completely  reft  of  his 
setldes,  06  yd^  dv  Ifoltri  rt  xott  Wfj^atoKrt  hrT^!tgr\(rs  xaraytKav^^ 
a  principle  which,  as  a  practical  philosopher,  he  proves  by 
an  interesting  and  instructive  anecdote.  Eloquent  and 
poetical  as  the  op|x>nents  of  superstition  may  be  in  their 
cL-scriptions  of  the  evils  which  it  produces  on  the  human 
mind,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  affords  an  easy  oppor* 
lunsty  of  displacing  the  ornaments  of  oratory,  and  working 
OR  the  passions  of  men,  still  they  will  unquestionably  allow, 
that  sacrilege,  under  whatever  form,  and  among  whatever 
people  it  may  occur,  is  a  very  wicked  crime,  so  ivicked 
indeed,  that  one  is  tempted  to  regard  it,  like  suicide,  as 
one  too  horrible  to  enter  the  mind  of  any  but  a  mathnan; 
and  certainly  that  historian  should  not  be  jeered  as  super- 
stitious himself,  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  exciting 
puWic  detestation  against  such  impious  deeds;  if  mistaken 
tn  the  religious  view  of  the  subject,  he  is,  as  a  pagan, 
entitled  to  the  compassion  of  the  wise;  but  the  solidity  of 
the  moral  principle  cannot  fail  to  claim  their  admirntion, 
however  "rt  may  be  railed  at  by  the  foolisli  and  inexperi- 
enced. Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  accuse  Herodotus 
of  loo  much  credulity,  and  of  attaching  implicit  faith  to 
the  traditions  he  collected  in  the  various  countries  he  vi- 
sited, are  bound  in  justice  to  produce  classical  instances  of 
kb  believing  in  the  reports  he  indites.  The  most  instructive 
mode  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  state  and  history  of  any 
Mrtioii^  particularly  at  the  time  when  tlie  Muses  were 
written,  was  to  give  fairly  the  various  legends,  traditions, 
mad  reports  credited  by  tJie  inhabitants,  and  to  leave 
Ibe   reader  to  judge   for   himself;   this  task    Herodotus 
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undertook  and  performed*,  quoting  invariably  with   the 

utmost  scrupulousness  his  authorities*;  it  sometimes  indeed 
happens,  that  he  does  give  his  own  opmion,  in  words  which 
imply  much  modesty  and  diffidence  %  but  in  none  of  those 
cases  can  he  be  accused  of  credulity;  on  the  contrary, 
those  parts  of  the  work  are,  perhaps,  without  one  exception, 
so  many  proofs  of  his  good  sense,  and  sound  judgment. 
One  of  the  practical  advantages  resulting  from  this  manner 
of  handling  the  subjects  is,  that  the  reader  certainly  obtains 
from  a  perusal  of  Herodotus  a  far  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  civilization  among  distant  nations,  than  he 
would  have  from  reading  any  philosophical  treatise  on  their 
character  that  could  have  been  penned.  We  must  therefore 
beware,  particularly  when  we  consider  the  object  and  plan  of 
the  whole  work  J  and  the  success  attending  its  execution,  of 
accusing  the  Historian  too  lightly  of  credulity;  for  surely 
it  would  be  not  only  absurd  but  highly  dishonest  to  stigma- 
tize a  modern  traveller  as  sharing  in  the  base  and  barbarous 
superstition  of  the  South  of  Europe,  because  he  affirms,  that 
at  Naples  the  common  people  bring  forward  many  instances 
of  the  progress  of  volcanic  torrents,  and  tlic  horrors  of  a 
protracted  drought,  being  checked  by  the  exposition  of 
St.  Januarius's  blood.  Nor  would  the  indignation  of  the 
accused  be  much  diminished  were  he  told,  that  he  ought 
to  have  strung  together  some  common  places  about  super- 
stition, in  order  to  shew  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
Catholic  bigotry.  But  perhaps  more  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  than  is  strictly  necessary,  particularly  when  we 
consider  the  many  proofs  of  sound  judgment  and  critical 
discnmi nation  which  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
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works  of  Herodotus  may  bring  for\vard  from  the  text  of 
hi»  History.  He  expresses  his  disbelief  of  the  god's 
nightly  visits  to  the  Babylonian  temple^:  he  endeavours 
to  explain  physically  the  curious  tradition  of  the  Dodo- 
nnuis'^:  and  over  and  over  again,  after  the  relation  of 
ffmic  wonder-working  report,  wc  meet  with  the  phrase, 
hfti  fiJsjt  wv  rmna  Aiyovrif  oy  ir«i3ouo-i,  or  sometliing  similar*. 

Up  to  this  point  of  these  observations  tlie  object  has 
been  to  give  some  idea  of  the  art  and  character  of  Hero- 
dotus, considered  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher;  it  now 
fmiaiiifl  to  investigate  his  qualifications  in  a  cognate  though 
more  conEned  view  as  an  historian ;  in  which  therefore  it 
wijl  be  necessary  to  enquire,  whether  in  his  accounts  of  so 
iDany  and  different  nations,  and  in  the  commemoration  of 
events  extending  over  such  a  long  range  of  time,  he  has 
exhibited  due  industry  and  judgment  of  research ;  strict 
^iFeraeity  in  inditing  the  result  of  his  enquiries ;  and  lastly, 
whctber  he  has  adopted  such  a  mode  of  conveying  his 
^itenlstion,  as  may  please,  interest,  and  allure  his  readers. 
For  vrithout  much  industry  and  patience,  corroborated  by 
a  Kouod  judgment,  it  is  impossible  that  man  should  ever 
arrive  at  historical  truth ;  without  truth  history  is  but  a 
norel;  and  again,  unless  truth  is  decked  with  the  oma* 
ments  of  a  pleasing  diction,  mankind  too  frequently  turn 
aside  from  it  with  indifference. 

Of  Herodotus's  industry,  the  History  in  its  whole  and  in 
tach  of  its  parts  liears  the  most  irrefragable  proof:  he 
travelled  over  almost  all  the  countries  which  it  was  neces- 
mry  he  should  mention,  examining  with  scrupulous  atten- 
tioo^  as  we  have  before  observed,  their  geograpliical  situ- 
their  productions  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature^  the 
and  religion  of  the  inhabitants;  he  consulted  their 
tiunents,  and  inscriptions,  and  historical  chronicles ;  and 
fully  collected  their  traditions*     He  measured  himself 
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the  Propontis  and  Eiixine  Sea';  examined  carefully  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe them  as  an  eye-witness' ;  and  when  lie  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  personal  observation,  he  consutted  the  best 
informed  natives  of  the  countries  he  visited.  Cautious  of 
adopting  traditions  without  sufficient  authority,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  obtain  all  possible  evidence  to  warrant  a  correct 
inference ;  tlius  he  travelled,  he  tells  us,  from  Memphis  to 
Heliopolis,  and  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes,  expressly  to 
ascertain  whether  the  priests  of  the  last  two  places  would 
agree  with  those  of  Memphis :  rSeAwv  eiSsva*  si  (ru^jL^ria-QifTai 
To7«n  Aoyoia*  toTcti  ev  Meju,^* '.  The  second  book  affords  Hke- 
wise  another  remarkable  instance  of  his  anxiety  to  come  at 
the  truth,  and  of  the  patience  which  he  exposed  to  all  tlie 
obstacles  that  stootl  in  his  way.  He  had  heard  from  tlie 
priests  of  Egypt  an  account  of  the  antiquity  of  the  worship 
of  Hercules,  which  was  calculated  to  startle  a  Greek ; 
desirous  of  arriving  at  t!ie  truth  in  a  point  so  important  as 
connected  with  the  religion  of  his  country,  he  proceeded  to 
Tyre,  and  from  thence  to  the  island  of  Thasas,  two  places 
celebrated  for  the  antiquity  of  their  temples  of  Hercules; 
finding  that  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptian,  Tyrian,  and 
Thasian  priests  pretty  nearly  agreed,  he  concluded,  with 
good  reason,  that  those  Greeks  acted  more  consonantly  to 
probability  who  possessed  two  temples  of  Hercules,  one  of 
the  hero,  and  the  other  of  the  god^*  Another  equally 
convincing  proof  of  the  care  and  industry  with  which 
Herodotus  pursued  his  historical  researches,  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  evident  attention  with  which  he  examined 
almost  all  the  celebrated  temples  existing  in  his  day  ;  most 
of  which  he  describes  as  an  eye-witness*.  For  in  those 
ancient  times  almost  all  remarkable  events  were  transmitted 
to  |>osterity  by  means  of  inscriptions  engraved  on  durable 
monuments,  and  tripods  dedicated  in  the  temples.     As  an 
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iple  of  the  judgment  with  which  those  researclies  were 
conducted,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  that  part  of  the 
itory  where  Herodotus  discusses*  the  probability  of  the 
of  writing  having  been  introduced  in  Greece  by  the 
Phomidans^. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  one  who  took  such  pains 
■scert^in  the  truth,  would  be  equally  scrupulous  in 
oflenng  nothing  but  the  truth  to  his  reader;  and  indeed, 
as  it  may  sound  to  thoac  who  have  been  in  the 
it  of  hearing  Herodotus  stigmatized  as  a  liar,  by  per- 
\mms  who  ought  to  know  better,  there  probably  is  no 
ttbor,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  (the  inspired  writers 
I,)  who  deserve  to  be  placed  before  hini  in  the 
•cole  of  truth  and  accuracy.  Not,  however,  that  it  is  to 
|1»  supposed,  that  every  thing  contained  in  the  nine  btx)ks 
strictly  true,  or  even  was  thought  to  be  so  by  the  auUior 
Kimself :  "  It  is  my  duty,*^  he  says  in  one  place>  "  to  report 
*'  what  is  reported ;  not,  however,  that  I  am,  therefore, 
**  obhged  to  give  credit  to  all ;  and  this  observation  I 
**  would  have  to  be  applied  throughout  the  whole  His- 
tory:'^ fyw  Sf  i^iiXcu  k^ynv  t«  kryofi^a,  ^e/Sscflati  ys  ftsv 
ijk  9&  %siVTonFa<n  opsikaf  xat  fJi.<tt  rovro  to  tito;  i^ircti  if  •Kavra.  rav 
X^yw*.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  fairness  necessary,  that  be- 
fore we  accuse  Herodotus  of  a  wish  to  deceive  in  any  par- 
ticular  passage  of  his  History,  we  should  first  ascertain 
whether  he  is  speaking  on  his  own  authority,  or  on  tliat  of 
others;  for  this  the  original  text  must  be  referred  to, 
because  the  modem  languages  not  admitting  of  that  syn- 
tactical flexibility  by  which  a  long  narration  may  be  g<»- 
vemed  by  one  verb  at  the  beginning,  it  must  often  happen 
that  the  translator  is  obliged  to  represent  Herodotus*  as 
speaking  in  his  own  name,  while  he  really  is  only  relating 
what  he  has  heard  from  others ;  for  instance,  in  the  long 
tak  about  Rhampsinitus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  sous  of 
the  architect,  a  person  who  would  only  con  suit  a  modern 
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translation  might  naturally  be  led  to  believe  that  the  whole 
is  stated  by  Herodotus  on  his  own  anthority ;  whereas  in 
the  Greek  the  structure  of  every  sentence  recalls  to  the 
reader's  attention  that  the  writer  is  only  repeating  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  Egyptian  priests ;  or,  to  use  the  gram- 
matical tcrniSj  that  each  infinitive  is  governed  by  iKeyov  at 
the  head  of  the  chapter  '^. 

The  interior  evidence,  therefore,  of  the  veracity  of  the 
History  of  Herodotus  consists  in  the  visible  care  with 
ivhtch  lie  always  quotes  his  authorities*;  his  attention  to 
mark  his  own  opinion,  whenever  lie  thinks  proper  to  offer 
it®;  and  his  upright  and  frank  avowal  of  being  nnable  to 
give  any  certain  information  to  his  reader,  when  his  re- 
searches have  not  enabled  him  to  obtain  any  that  he  could 
rely  upon  ***.  This  evidence  is  so  convincing,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  to  the  honour  of  the  ancients  that  so  many  among 
them  should  have  treated  the  Historian  as  a  fabulist; 
that  the  pretended  learned,  however,  among  tlie  moderns 
should  cherish  a  similar  opinion,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  their  ignorance  equals  their  pre- 
sumption. D'Anville  and  Rennell  among  geographers ; 
Shaw^  Parke,  Browne,  Belzoni,  among  travellers;  Cuvier 
among  naturalists;  all  beai'  their  powerful  testimony  to 
the  astonishing  accuracy  of  the  Father  of  History.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  laugh  at  Herodotus,  when  he  asserts  that 
Africa  is  a  peninsula  ",  or  when  he  states  that  the  Niger 
was  reported  to  flow  from  the  west  *,  His  descriptions  of 
the  crocodile*,  the  hippopotamus*',  the  method  of  embalming 
bodies*,  are  all  found  to  be  perfectly  exact  by  modem  na- 
turalists: it  is  even  now  said,  that  the  ants  mentioned  in 
the  third  book  *  as  throwing  up  the  gold  sand  have  been 
recognized  lately  in  the  animal  called  the  corsac^^  a  sort  of 
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do^or  fox;  so  true  js  the  remark  made  by  the  illiistrious 
Bo«rhavef  in  shewing  the  possibility  of  the  account  of  the 
finintain  in  the  country  of  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians  ^ 
being  true :  "  hodiern»  observationes  probant  fere  omniA 
**  UAGHt  viBi  dicta'.""  Those,  therefore,  who  join  in  the 
trite  and  old  cry  of  falsehood  against  Herodotus,  in  this 
day,  give  no  alight  evidence  of  their  own  vanity  and  pre- 
■umption;  in  ancient  times  indeed,  when  the  world  was 
Httle  known,  men  might  be  excused  if  they  brought  the 
loeii&aiton  again^tt  an  author,  who  was  not  only  a  great 
r,   but  Jikewiee   too   honest    to  follow   the   poet'i^ 


Ou  T9i  Satoffa  KsqUmv 

But  in  examining  how  far  an  historian  is  entitled  to 

the  confidence  of  his  readers,  there  are  two  questions  to 

rhieh  the  attention  must  be  particukriy  directed ;  namely, 

whether  he  is  blindly  partial  to  any  particular  country? 

whether  he  is  inclined  to  favour  any  particular  system 

political  government  ?  Patriotic  and  political  prejudices, 

however  necessary  to  tighten  the  bonds  of  human  society. 

It  to  be  carefully   excluded   from  history,  the  main 

;t  of  which  is  to  unfold  the  nature  of  man,  as  acted 

rpon   by  different    religions,  climates,  and  governments. 

ICO,  however,  the  writer  of  history  starts  with  the  de- 

of  shewing  the  superiority  of  any  particular  society  of 

I,  or  of  any  particular  fonn  of  government,  it  generally 

IS,  that  the  love  of  system  gives  a  tincture  to  state- 

.,  even  accurate  in   themselves,  which   hinders   the 


T  libk  iii.  23*  ^  Boeritav«,  EJementa  Chymiv.  quoied  by  WesseLing. 
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circumstance:  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  thai  no  «uch 
contradictor  was  found.  The  whole  of  Greece  assembled 
must  consequently  ha%e  been  convinced  of  the  veracity  of 
the  History ;  and  surely  modern  readers  cannot  require  a 
safer  warrant  of  its  authenticity,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
Grecian  history  is  in  any  respect  concerned. 

As  to  the  political  principles  of  Herodotus,  he  has  ex- 
plained them  too  clearly  for  the  most  careless  reader  to  be 
in  doubt  what  they  really  were ;  he  was  a  republican  :  this 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  events  of  bis  life,  but  likewise 
by  his  own  words :  SijXoi  8t  otJ  x«t*  ev  jutouvov,  aKKoi  vavrtx^t^, 
jj  i<njy<5g/>)  ws  eori  Xf*5fta  ffvov^otiov^.  The  truth  of  which  ob- 
servation he  illustrates  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants.  We 
must  beware,  however,  of  attributmg  an  improper  and 
too  extensive  sense  to  the  word  isagoria ;  it  certainly 
means  in  Herodotus  nothing  more  than  the  even-handed 
award  of  justice  according  to  law,  and  the  equal  right,  |>08- 
•essed  by  all  citizens,  of  raising  themselves  to  rank  in  the 
state,  by  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  talents  with  which 
Providence  may  have  blessed  them.  This  liberty  was 
incom|mtible  with  the  existence  of  the  tu^«wo?,  who  was 
obhged  to  ensure  the  possession  of  an  usurped  throne  by 
the  partiality  of  favour  shewn  to  his  own  creatures;  it 
might,  however,  be  coexistent  with  the  ^aciXfuj,  as  at 
Sparta  for  instance,  where,  although  there  were  two  kings*, 
the  law  was  the  sole  master,  both  over  the  kings  and  the 
subjects^.  The  Historian  even  appears  anxious  in  different 
places  to  impress  on  the  Grecian  readers  a  fact  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  unwilling  to  believe ;  namely,  that  the 
Persian  nation  were  not  without  the  true  feehngs  of  li- 
berty. In  the  third  book,  the  seven  grandees,  having  put 
the  magi  to  death,  hold  counsel  on  what  form  of  govern- 
ment it  will  be  expedient  to  adopt,  now  that  the  direct 
line  from  Cyrus  is  extinct :  the  respective  speakers  shew 
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the  advantages  of  a  democracy,  af  an  aristocracy »  of  a 

raonarchy  ;  the  proposal  of  retaitiing  the  monarchical  form 

of  goveromeDt  at  last  prevails.     It  would  be  the  height  of 

folly  to  suppose  that  the  very  words  written  by  the  His- 

toriiin  were  really  spoken  by  the  orators :  the  intention  of 

Herodotus  was,  no  doubt,  to  shew  the  Greeks,  that  people 

who  have  as  good  ideas  of  the  advantages  of  liberty  as 

on  which  the  best  republicans  are  wont  to  pride 

'diemaelves,  may  elect,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  to 

subject  themselves  to  a  monarchy:   indeed,  have  we  not 

the  reasoning  of  Darius  exemplified  in  its  minutest 

Is  by  the  revolution  of  France  ?    This  fact,  however, 

of  the  Grecians  were  unwilling  to  allow :  hence  the 

ig  expressiooi  of  the   Historian ;    xal  i Afp^dtjtrixy  kayot 

enrr^i  fniif  tyioitrj  "EXA-^vcwv,   eXfj^^ijtrav  S*  cSv^,      Mardonius, 

the  PcThian  satrap,  gives  a  democratical  constitution  to  the 

kloniao  states,  an  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  eyes  of 

iJie  Greek   republicans,  which    Herodotus  takes  care^  to 

produce  as  a  corroboration  of  the  probability  of  the  senti- 

meQts  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  conspirators  against  the 

ilMgt.      Although    a   republican,  therefore,  by  principle, 

(Herodotus  was   willing  to  allow  that   every  nation  knew 

^kmi  what  government  was*  fitting  for  itself;  '*  for,"  says  he 

in  one  place,  **  were  one  to  oifcr  all  nations  to  make  their 

•*  choice  of  the  best  laws  out  of  all  codes,  they  would  each, 

**  afiter  mature  reflection,  select  tlieir  own ;  so  convinced 

**"  is  every  nation  that  its  own  institutions  are  much  the 

**  beit*.""     It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  Hero- 

^dotuii  approved  that  pliable  maxim,  which  travellers  have 

unfrequently  made  the  excuse  for  disgraceful  conduct, 

?ly,  to  6t  one's  behaviour  to  the  customs  of  the  country 

may  happen  to  be  residing  in  for  a  time ;  or,  according 

to  the  foolish  proverb,  "to  do  at  Rome  as  Rome  does.'* 

[rrodotus  mentions  the  courageous  manner  in  which  the 

Sf>iaiAiis  aent  to  Xerxes,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  heralds 
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who  had  been  murdered,  upheld  the  dignity  of  their  na- 
tional usages*,  with  as  much  high-minded  pride  as  an 
English nian  could  relate  the  very  same  conduct  exem- 
pliBed  in  the  ambassador  of  his  own  nation  to  the  court  of 
China. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing  on  the 
beauties  of  the  diction  of  Herodotus,  as  on  this  subject 
both  the  ancients  and  moderns  are  all  agreed.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  a  good  judge  on  these  points,  assigns  to 
Herodotus  the  same  rank  and  class  in  style  among  historians, 
as  to  Homer  among  the  epic  poets,  to  Sophocles  among  the 
tragedians,  and  to  Demosthenes  among  the  orators.  He- 
rodotus wrote  for  the  people ;  his  object  therefore  was  to 
instruct ;  hence  simplicity  and  elearness  are  the  main  and 
distinctive  features  of  his  style :  if  he  lias  to  describe  any 
place,  he  takes,  as  it  were,  the  reader  by  the  hand,  and 
leads  him  over  it :  in  his  descriptions  of  the  actions  of 
men,  he  selects  precisely  tlie  language  befitting  their  sta- 
tion, their  age,  and  their  rank :  and  in  the  art  of  making 
his  personages  display  character  in  their  discourses,  he  has 
been  excelled  by  none  but  Shakespeare,  although  perhaps 
equalled  in  the  modern  day  by  the  author  of  the  Scotch 
novels.  In  short,  in  his  language  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else  Herodotus  gives  manifest  proof  that  his  know- 
ledge was  acquired  by  actual  and  direct  intercourse  with 
mankind,  and  not  with  books-  It  was  this  practical  know- 
ledge that  enabled  him  to  discover  and  believe  that  the 
Phoenicians  had  circumnavigated  Africa,  and  that  the  Cas- 
pian was  a  sea  of  itself;  two  important  truths,  which 
Strabo^  a  most  respectable  and  learned  writer  of  later 
times,  could  not  be  brought  to  admit.  To  this  practical 
knowledge  he  was  likewise  indebted  for  the  easy  freedom 
and  sweet  simpHcity  of  his  style,  which,  compared  with 
the  studied  elegancies  of  some  writers,  are  as  much  supe* 
rior,  as  the  healthy  breeze  of  the  open  field  is  to  the  per- 
fumed air  of  a  confined  apartment, 
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IN  this  Translation  of  the  Works  of  Herodotus,  the 
ject  has  been  to  give  a  correct  version  of  the  original, 
as  simple  and  clear  language  as  possible,  simplicity 
and  clearness  being  regarded  as  the  most  striking  cha- 
;lenstics  of  style  in  tlie  original :  the  Notes  have 
composed  in  the  two-fold  view,  of  illustrating  the 
meannig  of  the  Historian,  and  of  e?(plaining  the  gram- 
itical  construction  of  his  language.  The  comments  of 
latter  class  have  been  written  principally  with  the  view 
of  directing  the  attention  of  the  student  in  Greek  to  the 
iliarities  of  structure  in  the  text;  lest,  proinpted  by 
lolence,  he  should  imagine,  that  a  perusal  of  a  trans- 
may  answer  the  purpose  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
ir  himself.  The  reader  is  requested  to  treat  with 
le  indulgence  the  translation  of  the  first  book,  as  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  which  it  would  be  uninteresting  to 
enumerate,  hindered  the  translator  from  giving  full  scope 
to  his  plans  until  ihe  commencement  of  Eutkrfe. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  the  translator,  to  deal  fairly 
with  the  public,  should  state,  that  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  University,  in  which  his  work  is  published. 


P.  E.  L. 


Summer  Town,  near  Oxford,  1827. 
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NINE  BOOKS 

or  THE 

HISTORY  OF  HERODOTUS- 


BOOK  I.    CLIO. 

Herodotus,  intending  to  deyelope  the  causes  of  tlie  hos- 
Itity  between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians^  in  the  iirst  place 
fftcortis  thf  mutual  rapes  of  women  committed  by  the  two 
pmrUes  :  lliat  of  lo,  1  ;  tliat  of  Europa  and  Medea,  2 ;  that  of 
Hellefi,  3 :  in  doing  which»  he  states  the  accounts  given  both 
by  the  Persians  and  the  Phcetiicians.  Theu,  as  Crwsus,  king 
of  the  Lydians,  wa»  the  Rrst  to  attack  the  Greeks  with 
arms,  5,  he  enters  on  the  Lydian  history,  G.  The  first  kings 
of  the  Lydians,  then,  sprang  from  Atys^  the  second  dynasty 
from  HerculeMf  1,  the  last  of  whdtn^  Candanles,  having  been 
led  by  Gyges,  B — 12,  the  kingdom  is  transferred  to  the 
fmmnafia.  Then  follows  the  history  of  Gytjes,  V^,  14;  that 
lif  Ard;/*^  IS*  under  whose  reign  the  Ciminerians  made  an 
rtjpiion  in  Asia,  and  took  Sardis,  15;  that  of  Sadyaties,  W; 
iftt  of  Altfatfeit  IB,  25,  who  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from 
ifia.  Digressions  axe  interposed  relating  to  Thrasybulus, 
le  tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  Periander,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
cotemponury  with  whom  was  Arion,  saved  by  a  dolphin, 
20^24.  Alyaites  is  succeeded  by  liis  son  Crcemsj  26,  who 
subjugates  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  extends  his  power  over 
ihe  whole  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Halys,  26—28.  Crcesus  is 
««imonished  unsuccessfully  by  Solon  of  A  then  h,  to  hold  no 
one  happy,  until  he  have  ended  life  in  happiness,  20—33. 
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Crce»us  is  visited  with  great  calamity;  his  son  Atys  is  killed 
unwittingly  in  the  cliase  by  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian    refugee, 
34 — 4,3.  The  Medes  haying;  been  conc^uered  by  Cyrus,  Creesus, 
alarmed   at  the  growing  power   of  the  Persians,  lirst  sends 
round  to  make  trial  of  the  oracles  of  the  Greeks,  40 — 52,  and 
then  consults  about  levying  war  against  Cyrus ;  an  ambiguous 
answer  is  returned,  which  Croesus  interprets  as  favourable  to 
himself,  and  therefore  undertakes  the  expedition^  first  sending 
to  court  the  alliance  of  the  Greeks,  the  chief  nations  of  whom 
at  that  time  were  the  Athenians  and   Lacedfemomans,  the 
former  sprung  from  the  Pelasgi,  the  latter  from  the  Hellens, 
56,  seq.     The  empire  of  the  Athenians  was  then  held  by 
Pisistratus,  5D — 64;  the  Lacedaemonians  had  received  excel- 
lent laws  from   Lvcurgus,  05,  and  conquered  the  Tegeans^ 
00,  seq.     The  Lacedaemonians  frame  an  alliance  with  Crcesus, 
09»      Crcesus   crosses   the   Halys»  and    engages   Cyrus  with 
dubious   success  in  Qie   Pierian   plain,   75,   seq.     Returning 
to  Sardis,  he  sends  for  assistance  from  the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians»  and  Lacedemonians,  77-     Cyrus  meanwhile  tollows 
rapidly  on  the  heels  of  Croesus;  conquers  the  Lydiaii  army 
before  the  town ;  besieges  Sardia,  which  he  takes,  together 
with  Crcesus  himself,  79 — 85.     The  country  and  manners  of 
the  Lydians  are  briefly  described,  93,  seq.     The  History  then 
passes   to   Cyrm„  95*      The  empire  of  Asia  had   been  five 
hundred  and  twenty  years  in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians;  (be 
Medes  were  the  first  to  assert  their  freedom;  their  example 
was   followed   by   other  nations.      The   Medes,   after  eleven 
years   of  anarchy,  choose   JDeioces  for  their  king,   95 — 101. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Phraortes,  102;  Phraortes  is  succeeded 
by  Cyaxares,  who  expels  the  Scythians,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Asia;  and  subjects  the  Assyrians,  103 — 106.     Ai- 
tyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  admonished  by  a  dream,  gives 
his  daughter  Mandaue  in  marriage  to  a  Persian^  Cambyses ; 
he  delivers  the  child  born  of  that  marriage  to  Harpagus,  with 
orders  to  put  it  to  death ;    Harpagus  gives  the  child  to  a 
herdsman,  with  orders  to  expose  it;  but  the  herdsman,  pre- 
vailed upon  by  his  own  wife,  educates  the  child  as  his  own. 
Cyrus,  thus    preserved,   having   reached   his   tenth   year,   is 
recognized  by  his  j^raiidfalher  Astyages,  and  sent  safe  into 
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Persia;  Harpagiis  however  is  puiiished  in  a  most  cruel 
tnatioer,  107 — 1^1.  Harpagus,  desirous  of  being  avenged  of 
the  injury  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Aatyages,  prompts 
Cyrus  to  rise  up  against  his  grandfather :  Cyrus  excites  the 
Persians  to  rebellion,  1*2*2 — 126.  The  Medes  are  routed  in 
two  battles,  and  Astyages  himself  is  taken  prisoner,  127--130. 
The  manners  of  the  Persians  are  described,  131 — 140.  After 
conquering  Crcesus,  Cyrus  directs  bis  arms  against  the  Asiatic 
Greeks;  but  before  the  Historian  describes  the  war,  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  situation  of  tonia»  the  origin,  institutions, 
•nd  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  142 — 148;  the  same  with 
ipect  to  j^olis,  149.  Cyrus»  having  once  more  subdued 
the  Lydians,  who  had  rebelled,  154—160,  sends  Harpagus 
against  the  lonians,  among  whom  the  Phoeai^ans  and  Teians 
Ibrsake  their  towns,  and  establish  themselves  elsewhere:  the 
rest  itibmit,  162 — 170.  Caria  and  Lycia  are  next  subdued, 
171 — 176.  In  the  meantime  Cyrus  in  person  subdues  upper 
Asia:  description  of  Babylon,  and  history  of  Semiramts  and 
Nitocris,  177 — 187-  Cyrus  conquers  the  Babyloriians  in 
battle ;  drives  them  within  the  city,  which  he  besieges,  and 
captures  by  stratagem,  188 — ^191.  In  this  place  the  territory 
of  the  Babylonians,  their  institutions,  taws,  manners,  diet, 
Arc.  are  described,  11»2 — 200.  At  last  Cyrus,  carrying  war 
against  the  Massagettic,  crosses  the  Araxes,  and  is  slain  by 
4|ueen  Tomyris,  201  to  tlie  end. 

BOOK  11.     EUTERPE*. 

Vambysks,  having  succeeded  his  father  Cyrus  on  the  throne, 
lertakes  in  the  lifth  year  an  expedition  against  tht?  ^*^gyp~ 


*  The  Egyptian  bittoiy,  which  Herodotus  gives  fFom  tfie  accounts  uf  the 
natSyis  la  grMtpait,  if  not  whnlly,  fAbuloos  \  many  of  the  events  which  they 
mtioa  being  proved  by  chrottologitlii  to  bear  dates  previctui  ta  the  deluge. 
Vo  Chnstuo,  therefore,  in  his  semes,  will  think  of  iva»ting  hif>  time  in  so 
«|H«rd  a  mumer.  ai  in  studyrog  the  foolish  repte^ntations  of  thofe  priests. 
Err  tars  i*  nevertheless  valuable  by  the  accounts  it  coouins  of  the  inonu> 
tttti,  maoBers^  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants ,  the  veracity  of  which  cajuiot 
•the  called  into  doubt :  but  as  those  portions  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  an 
aammary,  while  on.  the  other  band  it  would  be  highly  impertinent  to 
a  fabuknis  chronology,  the  reader  must  excuie  ihtr  btevity  of  the 
flammary  of  tins  book.     Trajulat^ 
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tiaos;  but  before  the  Historian  relates  thut  expedition^  he 
describes  the  country  of  the  E^ptians,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Nile,  2 — 36,  the  manners,  rites,  and  mode  of  living:  of  the 
people,  37 — 08.  The  series  of  their  king;s  is  given,  9E^^-150. 
The  affairs  of  Egypt  become  better  known  after  strangers  are 
admitted  into  the  country  by  Psammetkhm,  161,  seq.  He  i% 
succeeded  by  Necos^  168,  who  is  succeeded  by  Psammis,  160, 
who  is  succeeded  by  Apries,  161,  Apriea  is  deprived  of  the 
crown  by  Amnsitt  162,  (here  the  seven  castes  of  the  Egyp- 
tians are  described,  164,  seq.)  172  to  the  end. 


BOOK  111.     THALIA. 

The  causes  of  the  war  between  CambyaeB  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, 1 — 9.  King  Pmmifieniitts,  son  of  A  masts,  is  conquered 
near  Pelusium,  10,  seq.  After  the  surrender  of  Memphis,  the 
Africans,  Cyrena^aus,  and  Barcaaans  surrender  of  their  (jwn 
accord,  13.  Psammenitus  is  at  drst  treated  liberally,  but 
soon  after,  being  caught  intriguing,  is  put  to  deaths  14,  15. 
Having  subjugated  Egypt,  Carabyses  resolves  to  carry  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  Ammonians,  and  Ethiopians;  but 
the  Phoenicians  refuse  to  carry  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
their  fellow  citizens;  the  expedition  therefore  is  dropped,  W: 
spies  are  sent  from  the  Ichthyophagi  to  the  Ethiopians,  20 ; 
they  bring  back  a  threatening  answer  from  the  king.  The 
army  marching  against  the  Ethiopians  is  compelled  to  return 
by  famine,  2«S.  Those  sent  against  the  Amnionians  are 
swallowed  up  under  mountains  of  sand,  20.  Cambyses  is  wroth 
against  the  rites  and  the  priests  of  tlie  Egyptians,  fancying 
that  the  Eg^'ptians  rejoice  on  account  of  his  failure,  27,  seq. 
He  refrains  not  even  from  his  own  subjects,  but  puts  to  death 
his  brother  Smerdis,  his  sister,  who  was  likewise  his  wife,  and 
slaughters  many  both  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  and 
gives  various  other  proofs  of  his  insanity,  30 — 39.  In  this 
place  is  inserted  the  history  of  Poly  crates,  t^^^rant  of  tlie 
Samiaus,  against  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  undertook  about 
tkis  time  an  expedition,  30,  seq.  The  Corcyraeans  assist  in 
this  expedition  in  consequence  of  a  grudge  against  the  Sa- 
mians  from  the  time  of  Penander;  concerning  Periander,  4!>, 
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seq.  Tit  the  meantime  Smerdis  the  magus  take9  possession  of 
Persian  llirono,  fll ;   he   sends   a   herald   into  E^ypl  to 

imnn  the  troops  to  abandon  the  staDdard  of  Caiiibyses* 
fambyses,  seized  with  great  anger,  h  about  to  lead  his  army 

dust  the  magi,  but  is  accidentally  wounded  as  he  is  leaping 

bis  horse,  and  dies,  64,  seq.  The  cheat  of  the  magus 
kaving  been  discovered  by  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  seven  of 
the  chief  men  among  the  Persians  conspire  the  death  of  the 
usurper,  68,  seq.  The  magi  are  put  to  death*  78.  A  con- 
sultation is  held  on  the  most  expedient  form  of  government  to 
be  adopted,  and  finally,  Darius  the  son  of  Flystaspes  is 
pointed  out  king  by  the  neighing  of  bis  horse,  80,  seq.  Hi^ 
drvidea  the  empire  into  twenty  satrapies,  the  revenue  from 
each  of  which  ts  stated,  8Q,  90.  Some  other  nations  furnish 
free  gifts   to  the    king,   among  whom    the   Indians^   whose 

itry  and   manners  are  described,  98—101,     The  advan- 

»s.of  Arabia  are  theo  enumerated,  107 — ^113,  as  welt  as 
those  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  distant  tracts  of  Europe,  114,  se<{, 
itaphernes,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators,  is  put  to  dcatli  by 

ring's  order,  118,  seq,  and  afterwards  Oroetes,  128,  who 
had  compassed  by  perfidy  the  death  of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant 

Samos,  120 — 125;  who  had  likewise  put  to  death  Mitro* 
i  noble  Persian,  together  willi  his  son  Crassaspes^  and 
ordered  the  murder  of  a  messenger  to  him  by  Darius,  126. 
Democedes,  a  physician  of  Croton,  having  been  found  aniong 
th«  slaves  of  Orcetes,  (126,)  cures  the  king  and  Atossa;  he  is 
sent  ms  a  guide  with  some  Persiat^s  to  reconnoitre  Greece  and 
Italy ;  he  makes  his  escape,  and  the  Persians  who  had 
accompanied  bim  are  taken  and  ransomed  by  Oitlus,  an  exile 
of  Tarentum,  129 — 138.  The  manner  in  which  the  Persians 
took  Samos,  139 — 149.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Babylo- 
nians secede,  and  after  a  siege  of  twenty  months  are  subdued 
by  the  art  and  valour  of  Zopyrus,  150,  to  the  end. 


BOOK  IV.     MELPOMENE. 
After  the  capture  of  Bab}ilot],  Darius  marches  against 
tbe   Scythians,  because   they   had   invaded   Asia,  aad   held 
possession  of  it  for  twenty-eight  years,  1.     The  country  and 
the  origin  of  the  Scythians,  5 — 36.     Concerning  tbe  three 
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quarters  of  the  world,  Aaia^  Lybia,  and  Europe,  37^45. 
Concerning  the  rivers  of  Scythia^  47 — '67.  Darius,  having 
started  from  Susa,  crosses  the  ThraciaQ  Bosphorus  by  a 
bridge  of  boats;  compels  the  Thracians  to  submit  lo  his 
yoke;  (digression  concerning  the  Geta;  and  Zalmoxts,  94 — 90.) 
crosses  the  Ister,  and  leaving  the  lonians  to  guard  the  float- 
ing bridge  over  the  river,  marches  up  the  country,  R^ — ^90. 
The  situation  and  dimensions  of  Scythian  its  various  tribes, 
99 — 117.  The  art  by  which  the  Scythians  elude  the  efforts 
of  Darius.  118 — 134,  After  pursuing  the  Scythians  without 
success,  the  king  at  last  returns  to  the  Ister,  from  whence  he 
passes  over  into  Asia,  134 — 143,  At  the  same  time  another 
army  of  the  Persians  attacks  Barce,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Arcesilaiis,  king  of  the  CyreuKans,  and  son  of 
Pheretime ;  the  Historian  takes  the  opportunity  of  inserting 
the  history  of  Cyrene,  from  the  time  that  a  colony  was  settled 
in  Libya  by  the  Minya^  of  the  island  of  Thera,  145 — 164.  A 
descriptioti  of  the  tribes  of  Libya,  168 — 199.  The  Barest  are 
taken  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Persians,  and  Pheretime  cnielly 
avenges  the  death  of  her  son;  the  Persians  make  a  vain 
attempt  on  Cyrene,  and  on  their  return  into  Egypt  are  hftrassed 
by  the  Africans,  201,  to  the  end. 


I 


BOOK  V.    TERPSICHORE. 

After  the  failure  of  tl»e  Scythian  campaign,  Megabazus, 
who  had  been  left  by  Dafius  in  Europe^  first  subjeets  Che 
Perinthians,  1 ;  afterwards  the  Thracians,  2,  whose  country 
is  described,  3 — 10.  He  transfers  the  Pjeonians  out  of 
Europe  into  Asia,  12— 16;  after  which  he  receives  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Macedonians,  17 — 21.  In  this  place  the  family 
of  the  kings  of  Macedonia  is  commemorated,  22.  Darius, 
having  appointed  Artaphernes  satrap  of  Sardis,  returns  to 
Susa,  taking  with  him  Histia^us,  whom  he  has  recalled  from 
Myrcinus,  ^a  town  which  he  had  given  him,  11,)  lest  he 
should  plan  any  measures  against  him,  23 — 25.  Megabazus 
is  succeeded  by  Otanes,  who  subjects  Byzantium  and  some 
other  cities,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  some  other  islands,  26,  27- 
At  that  time  the  chief  men  of  Naxos,  being  expelled  their 
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country  by  the  commons^  go  oyer  to  AristagoraA,  (who  had 
betfii  left  by  Hi.«ti;cus  as  vice-govfirnor  of  Miletus^)  and  be- 
seech his  assUtaace,  30.  Aristagoras  persuades  Artaphernes 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  subjectiug  to  the  king  Naxos  and 
the  rest  of  the  Cyclades  islands;  the  king  approves  the 
project,  in  consequenoe  of  which,  Aristagoras,  accompa- 
nied by  Megabates,  departs  for  Naitos,  but  a  quarrel  rises 
between  the  two  commaoders,  whereupon  Megabates  be- 
Hmys  the  intentions  of  the  Persians  to  the  Naxians,  who 
therefore  make  the  due  preparations  for  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, in  which  they  succeed  so  well»  that  the  enemies  are 
compelled  to  return  into  Asia  without  gaining  their  ends» 
3t — 34.  Aristagoras,  however,  prompted  by  fear  of  receinug 
{vanishment  from  the  Persians,  and  by  the  advice  of  Histia!U8, 
excites  the  lonians  to  rcbellioD,  35 — 37,  and  proceeds  to 
Sparta  and  Athens,  in  order  to  solicit  assistance,  38 :  in  thi^ 
place  the  states  of  the  cities  of  Sparta,  39-^B,  and  of  Athens, 
from  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  66 — 96,  are  described,  Arista- 
goras, not  succeeding  in  his  request  with  the  Spartans,  goes  to 
Athens,  and  easily  persuades  the  people  to  vote  the  lonlaiis  a 
fupply  of  twenty  sail,  to  which  the  Eretrians  add  live  triremes, 
97»  06.  Strengthened  by  tliis  assistance,  the  lonlans  lake 
Sardia,  all  but  the  citadel,  but  retreating  at  the  approach  of 
a  Persiao  army,  are  routed  in  battle  near  Ephesus,  &9— 102. 
Tlie  Athenians  return  into  Greece:  the  lonians  however  con- 
tinae  their  revolt,  and  add  to  themselves  the  arms  of  Caria 
and  Cyprus,  103, 104.  The  Persian  leaders,  after  reducing 
Cyprus,  Caria,  and  the  towns  of  the  Hellespont,  direct  their 
arms  against  Ionia  and  il^olis,  106— >i24.  Aristagoras  fleea 
to  Myrcinus,  in  a  salty  from  which  he  is  slain  by  the  Thra- 
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BOOK  VI.     ERATO. 

Ths  Ionian  fleet  is  beaten  off  Lada,  Miletus  is  taken,  and 
Icmia  once  more  reduced,  6^-25,  Histi«us  (who  having 
been  sent  by  Darius  to  Sardis  bad  fled  over  to  the  island  of 
Chios,  1 — 5,)  crosses  over  to  the  main  land  for  forage,  when 
he  is  routed^  taken,  and  put  to  death,  by  Artaphernes,  26—30. 
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The  Persians  subject  ihe  European  side  of  the  Hellespont. 
In  this  place  is  inserted  a  digression  concerning  the  Thracian 
Cbersonesijg,  aod  the  doTninion  of  the  first  Mikiades,  son  of 
Cypselus,  and  that  of  the  second  Miltiades,  son  of  Cinion, 
35 — 40.  The  latter  (in  fear,  on  account  of  the  counsel  lie  had 
given  to  break  asunder  the  bridge  over  the  Danube^  iv.  137,) 
flees  to  AtheoBj  41.  Good  order  is  restored  in  Ionia,  42. 
Mardonius  with  vast  forces  marches  against  Greece,  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  Atheuians  and  Eretrians ;  but  the  fleet  ts 
wrecked  off  mount  Athos,  and  the  land  army  is  worsted  by 
the  Thracians,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returns  into  Asia, 
43 — 45.  Darius  then  sends  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to 
demand  earth  and  water,  48.  All  the  islanders  accede  to  the 
demand,  and  among  others  the  ^ginetae,  whom  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedicmouiaus  prepare  to  punish ;  but  Cleomenes,  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  having  gone  over  to  the  island  for  that 
purpose,  is  compelled  by  the  aits  of  the  other  king,  Dema- 
ratus,  to  return  without  success,  48 — 51.  Then  follows  a 
digi'ession  concerning  the  Spartan  kings,  52—60,  But  Cleo- 
menes,  irritated  against  Beniaratus,  proves  to  the  Spartans 
that  he  is  not  their  lawful  king,  since  not  born  of  Ariston ; 
Demaratus  in  consequence  is  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  being 
insulted  by  his  successor  Leotychides,  flees  over  into  Asia  to 
the  King,  61 — 70.  Cleomenes  however  passes  over  once 
more  into  ^gina,  seizes  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
and  delivers  them  into  the  keeping  of  the  Athenians ;  but  the 
fraud  with  which  he  bad  circumvented  Demaratus  being  de- 
tected i  he  escapes  from  Sparta,  is  afterwards  received  back 
again  in  the  state^  fails  mad,  and  lays  violent  hands  on  him- 
self, 73,  74.  The  causes  assigned  for  his  madness  arc  enu- 
merated* 76 — 78.  The  iEginetae,  after  claiming  to  no  purpose 
their  citizens  from  the  Athenians,  levy  war  against  Attica, 
93.  Meanwhile  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  appointed  to  the 
Persian  command  in  place  of  Mardonius,  cross  over  into 
Greece,  and  after  subjecting  ibe  islands,  take  Eretria  by 
treachery :  they  pass  over  into  Attica ;  but  being  routed  at  Ma- 
rathon by  the  Athenians  under  the  command  of  Mikiades, 
retire  buck  into  Asia,  94 — 116.  Herodotus,  in  exculpating 
th4^  Alcmfleonidge  from  the  charge  of  a  treacherous  compact 
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vrilfa  Uie  PerHiuns,  engages  liiin.seU'  i»  a  digret^slun  re^pectiug 
file  fortunes  of  that  family,  121—131.  After  the  battle  of 
Harathoti,  Miltiades  attacks  Paros,  but  being  compelled,  in 
cODsequence  of  a  bodily  accident^  to  raise  the  siege,  is  indicted 
»t  Athens  :  the  Yictory  of  Marathon  and  the  conquest  of 
LeiDDOs  save  him  from  capital  punishment,  but  not  from  a 
6ne,  132 — 136.  Then  follows  a  digression  concerning  Lemaos 
its  iahabitaots,  the  Pelasgi^  1 37)  to  the  end. 


BOOK  VIL    POLYMNIA, 

l>ARius  prepares  for  another  expedition  against  Greece; 
£gypt  meanwhile  rebels,  and  the  king  dies,  having  previ- 
i»Iy  appointed  Xerxes  his  successor,  1 — 4,  Xerxes,  having 
!ended  the  throne»  commences  by  subduing  Egypt,  7  ;  then, 
prompted  by  the  advice  of  Mardonius,  the  Aleuadae  and  the 
Pisiatratida!,  5,  6*  although  dissuaded  by  Artabanus,  10 — 10; 
be  prepares  to  invade  Greece.  Having  made  the  due  pre- 
parations^ 20 — 25,  Xerxes  and  his  army  enter  upon  their 
.aa«ich,  and  cross  the  Hellespont  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  66, 
le  various  tribes  in  the  army  are  eoumerated,  (II — 01>,  The 
of  Xerxes^  and  the  nature  of  the  countries  he  crossesi 
described,  108*  Several  of  the  Grecian  nations  submit  to 
[lli*  power :  the  partizans  of  freedom  resolve  to  punish  them  as 
as  the  war  shall  be  over*  131.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
tidif^t  that  Xerxes  is  on  his  march  against  Greece,  the 
itcst  firmness  and  courage  is  shewn  by  the  Athenians, 
L99:  according  to  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  140 — 143,  they 
iWe  to  forsake  their  city,  and  to  embark  aboard  the 
which  Themistocles  with  admirable  foresight  bad  per- 
them  some  time  before  to  build,  144.  Argives  refuse 
join  tlie  Greek  confederacy,  148 — 162;  ambassadors  are 
It  by  the  Greeks  to  Gelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  (whose  origin 
history  are  narrated,  153 — 156,)  in  order  to  beseech  his 
ice:  Gelo  refusing  to  send  any  succours,  unless  the 
»,  or  at  least  one  half,  of  the  command  be  given  to  him, 
ic  ambassadors  withdraw  after  a  fruitless  negociution,  162: 
'toereithetess  Gelo  sends  a  person  into  Greece,  to  w^atch  the 
'Ols  of  the   war,    163>   seq.      The  Sicihans   give  anothir 
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reason  for  the  refusal  of  iiHsistaiice,  to  wit,  the  threatened 
invasion  of  their  country  by  the  CarthagiJ^tan*^,  who  a  little 
lime  after  did  in  eftect  make  an  inroad  on  Sicily,  but  were 
conquered  by  Gelon  and  Theron  of  A^igentum,  about  the 
same  day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  at  Salaoiis, 
165  — 1C7.  Neither  can  any  assistance  be  obtained^  whether 
from  the  Corcyra;aiis  or  Cretans,  liiS — 171.  The  Greeks 
make  choice  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  the  roadstead  of 
Artemiisium,  to  receive  the  invaders,  174,  seq.  The  fleet  of 
the  barbarians  is  shattered  by  a  dreadful  storm  off  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  and  the  Greeks  have  some  little  success, 
177 — 105.  Xerxes  marches,  through  Thessaly,  to  Thermo- 
pylae; the  situation  of  the  countries  is  described,  1116 — 200. 
A  chosen  handful  of  the  Greeks  (202,  seq.)  under  Leonidas 
(204,  seq,)  keeps  the  enemy  at  bay  for  several  days,  until  a 
path  leading  round  the  mountain  is  treacherously  shewn  to  the 
Persians :  the  Greeks,  thus  surrounded,  perish  to  a  man  on 
the  field,  210,  to  the  end. 


BOOK  VTll.     URANIA. 

Tme  Greeks  off  Artemisium  engage  the  barbarians  three 
times  with  doubtful  success  ;  but  hearing  of  the  drscomtiture 
at  Thermopylic,  retire  to  the  inner  parts  of  Greece,  1^23. 
Xerxes^  having  passed  through  Phocis,  (where  a  part  of  his 
army  makes  a  vain  attempt  on  the  temple  of  Delphi,  ;K> — 39.) 
enters  Bocotia,  which  is  iu  his  interests,  34.  The  Greek  fleet, 
after  quitting  Artemisium,  makes  for  Salamis*  the  Athenians 
abandon  the  city,  41.  Enunieration  of  the  nations  of  Greece 
which  sent  ships  to  Salamis;  their  origin  is  briefly  described, 
43 — 48.  The  barbarians  break  into  Altica^  put  all  to  fire  and 
sword,  capture  the  deserted  city,  and  storm  the  citadel,  gar- 
risoned by  a  few  obstinate  Athenians,  50 — 55.  The  majority 
of  tlie  Greek  admirals,  terrified  by  the  news,  are  desirous  of 
proceeding  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  are  restrained  by 
the  arguments  and  threats  of  Themistocles,  50 — 63.  In  the 
meantime  the  barbarian  fleet  touches  at  Phalerus;  it  is  thea 
resolved  in  council,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  advice  af 
Artemisia,  6«,  to  attack  the  Greek  fleet  stationed  at  Salamb^ 
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wbile  th«  land  army  \h  to  luarch  Cowards  the  Isthmus,  which 
is  caKftiUy  fortified  by  the  PelopoQnesianSi  who  are  enume- 
rated, 72.  Theniistocle^^  fearing  lest  Uie  Greek  fleet  should 
proceed  to  the  defence  of  the  Isthmus,  advises  Xerxes  that 
the  Greeks  are  meditating  a  retreats  and  persuades  him  to 
eorelope  them  with  his  fleet,  76.  Aristides  havtnp^  brought 
news  that  the  maoceuvre  had  been  performed  by  the  Persians, 
tlie  Greeks  make  ready  for  battle.  An  engagement  ensues, 
and  the  Persians  are  conquered,  84 — 06.  Xerxes  (approving 
the  advice  of  Mardonius,  100,)  orders  the  fleet  to  stand  for 
the  Hellespont,  107;  the  Greeks,  desirous  of  pursuing  the 
•fogitive  ships,  are  retained  by  Eurybiades,  seconded  even  by 
Tbemistocles,  108,  seq.  Xerxes  himself  leaves  three  hundred 
thousand  men  with  Mardonius,  and  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  his  army  retreats  by  land  towards  the  Hellespont :  after 
losing  the  major  portion  of  his  followers  by  hunger  and  disease, 
•d  finding  the  bridges  swept  asunder  by  a  tempest,  he  crosses 
Wfet  to  Abydos  on  ship-board,  120.  The  offerings  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  gods  are  commemorated,  the  division  of  the 
•potl»  and  the  honours  paid  to  Themtstocles  at  Sparta, 
121 — 125.  Artabazus,  who  had  escorted  the  king  with  a 
body  of  Mardonius's  army,  falls  upon  the  Olynthians  at  his 
return,  but  is  grievously  discomfited  in  his  attack  on  the 
Palidsata;,  126 — 12Q.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Persian  fleet 
assemble  at  Samos,  to  keep  watch  over  the  lonians;  and  the 
Gre«ka,  invited  by  the  lonians  to  deliver  them  from  slavery, 
proceed  under  Leoty chides  as  far  as  Delos,  but  dare  not 
advance  any  farther  through  fear  of  the  Persians,  13*2.  During 
•winler  Mardouius  consults  the  oracles  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Sends  Alexander  of  Macedonia  with  proposals  of  peace  to 
Athens,  136,  (in  which  plac^  the  origin  and  genealogy  of  the 
JiaoiMloaian  kings  are  interposed,  137 — IIKI;)  the  Athenians, 
bowever,  spurn  the  conditions  of  Mardouius,  and  exhort  the 
Spartans  to  come  speedily  to  their  assistance,  140 — ^144. 


BOOK  IX.     CALLIOPE. 

Mardonius  at  the  opening  of  spring  marches  into  Attica, 
and  takes  Atliens  once  mote,  although  deserted,  1 — 3.     He 
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renews  tn  vain   his  solicitations   to  the  Athenians,  to  make 
peace  with  the  king,  4^  Beq.  but  as  the  Hpartans  after  long 
delay  send  at  last  assistance,  10,  11,  and  all  the  forces  of 
Peloponnesus  are   pouring   towards  the  Isthmus,  he  leturns 
'tito  Boeotia,  and  pitches  his  camp  in  the  Theban  territory,  15. 
Soon  after,  the  Greeks  come  tip  and  pitch  their  camp  at  Hry- 
thrWp  19;  afterwards,  having  engaged  with  success  the  bar- 
barian horse,  they  shift  their  station  to  the  Plataean  territory, 
26.     Some  days  are  passed,  during  which  the  two  armies 
remain  in  view,  the  victims  boding  success  to  neither  party 
iu  the  case  of  an  engagement;  at  last  Mardonius,  in  spite  of 
the  Ticlims,  prepares  to  give  battle,  26 — 42;   his  design  is 
communtcatcd  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  44. 
The  Greeks,  deprived  of  water  and  victuals,  resolve  to  shift 
their  station  at  night,  but  are  attacked  by  the  barbarians ;  a 
bloody  battle  ensues,  in  which  Mardonius  is  slain,  and  the  Per- 
sians are  driven  back  tothetr  camp;  Artabazus  alone  escapes 
with  forty  thousand  men  into  Phocis,  69.     The  camp  of  the 
baxbarians  is  stormed,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensues,  70, 
seq.     The  movers  of  the  Theban  defection  to  the  Medes  are 
delivered  up  to  Pausanias,  the  leader  of  the  Spartans,  and 
put  to  death,  QB.     In  the  meantime  the  naval  forces  of  the 
Greeks,  according  to  the  invitation  of  the  8amians,  take  their 
departure   from    Delos,   IK) — 9*2*      A    digression    concerning 
Evenius  of  Apollonia,  the  father  of  Deiphonus,  the  divine  of 
the  Greeks,  03,  seq.     The  Persians,  informed  of  the  approach 
of  the  Greek  fleet,  haul  up  their  ships  on  the  strand  of  My- 
cale,  and  fortify  them  with  a  walL     The  Greeks,  pursuing 
them,  debark,  and  overcome  the  Persians  in  a  sharp  engage- 
ment;   they  capture  the  camp,  and   set   fire    to   the   ships. 
Ionia  once  more  secedes  from  the  Persians^  90 — 107.     The 
Peloponnesians  return  into  Greece;  the  Athenians  also,  after 
capturing  Sesios,  return  into  Greece,  114,  to  the  end. 
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TlERODOTUS  ofHalicarnassuB  publishes  these  researdiesv' 
ibat  the  deeds  of  men  may  not  be  effaced  by  time,  nor  the  J 
great  and  wonderful  actions  performed,  whether  by  Greeks  or 
Baibarians,  be  uncelebrated;  and,  beside  other  matters,  h^\ 
publishes  his  inquiry  into  the  motive  through  which  they 
waged  war  against  ^ach  other.* 

The  historians'  among  the  Persians  assert;  then,  that  the  1 
Pboenkuans  were  the  exciters  of  the  enmity :  for  that  these, 
having  passed  from  the  sea  called  the  Erythrcan  to  the  shores 
of  t'  •  and  settletl  in  the  same  territory  which  they  even 

tin.  y,  immediately  applied  themselves  to  long  voyages; 

and  exporting  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  merchandize,  came  to  va- 
rious places,  and  among  others  to  Argos;  (for  Argos  at  that  time 


*Up0i^rov  * A\t^capv^|lr^r^oc  lirrfipiff^ 
^  8^f ,  Literally,  7^  u  the  pub- 
^  tkt  rtmlt  0/  tht  rfsenrthes  of 
HcrWofiU  tht  tialicarnaisean. — 'A?ro- 
htryvjut.  tnftatis  more  tbau  ffiry-yp<S^iM* 
it  ii  Ukc'tt  in  Itie  moec  vf  oHering  or 
ghriBic  loUi^  public.  "V^Topnu  InHc- 
RMitftiM,  dtMM  nut  tigntfy  a  hbtory,  but 
<w«|«]  f«9«aidiet :  this  word  U  not 
fiMsd  tn  tli«  itnts^^  iif  hiatciry  hut  in 
Hfkien  maoli  \o  our  atjthor. 

tMTtiur. — 'fill  m  nwh^  in  the 

word  ax^»Ui  ^lua-  for  a  x^iit^tc)  con- 
Tey»  the  Utm  of  completion,     Wytten- 

pit^aitSWnkMcu  lal<*Tn\iyyandiherat, 
VOL,  I. 


nnd  for  what  rfa$ftn  they  (tlie  Greeks 
:UKi  Rarbariamt)fra^£d  war  agmnat  tack 
other.  These  words,  I  tliilik»  ought 
lo  he  referred  to  the  first  'II po^. ' A\ik. 
iVropiijc  dirJi?i^i^  ffci.  Construction  : 
t6t€  dWa  (in  nominative  com)  kuI  di' 
§v  arrii|i'(  etc,  liiiec  orania  Bunl  airo- 
^lEiC  TFi^'Upol^uTov  i<Trofti^£,^Schweig. 
Lex,  Herod, 

Xoyio^^  one  skilled  in  hiiftory,  Hesy- 
china,  quoted  by  Larchtr  and*  Gait* 
ford. 

<  i'l?i  i)  SA\a<rira^  the  MedHerrantam 
9ca^  iia  exprcBsicnQ  frequent  in  Herodo* 
Ins.    Schweig* 
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surpassed,'  iu  every  respect,  the  cities  in  the  country  now 
called  Hollas.')  They  state  t!>at  the  Pliaeiucians  having  come 
accordin^jly  to  thiij  city  ot'Argos,  &prc;td  forth  their  C4\rgo ;  and, 
on  the  fikh  or  sixth  day  from  that  on  which  they  arrived,  when 
nearly  all  the  wares  liad  been  sold  ofi'  by  them,  there  came 
down  to  the  sea  side  several  women,  and  the  kin^^^s  daughter  in 
particular;  her  name,  they  say,  agreeing  with  wliat  the  Greeka 
also  represent,  was  lo  daugliter  of  Inaclriis.  They  go  on  to  relate) 
that  these  females  standing  near  the  stern  of  the  ship,  were  bar- 
gahiing  for  such  of  the  goodis  as  most  took  their  fancy,  when  the 
Phoenicians,  checrhif^  one  another,  rushed  upon  them;  that 
most  of  the  women  did  indeed  escape,  but  lo,  toirether  with 
iSome  others,*  was  carried  offy  and  the  marhiersy  placing  them 
2  aboard  the  vessel,  departed,  making  for  Egypt — In  the  above 
manner,  and  not  as  the  Greeks  do,  the  Persians  relate  that 
lo  came  into  Egypt;  and  tliis  was  the  first  beginning  of  irjju- 
ries,  OH  either  side.  They  say  that,  afterwards,  certain  of  ihc 
Greeks,  (for  they  cannot  produce  their  names)  having  touched 
at  Tyre  of  Phoenicia,  carried  oft'  Europa,  the  kin<r*s daughter; 
(these  men  were  probably  Cretans.)  Tiiis  was  done  by  them 
doubtless  as  being  like  for  like,  but  afterwards  the  Greeks  were 
the  authors  of  the  second  injustice;  for  having  saile*!  in  a  long 
ship  *  to  Aea,  a  city  of  Colchis,  and  on  the  river  Phasis,  and  des- 
patched all  the  other  affairs  for  which  they  had  come,  they 
carried  away  from  thence  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  king ;  and 
when  tlic  Colchian  prince*  sent  a  herald  into  Greece,  to  de- 
mani!  satisfaction  for  the  rape^  and  to  claim  back  his  daughter, 


*  vpokxfti'^toejccelfto  surjiass;  with 
tbe  genitive  of  thnt  over  which  il  «?3l- 
celB  and  tlio  <iative  of  the  thiug  in 
which  is  «*xtcUed.  Schwcig,  ia  Lex, 
Herod. — Larchcr,  beiog  uf  u  diflercnt 
opinion^  llruii<iliitt*.s  That  toicn  auquutaed 
tken  all  tkasc  in  the  country^  etc.  and  in 
A  note  observes  thut  in  tlie  phrase  Trpo- 
«j;iv  iiiraffi  Tuir»'  if  ry  'EXXatfi,  rwv  is 
necessarily  governed  by  iltratn  :  tro- 
Xl^iM  beinij;  andurslood  witJi  riSr, »i«  is 
pruvfdby  Eustalh.  onlheDinety-niath 
veriie  of  Dinnys.  Porieg.  the*  same 
word  must  coosettuently  be  understood 
trith  n-srnm. — The  passage  of  Eutitath. 
referred  lo,  is  ra'Apyoi  riwro  xpoeT^l 
ri>re  run*  Iv  ry  'RKXaSi  x*^?9  iroXiwj'. 
Larehtr. 

*  The  repon  known  by  the  name  of 
Hellas  or  Gretce,  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, was,  previous  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  indeed  long  afterwards,  only  dis- 
crimtnalcd  by  the  naineaof  iladidereot 
inhabitants.    Homer  speaks  of  the  Da- 


naanii,  Arrives,  Achaian6,&c.  but  never 
RiveiS  these  people  the  general  niiniie  of 
Greeks.  Larcher,  Thucyd.  Lib.  i* 
C.  2,3. 

^  trbv  jiXAijffii',  with  aome  others. 
The  iHJwer  of  the  article  is  worthy  of 
observation*  !f  Herodottis  had  used 
it  here  he  wotild  have  said  that  aU  thoi 
woniL'n  who  BLCconipiiaied  Iu  werexaf'^ 
ried  off".  The  article  renders  the  Greel 
as  perspicuous  as  our  modem  lan-i 
f;nuges,and  pves  it  a  threat  advanta{ 
over  the  Latin.     Larcht^r. 

*  The  long  veBsels  were  vessels 
war,  the  round  vessels,  merchautnieil^ 
and  tmnsporia.  n\ai4^(TTpoyyv\<u,  <pof, 
Ttiy^p  ^TjXovvri^  fjkacpa  yap  rd  xoAi^i 
dvofiaZotffftv,    Olpian.  in  Oral.  I>eHi?i 
contra  Lept.  p.  690,  E.     Larcher, 

*  r«i»'  Kf^X^wv,  so  Herodotus  [Lib. 
i.  80,  hi  T,  vii.  in.]  calls  the  king^ 
It/  the  LuditiM,  Arabiana^  and  Prrswwi^ 
rbv  Kvhv^  rbv'Apa^ov^  rbv  Illpviit^tJ 
WfncUnf. 
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ih^  replied  that,  since  ihose  of  Asia  had  not  given  them  sa- 
tisraction  for  the  violence  offered  to  loofAr^os,  so  neither 
wunld  they,  therefore,  give  satisfaction  to  them. — ^They  say,  3 
abo,  tJmt  in  the  second  generation  after  this,  Alexander  the 
fiOD  of  Priam,  having  heard  of  these  events,  wishcil  to  procure 
for  himself  by  violence  a  wife  out  of  Greece,  being  perfectly 
convinced  that  he  should  not  have  to  give  satisfaction, 
sir  '  themselves  had  not  done  so.  This  individual,  then, 
h..  ricd  off*  Helen,  the  Greeks  thought  proper,  first  to 

tend  11    -     !      rs  to  claim  back  Helen,  and  require  satisfac- 

^lion  for  I  he  rape;  but  the  others,  wheji  these  demands  were 
made,  objectetl  to  them  the  rape  of  Medea  ;  that,  "  not  having 
themselves  given  satisfaction,  nor  made  restitution  when  asket£ 
they  shoulil  wish  reparation  to  be  made  to  them  by  others.'* — 
iJj  '  '  event,  therefore,  say  the  Persians,  rapes  only  were  ^ 
Pk>  1  on  either  side;  but  afterwards,  the  Greeks  were 

Cf  jreatly  to  blame;  for  thev  began  to  levy  war  against 

A  -  - .  1  e  the  others  did  against  Europe,     To  offer  violence 

to  women  they  hold,  indeed,  to  be  the  action  of  unjust  men ; 
bot  to  lake  any  trouble  to  be  avenged  of  those  that  have  been 
carried  offj  they  regard  as  the  deed  of  madmen ;  whereas  it  i& 
the  part  of  tl»e  wise  to  take  no  account  of  them ;  since  it  is  very 
tfvktflnt  that,  if  they  did  not  consent  themselves,  they  could  not 
be  carried  off;  the  Persians,  therefore,  say,  that  they,  the  people 
of  Asia,  took  no  heed  of  the  women  that  had  been  stolen ; 
whereas  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  a  Lacedemonian  woman, 
collected  a  VfV«it  fleet,  and  afterwards  invading  Asia,  overthrew 
the  kiogtiom  of  Priam.  From  that  time,  they  declare,  they  have 
ohrayg  regarded  the  Grecian  race  as  hostile  to  them.  For  the 
Persian!^  claim  sovereignty  over  Asia'  and  tlic  Barbarian  na- 
tions that  dwell  therein,  while  they  regard  Europe  and  the 
Grecian  nation  as  entirely  independent. 

Scich  is  the  relation  of  the  Persians,  and  to  the  taking  of  5 
Troy  they  trace  the  origin  of  thai  hatred  of  the  Greeks  which 
thev  feel.  But  with  regard  to  lo,  the  Phoenicians  do  not  agree 
witfi  the  Persians  in  their  narration  of  the  event  ;  for  tliey 
«fl!rm  that  they  did  not  make  use  of  violence  to  take  this  wo- 
mmn  to  Egypt,  but  that  at  Argos  she  formed  a  connexion  with 
tbe  master  of  the  ship,  and  when  she  found  herself  pregnant, 
die  dreadeil  the  displeasure  of  her  parents,  and  consequently  of 
her  own  free  will  sailed  away  with  the  Phoenicians,  in  order  that 
sbe  might  not  bedetecteil.  Such,  then,  are  the  relations  of  the 
Petvians  and  Phoenicians.     For  ray^parr,  as  to  these  matters, 
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ii  s11>i  iaiofin^un  9>iiiiin  viadicftre.     S^htetiff.    Tffv  Aoitfv  trStfav 
nip9ai  litHiTutV  tlvat,    ix.  tS. 
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I  shall  not  decide  whether  events  liapi^encd  in  this  or  any  other 
manner;  but  after  I  have  pointed  out  him  whom  I  myself 
know  to  be  the  first  that  commenced  deeds  of  injustice  towards 
the  Greeks,  1  shall  proceed  to  tlie  sei^uel  of  the  history,  inves- 
tigating alike  the  small  and  the  large  states  of  men  ;  for  among 
those  wliich  heretofore  were  great,  most  of  them  have  become 
small,  while  those  which  in  my  time  were  large,  formerly  were 
small:  convinced,  therefore,  that  human  prosperity  never  re- 
mains at  the  same  pitch,  I  shall  commemorate  both  indifferently. 

6  Croesus  was  by  birth  a  Lydian,  son  of  Alyattes>  and  despo- 
tic monarch'  of  the  nations  on  this  side  the  river  Halys,  which, 
flowing  from  the  south  between  the  countries  of  the  Syrians 
and  Paphlagonians,  discharges  its  waters  towards  the  north 
into  the  sea  calletl  the  Euxine*  This  Croesus  was  the  first  of 
the  Barbarians,  that  we  know  of,  who  subjected  some  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  him,  and  imited  otiicrs  to 
himself  by  aUiance*  He  subjected  to  himself  the  lonians  and 
Aeolians,  and  the  Dorians  settled  in  Asia;  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Lacedemonians.  Previously  lo  the  reign  of 
Croesus,  the  Greeks  were  all  independent;  ior  the  expedition 
of  the  Cimmerians,  which  marched  against  Ionia  before  the 
time  of  Croesus,  did  not  end  in  the  subjection  of  cities,  but  in  the 

7  plunder  of  an  incursion. — -It  was  in  the  following  manner  that 
the  government,  which  belonged  to  the  Heraclidae,  passed  int^^M 
the  famiiy  of  Croesus^  called  the  Mermnadae.  Canduules,  whom^H 
the  Greeks  call  Myrsilus,  was  despotic  monarch  of  Sardis,  and  a       ' 
descendant  of  Alcaeus  the  son  of  Hercules;  for  Agron  the  son  of 
Ninus,  the  grandson  of  Behis,  and  great  grandson  of  Alcaeus, 
was  the  first  of  the  Heraclidae  that  was  sovereign  of  Sardis; 
and  Candaultis  the  son  of  My  rsus  the  last.     They  who  governed 
that  country  previously  to  Agron  were  descentlants  of  Lydus 
the  son  of  Atys ;  from  whom  the  whole  of  this  nation,  formerly 
calletl  M<H>nians,  took  the  name  of  Lydians,     The  HeracUda%- 
who  were  sprung  from  a  female  slave  of  Jardanus  and  from  Hci?»" 
cules,  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  allaii-s'  by  those  prince%i 
held  the  government  in  ^'^rtue  of  an  oracle:  they  ruled  during*^ 


u 


•  The  Greeks  mean  by  rrVawoc, 
Knj  mail  who  by  changing  the  consti- 
tution  of  a  state  ha^i  rendered  himself 
master  of  it,  whether  he  governs  ac- 
cording to  the  dlctalej  of  justice  or  of 
his  owu  caprice.  His  descendant^!  ore 
always  regarded  as  tyrants  unless  the 
nation  consent  to  acknowledge  Ihem  as 
kings.     Larcher, 

GivreCflffx^^  r^)»'ajjx»j>',etc»  The  great- 


er part  of  the  Latin  interpreters  have 
translated  this  pasJ3age,a6  his  sutceden^ 
tes;  the  note  to  the  edition  of  Gale,  < 
his  cducafi :  Gronuvius^  ab  h'mprae/tcH] 
and  this  ias^t  sense  I  have  followed. 
'Eirjro«^0ifC  »8  the  Aor,  i  of  the  Puiis. 
^TTiTpfirt '/'«*»  w******  curae  (raditury  mihi 
cmnmittittit' :  #p  Xuoi  iiriTiTpd^araif 
Houi.  IL  ii.  25,  cut  pftpuU commtMsi  mint. 
Herodotus  often  uses  this  expression : 
Book  ii.  121,  ill.  155,l5r,etc,  Larcher* 


i 
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^^^^■Mpi^t  noratians  of  men,  Bve  hundred  imd  fire  years, 

^^^^^B*  '^g  ^he  kingdom  from  his  father,  down  to  Can- 

dn^ai  ib^  sou  of  Myrsu3. — This  Candaides,  then,  was  ena-  8 
tnoorcd  of  his  own  wife ;  and  in  the  violence  of  his  love,  fancied 
ht  poasessed  by  far  the  fairest  of  women.  In  this  persuasion,  he 
boafted  *  beyond  measure  of  the  beauty  of  his  wife  to  Gyges  the 
Km  of  Dascylus,  one  of  his  body  guards,  and  a  very  great  favou- 
rite, to  whom  lie  was  wont  to  confide  even  the  most  important 
aftairs.  After  no  long  time  had  elapsed,  (for  it  was  fated  thatCan- 

Idaalc^  sliould  be  unfortunate,*)  lie  spoke  to  Gyges  as  follows  : 
**  ^T6^  ^  ^^^  "^*  think  thou  believest  me,  when  I  speak  of  the 
**  baiijly  of  ray  wife,  (for  the  ears  of  men  are  more  incredulous 
•*  tbao  iheir  eyes;)  do  thou,  then,  contrive  so  as  to  see  her  when 
*^ naked.''  Ciyi(i^  uttering  a  loud  exclamation,  said:  *'  My 
**  lord.     '  '       turse  do&t  thou  hold,  bidding  me  to  cast 

"iBjij  ^whennaketl?   Tot^ether  with  her  gar- 

**  menu  wainan  casts  otf  modesty  also,  Tlie  maxims  of  virtue 
**  bave  long  since  been  discovereil  by  men ;  from  which  it  be- 
**  hovea  us  to  take  Infitmction  :  among  them  is  this  one,  '  Let 
**  esdb  attend  to  his  own  affairs,'  I  am,  for  my  part,  per- 
M  mailed  tliat  the  queen  is  the  fairest  of  all  women :  and  beseech 
**  tiifm  not  to  ask  any  thing  unlawful." — Gyges,  accordingly*  by  9 
answering  in  this  manner,  sought  to  refuse  compliance,  dreading 
that  aoroe  harm  might  befal  him  in  the  business;  but  the  king 
teplkd  in  the  following  words:  "  Take  courage,  Gyge^  and  be 
*^  Doi  airaid  either  of  me,  as  though  I  held  this  language,  in 
**  Older  to  make  trial  of  thee,  or  of  my  wife,  lest  any  harm 
•*  abociki  come  to  thee  from  her :  since,  first  of  all,'  1  will  contrive 
**  tr  "     I  manner,  that  she  shall  not  know  she  has  been  seen 

•*  I  for  I  will  myself  place  thee  in  the  chamber,  where 

**  VM  !  I  ,  li  liind  the  door  while  opent  and,  after  I  have  en- 
**  teitru,  my  v.  ife  also  will  come  to  repose;  now,  close  to  the  en- 
**  irance  uf  placed  a  seat;^  upon  this,  as  she  undresses,  she  will 
**  l»y»  one  bj'  one,  each  of  her  garments,  and  an  opportunity 
•*  wul  be  afforded  thee  to  view  her  at  lull  leisure:  but  when 
^  iha slq)s  from  the  seat  towards  the  bed,  and  tliou  writ  be 
^bahind  bcr  back,  then  take  care  that  she  do  not  see  thee, 


Cbe  ratL*!*  of  ,w*, 

pvrwcr  a«  i'ti  .  'iuii,9i((MMi>i, 

fin*^    Sfhctt-  i.   34.     The 

•Ibwr  Mnt(<ac«,  ^urt^-ivrCf  mxy  be  eon- 
litcnllf,  »um  Gwm  mn  of 
V  etc,  he  em^ded  !•  thU 


G^^ti^  ric.  and  mmfctittrntl^^  He. 

*  XP*i^  l^P  K.  y.  r.  A  form  of  speech 
frequent  in  Hemciotus,  ii.  161^  iv,  79, 
V.  91%  94. 

tmn».lftte<I  here  either  "  a  principio"  or 
**  omnino."    Schwcig:.  Lex.  Herod. 

*  In  the  Creek,  ^pdvo^^  a  seat  ivith 
arms  and  a  foot-boattJ,  rwerved  ainon^ 
the  (« reeks  for  ptinons  of  free  estate. 
Lurcher, 
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10  "  as  thou  goest  through  the  door-way," — Oyges,  then,  as  He 
could  not  avoid,  prcparcci  to  obci/  :  and  Candaules,  when  he 
thought  it  time  to  go  to  rest,  took  Gygcs  into  the  cliain- 
ber,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  lady  also  approached. 
Gy^es  saw  her  as  she  entered  and  lay  down  her  garments, 
and  when  he  was  tow^ards  her  back,  the  lady  stepping  for- 
ward to  lie  down,  he  withdrew  quietly  out  of  the  room*  But 
she  descried  him  as  he  went  out ;  and  understanding  what 
had  been  done  by  her  husband,  she  made  no  exclamation 
of  shame,  but  pretended  to  have  discovered  nothing,  having 
it  in  her  mind  to  be  revenr^ed  on  Candaules.  For  among 
the  Lydians,  as  also  with  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians,  it 
is  deemed  a  great  disgrace  even  for  a  man  to  be  seen  naked, — 

11  The  lady,  tlicn,  without  discovering  any  thing  at  tliat  time, 
preserved  silence:    but  as  soon  as  day  broke,  having  bade 
such  of  her  household  as  she  knew  to  be  most  faithful  to  heri 
to  be  prepared,   slie    called  Gyges.      He,  fiincying  that  she 
knew  nothing  of  what   had   taken   place,  came  when  com- 
manded ;  for  he  was  also  before  accustomed  to  go  whenever  the 
queen  sent  for  him.     As  soon  as  Gyges  approached,  the  lady 
addressed   him   as  follows :    "  Gyges,   I  now  give   thee   the 
**  choice  of  two  paths  open  to  tiiee,  whichever  tliou  niayest 
**  choose  to  follow ;  for  either  thou  must  slay  Candaules,  and 
"  take  possession  of  me  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lydians, 
**  or  thou  shalt  thyself  die  immediately  by  the  hands  of  these 
**  my  servants :  *  so  that,  obeying  in  every  thing  Candaules, 
**  thou  maycst  not  hereafter  behold  what  it  is  forbidden  thee. 
♦*  For  of  a  certainly  either  he  at  least  %vho  counselled  the 
"  d^ed  must  be  put  to  death,  or  thou  wIk)  hast  beheld  me 
**  nakeil,  and  done  whnt  is  utdawful."     Gvg^  for  some  time 
remained  astounded  at  what  was  sfiid  to  him;  but  afterwards 
hn  besought  her  not  to  bind  him  by  the  necessity  of  determin- 
ing such  a  choice:  he  could  not,  however,  prevail,  but  saw 
himself  really  in  the  necessity  either  to  kill  his  master,  or  to 
be  himself  killed  by  others.     He  preferred  to  sun-ive  himsell, 
and  accordingly  enquired :  "  Since  thou  obligest  me,  in  spite 
**  of  myseltlt  to  murder  my  master,  inform  me^  in  what  manner 
*' then  I  shall  lall  on  him."     "  From  the  same  place,"  said 
the  lady,  in  reply,  "  from  which  he  showed  me  naked,  the 
*'  approach  shall  be  made ;  and  the  attack  shall  be  on  him 

12  **  while  buried  in  sleep," — Having  concerted  the  plot,  when 
night  fell,  (for  Cryges  was  not  dismissed,  nor  had  he  any  pos- 
sibility of  escape,  but  it  was  necessary  that  either  he  himaeif 

'  oUrw,  »ic,  thun.    She  appo«re   to    conditions.    Schweig. 
hftvo  poiuloit  rtt  her  st^rrantH  prcparfd        ^  fipt  a«o(>9ta.     Ut.  Cimt,  I  ipUl 
to  viimler  him,  if  he  nhniild  refuse  the    hear. 
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or  Cm&daules  should  perish,)  he  fbllowecl  the  lady  into  the 
chacnber;  and  she  providing  him  with  a  dagger,  hid  him  be- 
hibld  tile  same  door :  and  soon  after,  when  Candatdes  was 
aileep,  Oyces  crept  forth,  and  killing  him,  got  possession 
both  of  thelady  and  the  kingdom.  Of  this  event  Archilochus 
of  Paroti,  who  flourished  about  the  same  period,  has  also  made 
nention  in  some  iambic  trimeters. — Gyges  thus  obtained  the  13 
kingikHO,  and  was  confirmed  in  it  by  the  declaration  of  the 
oradeni  Delphi;  for  as  the  Lydians  highly  resented  the  mur- 
der of  Candaulet;,  and  hod  taken  arms,  the  partizans  of  Gyges 
sod  the  rest  of  the  Lydians  came  to  an  agreement^  that  it  the 
oracJc  «hould  declare  him  to  be  king  of  the  Lydians,  he  should 
rdgn;  but  if  not,  he  should  restore  the  sovereignty  to  the  He- 
iiiet  die  oi     '  f  the  answer,  and  consequently  Gyges 

tied  the  sox  .  The  Pythia  however  said  tlms  much : 

Mce  should  come  to  the  Ileraclitiae  on  the  lifth  de- 
*cei  I   Gyges;  of  tins  prediction  neither  the  Lydians 

tbeottdves  nor  their  kings  took  any  account  until  it  was  ac- 
malty  accomplished. — Thus  then  tfid  the  Mermnadae  obtain  14 
the  empire,  wresting  it  from  the  Heraclidae:  and  Gyges, 
•"-^^  '  .  sent  offerings  of  no  small  value  to  Delphi,  very 
-^  offerings  at  Delphi  are  in  silver;  but  beside  the 
rcr  hid  dcdicate<i  a  vast  quantity  of  gold,  and  among  other 
objects,  there  are  goklcn  beakers  six  in  number,  dedicated 
by  hiiDv  a  gift  particularly  worthy  of  mention :  tliese,  which 
arc  tliirty  talents  in  weight,  are  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the 
CormlbiaQs;  although,  to  speak  the  truth,  this  treasury  is  not 
thai  of  the  whole  people  of  Corinth,  but  only  of  Cypselus  the 
SOD  of  Eetion.  I'his  Gyges  was  the  first  of  the  Barbarians 
that  wc  know  of  who  made  any  offerings  at  Delphi,  after 
Midas  ihe  son  of  Gordius,  king  of  Phrygia:  for  IVIidas  also 
daHcated  the  royal  throne,  on  wiiich  he  was  wont  to  sit  while 
admintfitering  justice,  an  object  well  worthy  of  being  seen. 
TbLs  throne  is  deposited  in  the  same  place  as  the  goblets  oi 
Gvet*.  All  this  gold  and  silver  which  Gyges  dedicated  are 
caJied  by  the  Delphians,  Gygadae,  after  tlie  name  of  the 
dooor.  This  prince,  then,  when  he  ha<l  obtained  the  em- 
pire, also  lett  an  expedition  against  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and 
took  the  citadel  of  Colophon ;  out  as  no  other  important  action 
was  performed  by  him  during  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  we 
kkall  pass  from  him,  having  mentioned  the  above  events: 
and  I  will  proceed  to  make  mention  of  Ardys  the  son  of  15 
Gyge*,  who  reigned  after  Gyges.  This  prince  took  the  city  of 
^  MS,  and  invaded  Miletus;  during  his  reign  at  JSar- 

V    Mimerians  being  driven  from  their  territories  by  the 


^  mall 

fei 
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Scjtliiai)  nomadcH}  passed  into  Asin^  and  gained  possession  o( 
all  Sardis  exceptiug  the  cilailel, 

16  Ardvs  having  reigned  forty-nine  years>  Sadyattes  liis  soa  in^ 
herited  the  throne,  and  reisnetl  twelve  years :  after  Sudyattes 
Alyattes  succeeded.  This  latter  carried  on  war  against  Cy- 
axares  a  descendant  of  Deioces,  and  against  the  Medeii  j  he 
drove  likewise  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia ;  he  took  Smyrna, 
which  had  been  colonizetl  from  Colojihojij  and  invaded  Clazo- 
menae :  from  this  place,  however,  he  came  oflPnot  as  he  could 
have  wished,'  but  with  great  loss.  While  he  was  on  the  tlirone 
he  performed  other  actions,  of  which  the  following  are  the 

17  most  worthy  of  mention. — He  carried  on  war  against  the 
Milesians,  inheriting  the  contest  from  his  father.  In  his  hi- 
vasious  he  attackea  Miletus  in  the  following  manner :  when 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  ripe  he  led  fort-it  his  army,  march- 
ing  to  the  sound  of  piiicis,  harps,  and  flutes,  masculine  and 
feminine."  When  he  came  into  the  territory  of  Miletus  he 
neither  pulled  down  the  houses  which  were  in  the  fields  nor 
set  fire  to  tliem,  nor  wrenched  off  their  doors,  but  sullered 
them  to  remain  in  their  places:  and  as  soon  as  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  trees  and  the  crops  on  the  ground,  he  withdrew 
back  into  his  own  kingdom.  For  the  Milesians  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  so  that  it  wjis  useless  for  the  army  to  sit  down 
before  the  town.  The  Lydian  prince  refrainetl  from  desti'oying 
the  dwellings  for  the  following  purpose,  that  the  Milesians 
coming  forth  from  thence  might  be  able  to  sow  and  till  the 
land,  and  he  himself,  when  they  had  tilled  it,  might  have  some- 

18  thing  to  ravage  in  an  invasion. — In  this  manner  he  carried 
on  the  war  eleven  years;  during  which  there  happened  two 
great  discomfitures  of  the  Milesians,  one  in  a  battle  at  Lime- 
neum  in  their  own  country,  and  one  in  the  plain  of  the  Me- 
ander. During  six  of  these  eleven  years,  Sadyattes  the  son  of 
Ardys  still  ridcd  over  the  Lydians,  who  during  tliat  period 
led  tlie  army  into  the  lands  of  the  Milesians  j  (for  this  Sady- 
attes was  he  who  kindled  the  war  ;)  but  during  the  five  years 
that  followed  these  six,  Alyattes  the  son  of  Sadyattes  carried 
on  the  hostilities,  who  having  inherited  (as  was  before  shown 


•  oi'K  wf  rjBiKf  a7rjjXXa|«.  Such  lu 
the  umntier  in  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
prets  themselves  in  order  tu  soften,  in 
some  measure,  what  might  be  too  har«h 
in  4  narration.  In  the  Andromache  uf 
Euripidea,  the  Chorus^  addressing  it- 
selftoPeleu9(to  whomthe;  were  bring- 
ing the  corpse  of  his  grandson,)  »aye, 
**  UufortQualc  old  man,  you  reeeire  in 


your  palace  the  son  of  Achilles,  no*  a« 
you  tmiid  tcish.*'    Larchtr. 

'  I  Bnpposc  there  were  two  sortfeof 
flutes;  tiie  one  pieroiMl  with  a  sttuiU 
number  of  holes  gftve  a  grave  soun«l ; 
the  other,  having  a,  larger  minilH'r  of 
opetiiiigBf  produced  a  aharp  sound. 
Herodotus  calls  the  first  masculine; 
the  second  femiiiiae.    Larcher^ 
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br  mc)  the  war  from  his  father,  pursued  it  with  vigour.    None 

of  tlie  lonians  shared  this  war  with  the  Milcsioiis,  excepting 

the  Chittiis  alone;  and  these  latter  assisted  them  in  return  for 

■  similar  favour;  ns  previously  the  Milesians  had  assisted  the 

OiisiM  in  the  war  witli  the  Erjthreans. — In  the  twelfth  year,  19 

the  crops  having  been  set  on  fire  by  the  troops,  the  following 

rrenl   took  place:  as  soon  as  the  corn  was  set  on  fire,  being 

drivtjn  bv  a  strong  wind,  it  caught  the  temple  of  Minerva,  sur- 

^-  xumcd  Assesian,  and  the  edifice  having  taken  fire,  was  burnt 

^H  to  the  ground.    At  the  moment  no  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  but 

H  ttfcerwards,  when  the  army  had  returned  to  Sardis,  Alyattes 

^U^sack;  his  disease  enduring  an  unusually  long  time,  he  sent 

^^^Biengers '  to  Delphi,  whether  any  one  advised  him  to  do  it, 

^^^■c  himself  titought  proper  to  send  and  consult  the  divinity 

^■cOficertiing  his  disorder.     When  these,  however,  arrived  at 

^  Delphi,  the  Pythia  refused  to  pronounce  the  oracle  until  they 

sboolcl  erect  again  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  they  had  set 

oil  fire  at  Assesus,  in  the  territory  of  Milesia, — That  events  20 

llt^|)eoed  in  this  manner  1  have  myself  heard  from  the  Del- 

|)]iians.     But  the  Milesians  add  to  the  above  the   following 

ctrcitmstaoces  :    that  Periander  the  son   of  Cypselus,   being 

nitiinately  connected  in  friendship  with  Thrasybuhis,  who  at 

^iJlat  time  was  despotic  monarch  of  Miletus,  and  having  heard 

^kcirtbe  answer  pronounced  to  Alyattes,  sent  a  messenger  to  in- 

^ribfiji  Tlirasybulus  of  it,  in  order  that  knowing  all  beforehand 

^lie  might  take  measures  suitable  to  circumstaiKies.     In  this 

ttumer  then  the  Milesians  affirm  the  event  happened. — Aly-  21 

atte!^  however,  when  the  reply  was  made  known  to  him,  sent 

a  hemld  to  Miletus,   being  desirous  of  making  a  truce  with 

Thfiksybulus  and  the  Milesians  for  such  time  as  he  should  be 

building  up  the  temple.    The  messenger  accordingly  went  to 

Miletus;  butThrasybuIus  being  previously  fully  informed  of  the 

whole  circumstance,  and  knowing  what  Alyattes  wished  to  do, 

ileviaed  llie  following  artifice  ;  having  collected  in  the  market 

Elace  all  the  corn  that  was  in  the  city,  whether  belonging  to 
imsdf  or  private  individuals,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Milesians, 
tthat  when  he  should  give  the  signal  they  should  all  begin  to 
drink  and  fenst  with  one  another. — This  was  done  and  ordered  22 
by  Thrasybuhis  for  the  following  purpose,  tliat  the  Sardian 
lierald  seeing  the  vast  heap  of  corn  poured  out  in  the  Mjuare, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  busied  in  these  enjoyments,  might  relate 
whxit  he  had  seen  to  Alyattes:  this  happened  accordingly;  for 
when  the  herald,  having  witnessed  the  same,  and  delivered  the 
mfiiiige  of  the  Lydian  prince  to  Thrasybulus^  went  back  to 

*  0to9ainroff  a  mwii  hM  U  cmmlt  an  era^k ;  there  b  no  equi?aleni  ward  in 

m  YOL.  f.  C 
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Sardis,  for  no  other  reason,  as  I  am  informetl,  was  peace  made  ; 
for  Alyattcs,  who  imagined  thei'e  was  a  *Treat  dearth  of  corn  io 
Miletus,  and  that  the  people  were  rethiced  to  the  utmost  verge 
of  misery,  heard  from  the  lieraldat  his  return  from  Miletus  an 
account  quite  opposite  to  what  he  himself  thought.  Soon  after 
a  treaty  was  made  between  them  on  tlie  coBtlition  that  ihey 
should  be  mutual  friends  and  allies;  and  Alyatles  erected  at 
Assesus  two  temples  to  Minerva  instead  of  one,  and  recovered 
himself  from  illness.  The  above  is  the  history  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Milesians  and  Thrasybulus.' 

23  The  Periander  wh6  connnunicated  the  oracle  to  Thrasybulus 
was  the  son  of  Cypselus  :  he  was  despotic  monarch  of  Corinth  : 
the  Corinthians  relate  (and  the  Lesbians  agree  with  them)  that 
he  was  witness  of  the  greatest  miracle  that  ever  liappcncd  in 
honian  lite;  that  of  Arion  the  Methvmnian  being  brought  on 
the  back  of  a  dolphin  to  Taenarus  :  he  was  a  harper  second  to 
none  in  those  days,  and  the  first  individual  that  we  know  of  who 
invented,  named  and  perfoiTiied'  the  dithyrambus  at  Corinth. 

24  — They  relate  that  this  Arion,  after  passing  a  h>tig  tune  at  the 
court  of  Periander,  resolved  to  make  an  excursion  to  Italy  and 
Sicily;  that  having  collected  considerable  property  he  wished 
to  return  back  to  Corinth,  and  accordingly*  at  his  departure 
from  Tarentum  hired  a  ship  manned  by  Corinthian  mariners, 
as  he  confided  in  none  more  than  those  of  that  nation.  They 
add  that  these  men  when  at  sea  conspired  to  cast  Arion  over 
board  and  to  possess  themselves  of  his  riches  ;  and  that  under- 
standing their  intention,  he  besought  them,  offering  to  them 
his  money  btit  begging  for  life:  he  could  not,  however,  prevail 
upon  them ;  nay,  the  mariners  commanded  him  cither  to  de- 
stroy himself,  so  that  he  might  obtain  a  grave  on  shore,  or  to 
throw*  himself  immediately  into  the  sea.  They  affirm  that 
Ation,  being  reduced  to  this  strait,  begged  that,  smce  such  was 
their  resolution,  they  would  permit  him  to  sing,  standing  in  all 
his  apparel  on  the  quarter  deck ;  and  after  he  had  sung  he 
promised  to  put  an  end  to  himself:  then  the  mariners  pro- 
ceeded from  the  stern  to  the  middle  of  the  vessel,  for  they  felt 
ft  desire  of  hearing  the  best  singer  among  men/  Arion, 
then,  putting  on  all  his  apparel  and  taking  up  his  lyrt*, 
stood  iq^on  tlie  poop,  and  went  through  the  orthian  strain  ; 
and  when  he  finished  the  air,  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  as  he 


^  Thus  did  matters  happen  in  llie 
vrnr  between,  he. 

*  iii^VKHv  Spap^a^  Ooccre  (la  sce- 
imni  prcKiacere,  Agere)  faliulam. — 
Schteeig.  Lfx\  Ihrod, 

*  See  8cliwdi^haifU5er*fi  note  oo  the 
iiae  of  yap  in  tbid»  paaaage^  marking 


the    cause    before    the   effect. — ro7^ 

0at,&c.  Cnpido  eo»  ince»3it  audiiuidi, 
&e.  ntw^  SubiH  cot  cogitalio  volup- 
tatis  quam  pereeplnri  e&st;tit  si  aadi- 
renl. — Schu-cig.  Iax.  ilerwi. 
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wiili  aJJ  Win  ajJ|>arel.  The  saitors  made  away  for  Corinth ; 
wbJle  a  (lolpfun,  as  ihcy  affirm,  tnkin;^  lip  t)ic  mit^icmn,  con- 
veyed him  toTacnarus:  beiiif^  landwl,  lie  prococdtd  to  Corindi, 
wh«rc  CHI  his  nrrivnl  he  related  .ill  that  had  htifipcned*  But 
PcrUindcr,  in  consequence  of  hh  i\kbeVw(  oj  iJw  starj/,  kept 
Ariou  in  cu.*!»tody,  not  permitting  him  to  go  out,  and  watched 
itteotively  for  the  sudors;  as  M>on,  thcrelbre,  as  these  arrived, 
lie  called  them  before  him  and  enquired  whether  they  could 
give  any  tidings  of  Arion;  hut  when  tliev  declared  that  he 
vfis  sale  in  Italvi  mid  that  ihev  ha<l  left  him  }>rosperous  at 
TarentiUM,  Ariou  appearetl  belore  them  iu  the  same  garb  m 
wiien  be  leaped  out  of  the  vessel:  the  .sailors  then,  struck  with 
t«Tor,  and  already  convictcnj,  could  no  longer  deny.  The 
Mbovcf  liien,  is  rclatetl  both  by  the  Corinthians  and  Lesbians: 
there  U  moreover  on  cape  Tacnuruh  a  small  brass  offering  of 
Arictn,  a  m^in  ideated  on  a  dolphin. 
Alyjittes,  the  Lydian  prince,  after  waging  this  long  war  25 

r' Hit  the  Milesians,  died,  having  reignetl  fifty-seven  years; 
prince,  tJie  secoiul  of  his  lamily  trAc^  made  offerings  to  the 
oracle^  presented  to  Delphi  a  large  silver  crater,  together  with 
a  wucor  of  iron  inlaid, — an  object  worthy  of  observation 
amatig  all  tlie  votive  offerings  at  Delphi :  it  was  the  work  of 
Glaucuh,  o^  Chios,  who  the  first  iu  the  world  discovered  the 
art  of  iidiiying  iron* 

At  the  decease  of  Alyatles,  Croesus  the  son  of  Alyattes  26 
n!ccrve<i  the  sovereignty,  being  then  five-and-thirty  years  of 
1^:  he  attackeil  first  the  Epnesians  among  the  Greeks.  It 
was  at  tlml  time  accordingly  that  the  Ephesians  being  besieged 
bv  him,  dedicated  the  city  to  Diana,  stretching  a  cord  from 
tbe  temple  to  the  wall;  between  tfie  temple  and  the  ancient 
city  which  was  then  besiegeil  is  a  distance  of  seven  stadia. 
TbrsM-s  therefore,  were  the  first  that  Croesus  invaded*  After- 
wmrtU  he  attacked,  one  after  the  other,  each  of  the  Ionian  and 
Aeolian  nationii,  producing  different  motives  against  different 
Mates;  arging  important  accusations  against  those  with  whom 
fee  wan  able  to  find  gcK)d  cause  of  hostility,  but  against  some 
uft^  '  %^cn  trivial  charges. — When  he  had  thus  27 

sol  ^  on  the  continent  ©f  Asia  to  the  payment 

of  triUutf,  he  next  formetl  the  design  of  building  a  fleet,  and 
attackinc"  the  islanders]  but  when  he  had  all  prepared  lor 
l*ui  ships,  some  say  it  was  Bias  of  Fricne,  others  that 

it  uu-^  iiKiacua  the  Mitj^lcnian,  who,  coming  to  Sardis,  and 
Croc!i-iu  enquiring  if  any  thing  new  was  going  on  in  Greece, 
by  the  following   reply,  put  a  stop  to  the   ship  building: — • 
,       **  Sire,  the  inlanders  arc  levying  ten  thousand  cavalry,  in  tlie 
^L  ^*  dcsigti  of  making  an  expedition  against  Surdis  and  thee/' 


li 
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Croeflus,  thej^  my^  thinking  this  indiTidtial  spoke  the  trutfr^ 
exclaimed:  **  May  the  gotls  put  it  in  the  mind  of  the  islanders 
•*  to  attack  the  sons  of  the  Lydians  with  cavalry."  The  other, 
continuing,  said:  "  Sire,  thou  appearest  to  me  anxiously  to 
*♦  desire  to  catch  the  islanders  on  horse  in  the  continent, 
*'  therein  forming  good  hopes  of  success :  but  what  dost  thou 
«*  think  tlie  islanders,  since  they  have  learnt  I  hat  thou  art 
•'  building  ships  to  attack  them»  can  desire  and  pray  ibr,  but 
**  to  catch  the  Lydians  at  sea,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
'*  thee  for  the  Greeks  of  the  continent,  whom  thou  hast  re- 
"  duced  to  servitude?"  They  relate  that  Croesus  was  much 
pleased  with  this  conclusion,  and  following  his  advice,  as  be 
thought  he  spoke  to  the  purpose,  ceased  the  ship  building; 
and  entered  accord! ugly  into  alliance  with  the  lonians  that 
inhabit  the  islands, 

28  After  some  time,  and  when  nearly  all  the  nations  residing 
on  this  side  the  river  Halys  were  subjectetl :  (for,  excepting 
the  Cilicians  and  Lycians,  Croesus  had  all  the  others  in  sub- 
jection to  him,  and  they  are  the  following;  the  Lydians, 
Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians,  Chalybians,  Paphlago- 
nians,   Thracians,   Thynians,   Bithynians,   Carians,   lonians, 

29  Dorians,  Aeolians,  Pamphylians:) — all  tliese,  1  say,  being  sub- 
jected, and  Croesus  having  added  them  to  the  Lydians,  there 
came  to  Sardis,  now  flourishing  in  opulence,  all  the  wise 
men*  out  of  Greece,  who  were  then  in  existence,  each  when 
he  found  it  convenient  to  go  thillier.  There  came,  then, 
among  the  rest,  Solon,  an  inhabitant  of  Athens,  who,  after 
framing  laws  for  the  Athenians  by  their  own  command,  mr- 

8 rated  for  ten  years,  sailing  away  under  pretence  of  seeing 
le  world,  but,  m  truth,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  abrogate  any  of  the  laws  wliich  he  had  established : 
for  the  Athenians  themselves  had  not  the  power  of  so  doin|:^ 
as  they  had  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  obserN*i» 
for  ten  years  the  laws  which  Solon  should  enact  for  them. — 

30  Solon,  accordingly,  having  migrated  for  the  above  reasons, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  seemg  ttie  world,  went  into  Egj'pt 
to  the  court  of  Aniasis,  and  also  to  Sardis,  at  the  court  of 
Croesus.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  entertained  by  Croesus  in 
the  palace :  and  the  third  or  fourtli  day  after,  by  tlie  or- 
ders of  Croesus,  some  servants  conducted  him  around  the 
treasures,  and  pointed  out  to  him  all  the  great  and  precious 
things  they  contained.  When  he  had  beheld  all,  and  exa- 
mined them  sufficiently,  Croesus  put  to  him  the  following 


*  <ro^»<rrai,  aapKUts.  This  app<«lla-  ilefmefi  the  sophist,  one  who  eella.  hi* 
tion  was  ftl  liret  honourable,  but  be-  knowledge  far  money  to  the  Urat 
tame  aflerwards  odious,    Xeoophon    coiner.    Larther. 
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**  My  Athenian  guest,  many  reporU  have  reached 
tis  of  thee,  both  concerning  thy  wisdom  and  thy  ti'avels ; 
**  lhal«  from  the  love  of  knowledge,  thou  hast  traversed  many 
•*  omuitrteft  for  the  purpose  of  seeinpf  mankind  ;  I  feel,'  there^ 
**  fore;,  now  a  desire  of  asking  thee  who  is  the  hiifipicst  of  all 
•*whofm  thou  hast  hitherto  seen?**  The  prince  put  this 
questton,  imagining  that  he  was  himself  the  bfippiest  in  the 
world  :  Solon,  using  no  flattery,  but  speaking  the  truth,' 
Rpited:  '*  Tellus,  the  Athenian,  sire.*'  Croesus,  astonished 
•I  tlw  answer,  eagerly  enquired:  "  For  what  reason,  then, 
**<lost  thou  judge  Tellus  to  be  the  happiest?"  llie  sage  re- 
pBed:  ^*  In  the  first  place,'  Tellus,  belonging  to  a  flourishin 
**  couDtr}>  had  sons  both  fair  and  virtuous,  and  beheld  chi 
**  dreti  bom  to  each  of  them,  and  all  surviving  himsell";  niore- 
"  over,  possessing,  according  to  our  ideas,  sutlicient  property,* 
**  the  lermination  of  bis  life  was  most  brilliant;  lor  in  a  bat- 
**  tle^  fought  by  the  Athenians  against  ibetr  n^hbours  at 
^  Eleo&is,  after  fighting  valiantly,  and  routing  Ttie  foe,  he 
**  died  most  gloriooHly;  and  the  Athenians  buried  him  on  the 
*♦  iifxii  where  he  fell,  at  the  public  expense,  and  gave  him 
•^iiMjpiificent  honours." 

Wneo  Solon  had  admonished  Croesus,  by  mentioning  se-  31 
tctbI  things  concerning  the  felicity  of  Tellus,*  the  king  asked 
who  was  the  second,  atler  him  that  he  had  seen,  imaginijig 
thiU,  at  all  events,  he  should  certainly  himself  obtain  the  second 
rank;  but  the  sage  replied:  **  Cieobis  and  Biton;  for  these,  who 
**  were  by  birth  Argives,  possessed  a  sufficiency,  end  more^ 
•*  over,  tuch  strength  of  boily>  that  they  were  both  victors 
"  altke  at  the  games,  and  the  following  account,  in  particular, 
**  iji  related  of  them:  it  being  the  festival  of  Juno  with  the 
"  Argives,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  their  mother 
**  ihoald  be  conveyed  in  a  chariot  to  the  temple :  but  as  their 
**  oxeit  did   not  come  in  time  from  the  field,  the  youths, 


» 


^  liienlty,  A  denrr,  tka'<^trrfj  has 
aav  emm  l«  me,  tie. 

<  ry  iivri  xptftfafitvo^t  making  use 
^  lA*  XnAh :  ru  ibv^  id  quod  res  est — 
Wdkmeig.  Ux.  Htrwi, 

•  TwvTP  ftlv rovro  ^i.  Be- 

tmm  wm  tkt  9»e  hand  .  .  .  >  .  and  be' 
tmtm  om  the  other. — Larcher. 

*  r»d  ^tf  fd  ^irovri.  Conatruclion  j 
rw  fiimt  /*»'n^M  ^ ,;  ifxoi'Ti,  quam  bene 
$m  babCT-  victtim  attinet. — 
i»  it€uy  •^                 ni  to  tv  «xf»Vt  M  in 

oioji;  i>l  ilm  chapter^  lir  r/cov* 

%. — %t^  rd  vrap  tf^Tvj  pro 

factiilatum.    L«ir- 


eher. — That  wealth  contributes  to  liap- 
pii«»ss,  I  am  willinp  to  allow;  but  I 
aro,  nevertheless,  astonished  that  the 
aocieDt  philottophers  should  hare  be* 
lieved  that  oae  cannot  be  happy  with- 
out rich^.  We  find  the  S9me  idea  re. 
peated  in  Theoifnus,  and  a  v&st  nmn* 
her  of  other  autliors,    Larther. 

^  It  appears  to  nie  that  thb  is  the* 
mc^auing  of  Herodotus,  that  he  wbhed 
Croesus  to  h«  admonished  by  hts  dis- 
course, that  he  might  learn  to  judg;o 
more  rationaUy  of  human  felicity.-^ 
Schwei^. 
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**  pressed  by'  time,*  placetl  themselves  under  the  }*oke,  anil 
"  dragged  die  chariot,  while  their  mother  rode  upon  it:  after 
**  drawing  the  carriage  forty-five  stadia,  tliey  reachctl  the 
**  temple.  When  they  had  performed  thi^  action,  and  had 
"  been  witnessed  by  the  whole  assembly,  a  most  happy  tcr- 
"  mination  was  put  to  their  lives,  and  the  divinity  proved  by 
**  them  that  it  is  better  for  man  to  die  tlian  to  live.  For  the 
**  men  of  Argos  who  were  present  extolled  tlie  strength  of 
**  the  young  men  ;  while  the  women  extolletl  tlieir  mother  for 
"having  such  children:  the  mother,  being  filled  with  joy, 
"  both  by  the  action  and  the  glory,  and  standing  belore  the 
"  image,  besought  the  goddess  to  vouchsafe  to  Cleobis  and 
**  Biton,  who"  had  so  greatly  honoured  lier,  what  it  is  best  to 
•'  befal  man.  And  after  this  prayer,  when  the  young  meu 
**  had  sacriiiced  and  partaken  of  tlie  banquet,  they  fell  asleep 
"  in  the  temjile  itscH",  anil  never  more  r^se,  but  so  ended 
**  life.  Tj^  Argives,  having  caused  their  statues  to  be 
"  carveil,  oedicated  them  at  Delphi,  as  those  of  moiit  noble 
*<  men/' 
32  Solon  thus  allotted  the  second  rank  in  human  felicity  to 
these  youths;  when  Croesus,  in  anger,  exclaimed:  "Stranger 
**  of  Atliens,  is  my  happiness,  then,  so  held  at  nought  by  thee, 
***  that  thou  dost  not  think  me  efpml  to  private  persons?" — 
The  sage  replied:  '*  Croesus,  dost  thou  enquire  concerning 
**  human  affairs  of  me  who  am  convinced  that  fortune'  is  ever 
"jealous  and  disturbing?  For  in  the  length  of  time  many 
"  things  must  be  beheld  which  one  woukl  not  wish,  mid 
*'  much  also  must  be  suffered.  I  place  the  utmost  limit  of 
"human  life  at  seventy  years ;*  those  seventy  years  contain 
"  twenty-five  thousand  two  hundred  days,  without  taking  into 
**  account  the  uitercalary  month ;  if,  then,  you  make  every 
**  other  year  longer  by  one  monthi  so  that  thus  the  seasons  may 


•  heXiiivftiroi  rp  M(tjf,  tempore  ex* 
clusi,  i.  L\  qnum  tiilitl  leuiporis  ei»  re- 
ItqQum  e.sBrt ;  iirgente  Jiom.  Schweig, 
Lkx,  HcTtyd. 

*  Schwpiphtti'iispr  is  of  opinion  that 
Herodi>trtJS  d4>eg  not  mean  thf  Divinity 
by  Tii  Ohov,  but  that  llie  sense  uf  Ihe 
pfissnffe  is  Ti>  Ohov  iravy  every  thing 
that  jJppenfl*  t»u  fnrtutie  is  (Tttpfl\w- 
'"^ig)  iticonslautf  uihl,  as  it  were^  sub- 
ject to  the  jealutuy  of  fortune. — 
Sc/iwei/f.  LcjT.  licrod. 

'  'I'Ula  pAdtfajce  i»  confeKsedly  one 
of  the  most  ditlicuU  in  Henxlotti*. — 
Lurcher  hu«  n  lou^  and  in|):;:eniou8  note 
Upon  the  Mjbject,  whirh  I  have  omit- 
ted ;  lis  well  from  its  eitrerae  length, 


as  from  its  not  being  enlircly  con- 
Btiitent  with  tny  plan.  It  is  not  un- 
worthy obiaen'alion,  that  Stubat^us, 
Avho  has  f^vcn  this  discourse  of  Solon, 
omjta  iillofiretheT  the  pasiin^e  in  ques- 
tion ;  and,  indeed,  Larcher  himself  iti 
of  opiuitin,  that  the  origmHl  text  of 
Herodolns  ha^  been  here  altered. — ■ 
Beltw, 

"  The  days  of  our  a^  are  Ihree- 
''''  score  yeariinnd  ten ;  and  Ihon^^h  tneii 
"  l>e  so  strong, that  Ibcy  come  to  loitp- 
'*  score  years,  yot  is  their  streof^b 
^*  then  but  labour  and  sorrow  ;  ao 
'*  soon  passeth  it  away,  and  we  ore 
"  gone.**    Paaim  ic.  10. 


i 
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the  proper  time,  tlie  intcrcalatctl  months  in  the  se- 
years  will  be  thirty-five,  and  tlie  days  in  those 
**  months  one  thousand  and  fifty :  of  all  these  days,  which  in 
**  the  >«?venty  years  will  be  twculy-six  thousand  two  hinulred 
**  and  fifty,  none  will  produce  any  one  thing  entirely  sintilar 
**  U>  another.  Tims,  then,  man,  O  Croesus,  is  completely 
**  iJke  sport  o/*vicissitude.  I  see  clearly'  tl»at  thou  art  both  in 
**  potwssion  of  great  opulence,  and  sovereign  over  many 
*•  men;  but  with  regard  to  what  thou  enouirest  of  me,  I  can- 
*'  not  yet  give  thee  uiat  character  until  I  liave  been  informed 
**  that  thou  hast  terminated  happily  this  life.  For  certainly 
•*  he  who  is  possessetl  of  great  opulence-,  is  not  so  much  hap- 
"  pier*  than  he  who  lives  from  day  to  day,  unless  the  good 
**  itirtune  belal  him  to  terminate  his  life  happily  in  the  pos- 
"  wwiion  of  all  enjoyment^s.  For  many  very  rich  persons  are 
•*  ttohappy ;  while  many,  possessing  only  a  moderate  compe- 
**  tcncy,  are  fortunate:  now  he  that  is  very  opulent,  but  un* 
**  happy,  has  llie  advantage  in  two  respects  only  over  him 
« that  is  fortunate,  w  hereas  the  other  has,  in  several  respects, 
•*  ibe  advantitge  over  the  rich  and  unhappy.  The  former  has 
*  greater  capability  of  gratifying  his  desire^»  and  bearing  any 
*•  irrcat  calamity  that  may  full  on  him  ;  while  the  latter  has 
•*  tnc  advantage  over  him  in  the  following  respects ;  on  the 
**  one  hand,  he  is  not  so  able  as  the  rich  man  to  gratify  de- 
**  tire  and  bear  cakmity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  good  for- 
"  lune  removes  both  from  him ;  moreover,  he  is  whole  in  his 
**  Hmb^  free  from  disease,  inex|»ericnced  of  misfortunes, 
**  Happy  in  his  progeny,  anti  fair  in  form  :  it^  over  and  above 
"  all  these,  he  ends  his  life  hap))ilv,  he  is  the  person  whom 
**  ihou  seekest,  worthy  to  be  called  happy:  but  until  he  dies, 
**  it  behoves  us  to  wait,  and  not  to  call  him  happy»  but  fortu- 
«  nate.*  Now  it  h  impossible  that  man  should  possess  all 
"  these  advantages  at  one  and  the  same  time^  as  tlicre  exists 
•4  BO  country  that  furnishes  every  thing  for  itself,  but  each  pos- 
^  9cme^  one  thing  while  it  wants  another;  and  that  is  l)est 
*«  V  <js  the  most:  so  likewise  there  is  no  one  .man 

«  th_.  ..:  _  1  nothing,  but  has  some  enjoyments  while  de- 
**  prived  of  the  rest ;  and  he  who  passes  through  Vife^  possess- 
*■  mg  the  rao^l  of  them,  and  afterwards  ends  his  days  in  peace 
««— -he^  sire,  in  my  opinion,  is  worthy  to  bear  that  name.  It 
•*  behoves  in  every  thing  to  keep  in  view  the  end  in  which  it 


*  fAuttf^.    8<4iMi  had  P\aminH  at 
lU  the  ficlie*  of  Croesus  ;  he 
iti,  tberefove,  say  properly,  yoH 
io  me  Itf  br,  etc.     Vigcr  re- 
■vk*,  thsC  i^t^vpfuu  it  oft^^D  takcD  in 
t  of  tifMfff ,  ttmtUirt,  man{fett€ 


eomf^eteri  ac  tenerl, — Lurcher. 

rapi(rr(5f.    Herych.  quoted  by  Larchfr, 
^  Judge  DO  man  blessed  before  hie 
death.      Ec«le«.  xi.  28,    quoted   by 
Larcher, 
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K    33—35. 


'*  may  terminate ;  for  the  divinity,  after  giving  to  many  ft 

33  "  fflimpse  of  happiness,  has  entirely  overthrown  ihcm/' — The 
philosopher  having  thus  spoken  to  Croesus,  that  king  be- 
stowed no  presents  on  him,  but  taking  little  account  of  him, 
dismissed  him,  regarding  him  as  extremely  onpoiibfied,  since, 
without  attending  to  present  advantages,  he  advised  to  keep 
in  view  the  end  of  all  things. 

34  After  SoUm  had  departed,  the  heavy  vengeance  of  Provi- 
dence visited  Croesus;  because,  as  one  may  suppose,  he  es- 
teemed liiinself  the  happiest  of  all  men.  Immediately  after,  a 
dream  came  upon  him  as  he  was  asleep,  which  showed  to  him 
the  truth  of  the  misfortunes  which  were  about  to  happen  to 
his  son:  for  Croesus  had  two  sons;  one  of  whom  suffered 
under  a  grievous  calamity,'  as  he  was  dumb;  but  the  other 
surpassed  by  far  in  every  thing  those  of  his  age:  the  name  of 
this  latter  was  Atys*  The  dream,  then,  showed  Croesus  that  he 
was  to  lose  this  Atys,  by  a  wound  from  an  iron  spear:  when 
the  king  awoke,  and  wxHghed  tlie  matter  in  his  own  mind, 
dreading  the  event  of  the  dream,  he  chose  a  wife  for  his  son, 
and  though  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  heading  the  army  of 
the  Lydians,  he  no  longer  sent  him  any  whereon  that  service: 
moreover,  he  removed  from  the  apart  men  Is  of  the  men, 
and  collected  in  the  interior  chambers  the  spears,  javeHns, 
and  all  similar  instruments  used  in  war,  lest  some  one  of 

35  them,  bvimr  suspended,  should  fall  on  his  son* — While  Croesus 
was  busico  with  the  nuptials  of  his  son,  there  arrived  at  Sar- 
dis  a  man  oppressed  by  misfortune,  and  whose  hands  were 
not  pure;  he  was  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  of  the  royal  race. 
This  man,  coming  to  the  palace  of  Croesus,  besought  to  ob- 
tain purification,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country;  and 
Croesus  purified  him.*  The  ceremony  of  purification  is  nearly 


•  (lif^apro'  vide  SthwHg^,  Lex, 
ilfvtfd,  voc.  haijt^tipdv. 

*  It  was  the  oflke  of  the  priests  to 
eipiate  for  crimott  committed  cither 
from  nccident  or  design,  tinii  they 
were  therefore  caUecl  Kalhtirtai,  pu- 
ritiers:  but  it  sIiDuld  appear  frorai  tlie 
abave^  and  other  Biindar  incidents, 
Ihat  kiuga  aiJcienUy  exercised  the 
fiinctians  lif  the  priesthood,  /icloc. — 
The  echoliant  of  Ilunier  infunim  ua, 
(see  ver«  tS^  laat  hook  i>f  the  Iliad,) 
tliat  it  was  cusloroarj  amongst  the 
ancients,  for  whoever  had  couiniitted 
an  involuntary  murder,  to  leave  bis 
country,  and  fly  to  the  house  of  some 
powerful  individual.  There,  covering 
himself,  he  sate  dowa,  and  entreated 
to  be  purified. — No  author  hm  de- 


scribed more  mitiulely  or  exactly  the 
ceremonies  obserted  at  the  enpialioas 
than.  ApoUonius  RhodiuB.  The  guilty 
person  sita  flown  on  the  hearth,  fixe* 
Iii5  eyes  on  the  ip-ound,  anditicks  the 
iiistiunieut  of  the  murder  in  the  earth. 
The  person  whose  protection  he  ini* 
pUtres  discovcra  by  these  aigns  that 
iie  wishes  to  be  expiated  of  a  murder* 
He  tht*n  takes  a  suckling  pig,  slaugh* 
ter»  him,  and  smears  the  hnoda  of  the 
supplicant  with  the  blood.  He  next 
u»es  lustral  waters,  invoking  Jove  the 
expiator.  Every  thing  that  liad  served 
for  the  expiation  i»  then  removed  oul 
of  the  house.  Cakes  are  then  burnt, 
water  poured  out,  and  the  godti  io' 
voked  to  appease  the  anger  of  tlie  fu" 
ries  and  propitiate  Jove.    Larcksn 


CLIO.    36,  37. 


ft 


Croe- 


^ 


Uie  wamc  bolli  with  the  Lydian*  and  the  Greeks.  When 
WOM  had  perfbrmetl  the  customary  ceremonies,  he  wished  to 
ktKMr'  from  whence  and  w1h>  he  was,  speaking  in  the  following 
words:  "  Stranger,  who  nrt  thou,  and  from  what  part  ofPhry- 
*•  gia  art  thou  conie^  a  suppliant*  at  my  hearth  ?  What  man 
**  or  what  woman  hn^t  thou  slain  ?"  The  stranger  replied  : 
**  ^re^  1  am  son  of  Gordiiis,  and  grandson  of  Midas;  my 
"name  is  Adiiistus:  having  slain  unwittingly  my  own  bro- 
**  thcr,  1  have  come  hither,  exiled  by  my  father,  and  reft  of 
« every  thing,**  Croesus  answered'  him  in  the  following 
words:  *•  TI  t  sprung  from  a  race,  my  friends,  and  hast 

"fJcd  to  xh\  ;  where  thou  shalt  want  for  nothing,  so 

**  li  lou  abidcst  in  my  house :  by  hearing  this  misfor- 

**  ti*  . ,  ...  -ightly  as  thou  canst,  thou  wilt  be  the  best  gainer.'* 
The  stranger  accordingly  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace  of 
Crowns. 

At  this  same  time  there  was  in  Mysian  Olympus  a  boar  of  an  36 
taotmoiiB  size  Tliis  animal,  rushing  from  that  mountain,  used 
lof  rATAge  the  fields'  of  the  Myslans,  who  had  several  times  gone 
oat  to  attack  him,  but  the}'  could  not  hurt  him,  on  the  con- 
irar\  thtv  suffered  much  from  him.  At  last  some  deputies  from 
thr  >  approaching  Croesus,  addressed  lu'm  as  follows : 

**  Sue,  u  monstrous  boar  has  appeared  in  our  country,  which 
•*  ravages  the  fields:  we  have  endeavoured  to  seize  him,  but 
**  CiUinot.  Now,  therefore,  do  we  beseech  thee  to  send  with  us 
**  thy  son,  and  some  chosen  young  men  and  dogs,  so  that  we 
•*  may  drive  him  out  of  the  country,"  SucJi,  then,  were  the 
iotreiitic!^  ihej*  made;  but  Croesus,  calling  to  njind  the  warning 
of  his  dream,  spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  "  Mention  no  more 
*'  iny  son,  for  I  cannot  send  him  to  accompany  you,  since  he 
•*  k  newly  married,  and  is  now  busied*  only  witli  his  nuptials, 
**  I  wUlt  however,  send  with  you  chosen  youths  from  tlie 
**  LydiaiTs,  and  all  my  pack  :*  and  at  their  departure,  1  will 
"  exiiort  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  assist  you  in  driving  the 
**  wHU  beast  out  of  your  country." — Such  was  his  answer,  37 
with  which  the  Mysions  were  contented:  but  the  son  of 
Croesus,  who  had  heard  wljat  the  Mysians  wanted,  came  in  at 

•  viwOia*«<H^i  IB  neveriiSRd  by  He-  the  «Mne  manner  Themistocles  dis- 
armed the  anger  of  Adraatua,  king  oi 
tlic  Molossians.     Larcher. 

^  'Epya  »igni6e9  not  only  the  cropg, 
bat  the  Tioes,  tLe  trees,  io  short  eyerf 
thL0fc  tbat  maj'  be  the  obj^?ct  of  ihe 
agriculturist's  attention.    Lanher. 

<  ravra  ol  wv  juiXiu — Tavra  is  here 
equivalent  to  td  tov  yAj^ov.    Larcher, 

*  t:vuijyifaiov  10  explained  by 
Hchvreighaen&er  to  he^canum  vnmiO' 
riontm  ckorum. — Skktccig.  Lex.  iieni. 


im  ih»  nfte«e  fien»c  of  OMking: 
Lex,  Hemd. 
'MtfitnoCi  Ion.  f<-  \  which 

llaMlcllAUiUt  of  A\  iihodius 

•iplitat  vrry  ^ptop^a.^  ....  ;y  i<rri^ 
tm,  tm»  tluajthmd§  of  the  hearth^  i.  e,  a 
m^ftimmtr  W*  hftve  in  Momtt  n  very 
ftaarkable  in«tiiace  of  thit  cuttom. — 
UI|rMC8,alli>rt*iptoiing  the  assistance 
.  M«to  MmMlf  uQ  ih^  aihes 
hmtik*    OdvMtViJ.  ]5»,    In 


T0I-.  t. 
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CLIO.    38—40. 


the  moment;  and  when  Croesus  refused  to  send  witli  lliem  hh 
son,  the  youth  atidressed  him  as  fbllows:  '*  Father,  fbrnierly  it 
**  was  deemed  in  me  a  iiiojst  noble  and  generous  action  to  seek 
**  glory,  by  going  to  llic  wars  and  the  chase;  but  now  thou 
"  nasi  excluded  me  from  both  these,  although  thou  hast  ob- 
'*  served  in  nic  neither  cowardice,  nor  an}^  thing  unmanly. 
**  With  what  eyes  must  I  now  be  looked  upon  when  I  go  to  or 
**  from  the  public  sScpiare?  What  must  I  seem  to  the  citizens? 
'*  What  to  my  bride?  To  what  sort  of  man  will  she  fancy 
"  herself  united  ?  Do  tliou,  therefore,  either  permit  me  to  go 
"  and  attack  this  boar,  or  convince  me  by  some  argument 
**  that  the  measures  thus  taken   by  thee  arc  better  for  me/* 

38  Croesus  replied  in  the  Ibllowing  words :  '*  My  son,  it  ia  not 
*«  because  I  have  observed  cither  cowardice,  or  any  thing  else 
**  displeasing  in  thee,  that  I  act  thus:  but  the  vision  of  a 
*'  dream,  which  came  upon  me  in  my  sleep,  has  declared  to 
**  me  that  thou  wouldst  not  long  survive,  for  thou  wouldst  be 
"  destrnyed  by  an  iron  spean  On  account,  therefore,  of  this 
**  vision,  I  have  hastened  this  thy  marriage,  and  for  the 
*'  same  reason  I  do  not  send  thee  forth  on  the  present  under- 
"  taking,  taking  care  if  I  can,  by  any  means,  to  preserve  thee 
"  from  danger  during  my  own  life:  for  thou  art  my  only  son, 
**  since  the  other,  afflicted  as  he  is  in  his  hearing,^  I  regard  not 

39  "  as  mine/' — The  youth  maxlc  reply  as  follows:  '*  Father,  ihou 
"  canst  not  be  blamed  for  taking  care  of  me,  at  least  after  be- 
"  holding  such  a  vision  :  but  it  is  proper  I  should  inform  thee 
"  of  what  thou  dost  not  observe,  or  hast  forgotten,  with  re- 
"  gard  to  the  ilrcam.  The  dream,  thou  sayest,  declared  to 
«'  ihcc  that  I  was  to  die  by  an  iron  spear.  But  what  are  the 
"  hands  of  a  boar?  What  tlie  Iron  spear  which  thou  dread- 
"  est?  If  indeed  the  dream  had  declared  that  I  was  to  die  by 
**  a  tusk,  or  any  tiling  else  similar  to  it,  then  it  would  become 
"  thee  to  do  what  thou  dost ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  declares 
"  I  am  to  die  by  a  spear.    Since,  therefore,  we  arc  not  going 

4Q  ««  to  fight  ai^ainst  men,  permit  me  to  go.** — Croesus  replied : 
*'  My  son^  tiiou'  surpasscst  me  in  declaring  thy  opinion  of 

^  cu^apuivov  T})v  duoi'ii'.     As  it  fitanlaneoua  acqubJtion  of  the  power 

turns  out,  hereafter,  that  this  dumb  of  forming  sounds  expressive  of  idea* 

child,  seeing  his  father  in  danger,  ob-  19  a  prodigy  which  surpasses  my  com- 

t&ms  suddenly  ttic  use  of  speech^  it  preliension  ;  such  wonders  are   cer- 

may  be  concluded  that  his  dumbness  lainly  never  lieftrd  of  now-a-days, — 

tould  not  proceed  from  deafness,  but  Scbweighaewser  defends  the  text  as  it 

from  some  defect  in  the  orgaiua  of  arti-  alands^  in  duch  a  manner  as  probably 


culatiun :  hence  it  has  been  argued, 
tliftt  the  words  ttJv  ^ko^v  are  iiiler- 
polatcd  ;  and  connequently  Larcher 
omitj  theni  in  his  translation.  Whe- 
ther the  dumbnesii  proceeded  from 
dfafaess.  or  any  other  cause,  the  in- 


ly  convince  some  readers. 

•  Iffri  rp  ftt  viff^f .  The  words  Itm 
rp  being  not  so  very  easy  to  reader, 
are,  by  itiost  of  tlie  traaslators^  con- 
RJgned  (o  a  respectful  silence. — 
Schweiglmeuser,  in  his  Latin  version. 


CLIO.    41—44. 


» 


**  ihe  circam;  overcome,  then^  by  thee,  I  alter  my  resolutioUi 
"  atid  permit  tliee  to  go  to  the  chase.** 

Wheii  Croesus  hadthiis  spoken,  he  sent  for  the  Phrygian  41 
Adrastus;  and  when  he  approaclicd,  addressed  him  thus: 
**  Adrasttt%  when  thou  wast  smitteo  by  dire'  calamity,  a 
»  circttmstance,  however,  with  which  I  do  not  rep roack  thee, 
"  1  purified  tliee,  and  have  received  thee  into  my  palace,  fur- 
••  niUiin^r  thee  with  all  that  i«  necessary.  Now,  therelbre, 
•*  (iince  Uiou  art  bound,  as  I  have  before  done  thee  a  service, 
•*  lo  requite  me  by  the  like,)  I  beseech  thee  to  take  charge 
**  of  my  son,  who  is  going  to  tlie  cha^e ;  lest  any  thieves  and 
**  evil  doers  should  make  their  appearance  on  the  road  to 
**  mjarc  you.  Moreover,  it  becomes  thee  to  go  where  thou 
**  mmjst  acquire  renown  by  tliy  achievements  ;  tor  that  tliou 
**  mlieritest  from  thy  fathers,  and  besides  thou  possessest 
**  T^our  of  body." — Adrastus  made  answer:  "  Sire,  were  it  42 
•*  not  thy  command,  I  should  not  go  lo  this  combat ;  for  it 
••k^oot  becoming  in  one,  oppressed  by  such  cahimity,  to  go 
**-ji»K>nrr  his  more  happy  equals,  nor  have  1  any  such  desire; 
**ri  iitimc^    I    have    refrained    myself:    but    now,    as 

**;:  ircst  it,  and  it  behoves  to  gratify  thee,  (since  it  is 

•*  tny  duty  to  requite  tliee  for  thy  service  to  me,)  I  am  ready 
•*  to  do  what  thou  commandest ;  and,  be  assurctl,  that  thy 
**  son^  wliom  thou  orderest  me  to  guard,  shall,  iis  far  as 
**dcpi&ftdj>  upon  his  guardian,  return  unhurt." 

.When  Adrastus  had  answered  Croesus  iu  the  above  words,  43 
ifcry  afterwards  went  forth,  provjilcd  with  chosen  youths 
flid  dogs;  and  coming  to  Mount  Olympus,  they  searched 
fibf  the  boar,  and  having  found  the  animal,  stood  around  him 
io  a  circle,  and  hurled  their  javelins  at  him.  Tlien  the 
•Itmnger,  tlie  same  man  calleil  Adrastus,  wlio  had  been  puri- 
ied  from  murder,  aiming  a  javelin  at  the  boar,  missed  him, 
aod  hit  Croesus's  son.  Thus  the  youlh,  wounded  by  the 
ipmr,  fultilled  the  warning  of  the  dream.  8omc  one  then 
iMMenetl  to  Croesus  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened ; 
•od  coming  into  8ardis,to]d  him  of  the  combat,  and  of  the  fate 
«f  his  fioii.^— Croesus,  much  troubled  at  the  death  of  his  child,  44 
deplored  it  the  more  bitterly,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  very 


th«ni  tUiqu^Unui^  *'  thoa  sur- 
mm  in  tome  nianncr  ;*'  but  he 
ip«crb    Beenis    rath<»r 
in  iKo  niimili  cil'Crui/tjiis-     He 
nc  the  paint  alter 
PiTft  tu  ,  and  tu  make  ry 

teirr  to  urofau'wi^,  the  meaning  be- 
ll^ /I  iff  BO  :  lAoH  mrrpctMtfft  1110  in 
IIm  (rf  lo  tiw  tema  of  ravry,)  decia- 


ring  thtf  opinion  concerning  the  dream. 
•  dx^pu  cuntrnctioD  of  n;(«(jii,  lun. 
for  ax(*f}iTt.  Thib  ndjecUve^  wlieii 
iii<^ed  by  Herodotus  to  «)iia1ify  snm* 
misfortunef  takes  Ibe  meaning  oi grie- 
ri<»w»j  diVr,  wrrotcful.  In  other  cases  it 
ei|jrniiics  disagreeaUey  diipleasing.  As> 
abovf,  oi'^tv  ttxapi.  See  Sekweig.  Lex. 
Herod,  Toc.  &x"9*Q- 
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person  vrhoni  he  himself  had  purified  of  murder  that  slew  him. 
Lamenting  grievously  his  misfortune,  he  calletl  upou  Jove  the 
purifier,  taking  him  to  witness  of  what  he  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  stranger :  he  called  also  upon  the  god  (^'  hos- 
pitality and  friendship,  invoking  the  same  deity;  calling 
upon  him  as  the  god  of  hospitality,'  because  by  receiving  in 
his  house  the  stranger,  he  had  unknowingly  uou^ii^hed  the 
murderer  of  his  son ;  as  tlie  god  of  friendship,  because  having 
sent  him  to  accompany  his  son  as  a  guard,  he  had  found  him 

45  his  greatest  enemy.— Soon  after  tlie  Lydians  approached, 
bearing  the  corpse;  behind  which  followed  the  murderer: 
this  latter,  standing  before  the  dead  body,  delivered  himself 
lip  to  Croesus,  stretching  forth  his  hands,  and  begging  him  to 
have  him  put  to  death  upon  the  corpse,  mentioning  his  former 

"  misfortune,  and  declaring,  ns,  after  tliat,*  he  had  desU'oyed 
the  person  who  had  purified*  him,  he  ought  to  live  no  longer. 
Wiien  Croc*sus  heard  these  words,  although  overwhelmed  with 
such  domestic  sorrow,  he  took  pity  on  Aclrastus,  and  spoke  to 
him:  **I  have  received,  O  stranger,  all  satisfaction  from  thee, 
**  since  thou  condemnest  thyseit  to  death :  but  it  is  not  thou 
"  who  art  the  author  of  this  my  misfortune,  except  inasmuch 
*'  as  thou  hast  involuntarily  committed  tlie  deed;  but  some 
**  one  of  the  gods,  who  already  heretofore  forewarnetl  me  of 
'*  what  was  to  happen."  Croesus,  tlierefore,  celebrated  the 
funeral  of  his  son  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank;  but 
Adrastus  the  son  of  Gordius,  and  grandson  of  Midas,  who 
had  thus  been  the  murderer  of  his  own  brother,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  him  tliat  had  purified  him,  convinced  that  of  all  the 
men  he  knew  he  was  himself  the  most  unhappy,  when  all  was 
silent  around  the  grave,  slew  himself  on  the  tomb.  Croesus, 
reft  of  his  son,  remained*  during  two  years  in  deep  mourning. 

46  But  afterwards  the  empire  of  Astyages  son  of  Cyaxaras,  be- 
ing overturne<l  by  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses,  and  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Persians,  put  an  end  to  the  mourning  of  Croe- 
sus ;  and  it  entered  into  his  thoughts  to  repress,  if  by  any 
means  he  could  do  so,  the  growing  power  of  the  Persians,  b^ 
fore  they  should  become  formidable.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
he  had  conceived  that  design,  he  immediately  began  to  make 


■  Jitpiter  wwa  adored  oader  dilTe- 
rcnl  titles,  accordir  "  '^  place  and 
circuuifttanco  of  In  '  worebip- 

pere.    Hence  thosv  :  ., . . .   :  ns,  'Ayo 

>  iir*  Uiivy  (r^  trvfiipopu,)  Praetef 
illam  Cfdamitiiteni.  Ae.  Pmiwtf  Lf:r. 
/on.  post  illam  calomitatPiD.  Sehu^, 


Lex.  Herod, 

^  It  was  in  fttct  Croesua  who  ex^ if 
aled  Adrastus;  but  Larcher  observfifkf 
he  might  have  <ld«gAted  Uiie  offiice  to 
his  son,  AS  a  complimeDt  on  Ma  maiv 
ringe,    B^hw^ 

*  KaBifirro^  m/  down  ;  t,  e.  alteilded 
to  uu  buBinets.    Schwetg. 


CLIO.    47,  48. 


trinl  of  the  oracles  among  the  Greeks  Aod  of  that  iii  Libya^ 
•eodtnir  diHercnt  messengurs  to  dill'erciit  parts,  some  to  f^o  to 
Deiphit  some  to  Abae  of  the  Phocinns,  others  to  Dodona: 
•ome  were  despatched  to  Ampbraraiis  and  to  Trophonius ; 
«llicri  to  theBranchidae,  in  the  territory  of Miiesin.  The  above, 
tluBit  are  the  Grecian  oiacloi  which  Croesus  sent  to  consuU: 
be  despatched  Ukcwise  other  poi-sons  to  Aminon,  in  Libya, 
to  cRicitioD  the  oracle.  It  was  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
IriiiJ  of  what  tiie  oracles  knew  that  he  sent;  In  order  that,  if 
be  Ibund  tUey  knew  the  truth,  he  might  sentl  a  second 
tiflie^  and  enquire  of  them,  whether  he  ought  to  wage  war 
agaiDst  Uie  Persians. — He  sent  iorth  to  make  irnd  of  the  47 
cmclcty  giving  the  following  orders  to  his  Lydians:  reckon- 
ini^ettdi  day  imm  that  on  which  thoy  departed  from  Sardis, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time,  on  the  hundredth  day  they 
wirrc  U>  consult  the  oracles,  enquiring  what  the  king  of  the 
Lydtniis^  Croesus  sod  of  Alyattes,  was  then  doing,  and  what- 
ensT  ibe  oracles  respectively  might  pronounce,  to  write  it 
doim,  and  bring  it  back  to  him.  Now  that  which  the  rest  of 
ibe  oracles  pronounced  is  related  by  none  ;  but  at  Delphi,  as 
•oon  AS  tlie  Lydians,  sent  to  consult  the  deity,  entered  the 
temple^  and  made  the  enquiry,  as  commanded,  the  Pythia,  in 
licxamctcr  verse,  spoke  as  follows:  **  1  know  the  number  of 
**  the  suad,  and  the  bounds  of  the  sea ;  I  understand  even 
*♦  th  '  ^,  and  liear  him  that  speaks  not.  There  strikes  on 
*•  i:  the  smell  of  a  hard-shelled  tortoise,  boiling  with 

"  Uui  tlijiU  of  a  lauib  in  a  caldron  ;  beneath  which  lies 
^brB«s  while  that  lies  beneath  brass.'' — The  Lydians,  having  48 
written  down  these  words  of  the  Pythia,  departed,  returning 
Uf  Sufdis:  and  when  the  others  also,  who  had  been  despatched 
lo  di0erent  parts,  wore  arrived,  bringing  tlie  answers,  Croe- 
iits  opened  each  of  the  papers,  and  examined  them.  None  of 
tbcse  doubtless  satisfied  '  him  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard^  that 
of  Delphi,  ho  immediately  adored  it,  and  approved  it,  con^ 
vinccd  that  the  only  oracle  was  that  of  Delphi,  as  it  had 
&Ntni]  out  what  he  had  done ;  for  after  he  had  Jespatched  the 
menwiogers  to  tlie  oracles,  observing  the  appointed  day,  he 
dt*yL&ed   the  tbllowing,   after  considering  what  it  might  be 

* sfiible  to  discover  and  conceive ;  he  cut  up  a  tortoise  and 

and  boiled  them  together  himself  in  a  brass  caldron, 


H  dt*yUc 


iMk.  ftod  Mi^'  viraXXffv^v,  fur  rwv  ftlv 
hi  0^i$9  aifHs  wpocttrxt,  liontm  ta- 
mml^naUitfwm)  mdhim  mf  ip»um  ihat, 
mi  tyma  tmiMmm  otetdtlmt,  ei  placcfmty 
d  wMmm  tmwun  kvrum  ipse 
.— J#,  P0rt,  Lex,  /ow.    The 


usual  slgnificaHon  of  TTpoouo-^ni  b  to 
alhWj  to  opprore^  to  believe,  i.  75,  i. 
136,  vi.  128. 

*  Larcber,  to  jastify  the  use  of 
nKovfiv  in  this  passage,  obsen'ps,  fhat 
the  pfiiice  probably  rtiMPrd  the*  aa- 
ftwers  to  be  read  over  to  him. 


CLIO, 


49  placing  over  it  a  brass  lid, — Such,  accordingly,  was  uie*  an- 
swer given  at  Delphi  to  Croesus:  but  with  regard  to  the 
reply  of  the  oracle  of  Aniphiarnus,  I  caonot  &ay  wlmt  was 
pronounced  to  the  Lydiaris,  atlcr  they  had  per  formed  the 
proper  cercmoriiei*  in  the  temple;  for  of  that  nothing  is  re- 
lated, excepting  at  least  that  Croesus  considered  that  he  had 
found  this  oracle  also  to  be  true. 

50  Croesus  afterwards  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  divinity 
at  Delphi  by  great  offerings:  for  he  sacrificed  three  thousand 
of  each  kind  '  of  animals  that  may  be  ufiereti,  and  then  erect- 
ing a  large  pyre,  burnt  thereon  gilt  and  silvered  couches, 
varies  of  gold,  and  purple  robes,  and  garments;  hoping  by 
tliese  to  render  tlie  divinitVj  in  some  measure^  more  favour- 
able to  hira»  He  commanJeil  likewise  all  the  Lydians  to  ofler, 
each  of  iheni,  whatever  iaiv/id  vicfim  they  might  possess. 
When  these  sacrifices  were  ended,  having  melted  down  a 
vast  quantity  of  gold,  he  caused  it  to  be  run  into  tiles;  making 
them  six  palms  in  length,  three  in  breadth,' and  one  in  thick- 
ness. These  were  in  number  one  hundred  and  seventeen; 
four  of  which  were  of  pure  gold,  weighing  each  two  talents 
and  a  half;^  the  rest  of  the  tiles  were  of  pale  gold,  two  talents  in 


w&i^ra  Is  here  ec|aivatent  to  t'ca<TTow 
y  f  trn  Vi\^  ftf  frit' A  kind.  S  ri  i  n  i  x .  80,  1 1  a  v- 
oapiy  ?(  Trat'Ta  iiKa  i£rt4^c0ij.  Lar- 
chcT,  Schiceig.  Tliift  appeara  to  be  a 
prodipous  number;  but,  as  Lurcher 
observes,  Tlieotlorct  irproiiches  llie 
Greeks  with  their  sacrilirHs  of  liun- 
dreda  of  Uiousniub.  See  the  account 
of  Solonion'rt  Snrrifice,  2  Cliron,  vii,  5, 
the  magnifictnce  uf  whicit  is  lyej^ond 
all  pamlleL — 

"  Then  the  king  and  all  the  people 
"  offered  sucrifices  before  the  Lord." 

'^^  And  king  Solomwn  offered  a  aacri- 
"  fice  of  twenty  and  fwo  thousand 
'*  oxen,  and  tm  huudred  and  twunty 
**  thousand  sheep."     Delof. 

*  This  meaning,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  mioplrd  by  the  author  of  the 
Voyage  du  jetme  Anachar.%iis,  ia  re- 
jected by  Lurcher.  This  latter  scho- 
lar, who  fo1h)*MS  tlie  old  readinR;,a  few 
lines  belctw  {rpia  yfurdXai'Taj  one  la- 
Ifnt  and  It  tta If  lasieml  vi'  rpimv  rifura- 
XavTWy  two  tah'ntH  and  n  half) ohserveSy 
that  if  we  admit  all  the  tiles  ti>  hav*? 
been  of  the  same  (linvensions,  we  must 
supinise  Herudotus  ignorant  that  gold 
is  the  heaviest  of  melab,  since  he  re- 
prciieiJta  the  tiJea  of  jnire  gold  a» 
weighing  only  one  talent  and  a  half. 


vrhercaB  those  of  pale,  i.  e.  alloyed 
|?old,  are  made  to  vreigh  two  tnlentn  ; 
ht*,  therefore,  ndopts  Ilieintefiii-etJitiun 
uf  Ac*  PortUS,  iirl  ^tiv  r*i  /ifr«p**rfp<i' 

minores  vero,  Larckcr,  aod  Ae*  Port, 
Lex.  Ion.  Schweighaeuser  reads  here- 
after ToiTov  Jifitra\ctvToi'^  two  talmUi 
and  a  fto//,  thereby  destroying  llic  ob- 
jection of  Laroher,  and  expliiins  inl 
ril  fioKpttripn  (naderstandins;  /**j»7  ttS 
in  iiri  raCij  ivi  ^t^id^  iv  dptrtTfpa^)  im 
the  longer  dirt'ction^  i.e.  int^mgik  ;  iwi 
tA.  l^paxvTfpa  (fdpri),  in  tkt  shorter 
direct hn,  i.  c.  in  brtadth.  Schireig, 
Ltjc.   Herod,  and  No*. 

**  Speak  unto  Eloazcrj  the  eon  of 
"  Aaron  the  priest,  thai  he  lake  up 
**  the  censerii  out  of  the  burning,  and 
**  scatter  thou  the  fire  yonder;  for  they 
"  are  hallowed." 

"  The  censers  of  the  ginncrji  against 
"  their  own  w»uls,  let  tlicm  make  them 
*'  broad  platen  for  a  covering  of  iha 
"  altar." 

The  censers  had  probably  run  toge- 
ther, and  tbo  similarity  h  veryetrikiug. 
Nu»d>erB,  xvi.  quoted  by  lictoe, 

'*  There  is  a  great  ditFercnce  between 
rpiu  ft}xiTa\ai'Ta{tkr€€ hat/-taient»)iitid 
Tpirny  t'fftiTt'iXavTOi' ^  the  first  nteana 
vnc  latent  tmd  a  kal/f  and  the  second 


CLIO.    51 


fS 


wcielit.  He  also  caused  the  utatiie  of  a  lion  to  be  cast  of  pure 
l^n^  weighing  ten  talents:  this  lion,  at  the  time  the  temple 
it  Delphi  wns  on  fire,  fell  down  from  the  tiles  upon  which  it 
wiki  fixed,  and  now  is  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  Corinthi- 
us;  but  it  weighs  only  six  talents  and  a  half,  as  three  talents 
And  a  half  were  raelte<!  off. — After  Croesus  had  completed  51 
these  things,  he  sent  then?  to  Delphi,  and,  together  with  them, 
die  following  other  presents:  namely,  two  very  large  bowls, 
one  in  g«>ld,  the  other  in  silver;  the  golden  one  used  to  stand 
on  the  rights  as  you  entered  the  temple,  while  the  silver  one 
mis  on  ibe  left;  but  these  also  were  removed  at  the  time  that 
the  temple  was  on  fire;  so  that  the  golden  one  is  now  placed 
in  the  treasury  of  the  Clazomenians:  it  weighs  eight  talents  and 
A  hal^  and  twelve  minae  over.  The  silver  crater  stands  in 
the  comer  of  the  vestibule,  and  is  capable  of  holding  six  hun« 
dited  amphorae,  for  it  is  used  by  the  Delphians  to  mix  the 
vine  •ikl  water  in  the  Theophaniau  festival.  The  Delpbians 
fchue  that  it  is  the  production  ofTheodorus,  of  Samos;  and  I 
believe  it,  for  the  work  appears  to  me  no  common  specimen  of 
art.'  Croesus  sent  also  tour  silver  casks,  which  stand  in  the 
trtasurv  of  the  Corinthians;  he  offered  also  two  basins  for 
the  holy  water,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver.  On  the 
eolden  one  are  Inscribed  the  words,  of  the  Lacedemonians; 
utGC  declare  that  the  donation  was  theirs,  but  without  au- 
thority, for  this  al*»o  was  a  present  from  Croesus;  but  some 
oiic  among  the  Delphians  wishing  to  gi'ati fy  the  Lacedcmo- 
ntans,  placed  the  inscription ;  although  I  know  the  name  of 
thai  [lerson,  1  shall  not  mention  it.  It  is  true  ihnt  the  boy, 
through  whose  hand  the  water  flows,  is  a  gift  of  the  Lacede- 
ffiODians;  but,  however,  neither  of  these  basins.  Croesus  sent, 
togttlier  with  the  above,  many  other  presents,  without  any 
fm<  namely,  some  circular  plates  of  silver,'  and,  among 

oiL  _-,  a  golden  statue  of  a  woman,  three  cubits  high, 

which  tlie  Delptiians  affirm  to  be  the  image  of  his  baker;' 

of  Croesus,  married  a  second  w  iff,  by 
whom  he  had  other  children.  This 
woman  wished  to  remove  Croesoa 
out  of  thc!  way,  and  gave  the  female 
baker  a  do»e  of  poisonf  cbar^D^  her 
to  put  it  into  the  bread  which  the 
made  for  Croesus.  TTie  woman  in- 
formed Croesus  of  this,  and  gave  the 
poisoned  bread  to  the  queen's  chil- 
dren.  By  these  iiicans  Croesus  sue. 
ceeded  his  father:  and  ackn«>wledj»ed 
the  fidelity  of  the  woman,  by  thus 
miikint?  the  god  himself  an  evidence 
of  his  gratitude.    Larcher,    Behe. 


tM  and  a  half.^Larcher.  So 
V/J^roXai'TPf,  three  iaiemU 
&mi  'm  hm^f  f^iitutv  tifttraXatToVf  aix 
imkuU  mmd  «  ka^f. 

■  jj^fsora  ipyf'ptn.  It  is  not  cer- 
taiii  dwt  plates  are  here  meant ;  the 
Yt^jurraf  boweTer^  formed  a  part  of 
:&  v«»e«  put  on  the  tabte.  Lareker. 
>  Croesus,  §a.js  Plutareh,  honoured 
m  W^SMH,  who  made  his  bread,  with 
liMUW  of  gold,  from  an  honest  emiv 
%m  of  fntittide.   Alyattcs,  the  tather 


u 


CLIO.    52—35. 


over  and  above  all  Uiesc,  Croesus  presented  likewise  the  i^irdles 
<52  and  necklnces'  of  his  own  wife. — Such  were  the  presents  he 
sent  to  Delphi :  to  Amphiaraiis,  having  heard  of"  his  worth 
and  niisfortuiie,  he  presenter!  a  buckler  of  sol  id  goltl,  and,  at 
the  same  time  also  a  spear  wholly  of  gold,  the  shaft  being  of 
that  metal,  as  well  as  the  points;-'  both  which  were,  even  in 
my  time,  preserved  at  Thebes,  in  the  tcraple  of  Apollo  Is- 
meiiiiis. 

53  To  tht>sc  of  the  Lydlans  who  were  to  convey  these  presents 
to  the  temples,  Croesus  gave  it  in  charge  to  enquire  of  the  ora- 
cles, whether  Croesus  ought  to  wage  war  against  the  Persians, 
and  what  auxiliaries  he  should  take.*  When  the  Ly- 
diaus  had  arrived  at  the  pbces  whither  they  were  despatchwl, 
and  had  presentc*d  the  offerings,  they  enquired  of  the  oracle% 
sayhlg:  **  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  other  nations, 
**  convinced  that  these  oracles  are  the  only  true  ones  in  tlje 
*«  world,  presents  to  you  these  gifts  which  your  discoveries 
"  deserve,  and  now  enquires  of  you  whether  he  ought  to  wnge 
*'  war  against  the  Persians,  and  what  auxiliary  army  he 
"  should  add  to  his  own,"  Such  were  the  enquiries  these 
made;  and  the  answers  of  both  oracles  completely  iigroe<!,  in 
predicting  to  Croesus,  that,  "  if  he  should  wage  war  against  the 
**  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  a  mighty  empire;"  and  they 
advised  him  to  form  an  alliance  with  tnose  of  liic  Greeks  whom 

54  he  found  the  most  powerful. —  When  Croesus  heard  the  oraciet 
that  were  brought  back,  he  was  delighted  beyond  measure 
with  the  answers;  and  being  fully  convinced  tlmt  he  should 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  he  sent  again  to  Pytho,  and 
presented  the  Delphians,  having  previously  informed  himself 
of  their  number,  with  two  staters  of  gold  each  man.  In  re- 
turn for  which,  the  Deiphians  assigned  to  Croesus  and  tlic 
Lydians  the  privilege  of  consulting  first  the  oracle,  immunity,* 
presennce,  and  the  right  for  ever  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 

56  Delphi  to  such  as  might  desire  it. — Croesus,  after  gratifying 
the  Deiphians,  consuked  the  oracle  a  third  lime;  for  after  he 


»  Bftfthfeleiuy  makes  the  value  of 
the  pre^enU  of  Croesus  amount  to 
21,109,140  French  francs,  Votf.  du 
jeunc  Anach, 

*  Larcher  supposes  the  bead  of  the 
spear  lt>  have  beep  similar  to  that  of 
a  l-Veiicb  pike  or  balberi,  which  \&  not 
uniikii  aftcur-de-Us^  having  one  straight 
point  bclvvec>xi  two  others  bent  down. 

'  Kai  il  T^va  ffTpartij'  rti'Cpw*'  Trfjoa- 
OioiTo  ^i\ov.  laterally,  M  belher  he 
should  add  to  hitnfttUr  any  Irieadly 


body  of  men,  i.  c.  "Whether  he  &I>ould 
forni  jin  alliance  wilb  any  other  nation. 
*  ■trpa^ai'Ti}irfr.  This  privilege  could 
not  be  claimed  but  after  the  Awphic- 
tyonic  nalioDS.  ^riXiijjtr  there  were 
in  Che  towns  near  Delphi,oflices  where 
those  who  willed  to  consult  the  god 
paid  a  certain  sum,  filed  by  the  Atn- 
phictyous,  as  we  are  inforroed  by 
t^trabo.  Cr<»e»u8aiul  the  Lydtanawcre 
perhaps  exoueraicd  fmm  the  paymeot 
of  ibose  feci.    Lankier. 


CLIO.    56,  57.  It 

had  nsccrtahicd  iu  verncily,  lie  rcpcatctlly  iiati  recourse  to  it/ 
I Ir  enquired,  ihen,  oflhe  orncle  whether  Ids  monarchy  would 
be  bfcitiag,  and  the  Pythia  pronounced  to  him  the  following: 
"  When  a  mule  shull  be  king  oflhe  Me<les,  then,  soft  Lydian, 
"  Fill  it  behove  ihce  to  fly  to  pebbly  Heniius,  nor  tarry^  nor 
^  bhish  to  be  a  ctmard." — Croesus  rejoiced  most  of  all  at  this  56 
«iia»wer  wheii  it  came  to  him,  fancying  that  a  mule  could 
never  rule  wer  tlie  Medcs  instead  of  a  man,  and,  consccjuently, 
tlial  ucUltcr  he  nor  his  posterity  wouUl  ever  be  deprived  of 
dl^ Mnrrreign  power.  He  afterwards  bent  his  thoughts  towards 
cnquirincr  and  finding  out  which  were  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Greexs  that  he  might  conciliate  as  allies  to  himself;  the 
namlt  of  bis  rescarchcj*  was,  that  he  found  the  Lacedemonians 
vid  Athenians  to  excel  all  the  other  nations  of  Greece^  the 
funncr  among  the  Dorians,  the  latter  among  the  lonians. 
For  these  two  nations  were  of  old  regarded  as  the  principal, 
lllp  one  being  Pelasgic,'  the  other  Hellenic,  The  former  nad 
Mfter  yet  migrated,  the  latter  had  wandered  much  and  ftir ;  for 
Bodcr  the  reign  of  Deucalion  tlie  Heilenes  inhabitetl  the  terri- 
tory of  Phthlotis,  and  under  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellen,  the 
ooufttry  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olvmpus,  called  Histiaeotis; 
And  when  they  were  driven  out  ol  Histiaeotis  by  the  Cad* 
meuia,  they  settled  at  Piiidus,'  and  were  called  Maeednians; 
horn  lh4mee  again  they  migrated  to  Dryopis,  uud  from  Dryo- 
pii  ''  roceeded  to  the  Pelopotmesus,  and  took  the 

^K  What  language  the  Pclasgi  spoke,  I  cannot  aflirm  forcer-  57 
^■dki;  but  if  it  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjecture  by  those 
HdT  the  Pehisgi,  which  exist  still  fo  this  day,  dwelling  in  the 
Hny  of  Crcstone,  above  the  Tyrrhenians/  and  who  were  for- 
fnenT  noi^bours  to  those  now  called  the  Dorians,  and  at 
tittt  •  ^labited  the  territorj'^at  present  called  Thcssaliotis; 

^ind  -  of  tlie  Pelasgi  likewise,  who  have  founded  Placia 

^^^B>>cylace  on  the  Hellespont,  and  who  once  dwelt  with  the 
^HSioians;*  of^  %  those  w!m  inhabit  wliatevcr  other  Pelasgian 


im^'  -he  Ullcd  himself^ 

*  Lu^cb^rf  •.--....,  ilmt  the  Atheni- 

tns  w«e  sever  Hrlangtans,    Emui  iur 

to  Ckt0m»l0gkf  vLii.  11. 

'If  HeiTKJotiis  had  meant  that  they 

rilMrew  on  monnt  Pindiis,  he  woald 

Thm  ami*?  ^  '  licle:  pruveii  thai 

th»lowii  iiii'j  •<  iKM.ry  ofPifiJus  «re 
Ibrrt  mMuit.     Larchcr. 

It  HI*}  be  gu^p^cted  that  Tyrrhe- 
is  a  misti-lit^  aud  tbiit  Thcnii«eon 

vai>.  !• 


should  be  subitituled  fur  it,  as  Ther- 
mn,  afterwards  Thessalotiia,  agrees  to 
the  situation.  Therroa  ajid  itR  gulf 
are  mentioned  in  Polymn.  121,  103, 
124.  We  have  heard  of  no  Tyrrbe- 
aiaus  but  those  of  Italy.    Reniul,  45. 

*  We  are  informed  in  vi.  137,  that 
the  Athenians  expcUed  ihem  from  iheir 
habitat ionii  becaiise  they  oflervd  vio* 
lence  to  the  young  women  who  went 
to  draw  water  at  the  niue  fottulaiiiA. 
Beloe, 


R 
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58,  59. 


cilit's  have  changed  their  names.  If,  I  sny>  one  may  be  nllowct 
to  form  a  conjecture  by  these,  the  Pelasgians  spoke  a  barbarous' 
language.  If  theti  the  whole  Pelnsgian  people  had  the  same 
dialect,  the  Attic  nation,  being  Pclasgian^  most  have  disused 
their  own  language  at  the  time  they  changed  tlieirname  to  that 
of  Hellenes;  for  certainly  neither  do  the  Crefitoniale&  nor  the 
Phiciani  speak  a  hiuguagc  similar  to  that  of  any  of  the  tribes  that 
now  inhabit  the  countries  round  them  ;  whereas  botli  those  have 
one  and  the  same  language:  hence  it  is  evident  that,  when 
they  migrated  to  those  countries,  tliey  brought  with  them  the 

58  same  form  of  speech  which  they  preserve  to  this  ilaij. — As  to 
the  Hellenic  race,  since  they  have  existed,  they  have,  as  far  as 
appears  to  me,  always  used  the  same  language;  separated,  how- 
ever, from  thcPclasgic  race,  altliongh  feeble,  anil  proceeding  at 
fii'st  from  a  small  beginning,  they  have  increased  to  a  multi- 
tude of  many  nations,  principally  by  incorporating  with  them- 
selves various  tribes,  and  even  sonic  barbarians;  hence,  there- 
fore, as  it  appears  to  me,  it  has  happened  that  the  Pelasgiaiis, 
who  were  barbarians,  never  made  any  great  advances*' 

59  Croesus  learnt,  then,  that  of  these  nations  the  Attics  were 
oppressed  and  distracted  by  Pisistratus  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, who,  at  that  time,  governed  the  Athenians  despotically. 
Tor  there  had  happened  to  Hippocrates,  who  was  a  private  in- 
dividual, a  mighty  prodigy,  as  he  was  assisting  at  the  Olympic 
games :  for  after  he  had  olfercd  a  sacrifice,  the  caldrons,  which 
were  standing  near,  and  filled  with  flesh  and  water,  boiled 
without  the  assistance  of  fire,  and  ran  over.  Chilon  of  La- 
cedemon,  happening  to  be  present,  and  Iiaving  w  itnessetl  the 
prodigy,  coun-^cllcd  Hippocrates,  first,  not  to  take  to  his  home 
a  breeding  wife ;  and,  secondly,  should  he  already  have  one, 
to  repudiate  her;  and  if  he  had  an^^son,  to  discard  him.  //  is  re- 
lated^*  however,  that  Hippocrates  would  not  follow  the  advice 
given  hira  by  Chilon ;  and  that  some  time  after  this,  Pisis- 
tratuswas  born  to  him,  who,  in  the  sedition  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  coast*  and  those  of  the  plain  of  Athens  (in  which 
Megacles  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  headed  the  former,  and  Ly- 
curgus  the  son  of  AristolaVdes  headed  the  latter,)  aiming  at 
despotic  power,  excited  a   third  party.     Having  coUecteiJ^ 


'Not  Greek, 

'  The  mcatifng  of  Hcrodolus  is,  that 
(he  IVIaA^  having  reuiatned  separate, 
andf  us  it  were,  insuLited,  and  uot 
having  inrorporated  themselves  with 
other  Duiicms,  cuuld  not  increase  as 
the  Hellenes.     iMrchcr. 

^  Understand  Xt^  oimt*. 

•  rfapaXot,  the  Dame  of  one  of  the 


four  aiicient  trlt)es  of  Athena,  as  were 
the  fiiffoyauii,  whom  Herodotus  calls 
inhabitant?  of  the  plaiu^  ol  Ik  rov  urt* 
liov.  The  inTfp^rpio*^  was  the  name 
of  iinothcr  tribe,  called  by  PUaarch 
the  cuir^io*.  Larchfr,  Schweighnetu 
acr  takes  these  words  in  their  simple 
Beoge  of  itihabitants  of  the  sea-side, 
plain,  and  mountains.    Sckwtig^ 


k 


ihcrcfbre,  some  followers,  and  giving  ns  a  pretext  the  protcc- 
lioT)  ofjlie  mountnincers,  he  devisee  1  the  following  ni*lifice : 
hnviii;^  wounJecl  himself  and  his  mules,  he  t!rove  his  chariot 
into  the  public  square,  as  if  he  had  escaped  from  enemies, 
who  fbrfiooth  had  wished  to  cut  him  nffas  he  mus  driving  into 
dictx>unlrj\  He  hitreatecJ  the  people  that  he  might  obtain  from 
tne  guard,  as  lie  had  before  gained  much  glory,  when 
the  expedition  against  Megitra,  by  taking  Nisaea,  and 

r  other  deeds  of  valour.     The  people  of  Athens,  dc- 

.         1^  him  some  men  chosen  from  among  the  citizens, 

o  dkl  not  act  as  spcannon  to  Pisistralus,  but  rather  as  club- 
benreni;  for  they  ioUowed  behind  him,  carrying  wooden 
MA?eA.  These  rising  with  Pisistratus,  posscss^cd  theni&elves  of 
llic  Acropolis ;  from  that  moment,  tliereforc,  Pisistratus  was 
masCcr  of  Athens;  nor  did  he  disturb  any  of  the  offices  then 
iJi  l>eing,  or  alter  the  laws,  but  governed  the  city  according  to 
the  C(>n>titution,  making  wise  and  proper  regulatioTis* — No  GO 
lon|y  time  after,  the  faction;^  of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  having 
uohctl,  drove  him  away;  it  was  thus  that  Pisi&iratub  the  first 
time  gained  possesnion  of  Atlieiis;  and  not  having  held  the 
tovereign  power  sudtcicntly  long  for  it  to  be  well  niotcd,  thus 
loit  it.  But  those  who  had  driven  away  Pisistratus,  again 
qQarrellHl  with  each  other ;  and  MLgacles,  harassed  on 
every  wde  by  the  sedition,  despatched  a  herald  to  Pisjstratus 
to  ciiijui re  "  whether  he  was  willing  to  take  his  daughter  in 
"  tnarriage,  upon  condition  of  receiving  the  sovereign  power." 
PiMUratus  having  accepted  the  offer,  and  agreed  to  these  con- 
ditions, they  next  contrived,  in  order  to  bring  Fiim  back,  an 
artifice,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  silly  eirr  dnnsed : 
par  as  even  of  old  tlie  Hellenic  race  was  distiiignishcd 

Itvi  irbarians  as  bcinir  more  infrenious  and  farther  re- 

moveit  from  all  foolish  simplicity,  and  as  they  then  contrived 
tbb  trick  on  the  Athenians,  who  arc  said  to  be  the  fust  in 
vrbdam  of  all  the  Greeks.  There  was  in  the  Faeanian 
canton,  a  woman,  whose  name  was  Phya,  four  cubits  high, 
all  but  three  inches,' and  in  other  respects  handsome:  aiier 
Uiev  hmA  dressed  this  woman  in  complete  urmonr,  |ilaced 
berona  chariot,  and  instructed  her  to  assume  such  demea- 
Domr  as  to  appear  most  decorous,'  they  drove  to  the  city, 
hmring  previously  despatched  heralds  as  forerunners,  who,  on 
llicir  arrival  at  the  city,  proclaimed,  according  to  the  orders 
given  them,  "Men  of  Athens,  receive  with  favour  Pisistratus, 


(1  r}»€fc 
/f.    Li- 


iTtt.    And  Jii$t  showing^  (her)  uhat  dc- 
mtnnout  nke  ghouM  have  to  uppear  most 
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*<  wham  Minerva  hcrst'ir,  honouring  him  the  most  of  all  men, 
"  brings  back  to  her  citadel."  The  heralds  accordin<Tly  went 
about  pronouncing  those  words,  and  immediately  the  report 
spread  among  the  different  cantons  that  Minerva  was  bringing 
back  Pisistratus ;  and  those  of  the  city,  persuaded  that  this 
woman  was  the  goddess  herself,  adored  lier,  though  but  a 
mortal,  and  received  Pisistratus. 

61  Pi&istratus  having  recovered,  in  the  above-mentioned  man- 
ner, the  sovereignty,  married,  according  to  the  stipnhition 
he  had  made,  the  daughter  of  Megacles ;  but  as  he  had  sons 
grown  u}i,  and  the  family  of  Alcmaeon  were  saiil  to  be  conta- 
mrnatetl,'  not  wiiihing  to  have'any  children  by  his  new  married 
wife,  he  conversed  with  her  in  an  unnatural  manner.  At  first 
the  young  woman  kept  this  secret;  but  afterwards  she  dis- 
covered it  to  her  mother,  whether  this  latter  had  made  any 
enquiries  or  not;  the  mother  commnnicated  it  to  her  husband, 
who  was  filled  with  indication  at  the  insult  of  Pisistratus. 
In  the  anger  with  whicli  he  was  inflamed,  he  reconciled  him- 
self with  those  of  the  opposite  faction;  but  Pisistratus  disco- 
vering what  was  going  on  against  him,  departed  entirely  from 
the  country;  and  wiUidrawinfj  to  Eretria,  held  counsel  with 
his  sonsp  The  advice  of  Hippias,  namely,  to  recover  back  the 
sovereignty,  having  prevailed,  tliey  then  collected  gifts  from 
those  cities  which  were  in  any  manner  attached"*  to  them  by 
former  services.  Although  many  furnished  consitlerable  sums, 
the  Thebans  surpassed  all  in  their  gifts ;  and,  to  use  few  words, 
after  some  time  had  passed,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  them 
to  insure  their  return;  for  some  Argivc  troops  came  from  the 
Peloponnesus  as  their  mercenaries,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Naxos, 
whose  name  was  Lygdamis,  by  eonn'ng  to  them  voluntarily, 
and  bringing  a  supply  of  money  and  men,  evincetP  his  great 

62  ardour. — They  departed  from  Eretria,  and  retui*ned  to  Attica 
in  tJ>c  course  of  the  eleventh  year  ofihcir  absence  ^  they  first 


»  Mpgnclcs,  who  was  Archon  at  the 
time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  caused 
tlup  ce>nsjiiratorB  to  be  pnt  to  death  at 
the  foot  #if  ihc  altiir,  where  they  had 
taken  refuge,  v.  70, 

AU  thoiiJe  who  had  shared  in  those 
murdtTS,  were  regarded  as  ahomitia- 
ble*  The  partisans  of  Cylon,  having; 
resumed  their  strength^  were  p-crpe- 
ttittlly  in  war  with  ike  family  of  Me- 
gftclefl.  In  the  heat  of  the  Hcdition, 
and  the  people  being  divided,  Soh>ti 
advanced  between  them,  and  per* 
saadcd  those  who  were  termed  the 
mkonunabU^  to  submit  lo  the  judgment 
of  three  hundred  of  the  principal  citi* 


aiens.  They  were  condemned*  Swch 
aa  were  Btill  alive,  were  banished ; 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  dug  up 
and  cast  without  the  limits  of  Altica. 
Megacle«,  as  well  as  those  uf  his  party, 
had  probably  relumed  from  exile. — 
Larehcr, 

'  irpoyHaro,  Ion*  for  w/>o|ft^iji^a, 
from  Trpi}ail'inTOat,ir(*aatSiiff&ai  ri  rivr 
to  owe  some  mark  uf  gratitude  io  mmc 
one  for  a  beiuftt  conferred. 

"  ftpo&vfiiriv  TrXet^rrfV  iraptlxtrO' 
Translated  by  Larcher,  rfdoithla  leur 
artifur  par  un  setours  volontaire  de 
troupes  et  d 'argent. 
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took  ponessioa  of  Marathon,  in  Attica;  and  having  encamped 

in  chat  place,  their  pariizans  came  to  them  from  the  city,  and 

otliers  flockcii   to  them   from  tlie  different  can  tons,  to  whom 

was  more  pleasin«jf  than  liberty.     Tliese  accordingly 

ed  together ;  but  the  Alhcniansi  of  the  city,  both  whiJe 
Pifikstr&tus  was  collecting  money,  and  again  even  when  he  was 
io  po^ijtf^^on  t>r  Marathon,  took  no  account  of  him.     At  last, 
wbeti  tliey  heard  he  was  advancing  from  Marathon  to  attack 
city,  they  determined  to  march  against  him.     They  ad- 

therefore,  with  all  ihcir  forces  against  the  new  comers, 
stratus,  with   his  partizaus,  as  they  were  proceeding 

iirathon  to  attack  the  town,  met  tliem  on  the  road,' 
Wbcti  ihey  were  come  to  the  temple  o(  Minerva  Pallenis,  op- 
pusiu^  lo  which  they  pitched  their  camp.  There  a  soothsayer, 
AoiphUytus,  an  Acharnantan,  moved  by  divine  inspiration, 
preiented  himself  before  Pisisiratus,  and  advancing  towards 
nim,  prophesied  in  hexameter  verse,  speaking  as  follows: 
**  Tlie  cast  is  tlirown,  the  net  is  spread,  and  in  the  moonshine 
pighi  the  tunnies  will  ru&h  in/' — Thus  spoke  the  divine,  in-  53 
«|Mred  by  the  gods;  and  Pisistratus,  comprehending  the  oracle, 
and  declaring  that  he  accepted  the  omen,  led  on  his  army. 
The  Athenians  from  the  city  had  already  eaten  their  repast, 
alter  it,  had  retired,  some  to  dice,  others  to  sleep,  Pisis- 
and  his  friends  fell  upon  the  Athenians,  and  put  them 
whiJe  these  were  retreating,   Pisistratus  devised  an 

It  expedient,  in  order  that  the  Athenians  might  not 
raliTt*  but  remain  dispersed:  he  placed  his  sons' on  horse- 
back, and  sent  them  forwards;  these  overtaking  the  run- 
iiwii\^  s^poke  to  them  according  to  tlie  orders  of  Pisistratus, 
biddiiig  them  have  courage,  and  retire  each  to  his  own 
bouse. — The  Athenians  obeying,  and  Pisistratus  accordingly,  64 
having  thus,  for  the  third  time,  gained  possession  of  Athens, 
•ecured  his  authority  by  the  means  of  a  good  number  of  aux- 
iliary troops,  and  suras  of  money  collected  around  in  the 
country,*  some  from  the  river  Strymon  ;  by  taking  as  hostages 
and  sending  over  to  Naxos  the  sons  of  such  Athenians  as  had 
raistfid,  and  not  instantly  taken  to  flight:  (for  Pisistratus  had 
tnbdued  in  war  this  island  also,  and  put  it  under  the  govern- 


*  i^  rinno  ffwiovrt^.  Laichcr's 
PiBbtTa.tag  and  his  par- 
hariiig  departed  from  Marathon, 
all  la  «me  umited  body,  approached  the 
dij.  Tlwry  arrived  near  the  temple 
af  MJjicrtaPall^nis,oppos:tte  to  which 
tkr;  pilclied  iJieircarnp. — This  Irans- 
be  adopted  by  such  as  do 
fotbe  loi^auing  ihal  Schwcjg* 
We«Bcr  gives  lo  h  ri^ftiro  ffwiovni^. 


«  oKinQiltv,  from  aXilnv,  LUerally, 
That  the  Alheniam  ntigM  not  be  tfol- 
kcted. 

^  TobQ  jraUag-  the  article  shows  that 
they  were  the  done  of  Pisiitratus^  as 
in  the  above,  t/JbvXcvtro  ii/Aa  roltrt 
TTffKTtj'*     Larcher, 

♦  There  uere  ailver  mines  in  Attica^ 
at  tiBurium  and  Thoricus.    Larektr. 
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nient  of  Lygdamis;)  besides  all  these  ex|>cdicnts,  he  endea- 
voured to  secure  his  authority  hkewisc  by  purilVhif^  the  isle 
of  Delos,  according  to  the  order  of  llie  oracle  ;  this  he  did  in 
the  liVHowing  nnumer:  as  far  as  the  prospect  of  the  tcinple 
extended,  from  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  conntry  he  ting 
up  the  dead  bodies,  and  transported  them  to  another  quarter 
of  the  islanih'  Thus  Pisistratus  rcigricxl  over  the  Allienians; 
many  of  whom  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  while  others,  with 
A  Icm aeon  ides,  lied  from  their  home. 

65  Croesus  learnt  tlten  that  such  at  that  time  was  the  state  of 
afiairs  at  Athens;  and,  with  regard  to  the  Lacedemonians,  he 
was  informed  that  they  had  escaped  i'rom  f^rcat  misfortunes, 
and  had  at  last  conquered  the  Tegeans  in  war;  for  during 
the  reigns  of  Leo  and  Hegcsicles,  at  Sparta,  the  Lacetlemo- 
niaiis,  who  had  been  Buccessfid  in  all  their  other  wars,  were 
worsteil  by  none  but  the  Tegeans:  previously  to  the  time  of 
those  princes,  they  were  almost  the  worst  governed  of  all  tlie 
Greeks  among  themselves,  and  averse  to  conununicatc  with 
strangers;  they  changed  to  a  belter  legislation  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Lycurgus,  a  man  much  esteemed  by  the  Spar- 
tans, having  gone  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,  as  soon  as 
he  entered  the  temple,  the  Fythia  instantly  addrcsseil  him  thus: 
"Thou  art  come  to  my  fat'  temple,  Lycurgus,  thou  beloveil  of 
"  Jove  and  all  that  dwell  in  the  Olympian  mansions:  I  doubt 
"  whetlu?r  to  proclaim  thee  god  or  mortal;  but  sure  T  think 
thee  rather  a  god,  O  Lycurgus."  To  this  some  adtl,  that  the 
Pythia  dictated  also  to  him  the  code  which  is  now  observed 
by  the  Spartans :  but,  according  to  what  the  Lacedemonians 
themselves  relate,  Lycurgus,  when  guardian  to  his  nephew, 
Lcobotes,  king  of  the  Spartans,  brought  them  from  Crete; 
for  as  soon  as  he  was  nominated  guardian,  lie  reformed  all  the 
laws,  and  took  proper  measures  that  tlie  new  ones  might  not 
be  violated,  Akerwards  Lycurgus  settled  all  things  belonging 
to  war,   the  enomotiiie,   the  triacades,  the  svssitia;^  he  tnsti- 

66  tu ted  also  the  ejihori  and  the  senators, — It  was  thus  they 
substitutetl  good  laws  for  llieir  old  ones:  to  Lycurgus,  after' 
his  death,  they  erected  a  temple,  and  greatly  venerate  him  to 
t/iis  fiiji/.  As  they  dwelt  in  a  fertile  land,  and  well  peo|iIed, 
they  made  rapid  advances,  and  soon  became  a  flourishing 
state;  and,  accordingly,  they  were  no  longer  contentetl  with 
remaining  in  peace,  but  fancying  themselves  superior  to  the 
Arcadians,   they  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  concerning 

'  Thucydid.  in.  101.  *   Divisiooi*   of  the   troops:    icard 

"  irioi'ff,  fnt:    un   usual    fpKti^t    of  Xo^^di*^-  Kai  p^oiput;^  h'tufioriai  koi  irvir- 

tc mules  where  many  vie UHJ8  axe  sacri-  triua  fftfiarowc^tvovTit:.    Pol^aCH.  h* 

liced.    Larcfur,  3,  quoted  by  Weasel. 
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die  coiwjuest  of  die  whole  tcrritorj-  of  the  Arcadians:  the 
Pythia  pronounced  to  thein  ihe  foUowin^  answer :  <' Askest 
»*  thou  Arcadia  of  me  ?  Thou  askest  mucn ;  nor  will  I  grant 
**  il  tlice.  In  Arcadia  dwell  many  warriors,  fed  on  acorns, 
who  will  repel  thcc,  I  bear  thee  no  envy;  I  will  give  thee 
•*  Tct^i^  there  to  dance,  antl  her  fair  plain  to  measure  with 
**  the  cord/'  When  the  Lacedenionians  heard  this  answer, 
which  was  brought  back  to  them  from  the  oracle,  they  gave 
up  Uieir  views  on  the  rest  of  Arcadia;  and  confiding  in  an 
aunhiguous  oracle,  they  marched  against  those  of  Tegea,  car- 
^B  rying  ietters  with  them,  as  though  tliey  were  sure  of  enslaving 
^U^ni ;  but  being  routed  in  the  battle,  all  those  of  the  Lace- 
^■^pDiiians  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  themselves  laden 
P^Hp  the  fetters  which  they  had  brought,  and  measuring  with 
a  cord  the  plain  of  the  Tegeans,  tillt-d  it.     The  fetters  with 

»whicli  they  wci'c  bound  were  preserved  even  to  my  time  in 
Tfgea,  suspeudetl  around  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea. 
In  the  first  war,  accordingly,  the  Lacedemonians  hail  fought  67 
acmn^t  the  Tegeans  constantly  without  success :  but  in  the 
aay»  of  Croesus,  and  during  the  reign  of  Anaxandridcs  and 
Arislon,  in  Lacedenion,  the  Spartans  had  already  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  the  war,  by  acting  in  the  following  manner. 
At  tJiey  were  continually  defeated  in  war  by  the  Tegeans, 
(hey  de^ipatched  messengers  to  Delphi,  and  enquired  which  of 
ibf  V  *'  y  ought  to  propitiate  in  order  to  become  superior 
to  1  ins  in  the  contt^st :  the  Pythia  made  reply  to  them, 

**  7  >M  happen  when  they  brought  to  their  country 

•*^li  -   of  Orestes  the  son   of  Agamemnon."     But  as 

were  not  able  to  ^md  out  the  tomb  of  Orestes,  they  sent 
more  to  enquire  of  the  god  the  spot  where  Orestes  was 
boried ;  to  tlic  messengers  who  put  the  above  question,  the 
^■Pythift  spoke  us  follows:  ''  On  Arcadians  smooth  plain  stands 
^B**  ■  town,  Tegca,  where,  through  potent  necessity,  two  winds 
^■*^  blow ;  the  smiler  on  the  smitten,  w  oe  lies  on  woe.    There  the 
^f**  fruitful  earth  holds  Agamcmnon*s  son:  bv  carrying  off  him 
"  iboo  wilt  be  Tegea's  conqueror."    When  the  Lacedemonians 
liftd  Heard  this  answer,  ihey  were  still  as  far  off  as  ever  from 
milking  the  discovery,  although  they  searched  on  all  sides ;  until 
ai  hut  Lichas,  one  of  the  Spartans  calletl  agathoergi,  found 
the  sktUion.    These  agatlioergi  among  the  citizens  are  always 
dbe  ehlcst  of  the  knights  who  are  dismissed,  five  every  year; 
llicsc  persons,  during  the  year  that  ihey  go  out  of  the  class  of 
knigbti,  are  not  allowetl  to  remain  idle,  being  sent  in  the  ser- 
viceof  the  Spartan  republic  to  various  places. — Lichas,  therefore,  68 
who  was  one  of  these  persons,  made  tlie  discovery  in  Tegea,  by 
'  '  ack  08  well  as  ingenuity.     For  as  at  that  time  commerce 
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was  established  with  the  Tegeans,  he  entered  a  smilliy'  i 
that  country^  where  lie  stood  looking  at  the  process  of  forging 
iron;  and  showed  his  admiration  at  what  lie  saw  done. 
The  smith  seeing  him  astonisshccl,  stopped  from  his  work, 
and  said  lo  him,  **  Lacedemonian  stranger,  thou  wonldst  cer- 
**  tainly  have  been  far  more  astonished  hadst  t!iou  seen  what 
**  I  have  seen;  thou  who  art  astonished  at  the  working  of 
**  iron.  For  wishing  to  sink  a  well  in  this  yartl^  I  came,  in 
**  digging,  to  a  coffin,  seven  cubits  long:  not  believing  that 
**  there  had  ever  been  men  taller  than  those  of  the  present 
*'  day,  I  opened  it,  and  beheld  the  body,  which  was  equal  in 
"  length  to  the  colfin ;  and  after  1  had  measured  it,  I  covered 
*' it  up  again/*  The  workman  told  what  lie  hnd  seen;  hut 
Liciias,  revolving  what  had  been  described  to  him,  conjec- 
tured that  tills  must  be,  according  to  the  oracle,  the  bodi/  of 
Orestes,  forming  his  conjecture  in  the  following  manner.  Ob- 
serving the  two  bellows  of  the  smit!»,  lie  concluded  they  were 
the  w^inds;  the  hammer  and  anvil,  the  smitcr*  and  smitten; 
and  the  iron  which  was  forging,  the  woe  lying  on  woe,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  iron  had  been  discovered  to  the  injury  of  man. 
Having  formed  this  conjecture,  and  returned  to  Sparta,  he 
told  the  whole  circumstance  to  the  Spartans;  these  jiroceedcd 
against  him  on  some  pretended  accusation,  and  cxileil  him. 
Lichas  then  going  to  Tegea,  and  relating  his  misfortune  to 
the  smith,  endeavoured  lo  hire*  the  yard  from  the  workman, 
who,  however,  was  not  wilhng  to  give  it  up;  but  having  at 
last  persuaded  him  to  it,  he  went  to  live  there.  Tiien  dig- 
ging up  the  grave,  and  collecting  the  hones,  he  carried  them 
with  him  to  Sparta;  and  from  that  time  the  Lacedemonians 
were  much  superior  in  the  war  to  the  Tcgcansy  whenever  they 
tried  their  strength  against  each  other.  Moreover,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus  was  already  subjectet!  to  them. 
€9  Croesus,  tlierefore,  having  obtained  iidbrmation  of  all  these 
matters,  sent  to  Sparta  ambassadors,  car r\'ing  gifts,  to  intreat 
their  alliance,  prescribing  to  them  what  they  were  to  say.'  On 
their  arrival,  they  spoke  thus:  "  Croesus,  king  of  the  Ly- 
**  dians  and  other  nations,  has  sent  us  to  i/ou^  and  says  as 
**  follows:  Lacedemonians,  the  gotl  having  conTmandetl  me 


'  ttq  ^crXir»j|7ov,  #1  hrnzirr'g  Mhop. — 
Briuis  wttB  discovered  aiid  f«rg<»d  be- 
fore iron.  Prior  aena  crat  rjtmin  Orri 
cognitus  ustis.  Lucrr*.  v.  1 2'J2,  '*  They 
"  lillcd  the  ewrlli  witli  brass,"  says 
Hcsiod,  "  m  there  was  not  Hwn  any 
*'  iron."  When  iron  becanR-  cammon, 
«uch  is  the  force  of  hiihit,  they  still 
called  B  sittiUi  xn^«»''C«    Larchcr, 

•r^rof,  *3fpf,  coming  from  ri'irrut, 


rcri»rro,. oxpres-iea  pretty  weil  thehann- 
iTipf  in  the  enigmatic  lan^utgc  of  the 
Pythia,  and  ^vrirvTroc^  tht?  anvil,  be- 
cause  ii  repeln  the  stroke,     L*irchef\ 

^  The  force  of  the  imperfect  should 
be  ob3crvt?d :  ifittTfiiwTo  does  pot  sig- 
nify, Ac  yi*r«f,  but  he  w'uihed  io  hire. 
S<>  iu  the  foilomnij;  chapter,  ')(pvoi\p 
t'^Aut^-o^tliry  u'iih^d  tu  iturchase  gold. 
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**  to  form  Ml  alliftnce  with  the  Greeks,  in  obedience  to  the  ora- 
**  cic,  I  therefore  call  upon  you,  as  I  understand  that  you  are 
*•  die  first  of  the  Greeks;  I  desire  to  be  your  friend  and  ally, 
**  without  fraud  or  deceit,"  Croesus,  through  his  ambassadors, 
fsadc  the  above  oiler*  The  Lacetienionians,  who  had  also  licard 
of  the  oracle  pronouncetl  to  Croesujj,  rejoicetl  at  the  arrival  of 
the  I^ydians,  and  foruied  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance; 
for  certain  favours  they  had  received  from  Croesus  had  laid 
tbem  under  some  obligation^  since  the  Lacedemonians  had  sent 
tn  Sordis  to  purchase  gold,  inteniHng  to  use  it  in  the  statue  of 
A|>  "  'lich  is  now  placetl  on  mount  Thornax,  in  L4iconia, 
mhi  us  presented  I  hem  as  a  gift  with  what  they  had 

coitie  to  purchase, — For  tho^e  reasons,  therefore,  as  well  as  70 
bfcmiMe  he  sought  their  friendship,  giving  tlicm  the  prefer- 
tnct^  over  all  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedemonians  accepted  the 
«Utsnce«  First,  therefore,  they  held  themselves  in  readiness 
for  the  earliest  call;  secondly,  they  made  a  brass  bowl,  ca- 
|Mblo  of  holding  three  hundred  amphorae,  adorning  it  on  the 
cmtsiiil^  of  the  brim  with  various  figures;'  this  they  sent  away, 
r  as  a  gift  in  return  to  Croesus,  The  bowl,  how- 
reache<l  Sai-dis;  the  reason  of  which  is  thus  nar- 
rated in  two  different  manners.  The  Lacedemonians,  on  the 
one  hand,  relate  that,  when  the  vase,  which  was  conveying 
to  Stfirdic,  was  brought  near  Samos,  the  Samians,  being  in- 
Ibnifred  of  the  circumstance,  carriecl  it  off,  sailing  in  long 
harks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Samians  themselves 
aiiert^  that  as  the  Lacedemonians  who  conveyed  it  ar- 
med Coo  late,  and  were  informed  that  Sardis,  as  well  as 
Crocujs  himself,  hatl  been  taken,  they  offered  the  bowl  for 
•aieat  Samo«,  and  some  private  individuals  having  purchased 
itf  eonsecratcd  it  in  the  temple  of  Juno:  and  that  probably 
d  sold  it  declared,  on  thch*  return  to  Spailo,  that 
iIm.  en  robbed  of  it  by  some  men  of  Samos.' 

t  mistaking  the  oracle,  made  an  expedition  against  71 

Cjjv  .  I,  expecting  to  overthrow  Cyrus  and  the  power  of 

the  Persians:  while  he  was  preparing  to  invade  the  Persians, 
n  individual  among  the  Lydians,  whose  name  was 
ojid  who  was  even  before  esteemed  for  his  wisdom, 
er  the  opinion  he  gave  to  the  kwg^  became  \ery  celo 
fafstctl  by  the  Lydians,  thus  counselled  Croesus:  ** Sire,  thou 
"  art  preparing  to  attffck  men  who  wear  skin  coverings  to 
•*  their  legs/  and  all  their  other  garments  are  of  skin:  who 

>  y^iw  vi^idea  Dot  only  Animii/«,    %ca»  then  mth  regvrd  U  ike  criiter, 
hAJtgitrt*  «/  rfv r-^  II..J  ^vhcther  ani-        *  avalvpHiaCf  Ulerally,  bn^htB,  wn 
■■Jb,  i«»weri(,  Schteeig.         Eni^Ush  word,  the  qsa  of  wliicb  can- 

not  be  I'xrusecl  now-a-days,  even  m  a 
bald  literal  tianalation. 


>  Tke  Otoctv    I 

W9P  riif  cp-iyr^pa 


^vhcther  aui- 
is :  KarA  ftiv 


%'OL*   f, 
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**  feed  not  on  what  they  wouUl  wbli^  but  on  what  tlicy  have, 
**  possessiiifT  n  sterile  limd ;  wlio,  moreover,  slake  not  thdr 
**  thirst  with  wine,  hut  tlriiik  water;  who  have  neitlier  figs, 
**  nor  any  thing  else  good  to  eat.  Shouldst  thou,  then,  on  ttie 
*^  one  hand,  conquer,  what  canst  ihou  take  from  them  who 
**  possess  nothing?  But  shouldt^t  tlioo,  on  the  other,  be  tliy- 
**  self  conquered,  consider  what  advantages  ihou  wiJt  lose: 
**  for  when  once  they  have  tn.sted  oi'  oor  delicjicfcs,  they  w  ill 
"  cleave  to  them,  nor  will  it  he  possible  to  drive  them  back. 
**  Hence  do  I  return  thanks  to  tlie  gods,  that  thej'  do  not  put 
"  it  in  the  minds  of  the  Persians  to  mvade  the  Lydians.**  By 
these  words  he  did  not  succeed  in  convincing  Croesus;  kc 
spoke  the  truth,  hoxvcvtr ;  for  before  they  subdued  the  Ly- 
dians,  the  Persians  possessed  neither  the  luxuries  nor  the  con- 

72  venienccs  of  life. — The  Cappadocians  are  calletl  by  tlie  Greeks 
Syrians:  these  SvTians,  bclbre  the  dominion  of  the  Persians, 
were  subjects  of  the  Metles;  but  at  that  time  they  were  under 
Cyrus,  HH  the  river  Hidys  was  the  boundary  between  the 
Klates  of  (he  Medes  and  Lydians  :  that  river  springing  from  a 
mountain  in  Armenia,  flows  across  Cilicia;  ami  tlien  continu- 
ing its  course,  has  the  Matianians  to  the  right,  and  the 
Phrygians  to  the  left ;  after  passing  by  those  two  states, 
it  runs  on  northward,'  antl  marks  the  hmits  on  one  sitle  of 
the  Syrian-Cappadocians,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Papldago- 
nians  ;  thus  the  river  Halys  skirts  nearly  the  wliolc  of  the 
Lower  Asia  from  the  sea  opposite  Cyprus  to  the  Euxine: 
this  is  the  neck  of  the  wliole  country;  in  length  it  is  such, 
that  a  well-girt*  walker  woidd  spend  five  days  to  perform  it* 

73  \i  was  for  the  following  reasons  that  Croesus  invaded  Cap- 
padocia:  namely,  through  ambition  of  their  territory,  wisl>- 
ing  to  add  it  to  his  own  states ;  and  principally  from  the  faith 
he  placetl  in  the  oracle,  as  well  as  fiom  his  anxiety  to  take 
vengeance  upon  Cyrus  for  Astyages.  Because  Cyrus  the  son 
of  Cambyscs  had  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  Astyages, 
king  of  the  Medes,  and  brother-in-law  of  Croesus.  It  wa*? 
thus  that  Astyages  l)^ame  brother-in-law  to  Croesus.  A 
body  of  Scythian  nomadcs  having  taken  part  in  a  sedition,  se- 
cretly withdrew^  to  the  territory  of  the  Medes,  Cyaxares  son 
of  Phraortes,  grandson  of  Dcioccs,  ruled  at  that  time  over  the 
Medes;  he  received  these  Scythians,  who  came  as  suppliants, 
in  A  hiunanc  manner;  indeed,  he  made  so  much  of  them,  that 


•  pitjv  avutfjtttwingup  ;  i.  e.  up  in 
telaiion  to  t!ie  cardinal  points,  for  it 
runs  from  the  south  towardit  the  Q(»rlh 
poU,  which  i«  the  most  elevated.— 


the  Latins  ftay  ntccinctus,  from  which 
we  have  derived  the  word  nuccxncthj. 

*  u)r«Ccpx«r0ai)  clam  cjrire.  A  e.  Pori . 
Lex,  Itm. — Excedrre  *«ij  nedilms  ei  alio 
te  eomftrre. — f$chwciff,  Lex,  Herod. 


CLIO.  74.  ^^m      is 

Ke  CQOfided  lo  their  cure  some  youths  to  learn  the  laiimiagc 

■ml  urchcry.     After  some  time  had  elapsccl,  as  the  Scytiuaiis 

used  coiHtuiuly  to  go  to  the  chasej  and  always  brought  some 

eamei  it  happened  once  that  they  caught  uotliing;  returning, 

thus,  cmpty-htinded,  Gyaxare:5,  (who  was,  as  lie  iltcfi  proved, 

fimtic  lo  rm^er,)  treated'  them  very  roughly^  and  with  indig- 

iiUy.  The  SeythianSj  thinking  they  did  not  (ieserve  such  treat- 

tDcnt  from  Cyaxares,  concerted  to  cut  up  one  of  the  youths, 

ivbo«c  <  '  u  was  entrusted  to  them;  and  preparing  !jim 

OS  then  -Jilt  to  dress  the  game,  to  serve  him  up  to  Cy- 

axjune^  as  if  it  were,  forsooth,  venison;  and  as  soon  as  they 

should  have  served  him  up,  to  retire  immediately  to  Sardis,  to 

Alrattes  the  son  of  Sadyattes.  And  the  event  happened  accord- 

if^ly :  for  Cyaxares  and  the  guests  who  were  present  eat  of  the 

il^li,  and  Ll>e  Scythians,  after  committing  the  dcetl,  became  the 

Ktpphants  of  Alvattcs. — Afterwards  (as  Alyattes  would  not  74- 

give  trp  the  Scytliians  to  Cyaxares  when  he  demandetl  them,) 

war  raged  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes  for  five  yeai-s: 

dciriiig  which   the  Medes  frequently  beat  the  Lydians,  as  the 

Lrdi;tii^  did  frequently  the  Medes;  and  among  othei-s,*  a  sort 

of  nocturnal  battle  was  fought  between  thenu     For  these  two 

nilions,  having  carried  on  the  war  with  equal  fortune,  coming 

to  j-cmcnt  in  the  sixth  year,  it  ha|>pened  that  as  soon 

9S  it   began,  the  day  was  suddenly  changetl  lo  night. 

Thaks  the  Milesian  had  foretold  to  the  loniajis  that  such  a 

d>«i|5e  of  the  day  would  occur,  fixing  the  time  of  it  in  that 

mme  year  in  which  the  alteration  did  indeed  take  place*    But 

the  Lydians  and  the  Mctles,  when  they  beheld  it  was  night 

inrtewl  i>f  day,  ceased  tlic  fight,  and  both  o/'  ike  ccmf ending 

pc<  u    became   extremely   anxious   to   procure  peace 

I       for  i  ves ;  but  those  who  mediated  between  them  were 

H  Syejuic»is,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon: 

^Llboie  princes  hastened  the  treaty  between  them,  and  matje  an 

^■jkh'^K^*  of  marriages,  for  they  persuaded  Alyattes  to  give 

^^Tb  diiughter  Aryenis  lo  Astyages  th%6on  of  Cyaxares,  since, 

witiicMit  the  strong  bo»id  of  necessity,  treaties  cannot  remain 

firm.     All  thosse  nations  celebrate  their  treaties  in  the  same 

mimiicr  as  the  Greeks ;  and  besides  those  ceremonies,  cut  the 

opper  xkin  of  their  arras,  and  lick  up  one  another^s  blood. 


I 


♦  ri(tu9f«.     In  U»c  CHford  editjon 
^19M)  it  is,  by  mistake,  printed  «-»- 

•  itt  fH^  Ltti,   i:r      In(rrprcl<?rs  do 
Ytxi  :^cr  eon- 


ik  TavTaig  ralf  /*av«ic*  WyUcnIiacli 
undcntBZidB  toIq  trtvTi  htat  rotroig* 
Dircher  obscn^e*,  that  llie  particle 
^h'  indicates  that  duriog  the  first  five 
ycun»  the  nucci'sa  was  eaunl  on  both 
Bidcg.  Iv  H  proYe«  that  tJie  author  ia 
then  going  to  »peak  of  the  lixlh  y«ar» 
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75  Cyrus,  accordingljt  had  vanquished  this  Astyages,  wlio  was 
Ills  own  maternal  grandfather,  and  taken  him  prisoner,  for 
reasons  which  I  shall  point  out  in  the  sequel  of  the  history* 
Croesus,  irritated  on  this  account  against  Cyrus,  had  sent  to 
consult  the  oracles,  whether  he  ought  to  wage  war  against  the 
Persians,  and  an  ambiguous  answer  being  returned,  he 
thought  the  oracle  favourable  to  himself,  and  consequently 
began  war  upon  the  Persian  states.  When  Croesus  arrived 
at  the  river  Halys,  he  then,  as  I  suppose,  marched  liis  army 
over  it  on  the  britlges  which  are  now  there  f  but,  as  the  ge- 
neral relation  of  tlie  Greeks  represents^  Thales  the  Mll^ian 
enabled  him  to  cross  it :  for,  Croesus  being  in  doubt  how  his 
army  should  cross  tlie  stream,  (as,  accotding  to  their  account ^ 
the  bridges  did  not  yet  exist  in  those  days,)  it  is  aiiirmcd  that 
Thales,  being  in  the  camp,  caused  the  river,  which  flowed  on 
the  left  of  the  camp,  to  run  on  the  right  also*  This  he  did  in  the 
following  manner :  beginning  above  the  army,  he  dug  a  deep 
canal,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  so  that,  the  river  being  at 
that  place  turned  out  of  its  ancient  course  into  the  new  chan- 
nel, miglit  surrountl  the  rear  of  the  encamped  army,  and 
flowing  beyond  it,  fall  again  into  its  old  bed.  Thus,  as  soon 
OS  llie  stream  was  divided  in  two,  it  became  forilable  in  both 
branches :  some  even  assert,  that  the  old  bed  was  entirely 
dried  up ;  but  Uiis  I  cannot  assent  to ;  since  how  could  theVf 

76  in  that  case^  have  crosse<.i  the  river  on  their  return? — Croesus, 
having  passetl  with  his  army,  arrived  at  a  place  in  Cappadocia, 
called  Pteria.  Ptcria  is  tlie  strongest  part  of  that  country, 
and  situate  nearly*  opposite  Sinopc,  a  city  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Here  he  pitchetl  his  camp,  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  tlie  Sy- 
rians ;  he  took  also  the  city  of  the  Pterians,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery ;  he  possessed  himself  likewise  of  all  the 
places  near  it,  and  ruined  the  Syrians,  though  they  bad  not 
ofiended  him.  Meanwhile,  Cyrus  having  collectetl  his  own 
army,  and  taking  with  him  all  that  dwelt  on  his  road, 
marclie<l  against  Croesus  ;  but  before  he  began  to  lead  on  his 
troops,  he  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians,  and  endeavoured  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  Croesus,  The  lonians,  however,  w^ould  not  be 
persuailcd ;  and  Cyrus,  having  arrived,  pitched  his  camp  op- 
posite to  Croesus;  there,  in  the  country  of  Ptcria,  they  tried 
each  other's  strength.     A  pitched  battle  ensuing,  and  many 


»  WMltrihiioli  pntvts  sutisrattorilyj  verb  maxime,  the  Greek  ^aXiora  !» 

that  Ttir  u.rnar  ^t ,  r  M.rr  iii^iiiBen,  lAf  put  tot  tUmoti,  ntnrlif ;  when  taken  m 

bridges  whkk  art  now  ilun;,  and  not  that  sense,  Herodotus  generiil|y  adda 

•uch  bridges  ft»  are  now  UBt*d.  the  particle  ca>  or  jcij.     Schweig.  Lts. 

*  j«iXnTrd  Kri.    Like  the  Lnlin  ad-  Herod, 
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hsfiiMr  Ihlien  on  either  side^  they  finally  separated,  at  the  fall 
of  Di^iU  neither  being  conquerors.' 

Croesus  attributed  his  want  of  success*  to  the  inferiority  77 
in  number  oF  hh  troops,  for  his  army  which  bad  been  en- 
gaged was  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  Cyrus ;  on  this 
account}  as  on  the  following  day  Cyrus  did  not  attempt  an* 
ocber  siltack,  he  retired  to  Sardis,  being  determined  to  call 
opofi  the  Eg^'ptians,  according  to  their  treaty,  (for  he  had 
Ottde  OM  alliance  with  Amasis,  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  pre- 
nooaly  to  that  with  the  Lacedemonians,)  to  send  likewise  for 
the  Babylonians,  (for  there  was  also  a  treaty  of  alliance  be* 
tweei)  tliem  and  him,  Labynetus  ruling  at  that  time  over  tJie 
Babylonians,)  and  to  summon  also  the  Lacedemonians  to  be 
lament  at  a  determined  time.  Assembling  accordingly  all 
Ciie  above,  and  collecting  his  own  forcets  he  intende<l,  after 
paaaang  the  winter,  to  begin  wkh  the  spring  his  expe<lition 
Milnst  the  Persians.  In  this  intention,  when  he  reached 
&rdMt  he  despatched  heralds  to  his  allies,  summoning  them 
to  tfiicotble  at  Sardis  on  the  fifth  month :  and  then  he  dis- 
banded and  sent  away  the  whole  of  his  present  army  that  had 
(blight  a^gainst  the  Persians,  and  wliich  consisted  ot  mercena- 
ties;  uoc  dreaming  tliat  Cyrus,  who  liad  gained  no  advantage 
in  the  contest,*  would  ever  march  against  Sardis. — While  78 
Cffbttus  was  revolving  these  matters,  the  whole  suburb  was 
fitted  with  serjienls;  and  as  soon  as  tJiey  made  their  appear* 
mce,  the  horses,  ceasing  to  graze  their  pastures,  came  and 
cat  them.  When  Croesus  beheld  this,  it  appeared  to  him  n 
prodigy,  as  indeed  it  was ;  and  iie  immediately  sent  messcn- 
M*6  to  the  residence  of  the  interpreters  of  Tclmessus*  Al- 
3iotigh  the  messengers  reached  iheir  destinaiiotij  and  learnt 
irom  the  Telmessians  wliat  the  prodigj'  portended,  they  were 
not  nMe  to  carry  back  tlie  explanation  to  Croesus,  for  before 
tbey  could  sail  again  to  Sardis,  he  was  taken.  The  fol- 
lowing, in  truth,  was  what  the  Telmessians  pronounced  : 
*•  Tliat  a  foreign  host  was  to  be  expected  by  Croesus  to  in* 
**  Tncle  the  country;  that,  on  its  arrival,  it  would  subjugate 
•*  tht*  inhabitants ;  for,  said  they,  tlic  serpent  is  a  son  of  the 
**  earth,  whereas  the  horse  is  a  foe  and  stranger."  This 
aofver  tlic  Telmessians  gave  when  Croesus  was  already  a  pri- 
aancft  but  they  themselves  were  not  acquainted  with  what  had 
happened,  either  with  regard  to  Sardis  or  to  him. 


*  TheGrpek  text  adds :  and  the  two 
wmUt  fougkt  thus. 

*  Literally,  Laying  the  blame  to  hia 
Itim  Array,  with  rc^tpect  to  its  num- 
Wr±  M  tielow,  ^f ^^Oeic  rftvrtf,  Uyiog 


tbc  blame  to  thia. 

Qui    ita    aequo    Mitrte    p«gn&i9ci€-~ 
Schwcig^  Vtr.  Lai. 
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79  Cjrii%  as  soon  as  Croesus  retreated  after  the  engagement 
that  had  happened  in  the  territory  of  Pteria,  uuderhtandin/; 
that  he  intended,  at  his  return,  to  disband  hia  troops,  found, 
upon  deliberation,  that  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  ad- 
vance as  rapidly  as  possible  against  Sardis,  before  the  forces 
oftheLydiuns  could  be  collectetl  a  second  lime:  and  having 
concerted  that  measure,  he  executed  it  with  promptitude;  for 
leading  his  army  into  Lydia,  he  was  himself  the  messenger  of 
his  arrival  to  Croesus.  Croesus,  althout^h  thrown  into  great 
distress,  by  the  c\^ents  happening  so  diHcrently  from  what  he 
had  expected,  led  out,  nevertheless,  the  Lydians  to  battle; 
and,  in  those  days,  there  was  not  in  all  Asia  a  nation  more 
valiant  and  hardy  than  the  Lydians;  tlieir  mode  of  fighting 
was  on  horseback ;  they  bore  long  javelins,  and  were  expert 

80  in  the  management  of  tfic  horse. — The  armies  meeting  in  the 
plEu'n  that  i*  situate  before  Smditi,  which  is  both  s)>acious  and 
open,'  (several  rivers,  and,  among  others,  the  Hylkis,  flow 
through  this  plain,  and  fall  into  the  largest  stream,  calletl  the 
Hcrmns,  which,  rising  in  a  mountain  sacred  to  Cybeie,  mo- 
ther of  the  gods,  discliarges  its  waters  into  the  sea,  near  the 
town  of  Phocoea,)  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Lydians  there 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  being  afraid  of  their  cavalry,  acted 
as  follows,  on  the  suggestion  of  Harpngus,  a  Medc :  collect- 
ing whatever  camels  were  in  the  train  ol^  his  own  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  and  baggage,  and 
taking  off  their  burthens,  he  phiccd  soldiers  ujion  them,  ac- 
coutred as  horsemen.  Having  thus  eqnippe<l  ihem,  he  com- 
manded them  to  advance  at  the  head  of  tlie  troops,  and  lace 
the  cavalry  of  Croesus;  he  next  gave  ortlers  for  the  foot  sol- 
diers to  follow  up  behind  the  camels,  atul  placed  all  his  own 
cavalry  in  the  rear  of  the  infantry.  When  they  were  all  ar- 
rayed, he  cominatuled  them  not  to  give  (juarter  to  any  of  the 
Lydians,  but  to  kill  all  who  opposed  them;  /te  gave  orders^ 
howcvGi^  that  they  should  not  put  Croesus  to  death,  not  even 
if  he  sliould  resist  when  taken.  Such  were  his  orders  :  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  ilrew  up  the  camels  to  oppose  the 
cavalry:  the  horse  has  a  dread  of  the  camel,  and  cannot  sup- 
port either  the  sight  or  the  smell  of  him.'  It  was  for  this 
reason  consequently  tliat  Cyrus  had  recourse  to  this  strata- 
gem, in  order  to  render  the  cavalry  of  Croesus  ineftective,  by 
means  of  which,  evidently,"  the  Lydlari  prince  also  hoped  to 


*  4>i\^C^  nnduif  indicates  tbol  Uie  see  lUe  form  or  ti>  &mell  tlif  scent  of 

plain  hod  neither  tree*  nor  buahea,—  him. 

Ltireher.  a  f^,  pleonastic  ftflef  Jif.    Sehwii 

'  Literally,  C4iinot  b^ar  tUbcr  to  Lex,  throd. 
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much  glory*     When  they  joined  battle,  the  horses  no 

er  saw  and  smelt  the  camels,  than  they  turned  back,  and 

tlie  hopes  of  Croesus  were  destroyed.    The  Lydians,  howeyer, 

dtd  not  Immediately  lose  their  spirits,  hut  when  they  observed 

IT  hot  had  been  done,  alighted  from  their  horses,  and  eiifraged 

Persians  on  foot :  after  some  time,  many  having  fallen  on 

sides,  the  Lydians  were  turned   to  flight ;  and  being 

ircn  within  tlie  walls,  were  besieged  by  tlie  Persians. 

Siege  iTicn  was  laid  to  them:  but  Croesus,  imagining  that  81 

Mrould  last  ft  considerable  time,  sent  some  more  messengers 

from  the  town  to  his  allies ;  for  tliose  who  had  previously 

been  despatched  had  fixed  the  fifth  month  for  the  assembling 

•I  Sftrdis;  but  these  he  sent  to  intreat  them  to  come  as  spec- 

il3y  99  possible  to  his  assistance,  since  he  was  besieged, — He  82 

MSA  accordingly  to  his  various  allies,  and  to  Lacedemon  in 

particular ;  but  at  that  very  time  it  happened  that  a  dispute 

wa»  pending  between  the  Spartans  themselves  and  the  Ar- 

eiatis  respecting  a  spot  called  Thyrea ;  for  the  Lacedemonians 

Sod  seiict'd  that  place,  allliough  it  belonged  to  the  territoi-y  of 

Argohi,     The  whole  counti*}'  westward  to  Malea  belonged  to 

ihc  Argians,  both  the  continent  and  the  island  of  Cytheria, 

uiih  the  oilier  isles.     The  Argians  having  come  to  the  assist- 

.ance  of  the  part  of  their  territory  thus  taken  from  them,  they 

Bgrced  in  a  conference  there,  "  that  three  hundred  on  both 

**  tides  should  fight ;  that  the  place  should  belong  to  those 

ho  should  be  conquerors ;  that  the  main   body  on  both 

should  retire  to  their  homes,  and  not  be  present  at 

ntest,  for  this  reason,  lest  the  armies  being  spectators, 

party  who  saw  their  frii-nds  worsted  might  rush  to  their 

**  a^stancc.''     Having,  tlicrefore,  come  to  the  above  agrec- 

ment,  ihcy  retired  j  and  the  men  chosen  on  both  sides,  being 

left  to  themselves,  commenced  battle.     They  fought,  but  with 

equal  fortune,'  that  of  the  six  Jiundred  men,  three  only 

IHl,  Alcenor  and  Chromius  on  the  side  of  the  Argians, 

Olhryades  on  that  of  the  Lacedemonians;  these  remained 

when  night  fell:  the  two  surviving  froni  the  Argians  returned 
L  accordingly  to  Argos  as  conquerors  ;  but  Othryades,  the  sur* 
HTiTorof  the  Lacedemonians,  after  stripping  the  dead  bodies 
B^of  the  Argians,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  his  own  camp, 
B^pt  at  his  post.  On  the  following  day,  both  parlies,  having 
I  bcsrd  of  the  event,  arrivetl,  and  for  some  time  each  claimed  the 
victory:  the  Argians  alleging,  that  the  greater  number  of 
sunrivors  wan  on  their  side;  the  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand, 


0 


the 


ich 


*  Literally^  Tliey  having  faugh t  and  been  equal  in  the  0gUt. 
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showing  that  the  Argiaiis  had  taken  to  flight,  whereas 
inaii  had  remained,  and  stripped  the  bodies  of  his  slain  ene- 
mies. Finally,  trom  words  foiling  to  hiows,  they  fought,  and, 
niaiiy  having  fallen  on  both  sides,  the  Lacedemonians  gained 
the  day.  From  that  time,  the  Argians,  who  previously  were 
obhged  to  weiir  long  hair,  having  shaved  their  hea<ls,  enacted 
a  law,  and  made  a  vow^  that  none  of  the  Argians  should  suffer 
his  hair  to  grow,  and  that  their  women  should  not  put  on  or- 
naments of  gold,  till  such  tioic  as  they  should  recover  Thyrea. 
Tiic  Lacedemonians,  who  before  this  event  had  not  worn  long 
hair,  enacted  a  law  the  reverse  of  tliat  of  the  Argians,  that 
they  would  hereafter  suflcr  their  hair  to  grow.  With  regard 
to  Othrvades,  the  only  one  of  the  three  hundred  who  sur- 
vived, thev  relate,  that,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta, 
after  the  slaughier  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  he  killed  liimself  on 

53  the  fiold  near  Thyrea. — Such  being  the  situation  of  affairs 
-with  the  Spartans,  the  Sardian  herald  arrived,  intreating  them 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Croesus,  who  was  then  bcsiegctl. 
Nevertlieless,  when  they  had  heard  the  herald,  they  prepared 
t6  succour  him;  and  as  they  were  already  equipped,  and  the 
ships  preparetl,  a  second  despatch  arrived,  stating  that  the 
city  was  taken,  and  Cr(»esufi  made  prisoner :  thereupon,  they 
ceased  operations,  mueli  afflietetl  at  the  misfotiitne  of  the 
jtrince, 

54  Sardis  was  taken  in  the  following  manner:  on  the  four- 
teenth day  that  Croesus  was  besieged,  Cyrus  sent  round  some 
horsemen,  and  proclaimed  to  his  own  troops,  that  he  would 
give  u  reward  to  the  first  who  should  scale  the  wall.  Thcre- 
ujx>n,  t!»e  troops  having  tried,  and  all  the  rest  ceased  their 
efforts  on  account  of  tneir  want  of  success/  a  Mardian  sol- 
dier, whose  name  was  Hyroeades,  attempted  to  ascend  by  a 
part  of  the  citadel  where  no  sentinels  had  been  stationwl,  as 
it  was  not  to  be  feared  that  the  place  would  ever  be  stormed 
on  that  quarter,  the  citadel  being  in  that  direction  steep  and 
inaccessiule:  and  this  was  the  only  point  round  which  Meles^ 
formerly  king  of  the  Sardians,  had  not  conveyed  the  lion, 
which  his  concubine  bore  hiin,  the  Teluiessian  di\ancs  having 
declared,  that,  if  that  lion  was  carried  round  the  wall,  Sardis 
would  be  impregnable.  Meles,  accordingly,  having  carried 
it  round  the  other  parts  of  the  ramparts  where  the  site 
of  the  citadel  might  be  stormed,  neglected,  as  steep  and 
impregnable,  the  rjuarter  which  k  opposite  to  the  city  of 


'  Cig  ob  Trpo(Xf!f(ne  {r6  vpfjyfia,)    Aa  the  thing  did  Hot  mcceed.—^ckmeig, 
Mjcx.  Herod. 
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*iiioIuB,^  Tlie  abovc-mcntionetl  Mardiaii  Hyroeadcs  having 
day  before  observed  one  of  the  Lydians  descend  by  this 
hxjin  the  citadel  to  pick  up  a  helmet,  which  had  rolled 
rn  fram  the  top,  and  then  return  up,  was  struck  by  the 
drctimstance,  and  turned  it  over  in  his  mind.  He  accord- 
Iv  ascended  next  himself,  others  of  the  Persians  went  up 
hiiii,'  and  a  great  crowd  having  followed,  Sardis  was  thus 
taken»  and  the  whole  town  abandoneil  to  pillage. 

With  regard  to  Croesus  himself,  the  following  events  befel85 
iim.  He  liad  a  son,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  com- 
lable'  in  all  other  respects,  but  reft  of  speech.  In  the 
Ion*  days  of  his  prosperity,  Croesus  had  done  all  in  his 
rer  for  the  youth;  he  imagined  various  things,  but,  in  par- 
icular»  sent  messengers  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  con- 
ling  liira,  when  tlie  Pythia  gave  the  following  answer: 
ThfOU  Lydmn  born,  king  of  many  nations,  most  insensate 
Croetus,  seek  not  to  hear  the  wished  for  voice  of  thy  sou 
"  soanding  in  thy  palace :  for  thee  it  were  better  far  to  be 
"  without;  for  in  a  hapless  day  will  he  first  speak."  When 
cilj  was  stormed,  as  one  of  the  Persians,  who  knew  not 
was  going  to  put  him  to  death,  and  the  prince, 
be  saw  him  about  to  strike,  heeded  him  not,  oppressed 
m  he  was  by  calamity,  and  cared  not  whether  he  died  by  his 
itroke,  die  same  dumb  lad  observing  the  Persian  rush  on,  and 
QTcrconie  by  terror  and  grief  burst  a  passage  to  his  voice, 
aoci  exclaimed,  **  Soldier,  kiU  not  Croesus."  This  was  ac- 
eordingly  the  first  thing  he  spoke,  and  afterwards  he  had  the 
Die  of  nis  speech  during  the  whole  time  df  his  life, — The  Per-  8^ 
iians  Cook  then  the  city  of  Sardis,  and  made  Croesus  himself 
prisoner  after  he  had  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  been  be* 
al£o  fourteen  days  J  putting  an  end,  according  to  the 
of  the  oracfe,  to  his  own  mighty  kingdom.  The 
who  had  taken  him,  brought  him  before  Cyrus;  and 
tbc  loiter  having  collected  a  large  pile,  caused  Croesus  to  be 
'  upon  it,  bound  in  fetters,  and  surrounded  by  fourteen 
^ydtan  youtl)s;  whether  intending  thereby  to  offer  to  some 
first  fruits  of  the  victory,  or  to  accomplish  some 


9k  irpQQ  Tov  T^iSXov  Tirpafi' 
phfor  r^  teS\u>i.  Schweighaeuaer 
ti^fiittl**  Mf  ^miem  ea  (port),  quae 
TmBla  9ppido  «mM«ita  eat,  Larcher 
IreaU  v^ry  roog^hly  a  French  consul 
wko  hmA  tnukAlatrd  tlui  aaae  pasAage, 
gtHt»  Hmi  impnmbU  dm  cAU  fui 
ftimii  /«M  A  U  vUie  de  TWIia.  Lar- 
fker  civM  dke  following  coasfruction  ; 
Itfn  ii  (ri)  nj^  woKmo^  riTpaiAj^ivov 
^wpt^  Tov  TfttHtXBv,  It  it  on  thai  side  of 
•  OL.  I. 


ihe  cUadet  or  town  which  is  opposite  the 
Tmalui.  If  Hcrodotua^  sny»  he^  had 
ivished  to  designate  the  town  of  Tmo- 
lu8,  he  would  have  written  iari  di 
frpif  rnc  rov  T^wXou  nrpaftfiivov 
iroXtog.    See  Larcher's  note. 

'  Kar  avrbv,  <irf  «jmm  exemptum.  Gf*- 
not.  vesiigia  hujuM  legenies.  Schwei^, 
apres  /«i. — Lareher, 

3  iwuiKfis*  tout  idmuMM* 
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vow  ;  or  else  that,  Imving  been  informed  Croesus  was  a  pious 
man,  he  camei!  him  to  mount  the  pilt\  wishing  to  know  whe- 
ther any  divinity  would  rescue  liim  from  being  burnt  alive* 
Such,  thtyj  smj,  was  done  by  Cyrui>;  but  when  Croesus  wa« 
placed  on  the  pile>  althougli  he  was  in  such  calamity^  the 
saying  of  Solon  occurred  to  his  memory^  "  that  no  living 
"  person  is  happy;"  and  ho  thought  it  must  have  been  men- 
tioned lo  him  by  some  divine  impulse.  If  is  asserted^  that  qr 
soon  as  this  occurred  to  hinij  lieaving  a  deep  sigh,  and  break- 
ing his  long  silence,  he  three  times  exclaimed,  Solon  ;  and 
Cyrus  hearing  him,  ordered  the  interpreters  to  enquire  of 
Croesus  who  it  was  lie  invoked;  these  drew  near  and  put  the 
r]Ucstion.  They  go  on  to  stale,  that  Croesus  remuinetl  silent 
a  considerable  time,  but  at  last,  being  compelled  to  speak,  he 
saidj  *'  He  is  a  man  whose  conversation  I  would  pn?fer  to  the 
vast  wealth  of  all  kings.*"  But  as  what  he  spoke  was  unintel- 
ligible to  them,  they  once  more  enquired  of  him  what  it  was 
that  he  said;  and  as  thev  importuned  and  ^?resset1  him,  he 
accordingly  told  them,  *'liow  Solon,  an  Atlieman,  had  for- 
"  merly  come  to  him,  and  after  examining  all  his  wealth, 
"  took  no  account  of  it,  but  told  him  things,  all  of  which  had 
**  befallen  him  just  as  the  philosopher  had  said,  although  he 
•*  had  not  mentioned  them  more  particularly  of  him  than  of 
**  tfie  whole  human  race,  and  cspccialiy  of  such  as  imagined 
"  within  themselves  th«t  they  were  happv."  Such,  they  $ay^ 
was  t!ie  reply  of  Croesus;  and  the  fire  being  already  kindled, 
the  exterior  of  the  pile  began  to  burn,  when  CjTus,  having 
heard  from  the  interpreters  what  Croesus  said,  relenting,  and 
considering  that  being  himself  a  man,  he  was  delivering  alive 
to  the  flames  another  man  who  had  been  not  inferior  to  him 
in  felicity;  and,  moreover,  dreatling  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods,  and  reflecting  that  nothing  in  human  affairs  remains 
fixed,  ordered  them  instantly  to  extingui&h  the  burning  fire, 
flhd  to  bring  down  fmm  the  pile  Croesus,  and  those  who  were 
with  lirhi ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  efibrts,  they  could  no  longer 
87  master  the  flames.— It  is  relatetl  by  the  Lydians  that  Croesus, 
when  he  saw  the  change  of  deterndnation  in  Cyrus,  and  be- 
held all  the  assistants  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
but  no  longer  able  to  repress  theai,  exclaiming  aloud,  he  in- 
voketl  Apollo,  "  if  any  grateful  gift  had  ever  been  made  to 
by  liikn,  that  he  would  come  to  his  assistance^  and 


"ttwgod 


^LtTpiT.     i  ji  i  t,nrcht»r's  1ft- 

terpretatioti  .a^his  ebit^ij  jn 

the  notpfl  of  lli.:L  L,..iuil  sdiolar:  emu 


ruu  (i(»^<r*i»v)  irSiffi  nwfivi'otifi.— Ldr- 
€hrr,  Aii(*Ui«r  tranelntion  may  ht 
giv^n:  wi<  '  ^'  (^  /  M^u/d  prtfer 
btftt^f^C'r  .)■%  converting  wHK 
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iiim  (torn  the  danger  wliich  now  tbreatened  hiiri/* 

epori  that  he  invoke<l  the  goil  weeping;  when,   of  a 

t\w  eky  bein;^  til)  then  clear  and  calm,  the  clouds 

ffUky^retU  A  storm  bur^  lorih)  and  poured  dnwn  a  torrent  of 

niB^  which  extiogui slued  the  tire;  utid  ihut  Cjtus,  convinced 

thereby  that  Croesus  was  a  good  ond  piou^  nuiii,  caused  him 

to  b«  taJccQ  down  from  the  pUe,  when  he  put  U>  him  the  fol- 

knrtng  question  :  **  Croesus,  who  am  have  |iersiiaded  ih^e  to 

J**  niTade  n\y  territory,  and  to  be  my  enemy  rather  than  i^jy 

frwod?'*  Croesuii  replied,  "It  was  through  thy  good  for- 
^<f  lane  and  my  own  ill  luck,  my  lord,  that  I  undertook  this 
^^ ^KpeclicioD :  the  god  of  the  Greeks  was  the  cause;  he  im* 

peilccl  roc  to  wage  the  war;  for  no  one  is  so  senseless  as  to 

preler  war  before  peace,  since,  in  the  ktter,  tlje  sons  bury 
**  iheir  lathers ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  the  fathers  bury  their 
^  sons ;  but  doubt]cii6  it  pleaded  the  gods  that  such  should 
•*  be  the  eveiU/' 

CSroe^as  spoke  thus.  When  Cyrus,  having  reJieved  him  88 
&QIII  bis  fetterSt  orderetl  him  to  sit  down  by  him,  and  treated 
him  with  great  respect ;  he  himself,  as  well  as  all  his  courtiers, 
looked  upon  the  prisoner  with  wonder;  but  Croesus^  buried 
in  hi*  own  tlioughts,  remained  silent.  Afterwards,  turning 
htlQicslf  round,  and  beholding  the  Persians,  who  were  sucking 
liie  city  of  the  Lvdians,  he  said,  ^*  Sire,  ought  I  to  tell  thc^ 

»^  what  I  am  thinking  ot^  or  am  I  to  keep  silence  on  the  pre- 
^  sent  occasion  ^^*  Cyrus  commanded  him  to  speak  boldly 
what  he  wished  to  say ;  Croesus  tlien  asked  the  comjueror : 
**  Well  then,  what  is  all  this  vast  crowd  doing  with  such 
*•  hiifitc?*^  Cvrus  replied,  **  I'hey  are  pillaging  tliy  city,  aqd 
"carrying  oft' thy  wealth.''^  Croesus  resumed:  "It  is  not 
•*  niv  city  nor  ray  wealth  which  they  are  pillaging,  for  none 
^•*  ijl' these  things  now  belong  to  me,  but  it  is  thy  property 
•*  which  tliey  are  driving  and  carrying  olT.'*' — Croesus's  au-  89 
swer  atruck  Cyrus  forcibly;  wliereforc  ordering  all  the  others 
Co  rehire,  he  asked  Croesus  what  he  thought  it  was  best  to  do 
m  the  present  circumstances;  the  other  said,  "  Since  thegocls 
♦*  h.;  II  me  a  slave  to  thee,  I  hold  it  but  as  just,  if  I  per- 

*''-  Ci  ^hing  that  does  not  occur  to  thee,'  to  point  it  out. 

**  Til  i'  '  -lans,  naturally  insolent^  are  likewise  poor;  if  then 
th'  J  I'.  J  i5]it  them  to  plunder  and  retain  great  riches,  it  is 
cortoijily  probable  that   the  following  will  thence  eiisue; 


[ifftjjfrly  to 

«^  iliai 

driven 

jfj  ii(   iii»    till  I!   iii.M  are  led 

MMf  M  slaves,  w}iilr  ipipuv  is  u^cd 


of  moveables,  and  such  things  «^  jt  is 
ncce-ssary  to  tarry  away. 

"  It  n  kvoftiit  TrX^or,  si  qufd  ampUm 
videOf  j.  e.  ojnjtUuM  quUUm  quam  u/  qvod 

rod. 
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**  namely,  that  he  who  gels  the  greatest  share  must  be  expected 
••  to  rebel ;  do  thou,  llierefore,  as  tbllows,  if  thou  approve  my 
"  advice:  place  at  all  the  gates  a  party  of  the  guards,  who, 
<*  taking  the  booty  from  such  as  are  carryh)^  it  off,  shall  sny, 
"  that  it  is  necessary  a  tenth  should  l>e  dedicated  to  Jove. 
**  Thus  lliou  wilt  not  incur  their  hatred  by  taking  away  by 
"  force  the  booty ;  and  they  seeing  that  thou  art  acting  with 

90  "justice,  will  obey  wiHingly." — M^hen  Cyrns  heard  this  dia- 
course,  he  was  pleased  beyond  measure,  so  excellent  did  he 
regard  tlie  advice.  After  lavishing,  therefore,  great  praise  on 
kiniy  and  giving  to  his  guards  the  orders  which  Croesus  had 
counselled,  he  addressed  him  in  the  following  words:  "Croesus, 
*'  since  thou  art  determinetl  to  act  and  speak  as  a  true  king,* 
"  ask  whatever  gift  thou  wishestjo  be  now  granted  thee.'* 
The  other  answered :  "  The  greatest  favour,  my  lord,  thou 
••  canst  show  me,  will  be  to  permit  me  to  sentl  tiiese  fetters  to 
"  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  whom  I  liave  honoured  the  most  of 
**  all  tlie  gods,  and  enquire  wliethcr  it  is  the  custom  with  him 
**  to  lead  astray  such  as  benefit  him.'*  Cyrus  then  asked  him 
of  what  he  accused  the  god  so  as  to  make  such  a  request: 
Croesus,  thereupon,  related  to  him  all  the  designs  he  had 
formed,  the  replies  of  the  oracles,  and  especially  his  offerings ; 
and  how,  being  elated  by  the  oracle,  he  was  induced  to  begin 
war  upon  the  Persians.  After  mentioning  those  things,  he 
once  more  had  recourse  to  intreaty,  begging  that  he  would 
allow  him  to  reproach  the  god  therewith.  Cyrus  replied  to 
him,  laughiug,  "  Croesus,  not  only  this  shalt  inou  obtain,  but 
"  whatsoever  else  thou  mayest  at  any  time  desire/*  When 
Croesus  had  received  this  answer,  he  sent  some  Lydians  to 
Delphi,  commanding  them  to  place  the  fetters  on  the  sill  of 
the  temple,  and  then  to  ask  the  god  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  have  urged  Croesus,  by  his  oracles,  to  wage  war 
upon  the  Persians,  as  if  he  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  power 
of  Cyrus,  his  first  fruits  from  which  were  these,  shewing  the  fet- 
ters; he  bade  them  make  those  enquiries,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  ask  wlielher  it  was  the  custom  with  the  Grecian  gods  to 

91  be  ungrateful. — When  the  Lydians  were  arrived,  and  hod 
spoken  according  to  their  orcfers,  it  is  said,  that  the  Pythia 
made  the  following  answer:  **  It  is  impossible  even  fcJr  a  god 
"  to  avoid  tlie  lot  determined  by  ftite.  Croesus  has  paid  the 
"  forfeit  of  the  sins  of  his  fifth  ancestor,*  who  being  one  of 


^  Siv^^Q  ^aaikhog.  a»  a  man  king: 
&vi)p  IB  put  pleonastically ;  this  fx- 
pression   is   fajniliar  to  the  Greeks. 

d  king  regards  them  aa  foet.    Eurip, 
Supp.  620.    Larcker, 


'  Croesus  v;aa  the  fif\li  descendant 
from  Gyges,  ioclodirig  iii  this  number 
lUe  two  extremes,  the  tiret  and  last  of 
the  race,  For  this  %vas  the  auccesrioti 
of  the  kioEB  of  the  family  of  the  Merm- 
nadae:    OygeB,   Ardyi,    Sadyattci, 
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"the  guards  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  listening  to  the  arti- 
^*  fiocs  of  a  womaD,  slew  his  lord,  and  took  possession  of 
**  his  throne,  which  belonge<l  not  to  him.  Altliou^h  Apollo 
**  cndeiivoured  that  the  calamity  of  Sardis  miglit  visit  the 
"  sons  of  Croesus,  and  not  Croesus  himself,  it  was  not  in 
"  hiii  power  to  divert  the  fates;  but  what  they  have  granted, 
"  he  obtained,  and  gave  to  Croesus;  for  he  it  was  who 
"  deferred  the  seizure  of  Saidis  three  years :  let  Croesus 
"  then  know  that  he  has  been  made  a  captive  so  many  years 
**  later  than  was  fated.  In  the  second  phtce,  tlie  god  came  to 
**  his  assistance  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  burnt. 
"  With  regard  to  the  oracle  pronounced,  it  is  with  injustice 
•*  that  Croesus  complains;  for  Apollo  foretold,  that,  should 
"  he  wage  war  upon  the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  a 
*•  m^hty  empire.  Had  Croesus  wished  to  take  good  counsel, 
•*  it  became  him  then  to  send  and  enquire,  whether  the  god 
*•  mednt  his  own  empire  or  that  of  Cyrus  ;  but  since  he  nei- 
"  llier  comprehended  what  wa.s  spoken,  nor  made  any  new 
*' enquirvi  let  him  blame  himself  alone.  And  the  laiit  time 
**  ihat  he  consulted  the  oracle,  Apollo  made  the  declaration 
"with  regard  to  the  mule;'  but  neither  did  Croesus  com- 
**  prehenu  this:  for  Cyrus  was  undoubtedly  that  mide;  since 
«*  he  was  born  of  parents  of  different  nations,  mother  of  a 
**  superior  rank,  but  an  inferior  father ;  since  she  was  a  Mede, 
**  ii:  liter  of  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes;  whereas  he 

**  V  i>.ian,  and  ruled  by  the  former;  and  being  interior 

<*  in  every  respect,  had  married  his  sovereign  lady."  Such 
wa»  the  answer  the  Pythia  gave  to  the  Lydians,  These  car- 
ried back  the  reply  to  Sardis,  and  communicated  it  to  Croesus, 
who»  when  he  heard  it,  acknowledged  the  fault  to  be  his,  and 
not  the  god's.  Such,  then,  were  the  events  relating  to  the 
empire  of  Croesus  and  the  first  subjection  of  the  lonians. 

There  are  likewise  many  other  offerings  of  Croesus  in  92 
Greece,  besides  those  which  liave  been  already  mentioned ; 
lor  first,  in  Thebes  of  Boeotia,  there  is  a  golden  tripod,*  which 
he  dedicated  to  Apollo  Ismenius;  secondly,  in  Ephesus,  the 
golden  heifers  and  most  of  the  pillars;  thirdly,  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva  Pronaea*  at  Delphi,  a  large  shield  of  gold;  (all 
the  above  were  still  extant  in  my  time;  but  others  of  the  of- 
ferings have  been  lost)  fourthly,  the  offerings  made  by  Croesus 


Ooeras.     Sttch   was   the 
It  of  reckon!  0$;  lUDong  the 
rbeu  tpeaking  of  geaeido- 
BttUingtr, 

Lite '  '  %ck«t  he  mid  concerning 

the  mmid, 
*  Thm  tripod  waa  a  tue,  olaadio^ 


on  three  lej^i :  they  were  of  two  sorts, 
sorae  beiug  used  at  banquets  for  mix- 
ing  the  wioe  and  wAter ;  others  being 
intended  lo  boil  water.     Larckcr. 

'  llftovTiiti  'AOrii'airii  Mlm^rva  Pru- 
tukcikf  quasi  dtcos Vestibularis.  Hchweig, 
Lex.  Hfrad, 
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luHtl  of  the  Mik'si 


ight, 


at  Bninchis,  In  the  luiid  ot  tlic  Mili*i»ian.s,  equal  iii  weigi^v, 
as  I  am  told,  and  sinular  to  lliose  at  Delphi,  The  presents 
he  made  to  Delphi  ami  the  temple  of  Amphiaraii*,  were  out 
of  liis  own  property,  being  the  first  fruit*  of  his  patrimonial  es- 
tate; but  the  other  offerings  were  mjide  out  of  the  riches  of  an 
eneiny,  who  raised  a  party  against  him,  preinonsly  tu  his  as- 
cending the  til  rone,  and  joined  Pantaleon  in  his  efforts  to 
gain  the  empire  of  the  Lydians.  This  Pantaleon  was  son  of 
AlyatteSj  and  brother  to  Croesus,  though  not  by  the  same 
mother;  for  Croesus  was  son  to  Alyattes  by  a  woman  of  Ca- 
ria,  whereas  Pantaleon  was  born  of  a  woman  of  Ionia.  After 
Croesus  was,  by  the  gift  of  his  father,  in  possessiion  of  the 
empire,  lie  caused  the  individual  who  had  actetl  contrary  to 
him  to  be  torn  to  death  on  the  rack;'  and  then  dedicatetf  his 
property,  which  he  liad  already  previously  vowed  to  the  gods* 
in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  to  tlie  templcB  which  1  have 
enumerated.  But  enough  lias  been  said  concerning  the  offer- 
ings of  Croesus. 
93  The  territory  of  Lydia  has  not,  like  some  other  countries, 
many  wonders  deserving  men  lion  in  history,  excepting  the 
gold  sand  brought  down  from  Tmohia.  It  exhibits,  however, 
one  work,  by  far  the  greatest  of  any,  except  the  works  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians:  there  is  in  that  country  a  tomb 
of  Alyattes  the  father  of  Crwsus,  the  base  of  which  is  of 
large  stones,  and  the  re*it  of  the  monument  a  heap  of  earth  ; 
the  merchants,  *  mechanics,  and  girls  who  prostitute  them- 
selvefi  for  hire,  caused  it  to  be  erected.  Some  termini,  or 
bournes,  Jive  in  number,  were  still,  even  in  my  time,  standing 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb;  and  letters  were  engraved  on 
them,  showing  what  portion  each  class  caused  to  be  built; 
and,  on  a  measurement,  it  clearly  appenred  that  the  portion 
of  the  girls  was  the  greatest.  For  all  the  daughters  of  the 
Lydian  people  are  in  the  custom  of  prostituting  their  persons; 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  portion,  they  continue  to  do  so 
till  such  tinje  as  they  marry;  and  they  have  tlie  right  of  dis- 
posing *  of  themselves  in  marriage.  The  circuit  of  the  monu- 
ment is  six  stadia  and  two  plethra;  its  breadth  is  thirteen 


^  Kt'apo^t  acoordtng  to  Suklas, 
Hesychius,  and!  Timaciis,  is  an  iustni* 
in«at  armed  with  points,  not  unlike 
the  thiailtis  fullers  u»e;  it  wm  a  Bort 
of  rack  on  which  criiuinalB  were  torn 
to  de^th.^Larcher.  It  aeero.'^  that 
Beloe  was  aot  Aware  that  f«ller»  made 
use  of  Ihiatles  to  comb  their  clulh,  or 
he  certainly  would  not  have  tranalated 
ibis  passage,  He  dutrffyed  thin  notn 
with  a/ulUr's  instrummt'  The  curious 


niiBtukti  uf  which  lieloe  accuses  tite 
learned  French  translator  pever  ex- 

»  HomiocB  circQmforaneiy  Merca- 
torea  fofcoaes. 

*  lrdt^(i//ii  is  said  of  Ibo  fattier  who 
gives  his  daughter  in  tiiarriaife,  who 
places  her  in  ibe  hands  of  her  bus* 
band  :  this  ri^bt  the  Lydian  girU 
daiimed  for  themselree*    Larcher. 
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pttttir&.  Adjoinijig  to  the  monument  is  an  ext^nsiye  Iake« 
wtiicli  the  Lydiants  represent  as  inexhaustible ;  it  is  cnlled  the 
Lake. 
W  Lydinns  have  nearly  the  same  Jaws  as  the  Greeks,  94 
jav«  that  llicy  prostilulc  ihch'  female  cbildreD.  They  are  the 
first  iu  the  worlil  we  know  of  that  coined  and  used  gold  or 
filirer  money ;  they  were  also  the  first  retail  tiealers.  The 
LydiAHs  themselves  assert,  that  the  games  now  existing  among 
llieni  and  the  Greeks  were  an  invention  of  theirs;  they  add, 
itiat  nt  the  same  time  they  invented  them  they  sent  a  colony 
into  Tyrrhenia,  giving  the  following  account  of  those  events. 
Tk^  rehiCi  that  uridei"  king  Atys  son  of  Manes,  there  was  a 
dlwdfui  famine  throucrhout  all  Ly<lia ;  and  that  the  Lydians, 
Ibr  II  time,  supportetl  it  with  constancy ;  hut  afterwards,  as  it 
Jkl  not  cease,  they  searched  for  some  relief^  when  various  of 
them  devised  various  things ;  and  that  at  that  time,  therefore, 
the  dt^overy  was  made  of  dice,  cockals,  and  bowfs,  and  all 
llie  other  kinds  of  games,  excepting  back-gamtnon  ;'  (for  the 
Lydians  do  not  claim  the  discovery  of  that  game.)  It  -is 
added,  that  tliey  devised  the  following  to  repel  their  hunger; 
to  play  every  other  day,  in  order  not  to  feel  the  want  of  food ; 
bill  on  the  next  to  cease  their  sports  and  eat :  in  this  manner 
they  parsed  eighteen  years,  but  as  after  that  the  evil  did  not 
ceiMe,  but  rather  gathered  fresli  strength,  their  king  in  con- 
cemieiice  divided  tne  whole  of  the  Lydiana  into  two  classes, 
maA  elected,  by  lot,  the  one  to  remain,  the  other  to  depart 
firoin  the  country.  Over  the  party  to  which  it  should  be  al- 
lotted to  remain  in  the  country  he  constituted  himself  king; 
Qi^fer  that  which  was  to  migrate  he  placeil  his  own  son,  whose 
jMune  was  Tyrrhenus.  They  afhrm,  that  the  party  of  tliem 
IQ  whoie  lot  it  fell  to  depart  out  of  the  country,  went  down 
to  Smyrfta,  constructed  some  ships,  and  having  put  on  board 
whatever  moveables  they  had  that  might  be  useful,  sailed 
away  in  search  of  food  and  country;  until,  after  passing  by 
Tftrious  nations,  ihey  reached  Umbria  ;  where  they  built 
tcHirns,  and  remain  to  the  present.  But  they  changed  their 
name  of  Lydians  after  that  of  the  king's  sou,  who  had  con- 
ducted them,  from  whom  deriving  their  appellation,  they  are 
CflUed  Tyrrhenians.  The  Lydians,  therefore^  were  reduced 
by  ihfi  Persians. 

Our  history  now  proceeils,  therefore,  to  tn<]ujre  who  Cyrus  95 
WAS   that  overthrew   the  empire  of  Croesus ;  and  by  what 

•    ir«<f4r^  WM  the  pebble  used  at  thirty-six  housi^fi,  in  which  the  pf'b- 

•ifine  kift«l  of  tahle  piine,  the  nature  blea  were   placed  ;  tbu  midtile   line 

of  wlikk  M  tiot  etftctly  delenoiMd.  It  was  called  Ihe  Icpd  yf>a^/»t^,  the  game 

«f^OT  Ibftt  the  table  w*8  dhrtded  la  ittelf  wiootia,  and   ol  ir«<wroi.      See 

h«Ch  dimeiuiioQt  by  five  lineB,  makitig  Bck»eitkr*M Grnkand  GermmLexic^. 
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means  the  Persians  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  A«ia,    rBnallp 

accordingly,  write  after  the  authority  of  some  of  the  Persians, 
who  have  sought  not  to  extol  the  deeds  of  Cyrus,  but  to  speak 
the  truth  as  it  is;  altliough  I  mif^ht  point  out  three  other  dif- 
ferent manners  of  narrating  the  history  of  Cyrus.  The  Assy- 
rians had  been  five  hundred  and  twenty  years  sovereigns  of 
the  Ujiper  Asia,  when  the  Medes  began  the  first  to  revolt 
from  them;  and  these,  I  presume,  in  their  contest  for  Hberty 
with  the  Assyrians,  evinced  their  valour,  and  shaking  ofl' ser- 
vitude, obtained  their  liberty:  atter  them,  the  rest  ot  the  hi^ 

96  btUary  nations  also  did  the  same  as  the  Medes. — All  the  na- 
tions on  the  continent  were  at  lirst  ruled  by  their  own  law^, 
but  passed  again  under  a  despotic  form  of  government  in  the 
fbllowing  manner :  There  was  among  the  Medes  a  wise  man, 
named  Deioces,  and  son  of  Pliraoi*tes,  who,  aspiring  to  abso- 
lute power,  acted  as  follows:  as  the  Mciles  dwelt  in  villages, 
Deioces,  who  was  even  previously  much  esteemed  in  his  own, 
ap|ilied  himself  with  more  eagerness  to  the  exercise  of  jus- 
tice; and  this  he  did,  as  there  was  much  lawlessness  all  over 
the  country  of  Media,  although  he  knew  that  injustice  is  hoii- 
lile  to  justice.'  The  Mcdes  of  his  village  having  observed  his 
conduct^  elected  him  for  their  judge.  Deioces,  as  being  de- 
sirous of  the  sovereign  power,  behaved  himself  as  a  just  and 
upright  matt';  and  by  so  doing  gained  no  small  credit  with 
his  fellow*citizens ;  so  that  those  of  the  rest  of  the  villages 
being  informed  that  Deioces  was  the  only  man  wlio  judged 
with  equity,  and  having  before  been  oppressed  by  unjust  sen- 
tences,' came,  when  they  heard  of  it,  to  Deioces,  of  their  own 
free  will,  for  him  to  settle  their  diiferences;  in  the  end,  tliey 

97  would  refer  to  no  other  judge. — The  number  of  comers  con- 
stantly increasing,  as  the  report  spread  that  the  differences 
were  completely  terminated*  bt/  the  decision  of  Deioces,  he, 
seeing  that  every  thmg  was  ?toyo  referred  to  liim,  would  no 
longer  take  his  place  on  the  seat  from  whence  he  was  accits- 
tomcd  to  pronounce  iiis  decision,  but  refused  to  perform  any 
longer  the  duties  of  a  judge:*  '^  since  it  was  contrary  to  his 


A«  Deioces  aspired  to  tho  Olrone,  be 
wiftherl  to  render  himself  pa}mlar,  and 
aa  he  was  convinced  of  the  iniquitj  of 
the  judges,  and  that  thuse  who  are 
the  victiuiB  of  injustice  hold  it  in  hor- 
ror»  he  resolved,  in  order  to  obtain 
po{niliirity,  to  distribute  justice  with 
zealous  unpartlality,  Huch  is,  I  lltiuk, 
the  meaning  of  Herodotus.  M,  Fou- 
te&i,  to  whom  thin  obHervation  be* 
Utuga,  corrects  in  consequence,  on  rp 


Larcher,      Schweigliaeuser   does   not 
aee  any  necessity  of  altering  the  text. 

*  xipirtTTTovrtf,  mtciing  witk^  fail- 
ing on. 

*  tac  ^ijcrrc  airo/3aiwiv  Kar^  rb  i6v' 
cam  audi  rent  htea  eventuni  juatuiQ 
habere,  lile^  juste  (carcfc  t6  iv^f)  tcr* 
niinari.    Ae,  Fort.  Ler.  Ion, 

*  iui^v  for  hsai^ip  or  ^tK&atu\  ac 
l\^v  for  iKa<Tiiv,  Schweig.  Lt^^ 
Herod. 
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**  inlei'est  to  neglect  his  own  affairs,  and  pass  the  whole  of  the 
*♦  day  in  settling  the  disputes  of  others."  Rapine  and  law- 
leMnest^  extending,  in  consequence,  far  more  even  than  before 
tJirough  the  village^  the  Medes  assembled  together,  and  con- 
Jiecreu  respecting  the  state  of  their  alTUirs,  The  friends  of 
mustt  I  presume,  have  spoken  principally  asTollows: 
ice  it  is  certain  that,  if  we  continue  the  present  mode  of 
lifci  wc  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  inhabit  this  country;  let* 
^*  us  place  a  king  over  ourselves,  antl  so  the  country  will  be 
**  well  governed,  and  we  may  apply  to  our  works  without 
•*  being  ilriven  from  our  land  by  the  violence  of  lawless  nieii." 
By  **onTething  like  this  discoui*be,  they  persuatled  the  Medes 

ijeioselves  under  a  monarchical  constitution. — It  being  98 

i  itely  proposed  for  deHberation  *' whom   they  should 

aome  king,"  Deioces  was  repeatedly  proposes)  and  praised  by 

oil  t^r-..<f.f,t.  till  at  last  they  agreed  he  should  be  their  sovereign. 

thereupon  commanded  them  to  build  him  a  palace 

£iiiUii>ie  to  the  royal  dignity,  and  to  furnish  him  wiili  guards  j 

l!i«  Me^eg  accordingly  diii  so,  for  they  erected  a  large  and 

N  c  for  him  in  thnt  part  of  the  country  which  he 

/   'ntcd  out,  and  allowed  him  to  choose  his  guards 

from  ihe  whole  nation  of  the  Medes.     When  he  was  in  pos- 

fCfeiioci  of  the  power,  he  compelled  tlie  Medes  to  build  them- 

fldves  one  single  town,  and  to  attend  to  adorning  that,  with- 

tflkiug  so  much   account  of  the  others.      The  Medes 


obeying  lliese  orders  likewise,  he  erected  a  lai^e  and  slronj^ 
phrr,  tni"  same  which  is  now  called  Ecbatana,  fortified  with 
^ODoeHtric  walls;  this  place  was  so  arranged,  that  each  circu- 
lar wall  was  higher  than  the  preceding  by  the  battlements 
oolj?;  tbe  site,  indeed,  which  was  on  a  lull,  contributed,  in 


niMBurci  to  its  being  so;  but  it  was  principally  so  con- 
ictetl  by  design,  the  whole  number  of  circles  being  seven  ; 
iiti  the  last  of  which  stood  the  palace  and  treasury.  The 
of  these  walls  is  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the 
*aippt1»  of  Athens^  of  tJie  first  circle  the  battlements  are 
wbit^;  those  of  the  second  are  black;  those  of  the  third, 
purple;  those  of  the  fourth,  blue;  those  of  the  fifth,  buff: 
s  tbe  battlements  of  all  the  circles  are  coloured  with  paint;* 
the  two  last  have  their  battlements  covered,  the  one  with 
sr,  the  other  with  gold. 
Deioces,  accordingly,  erected  for  himself  these  walls  around  99 
own  residence;  tne  rest  of  the  people  he  commanded  toin- 
It  the  outsiide  of  the  citadel:  all  these  edifices  being  com- 
Deiooes  was  the  first  to  establish  the  following  regula- 


FOL.   J. 


*  ^pftaKa  are  coUurSj  a»  in  Latin 
rfiteicvni. — tAltcher. 


ao 
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tion ;  lliat  no  one  should  enter  tlie  king's  palace,  hut  ihnt  all 
business  should  be  trausacteil  through  the  medium  of  certain 
officers  ;^  and  tliat  the  kin(^  siliould  be  seen  by  no  one;  besides 
this,  t!iat  it  should  be  deemed  indecent  in  all  per^^ons  wliatever 
to  laugh  and  spit  in  his  presence/'  It  was  for  the  following 
reasons  he  affected  such  btate,  namely,  lest  liis  e<|oals,  who  had 
been  brought  up  with  him,  and  were  not  of  an  inferior  family, 
or  second  to  him  in  valour,  constantly  seeing  him,  should  envy 
and  consjiire  against  him;  whereas,  if  they  were  not  in  the  !iabit 
of  beliolding  him,  he  might  appear  to  them  a  being  of  anotlicr 

100  nature. — After  he  had  settled  these  regulations,  and  seated 
himself  firmly  on  the  throne,  he  continued  a  rigorous  dis- 
penser of  justice:  the  litigants  wrote  out  the  crises  in  dispute, 
and  sent  them  io  to  him  ;  and  wlken  they  were  brought  in,  he 
made  his  decision,  and  sent  them  back.  It  was  thus  that  he 
acted  with  regard  to  judiciary  matters ;  but  all  other  things 
were  also  regulated  by  him  ;  if  he  wai?  informed  that  any  one 
had  comniittetl  an  injury,  he  sent  for  him,  and  punished  him 
in  proportion  to  each  ofience ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  spies 
and  itiformers  in  every  part  of  the  country*  under  his  go- 
vernment. 

101  Deioces  llius  collected  the  Medes  into  one  single  nation  only, 
over  which  he  established  his  empire;  the  following  are  the 
different  tribes  of  the  iVlcdes,  namely,  the  Busae,  tlie  Parate- 
ccuij  the  Struehatcs,  the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  the  Magi ;  such, 

102  then,  arc  the  tribes  of  the  Metles. —  Deioces  had  a  son,  Phra- 
ortes,  who,  at  tlie  death  of  Deioces,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-three 
years,  iidicrited  the  kingdom.  When  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
'throne,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  rule  over  the  Medes  only ;  but 
Undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  attacketi  them, 
and  subjected  them,  fn-st  of  all,  to  the  Medes ;  afterwards, 
having  the  command  of  these  two  nations,  both  of  which  were 
powerful,  he  subjectetl  Asia,  advanciiig  from  one  people  to 
another,  till  his  expedition  against  the  Assyrians,  and  those 
of  that  nation  who  inhabited  Nineveh:  these  had  previously 
been  masters  over  all  the  nations*  of  Asia,  but  at  that  time 

'wcfe  without  allies,  tliey  having  separated  from  them,  but  ne- 
*vertheless  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Phraortes,  ac- 
cordingly, undertook  an  expedition  against  them,  in  wliich, 
after  a  reign  of  tvvo-and-twenty  years,  he  was  himself  killed, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 

103  On  the  decease  of  Phraortcs,  Cyaxares  son  of  Phraortcs, 
and  grandson  of  Deioces,  succeeded.  This  prince  is  repre- 
sented as  much  more  valiant  than  his  ancestors;  he  was  the 


'  These  were  his  inmiblera  or  vislra. 
Larchfr, 


'  Kai  UiratTu    Traiialfttecl  by  Lar- 
cher:  eii  pr&setice  lea  ntia  dea  aulres. 
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Bni  who  classed  the  Asiatic  soldiers  Into  cohorts,  anil  com- 
maiiclcd  that  the  spearmen,  the  archers,  and  tlie  horsemen^ 
hotild  be  drawn  up  in  separate  botlies;  lor,  before  him,  all 
troo])s  were  confusedly  mixetl.  It  was  this  prince  who 
cnga4;ei!  with  the  Lydians,  at  the  lime  that  the  day  was 
»^al  into  night^  over  the  combatants;  it  was  he  also  who 
ted  to  Iiimsclf  the  whole  of  Asia  above  the  Halys.  He 
led  all  the  forces  of  his  emphe,  aiid  marched  against 
vch,  with  the  nitenlion  of  avenging  his  father,  and  the 
re  of  destroyuig  that  city.  But  after  he  had  van<|yished 
iyrian&  in  an  engagement,  and  begun  the  siege  of  Ni- 
u  vast  army  of  Scythians  fell  upon  him  ;  these  were 
by  the  king  of  the  Scytliians,  Madyes  son  of  Proto- 
«  ;  in  driving  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Europe,  they  had  en- 
A&id,  and  thus,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  Iiad  reached 
terrilory  of  the  Medes. — From  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  104' 
iier  Pbasis  and  Colchis  is  a  journey  of  thirty  days  for  a  well- 
walker;  and  from  Colchis  to  Media,  the  distance  across 
mountains'  is  not  so  great,  there  being  one  nation  be- 
xvceit  tliem,  the  Saspeires,  after  crossing  which,  one  is  in 
ia.  The  Scythians,  however,  did  not  enter  the  country 
way*  but  took  a  much  longer  route  higher  up,  kee}>ing 
range  of  Caucasus  on  the  right '  The  Medes  having  there 
lo  an  engagement  with  tlic  Scythians,  and  being  de- 
in  the  batde,  were  deprived  of  their  dominion;  and  the 
liiuis  po&sessetl  themselves  of  the  whole  of  Asia.- — From  105 
ce  ihc  Scythians  proceeded  towards  Egypt;  and  when 
^hey  were  in  Syria  of  Palestine,  Psamniitichus,  kingof  Egypt, 
mceliog  them  witJi  gifts  and  intreaties,  prevailed  on  them  not 
i'OJace  any  farther.  On  their  return  back,  when  they 
\ed  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  greater  part  of  the 
'  rassed  by  it  without  committing  any  devastation; 
vv  of  them  being  left  in  the  rear,  plundered  the 
of  Venus  Coclestis.  This  temple,  as  I  fold  on  enquiry, 
most  ancient  of  all  the  temples  of  that  goddess;  for  that 
as  the  Cyprians  themselves  allow,  owes  its  origin 
;  and  the  one  m  Cythcria  was  erected  by  Phoeni- 
dane,  who  came  from  this  Syria.*  The  goildess  visited 
ihomi  of  the  Scythians  who  ravaged  her  temple  at  Ascalon, 
^Qil  tlieir  posterity  for  ever,  with  a  femtde  disease;*  so  that 


_       I.  74»  •  BnXiiar  vovffoVf  two  words  which 

»  tfjrtpSait'utu  i»  said  of  ihc  moun-  have  moch  exercised  the  inf^ecuity  of 

M  cmw  cruMCJ.     The  land  of  the  commentators;  it  appetim  to  have  tteen 

9^  win  l>e  seen,  i.  110»  iir&s  a  dbonler  consequent  on  the  manner 

HI5.     Lttrcher,  in  which  the  Scylhiana  endeavoured 

njc   Si'oir/y.     That   is  tu  lo  cure  iheiiiselvea  of  the  sciatica,  pro- 

Hyri«  of  Palestine.  «     -  •  •-           ---  -.n-  - 


duced  by  ronstont  riding. 
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the  Scvtiiians  themselves  confess  that  it  is  for  that  reason  tKey 
arc  amicteil,  and  that  those  who  come  into  the  country  of 
Scvthia  may  see  among  them  in  what  manner  those  indi- 
viduals  are   affectctl,'   whom  they  themselves   call   Ensreas. 

106  — The  Sc}'thians,  accortiingly,  remained  masters  of  Asia 
during  eight  and  twenty  years,  and  every  thing  was,  through 
their  violence  and  neglect,  completely  overturned ;  for  besides 
the  usual  tributes,  they  exacted  from  every  individual  what- 
ever contribution  they  chose  to  impose  upon  him  ;  and  besides 
those  contributions,  they  rode  about  pillaging  what  the  people 
happenetl  to  possess.  Cyaxares  and  the  Medcs  tiaving  invited 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  feast,  and  iiitoxicated  them,* I 
massacred  them  ;  and  by  that  means  the  Medes  recovered'i 
their  dominion,  and  the  states  over  which  they  had  ibrmerl 
ruletl.  They  Uicn  took  Nineveh,  (the  manner  in  which  they 
made  the  capture  I  shall  explain  in  another  history,*)  and  re- 
duced to  their  subjection  all  the  Assyrians,  the  cKstrict  of  Ba- 
bylon excepted  :  after  which,  Cyaxares  died,  having  reigned 
forty  years,  including  those  in  which  the  Scythians  helcl  the 
sway. 

107  Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares  succeeded  to  the  empire.  He 
had  a  daughter,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Mandane: 
Astyages  fancied  in  his  sleep  tliat  he  saw  her  discharge  such  a 
quantity  of  urine,  that  it  not  only  filled  his  own  city,  but  also 
overflowctl  the  whole  of  Asia,  Having  communicated  his 
vision  to  tlie  interpreters  of  dreams  among  the  magi,  he  was 
alarmed  when  he  heard  from  them  the  particulars.  So  that 
afterwanls,  when  Mandane  was  marriageable,  he  would  not 
give  her  to  any  of  the  Medcs  worthy  of  his  alliance,  dreading 
the  result  of  his  vision ;  but  uniteil  her  to  a  Persian,  whose 
name  was  Cambyses,  whom  he  understood  to  be  of  a  good 
family,  and  peaceable  disposition,  because  lie   regarded  him 

108  as  greatly  interior  to  a  Mcde  of  the  middle  rank.— In  the  first 
year  after  Mandane  was  married  to  Camb}'^es,  Astyages  be-' 
held  another  vision  ;  he  thought  he  saw  a  vine  spring  froiuv 
his  daughter's  womb,  and  that  vine  cover  the  whole  ot  Asia:' 
when  he  had  had  that  vision,  and  communicated  it  to  the  inter- 
preters of  dreams,  he  sent  for  his  daughter,  who  was  then  near^ 
her  delivery,  out  of  the  Persian  territory;  and  after  her  arrival, 
kept  a  strict  watch  over  her,  intending  to  destroy  her  off- 
spring.    For  the  explainers  of  dreams  among  the  magi  had, 
from  his  vision,  pointed  out  that  the  issue  oi'  his  daughter 
would  one  day  reign  in  his  place.     Astyages,  accordingly, 
wishing  to  guard  liimself  against  such  an  event,  called  to 

'  lie  Siaxiarai  (Ion.  for  liaxdyrm,)  *  Probiibly  the  History  of  Assyria, 
rot^  (i.  e.  otJTot  oDc)  raXiovtrt,  &c. —  supposed  to  be  u  work  of  Herodotux^ 
Sckweig.  Lex.  U^od,  destroyed  by  time. 
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hfan,  &s  soon  xis  Cyrus  was  born,  Harpngus^  a  relation,  the 
most  faithful  to  him  of  the  Me<Ies,  and  his  confidant  in  all 
mptiers;  to  him  he  spoke  as  follows:  ^'  Har^pagus,  I  would 
**  have  thee  by  no  means  neglect  the  business  with  vvhich  I 
••  now  trust  theej  do  not  deceive  me,  lest  attaching  thyself 
**  to  otiicrs,  thou  shouldst  cause  thy  own  fall.'  Take  the  in- 
♦*  &ni  which  Mandane  has  brought  forth^  carry  it  to  thy 
^  lio<D8e|  and  there  destroy  it;  and  then  bury  it  in  such  nian- 
**  ncr  OS  thou  wilt  think  proper,'*  The  other  replied  :  "  Sire, 
**  hitherto  thou  hast  never  seen  any  thing  like  ingratitude  in 
**  the  man  that  now  stands  before  thee ;  I  shall  take  care  for 
**  the  lime  to  come  also  not  to  offend  thee:  therefore  if  it  be 
•*  thy  pleasure  that  this  should  be  done,  as  thou  sayest,  it  be- 
**  ho%*es  me,  so  far  at  least  as  is  in  my  power,  to  execute  it 
^cardtiUv," — Harpagus  having  answered  in  thes^  words,  109 
and  the  infant  being  delivered  up  to  him,  adornetl  in  the 
dress*  of  the  dead,  proceeded,  weeping,  towards  his  house; 
And  at  his  arrival,  related  to  his  own  wile  the  whole  discourse 
Aslyages  had  held  to  himj  whereupon  the  woman  said  to 
him :  '*  What  dost  thou  intend,  then,  to  do  now  >**  "  Not 
**  according  to  the  commands  of  Astyages,"  he  replied ;  *'  not 
"  erven  were  he  more  mad  and  wrath  than  he  now  is,  would 
**  I  at  any  rate  obey  his  will,  or  lend  myself  to  such  a  mur- 
**  der»  I  will  not  be  his  murderer  for  many  reasons;  for  the 
•*  child  is  my  own  relation,  and,  moreover,  Astynges  is  old, 
*^and  without  male  issue;  now  should^  tlie  empire  at  his 
**  death  descend  to  this  daughter,  whose  infant  he  now  wishes 
**  to  destroy  by  my  hands,  what  else  w^ould  then  remain  for 
**  me  bat  the  greatest  danj^er?*  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary, 
**  for  my  safety,  that  this  nifant  should  perish  ;  but  some  one 
Astyages's  people,  and  not  mine,  must  be  the  execu- 
'* — He  spoke  thus,  and  immediately  despatched  a  HO 
r  for  one  of  Astvages's  herdsmen,  who,  he  knew,  fed 
BoctkS  in  postures  well  adapted  to  his  piupose,  being  situ- 
ttni  in  mountains  much  infested  with  wild  beasts.  His  name 
was  Mitradates,  and  he  was  married  to  a  fellow-slave:  the 
name  of  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived  was,  in  the  Greek 
Jangttiige,  Cyno ;  in  that  of  the  Medes,  Sjiaco,  for  the  Medes 
catjn  bitch  spaco.  The  pastures  where  this  herdsman  kept 
the  cattle  were  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  northward 
ofEcbatana,  and  towards  the  Black  Sea;  for  in  that  direction, 


a*  tuA  ipsius  culpa  in  mttliim  iucidas ; 
■»  tlbi  ipse  causa  aiB  exitii.    Schiceig. 

»  rijiv  iwi  Ckxyory,  supply  rifV  {k6<t- 
or  vKtv-^Vf)  iwi  $avary. 


»  9i\iitT(t,  II  is  proper  lo  observe^ 
that  in  Herodotas,  and  others,  9LXu 
Olid  I9i\u  are  ofleu  redtindaiit,  and 
joined  to  inuiiiniale  objects.     Larcher* 

*  Thf  coniitnictioB  is,  rl  aXXo  Xeiirc- 
Tai  ftoi  i)  i>  ftiyitnoti  rStv  mvivvutv* 
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in  Ihcneighbaurliood  of  the  Saspeircs,  the  country  of  the  Medea 
h  \ory  mountainous,  lofty,  and  covered  with  wooti,  whereas  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  all  level.  The  herdsman  who  was  sent  for 
having  come  accordingly  with  great  diligence,  Harpagus  spoke 
to  him  thus:  "  Astyages  commands  thee  to  take  this  mtant,  and 
"  expose  him  on  the  most  desert  of  the  niounlains,  so  that  he 
"  may  <[uickly  perish:  he  ordered  nic  likewise  to  tell  tliee  this, 
"  thai  if  thou  dost  not  destroy  it,  or  if  in  any  manner  thou 
**  contribiilcst  towards  saving  itii  life,  thou  slialt  perish  by 
*♦  the  most  cruel  death :  I  am  also  commanded  to  see  myself 
J 1 1  "  the  child  exposed.** — The  herdsman  having  received  tliesc 
orders,  tuuk  up  the  infant,  went  back  by  the  same  way,  and 
returned  to  his  cottage.  Now  while  lie  was  gone  to  the  city, 
it  so  happened  that  l)is  own  wife,  who  expected  her  delivery 
every  day,'  brought  forth  at  tliat  time  a  child.  They  were 
both  anxious  on  each  other's  nccount;  the  man  being  con- 
cerned for  the  delivery  of  his  wife,  and  the  woman  being  un- 
easy, as  it  waii  not  usual  for  Harpagus  to  send  for  her  hus- 
band :  so  that  when  he  appeared  before  her  at  his  return,  the 
woman,  seeing  him  thus  unexpectedly,  spoke  to  him  the  first, 
and  asked  wherefore  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him  in  such  haste. 
*«  Wife,"  said  he,  "  when  J  rcacheil  the  city,  I  beheld  and 
**  heard  such  things  as  I  wish  1  had  never  seen  and  had  never 
*^  ha[)pencd  to  our  masters.  The  whole  house  of  Harpagus 
'*  was  Cilled  with  lamentation  ;  terrified,  1  entered  ;  and  as 
**  soon  as  I  went  in,  I  beheld  on  the  groimd  an  infant,  pant- 
"  ing  and  weeping,  adornetl  with  gold,  and  a  coloured  gar- 
**  ment,*  When  Harpagus  saw  me,  he  ordered  me  instantly 
"  to  take  up  the  infant,  carry  him  away>  and  expohe  lum  iei 
"  that  part  of  the  mountains  that  is  most  infested  witii  wild 
'*  beasts;  saying  that  it  was  Astyages  himself  who  commanded 
**  me  to  do  so,  and  threatening  me  with  severe  punishment  if  I 
"  did  not  obey:  I  took  up  the  child,  supposing  it  bchmged  to 
"  one  of  the  family,  and  carried  it  away;  for  1  certainly  could 
*'  never  have  imagined  wliose  it  w^as.  Nevertheless  1  was  as- 
**  toniahed  when  I  beheld  the  gold  and  richly-ornamented 
**  clothes;  as  I  was  likewise  at  the  mnurniog  that  appeared  in 
"  the  house  of  Harpagus:  bat  soon  after,  while  on  my  road,  1 
"  received  indeed  a  full  account  from  the  servant  who  con-p 
*'  ductal  me  out  of  the  city,  and  placed  the  chikl  in  my  handsj 
**  that  he  is  in  truth  the  son  of  Astyages*s  daughter,  Mandane, 
**  and  of  Cambyscs  son  of  Cyrus,  and  that  Astyages  commands 


.     .    .  .  fltf 

lo  dny,  nut  the  wiiulc  day ;  kwinif    ample  of   Ihc  lit^ure  called    by   the 
near  her  dtlivcry,  graiaiDftrivis  h/  inl  ^'Vuli/,    Larthcr, 
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♦•  ihnt  he  be  put  to  death.  So  now  here  he  is/' — At  the  eamc  112 
tfapp  that  the  nerdsnian  spoke  these  words,  he  uncovered  the  in- 
tukt^  and  showed  it  to  his  wife;  she,  seeing  the  baby  was  stout 
und  well  shapen,  burst  into  tears,  and  embracing  the  knees  of 
her  hunband.  besought  liiin  by  all  means  not  to  expose  the 
rhtid.  But  he  declarcti  that  It  was  not  possible  to  do  otherwise ; 
innstntich  as  witnesses  were  to  conie  from  Harpagus  to  see  that 
he  had  executed  his  orders;  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  would 
be  raost  cruelly  pnt  to  death.  The  woman,  seeing  she  could 
not  prevail  upon  liini  by  that  means,  once  more  atldressed  him 
in  the  following  words ;  **  Since,  then,  1  cannot  prevail  upon 
♦*  thee  not  to  expose  the  child,  1  beseech  thee  to  act  in  this  - 
♦*  manner^  if  it  is  indeed  necessary  that  a  child  should  be 
**  seen  stretched  out  on  the  moufifain  :  as  I  liavc  myself  been 
*•  (lelivcr^y  and  have  brought  forth  a  still-born  child,  do  thou 
**  cmrry  that  out  and  expose  it,  and  let  us  bring  up  the  son  of 
•*  AityagfVs  daughter,  as  if  he  were  one  of  our  own  :  and  by 
**  tl  ns  neither  canst  thou  be  convicted  of  betraying  om* 

**  in  nor  shall  we  take  bad  coutisel  for  ourselves,  for  the 

**  dead  child  will  receive  a  royal  burial,  and  the  living  one 
•♦will  not  lose  his  life.** — The  herdsman,  thinking  that  Ids  113 
mfc  ^poke  very  much  to  the  purpose,  immediately  did  as  she 
fldvificd ;  the  child  that  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
puttilig  to  death,  he  gave  to  his  wife;  and  taking  his  own, 
which  was  dead,  he  placeil  it  in  the  cradle  in  which  he  had 
brought  the  other ;  and  covering  it  with  all  the  ornaments  of 
the  other  infant,  he  cnrried  it  to  the  most  desert  of  the  moun- 
lAin*^  where  he  exposed  it.  On  the  third  day  of  the  infant's 
being  exposed,  the  herdsman  went  to  the  city,  leaving  one  of 
bb  '  *  HI  watch  over  it ;  and  coming  to  the  house  of  Har- 
J»i£.  ii-ed  that  he  was  ready  to  shew  the  dead  body  of 

the  dj  I  Id.  Harpagus,  therefore,  sent  the  most  trusty  of  his 
f{[iianl!««  and  upon  their  report'  had  the  herdsman's  child  bu- 
ried* Thus  one  was  buried;  but  the  other,  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Cyrus,  the  herdsman'i*  wife  took  to  herself, 
apd  brought  up,  giving  him  some  other  name  than  that  of 
Cyrus, 

When  this  child  was  ten  years  of  age,  an  event  of  the  fol-  IH 
ig  nature,  which  happened  to  him,  discovered  who  he 
he  was  playing  in  the  same  village  where  the  stalls 
«ere»  amu&ing  himself  in  the  road  with  other  lads  of  his  own 
ijEfp;  owl  the  boys,  in  sport,  accordingly  elected  to  be  king 
over  them  this  youth,  who  commonly  went  by  the  name  of 
the  berd&man*s   son.     He  nominated  some  of  them   to  be 


*  wpofhvtoc ^  an  under  htrdsman,ntb' 
ftdMevf.— Jr.  Poff.  Lex.  Ion, 


»  Literally,  Saw  by  theniy  aurf,  ^c . 
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stewards  of  the  buildings;  others  to  be  his  guards;  one  of 
them  to  be  the  king's  eye;'  to  anutlier  he  committed  the  office 
of  bringing  to  him  the  petitions:  thus  assigning  to  each  his 
proper  duty.  One  of  these  lad^,  who  was  sharing  in  the 
sport,  was  a  son  of  Artenibarcs,  a  man  of  rank  among  the 
Medes;  but  as  he  would  not  perform  wluit  Cyrus  had  as- 
signed him  to  doj  tlie  hitter  commanded  tiie  other  boy>>  to  lay 
hold  on  liim;  and  tfiey  obeying  his  order^i,  Cyrus  liandlea 
him  pretty  sharply  with  a  scoinm\  The  other,  as  soon  as  he 
was  liberatotl,  complained  highiy  of  having  suffered  a  treat- 
ment as  unbecoming  his  rank;  and  going  back  to  the  city, 
complained  to  bis  father  of  the  strokess  he  had  received  from 
Cyrus,  not  that  he  said,  ^Mrom  Cyrus,"  (\'or  that  was  not  yet 
the  name  by  which  he  was  known)  but  from  the  son  of 
Astyages^s  herdsman.  Artembares,  inflamed  witli  anger,  in- 
stantly went  into  the  presence  of  Astyages,  taking  his  son 
With  him ;  he  declared  that  he  had  suftlretl  indignant  treat- 
ment, "  8ir,"  said  he,  showing  the  boy's  shoulders,  "  it 
♦*  is  thus  we  are  insulted  by  thy  slave,  the  son  of  a  herdsman.*' 

lis — Astyages  having  heard  and  seen,  and  wishing  to  avenge 
the  buy  for  Artembares's  sake,  sent  for  the  herdsman  and  liis 
son*  When  they  were  both  before  him,  Astyages  looked  at 
the  lad,  and  said  to  him,  '*  What,  then,  being  the  son  of  such 
'*  a  father,  hast  thou  had  the  audacity  to  treat  with  this  indig- 
*'  nity  the  son  of  this  the  first  nobleman  in  my  court?"  The 
youth  replietl  as  follows;  *'  My  lord,  it  was  with  justice  that  I 
"  behaved  thus  towards  him:  for  the  boys  of  the  vilhige,  o( 
"  whom  he  was  one,  in  play,  constituted  me  king  over  them; 
**  as  I  appeared  to  them  the  best  adapted  to  the  office.  AH 
"  the  other  boys  accordingly  executed  the  orders  I  gave  them; 
*'  but  this  one  refused  to  obey,  and  took  no  account  of  my 
**  commands,  wherefore  he  receivetl  punishment.  If  then  I 
*'  am  on  that  account  deserving  of  any  chastisement,  1  am 

116  **  here  before  thee  ready  to  undergo  it." — ^ While  the  boy  was 
thus  speaking,  Astyages  recognised  him ;'  for  the  features  of 
ids  face  seemed  to  resemble  his  ow^n,  his  answer  was  noble, 
and  the  time  of  the  exposition  of  his  daughter  s  child^  appeared 
to  agree  witli  tlie  boy's  age:  struck  with  these  circumstauces, 
he  remained  silent  for  some  time.  Having  at  last  with  some 
diflicuky  recovered  himself,  and  wishing  to  dismiss  Arteni- 
barcs, in  order  that,  taking  the  herdsman  apart,  he  might 
examine  him,  lie  said:  "Artenibarcs,  I  will  manage  these 
*'  matters  so  that  neither  thou  nor  thy  son  shall  have  any 
**  cause  to  complain*"     In  this  manner  he  dismissed  Arteni- 

■  Theminiiitcrof  tbe  kingfSOC&Ued        >  Literally,  The  recognition  </  him 
in  tbo  Asi&tic  courts,    Larcher,  eniered  the  mind  of  Astjagcs. 
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borcft;  and  tlic  servants,  by  the  orders  of  A *t valines,  conducted 
Cynw  into  tiie  inner  part  of  the  palace.  When  the  JicrtUmaii 
aJoDe  was  left,  Astyages  asked  him,*  whence  he  had  received 
boy,  and  who  it  was  that  had  delivered  hitn  to  him.  llie 
nt  replied,  tli^t  he  was  his  own  child,  and  that  tiie  woman 
wko  hjid  borne  him  was  still  living  with  him.  ABtya^i^  told 
him  chnt  he  had  not  taken  good  counsel,  but  wislted  to  bring 
Ktmaeif  into  great  straits ;  at  the  game  time  tliat  he  pronoijucea 
those  word?,  ne  beckoned  to  the  guards  to  lay  hold  on  him. 
Xhe  lierdsman  being  taken  to  the  rack,  accordingly  discovered 
the  troth.  Beginning  then  fiom  the  beginning,  he  disclosed 
all,  &|)eaking  the  truth  ;  he  next  had  recourse  to  supplications, 
and  besought  the  king  to  Forgive  him.* — When  the  herds-  1 1 7 
man  had  confessed  tlic  truth,  Astyages  no  longer  regarded 
him  as  of  any  great  consequence,  but  being  violently  irritated 
with  Harpagus,  lie  commanded  the  guards  to  call  him.  When 
Harpflgus  api>eared  in  his  presence,  Astyages  put  to  him  this 
:  J*  In  what  manner  didst  thou,  Harpagus,  destroy  the 
\iorn  of  my  daughter,  and  which  I  delivere^l  to  thee?" 
Harpagus,  seeing  the  herdsman  in  the  apartment,  did  not 
recur  to  falsehooil,  lest  he  should  be  refuted  and  convicted ; 
heanawered  therefore:  "  Sire,  when  I  had  received  the  infant, 
**  I  deltberatcd,  considering  within  myself  how  I  might  act 
**  according  to  thy  desji'e,  and,  without  subjecting  myself  to 
"  bhime  from  thee,  be  a  murderer  neither  with  regard  to  thy 
•*  daughter  nor  thyself.  I  consecjuently  acted  in  the  IbUowing 
"  maimer:  T  sent  tor  this  herdsman,  and  delivered  to  him  the 
"  infant,  telling  him  that  it  was  thy  orders  that  it  should  be 
**  put  to  death  :  and  so  far,  in  saying  that,  I  was  not  guilty  of 
•*  iklsehood ;  for  such  were  thy  comnmruls.  I  delivered  the 
infant  then  to  him,  enjoining  hitn  to  expose  it  on  a  desert 
ountain,  and  remain  by  it  on  the  watch  so  long  as  it  kept 

ive;  threatening  him  most  severely  if  he  did  not  execute 

*•  fiiliy  those  orders.  Afterwards,  when  this  man  had  executed 
**  my  commands,  and  the  infant  was  dead,  1  sent  the  most 
**  latthful  of  my  eunuchs,  and  having  seen  by  them  thai  the 
**ekild  was  no  loftger  alive^  I  buried  it.  Thus,  Sire,  did 
'^  matters  happen  in  this  business;  and  such  was  the  fate  of 
«th€  child.*' 

Harpagus,  accordingly,   confessetl  the  real  truth.     And  lis 
Astvag««,  concealing  the  anger  which  possessed  him  at  what 
half  taken  place,  began  by  narrating  again  to  Harpagus  the 
vhole  afifair,  as  lie  Imd  himself  heanl  it  from  the  herdsman ; 


•  flie    Qr«ek    adds,   ^owwOlvra, 
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mid  nftcrwardsj  when  he  Inul  repeated  the  history  to  him,  he 
cjulcd  by  saying,  **  thiit  the  youth  was  still  alive,  and  that  he  was 
"  pleased  wilh  what  had  happened.  For/*  said  he,  (these being 
his  tiwn  words)  ^'  I  grieved  much  at  wliat  had  lieen  *!one  to  this 
**  cliild  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  sensible  to  the  reproaches  of  my 
**  daughter.  Since,  then,  ioitune  has  taken  a  favourafvle  turn, 
*'  do  llioii  send  thy  son  to  the  youn'^  new  comer,  and  attend  me 
"  thyself  at  supper,  for  I  intend'  to  oticr  sacrifice  for  the  salvahoa 
**  of  the  boy,  to  those  gods  to  whotn  that  honour  belongs.'* — 

1 19  Harpagus,  when  he  liad  heard  tins  discourse,  adored  the  king, 
and,  greatly  pleased  that  his  fault  had  been  successful  to  him,* 
as  well  as  that  he  was  invite<.l  to  the  feast  in  celebration  of  the 
fortunate  event,  went  to  his  home.  As  soon  as  he  entered, 
he  sent  his  only  son,  who  was  about  thirteen  years  okl,  bid- 
ding him  go  to  the  palace  of  Astyages,  and  tlo  whatsoever  that 
prince  shoukl  order.  He  Inmseii  being  filled  with  joy,  re- 
iateil  to  his  wife  what  bad  happened.  Astj'ages,  when  the 
lad  arrived,  killeil  him,  and  cutting  him  into  bits,  roasted 
some  of  the  flesh,  and  boiled  the  rest;  and  having  it  properly 
dressed,  kept  it  in  readiness.  Afterwanls  when  the  hour  of 
supper  came,  the  other  guests,  as  well  as  Harparrus,  ap- 
proached; before  the  rest  and  Astyages  himself,  tables  were 
placed,  spread  abundantly  with  mutton ;  but  to  Harpagus  the 
flesh  of  his  own  son  was  served  up,  the  whole  of  it,  excepting 
the  head  and  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet;  those 
parts  were  kept  aside,  covered  up  in  a  basket.  \V  hen  Har- 
pagus seemeil  to  have  eaten  enough  of  the  food,  Astyages 
asked  him  whetlicr  he  was  at  all  pleased  with  the  feast;  and 
Harpagus  declaring  that  he  was  extremely  pleased,  those  who 
had  it  in  charge,  brought  the  head  of  his  son,  covered  up, 
together  with  the  hands  and  feet:  and  standing  before  him, 
bade  him  uncover  and  take  what  he  cliosc  of  them.  Har- 
pagus obeyed;  and  uncovering  t/ie  basket^  beheld  the  remains 
of  his  son.  He  was  not,  however,  disturbed  at  the  sight,  but 
preserved  his  presence  of  mind.  Astyages  asked  him,  if  he 
knew  what  animal  he  had  eaten  the  flesh  of;  the  other  replied, 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and  that  whatever  a  king  might  do,  it  was 
pleasing.  After  making  this  answer,  he  took  up  the  remnants 
of  the  flesh,  and  went  home,  intending,  I  suppose,  to  bury  all 
the  parts  of  his  son  that  he  had  collectetl. 

120  Such  was  the  revenge  Astyages  look  on  Harpagus.  But 
deliberating  concerning  Cyrus,  he  called  the  same  magi  who 
liad  interpreted  his  dream  in  the  manner  before  menlionetl ; 
when  they  arrived,  Astyages  asked  them  in  what  manner  they 
had  interpreted  his  dream.    The  magi,  as  before,  answered, 

'  r}  a^aprag  o\  U  ^iov  lyiyo^'u*  peccatiun  d  in  id  quod  dcbuit  (commode, 
rtQte)  cesslt.    Sckvftig,  Lex.  Uerod, 
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litg,  it  was  decreed  by  fate  llie  child  should  rule,  il'he  sur- 
anddid  not  die  first.  The  king  replied  to  them  in  the 
Iblloi^'ing  words:  "The  child  exists  and  surA^ives;  nnd  having 
**  l>een  brought  up  in  the  ct3untry,  tlie  hoys  uFthe  village  con- 
"  stitutcd  him  iheir  king;  and  he  has  cainpletely  done  all  the 
•*  same  as  those  that  are  in  reality  sovereigns:  for  he  had  no- 
"  mina ted  guards,  and  ushers,  and  ministers,  and  all  the  other 
**  afiices.  Now  what  does  it  appear  to  you  ihese  things  por- 
"  lend?"  The  magi  answered:  "Since  the  child  survives, 
**  and  has  reigned  without  any  premeditated  design,  do  thou 
**  thence  take  courage,  and  be  of  good  cheer;  as  he  will  not 
**  DOW  reign  a  second  time  :  for  even  some  of  the  oracles  have 
**  ended  in  a  frivolous  accomplishment,  and  dreams  also  in 
"  llie  end  have  tended  to  slight  events."  Astynges  replied  : 
**  I  myself,  also,  magi,  am  of  trie  same  opinion,  that  the  child 
**  baYing  been  named  king,  the  dream  is  fulfilled,  and  I 
••have  now  nothing  to  fear  from  him:  nevertheless,  weigh 
♦*  the  matter  well,  and  then  give  inc  such  advice  as  may  be 
**  safi^st  for  my  own  family  as  well  as  for  yourselves."  To  this 
the  magi  replied :  **  Sire,  to  us  it  is  of  great  importance  tliat 
**  thy  government  should  be  upheld  ;  for  if  it  devolves  to  this 
**  child,  who  is  a  Persian,  it  will  then  pass  to  another  nation  ; 
"  and  we,  who  are  Medcs,  woukl  become  slaves,  and  be  held 
**  in  no  account  by  the  Persians,  to  whom  we  should  be  as 
**  i  >;  but  while  thou,  who  art  our  countryman,  re- 

•*iii  ^^-ingr  we  ourselves  rule  in  part,  and  receive  high 

**  boQOors  at  thy  hands.  So  that,  in  every  respect,  it  is  our 
**  tittcrcst  to  watch  for  thy  safety,  and  that  of  thy  government, 
**  and  now,  did  we  see  any  cause  ihr  fear,  we  would  commu- 
*^  nicate  it  all  to  thee;  but  at  present,  thy  dream  having 
**  been  fulfillctl  by  a  trifling  event,  we  ourselves  take  courage, 
"  ;r  irt  thee  also  to  do  the  same;'  send  this  child  away 

"  tr  ire  thy  eyes  to  the  country  of  the  Persians,  and  to 

**  his parents."^ — When  Aslyages  heard  this,  he  was  fillctl  with  121 
joy;  and  calling  Cyrus,  he  said  to  him:  "My  child,  I  ha<l 
"  condemned  thee  on  account  of  the  vision  of  a  vain  drcora, 
**  biitv  by  thy  own  fortune,  thou  survivest;  depart  now,  there* 
•*  fere^  with  mv  good  wishes,  for  Persia,  and  I  will  send  an 
*<eiOOrtwith  tfiee;  when  thou  arHvest  there,  thou  wilt  find 
••  thy  father  and  mother,  who  are  very  different  from  tlie 
•*  liordanian,  Mitradates,  and  his  wife.** 

Astysgcs  having  thus  spoken,  dismissed  Cyrus,  who,  on  hrs  122 
return  to  the  ri^idence  o^  Carnbyses,   was  received  by  his 
parents;  and  when  they  leanit  who  the  stranger  was,  they  em- 
braced  him  widi  transport,  as  one  indeetl  whom  they  had  con- 
sidered dead  from  the  time  of  his  birth.     They  then  enquired 

•  Jripa  romDra,  alia  faiw,  adverbially,  nmiiUrf  item, — lurcher. 
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in  what  manrrer  his  life  was  ^avecL  The  youth  £pokc  to  thcm^ 
saying,  that  lie  did  not  before  know,  but  hud  much  nikjtaken ; 
that  on  the  road  he  had  been  informed  of  all  that  had  Imp- 
pened  to  him;  for  he  had  tboutrht  he  was  the  son  of  a  herds- 
man of  Astyages,  till  on  the  road  fi-om  Media  he  iiad  learnt 
the  whole  circumstance  from  his  escorters.  He  statetl  that 
he  had  been  brought  un  by  the  wife  of  the  herdsman;  thiat' 
woman  he  was  constantly  praising,  and  Cyno  was  the  whole 
subject  of  bis  discourse:  his  parents  laid  hold  of  this  name, 
and  in  order  that  their  son  might  appear  to  the  Persians  to 
have  been  more  providentially  preserved,  they  spread  al.x>ut 
the  report,  that  wlien  exposed,  a  bitch  had  suckled  Cyrus, 

J  23  And  thence  it  wa^  that  this  opinion  prevailed, — Cyrus  being 
arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  become  the  most  valiant  and  be- 
loved of  his  equals  in  age,  Harpagus,  who  much  wished  to  be 
revenged  of  Astyages,  sougtit,  by  sending  him  gifts,  to  court 
his  assistance;  for,  being  but  a  private  individual,  he  did  not 
discern  any  possibility  of  taking,  by  himself,  vengeance  on 
Astyages;  but  when  he  saw  Cyrus  growing  up,'  he  endea^ 
vouretl  to  make  him  his  associate,  comparing  the  sufferings  ofj 
that  young  prince  to  his  own.     But,  before  this,  the  followinff « 
measures  nad  already  been  taken  by  liim :  as  Astyages  treated 
the  Medes  witli  asperity,  he  had  communicatetl  with  all  the 
chief  men  of  the  nation,  and  persuaded  them  that  it  was  to  their 
interest  to  proclaim  Cyrus,  and  put  an  end  to  tlw?  reign  of  Asty- 
ages.    This  plot  beint^  concerted,  and  Harpagus  ready,  heac-l 
cordingly  next  wished  to  communicate  his  project  to  Cyrusj 
who  was  living  in  Persia;  and  as  he  had  not  otlier  manner  of  so 
doing,  since  tne  roads  were  guarded,  he  contrivetl  the  follow- 
ing method.     He  prepared  dextroualy  a  hare,  and  ripping 
open  its  Ijelly,  without  at  all  discomposing  the  hair,  he  placed 
in  it  a  letter,  in  which  he  had  written  what  he  thought  proper. 
He  then  sewed  up  the  belly  of  the  hare,  and  giving  to  the' 
most  trusty  of  his  servants  some  nets,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
hunter,  he  sent  him  to  the  land  of  the  Persians,  commanding 
him,  by  word  of  mouth,  at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  hare  to* 
Cynis,  to  direct  him  to  paunch  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  to 

124  let  no  one  be  present  when  he  did  so. — These  orders  were 
accordingly  executed ;  and  Cyrus  receiving  the  hare,  ripped. 
it  up,  and  finding  the  letter  which  was  contitmed  in  it,  he  took 
it  and  read.  The  letter  said  as  follows:  **  Son  of  Cambyses, 
•*  the  gotis  watch  over  thee ;  for  otherwise  never  wouldtft  thou 
"  have  had  such  good  fortune.     Do  thou  now  take  vengeance 


approvca  the  version  of  Wesselmg,  i«- 
crexcHtem^  adnitgi'secntttn.     From  ihe 
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**  Ofi  Aityagcs  thy  murderer;  for,  according  to  hu  iiuontiony 
**  thou  woi&ft  have  perislied>  but  through  tlic  gods  and  me 
^  tKcia  Mnrirest.  I  prei>time  thou  hai>t  long  since  learnt  alJ^ 
**  both  what  was  done  with  regard  to  thyself  and  what  I  have 
**e«l&red  at  the  hands  of  Astyages,  because  1  did  not  put 
**  Uiee  Hi  dcsthi  but  delivered  thee  to  the  herdsman.  If  thou 
•*  chooie  now  to  listen  to  my  counsel,  thou  shall  rule  over  all 
•♦  the  land  that  Astyages  governs.  Prevail  on  the  Persian** 
**  to  rebel,  and  then  march  against  the  Mc<lcs;  and  whether 
"  I  myself  nm  named  by  Aslyagcs  to  lead  the  army  against 
•*  tb«9tf  Of  any  other  of  the  chief  men  among  the  Medt's,  thou 
•*  wilt  be  Bttccesftfu],  for  they  will  be  the  first  to  withdraw 
**  from  him,  and  going  to  thy  hide,  will  do  their  endeavours 
•*  to  destroy  Astyages.  Be  certain,  then,  that  here  at  least 
••  all  is  prepared,-  do  as  I  tell  thee,  and  do  it  quickly." 

Whe«  Cyrus  had  received  this  intc'lhgence»  he  con»idtTpd  123 
which  would  be  the  most  prudent  manner  of  prevailing  on  the 
FamMis  to  detach  themselves.  After  some  deliberation,  he 
diiriicd  tlic  following,  as  the  most  expedient,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. He  wrote  down  on  a  letter  wljat  he  had  deter- 
mintsli  and  convened  an  assembly  of  the  Persians;  then 
openini^  the  letter,  and  reading  it  out,  he  declared  that  Asty- 
■ges  appointed  him  commander  of  the  Persians,  "  Now, 
**  ihcrctbre,"  continued  he,  '*men  of  Persia,  1  propose  to  you 
*•  to  come  hither,  each  with  a  bill.''  Such  was  the  proposal 
of  Cyrus*  There  are  several  tribes  of  the  Persians,  certain 
of  which  Cyrus  assembled,  and  persuaded  to  separate  from 
the  Medei;  they  were  the  following,  on  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  Persians  depend;  to  wit,  the  Pasargadae,  the  Maraphii,  the 
Majpii;  of  these  the  Pasargadue  are  the  principal,  of  which 
the  Acbaemenithie,  from  whence  spring  the  royal  family  of 
the  Persidae,  are  a  branch  ;  the  following  likewise  are  others 
of  the  Persian  tribes :  the  Panlhiahici,  Dcrusiaei,  Germani, 
all  of  which  are  husbandmen;  the  rest  of  the  tribes  namely^ 
the  Dai,  Mardi,  Dropici,  Sagartii,  arc  nomades.^ — When  all  126 
were  come,  bearing  the  above-mentioned  instrument,  there 
beJUtt  a  certain  portion  of  the  Persian  territory  extending 
frofn  about  eighteen  to  twenty  stadia,  overrun  with  brambles, 
Cynis  commandetl  them  to  clear  that  space  in  a  day.  When 
ihe  Persian*  had  completed  the  imposed  task,  he  next  di- 
rected them  to  meet  on  the  morrow,  after  they  had  washed, 
MeftDwhile  Cyrus  having  collectetl  in  one  place  all  the  goats, 
•he^  and  be^ts  of  his  tatlier^  killed  them,  and  prepared  them, 
intemling  to  feast  the  army  of  the  Persiiuis  withal,  and  with 
viiftc,  and  most  delicate  dishes  of  meal.  On  the  following 
daji  when  the  Persians  wera  arriveil,  he  desirct!  them  to 
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stielcli  themselves  on  the  greensward,  and  feasted  them. 
When  thev  afterwards  arose  from  their  repast,  Cyrus  asked 
them  wliicli  was  more  grateful  to  theni,  whether  llie  present 
fare,  or  that  which  they  had  the  day  before.  The  men  said, 
that  iherc  was  a  great  tlifference ^  between  the  two;  since,  on 
the  preceding  day,  they  had  experienced  eveiy  evil,  %vhile  on 
the  pri!sent  they  had  experienced  every  thing  that  was  good. 
Cyrus,  laying  liold  of  this  answer,  disciosetl  the  whole  of  his 
project,  saying:  **  Men  of  Persia  !  thus  is  it  with  you  :  if  you 
**  determine  to  obey  me,  these  and  very  many  sweets  more 
**  arc  yours,  without  being  exposed  to  any  slavish  toil :  but, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  determine  not  to  obey  me,  toils 
**  beyond  number,  and  like  to  that  of  yesterday,  are  your 
*'  share.  Follow  me,  therefore,  and  be  free ;  for,  with  regard 
to  myself,  it  seems  as  if  I  were  by  divine  Providence  born 
to  place  those  advantages  within  your  grasp ;  with  regard 
to  yourselves,  I  hohl  you  not  inferior  to  the  men  of  Media, 
either  in  war,  or  in  any  other  respect.  Things  being 
**  thus,  rescue  yourselves  as  soon  as  possible  from  trie  bontE 
**  of  Astyages." 
127  The  Persians,  therefore,  who,  even  long  since,  had  held  it 
a  disgrace  to  be  kept  under  by  the  Metles,  liaving  now  a 
leader,  prepared  joyfully  to  assert  their  freedom*  When 
Astyages  learnt  what  Cyrus  was  doing,  he  sent  a  messenger 
to  summon  him;  but  Cyrus  commanded  tfic  messenger  to  re- 
port back  in  answer,  that  he  should  be  with  him,  sooner  than 
Astyages  himself  would  wish.  When  Astyages  heard  this,  he 
put  all  the  Medes  under  arms;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  reft  o\i^ 
his  senses,  nominated  Har|)agus  general  over  them,  forgetting 
the  injury  he  had  done  him,  \Vhen  the  Medes,  thus  embo- 
died, engaged  with  the  Persians,  some  of  them,  all  indeed  to 
whom  the  project  had  not  been  communicated,  fought ;  but 
of  the  rest,  some  passed  over  to  the  Persians,  while  the  greater 
12Spart  acted  designedly  as  cowards,  antl  took  to  flight. — The 
Metlian  army  being  thus  disgracefully  routed,  when  Astyages 
was  informed  of  it,  he  exclaimed,  threatening:  "  No  !  Cyrue 
shall  not  exult,  at  least  at  so  cheap  a  rate."  liaving  said  these 
words,  he  iirst  impaletl  the  interpreters  of  dreams  among  the 
magi,  who  had  persuaded  him  to  send  Cyrus  away:  he  next 
put  under  anus  all  the  Medes  tliat  were  left  in  the  city,  both 
young  and  old ;  these  he  leif  out,  and  falling  in  with  the  Per- 
sians, was  defeated.  Astyages  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
129  and  lost  all  the  Medes  that  he  had  led  to  the  field.— Astyages 
being  now  a  prisoner,   Harpagus  presented  himself  betore 


woXXby  rb  fuaoVf  a  ^Tfo*  intirvul  betttccn. 
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itfp»  exulting  over  and  jeering  the  eaptive ;  he  said  to  him 

[iisany  very  bitter  things,  but  in  particular,  with  regard  to  the 

fepftst  lit  which  the  prince  had  feasted  him  on  the  flesh  of  his 

tolly  he  asked  him,  "  What  J»e  tltou^ht  of  his  slavery,  after 

kaviij^  been  a  king?'*    Tlie  captive,  caaiting  a  look  upon  him, 

iked  in  return  whether  he  attributed  to  himself  the  action  of 

Harpagus  replied,  that,  since  it  was  he  who  had  writ- 

io  counsel  it  to  Cyrus^  the  deed  might  justlv  be  regarded 

hU  own.     Astyages  ilien  proved  to  him   by  his  words, 

that  he  was  the  most  silJy  and  inI(]uitous  of  men  :  the  most 

*illy,  since,  at  least,  if  tlae  present  events  had  in  truth  been 

brought  about  by  his  means,  he  had  given  up  to  another 

the  power  which  belongc*d  to  himself  of  becoming  a  sove- 

re^n :  the  most  iniquitous,  inasmuch  as,  on  account  of  that 

repa'it,  he  had  retluceti  the  iMedes  to  tliraldom  ;  tor  if  it  was 

indeed  absolutely  necessary  that  the  supreme  power  should 

be  transferred  to  son^e  other  person,  and  he  himself  should 

;p  it,  it  would  have  been  more  ju&t  to  have  given  that 

igc  to  some  one  of  the  Medes,  rather  than  to  any  of 

Persians;  whereas  the  Medes,  who  were  not  guilty  of 

the  injury  he  complained  of^  were  now  from  masters  made 

servants;  while  the  Persians,  who  before  were  servants^ 

were  now  made  masters." 

Thus,  tlaerefore,  Astyages  having  reigned  during  ^\c  and  130 
thin-  ^  was  deprived  of  the  sovereign  power;  and  in 

coik^^  o\^  his  cruelty,  the  Medes  submitted  to  the  Per- 

sisnsy  After  ruling  over  that  part  of  Asia  that  is  above  the 
H«lys  for  one  Imndred  and  twenty-eigjit  years,  not  including 
lime  that  the  Scythians  governed.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
they  repentea  of  havmg  so  actetl,  and  revolted  from 
lus ;  but  after  their  defection,  they  were  once  more  sub- 
"Jttgated,  being  defeated  in  a  battle.  The  Persians,  together 
with  Cyrus,  having  then  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Medes 
ttoder  the  reign  of  Astyages,  possessed  from  that  time  the  go- 
^vemiuent  of  Asia.  With  respect  to  Astyages,  Cyrus,  without 
^■jloing  him  any  other  harm,  detained  him  near  himself,  till 
^nicfa  time  as  he  died,  Cyrus,  accordingly,  having  been  thus 
^Pbofti  and  educated,  attained  the  throne;  and,  as  it  has  before 
~  been  related  by  me,  subseijuentiy  to  those  events,  conquered 
Croesus,  who  first  began  injustice  against  him ;  and  having 
•  iabdoed  that  prince,  thus  became  master  of  the  whole  of 
1      Ajia. 

I  have  understood  that  the  Persians  observe  the  following  131 
cmtoniflw     They  hold  it  improper  to  erfect  statues,  or  temples, 
I      or  altars,  but  reproach  such  as  do  so  with  folly  ;  for  this  rea- 
soO|  as  it  appears  to  me,  because  they  do  not,  like  the  Greeks, 
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regard  the  gods  as  participating  in  the  nature  of  man.*  They 
are  accustonuHl,  when  they  offer  sac riike  to  Jove,  to  ascend  the 
loftiest  of  their  mountains,  as  they  give  the  name  of  Jove  to  the 
whole  circumference  of  heaven.  They  sacrifice  also  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  earth  and  fire,  and  ivater  and  winds,  and 
to  these  alone  do  they  from  old  make  ofTerings.  TJiey  have, 
however,  since  learnt  to  sacrifice  to  Urania,  borrowing  the  j 
custom  from  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians.  The  As^synans 
call  Wnuj-s  Mylclta  ;  the  Arabians,  Alitta;  and  the  Persians, 

132  Miti'a. — Among  the  Persians,  sacrifice  to  the  abovc-nameil 
gods  is  thus  conducted :  when  they  are  about  to  sacrifice,  ihey 
neither  erect  altars,  nor  kindle  fire;  they  use  neither  libation, 
nor  flute,  nor  fillets,  nor  sacred  bread.  But  to  wlnchever  of 
these  gods  a  Persian  wishes  to  sacrifice,  he  leads  the  victim  lo 
a  clean  spot,  and,  wearing  a  crown  principally  of  myrtle,  he 
invokes  the  god.  It  is  not,  however,  permitted  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  oflfers  the  sacrifice  to  implore  blessings  on  himself 
alone ;  but  he  prays  for  prosperity  to  all  the  Persians  and  the 
king ;  nod  necessarily  he  himself  is  coraprehcndcd  in  the 
whole  number  of  Persians,  When  he  has  divided  the  victim 
into  parts,  and  boiled  the  flesh,  he  sprends  about  grass,  the 
finest  he  can  procure,  but  mostly  clover,  and  then  places 
upon  it  the  flesh.  This  being  arranged,  a  mngus  who  is  pre- 
sent (for  without  a  magus  it  is  not  lawful  ibr  them  to  ofler  sa- 
crifices) chants  a  Theogonia,  sucli  indeed  they  say  the  anthem 
is.  After  tarrying  soujc  little  time,  the  person  who  has  sa- 
crificed carries  away  the  flesh,  and  disposes  of  it  as  his  fancy 

Ij^i^  prompts  him.— Of  all  days,  it  is  their  custom  to  honour  most 
that  on  which  each  is  born:  on  that  day  they  think  it  right 
to  spread  forth  more  provision  than  on  others ;  and  then  the 
opulent  among  them  place  on  the  board  an  ox,  an  ass,  a 
horse,  and  a  camel,  roasted  whole  at  the  hearths ;  but  th<» 
poor  among  them  give  the  lesier  kinds^  of  cattle.  They  use 
little  farinaceous  food,  but  many  after  dishes,'  which  are  not 
brought  ail  at  once  on  the  table.  And  for  this  reason  the 
Pei*sians  say:  "  That  the  Greeks,  when  they  eat,  cease  to  be 
**  hungry,  since  nothing  of  any  account  is  put  l>efore  them 
"  after  tlie  repast;  but  if  any  thing  was  brought  to  them,  they 
"  would  not  leave  oiT  eating."  They  are  greatly  addicted  to 
wine ;  but  it  is  not  permitted  them  to  vomit  or  discharge  their 


'  ni^jUjjTo^jr'ifrc  bo5»id<?a  tliG  mean- 
ing given  above  to  Uib  word^  it  has 
been  translated ,  Having  a  hufttan  4A«pe, 
bom  of  men,  fee. 

^  rrpa^ara  lijgnifies,  cnitU  <i/  all 
•9rU;  r<J  Xtwrd  rHv  irfo/3dr«i»K^  ike 


ksso"  goTt/t  of  cQttlCf  as  slieep,  goats, 
Ace.     Lnrfher, 

*  iiri^opjj^aTa  wiifi  what  was  aened 
iiAer  Uie  repast,  what  we  call  the 
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urine  in  the  presence  of  any  one;  these  customs  are  observeil 
now  by  them.  They  are  hkewise  accustomed  to  deliberate, 
while  intoxicated,  on  the  most  serious  affiiirs.  Whatever  de- 
termination may  appear  to  them  expedient  in  their  delibera- 
tion, the  master  of  the  house  in  which  they  hold  counsel  pro- 
po»e6  to  them  on  the  following  day,  fasting;  and  if  it  still  op- 
peftrs  to  them  right  while  fasting,'  they  adopt  it ;  but  if  not, 
tiiey  reject  it.  Again,  whatever  determination  they  may  re- 
soU'e  on  when  fasting,  they  examine  it  once  more  when  in- 
toxicated.— If  they  happen  to  meet  in  the  highways,  one  may  134 
by  ibu  means  know  whether  those  who  come  together  are 
equals^;  for,  instead  of  accosting,  they  kiss  each  other  on  the 
mottth;  if  one  is  rather  inferior,  they  kiss  each  other  on  the 
ebeeks;  but  if  one  is  much  more  ignoble,  befalls  prostrate, 
aad  adores  the  superior*  Of  all  nations,  next  to  themseU'es  at 
laat^  they  respect  most  tliose  which  inhabit'  nearest  to  them  ; 
the  tecond  nearest,  they  esteem  second  :  and  after  them,  ad* 
VAOcing  farther  on,  they  assign  the  degree  of  their  esteem  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  nation:  those  who  dwell  the  farthest 
h%UD  them,  they  hold  tlie  least  in  honour  j  for  they  think  them-* 
filrc«  by  far  the  first  of  men  in  all  respects,  an^  that  the  rest 
of  mankind  are  attached  to  virtue  in  the  before-mentioned 
proportion,  and  tliat  the  farthest  removed  from  themselves 
are  the  worst.  While  the  Medes  were  in  powder,  the  diiferent 
natioDft  governed  each  other  respectively.  The  Medes  ruled 
iJiem  all  together,  and  those  nearest  to  them ;  the  latter  com* 
oandecl  those  who  were  on  their  boundaries,  and  these  on 
Ihetr  side  governed  such  as  were  next  to  them*  And  in  tlie 
lame  proportion  do  the  Persians  distribute  their  tlegrees  of 
aateem;  for  that  nation  extends  to  a  great  distance  its  go- 
Yemtnent  and  administration* — Of  all  men,  the  Persians  af-  135 
feet  most  the  foreign  customs :  for  instance,  they  wear  the 
of  the  Medes,  imagining  that  it  is  handsomer  than  their 
and  in  war,  they  use  the  Egyptian  thoraxes.  Tliey  in- 
also  in  every  pleasure  they  hear  of;  but  more  particu- 
larfj  use  the  conversation  of  boys,  a  practice  which  they  have 
learnt  from  the  Greeks.  Each  individual  among  them  mar- 
rie*  several  young  virgins,  but  they  keep  a  still  greater  num- 
ber by  Car  of  concubines. — Next  to  behaving  well  in  battle,  it  136 
is  atteenied  the  greatest  merit  in  a  man  to  beget  many  chil- 
dren ;  and  every  year  the  king  sends  presents  to  him  who 
gets  the  most;  for  they  regard  great  number  as  strength. 
They  educate  tlieir  children,  beginning  from  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  continuing  to  that  of  twenty,  in  three  things  only, 
riding  the  horse,  shooting  the  bow,  and  speaking  the  truth. 
Before  the  child  U  five  years  old,  he  never  comes  in  the 
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fight  of  hia  father,  but  |iiisi;c"&  his  time  wiih  the  women  :  this 
lA  done  for  thjji  purpose,  that  should  he  die  uiiile  yd  titi  i«- 
timtj  be  may  not  cause  any  frrief  to  Ijis  tlithcr. 

137  This  hist  custom  1  approve  of;  I  likewise  a|>prove  of  the 
following;  thnt  not  even  the  kinf;  Jiinisclf  cfin  put  any  one  to 
death  For  one  criuie,  nor  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Persians  inflict 
an  irrepnrabie  injury  on  any  one  of  his  own  sliivcs  lor  a  single 
fault.  But  if,  after  a  careful  exaoiiuation*  lie  finds  the  faults 
more  numerous  and  great  than  the  services,  he  may  then  in- 
du1|/e  his  anger.  They  deny  tltat  any  one  ever  killed  his  own 
father  or  mother:  hut  with  repjard  to  ivlmtcver  crimes  of  this 
nature  have  been  hitherto  committed,  they  affirm  that  it  ia 
beyond  a  doubt  that  if  they  vvere  again  enquired  into,  it  must 
neces^iarily  be  discovered  that  tliey  were  committed  by  sup- 
posititious or  adulterine  children  ;  for,  say  they,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he^  at  least,  who  h  truly  a  parent,  shoidd  be  mur- 

ISSdered  by  his  own  son. — Whatever  things  it  is  unlawful  for 
them  to  do,  the  same  it  ts  unlawful  for  them  to  mention : 
lyin|r  is  deemed  by  them  the  most  disgraceful  vice;  next  to 
which,,  the  contracting  of  debts,  and  this  for  many  other  rea- 
2K>n99  but  principidly  because,  say  they,  he  who  is  in  debt,  is 
also  obliged,  in  some  measure,  to  tell  lies.  If  any  of  the  citi- 
aens  shoukl  have  the  leprosy  or  morphew,'  he  cannot  enter 
the  city,  nor  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  Persians:  they  assert, 
that  it  is  for  having  committed  some  sin  against  the  sun  that 
he  has  those  mulaaies:  every  stranger  that  is  infected  by  such 
disorders,  many  of  them  also  expel  from  the  c^juntry  ;  srjaal 
of  them  drive  awat/  also  the  white  pigeons,  alleging  the  same 
reason.  They  neither  make  water,  nor  spit  iei  a  river;  they 
do  not  wash  their  hands  in  it,  nor  will  they  allow  any  other 

139  person  to  do  so,  but  venerate  greatly  their  streams. — They 
have  also  the  following  other  peculiarity,  which  has  esaiped 
th«  observation  of  the  Persians,  although  not  ours;  their 
names  that  are  derivcK^l  from  the  qualities  of  tlje  body,  or  the 
dignity  of  the  person,  all  end  in  one  and  the  same  letter, 
which  the  Dorians  call  San,  and  the  lonians,  Sigma;  if  you 
attend,  you  will  find  the  names  of  the  Persians  end  in  this 

HO  letter,  not  some  so,  and  others  not,  but  all  alike. — Such  are 
the  things  which  I  know,  and  can  aflirm,  respecting  the  Per- 
sians ;  the  following  customs,  however,  observed  with  regard 
to  the  dead,  are  not  mentioned  as  true,  but  as  being  things 
that  are  kept  secret.  Namely,  that  the  corpse  of  a  Persian  is 
not  buried  till  such  time  as  it  has  been  lacerated  by  a  bird  or 


«  XtvK^  Ai'96c  ri  r&v  irtpi  rh  crfiita    Lareher.   Tfiiii  aort  ( 
yivo^tfwv.      HMtfchiutf   qiiot«<]    by    CJdled  the  morfiheir 


Lareher.  Thin  aort  of  »curf  iff,  I  think. 
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With  regard  to  the  magi,  1  know  for  certain  that  they 
Oi  for  they  intleet!  do  it  o|>tniIy.  The  Persians,  then, 
coverin|T  the  body  witli  wax,  y>irt  it  under  grnund.  The 
\i  are  very  different  from  the  rest  of  inen^  as  well  as  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt;  for  the  latter  are  of  opinion,  that  pu- 
rity consists  in  killing  nothing  that  has  Hfc,  excepting  what 
they  o0ec  in  sacrifice;  wliereas  the  magi  kill  witli  their  own 
hands  all  kinds  of  animals,  excepting  men  and  dogs;  nay, 
they  make  it  their  particular  business  to  kill  alike  ants  and 
ftapenls,  and  all  other  creeping  and  flying  things.  But  with 
regard  to  this  custom,  let  it  remain  as  it  was  at  first  estab- 
Ushetl;  I  return  to  my  former  narration. 

The  lonians  and  Aeoliaiis,  as  soon  as  the  Lydians  were  141 
fubducd  by  the  Persians,  sent  ambassadors  to  Cyrus  at  Sar- 
dis  wi-ihing  to  be  subject  to  these  latter,  on  the  same  terms 
as  Uiey  were  to  Croesus.  But  Cyrns,  when  he  heard  their 
proposal,  told  them  the  following  fuble:'  "  A  flute  player," 
said  he,  **  once  seeing  some  fishes  in  the  sea,  began  to  play, 
**  thinking  they  would  come  on  land ;  but  when  he  saw  his 
•*  h<}|>es  deceived,  he  took  a  net,  cast  it  round  a  large  shoal  of 
•*  the  68h,  and  dragged  them  out.  When  he  saw  them  leap- 
**  ing,  he  said  to  the  fishes.  Cease  to  dance  now,  since,  when 
**  I  played  the  Hnte,  you  wenild  not  come  out  and  dance."' 
Cyrus  told  this  fable  to  the  lonians  and  Aeolians  for  this 
TmaoTVf  because  previously  the  lonians,  when  Cyrus  asked 
ihefo  by  his  messengers  to  withdraw  themselves  from  Croesus, 
would  not  consent ;  but  now,  when  the  business  wa^  done, 
lliey  were  ready  to  obey  him.  When  the  lonians  heard  this 
answer  brought  back  to  their  town,  thcv  respectively  fortified 
ihwnarlTei  with  walls,  and  assembled  afl,  excepting  the  Mile* 
uaa%  Bi  Panionium  :  for  with  those  alone  did  Cyrus  make  a 
treaty  upcm  the  same  terms  as  the  Lydian  king  had  done  be- 
fore.'The  rest  of  the  lonians  were  unanimously  of  opinion  to 
•eml  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  and  intreat  them  to  come  to  their 
■MJiifnnrr — These  lonians,  to  whom  the  Panionium  belongs,had  142 
bitUt  their  cities  in  the  happiest  situation  uf  at!  men  we  know 
ef  &)r  the  serenity  of  the  air,  and  the  temperature  of  the  sca- 
iOBs:  lor  none  of^  the  countries  above  them,  below  them,  to 
the  eastward  or  westward,  are  comparable  to  Ionia;  some 
beiflg  oppre<tsed  with  cold  and  wet,  others  with  heat  and 
drought.     These  lonians  do  not  all  use  the  same  language, 


•TluftG 


Aatop,  \oyoTro*6^j  ii. 
IM. 

*  Tke  Orc«]a  often  give  the  epithet 
«f  ^ffx^^^P^ti  danetri^  to  fiib.     Thiu 


Oppian,  TfpTTwX^  ^  5rf  ---.--- 

—  Hr  hn»  mttch  pfemHte  when  ft*"  lifta 
threvgh  the  air  «  uti-dancer, — Larchcr. 
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but  have  four  different  dialects.'  Miletus  is  the  first  of 
their  cities,  lying  to  the  south,  after  which  come  Mjiis  and 
Priene;  these  are  situated  in  Caria,  and  use  the  same  dialect. 
The  ioHowing  are  in  Lydia:  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lcbcdus, 
Teos,  Clazomenae^  Phocaea;  and  these  cities  have  no  simU 
larity  of  dialect  with  the  before-mentionetl,  but  use  the  same 
with  one  another.  There  remain  three  more  Ionian  cities^ 
Samos  and  Chios,  and  one  situate  on  the  contineDt,  Erythrae. 
The  Cliians  and  Ei*ythrfleans  use  the  same  dialect;  but  the 
Samians  have  a  separate  one  to  themselves:  such  are  the  four 
forms  of  speech. 

143  Of  these  Ionian  nations,  therefore,  the  Milesians  were  shel- 
tered from  any  fear,'  having  made  a  treaty  with  Cyrus; 
and  with  regard  to  the  islanders,  they  had  nothing  to  dread, 
as  the  Phoenicians  were  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Persians, 
and  the  Persians  themselves  were  no  sailors.  The  Milesians 
separattCd  from  the  rest  of  the  lonians,  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  whole  Grecian  race  united,  being  at  that 
time  feeble,  the  Ionian  was  by  far  the  weakest  and  least  im- 
portant of  nations;  for,  if  wc  except  Athens,  there  was  no 
other  place  of  iiote;  wherefore  the  rest  of  the  lonians,  as  well 
as  the  Athenians,  shunned  the  name,  and  would  not  be  called 
lonians,  and,  to  the  present  day,  most  of  them  appear  to  me 
to  blush  at  the  name  ^  but  these  twelve  cities  gloried  in  the 
name,  and  erected  for  themselves  alone  a  ten>ple,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Panionium ;  and  determined  not  to 
share  it  with  any  otfier  of  the  lonians ;  nor  did  any  others  ask 
to  be  admitted  to  a  part  in  the  temple,  except  the  Smyrneans. 

144  — In  the  same  manner  ihe  Dorians  of  the  territory,  now  called 
the  Pentapolis,  the  same  that  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Hcxapolis,  take  care  not  to  admit  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Dorians  into  the  Triopic  temple;  nay,  such  among 
ihemseTveB  as  have  violated  the  laws  of  that  temple,  they  have 
excluded  from  its  communion:'  for  in  tlie  games  of  Apollo 
Triopius,  they  were  wont  formerly  to  propose  brass  tripods 
for  tne  conquerors ;  and  those  who  won  these  were  forbidden 
to  take  them  from  the  temple,  but  were  obliged  there  to  de- 
dicate them  to  the  gotl:  an  inhabitant  of  Halicarnassus^  ac- 


•  irapaytay^f  Defl«xio,  In  diversnm 
itia.  Varieta*.  Sckweig,  Lfx.  Herod. 
AlwotiKh  the  Greeks  had  foir  princi- 
jml  dialects^  each  of  those  dialects  was 
subdivided  iato  oUiers,  The  Doric  of 
Lacedemon  ^vas  difl'eretit  Trom  that  of 
Sicily  and  Magna  Orecia ;  and  even 
in  Sicily  Ihe  laQguiyfe  was  oot  the 
ftame  in  the  diflereat  towut. 


'  fiffav  kv  <rjtlrp  row  p6^v*  were 
under  shelter  fmni  fear. 

*  Tlie  woird  ^eroxi7C»  twice  repeated 
in  lhi»}  chapter,  Bignrfiee  properly,  par- 
ticipiilion  in  Ihe  sacrifices  tind  religious 
ceremonies.  M.  dt  SmnU-Cr^ix^  qiK>- 
ted  by  Latcker. 
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cortling)y»  whose  name  was  Agasicles,  having  gained  the 
Tictory,  violated  the  law,  and  carrying  the  tripod  fiooie  to  hh 
own  house,  hung  it  tip:  for  that  reasoii  the  five  cities,  Lindus, 
Lilysus,  Couiiriis,  Cos,  and  Ciiidus,  excluded  from  ttieir  coni- 
muDion  the  sixth  city,  Halicarnassi.us,  and  Mich  was  the 
puni&hjiient  they  inflicted  upon  the  Halicarnasseans. — It  ap-  14d 
pears  to  me  that  it  was  for  this  reason  the  Ionian;*  constituted 
themselves  into  twelve  cities,  and  would  not  admit  a  greater 
number*  beciiuse  likewise  when  lliey  inhabited  the  Pelopon- 
jiesus,  there  were  twelve  divisions  ofthem ;  as  of  the  Achaeans, 
who  drove  out  the  lonians,  there  are  now  twelve  divisions, 
Pellene,  towards'  Sicyon,  the  first;  then  Aegira,  and  Aegae 
(in  which  is  the  raver  Crathis,  which  is  never  dry,  and  from 
which  the  river  in  Italy  took  its  namej)  and  Bura^  and  H  el  ice 
(whither  the  lonians  fled  when  defeated  in  battle  by  tlje 
Achaeans,)  and  Aegium,  and  Rhypes,  and  Patrae,  and  Pharae, 
tod  Olenus  (in  which  is  the  Peirus,  a  large  stream,)  and 
Dynie,  and  the  city  of  ihe  Tritaeans,  which  last  are  the  only 
ones  situate  inland. — Such  are  now  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  {.^^ 
Achaeans,  and  such  were  formerly  those  of  the  lonians;  for 
ibis  reason,  doubtless,  the  lonians  constituted  themselves  into 
twdve  cities;  since  it  would  be  silly  to  assert  that  these  are 
more  lonians  than  the  rest  of  the  lonians,  or  that  they  are  at 
all  sprung  from  a  nobler  origin  :  the  Abantes,  from  Euboea, 
do  not  form  the  smallest  part  of  them^  although  they  have 
nothing  common  with  Ionia  or  the  name.  With  these  are 
miogl^  several  Menyian  Orchomenians,  Cadmeans,  Dryopes, 
those  Fhoceans,  who  separated  from  their  nation,  many  Mo- 
]oGfiaao%  Arcadians,  Pelasgi,  Doriaii-Epidaurians,  and  several 
Other  nations.  Those  among  them  who  came  from  the  Prv- 
taneum  of  Athens,  and  consider  themselves  the  noble&t  of  the 
s,  took  no  women  with  them  to  tlieir  new  settlement, 
tnarried  some  Carian  females,  whose  parents  they  had  slain. 
On  account  of  that  massacre,  these  women  enacted  a  law  which 
they  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  follow,  and  handed  down 
to  their  daughters,  never  to  eat  with  their  husbands,  and 
nerer  to  call  their  husbands  by  that  name,  for  this  reason,  be- 
catise  ihey  had  slaughtered  their  fathers,  and  husbands,  and 
children;  and  after  committing  such  actions,  had  united  them- 
selves to  them  :  this  event  happened  at  Miletus.^These  loni-  147- 
mos  elected  for  kings,  some  of  them  Lycians,  sprung  from 
GlaocQs,  the  son  of  Hippolochus;  some,  Cauconian  Pylians, 
descended  &om  Codrus  the  son  of  Melanthus:  others  chose 
kings  £rom  both  families.    As  these  affect  the  name  more  than 
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:,  with  the  genitive,  usually 
tPicmrdtf  aa  the  side  of,  &c. 


irpAf  fiiOafi^piriSf  towfirdt  ike  south, — 
Larcker. 
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tlie  rest  of  the  loiiiaub,  let  lis  grant  they  arc  the  puieal  boni 
laniuns,  stiil  all  i\re  loiiiajis  that  tlctecend  ihnu  the  Athenians, 
and  celebrftte  the  Apntiina  (estival;  now  they  all  celebrate  it, 
except  the  Ephesians  and  Culophonians,  for  they  are  the  only 
lonians  who  do  not  observe  the  Apaturia,  and  that  on  accoont 
of  the  guilt  of  some  murder. 

148  The  Panionium  is  a  sacred  spot  on  My*cale,  dedicated  in 
conunon  by  the  lonians  to  Heliconian  Neptune,  situated  to 
the  north.  Mycale  is  a  promontory  of  the  eoatincnt,  Ftretcli- 
ing  westward  towards  Samos.  Here  the  lonians,  collecting 
from  the  cities,  celebrate  a  festival,  to  which  they  give  the 
name  of  Pan  ion  ia.  Not  only  the  testivals  of  tlie  lonians,  but 
likewise  all  those  of  the  other  Greeks,  haA*e  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  end  in  the  same  letter;  similar,  in  that  respect,  to 

149  the  names  of  the  Persians. — ^The  above,  then,  are  the  Ionian 
cities.  The  following  are  the  Aeolian  towns :  Cyme,  which 
is  called  Phriconis;  Larissae,  Neon  Teichos,  Tenuios,  Cilia, 
Notium,  Aegiroessa,  Pitane,  Aegaeae,  Myrina,  Gryneia ; 
these  are  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Aeolians,  and  eleven  in 
number,  as  one  town,  Smyrna,  was  taken  from  tliem  by  the 
lonians;  for  those  cities,  situate  all  on  the  continent,  were 

Jbrmerlt/  twelve  in  number.  These  Aeolians  are  established 
in  a  territory  better  than  that  of  tfie  lonians,  but  not  blessed 

150  with  the  same  temperature  of  seasons. — It  was  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  that  the  Aeolians  lost  Smyrna:  they  had  given 
shelter  to  some  of  the  Colophon lans,  who  had  been  worsted 
in  a  sedition,  and  driven  out  of  their  own  country:  some  time 
after,  the  fugitive  Colophonians  observing  the  Smyrnean* 
without  the  ramparts  busied  in  the  celebration  of  a  festival  of 
Bacchus,  fastened  the  gates,  and  took  possession  of  the  town. 
All  the  Aeolians  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  country- 
men, an  agreement  was  made,  that  they  should  abandon  all 
chiim  to  Smyrna,  under  condition  of  the  lonians  giving  back 
the  moveable  efiects.  Those  of  Smyrna  assenting  to  ibis,  the 
other  eleven  cities  divided  ihcmi  among  themselves,  andadmit- 

151  ted  them  to  be  their  own  fellow-citizens. — 1  he  above,  then,  are 
ttie  Aeolian  cities,  on  the  main  land,  beside  those  which  they 
have  on  Ida;  for  these  latter  are  independent  of  the  otheriu 
ThoKe  who  inhabit  the  islands  have  five  cities  in  Lesbos,  for 
Arisba,  which  w:vs  the  sixth,  they  had  in  Lcisbos ;  the  Me- 
thymnians  enslaved,  although  tliey  were  of  the  same  blood : 
in  Tenedos  one  city  is  occupied  by  them,  and  one  more  in 
the  islands,  called  Hecaton  Ncsi.  Those  of  Lesbos  and  Te- 
nedos, tlierefore,  had  notlung  to  fear,  being  fiimilarly  situate 
to  the  lonians  which  held  the  islands ;  the  rest  of  the  Aeolian 
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sdibiiienUi  deternuiu'd,  in  public  counsel,  to  follow  ilie  loiuons 
whtrvoeVQT  they  miglu  take  them. 

\\*hen  tlie  mnbassmiors  of  tlic  loiiians  and  Acolians  cnmo  152 
(Ibr  all  tliesc  matters  had  been  arranged  with  great 
)  ihey  chose,  as  spt^kcsnian  for  all,  an  inhabitant  of 
Ptiocaea,  vhose  name  was  Pytliernms.  Thin  individual  put 
QO  «  purple  garment,  in  order  that  a  greater  nuniber  of  Spar- 
tan* might  assemble  when  they  heard  of  it;  he  then  stood 
bith  among  them,  and  pronounced  a  long  discourse,  begging 
tiwai  to  come  to  iheir  assistance*.  But  the  Lacedemonians 
wotil4J  in  no  manner  listen  to  the  prayer,  but  determined  not 
to  afiurd  any  succour  to  the  lonians;  the  ambassadors,  in 
eoilEaei|uence^  departed ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  after  turning 
ammy  the  messengers  from  the  loniiuiis,  despatched  some  men 
in  •  fifty-oarcd  cutter,  in  order,  as  1  think,  to  spy  into  the 
Miirs  of  Cyrus  and  of  Ionia.  When  these  arrived  at  Phocaea, 
tb^  sent  the  ntost  di!>tinguislied  of  their  number,  whose  name 
VM  Lacrines,  to  inform  Cyrus  of  a  decree  of  the  Lacedemo- 
ttittiHt  "  that  he  should  beware  of  injuring  any  city  of  the 
Grecian  territory,  for  they  would  not,  in  that  case^  remain 
^inactive." — VVlien  the  herald  !md  thus  spoken,  it  is  related  153 
Cjrrus  enquired  of  the  Greeks  that  were  present,  *•  What 
those  Lacetlemonians  were  who  gave  him  such  a  warn- 
*^  too,  and  bow  many  in  number:"  and  that  when  he  had 
Deceived  the  required  information,  lie  said  to  the  Spartan  he- 
wMf  **  I  fear  not  men  who  have,  in  the  mitldle  of  their  city, 
**m  place  apart,  where  they  collect,  and  cheat  one  another,  in 
"  spjte  of  their  oaths  ;  if  I  preserve  my  health,  they  shall  not 
**  have  to  talk  on  the  suHenngs  of  the  lonians,  but  on  iheir 
**  own."  Cyrus  threw  out  tnis  observation  against  all  the 
Gredta,  because  they  have  market-places,  where  tliey  are  wont 
cntercise  traffic  in  buying  and  selling ;  for  the  Persians  thcm^ 
are  not  wont  to  make  use  of  such  public  plac^  nor  is 
among  them  any  tiling  like  a  market.  After  this,  having 
Tabalus,  a  Persian,  governor  of  Sardis,  and  charged 
PacQras,  a  Lydian,  to  convey  to  Persia  the  effects  both  of 
and  of  all  the  other  Lydians,  he  marched  back  to 
a^  taking  with  him  Croesus,  and,  at  first,  taking  no 
t  of  the  lonians;  for  Babylon  was  an  obstacle  to  him 
as  the  Bactrian  people,  the  Sacae  and  the  Egyptians ; 
all  these  he  resolved  to  march  himself,  and  to  send 
other  general  i^inst  the  lonians. — As  soon  as  Cyrus  154 
liad  departed  from  Sardis,  the  above-raentionetl  Pactyas  ex- 
diod  the  Lydians  to  rebel  from  Tabalus  and  Cyrus;  and 
going  down  to  the  sea-side,  a&  he  had  all  the  treasures  taken 
out  of  Sardis,  he  hired  some  auxiliary  troops,  and  prevailetl 
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upon  ihe  inhabitants  oK  the  coast  to  join  with  him  in  the  ex- 
petlitioii.  He  t!ien  marchetl  against  8ardis,  and  besieged  Ta- 
bahis,  who  shut  hiniscif  up  in  the  citadel. 

156  ^y*!'**?  informed  of  this  event  on  the  road,  addressed  Croe- 
sns  in  the  followin^r  words:  "  What  will  be,  Croesus,  the  end 
**  of  these  events?  It  seems  the  Lydians  will  never  cease  to 
"  provide  employment  both  for  nie  and  themselves-  I  am 
**  thinking  whether  it  were  not  better  to  reduce  them  to  sla- 
«f  very;  tor  now,  at  least,  I  seem  to  have  acted  in  the  same 
"  manner  as  thouj^li  one  were  to  destroy  the  lather  and  spare 
*'  his  sons,  since  I  am  taking  away  thee,  w^ho  wcrt  somewhat 
**  more  to  the  Lydians  than  a  father,  and  have  given  up  the 
**  city  to  the  Lytlians  themselves ;  and  yet  am  afterw*ards 
**  astonished  that  t!icy  revolt  from  me,''  Thus  the  conqueror 
spoke  accorilhig  to  what  he  thought ;  but  the  other  replied  to 
him  in  the  following  words,  fearing  lest  he  should  destroy 
entirely  the  city  of  Sardis;  **  Sire,  what  thou  hast  just  said, 
'*  is  specious.  Do  not,  however,  yield  wholly  to  thy  passion, 
**  nor  destroy  an  ancient  city,  which  is  guiltless  both  of  what 
**  happened  before  and  of  what  happens  also  now.  Of  what 
**  took  place  before,  I  was  the  cause,  and  now  pny  for  my 
"  fault  with  my  ])erson.  In  the  present  case,  Pactyas,  to 
"  whom  thou  hast  trusted  Sardis,  is  guilty,  let  him  therefore 
"pay  thee  the  forfeit.  Pardon  the  Lydians;  and,  in  order 
"  they  may  not  hereafter  rebel,  nor  be  any  cause  of  fear  to 
**  thee,  issue  the  following  commands  to  them;  send,  and 
"order  them  no  longer  to  keep  any  warlike  weapons ;  bid 
**  them  put  oo  tunics  under  their  mantles,  and  wear  bus- 
"  kins :  command  them  also  to  teach  their  children  to  play 
**  on  the  cithern,  to  dance,  and  to  traiTic,  and  soon  wilt  thou, 
"  Sire,  see  them  changed  from  men  to  women,  so  that  thou 
•*  shalt  need  no  longer  dread  their  revolting  from  thee." — 

15G  Croesus  made  this  suggestion  to  him,  in  the  idea  that  such 
treatment  would  be  more  advantiigeous  to  the  Lydians,  than 
for  them  to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  and  sold;  being  convinced 
that  if  he  did  not  make  some  specious  proposal,  be  should  not 
be  able  to  prevail  upon  the  conqueror  to  alter  his  determina- 
tion; and,  at  the  same  time,  being  afraid  that,  if  they  should 
escape  for  the  present,  the  Lydians  might,  at  some  future 
time,  revolt  from  the  Persians,  and,  in  consequence,  be  utterly 
destroyeil.  Cyrus,  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and  repress- 
ing his  wrath,  <leclaretl  he  would  follow  his  counsel ;  and  call- 
ing to  himself  Mazares,  a  Mede,  he  gave  it  him  in  charge^  to 
convey  to  the  Lydians  the  commands  which  Croesus  had 
Buggested;  and,  moreover,  to  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  others 
who  ijad  uniteti  with  the  Lydians  in  the  attack  on  Sardis,  and 
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hf  aU  moans  to  bring  Pactyas  to  hiin  olive. — Cyrus^  accaid-  157 
ing^ly,  alter  ^ving  these  dirLx:Uons  on  the  road,  hastened  to 
die  territories  of  the  Persians.  And  Pactyas  understanding 
lluii  the  army  which  was  marching  ngainst  him  was  at  hand, 
departed  throu*^h  terror,  flying  towards  Cyme.  Meanwhile 
juisares  arrived  against  Sardis,  having  under  his  command 
Iknotruot  what  portion  of  Cyrus's  army;  and  when  he  found 
fmeiywi  and  his  partisans  were  no  longer  in  the  city,  he,  in 
die  orat  place,  compelled  the  Lydians  to  execute  tne  com- 
wamad^  at  Cyrus;  and  by  his  orders  the  Lydians  wholly 
diaiig^i  their  mode  of  life.  Mazares  next  sent  me^cngers  to 
Cywm^  fittminiNiiiig  tlie  inhabitants*  to  give  up  Pactyas ;  but 
they  ot  Cyme  came  to  a  determination  of  referring  to  the 
deity  €i£  the  Branchidae  concerning  the  resolution  they  should 
#clopt,  for  there  was  in  that  place  an  oracle  founded  of  old, 
which  all  the  lonians,  as  well  as  the  Aeolians,  were  in  Uie 
custom  of  consulting.  ^Fliat  place  Ls  situate  above  the  port  of 
PiLDornius,  iiilhelandofMilesia. — The Cy means,  accordingly,  158 
fteuvLtcbcd  messengers  to  the  Branchidae,  and  enquired,  "vvoat 
"  tB^  should  do  with  Pactyas,  in  order  to  please  the  gods.'* 
To  their  enquiries  the  following  oracle  was  returned:  **  to 
**  give  up  Pactyas  to  the  Persians.'^  When  the  Cyineans  un- 
mnstood  the  answer  that  was  brought  back,  they  prepared  to 
lieltrer  him  up.  But  although  the  people  prepared  to  do  so, 
Aiistcidicus  the  son  of  Heraclides,  a  man  of  note  among  the 
cttizexu,  restrained  the  Cymeans  from  so  doing,  mistrusting  the 
oracli!^  and  imagining  tliat  the  messengers  did  not  speak  the 
Umth.  In  consequence,  other  deputies,  of  whom  Aristodicu^ 
one,  went  to  consult  the  oracle  a  second  time. — On  their  15^ 
at  the  EU'anchidae,  Aristodicus,  in  the  name  of  all,  con- 
icihed  the  oracle,  putting  the  following  question :  '*  Sovereign 
**  god  1  Pactyas,  the  Lydian,  hath  come  a  suppliant  to  us, 
**  flying  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  They 
**  demand  him,  commanding  the  Cymeans  to  deliver  him  up. 
**  Bui  lliough  we  fear  the  nower  of  tlie  Persians,  we  have 
<*  HOC  hitherto  dared  to  give  nim  up,  before  it  is  distinctly  de* 
«  darsd  to  us  by  thee  what  we  ought  to  do,"  Such  was  the 
.i|iiC9CioD  he  put ;  when  the  god  once  more  pronounced  the ' 
oracle,  commanding  him  to  give  up  Pactyas  to  the  Per- 
Thereupon  Aristodicus  acted,  accordin-j  to  what  he  had 
be^Dire determined,  as  follows:  going  all  round  the  temple,  he 
Cook  away  the  sparrows  and  whatever  other  kinds  of  birdii 
bad  their  nesU  in  the  temple;  it  is  related  that,  while  be  was 
«a  doing,  a  voice  issued  from  the  sanctuai^',  addressing  itself 
to  Aristodicus,  and  saying  thus:  **  Most  impious  of  men,  how 
**  cbnest  thou  do  this  ?     Dost  thou  pluck  my  suppliants  from 
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**  my  temple?"  Then  Aristodicus,  witliout  hesitating,  mvtdo 
answer  to  this :  **  Sovereign  pod  I  dost  thou  in  this  nmnuer 
*♦  come  to  the  help  of  these  thy  sunpU'ants,  and  yet  order  tho 
"  Cynie:ms  to  give  ii[i  theirs?'*  The  god  rei^uraed  once  more 
in  the  following  terms :  **  Yes,  I  do  command  it,  so  thnt  at 
*'  least  you  impious  wretches  may  be  cut  off  the  quicker, 
"  nor  ever  more  come  to  consult  tlie  oracle  about  the  giving 

160  **  up  of  suppliants.'*^ — When  the  Cy means  heard  the  reply 
wliich  wns  brought  back,  they  determined  neither  to  perish 
by  giving  him  up,  nor  by  keeping  him  in  tlieir  city,  to  expose 
themselves  to  a  siege;  they  ihcrctore  sent  him  away  to  Myti- 
lene.  And  those  of  Mytilen**,  when  iVIazares  sent  a  message 
to  them  to  deliver  up  Pactyas,  were  preparing  lo  do  so  tor 
some  stipulated  reward,  for  I  cannot  vouch  for  certain  what 
it  was,  since  the  agrEement  was  not  completed ;  f(^r  the  Cy- 
means,  when  they  uiiderstot>d  what  was  domg  by  the  Mytile- 
nians,  sent  a  ship  to  Lesbos,  and  transported  Pactyas  to 
Chios.  But  afterwards  he  was  torn  from  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Polcuchos,  and  given  up  by  the  Cliians;  they  delivered 
him  in  return  for  Atarneus;  the  territory  of  this  Atarneus 
belongs  to  Milesia,  and  lies  opposite  to  Lesbos.  The  Per- 
sians, therefore,  when  they  had  receivetl  Pactyas,  kept  him 
under  strict  guard,  intending  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
Cyrus.  It  was  no  such  inconsiderable  time  that  elapsed,  be^ 
fore  any  one  of  the  Chians  would  use  in  their  sacrifices  lo  any 
of  the  gods  libations  of  the  barley  from  this  territory  of  Atar- 
neus, or  would  cook  for  themselves  any  cakt^  of  tlic  meal 
that  came  frovii  thence ;  but  every  thing  that  came  JVom  that 

161  country  was  excluded  from  all  the  lemples.^ — The  Chians,  ac- 
cordingly, delivered  up  Pactyas,  Mazares  attcrwards  carrieil 
on  war  against  tliose  who  had  besieged  Tabalus ;  and  on  tlic 
one  hand  he  reduced  the  Prienians  to  slavery,  and  soid  them 
off;  and  on  the  other,  overran  the  whole  plain  of  the  Mae- 
ander,  committing  great  devastation  with  his  army;  he  treated 
Magnesia  in  the  same  manner,  immediately  after  which  he 
died  of  disease. 

16*2  After  llie  death  of  this  general,  Harpogus,  his  successor  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  came  into  Lower  Asia;  this  man 
also  was  a  native  of  Media,  the  same  whom  Astyages  the  king 
of  the  Medes  had  feasted  in  so  unnatural  a  manner,  and  who 
had  lent  his  assistance  to  Cyrus  in  obtaining  the  monarchy. 
This  individual  being  nominate<l  by  Cyrus  cliicf  of  the  army, 
on  his  arrival  in  Ionia,  took  the  difierent  cities  by  means  of 
terraces;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  made  the  inhabitants  shut 
themselves  up  within  their  walls,  he  gained  possession  of  the 
town  by  tJu'owing  up  intrenchmenls  before  the  rampaits. 
Phocaea  of  Ionia  was  tlie  lirst  place  lie  attacked. 
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The««  Phocaeans  were  the  first  of  llie  Greeks  thai  under-  16S 
look  long  voynpcs;  it  was  they  who  mack  known  to  us  the 
Adrlutic  sen,  'i  vrrbcnia*  Iberia,  and  Tnrtessus.  They  did 
not  sail  in  round  vessels,  but  in  fifiy-<m red, galleys.  At  tbeir 
arrirai  at  Taj  lesjjus,  they  ingrnlialed  Uieiiisclves  with  the  king 
of  the  Tnriessians,  whose  name  was  Arganthonius:  this  prince 
r&ffied  over  Tartessus  eighty  years,  antl  reached  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty*  The  Phocaeans  pleased  this  king 
eo  macii,  that  he  first  soficitcHl  tJicm  to  quit  their  own  c^un- 
tfy»  and  settle  in  his  territory^  in  whatever  part  they  mi^ht 
choose:  afterwards,  not  having  been  able  to  prevail  on  the 
Pbocateans  in  this  respect,  when  he  nnderstood  from  them 
Ibst  the  power  of  the  king  of  the  Medes  was  increasing,  he 
gmvc  them  money  wherewith  to  erect  n  wall  around  the  city; 
and  must  have  given  it  with  no  sparing  hand,  for  the  circuit 
of  the  ramparts  extends  several  stadia,  and  the  whole  is  built 
of  Jarge  stones,  joined  together  with  art* — Such  were  the  164f 
tnrans,  then,  by  which  the  wall  of  the  Phocaeans  was  built. 
Wlien  Haqiagus  had  brought  his  army  against  them,  he 
bc^^an  the  siege,  making  the  following  proposal :  **  That  it 
"  would  satisfy  him  if  the  Phocaeans  would  only  throw  down 
*•  one  battlement  of  the  wall,  and  dedicate  one  house,"  The 
Pbocseans,  abhorring  slavery,  replied  :  <*  That  they  required 
^ow?  day  to  deliberate,  antl  afterwards  would  give  their 
"answer:"  and  they  demanded,  "that  he  should  tiike  his 
**  army  awiiy  from  under  the  walls  whilst  they  were  delibera- 
**  ting."  Harpagus  said:  "  That  he  knew  well  what  they 
!^  intended  doing,  but  that  nevertheless  he  would  permit  tliem 
•*to  hold  their  council."  Accordingly,  as  Harpagus  was 
nuurcKing  his  troops  from  under  the  walls,  the  Phocaeans 
meanwhile  launched  their  fdly -oared  vessels,  placed  on  board 
Ihi  :  en  and  wive^*,  and  all  their  moveable  effects,  togc* 

th« :  lie  images  out  of  the  temples,  and  all  the  offerings, 

escoc-ptjng  what  was  in  brass  or  stone,  or  painted.  Having 
put  aJl  on  board,  and  embarked  themselves,  they  set  !»ail  for 
Chios,  and  the  Persians  took  possession  of  Phocaea,  deserted 
by  ita  inhabitants. — The  Phocaeans,  setnng  that  the  Chians  155 
would  not  sell  them  the  islands  called  the  Oenussae,  which 
ibr  !  to  purchase,  fearing  lest  they  might  become  a  mart, 

an  iwn  island  be  thence  excluded;  seeing  this,  I  say,  the 

Phocaeans  prepared  to  go  over  to  Corsica  (Cy  rnus,)  for  in  that 
niaiid  of  Corsica  they  had  twenty  years  before,  in  obedience 
to  no  oracle,  founded  a  city,  the  name  of  which  was  Alalia ; 
Arganthonius  wah  already  at  that  time  dea<l.  These  people 
th^n  being  about  to  pass  over  into  Corsica,  sailed  first  to  Pho- 
qi«fl»  wjicre  they  put  to  ili^ath  the  garrisou  of  Persians,  which 
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Harpagu«  had  appointcii  to  guard  the  city;  afterwarde,  irli 
they  had  performed  this  action,  they  vowed  dire  imprecations 
against  such  of  thein^i'lve?  as  should  abandtni  the  fleet ;  be- 
side which,  they  pluiigetl  in  the  sea  a  bar  of  iron,  and  swore, 
"  they  would  never  return  to  Phocaea,  till  such  time  as  that 
*'  bar  should  again  appear  on  the  surface."  But  while  they 
were  making  ready  to  sail  for  Corsica,  destirc  and  compaseion 
lor  their  city  and  their  habitations  in  its  territory  seized  more 
than  half  of  the  citizens:  these  became  perjurers,  and  sailetl 
back  to  Phocaeu;  those  of  them  that  kept  their  onth  weighetl 

166  and  sailed  h*om  tJie  Oenussae. — When  tney  had  reached  Cor- 
sica, they  lived  tor  five  years  in  common  with  those  who  had 
previously  settled  there;  they  likewise  erected  some  teiupies* 
As  they  were  in  the  habit  of  pillaging  the  cattle  and  goib  of 
jiU  tiieir  neighbours,  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians,  by. 
mutual  consent,  began  war  upon  them,  with  a  combined  fleet 
of  sixty  sliips.  The  Phocaeans  them.selves  aUo  manned  their 
ships,  which  were  $ixty  in  number,  and  sailed  to  meet  tho 
eiieiny  in  the  sea  callctl  the  Sardinia:  both  parties  engaging 
in  a  ilea  fight,  the  Phocaeans  gained  a  sort  of  Cadnican  y'u 
tory ;  for  tbrty  of  their  ships  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  th< 
remaining  twenty  were  rendered  useless,  by  being  blunted  ii 
the  stern.  The  Phocaeans  sailed  back  to  Alalia,  took  oi 
board  their  chiklrcn  and  wives,  and  what  else  of  their  effect 
their  ships  were  able  to  carry,  and  then  quitting  Corsica^  saih 

167  towards  Rheggium, — With  regard  to  the  men  on  board  th< 
ships  destroyed,  tlie  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians  took  a 
much  greater  number  than  the  Phocaeans,  and  divided  them 
bv  lots;  these  they  letl  out,  and  stoned  to  death.  After  wliich^j 
all  that  passed  by  the  spot  (in  the  territory  of  the  Agyilaei,) 
where  the  Phocaeans  that  had  been  stoned  lay,  became  dis- 
torted,  mutilated,  or  halt,  all  indiflerently,  sheep,  oxen,  and. 
men.  The  Agyilaei  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  as  to  cxpiatinff^ 
theguHt:  and  the  Pylhia  bade  them  do  what  the  Agyilaei  to 
this  very  day  observe ;  for  they  perform  niDrtnificent  funeral 
sacriEces  to  thera,  and  in  their  honour  ceMiratc  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  games.  That  was  the  fate  of  those  Pnocaeans ; 
but  such  of  them  as  fled  to  Rheggium,  on  their  arrival  thei'e, 
founded  that  city  in  the  territory  of  Oenotria,  which  is  now 
called  Hyela;  which  they  built,  having  understood  from  on 
inhabitant  of  Posidonium,  that  the  Pythia  had  not  ordered 
them  to  found  a  colony  in  Cyrus,  but  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  hero  of  that  name.  Such  accordingly  were  the  events  that 

168  happeneil  with  regard  to  Phocaea  o?  Ionia.— The  Tcii  be- 
haved in  a  manner  similar  to  them  ;  for  when  Harpagus  had, 
by  meant  of  an  intrenchment,  gained  posecsfrion  of  their  wall* 
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thty  ftll  cmburked  aboard  their  ihips,  and  departed,  <ai)itTg 

'  ice,  and  there  tbutided  the  city  of  Abdera;  which  Tc* 

of  Ciaxoinenae  having  founded  before,  did  not  enjoy, 

bat  having  been  ejected  by  the  Thracians,  now  receives  ho- 

[jiODrs  as  a  hero  from  the  T^eii  settled  in  Abdera. 

The  above,  then,  arc  tjie  only  tribes  of  the  Ionian**,  which,  169 
^Hfil  brooking  slaver  ,  abandoned  their  countries.  The  rest 
of  the  loniana,  excepting  those  of  Miletus,  came  to  battle  with 
Harpuy^s,  as  well  as  those  that  had  quitted  the  country,  and 
tbowed  them  selves  men  of  couragej  every  one  fighting  for  his 
own  country ;  but  being  defeated  and  taken,  they  were  each 
<»bliged  to  stay  in  their  own  territory,  and  bend  to  the  yoke. 
^Tbe  Milesians,  as  it  has  been  before  observed  by  me,  having 
a  treaty  with  Cyrus,  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus,  then, 
Ionia  subjected  a  ^cond  time;  and  when  Harpagus  had 
ilfH?il  possession  of  the  louians  on  the  main  land,  those  that 
"  ihe  island,  dreading  a  similar  treatment,  delivered  lhem-» 
edves  to  Cyrns, — I  understand  that,  when  the  lonians,  ai-  170 
thoufh  oppressed  with  many  evils,  nevertheless  assembled  in 
fh4?  Pantoninrn,  Uias,  a  native  of  Priene,  gave  them  a  most 
laltitary  connsel,  wljich,  if  they  had  followed  it,  would  have 
msdereil  them  the  most  o|)ulent  of  the  Greeks;  he  exhorted 
the  lonians  ^*  to  depart  in  one  common  fleet,  sail  for  Sardinia, 
••  and  there  found  (me  city  for  all  the  lonians  j  and  thus,  res- 
**  caing  themf^elves  from  slavery,  they  would  become  a  flou-* 
"  fishing  people,  inhabiting  the  largest  of  all  islands,  and 
•*  rtilmg  over  others:  whereas,  if  they  staid  in  Ionia,  he  said, 
*•  he  did  not  see  now  how  they  could  ever  recover  their  li- 
**  herty/'  This  was  the  counsel  of  Bias  the  Pricnian,  given 
to  the  lonians  when  they  were  already  subdued.  That  which 
ThideS)  ft  native  of  iVfiletus,  by  extraction  of  Phenician  blood, 
I^IBTe,  before  Ionia  was  subtlued,  was  also  very  good ;  he  ad- 
ywed  them  **  to  eetablish  one  general  council  at  Teos ;  as 
**  T«»  was  the  centre  of  Ionia ;  and  that  the  other  towns  in- 

I**  habited  by  them  should,  nevertheless,  be  governed  as  if 
•*thqf  were   separate  countries."     Such,  accordingly,  were 
the  cotinsels  given  by  those  philosophers. 
Harpagus,    after   reducing   Ionia,   prepared   an   invasion  171 
agaifi»l  the  Carians,  and  dunians,  and  Lycians,  taking  with 
httn  nrthifarcemenfoflomaus  and  Aeolians,     Of  these,  the 
Carians  had  migratecl  fmm  the  islands  to  the  main  land :  for 
I      of  vore  they  possessed  the  islands,  being  subjects  of  Minos, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Leleges ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
b<€ti  able  to  collect  concerning  such  most  distant  epochs  by 
tradition,  they  paid  no  tribute,  but  manned  Miiios's  hhlym 
whenever  he  required  it.     Acct>rdingly,  a^  Minos  sobducd  a 
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great  extent  of  country,  and  sucxecded  in  war,  tlic  Ciirinn 
people  became  by  far  the  most  renovvnetl  of  ull  nations  in 
those  days.  Tliree  invcniions  were  made  by  them,  which  the 
Greeks  have  adopted,  for  it  was  the  Cnrians  wfio  gave  the  ex- 
atnpie  of  fastening  crests  to  the  helmets,  and  placing  devices 
on  the  shields.  Until  that  time  a!so  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  buckler,  carried  it  wiih^vu  any  handle,  ma- 
naging it  by  the  means  of  skinny  thongs,  with  which  they  sus- 
pcndetl  it  to  the  neck  and  right  shoidder.  A  considerable 
time  afterwards,  the  Dorians  and  lonians  expelled  the  Ca* 
nans  from  the  islands;  and  in  tlxat  manner  ihev  passed  over 
to  the  main  land.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  tlie  Cretans  relate 
events  which  happened  in  regard  to  the  Carians  j  the  Carians 
themselves,  however,  do  not  agree  with  them,  since  they  con- 
sider tljemsclves  aborigines  ol  the  continent,  and  as  having 
always  borne  the  same  name  as  at  the  present  day:  they  show 
also  at  Myhvssi  an  ancient  temple  of  Carian  Jove,  the  privilege 
of  wliich  is  communicated  to  the  Mysians  and  Lydians,  as 
being  related  to  the  Carians.  For  they  represent  tliat  Mysus 
and  Lydns  were  brothers  to  Cartis;  to  them  accordingly  they 
communicate  that  j>nvilegc ;  but  do  not  do  so  to  those  who 
belong  to  any  other  nation,  although  they  may  use  the  same 

179  language  as  themselves, — The  Caunians  are,  as  it  appears  to 
nae,  aborigines;  although  they  themselves  assert  they  came 
from  Crete:  and  either  they  assimilated  themselves  in  lan- 
guage to  the  Carian  people,  or  tlie  Carians  did  so  to  the  Cau- 
nian  people;  for  that  question  I  cainiot  decide  for  certain: 
but  they  observe  customs  very  different  IVom  those  of  tlie  rest 
of  men,  and  even  of  the  Carians;  for  among  them  it  is  eonai- 
dered  as  very  decent  to  meet  to  drink  in  parties,  according  to 
age  and  friendship,  men,  women,  and  children.  There  were 
in  their  country  temples  erected  to  strange  gods,  but  when 
afterwards  they  alteretl  their  mind,  and  resolved  to  worship 
the  gods  of  the  country  only,  all  the  Caunians  that  Iiad  passed 
tlie  limits  of  childhood,  clad  in  their  arms,  and  striking  the 
air  wTth  their  javelins,  went  as  far  as  the  Colyndic  mountains, 
declaring  they  were  expelling  the  foreign  gods.    Such  are  the 

173  j>eculiar  customs  of  tfiese  people. — The  Lycians  originally 
sprang  from  Crete;  for  of  old  all^hat  island  was  possesseil  by 
barbarians ;  bat  at  the  time  of  the  contest  for  the  sovereign 
power  there,  between  the  sons  of  Europa,  &fai*pedon,  and 
Minos,  when  Minos  had  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle, 
lie  drove  away  both  Sarpedon  himself  and  all  his  partisans. 
These  being  thus  exiled,  passed  over  to  Milyas,  a  territory  of 
Asia;  for  that  same  country  xvhich  the  Lycians  now  inhabit 
waa  in  early  times  called  Milyas,  and  the  Milyans  then  bore 
^the  name  of  Solymi, 
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So  long,  then,  as  Sorpedon  reigned  over  thcml  they  were 
daiaimt^  by  the  name  which  they  hail  brought  with  them, 
end  hy  which  even  to  this  day  the  Lycians  are  known  to  their 
neighbours,  the  Termllaer  but  when  Lycu5>,  the  son  of  Pan- 
dion,  who  had  himself  also  been  driven  out  of  his  country  by 
his  brother  Aegcus,  passed  from  Athens  into  the  counlrj'  of 
the  Termilae  to  Sarpedon,  they  took  after  a  time  the  appclla- 
tkwi  of  Lycians  from  the  name  of  Lycus.  Of  the  usages  they 
obsen^e,  some  are  Cretan  and  others  Carian  ;  they  have,  how- 
ever, this  one  custom  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  jn  which 
ihcy  agfee  with  no  other  people ;  they  take  their  names  from 
tlie  mother,  and  not  from  the  father ;  if  one  asks  his  neigh- 
bour who  he  is,  he  will  declare  himself  bom  of  such  a  mother, 
and  will  reckon  up  the  female  ancestors  of  his  uiother ;  and 
if  a  female  citizen  should  marry  a  slave,  all  her  oilspring  are 
deemed  noble,  whereas  if  a  male  citizen,  and  even  tlie  chief 
one  lUnoDg  them,  should  take  a  ibreigti  wife  or  a  concubine, 
the  children  are  ignoble* 

The  Carian 5,  then,  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  Harpagus, 
without  performing  any  brilliant  achievement :  neither  did 
ll»e  Carinns  diiitinguish  themselves,  nor  any  of  the  Greeks 
iKat  occupy  that  region;  several  are  settled  there,  and  among 
odii^rs  the  Cnidian  colonists  of  tlie  Lacedemonians,  who  in- 
habit a  country  exposed  to  the  sea,  which,  in  consequence,  is 
csdk^  Triopium :  as  the  whole  of  Cniiiia,  beginning  from 
the  peninsula  of  Bybassia,  is,  excepting  to  a  small  extent,  en- 
circled by  the  sea;  (for  towards  the  north  tlie  Ceramic  gulf 
lerves  as  its  boundary,  to  the  south  the  sea  of  Syme  and 
Rhodes,)  the  Cnidians,  in  the  intention  of  converting  their 
cotintr)'  to  an  island,  began  therefore  to  dig  a  fosse  athwart 
thai  small  portion  which  is  about  five  stadia  long,  while  llar- 
pagu»  was  busied  in  reducing  Ionia.  The  whole  of  their  ter- 
ritory lay  this  side  of  the  isthmus,  for  in  that  place  where  the 
et^uutrv  of  Cnidia  terminates  towards  the  nuun  land  there  is 
llie  isthmus  through  which  tliey  wished  to  cut.  And  the 
Ciitdiaiis  in  consequence  employing  many  hands  in  the  work, 
and  as  the  labourers  appeared,  from  some  divine  cause»  to 
MufTvt  more  than  might  have  been  expected  by  wounds  in  all 
the  parts  of  tlje  body,  but  jiriiicipaliy  in  liie  eyes,  while  hew- 
incf  otit  the  stone,  they  sent  deputies  to  Delphi  to  ennuirc 
what  power  opposed  them,  when  the  Pytliia*  as  the  Cnidians 
themselves  relate,  pronounced  to  them  tlie  following  in  trimc- 
tcrirerse:  ^^  Raise  no  tower  on  the  isthmus,  nor  excavate; 
•*  lor  had  Jove  chosen,  he  would  have  made  it  an  island*" 
When  the  Pythia  had  pronounced  this  oracle,  the  Cnidians 
ceased  excavating,  and  on  the  approach  of  Harpagus  witli 
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the  army,  p&ve  ihemselvea  up  to  liiin  without  striking  a  liloi 
175 — Tho  Peottsians  were  settled  in  land  above  Haticainassus : 
among  that  people,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  around,  when- 
ever any  misfortune  is  about  to  befal,  tnc  priestess  oi  Minerva 
has  a  long  beard.  This  lias  happened  thrice.  These  were 
the  only  tribes  round  the  Carians  that  resisted,  for  any 
time,  Harpagus,  and  caused  iiim  very  great  trouble  by 
fortifying  the  mountain  called  Lide.  The  Pedasiaos,  there- 
17dfore,  were,  after  some  time,  reduced.— The  Lycians,  when 
Harpagus  marched  his  army  into  the  plain  of  the  Xanthus» 
went  forth,  and  engaging,  although  they  were  but  few  against 
many,  showed  much  valour;  but  being  defeated,  and  block- 
aded with  in*  their  ramparts,  they  collected  in  the  cittidel  their 
wives  and  children,  their  eJfects  and  slaves;  and  then  set  fire 
to  it,  so  as  to  burn  the  whole  of  the  citailel  thus  stored.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  and  bound  themselves  by  dreadful  oaths,  all 
the  Xanthian  men  sallied  forth  secretly,  and  perished  in  bat- 
tle. The  greater  of  the  Xanthians  that  call  themselves  Ly- 
k  ciana  at  the  present  day,  arc,  with  the  exception  of  eighty  fa- 
milies, foreigners  :  those  eighty  families  happcnetl  at  the  time 
io  be  away  from  the  country,  and  by  that  means  escaped.  In 
this  manner  Harpagus  gained  possession  of  Xanthus,  and 
-nearly  in  the  same  manner  of  aU  Caunus,  as  the  Caunians,  for 
the  most  part,  followed  the  example  of  the  Lycians, 

177  Harpagus,  therefor^  reduced  the  Lower  Asia;  as  to  the 
Upper  Asia,  Cyrus  himself  conquered  it;  subduing  every  na- 
tioji,  without  omiuing  one :  the  greater  part  of  these  we  shall 
accordingly  pass  over  without  notice,  but  make  metUion  of 
such  as  gave  hitn  the  greatest  trouble,  and  are  most  worthy  of 

178  commemoration. — After  Cyrus  had  reduced  to  his  sway  all 
the  other  nations  of  the  continent,  he  fell  upon  the  Assyrians. 
There  arc  in  Assyria  several  otlier  large  towns,  but  the  most 
celebrated  and  the  strongest  was  Babylon,  where,  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  the  royal  residence  had  been  estab- 
lished. The  foiiowing  is  a  description  of  the  city;  the  city 
lies  in  aii  cKtensive  plain  ;  on  each  side  it  measures  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stadia,  being  of  a  quadrangular  shape:  these 
stadia  together  make  up  four  hundred  and  eighty  for  the 
wliole  circuit :  such,  therefore,  is  the  city  of  Babylon  in  re- 
spect to  size.  But  it  is  adorned  in  a  more  magnificent  man- 
lier than  any  city  that  we  know  of,  la  the  first  place,  a  moat 
^eep  and  broad,  and  full  of  water,  runs  round  it ;  after  which 
comes  a  wall  hky  royal  cubits  in  breadth,  and  in  height  two 
hundred ;  the  royal  cubit  being  longer  by  throe  digits  than 

179  the  average  cubit* — And  here  it  will  be  proper  that  I  add, 
what  use  was  made  of  the  toil  dug  out  of  the  moat,  and  in 
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vrltdt  manner  the  wall  was  erected.  As  ttist  sla  tliey  dug  out 
tlieibsse,  they  converteil  the  soil  thrown  out  of  the  excavation 
jfiCo  bricks ;  and  when  they  had  modelkxl  a  suilieient  nuaii- 
ff  baked  them -in  kihis.  Then  for  cement  tliey  took  Ivot 
nen,  and  epreiuliufr,  at  every  thirtieth  course  ol"  bricks,  a 
of%vattletl  rushes,  first  built  up  llie  sides  of  the  moat :  and 
next  the  wall  itself,  in  the  same  niaiuicr;  on  tJie  top  and  to- 
vanJs  the  e<I^e  of  wliich  they  erected  towers  of  one  chamber, 
oppofiite  to  eiicli  other,  leaving  between  them  a  &]^ace  suflici- 
rnl  for  turning  a  four-horse  chariot,  h\  the  pcripliery  of  the 
iTftU  arc  one  hundred  gates  of  sohd  brass,  as  well  ns  Imlh  the 


»nd  hnteJs.     There  is  anotiicr  city  eiglit  days'  journey 
Bdbylon,  tlie  name  of  which  is  Is;  there  is  in  that  place 

nil  river  likewise  calk-d  Is,  which  discharges  its  slrenin 

iolo  the  Euphrates :  now  this  river  Is  brings  down  with  the 
wBter  a  i^reat  nuantity  of  Oakcs  of  bitumen,  from  whence  that 
used  in  tlie  wall  of  Babylon  was  obtainetl. — Babylon  accord-  180 
ingly  vrns  walled  in,  after  the  above  manner.  'J'hcre  are  two 
anartcrs  in  the  town,  for  a  river,  the  name  of  whidi  is  the 
Euphrates,  divide^i  it  in  the  middle;  that  river,  wliich  is  large* 
dtepf  arui  rapid,  flows  out  of  Armenia,  ;»thI  disembogues  itself 
in  ihc  Erythreau  sea  ;  each  wall,  therefore,  forms  an  elbow  at 
the  rircr,  from  whence  stretches  along  a  wall  of  baked  bricks, 
rllofrini^  the  windings  of  the  stream  on  either  hank.  Tlie 
it;^]i,  wliich  is  full  of  houses  three  or  four  stories  liigh,  is 
*  \to  streets,  oil  of  which  are  straight,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
oneSf  leading  to  the  river;  in  each  street  gates  ha\'c 
opened  in  the  wall  along  the  river,  equal  in  number  to 
ihc  »lreets  themselves ;  these  gates  also  are  ol'  brass,  leading 
lown  to  the  water. — The  wall  that  I  have  describetl  serves,  iSi 
•accordingly,  as  a  principal  rampart ;  but  there  is  within  it 
ler  one,  stretching  round  the  cjty,  not  much  weaker  than 
former,  but  more  narrow.  In  tlie  middle  of  each  quarter 
ths  town  there  was  a  building;  in  one,  the  palace  sur- 
lad  with  an  extensive  and  strong  wall ;  in  the  other,  the 
le  of  Jupiter,  with  gates  of  brass:  this  latter  subsisted  to 
lays,  being  of  a  quailrongular  form,  and  two  stadia  in 
diniension :  in  the  middle  of  the  sacretl  precinct  stand* 
ly  tower,  one  stadium  in  length,  and  the  same  in 
Ith-J  upon  which  rises  another  tower;  upon  that  rises 
iher;  and  ko  on,  up  to  eight  towers:  the  ascent  to  thciie 
made  by  a  circular  way  outside,  running  round  Uie  tower% 
ijuid  al^out  the  middle  of  the  ascent  is  a  lodge  and  seats,  where 
thoee  vho  climb  up  sit  down  and  rc^t.  In  the  last  tower  is  a 
i^MMiiou^  cclU  in  wliich  is  placed  a  large,  well-furnished  bed, 
}UrA  by  which  ittands  a  golden  table.  There  is  no  statue  iSxed 
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here,  nor  docs  any  per-^oti  puss  the  nij^lil  In  it,  excepting  one 
single  wornan,  whomsoever  the  goU  inu}'  select  of  the  sex  : 
suni  is  the  asseition  of  the  Chiildees^  who  are  the  priests  of 

182  this  god. — Thei>e  same  persons,  allliough  I  cnnnot  believe  it, 
declare  thnt  the  j(od  himself  comes  to  tlie  cell,  and  reposes  in 
the  be<l,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  it  happens  at  Thebes  of 
Egypt,  according  to  the  assertion  of  the  Egyptiimsj  for  tliere 
a  womjm  lies  in  the  temple  of  Tliebfm  Jove.  In  both  in- 
stances the  women  are  iiiiid  to  have  no  communication  vvitli 
any  man.  The  same  takes  place  at  Paterae  of  Lycia  with 
the  priestess,  wlien  the  oracle  i^  there,  for  it  is  not  always 
that  there  is  an  oracle;  but  when  it  mj  Imppens,  she  sleeps 

18;J  every  night  with  the  god  in  the  cell. — I'hcre  is  also  another 
cell  belonging  to  the  temple  at  Babylon  in  the  lower  part  of 
ilie  building,  where  is  seen  a  large  golden  image  of  Jove 
seatet!,  near  which  is  placed  a  h»rge  golden  table;  both  the 
foot-jilool  and  the  seat  itself  are  gokl,  and,  as  the  Chaldees 
represent,  these  things  took  eight  hundred  talents  of  gold  to 
nnike.  Without  the  cell  is  an  altar  of  gokl ;  there  is  likewise 
another  large  altar  where  the  full-grown  cattle  are  sacrificetl, 
for  on  the  golden  one  it  is  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  any  ex- 
cepting suckling  animals  only.  Upon  the  larger  akar  also 
the  Chaldees  burn  one  thousand  talents  of  nicense  every  year 
at  tlie  titne  when  they  celebrate  the  festival  in  honour  of  this 
god.  There  was  likewise  in  those  times  a  golden  statue  tw^elvc 
cubits  high  within  the  precinct ;  llmt,  however,  1  did  not  see; 
but  1  repeat  what  is  said  by  the  Chaldeee.  Darius  wished  to 
take  jiossession  of  this  statue,  but  durst  not;  Xerxes  tJie  son 
of  Darius,  however,  took  it,  and  killed  the  priest  who  warned 
him  against  removing  the  statue.  In  the  above  manner,  tlien, 
this  temple  is  ornamentctl ;  it  contains  also  many  private 
oflerings. 

18 1  There  have  been  many  Bovcreigns  over  this  town  of  Baby- 
lon, of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  in  my  Assyrian  history; 
it  was  they  who  erected  the  walls  and  llic  tempk*s;  and  of 
the  number,  two  queens  in  particular:  the  first  that  held  the 
sceptre  fiiHirislied  five  generations  before  the  last ;  her  nniue 
was  Semiramis.  This  princess  erectetl  embankments  in  the 
plain,  which  are  worttiy  of  being  seen;  tor  before  that  time 

J  S3  the  river  used  to  stagnate  all  over  the  hmd. — The  <pieen  that 
ruled  next  after  Semiramis,  who  bore  the  name  ol  Nitocris 
and  was  more  prudent  than  she  who  reigned  previously,  left 
some  monuments  which  I  shall  by  and  by  describe;  aiul,  ob- 
serving that  the  jiower  of  the  Medes  was  great,  and  so  far 
from  being  inclined  to  peace,  that  several  cities  had  been 
taken  by  them,  and,  among  others,  Nineveh   in   particular. 


I 


took  every  precaution  in  her  power  to  guurd  ngaiiut  them* 
In  rhe  fir^t  pltite,  by  digging  chrttincls  above  the  town,  she 
midcred  the  Kuphrates,  whicli  Hows  through  the  rnichUe  of 
the  city,  ntul  tlie  stream  t»f  which  was  before  that  lime  straight, 
Mi  crookecf,  that  in  its  present  course  h  touches  three  times 
one  of  the  villages  in  Assyria.  Arilericca  is  the  name  of  the 
by  whicii  the  Euphrates  pasi^es  three  times,  and  at  pre- 
iho&e  who  go  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Hubyion, 
the  river  Euphrates,  touch  three  limes  at  that 
jc,  on  three  successive  days;  thisi  work,  then,  was 
''<Ni<*  oi' tiio^  which  she  performed.  Site  threw  up  also  an  en- 
trenchment on  both  banks  of  tlie  river,  worthy  of  a<tmiration 
Ijoth  for  its  size  and  its  height  At  a  good  dijitance  above 
Babylon  she  dug  a  drain  for  the  mai'shet^,  cxtentling  it  some- 
wluit  from  the  river;  for  this  purpose  slie  iUi^  down  til!  jjhe 
came  to  water,  and  so  far  for  the  depth ;  as  for  the  breadth,  she 
niade  it  four  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  In  circuit.  1  he  earth 
dugout  of  tl)is  excavation  she  employed  in  erecting  the  cm- 
hfiiiknients  on  the  borders  of  the  river;  and  when  tlie  whole 
irn«  diiff  out,  she  caused  stones  to  be  brought,  and  ran  a  pii- 
atl  round  the  excavation.  She  performed  those  two 
namely,  the  tnaking  of  the  river  tortuous,  and  the  ex* 
ca*'  "  ■  e,  in  order  that  the  river  might  be  less  rapid,  its 
eoi^  'g  broken  by  many  turns,  and  that  the  navigation 

to  Bnbylon  might  be  winding,  while  if  the  enemy  lunt!ed  from 
their  ihins,  the  vant  circumference  of  the  lake  might  check 
Msii*  These  works  she  executed  in  tliat  part  of  the  country 
where  the  entrance  and  shortest  road  from  Media  were,  in 
on!<?r  that  the  ^fc'<k•s,  being  deliarred  from  communication 
t  not  discover  what  she  was  doing  — 
ivations,  accordioglv  fortified  herself;  180 
whffi  ihey  were  completed,  she  made  the  following  addition: 
the  City  being  divitletl  into  two  mtarters,  by  the  river  running 
through  the  middle,  under  the  kmgs  before  her  time,  whoever 
wanteii  to  cross  over  from  one  of  the  qimrtcrs  to  the  other 
iirti%  obhsre«I  fo  pass  in  a  boat;  which,  I  imagine,  must  have 
>v4-rti    1  .lit.     But  this  princess  provided  also  against 

tltni  ;   \i  i  she  hati  excavated  tlie  drnina  for  the  marsh, 

!»he  left  tJirs  as  another  memorial  of  iluit  work.  She  cnusc^d 
>«»me  large  stones  to  be  hewn  out,  and  when  they  were  ready, 
nod  the  excavation  was  niade,  slie  turned  the  stream  of  the 
riv*  ,  V       V       that  had  been  ting  out;  and  as  wliile  that 

wii-  t  nt  bed  of  the  river  became  dry,  they  first 

built  up  wiih  buki'd  bricks,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  city 
Willi,  the  sides  of  the  river  within  the  town,  and  the  descents 
leaUin^  from  the  1es«cr  gates  to  the  stream ;  and  secondly. 
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scbout  iIh!  middle  u(  the  city  tliey  constructed  a  bridge  witlj 
tho  stones  they  had  hewn  out,  binding  tlie  blocks  togetlier 
with  iron  iind  lead;  over  this,  {Iiirni*T  day  time,  wooden 
planks  were  laid  on  which  the  Babylonians  crossed  over,  but 
at  night  tliose  boartls  were  taken  away,  for  ilie  following  rea- 


son ;  that  the  inhabitanla  miglit  not  cross  over  in  the  nigiit 


a         1 


time  to  rob  each  other:  when  the  excavated  lake  was  filled  by 
the  river,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  bridge  completetl,  tl 
queen  lurnctl  the  river  Eiiphrates  out  of  tlie  lake  into  its  for- 
nicr  channel ;  anil  thus  the  excavation  being  converted  into  a 
uuirsh,   its  utility  became  maniiest,  and  a  bridge  was  con- 

1&7  structed  for  the  citizens. — That  same  queen  dcvisetl  also  the 
following  deception  ;  ovei*  the  most  frequented  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  she  caused  her  sej>ulchre  to  be  njade  in  the  view  of 
all;  and  had  letters  engraved  on  the  tomb  to  tlic  tbllowing 
effect :  "  Whosoever  of  the  king^  of  Babylon  after  me  ujay 
**  be  i[i  want  of  money,  let  hiui  open  this  tomb  antl  take  what 
**  sum  he  lists.  Let  him  not  open  it,  l>c>wcver,  yuless  fie  be 
"  really  in  want;  for  it  will  not  benelit  him/'  This  sepulchre 
remained  nntonehed  until  the  kingdom  cauie  into  tlie  iuinds 
of  Darius.  To  Darius  it  appeared  a  foolish  thing  not  to  make 
use  of  that  pate,  and  not  to  take  the  money  deposited  there^ 
money  also  that  invited  him  to  take  it;  it  was  lor  the  follow- 
ifig  reason  he  made  no  use  of  the  gate,  because  had  he  gone, 
through  it,  he  would  have  had  a  deatl  body  over  his  head. 
Having  opent*d  the  tombj  he  found  in  it  no  money,  but  the 
body,  and  an  inscriptioo  to  the  following  effect:  "  Wert  thou 
**  not  insatiate  of  money,  and  covetous  of  shameless  lucre, 
**  thou  wouldst  not  have  opened  the  repository  of  the  dead.'*^ 
Such"  accordingly  this  queen  is  relatetl  to  Imve  been, 

188  Cyrus  then  led  an  expedition  against  the  son  of  this  prin-  1 
cess,  who  bore  the  name  of  his  father  Labynetus,  and  poswHfl 
sessed  the  kingilon>  of  Assyria.  When  the  great  king  sets  out  ^^ 
on  a  campaign,  he  is  well  provided  with  bread  and  cattle, 
brought  h'om  his  own  residence ;  and,  amongst  other  things, 
water  from  the  river  Cltoaspes,  which  flows  by  Susa,  is  car« 
ried  with  him  ;  for  of  thitt,  and  no  other  river,  does  the  king-' 
drink.  A  vast  number  of  four-wheeleil  waggons,  draggetl  by 
mules,  follow  liim  wherever  he  goes,  conveying  boiled { 
water  from  this  river  Choaspes,  contained  in  silver  vases.— 

J 89  When  Cyrus,  in  his  march  towards  Babylon,  came  to  the 
Gyndes,  n  river,  the  sources  of  which  are  in  the  Matianiao 
mountains,  and  which  runs  through  the  territory  of  the  Dap*] 
danians,  and  falls  into  another  river  called  the  Tigris,  which,' 
flowing  by  the  city  of  Opii,  discharges  itself  into  the  Ery- 
thrcan  sen;  while  Cyrus  was  endeavouring  to  traverbc  thia 
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I  ¥fhicb  was  payable  only  in  boats^  one  of  the  xacred 
white  horses,  whicb  was  very  Diettlesome,  dashed  into  the 
water,  and  attempted  to  swim  across ;  but  the  current  seizing 
kmh  carried  him  away,  and  drowned  him.  Cyrus  was  much 
tOfwed  at  the  river's  thus  insulting  him,  imd  llirenteiied  him 
that  lie  would  make  his  stream  so  shallow,  that  tor  the  future 
ercn  women  should  pass  over  with  ease,  and  wilhout  welting 
their  knee«;  after  pronouncing  tliis  threat,  he  laid  aside  bis 
rxpecltlion  against  Babyhin,  mul  tlivided  his  troops  into  two 
parties;  and  having  so  done,  he  drew  by  the  cord  one  hun- 
dred Olid  eighty  channels  on  each  bunk,  running  in  all  direc- 
tMNM  from  the  river :  and  then  distributing  his  troops,  coni- 
■lajided  them  to  dig.  As  the  number  of  hands  was  very 
grestt  the  work  was  completeil ;  but  nevertheless  they  passed 
tbe  whole  of  that  summer  labouring  in  that  one  place** — 
When  Cyrus  hatl  punished  the  river  Gyndcs,  by  distributing  UiO 
it  into  llirec  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  and  the  second 
•priDg  had  commenced,  he  marched  his  army  upon  Babylon ; 
ibe  Dabylonians  awaited  him,  encamped  without  the  town. 
Wheti  he  was  come  at  tlie  liead  of  his  forces  near  the  city, 
ibe  Babylonians  engagc*<)  with  him,  and  being  defeated  in  the 
battlcj  were  shut  up  in  the  city.  But  the  inhabitants  being 
pfeviausly  convinced  that  Cyrus  was  not  inclined  to  peace, 
•ml  had  observed  that  he  reduced  to  his  power  every  natiou 
mdifferently,  htHJ  brought  in  the  corn  of  several  years.  They 
were  ttot,  cons*>(joently,  at  ah  uneasy  about  a  siege ;  whereas 
Cyrus  was  banisseil  with  difficulties,  since,  although  a  consi- 
derable time  had  elapseil,  his  ailairs  were  none  the  forwarder. 
— In  consequence,  whether  that  any  otiier  person  suggested  191 
it  to  him  when  in  such  straits,  or  that  he  himself  discerned 
whnf  If  wfi!»  expeiltent  lor  him  to  do,  he  employed  the  fullow- 
iu-  jeni :  having  stationed  all   his  troops,  principally 

Bcii  n trance  of  the  river  whereby  it  Hows  into  the  city, 

hot  some  also  at  the  oi^posite  point  where  the  stream  flows 
out  of  the  town,  he  commanik\l  the  men,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  river  was  lor<lable,  to  enter  by  that  way  into  the  city, 
H-i  cordingly  thus  arrangetl  his  troops,  and  given  those 

lUi,  rus  himself  proceeded  I  with  the  useless  hands  in  the 

y;  iukI  arriving  at  the  lake,  managed  with  that  and  the 
,  just  as  the  queen  of  the  Babylonians  had  done  before, 
fiac  turning  the  river  into  the  lake,  which  was  before  a  marsh, 
caused  the  old  beil  to  become  fordablc  as  the  water  sunk. 
Thi$  operation  being  thus  performed,  tlie  Persians  who  had 
been  stationed  for  that  purpose,  along  the  bed  of  the  Eu- 
phrates seeing  that  the  water  now  reached  at  most  to  the 
mki  thigh  of  a  man,  entered  by  it  into  Babylon.     Now  if  the 
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Babylonians  JmJ  been  informed  ot\  or  had  knuwu  wIuU  Cyrus 
was  about  to  do,  they  would  not  hiwe  hufterwl  the  Persians  to 
enter  the  cttv,  nor  would  they  have  been  so  ({iiickly  reduced; 
for  they  migfit  have  shut  up  ail  the  smaller  gates  leading  down 
to  the  river,  and  mounting  themselves  on  the  breast-works 
that  ran  along  the  borders  of  the  river,  they  would  liave 
caught  them  as  in  a  net*  But  now  the  Persians  en  me  upon 
them  unexpectedly;  but  in  consequence  of  tlie  size  of  the 
city,  as  it  is  related  by  those  who  inhabit  it,  when  the  pftrts 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  town  wore  tnken,  such  of  the 
Babylonians  a*  dwelt  in  the  middle  did  not  know  of  the  cap- 
ture, but  as  it  happened  that  day  to  be  a  festival  with  them 
they  continucti  to  dance  during  the  whole  time,  and  to  enjoy 
themselves,  until  at  last  they  were  infurnied  of  the  truth 
And  in  this  manner  was  Babylon  then  captured  for  the  fir 
time. 

192  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Babyloninns,  I  shall  prove 
liow  great  it  is  by  various  arguments,  but  by  this  in  particu- 
lar* For  the  support  of  the  great  king  biniself  and  liis  wliole 
army,  all  the  land  over  which  he  rules  is^  besides  the  tribute 
which  it  pays,  divided  into  ditlcrent  portions;  there  being 
twelve  months  in  the  year  the  territory  (jf  Bal)ylon  supports 
him  during  four,  while  the  rest  of  Asia  does  so  for  the  other 
I'ight  I  so  that  the  territory  of  Assyria  is  in  importance  equal 
to  the  third  of  all  Asia.  The  government  of  this  country, 
which  the  Persians  call  a  satrupy,  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  their 
govenrments,  for  while  Tritantaechme  the  son  of  Arlabazus 
lieUl  this  province,  he  produceil  him  every  ilay  an  artaba  full 
of  silver:  the  artaba  is  a  Persian  measure  that  holds  more  by 
three  Attic  choenixcs  than  the  Attic  nie<limnus.  The  king 
himself  had  in  ihe  same  province,  besides  the  war  horses,  a 
stud  of  eight  hundretl  stallions  and  pixleen  hundretl  mares; 
each  of  the  stallions  covering  two  mares,  8uch  a  ntmibcr  of 
Indian  dogs  was  likewise  bred  in  the  province,  that  four  large 
villages  in  the  plain  were  apptjinled  to  furnish  food  for  them, 
and  exemptetl  from  all  other  taxes.     Such  were  the  rithes 

193  possesscti  by  the  person  who  ruletl  over  Babylon. — ^Thc  h'uul 
of  the  Assyrians  is  somelinies  relVeslied  by  rain,  and  it  is  that 
which  firsst  ncun-ishes  the  root  of  the  corn  ]  the  plant,  how- 
ever, increases  and  ripens  into  corn,  by  being  watered  from 
the  river,  not  as  in  Egypt,  from  the  river  itself  cjverflowing 
the  fields,  but  by  irrigation  with  the  hand,  or  with  engines. 
her  the  whole  land  ol  Babylon,  like  that  of  Egyi}t,  is  cut  by 
canals;  the  greatest  of  whith  is  navigable,  and  exposed  to  the 
winter  sun  i  this  canal  Hows  from  the  Euphrates  into  anolhei' 
river,  thti  Tigiisj  on  the  borders  of  which  the  city  of  Nineveh 
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tctl.  Tlml  is  by  far  ihc  beet  of  the  countries  we  know 
rlhc  ni-o()ii<:ti<»(i  ul*  wheat;  for  it  iloea  uotgrow  any  other 
plimt,  neither  %s,  nor  ^'rapes,  nor  olives :  but,  on  titc  other 
Wiidn  it  is  »D  aclaptcd  to  the  growing  of  whout,  that  it  cun* 
itentiy  returns  iw  ci  hundvcti  foUl ;  and  when  it  produces  the 
bc»l  croi)ii  in  Its  own  pro^KM'tion,  it  returns  so  niuch  ns  three 
hundrca  fokl.  'I'he  blades  of  wheat  and  barley  in  that  coun* 
try  grow  to  the  breadth  of  full  four  Hiiger!*;  as  to  the  size 
ihitt  the  plants  of  millet  and  sesame  rcaeh,  although  I  know, 
»l)iill  not  mention,  being  perfectly  convinced  that  with  such 

liflve  nut  visitetl  the  land  of  Babylon,  even  what  has  been 
concerning  its  prDductions,  will  to  many  appear  incrctli- 
The  inhaoitunts  do  not  make  use  of  olive  oilj,  but  of 
t  ms  they  manufacture  from  the  sesame*  They  have  pahn 
wliich  spring  up  all  over  the  plain  ;  the  greater  portion 
dt  wfiich  prodrtee  fruit,  from  whicli  they  procure  luod,  wine, 
ami  honey  ;  they  cultivate  them  alter  the  same  manner  as  we 
do  fig;st  and,  among  other  things,  they  hang  the  fruit  of  what 
llic  Greeks  call  the  male  pahn  around  the  fruitful  trees,  in 
Oitier  the  fruit  may  not  tall  ofli  but  that  the  fly  may  enter  the 
dMCf  aD4l  do  cnnsc  it  to  ripen :  for  the  male  palms  have  flies 
in  tltliff  fruit  like  the  wild  fig-trees. 

I  am  now  going  to  describe  that  which  appears  to  me  the  194 
jrrCTtcst  wonder  of  all  in  this  comitry,  next  at  least  to  the 
city  Itself,  The  boats  that  they  have  to  navigate  along  the 
river  down  to  Babylon  are  circular,  and  composetl  entirely  of 
akin.  Jo  that  part  of  the  country  of  the  Armenians  who  in- 
rt  abore  the  Assyrians,  they  cut  the  ribs  out  of  willow 
,  on  the  outside  of  which  they  stretch  skins,  so  as  t<i 
make  a  bottom,  without  distinguishhig  the  stern,  or  drawing 
aiiy  part  to  a  point  for  the  stern,  but  making  them  circular^ 
like  a  buckJer.  They  cover  the  whole  of  this  bottom  with 
straw,  and  then  loading  it  with  merch»ndi^,  suHer  it  to  be 
carried  down  by  the  rirer ;  but  the  principal  article  they  con- 
Tcy  is  casks  full  of  palm  wine.  These  craft  arc  etcercd  with 
turo  sparn,  by  C«'o  men  standing  erect,  one  of  whom  hauls  his 
apar  in,  while  tJie  otlier  shoves  his  out.  8ome  of  these  ves- 
tela  are  constructed  on  a  very  large  scale,  others  on  a  smaller; 
the  greatest  of  them  arc  of  five  thousand  talents  burthen. 
Aboard  each  vessel  there  is  a  live  a«ss,  and  in  the  laraer  ones 
more.  .  When  they  have  navigated  down  to  Babylon,  and 
disposed  of  their  articles,  they  .next  sell  by  auction  tlie  ribs  of 
die  reuel  and  all  the  straw,  and  packing  the  skins  upon  the 
back^  of  their  asses,  travel  back  to  Armenia.  For  it  is  impos- 
sible in  anv  manner  to  sail  up  the  river,  on  account  of  them* 
fiiiitty  of  llic  ctirtvnt ;  and  ibr  that  reason  they  do  not  make 
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their  vessel;*  cifwooil,  but  of  skin.s;  mu\  when  they  liave  come 
wilJt   their  iisscb   back   into   Artnenia,  they  construct   otherv. 
barges  after  the  same   manner.     Such   accordingly  arc  th< 

195  boats  that  they  use. — 'They  wear  Llie  fol!<>win*r  dress:  a  Hnei 
tunic,  wliich   reaches  down   to  the  leet;  over  ihis,  they  pi 
another  tunic  of  wool,  throwiiirr  over  the  whole  a  small  whit< 
cloak,  and   having  shoes  aher  their  own  fashion,  and  ncarh 
simitar  to  the  Beotian   cIojts,     '11  icy  have  long   hair,  wcr 
crowns  on  tlicir  heads,  and  perfume  themselves  all  over  lh( 
body.     Every  individual   has  a  seal,  and  a  stick  worked 
band.      Upon  the  top  of  each  stick  is  carved   either  an  appi 
or  ft  rose,  a  Jily  or  an  eagle.     For  it  is  i^tjt  customary  wiij 
them   to  carry  a  stick  without  some   mark.     Such,  tfien, 
their  manner  of  adorning  the  body. 

J  96      I  now  proceed  to  describe  their  customs*     The  wisest,  i\ 
my  opinion,  and  one  which  I  imderatanil  is  observed  by  till 
Veneti  of  lllyria,  ia  this:  once  each  year  the  followinpf  cer< 
mony  took  place  in  e%*ery  village;  wfien  they  had   collecti 
all  such  maidens  as  were  of  marriageable  estate,  tliey  led  thei 
in  a  body  to  one  spot,  where  a  crowd  of  men  gathered  ronn<K 
them;  a  public  crier  then  making  them  arise  one  by  one,  oti'" 
fered  ench  for  sale,   beginning  first  by  the  prettiest  of  thi 
whole ;  next,  when  that  one   had  fetched  a  good   sum,  and 
was  sold,  he  proclaimed  for  sale  another,  that  which  was  next 
in  beauty  to  the  prettiest:  and  they  were  sold  under  condi 
tion  of  being  married.     Such   of  the  opulent    Babylonian! 
iherefore,  m  were  desirous  of  marrying,  bade  against  one  an. 
other,  and  purchased  the  most  beautiful;  on  the  other  han* 
those  of  the  lower  chisscs  that  wanted  wives,  did  not  look  a€\ 
idl  to  a  fair  form,  but  received  ugly  girls,  and  a  sura  of  money 
for  as  soon  as  the  crier  had  finished  calling  the  prettiest,  fu 
made  the  ugliest  get  up,  or  the  lame,  (If  there  wei*e  any,)  aniT 
proclaimed   her,  asking  who  would  marjy  her  for  the  loa^ 
money,  until  she  was  adjudged  to  him  who  declared  he  wouh" 
be  content  with  the  smallest  sum.     And  thus  the  handsome 
girls  procured  husbands  for  the  ugly  and  the  maimed.  It  wi 
not  permitted  for  any  body  to  give  his  daughters  to  whom  hi 
liked,  nor  was  any  one  permitted  to  take  home  the   maidciik| 
that  had  been  sold  without  a  surety,  but  it  wna  necessary  toll 
furnish  bondsmen  that  he  would  marry  her,  and  tlicn  he  raigh 
take  her  with  him.     Those  who  come  from  anotJier  vilh 
might  also  purchase  if  they  choose:  this  accordingly  was  the 
wisest  usage;  now  at  least  it  has,  however,  ceased  to  exist; 
but  they  have  lately  devised  another  expedient,  that  tlieio^ 
women  may  not  be  maltreated  or  taken  away ;  for  since  thej 
have,  in  consequence  of  I  heir  captuix^  been  oppressed  and 
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ruined  in  their  property,  every  one  of  the  people  that  is  in  & 
state  of  intlicence,  prostitutes  his  fenmie  children  for  money. 
This  next  tbl lowing  custom  which  tliey  have,  h  the  second  in 
point  of  wisdom.  '1  hey  carry  forth  tJie  sick  to  the  market-place, 
ibr  they  have  no  doctors;  the  inhabitants  then  goiug  up  to 
the  patient^  give  him  advice  with  respect  to  his  disorder;  if 
aoy  one  o{  tliem  has  suffered  of  the  same  disorder  that  the 
pAtient  has,  or  has  known  any  other  pei*son  afllicted  with  it, 
going  up  in  this  manner,  they  each  give  him  advice^  and  per- 
flttiide  him  to  that,  by  doing  which  the  adviser  has  Idmself 
recovered  from  a  like  disorder,  or  has  witnessed  another  re- 
cover. It  is  unlawful  to  pass  bv  a  sick  person  in  silence, 
without  first  inquiring  what  malady  he  has. — Their  dead  they  iQg 
bwry  in  honey ;  and  their  mourning  at  funerals  is  nearly  the 
maae  as  with  tlie  Egyptians.  Whenever  a  man  of  Babylon  has 
conversed  with  his  own  wife,  he  seats  himself  near  some  burn- 
iDa  perfume,  while  the  woman  does  the  same,  on  the  other 
mk;  and  as  soon  as  day  breaks,  they  both  wash,  for  they  will 
loach  no  utensil  till  such  time  as  they  have  washed  themselves: 
ibb  practice  the  Arabians  likewise  observe. — But  the  most  199 
diagraceful  custom  with  the  Babylonians  is  this :  every  native 
woman  must,  once  in  her  life,  seat  herself  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nenra,  and  have  communication  with  some  stranger.  Many 
of  the  women,  disdaining  to  mix  with  the  others,  through 
pride  in  their  riches,  go  in  covered  carts,  and  stand  before  tnc 
taoiplai  while  behind  them  follows  a  numerous  train  of  at- 
tendants. But  the  greater  part  act  as  follows :  a  great  num- 
ber of  women  seat  themselves  in  the  precinct  of  Venus,  wear* 
ing  on  their  heads  a  garland  of  twine.  And  as  some  are 
coBflantly  arriving  and  others  departing,  passages,  drawn  by 
tlia  oord  through  the  dillerent  roads,  lead  among  the  wnmen^ 
hf  which  the  strangers  pass  and  make  their  choice.  When 
ooce  a  woman  has  taken  her  seat  in  this  place,  she  does  not 
depart  home  until  some  one  amon^  the  strangers  throwing  a 
piece  of  silver  on  her  knees,  take  her  out  of  the  temple  and 
enrpy  her  per^n.  As  he  throws  the  piece,  he  must  pro- 
nounce the  following:  "  I  invoke  the  goddess  Mylitta  in  thy 
ArvDtin''  Now,  the  Assyrians  call  Venus,  Mylitta.  The  piece 
of  money  may  be  of  any  size;  it  is  not  rejected,  for  that  is  not 
lawful  for  tlie  woman  to  do,  as  the  money  becomes  sacred. 
The  woman  follows  the  first  who  throws  the  piece  of 
matkcj;  she  reftises  no  one;  but  after  she  has  yielded  to  his 
having  satisfied  the  goddess,  she  returns  to  her 
After  tins,  whatever  sum  you  may  give  her,  you  will 
be  able  to  seduce  her.  Such  as  are  endowed  with  a  fair 
form  and  stattnc,  return  quickly;  but  those  of  them  tliat  are 
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deformed,  stay  ji  long  time  without  lictiig  able  to  fulfil  the 
lixvf^  for  many  of  them  remain  n  spnce  of  three,  or  even  four 
years*     In  some  parts  ako  of  Cyprus  there  is  fi  custom  stmilnr 

200  to  this. — The  ahovc,  accortlinglvj  arc  the  customs  of  the  Ba- 
bylonians* There  are  among  them  three  tribci*,  who  live  on 
nothing  else  but  fish:  which,  after  they  have  caught,  they  dry 
in  the  sun,  and  then  prepare  in  the  iol lowing  manner  :  they 
ca!»t  the  fish  in  a  mortar,  and,  alter  braying  it  with  pestles, 
they  strain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  such  of  them  as  Hke,  eat  it 
made  into  cakes;  others  eat  it,  baked  after  the  manner  of 
bread, 

^01  When  thia  nation  also  had  been  retluced  by  Cyrus,  he 
formed  the  design  of  subjecting  the  Massagctac  to  hims^elf. 
This  people  is  said  to  be  both  considerable  and  brave,  ilwell- 
iijg  towards  the  ea!^t,  and  rising  sun,  beyond  the  river  Araxes 
opposite  to  the  Issedoucs.     There  arc  some  persons  who  at- 

20'2  firm  this  nation  to  be  also  Scythian.— The  A  raxes  is  reported 
to  be  hirger,  by  others  smaller  than  the  Istcr;  in  it,  they  say, 
there  arc  many  isliinds  ecpial  in  size  to  Lesbos,  on  whicli  there 
are  men  who  live  on  roots  of  ail  kintls,  which  they  dig  up 
tluring  the  summer,  and  who  hoard  up  for  food  tlic  iVuitis  of 
the  trees  which  tliey  fnul  ripe,  on  whicli  they  Jive  dnring  i\\e 
winter  season.  They  relate,  that  they  have  other  trees  bear- 
ing berries,  of  the  following  nature,  which,  when  they  collect 
together  in  parties,  and  kindle  fire,  they  throw,  standing  round 
in  a  circle^  on  the  flames;  and»  drawing  up  their  nostrils  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  fruit,  which  they  have  cast  on  the  fire, 
intoxicate  themselves  with  the  smelly  in  the  same  matnier  as 
the  Greeks  do  with  wine;  the  more  fruit  tliey  throw  on,  the 
more  intoxicaletl  they  get,  until  they  rise  up  to  dance,  and 
proceed  to  singing:  sucri,  accordingly,  is  said  to  be  the  diet 
of  these  people.  The  river  A  raxes  flows  from  tlie  Matianian^, 
whence  also  springs  the  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  distributed  into 
three  hundred  and  sixty  channels.  The  Araxes  discharges 
itself  by  forty  streams,  ail  of  which,  excepting  one,  tall  into 
marshes  and  swamps,  in  which  they  say  there  dwell  men  who 
live  OTi  raw  Ilcsh,  and  are  accustomed  to  use  for  garments  the 
skins  o^  seals;  that  single  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Araxes 
flows  without  impediment  into  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Caspian 
is  a  sea  of  itself,  which  does  not  mingle  with  the  other ;  for 
Uie  sea  wljich  the  Greeks  navigate,  as  well  as  that  called  the 
Atlantic^  beyond  the  pillars,  and  the  Erythraean,  are  one: — 

203  and  the  Caspian  is  another  by  itself;  in  length  it  is  a  h^en 
days'  voyage  for  a  vessel  with  oars;  in  breadth,  at  that  part  of 
it  where  it  is  broadest,  eight  days.  Towaixls  that  part  of  the 
ijea  which  is  to  the  west,  Caucasus  extends  itself,  which  is  the 
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Urj^cfit  ami  loftiest  of  mountains.  The  Co licmus  has' within 
ilscirmany  tribes  of  various  kinds,  most  of  which  live  entirely 
iiM  the  fruits  of  wild  shrubs.  It  is  rcportetl  that  there  are  also 
trees  among  tlieni  proihaing  leaves  of  the  followjiif^  nature, 
with  which,  when  rubbed  and  niixetl  witli  water,  they  paint 
various  figures  on  their  garments;  these  figures  do  not  fade, 
but  n'car  with  the  rest  of  the  wool,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  Imd  been  woven  in  at  first.  Tiiey  rehite  that  among 
tboee  people  concubinage  is  unconcealed,  as  with  cattle. — ^The^o  t 
CSaueMiss,  a4?cordingly^  limits  this  sea,  called  the  Caspian, 
towards  the  west:  on  the  east,  and  towards  the  rising  sun,  a 
plain  extends,  so  va^t  that  the  sight  cannot  roach  it^  bounds.  Of 
this  vaat  plain,  now,  the  Massagetae,  against  whom  Cyrus  liad 
the  design  of  leading  an  expedition,  possess  no  small  iioriiori. 
The  motives  that  stirretl  and  urgctl  him  on  were  many  and 
great.  First,  his  birth,  which  loatle  Jnm  fancy  he  was  Kume- 
what  more  than  a  mortal ;  secondly,  the  good  fortune  winch 
ha^l  attended  him  in  his  wars;  tor  wheresoever  Cyrus  di- 
rected his  aru^s,  it  was  impossible  for  that  nation  vr/iic/t  he 
aii4tcked  to  escape. 

A  woman  was  then  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  her  husband  20.'5 
bflving  died.  The  name  of  this  (]ueen  was  Tomyris.  Cyrus  sent 
m  thii;  woman,  iw  he  pretended,  to  solicit  her  hand,  wishing  to 
liftve  her  for  his  wife;  but  Tomyris^  perceiving  thai  lie  did  not 
Ml  much  court  herself  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Massagetae,  re- 
him  admittance.  Cyrus,  after  this,  seeing  he  did  not 
by  stratagem,  ietl  his  army  to  the  river  Araxes,  and 
m  openly  an  invasion  of  the  Massagetae,  throwing  bridges 
over  the  river  for  the  passage  of  his  army,  and  erecting  to wersj 
upon  the  boats  intended  for  crossing  the  stream.^ — While  he  2U6 
wmR  enip!r»vetl  in  this  work,  Toniyris  sent  to  him  a  herald, 
wli  IS  follows:   "  King  of  the  Medes,  cease  to  luirrv 

**  K\. u  art  doing,  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  it  wiif 

**  iockxxl  end  to  thy  advantage;  ceiwe  thy  preparation,  rule 
**C^er  lliy  own  subjects,  and  be  not  discontented  at  seeing  us 
*♦  rule  over  those  that  we  govern.  But  thou  •wilt  not  atlopc 
**  t'  'ition;  no  !  thou  hadst  ratlK'r  be  in  any  slate  than 

**  II  if  thou  desire  so  very  greatly  to  make  Irinl  of  the 

•*  !N  u%  come;  forego  the  toil  in  which  thou  art  busieil,* 

♦*  ti*-,  .  _,  a  bridge  over  the  river;  pass  over  intti  our  terri- 
**  Uiry,  and  we  will  remove  tlirec  days' march  from  the  river; 
'■'or/if  thou  nreter  t(»  receive  ns  on  ihy  states,  do  thou  the 
••  mme.'*  When  Cyrus  heard  this  message,  he  convened  the 
cbi'  *  "' Persians  and  laiil   the  business  before  them,  to 

ii^  ii  them  what  he  had  to  do;  opinions  coincided  in 
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one  an<f  the  wmc  advice,  all  counselling  him  to  receive  To- 
myris  and  her  troops  on  his  own  territories. 

307  Croesus*  the  Lydian  prince,  who  was  present,  and  disap- 
proved the  above  counsel,  proposed  one  directly  opposite  to 
It,  speaking  in  the  tbilowuig  words  i  **  Sire,  I  have  said  to 
**  thee  heretofore,  that  since  Jove  had  placed  me  in  thy  hands, 
^  wliatever  error  1  might  observe  in  thy  concerns,  1  would 
*'  do  my  endeavours  to  avert  it ;  my  misfortunes,  and  great 
*'  they  have  been,  ser\*e  me  as  instructions.  If  thou  fanciest 
**  thyself  immortal,  and  tliat  thou  hast  coromaml  over  an 
**  army  of  the  like  nature^  there  can  be  no  necessity  of  my 
"making  known  my  opinion  to  thee;  but  if,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  thou  grantest  that  thou  thysielf  even  art  a  mortal, 
**  that  such  are  they  over  whom  thou  rulest,  know  this,  first 
"  of  all,  that  there  is  a  wheel  in  human  affaii's,  which,  revolv*- 
"  ing,  allows  not  of  the  same  persons  always  obtaining  suc- 
**  cess.  With  regard  to  myself,  the  opinion  I  hold  on  the 
"  present  subject  is  quite  the  contrary  of  what  these  propose: 
**  ibr  should  we  receive  the  foes  in  our  own  conntry,  the  fol- 
"  lowing  is  tlic  danger  which  then  threatens  thee;  shouldst 
**  thou  be  routed,  thou  losest  alt  thy  empire,  for,  no  doubt, 
**  should  the  Matsagetae  conquer,  they  will  not  retire,  but 
"  will  advance  on  thy  territories.  Shouldst  thou,  on  the 
**  other  hand,  conquer,  conqueror  as  thou  wilt  be,  thy  success 
"  will  not  be  the  same  as  if  thou  hadst  passed  over  into  yonder 
**  country,  and  after  defeating  the  Massogetae,  hadst  only  to 
•'  pursue  the  fugitives  :  for  tliis  I  will  oppose  to  the  proposed 
**  opinion,  that  if  thou  conquer  thy  opponents,  thou  wilt  im- 
**  mediately  possess  thyself  of  the  states  of  Tomyris.  Over 
**  and  above  what  I  have  urged,  it  would  be  disgraceful  an^ 
**  insupportable  that  Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses,  retirin 
**  should  yield  the  field  to  a  woman*  I  am,  therefore,  of  opi- 
*'  nion,  that  we  should  cross  the  stream,  and  advance  as  far 
"  as  they  may  retire;  that  after  so  doing,  we  should  endea- 
**  vour  to  circumvent  them  ;  I  am  informetl  the  Massagetae 
*'  are  inexperienced  of  the  Persian  luxuries,  and  know  no- 
*'  thing  of  the  sweets  of  life  ;  those  men,  then,  being  such,  let 
**  us  first  slaugliter  and  dress  a  good  number  of  cattle,  and 
**  spread  the  fare  in  our  cam)) ;  and  add  craters  full  of  pure 
**  wine,  and  other  food  of  different  kinds;  when  we  have  so 
**  done,  let  us  leave  the  worst  part  of  our  army,  and  tlie  rest 
**  march  back  again  to  the  river.  For  unless  1  am  mistaken, 
•*  those  people,  beholding  so  many  good  things,  will  fall  upon 
"  them,  and  then  will  there  remain  to  us  to  display  deeds  of 

208  "  ^Tilour." — The  counsels,  accordingly,  were  opposed.   Cyrus, 
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however,  rejecting  the  first,  and  adopting  that  of  Croesuti^  re- 
(|ue»tod  Tomyris  to  recede  as  he  would  pass  over  to  meet  her, 
Tomyris  retired  according  to  her  previous  promise.  And 
Cjrus,  placing  Croesus  in  the  hands  of  his  son^  to  whom  atso 
bf?  left  the  kingdom,  and  urgently  charging  him  to  honour 
falm  and  treat  him  kindly,  should  the  expedition  against  the 
M«i*agetae  be  attended  with  no  success,  and  then  despatching 
them  to  Persia,  he  himself  witli  }»is  army  crossed  the  river. — 
AAer  he  had  passed  the  A  raxes,  when  night  came  on,  he  be-  209 
held  a  virion,  as  he  slept  in  the  territory  of  the  Mnssagetae ; 
il  wtoa  the  following :  he  fancied  in  his  sleep  that  he  beheld 
tiie eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hystaspes,  having  on  his  shoulders 
vingSy  overshadowing  Asia  with  one,  and  Europe  with 
the  other.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  this  Hyi>taspes,  who 
was  himaelf  son  of  Arsames,  and  one  of  the  family  of  the 
Aehcmenidae,  was  Darius,  then  about  die  age  of  twenty;  he 
bad  been  left  in  Persia,  for  he  was  not  of  a  fit  age  to  bear 
arms.  When  Cyrus  awoke,  he,  in  consct|uence,  began  to 
consider  within  himself  of  the  dream;  and  as  it  seemed  to  him 
very  important,  he  called  Hystaspes,  and  taking  him  aside, 
■aid,  *^  Hysta&pes,  tliy  son  is  convicteil  of  conspiring  against 
**  iDysdf  and  my  kingdom.  I  will  show  ihee  how  1  know  it 
••  for  certain :  the  go<ls  watch  over  me,  and  foreshow  to  me 
*f  all  that  is  to  befal  me;  now,  last  night,  as  I  slept,  I  beheld 
*«  *l  '  -t  of  thy  children,  having  wings  on  his  shoulders, 
**  u  of  which  he  overshadowed  Asia,  and  with  the  other 

**  Europe;  it  cannot  but  be,  according  to  this  dream,  that  he 
"  is  coiii$|>iring  against  me ;  do  thou  therefore  proceed  with 
^  despatch  back  into  Persia,  and  do  so,  that,  on  my  return 
••  aAer  subjecting  tins  country,  thou  niayest  place  thy  son 
"  bclore  me  to  be  examined. "^Cyrus  spoke  thus,  fancying  210 
that  Darius  was  conspiring  agninst  him ;  but  the  god  indicated 
to  him,  that  he  himself  would  die  in  that  place,  and  his  power 
|iaai  over  to  Darius.  Hystaspes  accordingly  made  answer: 
**  Sire,  heaven  forbid  there  should  be  any  Persian  in  existence 
**  la  conspire  against  thee ;  should  there  be  such  an  one,  may 
*  he  be  ciuickly  cut  off;  thou  ha-st  made  the  Persians  to  be  free, 
**  from  slaves  that  they  were  before ;  and,  instead  of  being 
"  ruled  by  others,  thou  hast  made  them  to  rule  over  all ;  but 
**  if  any  vision  halh  warneti  thee  that  my  son  is  concerting 
•«  any  measures  against  thee,  1  myself  deliver  him  up  to  thee 
**  to  use  as  thou  mayest  think  proper."  Hystaspes  answered 
aa  above,  and  crossing  the  Araxcs,  proceeded  to  Persia  to 
take  his  son  Darius,  and  bring  him  before  Cyrus* 

CyniK  having  advanced  one  day's  march  beyond  the  Araxes,  21 1 
acted  after  th«  suggestion*  of  Croesus ;  and  then  departing 
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himself  with  ihe  effective  part  of  the  Persion  army  buck  to  thff 
Araxes,  and  Jeaviii<r  the  worse  troops,  a  battalion  of  the 
Massagetac,  consisting  of  a  third  part  of  their  army,  ad- 
vanced, seized  and  put  to  death  the  party  of  Cyrus's  army 
that  had  been  left,  and  then,  seeing  the  provision  spread, 
they  lay  down  arid  feasted ;  and  when  they  were  filled  witb 
food  and  wjue,  they  betook  themselves  to  sleep.  The  Persians 
now  ruslied  on  and  slew  several  of  them,  but  took  by  tar  the 
greater  number  prisoners,  and  among  others  the  son  of  queen 
Tomyris  herself,  wlio  was  general  over  the  Massagetae,  and 

212  was  called  Spargapises. — Slie  being  informed  of  what  had  J 
befallen  her  stm,  sent  a  herahl  to  Cyrus,  wilh  the  following " 
messa<^e:^ — "  Cyrus,  thou  tyrant,  insatiate  of  blood,  be  not 
'*  overjoyed  at  what  has  taken  place,  that  tlu>u  liast  gained 
**  possession  of  my  son,  deceiving  him  by  that  poison,  timt 
**  juice  of  the  vine,  with  which,  when  filled,  you  yourselves 
"  run  mad,  so  that  the  wine  flows  back  on  your  lips,  and  fillu 
**  your  mouths  witli  words  of  insolence;  thou  hast  not  con- 
"  (piercd  him  in  fair  battle.  Attend  now  to  a  good  counsel 
'*  which  I  proptFse  to  thee :  give  me  back  my  son,  and' 
"  withdraw  unpunished  from  tins  land,  although  tliou  hasttri-^ 
**  umphetl  over  the  third  of  my  army.  But  if  thou  wilt  not 
**  do  so,  1  swear  by  the  sun,  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  Mas- 
«*  sagetne,  that,  thirsty  though  thou  be,  1  will  satiate  thee  witliT 

^13  **  blood," — Cyrus,  accordingly,  took  no  account  of  the  message* 
thus  ilcliveretl;  but  the  son  of  queen  Tomyris,  this  S|iargapi- 
ses,  when  the  wine  releaseil  him,  and  he  heard  of  I  he  misfortune 
that  hatl  befallen  him,  besought  Cyrus  to  relieve  him  of  \us 
tetters,  and  his  request  was  granteth  As  soon  as  he  watf*- 
loosened,  and  had  the  commantl  df  [lis  hands,  he  slew  bimselfj* 

214  imd  jnthat  manner  ended  his  life. — ^Ton»yris,  as  Cyrus  wouldi 
not  hearken   to  licr  proposal,  collected   all   her  forces,  and' 
migaged  him.     Thi^  haitle  was,  1  think,  of  all  that  have  been 
tbuglit  among  the  barharians,  the  nmst  tierce:  and  as  far  a»., 
I  can  learn,  it  was  conducted  after  the  following    manner, 
Fir&t  of  all,  it  is  saiil,  the  two  parlies,  being  at  some  distance,' 
shot  their  darts;  next,  when  the  arrows  were  exhausted,  the^] 
eiignged  with  javelins  and  cutlasses;  they  continued  for  a  lon^^ 
lime  firmly  fighting,  and  neither  would  yieUI;   but  at  last  thtfj 
Massagetae  got  the  U|iperhand;  autl  thus  grctit  pnrt  of  thei 
Persian  army   was  cut  oti*  on   the  spot,  and  Cyrus  himself  | 
Rlain,   alter  completing   the  tweuly-uiiUh  year  of  his  reigu. 
Tomyris  Imving  fdlcil  a  wine  sack  with  hmnaii  blood,  caustd^ 
the  corpse  of  Cyrus  to  be  sought  after  among  the  Persian 
dead;  and  when  it  was  found,  she  threw  tlie  head  into  the 
wine  sack,  and  abusing  the  body,  spoke  as  Ibllows :  '•^  AhhougU 
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tilou  hast  ruiiietl 


ll) 


I 


I  am  alive,  and  coii£|uerDr,  iiiou  nasi  ruiiieu  me  m  lue  con- 
test, gaining  possession  of  my  son  by  craft ;  now  will  I,  as  I 
«♦  threatened^  fill  thee  with  blood."    With  regard  to  the  death 
of  Cyras,  of  the  ninny  rehrtions  that  are  made,  the  above  has 
been  chosen  by  me  as  being  the  most  probable. 

The  Massagetae  use  the  same  dress  and  customs  as  the  21 5 
Scythians:  they  are  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot, 
ami  succeed  in  both  services.  They  are  archers,  fight  with 
s|Krars,  and  use  sagares/  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
countries.  They  adopt  gold  and  copper  for  all  purposes; 
for  they  use  copper  for  their  spears,  the  heads  of  f  heir  darts, 
and  their  sagarcs  and  adorn  tlicir  hehuets,  and  breast* plates, 
mmI  girdles,  with  gold  ;  on  the  brt^sts  of  their  horses  they 
also  pbce  plates  of  brass,  but  use  goUl  about  the  bridle,  bit, 
and  Dosslets;  iron  and  silver  they  never  use,  for  they  have 
none  in  their  country,  whereas  brass  and  gold  are  found  in 
nhundance. — They  have  the  following  customs:  every  man  216 
marries  one  woman,  but  they  nil  converge  with  her  in  com- 
mon;  for  it  is  not,  as' the  Greeks  represent,  the  Scytldans  who 
follow  that  custom,  but  the  Massagctae :  when  one  of  them 
feels  an  inclination  towards  any  woman,  he  suspends  his  quiver 
by  the  side  of  her  waggon,  and  enjoys  her  person  without  fear. 
They  prescribe  no  limit  to  age;  but  wlicn  a  man  becomes 
rcry  infirm,  ail  his  relations  assemble  and  sacrifice  him,  and 
ious  cattle  at  the  same  time;  tltey  then  boil  the  flesh  and 
t  on  it :  this  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  happiest  end  of 
life.  Such  as  die  of  disease,  they  do  not  eat,  but  place  under 
ground,  bewaihng  that  he  had  not  the  hapjiiness  to  be  sacri- 
aecd.  They  sow  no  pulse,  but  live  on  their  cattle  and  on 
fish,  which  is  furnished  in  abundance  by  the  Araxes:  they 
drink  milk.  Of  all  the  gods,  they  adore  the  sun  alone,  to 
vliom  ihey  sacrifice  hor^ics,  the  following  being  the  reason ; 
llmt  they  think  they  sliould  oiTer  to  the  fleetest  of  the  gods 
ihe  floetest  of  mortal  beings. 


*   A  sort  of  itouble-e<lged  haUle-    nearlyall  the  barb  a  rDiis  hordes  of  Em- 
Be ;  Ait  ittatniment  of  war  nsed  by    rope  from  ttio  east  lu  Ihe  west. 
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AT  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Cambjses  succeeded  to  the  throne :  I 
be  wiis  son  of  Cyrus  by  Cassandane  the  dau|^hter  ofPhraor- 
toi.  Thi^  princess  having  died  before  her  husband,  Cyrus 
nut  only,  mourned  deeply  her  loss  himself,  but  likewise  com- 
manded all  over  whom  his  power  extended  to  shew  the  marks 
of  mourning.  Cambyses,  accordingly,  sprung  from  this  wo- 
niaD  and  Cyrus,  considered  the  lonians  and  Aeolians  as 
slaves,  inherited  from  his  father,  and  preparing  an  incursion 
on  the  Effj'ptians,  took  all  those  over  whom  he  ruled,  and 
more  particularly  such  of  the  Greeks  as  he  had  in  subjection. 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  their  king  Psammitichus,  the  S 
Kg3'ptiaos  had  considered  themselves  as  the  most  ancient  race* 
io  the  world ;  but  since  Psammitichus,  having  obtained  the 
l^vemment,  chose  to  ascertain  what  nation  was  the  first, 
frora  that  period  they  allow  the  Phrygians  to  be  older  than 
tb^Siuelves,  but  consider  themselves  as  more  ancient  than  all 
the  others.     Psammitichus  not  being  able,  in  spite  of  his  en- 

r*  "ies,  to  find  any  solution  of  the  question  as  to  wlio  were 
most  ancient  of  mankind,  devised  the  following.  He  ga%^e 
iwo  new-bom  children  of  the  common  class  to  a  pastor  to  be 
brouglit  up  among  the  flocks,  afler  the  following  manner:  he 
|pi;%'e  orders  that  no  one  should  at  any  time  pronounce  any 


^P  Sort.     ThU 


MW  of  Ham,  and  grand- 
of  Nu«li,waji  theSrbt  thai  peopled 
Sgj|»L  Thw  18,  in  mj  opinion,  com- 
Ikl^tely  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrews  called  this  countiy  Mizraim, 
Mmd  lh«  TarkA  to  thia  day  call  ii  Mib- 

VOU  I. 


■ir,  thoaj^h  I  hey  write  it  >IJsr, 

This  observation  is  taken  from  Uia 
excellent  note^  of  Larcher^  to  whom  1 
(uu  indebted  far  all  the  other  notes  to 
this  book,  to  which  the  author's 
lA  not  subjoined. 
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word  before  them,  but  thai  ihey  sliould  be  placed  apart  by 
themselves  in  an  empty  hovel,  and  at  proper  times  goats 
should  be  brought  to  them,  and  when  they  were  filled  with 
milk}  the  herdsman  should  depart  on  his  business.  This 
Psammitichus  performed  and  command ctl,  from  a  desire  of 
hearing  what  sound  the  children  would  first  utter,  after  they 
should  have  ceased  the  unmeaning  cries.  Which  took  place 
accordingly.  For  after  the  pastor  had  been  thus  employed 
for  two  years,  both  the  children,  as  he  opened  the  door  and 
entered,  approached  hiin,  crying  out,  Bi'iKos,'  and  stretching 
forth  their  hands.  The  first  time  accordingly^  that  the  shep- 
herd heard  the  sound,  he  held  his  peace;  but  as  whenever  ne 
entered  and  attended  to  them,  tliis  same  sound  was  frequently 
repeated,  he  in  consequence  communicated  it  to  his  master, 
and,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  brought  the  children  into  his 
presence.  And  Psammitichu?;  himself*  having  heard  the 
sound,  endeavoured  to  inform  himself  what  nation  gave  the 
name  of  Bekos  to  any  thing;  by  enquiry^  he  fountl  tliat  the 
Phrygians  give  that  name  to  bread.  So  the  Egyptians,  tiiXer 
ponilertng  this  event,  allowed  that  the  Phrygians  were  more 
3  ancient  than  themselves.^ — That  matters  happcnetl  alter  the 
above  manner,  1  have  heard  from  the  priests  of  Vulcan  at 
Memphis-  But  the  Greeks  relate  many  other  idle  circum- 
stances, as  for  instance,  that  Psammitichus  cut  off  the  tongnes 
<»f  certain  women,  and  thus  provided  for  the  support  of^the 
cliildren  with  those  women.  Such,  then,  is  the  relation  they 
mvQ  concerning  the  bringing  up  of  the  children.  I  have  also 
neard  other  things  respecting  the  anilquitics  of  E^ypi^  ^t 
Memphis,  in  my  conversations  with  the  priests  of  Vulcan; 
and  indeed^  on  that  account,  I  went  to  Tliebes  and  Heliopo* 
lis,  wishing  to  be  satisfied  whctjier  they  would  agree  in  their 
relations  with  those  at  Memphis;  for  those  of  Heliopobs  are 
considered  to  be  the  most  learned  of  the  Egyptians  in  history.' 


"  These  children,  pn»bal>ly,  pro- 
nonnred  Bec^  Uie  rry  of  I  be  gfoats, 
which  Uiev  uUpinpted  to  imitftt^,  jih  \m 
assrrlM  by  th*"  sctudiosl  on  Ai^ollo- 
man  Hhodins,  «<  beius  ii  lermiiiatiui* 
pftuliar  to  ihp  CIrcrk  tongue. 

Thf  Mbsnrd  aUpmpt  to  <ti»c<»ver  the 
primiUve  {otiKne  has  bprn  rfinewed,  as 
ono  mav  i?»iy,  in  f«ur  own  time.  In  the 
fiflefiuFi  reritury,  J-Ttnes  IV.  kmg  of 
Scotland,  shut  up  two  ehildivii  rii  the 
ifibin«i  of  Tnchkeith,  with  n  dnmh  per- 
son lo  t«ke  care  of  thetu,  Wh«ii  tbcy 
«l^riy^d  at  manhotw!,  ihey  ^poke  ih© 
JaiijjwHge  of  Pnradistf,  pure  Hebrew. 


Henry  relate!!  this  cirrumatance  in  Ihe^ 
Bixlb  volume  of  his  History  of  Eiiji^ 
land,  and  laughs  at  its  absurdity.       t 

»  This  place  was  not  ordy  celebratedlj 
for  bt'ing»  in  n  manner,  the  school 
Hen:>dotus:  PUlo  here  studied  philo-j 
snphy,  and  Eudoxus  astronomy.     En* 
ReKius,  Cyril,   Augustine,  and  otheri,^ 
afiirm,,  th^t  I'lato  got  his  iuformalioii 
in  E^ypt;  and  Mr.  lir>'aiit  gays,  there i 
can  br  no  doubt  of  it.     See  Bryant  oB 
the  Plagnes  of  the.  Egyptians. — Plato 
resided    three    yeam    at    Helinpolis, 
where  he  wan  very  intimate  with  Lho 
Pric^tJ  of  tbe  Sun. — Egypt  vthb  not 
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With  rcspecl  to  what  I  heard  loiicbing  clfvlne  iimtters^  it  is 
not  niy  intention  to  publish  any  thing,  saving  only  their 
names;  as  I  presume  all  the  inhabitants  of  P^gypt  must  be 
ecjuaJly  acquainted  with  them.  Whatever  I  may  mention 
Couching  them,  it  will  be  ouiy  when  constrained  by  my  nar- 
rative Uiat  I  shall  allude  to  them. 

With  r^ard  to  Innivan  afiairs,  they  relale<l  the  following,  4 
mil  agreeing  in  one  and  the  same  account:  that  the  Egyptians 
were  ihc  first  of  all  nations  lliat  invented  the  year,  marking 
in  It  twelve  divisions,  at  tlie  end  of  which  the  seasons  come 
round  again.  They  assert  liiat  they  owe  this  invention  to 
llieir  kjjowledge  of  the  stars.  They  manage,  in  my  opinion, 
more  cleverly  than  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  insert 
an  intercalary  month  every  third  year  on  account  of  the  sea- 
sons; whereas  the  Egyptians,  making  all  tlieir  months  of 
lliirt)'  days,  add  to  every  year  five  supernumerary  days,  so 
that  with  them  the  circle  of  the  seasons  always  comes  to  the 
Mine/  They  affirm  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  that 
mrc  namc^  to  the  gods,  and  thai  the  Greeks  borroweti  llieni 
Ircina  them  ;  that  they  also  were  the  first  to  erect  altars,  sla- 
luai,  und  tcnudes  to  the  gods,  and  to  carve  figures  un  istone ; 
ihal  raostof  tnese  events  happerie<l  accor<lirig  to  their  relation 
ihey  proved  to  me.  They  rclateil  that  Menes  was  tijc  first 
mortal  who  reignod  over  Egypt :  that  under  him  llje  whole 
of  Egypt,  the  Theban  nome  exceptctl,  was  u  marsh;  that  in 
iiiusie  days  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  lands  now  existing 
l>enesUh  the  lake  Moeris,  to  which  it  is  a  seven  days'  voyage 
up  the  river  from  the  sea. — And  they  appeared  to  me  correct  5 
in  what  they  said  resj)ccting  the  country;  for  it  is  clear  to 
tiny  one,  (provided  he  is  a  man  of  some  judgment,)  that  has 
heiird  previously  of  the  circumstance,  but  beholds  it,  ifiat 
Egypt,  to  which  the  Greeks  sail,  is  a  country  acr|uired  by 
EgA'ptians,  and  a  gift  of  the  river;  and  that  also  abovi; 


odI}'  llic  f,ch<to\  of  Plato,  bat  of  Mu- 

•Bt^'i  |>os,  Daedalus,  Homer, 

L^!  l*»n,   DemocrilUH,  &c. — 

HH"  UuMntut  8ir:u1u9-     Btfoe. 
A  iMMiiiiroaB  rcTHian  has  overrhrown 

bi^.  ,r. 

^'  ..  -    1  ■  ,-^     -..'fS, 

*    If  their  yenr  had  been  eicactly 

hunflr«4l  tinrl  «ixty-five  duy!t,  tar 

Ihe  reasons  tihvays  coming  at  Uie 

.....      ,*,..    ..,:......   -„„t,i|u5   would 

9l  <  riejs  coHH?  in 

Ikf     .  ilh  ihe  others. 

DliMSuruj  Jiiculus  suorts,  thai  llie  lu- 


habitants  ofTbebe*,  lu  E(f\pt,  inlerca- 
lattni  at  the  end  of  each  year  five  da>« 
and  a  quarter,  Ijarcher  supposes  there 
were  in  F.^pt  ivro  Sf>rt»  of  years,  the 
ci\il  one  tif  tiiree  hutulri''!  and  ai^ty- 
fiTo  days,  and  tlie  u^ntrinioiiiicNl  one, 
knowD  ottly  to  tlu^  prH'sU,  by  ^hicb 
they  regulated  tbeirYeslivaJs,ai»d  cim- 
ciliated  to  tlieiiisehe^  the  respect  of 
tlie  people.  This  lu»t  year  was  not 
known  lo  Herndoiiiti,  and  indeed  it 
will  with  great  diificuUy  that  Plato 
iind  lindoxus,  who  lived  thirteen  ycani 
with  the  flgyplian  priest*, c<nild  draw 
fruin  Ihetn  Ihiti  discovery,  of  \>luttk 
they  made  a  great  layBteiy. 
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this  lake,  for  three  days*  navigation,  the  country  is  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  although  concerning  this  part  they  related  nothin|^ 
of  the  kind. 

For  the  nature  of  the  land  of  Egypt  is  after  the  Jbllowing 
kind.  First  when  sailing  towards  it,  and  yet  one  day's  voyage 
Irom  the  land,  if  you  heave  the  lead,  you  will  haul  up  mnd^ 
and  be  in  eleven  orgyae  water;*  this  shows  that  the  land 

6  brought  down  by  the  river  extends  sjo  ^hr. — I'he  length  of 
Egypt  following  the  sea  is  sixty  schoeni,  according  to  wtiat 
we  call  Egypt  Irom  the  gulf  of  Plinthinites  to  the  lake  of  Ser- 
boniSj  to  which  the  mount  Casius  stretcher?:  froin  this  lake, 
then,  the  distance  is  sixty  schoeni;  for  such  people  as  are 
poor  in  tenitory  measure  by  orgyae;'  such  as  are  not  quite 
»o  straitened,  by  stadia ;  such  as  have  an  extensive  territory, 
by  parasangs;  such  as  possess  very  vast  regions,  by  schoeni : 
now  the  parasang  is  equal  to  thirty  stadia;  and  each  schocnus, 
which  k  the  Egyptian  measure,  to  sixty  stadia ;  so  that  the 
side  of  Egypt  along  the  sea  may  be  three  thousand  six  hun- 

7  dred  stadia. — From  thence  in  land  up  to  Heliojxilis,  Egypt 
is  wide,  wholly  plain,  without  water^  and  marshy,  Tlie  road 
from  tlie  sea  to  Heliopolis  is  pretty  nearly  equal  in  length  to 
the  road  from  Athens,  leading  Irom  the  altar  of  the  twelve 
gods*  in  that  place  to  the  temple  of  Jove  Olympian  at  Pisa. 
A  person  measuring  these  two  roads,  might  find  some  slight 
diflerence  between  them,  but  not  more  than  fifteen  stadia; 
lor  the  road  from  Athens  to  Pisa  wants  fifteen  stndia  to  be 
fifteen  hundred ;  whereas  that  from  the  sea  to  Heliopolis  is 

S  full  that  number/ —  From   Heliopolis,  as  you  continue  as- 


*  One  day*g  navigadon,  accorrling; 
to  Herodotus,  iv.  80,  is  equal  to  1,300 
etadia.  Now  the  stadium  ti&ed  by  our 
hifltomn  Is  about  51  toisos;  hence  it 
follows,  thnt  one  €lay'*  nnvigntion  is 
father  more  tbnn  twenty-five  leagues* 

Off  the  eoa^t  of  C^pt  soundings 
give  mud,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
Icitguca,  accurdmg  to  Shaw  ;  tind  ut 
the  distance  of  seventeen,  according 
to  Brace. 

'  I'his  passage  m  embarassing :  it 
is  generaUy  undflrstiKHl  of  private 
land  holders:  "Tftoae  who  possess  but 
little  land,  meamire  this  hind  by  or- 
gyae, &t\"  Accordinj^  to  which  iil- 
terprctation^  (here  niunt  bare  been 
maDy  private  indiv^idoals  snfficientlj 
extensive  landholders  to  use  the 
achoenu8«  a  measure  equivalent  to  one 
league  and  a  quarter,  French.  Itap- 
f ear9  to  roe  vcrjr  probable,  that  He- 


rndohip  la  here  speaking  of  the  differ- 
ent itinerary  ineiusures  in  uae  among 
different  nations,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  extent  of  their  terri- 
tories. 

^  This  was  in  the  Pythic  place  of 
Athens.  Pisistratiis  son  of  Hippias 
I  he  tyrant  dedicated  it  to  the  twelve 
gods  when  he  was  arehon. 

*  In  the  report  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  extent  of  Egypt,  he  hns 
made  use  of  a  stade,  wliich  u  totally 
diflerent  from  that  which  he  uset 
when  he  refers  to  Greece  or  Persia-— 
This  appears  in  a  remarkable  instance, 
where  he  aaftigns  an  equal  number  of 
stades  within  15,  to  the  space  between 
Athens  and  Pisa,  as  between  Helio- 
polis and  the  sea-con»t  of  Egypt,  al- 
though the  former  be  about  10^,  the 
laUer  8ti  G.  miles  only  i  the  one  gir. 
ing  a  proportion  of  7  J$,  the  other  of 


^ 
^ 


cending,  E^ypt  becomes  uarrow ;  for  on  the  one  side  extends 
the  mountain  of  Arabia,  stretching  from  north  to  south  and 
<iouth-ca5t^  always  rising  in  the  direction  ol'thc  sea  called  i\w 
Erythraean;  in  this  range  are  found  the  quarries,  cut  out  for 
tlje  pyramids  at  Memphis*  At  this  last  place  the  muuiilaiii 
makea  a  bend  towards  the  part  above-mentioned  ;^  and  where 
it  has  tlio  greatest  length,  is,^  as  1  have  undcr&too<i,  two 
mooths'  journ<^  from  cast  to  west.  On  the  side  of  EgypW 
toiTttrds  Libya,  8lrelcbes  another  rocky  mountain,  covered 
witJi  Ban«l,  in  uhich  the  pyramid,'*  arc,  i^iid  stretching  along  in 
the  s&n  IT  an  that  part  of  the  Arabian  mountain  that 

e3Ltemi>  ard,     Thug,  from  Heliopolis  there  is  no  great 

cxieot  of  country  belonging  to  Egypt;  but  for  four  days* 
Toyappe  up  the  stream  the  territory  is  narrow.  The  part  be- 
tween die  two  mountains  described  is  plain  country;  and  in 
(be  piacefs  where  it  is  narrowest,  it  appeared  to  me  there  were 
about  two  hundred  stadia,  and  no  more,  betwixt  the  mountain 
of  Arabia  and  the  otiier  called  the  Libyan,  Front  that  place 
Eg^rpC  a^in  increases  in  breadth.  Such  accordingly  is  the 
nature  m  this  country. — From  Hehopolii*  to  Thebes  it*  a 
Toyai^  of  nine  days  up  the  river;  or  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  s^ixly  stailia,  as  they  reckon  eighty-one  sclioeni. 
TliciM?  Hatha  of  i^gypt  being  put  togelhcr,  the  length  on  the 
tide  of  tile  sea,  as  I  liave  already  shown  before,  is  three 
thou^ouid  six  hundred  stadia.  And  now  I  shall  slmw  what  is 
the  diiitance  from  the  scii  inland  up  to  Thebes;  it  is  six 
tboiDand  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia ;  the  di:»taiicc  from 


1^12  to  a  degr«»e.  So  that  Uc  appears 
Id  liivr  uiietl  sLid^s  of  fliflerent  acalea, 
iHllboiitB  oooacioQsness  of  it. — Rntiut, 

'  Tktl  i«  to  say,  £r>thraeAn»  or  Red 
Sea,  iB^tlooed  line  4.     Stkweig. 

■  T%o  whole  extfrtit  of  thl»  country 
la  kasth  from  Pliitue  and  ttic  cntaruotn 
^frawards^faftsbeencsfeeiticd  to  have 
b«t<^epD  five  and  filt  liutidred 
It  consisted  of  Ihrw  prittnpMt 
i»  the  Thebais,  thf  Heptjvno- 
Utd  D«lta,  and  thf">o  vverc  stjhdi- 
IfUoAnaUrr  pruviitcf  !^,  crtlled  by 
Onwlct,  Nomei.  Of  these,  ac' 
diaa  lo  Strabo,  ten  were  to  the 
Tbvhatf ,  ten  aI^o  in  Ibnt  portion  called 
Dr|tA«  mid  siTtef  n  m  ih**  intermediate 
whirh  I  Heptniwrniff. 

t*  '  the    country 

'    '  tVoiii  ibf^ 
mI,  UII  it 
iv  .  1.        r   Kgypl, 

I  f tood  a  pUc€  cmUed  CertaAunim. 


f)y  Stmho  terccsuro.  All  the  way  to 
this  placo  tlie  river  Nile  mn  for  the 
roost  part  in  out  channel,  and  the  re- 
gion wa»  bounded  on  one  side  wiUi 
the  moimtaios  of  Libya,  and  on  the 
othor,  whieh  wan  lo  the  oast,  with  the 
moTintaius  of  Arabia,  As  the  latter 
eonnsttd  uf  one  proh>nged  ridjje,  Hc- 
rudulus  speaks  vf  them  in  the  sin- 
gubir,  as  one  mountain,  and  aays 
that  it  rearhefl  no  ftirlhf  r  than  Lower 
Egypt,  and  the  first  division  of  the 
Nile,  which  waa  nearly  opposHc  to 
the  Pyramid*.  Here  the  river  v.n^ 
severed  into  two  ndditionnl  stn  n  , 
the  PeluBiac  and  the  C'anobiCj  \miu  li 
bounded  Lower  Eajpt,  called  Delta, 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  while  the 
orij^inal  KlTeani,  rjUled  the^iebeanytic, 
pursued  its  cotirse  downward,  and 
nflcr  having  a«*nt  out  mme  other 
bran<'heBy  At  lojt  entcrad  the  vea.— 
Brvttnt. 
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Thebes  lo  the  city  called  ElephiintU  is  one  lliouiaiid  oiglitj 
hundretl  stiulia* 
lU      Of  the  country,  therefore,  thus  described,  the  most  )^»trt, 
the  priest  told  ine,  and  as  it  appeared  to  me  invbt-lf  aljio,  ha#l 
been  added  to  Egypt ;  for  the  space  between  the  two  mountain 
above  described,  lying  above  the  city  of  Memphis,  iippearedi*] 
to  me  to  have  been,  at  some  lime  or  other,  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  at-^ 
were  once,  we  know,  the  environs  of  Ilium,  Teuthrania,  and^ 
Ephesus,and  the  plain  of  the  Meander,  if  one  may  compare  sue! 
small  thin^  with  lari^e,  for  of  the  rivers  which  have  brought 
down  the  sediment  tliat  forms  those  different  countries,  non< 
of  tliem  in  size  is  deserving  to  be  compared  even  with  one  oi 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile  i  whereas  that  river  lias  five  mouths*/] 
There  are  also  other  rivers  not  comparable  in  size  with  tho'j 
Nile,  wliicli  have  wrought  great  changes;  the  names  of  which 
I  might  mention,  and  among  others,  above  all,  the  Achelou%i 
which,  Hovving  through  Acarnania,  and  disemboguing  in  ihei 
sea,    has   already   changed   into   mainland   one   half  of  th#] 

11  Echinades  islands. — There  is  in  the  land   of  Arabia,  at  noJ 
great  distance  from  Egypt,  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  stretching  fioi 
that  calieil  the  Erythraean,  long  and  narrow,  as  I  now  procee< 
to  describe.     From  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  to  the  main  sea^j 
the  length  is  such  that  forty  days  are  spent  in  the  voyage,  ou\ 
board  a  row-boat:  in  breadth,  where  it  is  wfdest,  it  is  tialf 
day's  voyage ;  and  an  ebb  and  How  take  place  in  it  every  dayji 
I  tliink  that  at  some  time  or  other,  heretolbre,  Egv|3t  was  alsoij 
such  another  gulf;  this  gulf,  stretching  from   the  norlheriil 
sea  towards  Etiiiopia ;  the  otliei'  (the  Arabian  gulf,  which  I 
shall  describe,)  stretching  from  the  soutlicrn  sea  towards  Syrianj 
and  being  ^separated  only  by  a  small  space  of  laud,  almo:$te| 
working  through  one  anothcr^s  shores,  and  uniljjjg.     IJ^  theii^j 
tlie  Nile  were  to  turn  his  course  into  the  Arabian  gtdli  wluitj 
would  hinder  that  gulf  from  being  filled  by  the  mud  brought] 
down  by  the  stream  in  the  space  of  twenty  thousand  years?*' 
1  myself,  at  least,  think  it  might  be  filled  within  ten  thousiuuK 
Wherefoi'c,  then,  in  the  ttme  that  elapsed  before  I  was  bor 
might  not  a  gulf,  even  if  much  larger  than  this,  have  beei 

12  filled   up  by  such  a  river,  and  one  so  mighty? — I  believi 
therefore,  what  has  been  said  of  Egypt,  and  those  who  relati 
these  things;  and  I  am  of  myself  convinced  it  is  so,  seein| 


•  HcrudutuiK  reasons  thus  ; — If  lliu 
Nile  xrtre  luliniUed  to  flow  into  the 
Arabian  Ouir,  the  rceitluum  of  mud 
wuuld  fill  it  up  in  twenty,  or  c»ua  in 
ten,  Ihouiitind  years.  If  iliu  whole  uf 
Egipl,  therBfore,  wect   once  a  ^uH, 


Jt  is  not  iinlikdy  thitit  it  ^Iioiild  liai 
t>«en  choked  up  viith  mud,  iu  the  ii 
detiaitc  period  of  age^  before  his  tuu^ 
Thb  18  no  Hrgumeriil  that  Buch  a  gulf 
cvereiiftted. 
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timt  Egypt  stretches  into  the  sea  more  than  the  neighbouring 
laiidf  lliat  shells  arc  found  on  the  mountains,'  and  a  coat  of 
Slit  on  the  surface,  such  as  to  injure  even  the  pyramids;  and 
moreover  that  the  motintain  aix>ve  Memphis  is  the  only  place 
of  Egypt  where  there  is  any  sand ;  add  nUo  that  Egypt  re- 
sembles neither  the  neighbouring  country  of  Arabia,  nor 
Libya,  nor  Syria,  (for  there  are  Syrians  that  inhabit  the  parts 
of  Arabin  near"  the  sea,)  but  its  soil  is  black  and  friable,  as 
formed  of  mud  and  alluvion,  brouglit  down  from  Ethiopia 
by  the  river ;  whereas  we  see  the  soil  of  Libya  is  red  and 
saiKiVf  and  that  of  Arabia  ami  Syria  loamy  and  istony. 

Tfie  priests  also  mentioned  to  mo  this,  another  strong  13 
proof  respecting  the  country:  that,  under  king  Moeris,  when- 
ever llie  river  rose  only  eight  cubits,  it  watered  that  part  of 
Eg;ypt  beneath  Memnhis;  and,  from  the  death  of  Moeris  to 
the  time  when  1  hearo  these  matters  from  the  priests,  was  not 
vet  niriety  years;  but  now,  unless  the  river  rises  sixteen  or  at 
MAst  fifteen  cubits,  it  does  not  overflow  the  country.  And  it 
«p|>ears  to  n»e,  that  those  Egyptians  who  inhabit  the  otlier 
conntrie^  lielow  the  lake  Moeris,  ami  that  calletl  the  Delta,  in 
particular,  if  this  territory  goes  on  increasing  in  height  in  the 
«ime  profHirlion,  and  augmenting  in  size  like  heretofore,  as  the 
Nile  will  not  be  able  to  inundate  it,  the  Egyptians  will  suflfer 
ever  after  wJiat  they  themselves  sai<l  the  Greeks  would  at 
e  time  suffer;  for  understanding  that  the  whole  territory 

the  Greeks  is  watered  by  rain,  and  not  by  rivers,  as  their 
om-^ii  is,  they  said;  "  that,  some  lime  or  other,  the  Greeks,  if 
**  dbAppoiDteil  in  their  hopes,  would  die  of  hunger/*  The 
moMiing  of  which  observation  was :  **  that  if  providence  did 
H  not  send  them  rain,  but  a  drought,  the  Grecians  would  be 
•^destroyed  by  famine;  for  they  have  no  other  resource  for 
**  wiittar,  except  from  heaven  alone."— And  this  was  said  by  14 
the  Egyptians  of  the  Grecians  with  justice;  but  now  I  will 
6Lato  how  it  is  with  the  Egyptians:  should  it  happen,  as  I 
liave  said  before,  that  the  country  below  Memphis  should 
in  height  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  time  gone  by, 

naturalists,  that  tlie  highest  mountains 
have  not  been  covered  with  water. 
'J  lie»io,  in  Uie  times  of  aurh  gpn^ral  inun- 
cJi^Uuns,  appeared  like  so  many  Islands. 
Ill  every  part  of  £^7>t,  ou  digging, 
a  brackidh  waler  is  lofind,  containing 
natrum,  marine  saU,  and  a  Itttle  nllrf , 
Even  when  the  gardens  are  c»f  ertiowed 
for  the  sake  of  watcrinR  them,  the 
surface  of  the  ground^  after  tl»e  eva- 
poration and  absorption  of  the  water, 
a  p  pears  a1  a  zed  ov  er  wi  th  sa  1 1 , — Fo/nry . 


*  It  U  very  certain  tliat  shells  are 
Anoid  vpon  Uie  mountainis  of  Eg^ypt, 
kai  tkli  by  no  means  proves  the  e\i§t. 
•nee  <ef  ike  t^ptlan  ^ulf.  SheUs 
ftteo  mte  found  upon  mountains  much 
iMiclMir  than  those  of  Ej^pt,  in  Europe, 
AmtM^  unA  America.  Thi»  only  proves 
tkal  All  those  reftlona  have  in  part 
llMtkco<  "'  '*ic  waters  of  the  sea^ 
mme  at  nd  some  at  another. 

I  tuy  ill  ,....,  .    j.ause  it  isf  certain, 
th<^  nbierraliofi  of  ttie  moAt  skilful 
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whitl  else  coirM  l>ef"nl  iho^L*  Egy[)liumi  who  hilmbit  timt 
lerritofy  bnt  li>  die  of  bungtn'?  since  neitJier  woiiUl  the  Itiiul 
be  refreshed  with  ruin,  iior  would  the  river  be  able  to  overtJa^- 
the  fields.  At  the  present,  however,  the  inhabitanis  oi'  that 
territory  ure  of  all  men,  and  even  the  Etryptians  themselves, 
those  who  retip  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  the  lea^t  toil ;  for 
these  have  not  the  labour  of  drawing  furrows  with  tlie  plough, 
or  digging,  or  performing  any  othei*  work  such  as  the  rest  of 
mankind  do  for  procuring  corn;  but  wlien  the  river,  of  it^lf 
mnning  over  the  fields,  has  watered  them,  and  afterwards 
withdrawn  back  to  its  own  channel,  then  each  sowin»  his  own 
field,  drives  into  it  some  swine:  when  the  6eed  has  been 
trodden  in  by  these  animals,'  he  waits  then  for  the  harvest;  aii4 
having  causetl  the  corn  to  be  beat  out  by  the  s%viiie,  he  t 
it  home  without  any  fuicther  trouble.  '   .'-^ 

la  If  we  chooj^e  to  follow  the  opinion  of  tlic  loniims 
respect  to  what  concerns  Egypt,  who  asaert  that  the  Delta 
only  is  properly  Egypt,  saying  that  along  the  sen  it  extends 
from  the  place  called  Perseus's  tower,  to  the  Tarichaea  of 
Pelusius,  a  space  of  foity  schoeni;  that  from  the  sea  inland  it 
extends  to  the  city  ot  Cercasorum,  near  whicl*  the  Nile 
divides,  one  branch  flowing  to  Pehisium,  and  the  other  to 
CaMobus;  whereas  the  rest  of  Egypt  belongs  in  part  to  Libva 
and  in  part  to  Arabia:  adopting  this  opinionj  we  might  tle- 
■mon^trato,  I  say^  that  originally  there  was  no  cotmti'y  belong'- 
ing  to  the  Egyptians^  for  the  Delta,  as  the  Egyptians  them- 
-selves  represent,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  formed  from  the 
earth  washed  down,  and,  to  use  the  expression,  but  lately 
risen  to  view.  If,  therefore,  tliere  was  no  territory  belonging 
to  them,  what  folly  must  theirs  have  been  to  have  fancied 
themselves  the  most  ancient  of  nations?  Surely  it  \vas  not 
necessary  for  them  to  recur  to  the  experiment  of  the  children, 
in  order  to  know  what  language  they  would  first  pronounce. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  take  tbeir  rise 
at  the  same  time  with  that  part  of  their  country  called  by  the 
loiiians  Delta,  but  that  they  ha\^e  always  been  ever  since  thit 


*  Plutairh,  EudoxuH,  and  Pliny  re- 
late the  same  fact.  Valcnaer  doea  not 
hesitate  to  consider  it  a  fable  iiiTentcd 
by  Herodotus ;  and  the  ga^acions  Wea- 
fcUng  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
though  he  has  not  rejected  the  eiprea- 
8ion.  Gale,  nut  UiinkiDj^  swine  adapted 
to  tread  down  the  grain,  has  siib- 
•titated  oycti,  because  in  Heaychius 
und  Pharerinus,  the  word  us  seems  to 
»i|fuify  an  o\.  They  are  at  present 
jnftde  use  of  in  some  of  «nr  prrovlnces, 


to  find  out  troines,  wltli  a  kind  of 
inuxzlc  to  prevent  their  devouring 
them.  My  own  opinion  on  thia  matter 
is,  that  Herodotus  is  niiataken  only 
wiili  re^rd  to  the  time  when  tb«y 
were  admitted  into  the  fields.  It  wad 
probaljly  before  the  com  was  Hown, 
that  they  might  eat  the  roots  of  the 
aquatic  plants^  which  might  prove  of 
injury  to  the  grain. — See  Diodorut 
Siculus. 
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human  race  has  existed  i  nnd  that  ns  their  land  extended,  a 
svkkI  number  among  them  remained,  while  others  went  lower 
down ;  of  old,  therefore,  the  Thebais  was  called  Egypt,'  the 
circuit  of  which  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
staditi. — If  then  we  judge  rightly  concerning  these  people,  the  16 
opinion  of  the  lonians  with  regard  to  Egypt  is  not  correct ; 
whereas,  if  the  sentiment  of  the  lonians  is  right,  I  will  shew 
thai  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  lonians  themseivea  know  how 
to  reckon,  when  they  say  that  there  are  only  three  parts  in  the 
wbole  world,  to  wit,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya;  for  they  ought 
Mirdjr  to  add  a  fourth  to  these,  namdy,  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
if^  At  teast,  that  country  belongs  neither  to  Asia  nor  to  Libya; 
for,  according  to  this  reasoning,  it  is  evident  the  Nile  does 
not  separate  Asia  from  Libya,  since  it  divides  at  the  point  of  the 
Delta,  which  it  embraces,  so  that  that  country  lies  betwixt  Asia 
irad  Libya. — Dismiss  we  now  the  opinion  of  the  lonians,  and  17 
pfxx^eed  to  mention  our  own  on  these  matters;  which  is,*  that 
ijie  whole  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Egyptians  is  Eg}'pt, 
alter  the  same  manner  as  that  inhabitetl  by  the  Cilicians  is 
CUicia,  and  that  by  the  Assyrians,  Assyria;  with  regard  to 
the  boundary  of  Asia  and  Libya,  I  know  of  none  that  can 
jiMtlj  be  so  called  except  the  limits  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  if  we 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  we  shall  regard  the  whole  of 
Egfptt  beginning  from  the  Catadupians*  and  the  city  of  Ele- 
pbantk,  as  dtdded  into  two  parts,  and  sharing  in  both  names; 
ooe  side  of  it  belonging  to  Libya  and  die  other  to  Asia: 
for  the  Nile,  entering  the  country  at  the  Catadupians,  flows 
to  the  sea,  dividing  Egypt  in  the  middle,  Down  to  the  city 
of  Orcasorum,  then,  the  Nile  flows  in  one  stream ;  but  from 
tluiT  '  '  is  divided  into'  three  channels;  one  of  which,  called 
rill  in  mouth,  turns  to  the  east;  another  of  these  chan- 

oek  ij»  in  the  direction  of  the  west,  and  this  one  is  called  the 
CboolHC  mouth  :  but  the  straight  channel  of  the  Nile*  is  this; 
descending  from  the  upper  country,  the  river  comes  to  the  point 
-of  the  D^ta ;  then  dividing  the  Delta  down  the  middle,  it 
&Us  into  the  sea,  giving  to  this  channel  by  no  means  the 
smalle^^  ^  -t  celebrated  portion  of  its  waters;  it  is  called 
rile  Set  mouth.     There  are  also  two  other  mouths  di- 

verging tiom  the  Sebennitic,  leading  to  the  sea,  the  names 
appropriated  to  which  are  the  following:  the  Saitic  and  the 
Mendesian*    The  Bolbotine  and  Bucolic  mouths  are  not 


■  8««  Matthlaei  Gr.  Gram.  p.  iil,    larfe  one  is  in  Ethiopia.  ^  Larcker. 
•  ifMSf  It,  9*  r.  X. ;  lit.  "  but  we     rpi^ffloQ  odov^,    Scktceig.  Lex.  Herod 


*  L  e.  At  \kt  leeond  cataract 
WOV,  I. 


the 


>  Se«  Matthiae,  Gr.  Grsun.  p.  548, 
or  9cot.  %9i,  |[,  t. 
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18  farmed  hj  nnlure,  but  ^xcovoleti  by  art, —  An  argument  iui 
favour  o[  my  opttiion,  tbat  Egypt  is  gudi  iu  extent  as  1  hav«^j 
shouTi  in  my  discourse,  is  the  oracle  pronounced  at  Animon 
which  I  was  informed  of  after  I  had  inferred  my  own  conclu* 
sion'  respecting  EcypL  For  they  of  the  cities  of  Marea  an< 
Apis,  as  they  inhabited  the  parUs  of  t^ypt  on  the  bounds  o( 
Libya,  imagining  they  were  Libyans,  not  Egyptians,  an<' 
displeased  with  the  sacred  institutions,  ami  wishing  not  to  b^l 
prohibited  the  use  of  heU^av^ /or  Jbod^^  sent  a  deputation  t« 
Ammon,  stating,  **  that  there  was  nothing  common  betwi 
*f  them  and  the  Egyptian*;  for  they  dwelt  without  the  Dell 
*•  and  did  not  use  the  same  language^  with  liiem^  and,  then 
"  fore,  they  wished  to  be  alJowed  to  eat  of  all  sorts  ot^  meat." 
But  the  divinity  would  not  permit  tbeni  to  act  in  that  manner*^ 
siiying,  **  that  the  land  which  the  Nile,  overflowing,  watei 


19  *f 


is  Egypt;  and  that  all  were  Egyptians  who,  Inhabiting 
low  tte  city  of  Elephantis,  drink  of  its  stream." — Such 


the  oracle  pronounced  to  them  :  now  the  Nile,  when  it  rises^ 
overflows  iKit  only  the  Delta,  but  also  parts  of  the  country 
said  to  belong  to  Libya  and  Arabia,  in  many  places  t-.- 
journey  on  either  side,  soinetiiiies  still  more,  someLinu 

Concerning  the  nature  of  this  river,  I  was  able  to  coih 
nothing,  whether  from  tlve  priests  or  any  other  individual 
L  was  anxious,  nevertheless,  to  learn  from  them  why  the  Nih 
overflows,  beginning  to  rise  at  the  tummer  solsiice,  and  cont 
tlnuing  for  one  hundred  days;  and  when  it  has  nearl^^  coi 
pleted'  that  number  of  days,  sinks  back,  diminishing  its  sLream; 
so  thiit  during  the  whole  winter  it  remains  sniaU»  until  the^ 
return  of  the  summer  solstice.    Concerning  none  of  these  pai 
ticulars,  accordingly,  was  I  able  to  collect  any  informationr 
from  the  Egyptians,  although  I  enquired  of  them  what  power 
the  Nile  has  to  make  it  different  in  nature  from  all  olhei 
streams;   for  my  own   information,    I,  accordingly,  put  thi 
above-mentioned  questions,  and  also  inquired  wherelbre  it  is  the 
oiily  one  of  all  rivers  that  does  not  furnish  breexcs  from  its  sur-, 


\>e:  <j  *y»^wv,     M&tth.  Gr. 

Gr.-t.N    i     ■:  ■•''- 

=  1  hnvc  4Ld4t>^  tho  woriis,  "  for 
fixMi/*  on  the  authoriry  of  ii.  41*  and 
iv,  im, 

»eJin((,  Htid,  after  him,  Tiarcht^r,  nndor. 
Bland  oftaXoyinv  of  t%e  langutige,  as 
ia  \.  14:^.  Scl»\M'ii!ha»:'(ifter  traoslatca 
.¥j>re«bicu  venire." 

the  iDcreaae  of  Uic  xif«r;  "  hifciriiif 


risen  during  that  Dumber  of  dayfti" 
SchweipUaeuserdianpprf^ves  this  tri 
tilatioaf  and  renders  **fxpIeto  fere  l»£ 
nuinero  dierum."  I  think  Ltircliei 
versivD  h  more  agreeable  tit  g< 
seaie,  Hiaco  Herodotus  has  just 
served  ihftt  taripxtrai  6  NtTXoc  wXfl^ 
9i>ujiv  -  -  .  ■  ijri  itcnrdi'  tjfiifiaQ, 
would  anw  contradict  himtielf  iu  »oi 
manner  by  BAyin^^  that  iis  im^i 
does  not  eontiDue  *'  quite  ooe  huadrc 
dftys/*    But  I'ousnit  .SV/^wd|r*  ^^' 
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fiuie.— Ttiere  are,  liowever,  some  among  the  Greek«,  who  wts}»-  '2Q 
mg  to  be  diiitinguishetl  by  iheW  wi*;dom,  huve  mentioned  three 
different  ninnners  of  explainin*^  the  nature  of  this  stream.  Of 
xhese  theories,  two  I  do  not  hold  worthy  of  mention,  excepting^ 
ontj  so  far  as  to  point  them  out:  one  of  the^c  wsserts,  that 
the  eeestan  gnles  are  the  caitses  of  the  river's  rising,'  by  im- 
peding the  Nile  in  its  pftssajr^  to  the  sea  ;  biit  now  it  has  several 
times  nappenetl  that  the  ctesi«in  gales  did  not  blow,  whcrt-fl* 
ihe  Nile  still  acts  iu  the  same  manner;  add  al^io,  that  if  the 
efasAxi  gales  were  the  cause,  all  the  other  rivers  that  flow  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  iheetesi^n  winds,  would  certainly  undergo 
ibe  sume  change  with  the  Nilej  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  in- 
ftflnuch  as,  being  smaller,  they  present  a  less  violent  current. 
Now,  there  are  several  rivers  in  Syria,  several  also  in  Libya, 
which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  changes  as  the  Nile. — I'he  ai 
cvtber  theory  is  more  absurd  than  the  one  ju«t  mentioned^  but 
in  truth  more  man^ellous:  according  to  this,  it  is  asserted^ 
thmti  coming  from  tlie  ocean,  the  river  is  itself  the  cause  of  its 
chunget^,  and  timt  the  oeenn  flows  all  round  the  earth.' — The  2!2 
third  opinion,  although  by  far  the  most  plausible,  is  the  most 
removed  from  the  truth :  for  thig  theory  does  not  at  all  satistj* 
««•  by  saying  that  the  Nile  proceetls  from  melted  snow ;  since 
thai  river  flows  out  of  Libya,  athwart  Ethiopia,  and  thence 
enters  Eg)*pt :  by  what  means  then  could  its  stream  be  formed^ 
af  «f>ow,  iiowing  us  it  does  from  the  hottest  [countries]  lowardi 
the  cdkler  ?  1  o  a  man  capable  of  reasoning  on  these  matters,. 
miifiv  things*  will  occur  from  whence  he  may  infer,  that  it  is 
vat  fekely  me  stream  of  this  river  should  proceed  from  snow^ 
The  first  and  chief  proof  is  afforded  by  the  winds,  which  blow 
wurfTf  from  those  regions;  the  second  is,  that  that  country 
ii  constAntlv  without  rain  or  ice;  and  after  a  fall  of  snow  it 
mii«t  necessarily  rain  within  five  days :  so  that  if  it  snowed 
m  those  countrieis  k  would  likewise  rain.*  In  the  third 
phice,  the  men  there  are  black  irom  heat;  kites  and  swallows' 


•  rXtfOvii*^  without  the  genitive  ar* 
tkit  ro&,  Kt  Mfttthinr^  Gr.  Gram.  p. 
al9,  or  ftcct  54 1  y  note. 

*  TlikJ  explanation  seems  ta  b«  as 
(Aiiowt :  (be oceitn,  which  (he  an£i«at« 

ss  composed  of  fresh  WAtipr, 
iua**t»«  Ih©  earth  ;  when  th«  pe- 
riod or  eiesian  gales  Wow» 
a,  pi  "fm-ntPT  is  driven  <lowti 
l«¥r  M-ocetn, 
wh-  le  ;  the 

rfJurti'-L-     t?,    iii.it    im-    MJperabuil- 

tralem  ru»h  iwio  the  chABoel  of 
iTcr.  %od  C9use  i(  to  ovelflow  tbe 


truth,  Bavouring  highly  of  the  atMurti 
and  manelloua. 

^  L\L  "  say*  nothing.** 

*  rwv   ra  ttoW^u     Wesftelioi;^  tvp- 

plies  rtKftfipttJDT  It  •   '>'• **quorum» 

paidh  uHl^  svrii'  i"ia  multa 

adsunt   viM,"   ^r  i|i;haeuBer, 

with  that  ingeniousneas  which  diftin* 
gnishes  him  and  Heyne,  obaerrM  tbitt 
Weftselingi's  explanation  wcmld  do 
very  well  if  the  reading  waii  t^v 
TToXXd  iVri,  Bed  turbal  adjectus  rd  ar* 
ticulu8,qni  quid  hue  fftciat  non  video. 

»  M  hi«h  is  not  the  mie  ;  we  iii,  10, 


a  theory,  in     iitfm. 


to& 
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abide  there  the  year  tbrougli;  and  cranes,  to  avoid  the  cold  of 
Scythiai  migrate  to  those  places  tbr  winter  quarters;  now, 
\(  it  snowed  never  bo  little  in  the  country  through  which  the 
Nile  flows,  and  from  whence  H  commences  its  course,  not  one 
2S  of  these  things  could  take  place,  as  is  proved  of  necessity. — He 
who  suggested  what  has  been  mentioned  concerning  the  ocearij 
having  recourse  to  an  obscure  tradition  for  the  explanation 
of  the  subject^  does  not  deserve  a  refutation.'  For  1,  at  least, 
have  never  known  of  any  river  called  Ocean ;  and  do  think 
that  Homer,  or  some  one  of  the  poets  belbre  his  time,  invent 
the  name^  and  introduced  it  into  poetry. 

24  But,  if  after  disapproving  the  systems  heretofore  proposed, 
I  must  give  my  own  opinion  on  this  obscure  subject,  I  will 
mention  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  Nile's  over- 
flowing in  summer.  In  the  cold  season,  the  sun  being  driven 
by  the  winter  Irom  his  tbrmer  course,  passes  to  the  upper  re- 
^ODS  of  Libya.  Thus,  to  use  as  few  words  as  possible,  the 
whole  is  explained  j  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  country  to 
which  this  gotl  is  nearest,  and  over  which  he  passes,  will  be- 
most  in  want  of  water,  and  the  streams  of  the  rivers  in  tho»e 

25  parts  will  be  dried  up. — But,  to  explain  at  fuller  length,'  il 
happens  in  the  following  manner:  the  sun  passing  over  the 
upper  parts  of  Libya,  produces  the  following  effects ;  as  in 
those  parts  the  air  is  constantly  serene,  and  the  region  is  al- 
ways hot,  there  being  no  cold  winds,  the  sun  passing  throughj 
produces  juftt  the  same  eifeet  as  it  is  wont  to  do  in  summe 
when  it  proceeds  through  tlie  middle  of  the  firmament ; 
for  it  attracts  to  itself  tlie  water,  and  throws  it  back  to 
the  higher  regions ;  where  being  receiveti  and  dispersed  by 
the  wind,  it  is  liquified;  and  hence  it  is  natural  that  the  winw 
which  blow  ti*om  that  quarter,  the  south  and  south-wes 
should  be  by  far  the  wettest  of  all.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  6un  does  not  discharge  always  the  wliole  of  the  water  he 
draws  up  every  year  from  the  Nile,  but  that  some  of  it  abides 
around  him.  As  the  winter  grows  milder,  the  sun  returnft 
again  to  the  middle  of  the  firmament,  and  from  that  time 
tracts  water  alike  from  all  the  rivers;  but,  until  then,  the 
streama  are  high,  much  rain  mingling  itself  with  their  wate 
as  the  country  is  washed  with  storms  and  torn  by  torrents: 
whereas  in  the  summer,  not  being  assisted  by  the  rains,  and 
their  waters  being  attracted  by  the  &un,  their  streams  are  low  ; 
but  the  Nile  being  destitute  of  rain,  and  its  waters  attracted 
[at  that  season]  by  the  sun,  U  is  natural  that  during  that  time 


'  tiU  "  haviBg  referred  the  subject 
Ml  quesHoD  (jiv0or)  to  toaiethlDg  ©li- 


*  S«e  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gcfun.  p. 
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I.  fhould  be  the  only  river  that  flows  much  wctiker  than 
imiu^r;'  for  in  summer  it  is  nttractetl  in  the  same  pro- 
;idn  with  «ll  other  streams,  but  in  winter  it  is  the  only 
otJt-  l.     For  these  reu&outi  1  infer  that  the  sun 

i«  t  *  sc  effects.^ — The  sun   is  likewise,  in   nty  26 

opinion,  the  cause  of  the  air  in  that  country  being  dry,  as  it 
purdieb  all  on  its  jiassage :  for  this  reason  a  perpetual  summer 
reigns  over  tlie  upper  part^  of  Libya.  Now,  if  the  order  of 
teasons  were  changed,  and  that  in  that  part  of  heaven  where 
ihe  north  and  winter  quarter  now  is,  should  be  the  south; 
Ami  titat  where  the  south  is  now,  the  north  sfjould  be;^  were 
ihift  chance^  I  say,  to  take  place,  the  sun,  being  driven  from 
the  middle  of  the  firmament  by  the  winter  and  north-wind, 
woi&ki  (Nifis  over  the  upper  parts  of  Europe,  after  the  same 
IDMmer  as  it  now  does  over  the  upper  parts  of  Libya ;  and 
advAoeiug  athwart  tlie  whole  of  Europe,  would,  I  think,  pro* 
duce  the  same  eilect  on  the  Ister  as  it  does  at  present  on  the 
Nile.— With  regard  to  tlie  want  of  breezes  yro/w  the  tivcTf  I  27 
mm  of  opinion  Uiat  it  is  contrary  to  all  probability  that  any 
ftboilid  blow  irom  a  hot  region ;  for  fresh  breezes  are  wont 
10  blaw  from  cold  quarters. 

But  let  these  matters  remain  as  they  are,  and  as  they  have  ^S^ 
V#en  from  the  beginning.  With  regard  to  the  sources  of  the 
li8ili>  not  one  of  tlie  Egyptians,  or  Libyans,  or  Greeks,  with 
vliom  I  have  conversed,  ever  professed  to  know  any  tbingf 
ing  the  guardian  *  of  the  precious  tilings  consecrated  to 
lerva,  in  Sais^  a  city  of  Egypt.  But  thi»  hidividual,  in 
opinion  at  least,  did  but  joke  when  he  asserted  he  was 
pcdectly  acquainted  with  them.  He  gave  the  following  ac- 
**  That  there  are  two  peaked  mountains^  situate  between 

?€Jie  and   Elephantis,  the  names  of  which  mountains  are 

^  Krophis  and  Memphis  ;  and  that  accordingly  the  sources  of 
•*  tke  Nile,  which  are  bottomless,  come  from  between  these  two 
^  mountains;  that  one  half  of  the  water  flows  into  Egypt,  and 


'  imvrov -  i)  rov  9igtoc^     See 

1f«,tl]iiAe*0  eicpliuiation  of  thi«  piuBago 
IB  U«  Or.  Griuo.  p.  656,  or  sect.  452. 
U^  fil4i«l<^nt  ntfhoge  cmriositj  may  lead 
lutTi  ider«tJi>D  of  ihi^  interest' 

ing  mean  the  perit>dical  in- 

tlt'^T  V*  iu«  Nile^  uill  do  well  to 
mmmkt  Lvcker,  ibr  B«loeV  extracta 
tre  bjr  no  means  satkfactory,  at  he 
B/ttms  tJiroughoat  his  work  to  coasalt 
(iM  amuatnneut,  rattier  th.aa  tke  in- 
itmctiuii  of  Kia  reader. 

lcllfrekJba«n«er  r«adt  avrt)^ :  in  both 
fiMi  tbe  pronoun  must  be  taken  as 


equivalent  to  iavrof; :  **  buming  hw 
passage/' 

*  On  the  repel  if  ion  of  the  particle* 
fiiv  and  ^i,  we  Matthiac,  Gr.  Graaii, 
p.  936. 

These  words  Larcher  takes  lo  signify 
**  the  interpreter  of  Uie  hierof^Iyphics." 
Sehweighaeuser  is  of  opinioo  that  if 
that  had  been  the  idea  of  Merodotusi, 
he  would  hare  said  tfpoypa^/iarfi&f, 
or  ^rfyrtrrii;  rutv  itputv  ypaujfiaTiov. 

*  Lit,  *  raising  their  hends  lo  a 
peak*** 
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*'*'  Cowarclft  the  north,  while  the  other  half  flows  into  Eth£k)piir, 
^*  and  towards  the  south.  That  the  sources  are  l>ottoinleM» 
**  Psammiiichus,  the  king  of  Egypt,"  he  said,  **  proved  by  ex^ 
"  periment;  for,  having  caused  a  cable  to  be  twi«ted  many 
"  thousand  orgyae  in  length,  he  cast  it  in,  but  could  not 
♦•  reach  the  bottom."  The  scribe,  accordingly,  if,  indeed,  he 
spoke  the  real  fact,  explained  the  matter  so  as  to  give  aie  to 
understand  that  there  are  in  that  place  strong  eddies  and 
whirlpools;  and  thus,  the  water  dashing  against  the  rocks, 
the  plumb,  when  let  down,  could  not  go  to  the  bottom. — 

29  From  no  one  else  could  1  collect  any  information  ;  but  I 
learnt  other  things  relative  to  Egypt,  in  its  farthest  extent, 
hiwkiff  gone  to  be  an  eye  witne&s  as  far  ns  the  city  of  £le- 
sluaitis,  and  beyond  that  place  obtaining  my  information 
from  hearsay.  As  you  ascend  from  the  city  of  Elephanti% 
the  country  is  on  a  slope;  and  in  that  part  conseqoentl;f 
they  drag  on  the  boat,  fastening  a  cord  on  eith«r  side 
ftsyou  would  to  an  ox;'  and  if  the  hawser  breaks^  the  boat 
reeedefly  being  borne  away  by  the  force  of  the  current.  This 
iort  of  country  lasts  during  a  navigation  of  four  days ;  and  the 
Nile  is  there  winding  like  the  Meander;  and  it  is  a  space  of 
twelve  schoeni,  over  which  you  must  navigate  in  this  manner. 
Next  you  come  to  a  smooth  plain,  where  the  Nile  flows 
round  an  island.  Tachompso  is  the  name  of  the  island;  the 
parts  above  Elephantis  arc  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  as  we?l 
as  one  half  of  the  island;  the  other  half  of  which  is  held  by 
the  Egyptians.  Close  to  the  island  is  a  vast  lake,  on  the 
shores  of  which  dwell  Ethiopian  nomades :  when  you  have 
navigated  ncrosa  this  lake,  you  tall  again  into  the  stream  of 
the  Nile,  which  discharges  itself  into  this  lake.  Then  dia- 
embarking,  you  will  perform  a  journey  of  forty  days  on  the 
bank  of  the  river ;  for  in  this  part  of  the  Nile  sharp  rocks 
rise  above  the  water,  and  many  shoais  arc  met  with,  among 
which  it  is  impossible  to  navigate.  Having  in  forty  dayg 
passed  through  this  country,  you  will  again  embark  in  an* 
other  boat,  and  navigate  tor  twelve  days,  after  wliich  you  will 
come  to  an  extensive  city,  the  name  of  which  is  Meroe.  Thia 
city  is  said  to  be  the  metropolis  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Ethiopi- 
ans. There  they  worship,  of  all  the  gods,  Jove  and  Bacchus 
alone;  these  latter  they  gi'wlly  venerate.  They  have  one 
oracle  of  Jove,  and  wage  war  whensoever  that  god  commands 
th«m  so  to  do  by  oracle,  and  wheresoever  he  may  order. — 

30  From  this  city  continuing  your  navigation,  within  the  samcT 

>  I  eonc«ive  the  ivieaaing  to  be,  Ibat    Uie  ploui^h  ;  by  means  of  whicb^  i) 
a  rop«  is  fastened  on  b<i»h  sides  of  th«    »  tovted  up  from  both  banks. 
bcMit|  as  )ou  would  harocat  an  oi  to 
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of  time  afi  you  cume  from  £lephaiiU&  tu  the  metro- 
>p<j(iii  of  the  Ethiopiaufi,  you  will  reach  the  AutomoU.     These 
Atttoiooli  bear  the?  name  of  Asmacb,  a  word  which  signifies, 
ia  our   language/  "  they    who    stand   on    the    king's    left 
kaiid/'     These  consist  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
£^*ptiaD6«  of  the  caste  of  warriors  who  went  over  to  the 
l£ttiiopian&  on  tlie  following  account.     Under  king  Psamoii* 
[tjcbuft  garrifioDs  were  placed  at  Elephaiitis  against  the  Etbi- 
i^  in  Daphnae,    of   Pelusium,  against  the  Arab«   and 
t«,  and  in  Marea  agaitist  Libya;  and  down  to  my  time 
ri&ons  of  the  Persians  were  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
they  were  under  Psamraitichus;  tor  there  are  Persian* 
led  at  Elepbantis  and  Daphnae.    These  Egyptians,  ao 
jly,  having  been  stationed  for  tliree  years  at  Elepbantis, 
no  04ie  came  to  relieve;  whereupon,  they  held  counsel,  and 
by  coioroon  consent,  all  of  them  detached  themselves  from 
PiiAinmitichus,  and  went  over  to, Ethiopia.     When  Psammiti- 
ohuji  WM  icd  of  wliat  Imd  taken  place,  he  pursued  them ; 

b*i.  t  [taken  them,  besought  them,  using  many  in- 

lii^^  and  bidding  them  not  abandon  their  paternal  gods^ 
children,  and  their  wives :  whereupon,  it  is  said,  that  one 
of  them  shewed  his  private  parts,  and  exclaimed  :  *^  that  where 
*•  UiAt  remained,  there  should  they  find  chiltlren  and  wives/* 
When  these  people  were  come  into  Ethiopia,  they  delivered 
tht '  into  the  hands  of  tlie  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  who 

I       reri;  d   them   in   the  following   manner.     There  were 

Igeitain  ot  the  Ethiopian  tribes  at  variance  with  him ;  these 
be  bode  them  drive  away,  and  take  their  territory  to  dwell 
in*  .Tbet»e  people  having  come  to  dwell  among  the  Ethiopia 
sniy  tke  latter  becanie  more  polished,  having  imbibed  am 
mtftoerti  of  the  Egyptians. 
Thn>  ; I vigation  and  journey  of  four  months  thq  Nile  31 

is  koo\^  J  id  ili  course  in  Egypt :  for  if  you  reckon  up, 

yoa  will  bnd  that  number  of  complete  months  necessaty  to 
go  from  Elephatttis  to  these  Automoli. ,  The  river  comes 
notst  the  west  and  setting  sun  ;  but  beyond  this  nobody  can 
give  any  account  of  it,  seeing  that  in  t|iat  quarter  the  land  ia 
a&mrt  through  excess  of  heat, — I  have,  however^  heard  tlie  32 
(oil  ccount  from  certain  men  of  Cyrcne,  who  alBrraed 

lb*i:  ,  iiiid  been  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  had  there 
eiiered  mto  conversation  with  Etearchus,  king  of  the  Ammo- 
nian^;  and  that,  after  various  discourse,  they  Tell  into  acon- 
irc»aiion   respecting   the  Nile,    and   that  iio   one  knew  it« 


^ 


Uic  Uiictiaf«  (if  tKe  Greeks/*    1  have 
«ilop4«d  «n  equivalent,  io  order  to 


Hvojd  viliSLi  ini|;hl  be  called  a  pftlpable 

jihsurdttv 


lit 
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iTottreesf  wbereiipon  Etearchus  declared,  that  "upon  a  time 
"  thf^rc  came  to  him  certain  Nasitmones:"  (this  nation  ifr 
Libyan,  and  inhabits  the  Syrtis,  and  no  great  portion  of  the 
country  eastward  of  the  Syrtis:)  he  afhrmed,  "that  these 
**  Nasamones  came  to  him,  and  when  asked  whether  they 
**  had  any  thing  new  to  tell  respecting  the  deserts  of  Libya, 
•*  they  said,  *  that  there  had  been  among  them  some  fiery 
**  youths,  belonging  to  the  most  powerful  families,  who  having 
**  reached  to  man's  estate,  imaginetl  various  extravagant  pro- 
**  Ject*;  and,  among  others,  elected  by  lot  five  among  them 
**  who  were  to  visit  the  deserts  of  Libya,  and  endeavour  to 
**  see  more  than  had  been  beheld  by  those  who  had  penetrated 
**  the  farthest  till  then,'  "  (for  the  whole  of  Libya  lying  to  the 
north  on  the  shore,  commencing  from  Egypt,  and  stretching 
to  the  promontory  Soleis,  where  Libya  terminate??,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  Libyans,  and  by  many  different  tribes  of  that 
race,  excepting  the  parts  possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoe- 
nicians; but  with  regard  to  the  region  beyond  the  sea 
and  such  as  dwell  on  the  coast,  those  interior  countries 
are  occupied  by  wild  beasts;  above  the  region  of  wild  beasts 
the  country  is  sandy,  excessively  parched,  and  completely  de- 
sert.) **  The  Nasamones  went  on  to  state,  that  the  youths, 
"  who  were  despatched  by  their  comrades,  having  well  pro- 
^*  vided  themselves  with  water  and  provision,  first  traversed 
-**  the  inhabited  country;  after  passmg  over  which,  they  pro- 
**  ceeded  to  the  region  of  wild  beasts ;  from  whence  they 
**  marched  athwart  tne  desert,  travelling  westward:  that  after 
**  passing  through  a  large  extent  of  sandy  country,  end  tra* 
*•  veiling  many  days,  they  at  last  beheld  some  trees  growing 
^*  in  a  plain  ;  that  going  up  to  tliem,  they  tasted  of  the  fniits 
**  hanging  on  the  branclies ;  but  while  they  were  eating,  dome 
**  pigmies  came  up  to  them,  smaller  than  men  of  middle 
•*  stature,  who  seized  and  carried  them  off.  That  the  Nasa- 
"  mones  did  not  understand  the  language  of  these  people, 
"  neither  did  they  who  were  carrying  them  off  understand 
**  that  of  the  Nasamones,  These  people  accordingly  took 
"  them  across  some  vast  marshes,  after  passing  which,  they 
"  came  to  a  city,  wherein  all  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  same 
"size  as  those  who  had  seized  them,  and  black  in  colour: 
"  near  the  city  flowed  a  wide  river,  jhe  stream  of  which  came 
"  from  the  west  to  the  east ;  and  in  that  river  crocodiles  were 
**  seen." — ^So  far  accordingly  I  have  reported  the  words  of 
Etearchus,  excepting  that  ne  said,  according  to  the  accc^nt 
of  the  Cyrcnians,  '*  that  the  Nasamones  had  returnetl,  and 
*'  (hat  the  people  to  whom  they  reached  were  all  enchanters." 
The  stream  ftowing  by  the  city,  Etearchus  conjectured  to  be 
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*tbc  Nile,  fintl  indcoil  cammon  roiison  assents  to  it;  lor  tii€ 
Mile  flows  out  of  Libya,  dividing  it  into  two  parts:  and  (ns  I 
ijecture,  jwginming  unknown  things  from  what  is  kjiown,) 
in  a  d'  parallel  to  the  Ister,'     For  the  ls.ter  is  a 

ircr,  ^prini^  i  ^    ^    n  the  country  of  the  Celts,  at  tlie  city  of 
Pyrcne,  and  in  its  course  divides  Europe  in  the  middle; "the 
ri}  a  people  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  confine 
'  ^'Tie^ians,  the  lust  people  of  Europe  on  the  west.  The 
il-itcr  fios*'ing  across  the  uliole  of  Europe  down  to  the  Euxine 
terminates  in  the  spot  where  a  colony  of  the  Milesians 
IwelL,  called  Istria* — This  river  of  the  Ister,  accordingly,  as  34 

^ow:t  through  an  inhabited  csountry,  is  known  to  many ; 
pherens  no  one  can  give  any  information  respecting  the  head 
the  Nile,  for  that  part  of  Libya  through  which  it  flowS)  is 
minbabitetl  and  desert:  what  f  could  discover,  by  pushing 
n?  I  '  >sible,  with  regard  to  its  course,  has 

►I.  chnrges  itself  in  Egypt;  Egypt  lies 

Ity    liearly   i>|'j>L»site    to   the   mountainous    Cilicia  ;    from 
ice  to  Sinope,  nii  the  Euxine  sea,  in  a  straight  line,  is  a 
ley  of  five  days  for  a  well-girt  walker;  and  Sinope  lies 
]y  opposite  the  spot  where  the  Ister  disembogues  itself  in 
':  consetjueotly  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Nile,  travers- 
he  whole  of  Libya,  is  equal  to  the  I&ter.    But  enough  of 
lie. 

DOW  proceed  to  give  a  more  particidar  description   of  35 
>t,   for   that  country  contains  more  wonders  than  atiy 
ct>uritry;  and  may  vie  with  all  other  regions  in  the 
••  exhibits,  admirable  beyond  the  powers  of  description?' 
reasons  I  shall  expatiate  more  largely  upon  it.    The 
iLg)ptiafw,  inasmuch  "as  their  climate  is  dilferent,  and  their 
is  of  a  nature  different  from  all  other  streams,  are  to- 
<»pposite  in  nmny  respects  to  all  other  people  in  customs 
lmw4.     With  them  the  women  go  to  the  market-place 
tTAdCf  while  the  men  stay  at  home  and  weave.     AH  oilier 
weave  driving  the  woof  above,  the   Egyptians  be^ 
rli :  the  men  carry  burthens  on  their  headit,  tlie  women  on 
nlMmlders:  the  women  make  water  erect,  the  men  crouch- 
"'  'Tfiev  ease  the  wants  of  nature  within  their  liouscs. 


i   .-^  e  fblliiWHil  St^hweig- 
'»  ^liti  ver^j  iirued 

otMMirveSi  ho\'<  I  after 

t&4*  pa»&agCf  Cie  inclinca 
f^MJajoa  of  Vftlckeufiier,  nnntelyt 
I  mrodatu*  conjecUired  that  the 
«f  thfi  Nile,  fropi  lU  heiid  to 
^1^  ^UiCft  #1iere  it  ttuchArges  its  wa- 
imi%\tk  Essptt  wns  t*}Ue^  in  Unf^h  to 

roi-.  I.  S 


lliftt  of  tht?  Istc^r,  from  ll»  auufCe  to  Its 
mouth  in  tba  Euxine  a««/*  See 
Scliweig,  Lex,  HerocJ,  voo.  ftiTpov. — 
Larche/'a  Irauslation  is,  ''  Je  peti«t? 
qn'il  part  d^s  mfiuies  jxiinta  que  Tlster." 
*  ipya  Xoyov  pit^Zat^  for  tpjft  /*«?«  ^ 
Xiyuv  i<rnv,  iiiffTiv.  MaUhta%Or. 
Gmnim.  p.  tl56:  cod^uU  likewise  i^» 
659,  wpiig  iraffav  x'^P^^'r  '*  i*^  ccmipor 
Tison  with,"  &o. 


lU 
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but  f^o  out  to  eat  their  food  hi  the  highways ;  bringing  for- 
ward iis  a  reason,  that  what  is  indecent,  but  necessary,  sliould 
be  done  in  secret;  wliereas,  what  is  not  indecent  shoidd  be 
done  in  open  view.  No  woniiin  may  be  priestess  to  any  deity, 
whether  male  or  female :  but  men  only  serve  the  temples  of 
all  gods  and  goddesses.  No  necessity  binds  sons  to  keep  their 
parents  when   they  do  not  choose;   whereas  daughters   are 

36  compelled  to  do  so,  even  if  against  tJieir  choice, — In  other 
parts,  the  priests  of  the  gods  wear  their  hair  long,  but  in 
Egypt  they  shave:  among  all  other  people  liie  custom  holds 
in  mourning,  for  those  whom  it  principally  concerns,*  to 
shave  their  heads;  on  the  contrary,  in  Egypt,  in  casc»s  of 
death,  dioy  suffer  the  hair  to  grow,  both  on  their  heads  and 
chins,  although,  at  other  times,  they  go  shaven  :  among 
other  nations,  the  living'  of  mankind  is  wont  to  be  apai't 
from  that  of  brutes;  but  with  the  Egyptians  it  is  with  the 
brutes.  All  other  people  live  on  wheat  and  barley;  whereas 
it  is  held  a  very  great  disgrace  for  any  of  the  Egyptians  to 
make  his  diet  oft'  of  them,  but  they  make  their  farinaceous 
food  of  olyra,  which  some  call  zeta,*  The  Egyptians  knead 
the  dough  witli  their  feel,  while  they  lift  up  mud  and  dung 
witli  their  hands.  Other  nations  leave  the  private  }>arts  a$ 
nature  forn^s  them,  such  excepted  as  have  learnt  otherwitie 
from  tliis  people;  but  the  Egyptians  circumcise  them:  every 
man  wears  two  garments,  the  women  wear  but  one  each  : 
other  men  fasten  the  sheets  and  clews  of  the  saiU  on  the  out- 
side, whereas  the  Egyptians  do  it  on  the  inside.  The  Greeks 
trace  their  letters  and  sum  with  counters,  moving  the  hand 
from  left  to  right;  but  the  Egyptians  from  right  to  left,  and, 
in  so  doing,  assert  themselves  tliat  they  go  to  the  right  while 
tlie  Greeks  go  to  the  left/  They  make  use  of  two  sorts  of 
letters,  one  of  which  18  called  the  sacredf.and  the  other  the 
vulgar  clmracter. 

37  As  they  are  of  all  people  the  most  scrupuloui>ly  devout, 
they  folluw  these  customs.  They  drink  out  of  brass  vessels, 
rinsinc  them  out  every  day*  not  one  so,  and  another  not,  but 
all  alike.  They  wear  afao  flaxen  garments,  always  fre&h- 
washed,  being  particularly  curious  in  this  respect:  and  cir- 
cumcise their  private  parts  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness ;  pre- 


'  Construction  :    vdfio^   V*^'*]  ^*;*n 

Xtcrra  te%>iiTat  [r6  K^^of,]  Scktceig, 
Lex.  Herodot.  Thai  is  to  say,  Ihe 
nearest  relaUTes* 

*  LarcUer  gives  to  Jioira  the  signi- 
0eation  of  repnst^  meal :  Schweighfteu- 
0eT  detiiei  that  the  word  is  ever  taken 
by  Herodotus  in  that  conJSned  sense. 

^  Martyn,  in  his  note  upon  Georg.  i. 


73,  ia  of  opinion  tbat  "  the  ^nA  or  ^lit 
of  the  firi'i'ks  is  what  we  call  sprite  a 
sort  of  com  very  Jike  wheat,  but  its 
chaff  adheres  m  strongly  to  the  f^rain, 
that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them, 
like  barley/* 

*  1  have  heard  the  same  remark 
made  by  Turks,  and  other  Levantines, 
with  regard  to  tlie  European  mod*  of 
writing.     Translat. 
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ferrinff  to  be  cloaii,  before  being  comely.*  Tbe  priesU  shave 
tlic  whole  of  their  bodieii  every  third  dav»'  in  order  no  louse 
or  any  oUier  filth  may  be  upon   tliem   when   ihey  serve  the 

ds:  the  priests  aJ so  wear  nulhing  but  linen  and  shoes  of 
»lo«;  any  other  kind  of  garments  or  shoes  they  arc  not 
permitted  to  put  on:  they  moreover  wash  themselves  in  cold 
water  twice  every  day,  and  twice  every  night,  and,  in  a  wurd, 
€»b3cn.-e  thousands  of  other  ceremonies:  on  the  other  Iiond, 
ihey  enjoy  no  small  advantages,  as  tfiey  liiive  not  to  consume 
or  f»pend  aught  of  their  own ;  fur  sacrcxt  food  is  cooked 
them,  and  every  day  they  hnve  a  good  quiintity  of  the 
h  oi'  oxen  and  geese;  grape  wine'  is  also  furnished  them, 
but  it  i^  not  permitted  them  to  taste  fish.  Beans  the  Egyp- 
tians in  general  never  sow  on  their  lantls,  and  those  wliich 
itpring  up  of  themselves  tliey  neither  eat  wlien  raw,  nor  \eed 
npon  when  dressed;  but  the  priests  indeeil  abhor  the  very 
eight  of  them,  regarding  them  as  an  impure  pulse.  It  is  not 
on<?  priest  alone  that  serves  one  god,  birt  there  are  several  to 
fficJi,  one  of  whom  is  the  hierarchy  when  any  of  them  dies, 
ton  k  put  in  hh  place. — The  male  cattle  tliej  regard  as  38 
eti  to  Epaphus,*  and,  for  that  reason,  examine  tnem  in 
e  following  manner;  il'  the  examinti^  sees  even  one  single 
bbick  hair  on  the  animal,  he  deems  him  impure :  one  of  the 
priests  appointetl  for  the  purpose  performs  this  survey, 
making  the  animal  stand  on  his  legs  and  lie  on  his  back,  and 
pulling  out  hi^  tongue,  he  sees  whether  he  l>c  pure  with  re- 
spect to  the  specified  marks,  which  I  shall  elsewhere'*  mention: 
fne  priest  looks  also  at  the  hairs  of  the  tail,  whether  the  animal 
has  tiieui  growing  naturally:  if  he  be  pure  in  all  these  points, 
he  marks  him  by  twisting  some  of  the  byblos  round  his  horns, 
ftfld  then  sticking  a  little  sealing  earth  upon  it,  impresses  that 
with  his  signet,*  after  which  they  drive  the  animal  away : 
punishment  of  death  is  decreed  to  any  one  sacrificing  an  ox 
ttnmiirked.  In  the  above  manner  accordingly  the  victim  is 
cotminined. — The  follow^ing  is  the  mode  of  sacrifice  established  39 
among  them.  When  they  have  driven  the  victim,  •properly 
miirked,  to  the  altar  where  they  intend  to  sacrifice,  they 
kindle  a  fire;  and  after  pouring  out  wine  on  the  altar,*'  near 
the  victim,  and  invoking  tfie  deity,  they  slaughter  the  animal; 
when  they  have  killed  him,  they  cut  oflfhis  head.     The  body 


I  V  ..  M..**i.;...  (ji-eek  Giamra.  p. 

^  -  ,  Greek  Oramin.  p. 

800,  or  *txi.  680,  2  d. 

*  tUvitc  dfiwlXivof^  in  contradffttioc- 
Umn  lo  Uie  iilvn^  Ik  mpiHibtv,  barley^ 
4jf  be«r,fbci  general  beverage  in 


Egypt. 

*  The  Apia  of  the  Egyptiaiw,  chap. 
133.  Understand  6  ioKifidiiiiiv  to  go- 
vern  I^ijrat. 

»  See  B.  ili.  28. 

*  3a)cr»'iX«oc,  a  rinp  wilh  a  seal  "ii  »L 
^  avTOif  rcferi  lo  /3w;»()r. 


Ttt> 
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of  the  victim  they  flay;  but  with  regard  to  the  head,  afl«f 
pronouncing  many  curses  upon  It,  they  take  il  nwiiy ;  sueli  nt;i 
nave  a  market-place,  and  amoo|;  whom  llierc  dwell   Greek] 
merchants,  carry  it  to  the  market,  wliere  they  sell   it;  biit, 
such  as  have  no  Greeks  among  them,  cast  it  into  the  river* 
They  pronounce  imprecations  on  the  heiuls,  using  the  follow- 
ing form:  "  If  any  harm  is  to  happen  either  to  those  thai' 
"  oirer    the   sacrifice,   or    to   all    Egypt,    may   it    be    turntxl] 
**  against  this  head."     With  regard  to  the  heads  of  tlie  sacri^ 
ficed  victims,  and  the  libation  of  wine,  all  the  Egyptians  aci 
cordingly  observe   the  same  rites   indiscriminately  in   everj 
sacrifice,  and  from  this  custom   it  comes  that  none  of  thi 
Egyptians  will- taste  cillier  of  the  hcatl  of  any  other  animal 

40  But  the  disembowelling  and  burning  of  the  victims  are  dif^l 
ferently  arranged  by  them  in  different  sacrifices;  and,  there-'] 
fore,  1  shall  state  how  they  are  performed  "ivhcn  sacrjfichig  tfl|i 
her  w^hom  they  esteem  the  greatest  deity,  and  in  whoso  ho*l 
Hour  they  celebrate  the  greatest  festival.     After  they  hav< 
skinned  the  ox,  offering  up  previous  prayers,  they  empty  th< 
whole  of  the  abdomen,'  but  leave  his  pluck-  and  fat  in  thi 
body;    they  cut  off  the  Jegs,   the  toj>  of  the  haunch,  th^l 
shoulders,  and  the  neck*     When  they  have  done  tliis,  lliew 
stuff  tlie  rest  of  the  body  of  the  ox  with  fine  bread,  honeyj 
rabias,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh>  and  other  aromatics.   Ath 
filling  it  with  these  things,  they  burn  it,  pouring  forth  abun* 
dance  of  oil.     They  fast  also  before  they  sacrifice ;  and  whjl 
the  victims  arc  burning,  all  strike  themselves  ami  bewail 
and  when  they  have  done  their  wailinga,  sj>read  the  parts 
the  victims  that  were  left  for  a  feast- 

4-1      All  the  Egyptians,  accordingly,  sticrifice  unblemished  buUi 
and  steers  ;  but  the  females  they  arc  not  allowed  to  sacrifice^! 
as  those  are  sacred  to  Isis,  for  the  image  of  Isis,  which 
under  the  form  of  a  woman,  is  represented  with  cows*  liorn* 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greeks  depict  lo:  and  all  th< 
Egyptians,  without  distinction,  venerate  cows  far  more  thi 
any  otiier  animals;   for  this  reason,   no  Egyptian,  whethei 
man  or  woman,  will  hardly  kiss'  a  Greek  on  the  mouth,  or^ 
make  use  of  the  knife,  the  spit,  or  the  pot  of  a  Greek ;  neither 
will  he  touch  the  flesh  of  an  unblemished  ox  that  has  been 


»  f^€i\ov  irSffav  Knvifv  KoAii}v:  Ihe 
particle  itv  is  pleonaitically  inserted 
between  the  preposition  audi  tlie  verb, 
aa  is  frequent  in  Herodotua.  Stlivreig- 
baeuAer  regardM  mtvt)  KotXia  nA  eqai- 
Talent  to  tciviiin'^  tkt  Af//y,  thai  part  of 
IIm  inside  between  the  ribs  and  the 
Iminch. 

^  virXoYx*'^  ^  vi^  purticttlarly  to 


signify  the  heart  and  liver.  Schncid. 
Creek  und  Germ,  Lex.  Herodotus 
evidently  tdeaus  Ibe  parts  of  tlie  inside 
above  the  inidrifT,  as  he  mentions  that 
tliey  emptied  the  abdomen,  or  lower 
belly. 

'  See  Matthiae^  Greek   Cranmiary 
p.  7fi5,  or  sect.  514,  2,  and  762.  ot 

KCt.616,  O^A. 
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'vcd  with  a  Greek  knife.'     Such  cattle  as  ilie,  they  inter 

the  foUowiiJ^  maimer ;  the  females  they  ctist  into  the 

wtff  the  mates  they  bury,  each  in  his  respective  suburbs, 

ith*  one  or  both  of  the  horns  above  the  surface  as  a  mark: 

rhcn  t/if  carcass  is  putrilicd,  and  the  stated  time  is  at  hand, 

ootties  to  each  city  a  bark  from  the  island  called  i'roso- 

This  island  lies  ia  the  Delta,  audits  periphery  is  nine 

io<-ni.     In  this  island  of  Prost>pitis  there  are  many  cities, 

ituU  among  others,    that  from  whence  the  boats  are  sent 

[around  to  collect  the  bones  of  the  oxen,  the  name  of  which 

[city  is  Atarbechis,  in  which   is  a  temple  sacred  to  Venus. 

From  tJiis  phice  dilTerent  men  go  in  great  numbers  to  the 

I irartoMs  cities;  and  digf^ng  up  the  bones,  convey  tliem  away, 

aJl  bury  them  in  one  place*    In  the  same  manner  as  they 

of  the  oxen,  they  inter  all  other  cattle  that  die :  for 

U  the  law  imposed   uptm  them   with   regard  to   these 

RijiniaJs,  none  of  which  do  tliey  kill/ — Those  who  possess  the  42 

leniple  erected  to*  llieban  Jove,  or  belong  to   the  Theban 

soitie^  refrain  all  from  sheep^  and  offer  up  goats;  for  alt  the 

Egyptians  do  not  indiscriminately  worship  the  name  gods,  ex- 

cepiicig  isis  and  Osiris,  which   latter  they  affirm  is  Bacchus ; 

[ibose  two  they  all  worshiji  without  exception.     They  who 

ive  the  temple  sacreil  to  Mendes,  or  belong  to  the  Mende- 

fsliin  Dome^  sacrifice  sheep,  refraining  from  goats.     The  The- 

accordlngly,    and    all    such    as    after    them*   refrain 

using  sheep,  assert  that  this   law  was  enacted  among 

for  tlic  fr^lowing  reason  :  **  That  Hercules  wished  anxi- 

CNi^ly  to  bchohl  Jupiter;  the  god,  however,  would  not  be 

[••  ieen  by  him  ;  but  that  at  last,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest 

•*  entreaties  of  Hercul^,  Jupiter  made  use  nf  the  following 

|**mrti6oe;  having  skinned  a  i*am,  and  cut  off  the  head,  he 

liiaoed  it  before  him,  and  covering  "himself  with  the  fleece, 

^bovred  himsjclf  in  that  manner  to  him,*'    Hence  the  Egyp- 

represent  the  image  of  Jupiter  w^ith  a  ram's  head;  and 

the  Egyptians  t/te  custom  was  boiTvxced  hf  the  Ammo- 

wbo  are  a  colony  of  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  and 

•  dialect  between  those  of  both.  And,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 

ffrocil  hence  that  they  took  the  name  of  Ammonians,  as  the 

ioctive  appellation  of  their  country;  for  the  Egyptians 

Jupiter,  Amon.    The  Thebans  do  not,  therefore,  sacrifice 

;  but,  from  the  foregoing  reason,  those  animals  are  held 

by  them :  nevertheless,  one  day  in  every  year,  nt  the 


From  citnilar  cattonis,  ihe  Egjp- 
muflt  have  become  adverse  to 
itnuicet*:  see  Cen.  iliii.  32, 

*  See  Marthiite,  Greek  Gnunmar, 
^.eU.orsect.  49r7,4,fr. 


Lit*  for  neither  do  they  slaughter  evt » 
these,  i,  e.  the  other  kiuds  of  animals. 

♦  IcpwTai  is  equivalent  toit'j>i'/ie»'oi^ 
ij^oi'ffi,  or  It^pi'cafft  iflvrolc,     Schweig* 

*  Matth<G.  6r.  p,  800,  I. 
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festival  of  Jupiter,  they  kill  one,  and  fliiying  Iiim,  envelope  m 
a  similar  niaiiiier  the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  afterwards  bring 
before  it  anotlicr  statue  of  Herculcis:  this  being  done,  all  that 
are  around  the  temple  smite  themselves,  bewailing  the  ram;' 
after  which  they  inter  him  in  a  sacred  repository.' 

43  Concerning  this  Hercules,'  I  received  the  following  ac- 
count, that  he  was  oae  of  the  twelve  gods;  of  the  other  Her- 
cules, whom  the  Greeks  arc  acquainted  with,  1  was  able  to 
collect  no  information  in  an}'  part  of  Egypt.  Antl  indeed 
that  at  any  rate  it  was  not  the  Egyptians  who  took  the  name 
of  Hercules  from  the  Greeki?,  but  rather  the  Greeks  who  took 
it  from  the  Egyptians,  and  those  of  the  Greeks  particularly, 
who  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  the  son  of  Amphitryon ; 
that  sucli  is  the  trutli,  I  ctHiId'  produce  many  arguments  to 
prove,  and  among  others,  the  following:  botli  the  parents  of 
this  latter  Hercules,  namely,  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  were 
originally  descended  from  the  Egypt Lins ;  moi*eover,  the  Egyp- 
tians aflirra,that  they  are  uiiucquainteil  with  the  names  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Dioscuri,  nor  were  they  ever  admitted  by  them 
among  tlieir  other  gods;  now  certainly,  if,  at  least,  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  any  divinity,  they  would 
have  preserved  tlie  remembrance  of  these  more*  than  of  any 
other:  since,  at  that  time,  they  applied  to  navigation^and  there 
were  also  many  Greek  sailors:  1  tliink,  therefore,  and  am  con- 
vinced,* that  the  Egyptians  would  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  tliose  gotls  even  better  than  with  that  of  Hercules. 
But  there  is  with  tne  Egyptians  an  ancient  god  called  Her- 
cules;  and,  as  tliey  themselves  represent,  it  was  seventeen 
thousand  years,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  since  the  eight  gods 
were  increased  to   twelve,  of  whom  they  hold   Hercules  to 

41,  have  been  one. — ^Indeed,  being  desirous  to  obtain  respecting 
these  matters  some  certain  information,  from  whatever  au- 
tlioiity  it  were  possible,  1  even  sailed  to  Tyre  of  Phoenicia, 
having  understcKHl  there  w^as  in  that  place  a  veneriited  temple 
of  Hercules;  and  I  saw  it  was  richly  furnished  with  divers 
ofterings,  and,  among  others,  there  were  in  it  two  columns, 
one  ot  which  was  ot  pure  gold,  and  the  other  of  emerald 
stone,*  shedding  a  brilliant  lustre  »t  nights,'     Entering  into 

»**  With  tUr  middle  verbs  ri'?rr«tr0ni,         ♦  S^p   MftttUine,  Greek  Grammar, 
iroTrrfrrfctrti,  properly,  '  to  strike  one's    p.  069,  or  sect.  AH'A. 
S4?lf,  to  bewail,*  as  in  Lalin  |iio«/irt,  lUc 
oHject  nf  the  grief  ia  put  iti  the  jiccu- 
sative/*    Matthiae,  Greek  Grainiiiar^ 
p.  003,  or  sect  419,  5. 

'  Oi/it/f  i^iguifies,  in  Herodotus,  a  tc> 
po«itory  or  aparUiicot,  in  winch  there 
is    room    for   several    sarcophagi.— 

"  I.  e.  the  Hcrciitef;  whotn  lh»-' 
Egyptiava  offer  aacrtike  to. 


v  ^MV  ^y^>fijf  utpif I  is  A  stranger 
exprcBsion  than  tKxo^m;  it  signifies, 
ail   opinion   founded   upon    proofo,— 

^  The  authors  of  the  UoiYersal 
History  arc  of  optnion  thut  the?  roiuniii 
here  memioiied  was  of  fulourcfl  glasH, 
iltuminati^d  by  lamps  placed  within. 

mtike  sense  of  the  fMiasage,  itkyaOuz 
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conTersalion  with  the  priests  of  the  god,  I  made  enquiry  how 
long  a  time  it  might  be  since  their  temple  had  been  built;  and  I 
observed  that  neither  did  they  agree  with  the  Grecinnsj  since 
they  affirmed  that  "  the  temple  of  the  god  had  been  built  at 
"the  same  time  when  T)Te  was  founded;  and  that  it  was 
^  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  since  they  had  inhabited 
**  Tyre/*  I  saw  liitcwise  in  Tyre  another  temple  of  Hercules, 
betiring  the  surname  of  Thasian :'  I  proceeded,  therefor^ 
likewise  to  Thasus,  in  which  place  1  found  a  temple  of  Her- 
culest  l>uilt  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  on  their  voyage  in 
aeareh  of  Europa,  founded  Thasus :  now  that  event  took 
place  previoudy  to  Hercules  tljc  son  of  Amphitryon  being 
oorQ  in  Greece,  by  five  geneTations  of  man.  The  result  of 
these  encjuiries  proves,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Her- 
cules is  an  ancient  god ;  and  those  of  the  Greeks  appear  to 
me  to  act  most  properly  who  have  two  temples  sacred  to  Her- 
cules ;  to  one  of  whom  they  offer  sacrifice,  as  to  an  immortal 
jjcxi,  under  the  name  of  Olympian  ;  while  to  the  other  they 
pcribrm  funeral  service  a3  bein*^  a  Hero.— The  Grecians  re-  45 
late  many  other  things  without  any  foundation,  among  which 
tbcy  have  this  absurd  fable,  which  they  narrate  of  Hercules; 
thai  "on  his  arrival  into  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  adornetl  him 
''  "Ti  a  crown,  and  took  him  out  in  procession*  to  sacrifice 
to  Jove ;  that  he  for  some  time  remained  quiet,  but 
**  w iit-n  they  commenced  upon  him  the  ceremonies  previous 
**  to  sacrifice  before  the  altar,  he  had  recourse  to  his  strength, 
"  and  slew  them  alL**  Now  such  of  the  Grecians  as  relate 
Uii«  tale  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  totally  unact^uainteil  with 
the  nature  and  laws  of  tlie  Egyptians;  for  in  that  nation  it  is 
not  lawful  to  sacrifice  even  animals,  if  we  except  sheep,  such 
male  cattle  and  steers  as  are  unblemished,  and  geese:  how, 
then,  could  the  same  people  sacrifice  men  ?  Hercules,  more- 
orer,  being  but  one  individual,  and  a  man  too,  according  to 
their  own  account,  how  could  he  have  the  power  of  slaying  so 
many  thou^nd;^  ?  Such  is  what  I  have  to  say  concerning 
thr^  things,  and  may  indulgence  be  shewn  me  by  the  gock 
MTid  heroes. 

It  h  for  the  following  reason  that  those  of  the  Egyptians  46 
•bcwc^mentioned  will  not  sacrifice  goats  or  bucks:  the  Men- 
desians  reckon  Pan  to  be  of  the  eight  gods;  M'hich  eight  gods, 
ihey  soy,   existed   previously  to  the  twelve   gods:  now  the 
painters  and  sculptors  paint  and  carve  the  image  of  Pan  after 

mnni  Ite  taken  ndverbiftlly,  as  if  for  which,   see    PortnSy  Lfx,  Im.   and 

luyaktit^^  nhining  greatlif  at  riighia. —  Sckwi'ig,  Lex.  Herod^  \(tc.  tlrat. 
'MtPtig.  '  See  MaUUiae,  (^reek  Gramioar, 

•  dvm  b  reduudant;  coilbeiiuing  fi.  &16,or  8ect.592,/3, 
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the  same  inaiinpr  as  the  Grecinn<;»  witli  the  face  of  a  goat  and 
the  legf*  of  a  buck,  not  by  any  nienJis  because  tliey  suppose 
that  such  h  his  sliape^  on  the  contrary  they  regard  him  as 
being  like  the  rest  oi^  the  gods;  the  reason  tor  which  they  so 
represent  him,  I  do  not  think  proper  to  mention/  The 
Mende«ians  venerate  all  goats^  but  more  especially  the  males 
than  the  femaleii,  and  the  herdsmen  pay  greater  honours  to 
the  former.'  Of  these  backs  there  is  one  particularly  venerated^ 
and  whenever  he  dies,  deep  mourning  spreads  over  the  whole 
Mendesian  nome.  In  the  Egyptian  tongue  the  buck  and 
Pan  are  both  called  Mendes;  and  in  my  time  there  occurred 
in  that  nome  the  following  prodigy:  a  buck  publicly  had 
connexion  with   a  woman,  which  circumstance  came  to  the 

47  knowledge  of  all  men. — The  Eg}'ptiaos  esteem  the  hog  to  be 
an  unclean  animal»  and  to  such  a  degree,  that>  in  the  Hr^t  ptact?« 
if  any  one  in  passing  by  happens  to  touch  a  pig  only  with  his 
garments,  he  immc^liately  goes  down  to  the  river  and  plunges 
in;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  swine-herds,  though  Egyptian 
liorn,  are  the  only  persons  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
that  may  enter  no  temple;  neither  will  any  one  give  them  hig^ 
daughter  or  take  to  himself  a  wife  from  among  them,  so  that 
the  swine-herds  give  and  take  in  marriage  from   their  own 
class.     To  the  rest  of  the  gods  the  Egyptians  hold  it  impious^ 
to  offer  up  hogs ;  to  the  Moon  and  Bacchus  alone  do  the;  " 
sacrifice  swine,  at  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  samt_ 
full  moon,  and  eat  of  the  flesh.     The  reason  why  in  all  other 
festivals  they  hold  swine  in  detestation,  and  yet  offer  them  in 
sacrifice   at   this,  is   accounted   for   by  the    Egyptians:  and 
although  I  am    acquainted  with    the   reason,   it   would    not 
become  rae  to  state  it/     This  sacrifice  of  swine  to  the  Moon 
is  tlius  performed:  after  slaying  the  victim,  the  sacrificer/ 
having  placed  togetlicr  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  milt,  and  thel 
cawl,  covers  them  with  all  the  fat  of  the  animal  that  is  foundj 
in  the  belly;  he  then  consumes  the  whole  with  fire;  the  n 
of  the  flesh  they  eat  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  that  oa' 
which  the  sacrifice  is  made:  on  any  other  day  they  would  not] 
even  ttiste  it.     Such  among  thcni  as  are  poor,  on  account  o 
their  want  of  means,  mould  liogs  of  paste^  and  after  roastiuj 

4S  them,  offer  them  in  sacrifice. — On  the  eve  o^  the  festival 


•  o5  fiM  fjliiv  itm  Xiyin*,  in  which 
th«  comparative  ^iiov  is  u&ed  iaetead  of 
the  poflidve  ;^^t>:  examples  of  eimiiar 
jdiotisiiw  are  collected  in  Mattltiae's 
(3re«k  Grammar,  p.  662.  Lit  "  It  \s 
jiot  iwreeable  to  me  to  saj/' 

'  Thl»  may  likewise  b**  rf^ndered. 


'^  And  the  paaton  of  the^e,  i.  e.  thor' 
buckj,  are  held  in  greater  honour.* 

^  [XdyotJ  iftoi  oIk  tVTptTriaTtiXoQ  latk 
Xiy«(r-^<Uy  the  comparative  again  bein| 
used  instead  of  the  poaitive, 

*  Supply  ric,  or  &  ^trttiv,  or  i)  Svrt}^ 
before  Qi/ajf.    Schwtig.  and  Mutthiae^^ 
Gr.  Crttm.  p.  12T,  qt  *fd,  994- 
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Bncchu^  c«ch  slaughters  a  ]ios  befoi*  his  door  way,  and  then 
ivcs  it  to  the  swine-herd,  whoxiad  furnished  it,  to  carry  away, 
'h<^  rest  of  the  festival  of  Bacclms  the  Egyptians  celebrate 
ty  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Grecians,  except  so 
as  regards  the  chorusscs:  hut  instead  of  piiaJli  they  have 
imother  invention,  namely,  figures  of  about  a  cubit  high, 
moveil  by  a  nerve,  which  women  carry  about  the  villages; 
these  figureii  have  the  organ  of  generation,  which  is  scarcely  leas 
thao  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  moveable;'  a  flute 
player  precedes  the  procession,  and  tlie  women  follow  singing 
the  praises  of  Bacchus.  But  what  is  the  reason  that  these  figures 
tinve  the  virile  member  disproportionate^  and  why  do  they 
move  that  part  only  of  the  body?  For  this  a  sacred  cause  is 
alli^ed. — It  appears,  therefore,  to  me,  that  Melampus  the  son  ^9 
of  Amytheon,  cannot  have  been  unacquainted  with  this  sacri- 
fice, but  must  have  been  aware  of  it.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
be  was  tJie  person  who  taught  the  Greeks  both  the  name  of 
Bacchus,  tJie  manner  of  ofleri ng  sacrifice  to  him,  and  the 
procession  of  the  phallus:  although,  not  understanding  it 
rightly,  he  did  not  discover  the  whole  of  the  mystery*  but  the 
sages  that  have  followed  him  have  made  it  more  clearly  known. 
The  phallus,  however,  which  is  carried  in  procession  in  honoui' 
ol*  Bacchus,  was  certainly  instituted  by  Melan>pus ;  and  taking 
after  him,  the  Greeks  adopted  the  practice  which  they  now 
Ibllow.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  Melampus  being  a 
wbe  roan,  acquired  the  art  of  divination>  and  from  the  inior* 
tnationhe  gained  from  F^ypt  introduced  many  various  customs 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  ceremonies  with  regard  to  Bacchus, 
in  particular,  making  some  slight  alterations  in  tliem  ;  for  I 
certainly  cannot  allow  that  the  ceremonies  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  god  in  Egypt  and  those  among  the  Greeks, 
originated  both  at  one  ancf  the  same  time;^  for,  in  that  case, 
they  would  be  conformable  to  the  other  customs  of  the  Greeks, 
and  would  not  be  newly  introduced ;  nor  will  I,  on  the  other 
liand,  allow  that  the  Egyptians  have  derivetl  eitlier  this  or  , 
any  0ther  rite  from  the  Greeks.  I  conceive  that  Melampus 
must  have  learnt  these  matters  respecting  Bacchus,  principally 
from  Cadmus  the  Tyrian,  and  from  such  as  departed  with 
this  Uuer  from  Phoenicia  to  the  country  now  called  Boeotia. 

Add  to  this,  that  nearly  all  the  names  of  the  gods  have  50 
tome  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  since  they  came  certainly  from 


•  roraj  is  of  Rei&kJns^s  opiDioti,  that  eufiirlfrrHv  in  the  sense  of  *  to  happen 

we  fthottld  read  vivovra^  to  agree  with  or  exJst  At  one  and  the  same  time  :' 

ayaXfjiara-    If  wc  read  vfvov,  I  think  OroDovius,  Wesge ling,  and  Larcber, 

fy«vTa  mtiBt  be  andeTstood.    Larcher,  give  it  the  fiigiiiEcatloD  q{*  to  agree  or 

>  8chweighaeii»eT   UKea    the   verb  coincide  fry  cAonoe* 


k*<Oi«  I. 
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the  barbarians,  as  I  have  ascertainal  by  inquiry  :  I  am  &m^ 
ouently  ofopioion  they  must  principally  have  come  from  Egypt, 
ior,  excepting  those  ol"  Nepliine  and  the  Dioscuri,  as  I  liavc 
observed  jibove,  together  with  tliose  of  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis, 
the  Graces  and  the  Nereids,  the  Egyptians  have  bad  the 
names  of  all  the  rest  of  the  gods,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
their  country.  It  Is  true  that  1  speak  after  the  report  of  the 
pjgyi^tiaus  themselves;  and  those  gods  of  whose  names  they 
profess  themselves  to  be  ignorant  must,'  in  my  opinion,  have 
rcceivetl  their  appellation  from  the  Pelasgi,  Nq)tune  excepted; 
for  the  name  of  this  last  divinity  they  learnt  from  the  Libyans; 
since  oritrjnally  no  nation,  if  we  except  the  Libyans,  knew  of  the 

51  name  of  Neptune,  and  that  god  the  Libyans  still  venerate. — The 
Egyptians  have  no  funeral  rites  whatever  In  honour  of  heroes.* 
The  above  institutions,^  therefore,  itiu!  vnrious  others  in  ad- 
dition, which  I  shall  mention  by  and  by,  the  Greeks  have 
derived  from  the  Egyptians;  but  it  was  not  from  them  that 
they  learjH  the  custom  of  representing  the  statues  of  Mercury  ,  J 
with  the  mcmbeT  erect,  but  from  the  Pelasgi ;  the  Atheniaosflfl 
being  the  first  among  the  Greeks  that  adopted  it,  and  the  rest^* 
taking  it  from  them  :  for  the  Pelasgi  dwelt  in  the  same  country 
with  the  Athenians,  who  were  already  in  those  days  reckoned 
among  the  Hellens,  and  from  thence  the  Pelasgi  began  them- 
selves to  be  regarded  as  HcUens.     Any  one  that  bus  been 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  which  the  Saraothra- 
cians,  taking  from  the  Pelasgi,  celebrate,  understands  what  I 
say ;  for  these  Pelasgi,  who  dwelt  with  the  Athenians,  pre- 
viously inhabited  Samothrace,  and  from  tliem  the  Samothra- 
clans  took  the  mysteries,     l^e  A  thenians,  therefore,  were  th 
iirst  among  the  Hellens  that  represented  the  statues  of  IVIercury 
as  having  the  genitals  erect,  learning  tlie  custom  from  the 
Pelasgi ;  and  these  latter  gave  for  it  a  reason,  as  it*  is  ex- 

5^ .plained  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries,^ — ^Originally  the  Pelasgi 
were  wont,  as  I  heard  at  Dodone,  to  offer  all  sorts  of  sacrifices* 


*  Tiav  Si  -  •'  '  ovToi  ?i.  See,  with 
regard  to  the  r^pcfilion  of  the  particle, 
MAUhiae*»  Greek  Oram*  p.  935,  or 
sect.  60C,S, 

*  I  Uiink  this  ia  the  trtie  scnae  of  the 
words  %*ofiU,ov<ri  S'bH*  Aiyvirrtot  &{f^ 
^ptftri  oitoip.  The  Lfttin.  tmnslator  has 
mpropcrly  rendered  thorn ,  *  sed  heroas 
Afrgj^plii  nuflo  taltu  proaequuntur/ 
This  term  nppeara  to  mo  cnngecmted  ; 
every  body  knows  what  tiie  Greeks 
m^nt  by  the  term  rn  i-o/jc^Jo/isva, 
which  id  found  every  where.   Lurcher. 

'vci^^tffaffi, -before  which  must  be 
iit}|]er»tood  fit^6%>rn^^   irafia\a3ofrfi\ 


or  some  other  verb. 

^  T«i  i«  for  KaQa.  Herodotus  more; 
ii»iially  has  the  expression  Kara  r^*' 
Tti  Is  roDicatly  for  ^,  aud  Kai)a  for 
KorA,  This  may  be  explained  also  by 
the  ti^Tt  called  eoallage  in  grammar i 
in  that  case  tA  will  relate  tu  d^^ura 
rtva^  which  was  io  the  author's  mind,  ! 
and  instead  of  which  he  bs»  written 
ip6v  rtva  \6yov.  Lurcher,  ni  Iv  toT^ 
IV  l.a^i,  most  bo  regarded  as  equira« 
leol  to  narA  ra  or  ti>^\     Weu* 

^  Understand  Qinftna  with  iOvov  ii 
irdvra. 
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to  the  gods,  accompanying  them  with  prayer;  but  they  had 
no  distmctive  names  for  any  of  them,  as  tliey  had  not  as 
yet  heard  of  any.  They  called  them  fhei  [i.  e.  gods]  from  this 
reason,  because  they  had  placed  all  things  in  order,  and  made 
the  various  distributions.*  Subscfjueutly,  after  the  lapj^e  of  a 
l0Og  time,  they  learnt  the  natnes  of  the  dlHerent  gods,  whicli 
were  brought  out  of  Kgypt,  but  that  of  Bacchus  they  learnt  at 
a  much  later  period :  after  some  time,  they  consulted  i\u£ 
oracle  of  Doilone  resjxjcting  those  natnes,  for  this  oracle  is 
regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  those  in  Greece,  and  in  those 
days  was  the  only  one  in  existence.  The  Pelasgi  having 
•ocordioglv  consulted  the  oracle  at  Dodone  "  whether  they 
"  should  adopt  those  names  that  came  from  the  barbarians,"  the 
oracle  made  reply,  "  that  they  might  use  them ;"  from  that 
time,  therefore,  they  offered  up  their  sacrifices,  making  use  of 
ihe  names  of  the  gods,*  and  from  the  Pelasgi  the  Hellens  in 
hiicr  times  received  them. — As  to  whence  each  of  the  gods  took  53 
his  origin,  or  whether  they  all  existe<l  from  all  eternity,  and 
what  is  their  shape,  the  Grecians  knew  notliing  till  very 
ktcly,  or,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  till  as  yesterday,*  For 
I  suppose  Hcsiod  and  Homer  to  be  four  hundred  years  older 
than  myself,  and  no  more:  now  it  was  they  who  framed*  a 
theogony  for  tlie  Greeks,  gave  distinctive  names  to  the  gods, 
iliatriDUted  honours  and  functions  to  them,  and  described 
their  forms ;  for  the  poets  wlitch  are  said  to  have  existed  before 
those  two  men,  were,  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  subsequent  to 
them.  The  first  things  which  I  have  meiUioned  [respecting 
the  origin  and  the  names  of  the  gods]  the  priestesses  at  Dodone 
rdate ;  the  latter  circumstances,  regarding  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
1  stale  Irom.  my  owa  authority/ 


*  Tliit  ftI1ude«  to  Che  et>tiifiIof;y  of 
ft»^,  wliirh  U  said  to  be  derived  from 
X^iw)  6>*S,  the  original  root  of  nOrifn. 
The  truth  of  (his  derivation,  like  that 
oi  nxwt  learned  trifles  of  the  aatnc 
u  ,Ur,ij.^|  tjy  many. 

ci^i  x^iCi  iA  a  provertial 

f  Intety. 

JThe  sigfiification  of  a-wiTv,  in  thia 

igjCy  ifl  a  subject  of  dispute ;  Wes- 

ig,  and  after  bitn  Larcher,  take  it 

Dean  *  to  dei^critve  in  verse;'  thid 

-  -  •  *•  n  is  combatted  by  Wolfins, 

U  irouTv,  when  tnken  in 

I  be  followed  by  a  dative. 

f  r  follows  llie  opinion  of 

L»eing  absttrd  \v  Auppose 

HLzodotus  eTcr  had  an  ideu  of  at. 


tribiiting  lo  Homer  or  Heaiod  the  vast 
fabric  of  Grecian  superstition.  I  have 
used  the  English  word  *  framed*  he- 
cause  I  think  the  meaniii^r  of  Hero* 
dotufl  to  be,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod 
collated  into  one  body  what  waa  re- 
lated in  various  writing*,  coiicerninsf 
the  birth,  ahape,  fitc.  of  the  gods,  and 
their  mythi;  in  the  same  manner  we 
might  say  that  Mahomet  framed  a  new^ 
religion,  although  it  is  well  known 
til  at  the  koran  is  Httle  more  than 
patclies  of  the  works  of  the  Jews,  the 
Christians^  and  the  Idolaters,  See 
Schweig.  quotation  from  Hejne,  in 
note  tu  li.  53. 

*  Althuugh  i(  is  not  my  intention  to 
burthen  these  notes  with  eiouwive 
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64  With  regard  to  the  oracles,  both  that  iii  Greece,  aud 
that  in  Libya,  the  Egyptians  give  the  following  history:  the 
priests  ol*  Theban  Jove  told  me,  '*  that  two  priestesses'  were 
**  taken  away  from  Thebes  by  certain  PhocniciHns;  and  it 
"  was  ascertained  that  one  of  them  was  sold  to  be  taken  into 
"  Libya,'  and  the  other  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Greeks;  and 
"  that  it  was  those  women  that  first  established  the  oracles 
"  among  the  aforesaid  people,"  And  when  I  infjuired  whence 
they  had  so  accurately  gained  the  intbrmation  they  related, 
they  said  in  addition,  "  that  great  search  Imd  been  made  by 
**  tnem  after  those  women,  but  they  were  not  able  to  discover 
•'  them,  and  at  last  they  received,  concerning  them,  the  infor- 

55  •*  mation  which  they  mentioned," — The  above  accordingly 
was  what  I  beard  from  the  priests  at  Thebes  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing 19  the  account  the  prophetesses  of  the  Dodonians  give; 
"  that  two  black  doves  leaving  flown  from  Thebes  of  Egypl^ 
"one  of  them  came  to  Libya,  the  other  to  them:  the  latter 
**  having  perched  upon  an  oak'  tree,  pronounced  with  a 
•*  human  voice,  that  it  was  fated  the  oracle  of  Jove  should  be 
•*  there;  and  consequently  they  regarded  what  was  com- 
•'  mandeil  them,  as  proceeding  trom  the  divinity,  and  imm&-^  ^ 
"  diately  executed  the  order.  The  other  dove  that  went  tcflfl 
*'  the  Libyans,  commanded  that  people  (say  they)  to  establish ^^ 
•*  the  oracle  of  Amman  ;"  which  is  likewise  an  oracle  of  Jove 
These  things  were  told  me  by  the  priestesses  of  the  Dodonian«, 
the  name  of  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Promeneia,  that  of  the 
next  Timareta,  and  that  of  the  youngest  Nicandra;  and 
moreover  the  rest  of  the  Dodonians  that  serve  the  temple 

56  Bgireed  with  them. — But  my  own  opinion  respecting  the  sub- 
ject is  this :  if  it  be  true  that  the  Phoenicians  did  carry  off  the 
sacred  women,  and  that  one  of  them  they  sold  to  be  taken 
into  Libya,  the  other  into  Greece,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
latter  woman  must  have  been  disposed  of  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Thesprotians,  forming  a  part  of  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Greece,  but  previously  bore  the  name  of  Pelasgia :  tJiat^^ 

*  h  At^vqv  irpfiOilcav.   The  pf«P<if^^| 
Bition  icj  with    the  uccushU^c,   px« 
presses  motion  ;  it  would  therefore  be 
incorrect  to    Iranslate  *  was  iK>l4l  in 
Libya/     Larcher. 

^  The  ^qyhQ  of  the  Greekji  is  not  Uie 
same  with  the  /n^its  of  the  Latiaii. 
The  latter  is  the  beech,  the  former  a 
6{>ecics  of  oiilt. — Larcher,.  Schneider, 
who^  from  his  acqulreiuents  in  nrnturn] 
historj%  is  particularly  good  authority 
on  such  poinlJi>,  considers  it  to  be  the 
fv^rciut  €»culus  of  Liimacu^*  Schndd, 
Or.  Gfr.  L€X. 


obfervatioM^  I  cannot  refrain  from 
directing  the  attentiaa  of  the  reader 
to  Hefodotufl'a  religious  veneritiou  of 
truth,  so  pronunently  displayed  by  bia 
anxiety  to  nmrk  the  Btatemeuls  made 
wpoD  bis  own  anthority, 

*  If  we  read  Iptjiad  Herodotus  maai- 
leatly  contradicta  his  iptalemejit,c.  Si. 
Valckenaer  propusea  yvvalKa^  JjHij;', 
[as  in  c.  j^6]  which  will  id^nify  '  sacred 
women;'  such  probably  as  were  em- 
ployed to  attend  the  lempJe  and  tiie 
liriests,  but  were  not  admitted  to  the 
koDoiu  of  priesthood.     Larchcr. 
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wbtle  a  slave  there  ghe  eslabiisbed  a  temple  of  Jupiter  under 
an  oak  tree^  since  it  wa8  likely,  that  having  at  Thebes  served  in 
the  temple  of  Jove,  wherevei*  she  went  she  would  carry  the 
lenonbrance  of  the  god  ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  she  had 
scqnircd  the  Greek  language,  she  established  an  oracle :  and 
tluU  ^he  it  was  who  stated  her  sister  to  have  been  disposed  of 
in  Libya,  by  the  same  Phoenicians  by  whom  she  herself  had 

I  been  sold. — 1  suppose  those  women  were  called  doves  by  the  37 
Dodoniaus  for  the  following  reason  :  because  they  were  bar- 
turiana,  and  appeared  to  them  to  articulate  like  birds;  but 
idier  some  time,  when  the  woman  began  to  speak  intelligibly 
to  them,  they  said  the  dove  spoke  with  a  human  voice;  and 
as  long  as  she  used  the  barbarian  tongue,  she  appeared  to 
them  to  articulate  after  the  manner  of  some  bird.     Indeed, 
in   what  manner  could  ever  a  dove  articnltite  with   human 
roice?     When  they  say  the  dove  was  black,  they  allude  to  tlie 
woman  being  an  Egyptian.    The  manner  of  rendering  oracles, 
both  at  Thebes  of  Egypt,  and  at  Dodone,  are  pretty  nearly 
ibe  same.     Divination  from  victims  came  also  tVom  l*.gy pt. 
It  was  likewise  beyond  a  tloubt  the  Egyptians  wlio,  the  first  58 
-of  mankind,  invented  public  festivities,-  processions,  and  sup* 
plications;^  from  them  the  Grecians  Icurnt  those  customs:  of 
which  1  take  the  following  to  be  a  proof;  those  of  the  Egypti« 
UM  are  known'  to  have  been  instituted  for  a  very  long  time, 
whcress  among  the  Greeks  they  have  been  but  lately  estab- 
lithed*^ — The  Egyptians  are  not  contented  with  celebrating  59 
II         one  festival  in  every  year;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  several; 
^H    that  which  they  particularly  celebrate,  and  widi  the  greatest 
^V   ORre»  is  in  honour  of  Diana,  at  the  town  of  Bubastis ;  and  in  the 
itcQod  place,  that  in  honour  of  Isis,  in  the  city  of  Busiii^,  (for 

I  in  lUat  town  is  the  largest  temple  of  Isis;  and  the  city  itself  ia 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  Isis  is  called 
Shaueter*  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks;)  the  third  festival  io 
fsnk  which  they  celebrate,  takes  place  in  the  city  of  Sais,  to 
Uie  honour  of  Minerva ;  the  fourth  at  Heliopolis  to  the  honour 


Uap4fyvpt^f  Faoegyrif,  FcBtoruni 


I 


c^iebratio.  Sctttteff^.Ltx.  Herod. 
*  llfXKjayttrft}  is  tt  lerm  borrowed 
tli«  courts  of  kiogSf  where  there 
Wl«  tbc  office  of  Introducer  or  Usher. 
Bcrodottts  applies  it  to  those  cere- 
■loiuea  of  retigioQ  which,  as  it  were, 
briof  as  acquainted  with  the  divinitjr, 
tad  introduce  us  to  his  preseoce. 
S,0gftktr.  This  word,  instead  of  «  hich 
later  authors  use  ff-po^rocof^  signifies 
*  The  ai^proach  to  the  altars  of  the 


gods  with  prayer  and  sacrifice.' — 
Schncid.  Gt.  Germ*  Lex.  The  word 
I  have  used  in  my  veraioa  is  rather 
Latin  than  English,  hut  1  do  not  know 
of  a  lictter. 

^  i^alvuvrat  -  -  '  '  irouvfiirai,  Tliis 
mode  of  speech  does  tiot  express  a 
doubt;  it  rather  contains  an  aHirnia- 
tion.  lAU'chcr,  See  Viger.  6'«^  xiiL 
Reg.  1.  JfdiMtWj  Gr,  Grttm.  |».  &3|, 
or  Kct.  518,  5* 

*  Ceres^-Terrae-maUr. 
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of  the  Sun ;  the  fifth  at  the  city  of  Biito,  to  the  honour  of 
Latona ;  and  imly,  the  sixth  in  the  town  of  Paprcmis,  to  the 

60  honour  of  Mars. — When  they  go  to  the  city  of  Bubastis,  they 
perform  the  following  ceremonies ;  as  the  men  and  women 
sail  together  and  a  vast  multitude  of  both  sexes  in  each  boat, 
some  of  the  females  who  have  cajitanets'  rattle  tbeni  during* 
the  whole  of  the  voyage,  while  part  of  the  men  play  on  th< 
Hutc;  the  rest  of  the  women  and  men  sing  and  clap  theit^ 
hands:  on  tlieir  voyage  as  they  come  near  any  city,  they^ 
push  the  boat  to  land,  and  act  as  toHows;  some  of  the  womeiS' 
continue   to  do   as   I    have  just    mentioned,   while   otherSf 
shouting  aloud,  abuse  the  women  of  the  place ;  some  dancej 
and  others  standing  upright,  lift  up  their  garments.     Thia 
they  do  at  every  town  situate  on  the  river-side.     When  they, 
are  come  to  Bubastis,  they  keep  the  festival,  offering  up  grea 
sacrifices;  and  grape  wine  is  consumed  on  this  anniversary  in 
greater  quantity  than  during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  year, 
lor  according  to  the  account  of  the  inhabitants,  individuals  of| 
both  sexes  congregate  to  the  numberof  seven  hundred  thousand^ 

61  without  reckoning  children. — In  what  manner  they  celebrate- 
the  festival  of  Isis,  in  the  city  of  Busiris,  Ims  been  previously 
mentioned  by  me;*  after  the  sacrifice,  all  those  present  of  bolq 
sexes,  amounting  to  very  many  thousands  of  individuak,  be- 
wail and  strike  themselves  ;  but  in  whose  honour  they  perform 
these  lamentations'  it  is  unlawful  for  me  to  mention.  Sucli 
the  Carians  as  dwell  in  Egypt,  exceed  the  Egyptians  inasmuch' 
as  they  cut  themselves  in  their  faces  with  swords,  and  by  this 

^2  shew  they  are  aliens  and  not  Egyptians. — When  they  are 
assembled  at  Sais  for  performing  llie  sacrifice,*  on  one  certain 
evening  they  all  light  up,  in  the  open  air,  a  great  number 
lamps  around  their  dwellings;  these  lamps  are  small  vases  filled 
with  salt  and  oil,,  the  wick  floats  on  the  top,  and  burns  during < 
the  whole  of  tlie  night;  hence  the  feast  itself  is  called  'The  burn- 
ing of  Lamps/  Such  of  the  Egyptians  as  do  not  go  to  tl>e  festi^* 
val,  observe  the  night  of  the  sacrifice,  and  burn  all  of  them 
lamps,  so  that  the  illumination  takes  place  not  only  at  Sais,  but 
throughout  the  wliole  of  Egypt.  With  respect  to  the  reasoa 
Vfhy  this  one  night  is  thus  honoured  with  illumination,  a  sacre4 


*  The  Kp^ToKov  was  a  sort  of  rattle, 
made   of  a   splittfia    reed,  rdXafioc 

'  Chap.  40.    Larcher. 

^  rhy  li  rvTTTOvTai,  This  is  an  ei- 
ninple  of  the  middle  verb  taken  in  a 
rrl)ective  s^n&e.  The  preposilion  Si6 
miifit  be  understood  with  top  ?L — 
iMfxKer,    See  likewise  Matthioe,  Gr, 


Gmtn.  p.  603,  or s«»ct.  410,  b.  In  this 
case,  as  in  several  others,  Herodotiia 
refrains,  through  reii^ous  scn]ple% 
from  btatiiig^  the  ori]$in  of  this  cero-' 
mony* 

*  ryff*  Qvaiym  fur   li'f  rni  0twf«i^» 
See  Matthiae^  Gr»  Graiuro,  p,  555, 
sect  333. 
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»a&.signoil. — When  Uicy  go  to  the  cities  of  Heliopolk  and  Gil 
tSulOi  ihcy  niercly  perform  sacrifice.  At  Papremis  they  per- 
Corm  sticrifice  and  holy  ceremonies  cs  elsewhere;  but  when 
the  sun  begins  to  go  down,  some  few  of  the  priests  remain  in 
attendance  about  the  statue,  while  several  otners,  armed  with 
wooden  chibs,  stand  in  the  porch  of  the  temple:  other  men, 
in  pursuance  of  their  vows,  more  tlian  a  thousand  in  number, 
and  each  armetl  in  like  manner  with  clubs,  stand  together  on 
the  opposite  part.  The  image  of  tlie  god,  which  is  placed  in 
a  smaJl  chai^el  of  gilt  wood,  they  take  care  to  convey  the  day 
bi^ibre  to  another  sacred  building.  The  few  now  that  have 
been  left  around  the  statue,  draw  out  a  four-wheel  car,  bear- 
ing both  the  chapel  and  the  image  in  the  inside ;  the  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  are  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  endeavour  to  prevent  them  from  entering;  but  the 
votaries  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  god,  and,  commencing 
battle,  strike  them;  then  ensues  a  sharp  fight  with  clubs; 
some  have  their  heads  broken,  and,  I  shoula  suppose,  many 
must  even  die  of  their  wounds;  but,  as  far  at  least  aS'  the 
£g;\*ptians  reix>rt,  none  is  ever  slain. — The  inhabitants  of  the  64 
place  give  the  follow^ing  reason  for  the  foundation  of  this 
festival :  that  the  mother  of  Mars  inhabited  the  temple,  and 
Mars,  who  was  brought  up  apart'  from  her,  having  reached 
man's  estate,  came  with  the  desire  of  speaking  to  his  mother ; 
but  the  attendants,  as  they  had  never  before  seen  him,  would 
permit  him  to  approach  her,  but  drove  liim  back :  wherc- 
Mars,  having  collected  men  from  anotJier  town,  punished 
rerely  the  servants,  and  went  in  to  see  his  mother.  For 
s  reiison,  they  say,  tliat  the  combat  was  instituted  on  tlie 
leslivaL 

Tbiai  nation  is  also  the  first  that  made  it  a  principle  of 
religion  not  to  communicate  with  women  in  the  sacred  in- 
ciosures,  nor  to  enter  them  unwashed  after  communication : 
for  neiirly  all  other  people,  if  we  except  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks,  are  wont  to  connect  themselves  with  their  women 
in  the  temples ;  and  when  they  rise  from  them  enter  the  sacred 
precinct  unwashed  ;  placing  men  on  a  level  with  brutes;  for, 
soy  tkff/,  we  see  brutes,  and  the  various  kinds  of  fowl,  copu- 
Uting   in  the  very  temples  and  shrines  of  tiie  gods;*  and 


Bt^tk.  The  vfliole  of  this  paAsage 
A^  bfr  tnosJAled  in  uoothcr  niannn'» 
•i  f^  reader  wrU  see  if  he  consults 
Cbc  conkfitentators^ 

*  Tbis  paragmph  nffbrds  an  instfttice 
«f  t^  thcee    diflPer^ni   teroii  iipov, 
ri^tvoC'    The   Up6v  w«a  iLe 


whole  of  the  aacred  inclosur^ ;  it  mtist, 
iji  ftODie  caseSf  have  been  very  extea- 
Bive,  for  that  of  the  temple  of  Aescu- 
lapius, at  Epidaiinis,  llie  ItmiU  of 
which  may  to  Uiia  day  be  pretty 
clearly  ascertained,  contained  several 
hundred  acres,  and  vias  adorned  with 
thealrea,   amphitheatrefl,    balhi,  asd 
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siiroJy  if  the  act  were  cjispicasinpj  to  the  deity,  neither  would, 
the  brutes  perform  it.  lliougn  tliey  adduce  this  rea&on^i 
their  conduct  by  no  means  meets  ray  approbation.  But  th«u 
Egyptians  are  scrupulous  venerators  of  their  temples  in  all] 
respects,  and  in  thi:*  parlicularly. 

6^  Although  Egypt  bounds  Libya,  it  is  not  abundant  m\ 
animals^  but  such  as  are  found,  are  all  deemed  sacred  bji 
their  institutions :  some  of  them  arc  tame,  others  not.  Werej 
I  to  state  for  what  reasons  they  are  consecrated,  I  should 
led  into  a  discourse  respecting  divine  matters,  which  I  wish  t^i 
avoid  by  al!  means  bringing  forward ;  and,  indeed,  whatever 
matters  of  the  kind  I  may  have  touched  upon  in  my  account, 
I  have  spoken  from  necessity.*  There  is  a  law  instituted 
respecting  animals,  the  purport  of  which  is  as  follows.  Certain 
men  and  women  among  the  Egyptians  arc  nominated  curators 
of  the  feeding  of  each  species  separately,  whose  office  the  son 
inherits  from  the  father.  All  such  as  inhabit  the  town%| 
accomplish  certain  vows  made  to  them :  they  ofler  up  prayei 
to  the  god  to  whom  the  animal  may  be  consecrated ;  they  lh< 
shave  the  w^ioJe,  or  the  half,  or  the  third  part  of  tlie  heads 
of  tlreir  children,  and  place  the  hair  in  a  scale  against 
silver;  whatever  it  may  weigh  they  give  to  the  curator  of  the 
animals  :  the  woman  purchases  therewith  some  fish,  which  she 
cuts  up  and  gives  to  the  animals  to  eat ;  and  in  that  manner 
is  their  food  supplied  them.  Should  any  body  kill*  one  of  those. 
animals,  if  for  the  purpose,  the  punishment  is  death ;  but  if  i 
willingly,  he  has  to  pay  such  a  fine  as  the  priests  may  choose  to 
imf)ose :  but  whoever  kills  either  an  ibis  or  a  hawk,  whether 

66  willingly  or  unwillingly,  he  must  suffer  dealh.^ — Although  the 
tame  animals  are  very  numerous,  they  would  be  stitl  more  so 
were  it  not  for  what  happens  to  the  cats.  When  the  female* 
have  kindled,  ihey  no  longer  approach  the  males :  the  latter 
not  being  able  to  succeed  in  their  endeavours  to  copulate  with 
them,  have  recourse  in  consequence  to  tlie  following  artifice; 


liiher  bniUlinga,  The  vaoQ  was  tlic 
c«U  itself  of  tl>«  ^J^ity,,  in  which  the 
Mcred  image  was  deposited.  The 
ri/tivof  was  a  pari  of  the  itjtiAi',  coii- 
Risiing  of  vajrioua  edifiees^  Burroundinf^ 
the  rnuf,  and  peculiarly  consccraled, 
or,  as  it  wern*,  cut  off,  for  the  service 
of  ih*e  divinity.  The  reader  will  no 
doubt  call  to  hia  recollection  that  e>'en 
tlie  deeds  of  brutal  lieentiousDeiis  men- 
tfonetl  i.  ^99,  look  place  ffw  rov  \pov. 
The  nice  diBtinction  that  I  have  just 
explained,  can  hardly  be  attended  lo 
in  the  language  of  a  country  which  a 


merciful  providence  has  long  since 
delivered  from  Uie  tyranny  of  soper- 
slition;  1  hope,  tlierefore,  lo  be  eX" 
cused  if  1  sometimea  take  the  liberty 
of  confounding  them  in  one  English 
word,  *  the  tempi e/^TVaiwfa^, 

>  Tliig  passage,  coupled  with  a  simi- 
tar one  in  c.  S,  in  fin.  accounts  for  the 
scrapulousneos  with  which  Herodotni 
avoids  jitatiDg  the  reasons  of  the 
various  ceremonies  he  has  described. 
Tranilat. 

^  See  Matlhiae,  Or.  GiaMm.  p.  (i96, 
or  sect.  181,  obs. 
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they  tiike  away  the  young  ones  from  the  temale%  carry  them 
oil^  and  kill  them :  when  they  have  killed  them,  they  do  not, 
hoverer,  cat  them.  The  females,  on  the  other  hand>  being 
deprived  of  their  brood,  and  desirous  of  another,  seek  in  con- 
tequencc  the  company  of  the  males,  for  the  cat  is  an  animal 
very  fond  of  young.  When  a  fire  breaks  out,  a  wonderful 
tiling  happens  to  tnese  animals;  for  the  Eg}^tians,  heedless 
of  extinguishing  the  flames,  stand  in  a  line  to  take  care  of  the 
cats;  but  tliose  creatures,  slipping  in  between  the  men,  or 
leaping  over  them,  rush  into  the  fire;  and  when  that  happens, 
deep  grief  seizes  the  Egyptians.  If  in  any  house  a  cat  dies 
naturaiiyi,'  all  the  inmates  shave  merely  their  eye^brows : 
those  in  whose  house  a  dog  happens  to  die,  shave  the  whole 
of  tbeir  bodies  and  heads. — The  dead  cats  are  taken  to  some  67 
ncred  buildings  in  Bubastis,  where,  when  embalmed,  they  are 
I -buried:  with  respect  to  the  dogs,  they  bury  them  in  sacred 
jnepositories,  eacli  in  his  oy^-n  town;  after  the  same  manner  as 
"pdog*,*  tlie  ichneumons,  are  buried:  but  the  shrew-mice  and 
rks  they  carry  to  the  city  of  Buto ;  and  the  ibises  to  Her- 
>li&:  as  to  the  bears,  which  are  few  in  number,  and  the 
WeSf*  which  are  but  very  little  larger  than  foxes,  they  bury 
them  where  they  happen  to  find  the  carcasses  lying. 

The  following  is  the  nature  of  the  crocodiles.     During  the  68 
four  severest  months  of  the  winter  it  eat6  nothing;  it  is  a 
ruped,  and   inhabits  both  land  and  water :  lor  it  lavs 
which  it  hides  in  the  earth,  and  posses  the  most  part  of  the 


:% 


vTftS  a  tvn^  time  in  doubt  whether 

!  ite  air6  rov  ainouaroVj 

.  r  *  naturally.*    I  adopt 

taller  Ixuui  the  nuthorily  of  Aulua 

[43«Iliu5yivbosayB,  aiTOftaroc  Qdvaroc^ 

*  quAii  natar&Iis  et  fatalis^  duU4  ex- 

"kavi  coactus  veait.'  jVucI.  J/<ic. 

vil.  1.     It  \a  the  same   as  \«'hat  the 

call  *  mori  sui  morte/    Not, 

rcTer,  but  that  dni^  rov  aiixy^tarov 

signify  *  by  chance/  as  in  the 

piUiflage*  frorn   Xenophon : 

U  fta^prvptc  oi  otir0ivrtQ  airii 

W^  idfT<ift/&ruVf  *  I  liftve  for  vritncsi^es 

[et  tl  tboM  who  hare  saved  themselves 

HtHtn.   i.  7.     atrh  raw 

r^fukrwi  x6*f  ^tovrof  jrXotoy,  *  a 

feMel  hnvbg  arrived  yesterday  by 

-  Cyr.    Esjf.    vi.    4,    12.- 

tXitfraMr. 

*  S«8  Matthias,  Gr.  Granun,  p.  540,. 

t^vfC  Xiy^iutvoi.     Hcvtfch,    This 
h  fouau  buth  in  Upper  and 
rer  Egypt  U  oreeps  slowly  along, 
VOL.  I. 


as  if  ready  to  fcize  its  prey ;  it  feeds 
on  plants,  eggs,  and  fowls.  In  tapper 
Egjpt  it  searches  for  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  t^hich  lie  hid  in  the  sand, 
and  eata  them,  thereby  preventing  the 
innrease  of  that  anim&K  It  may  be 
easily  tamed,  and  goes  about  the 
houses  like  a  cat.  It  makes  a  growl- 
ing noiMf  and  barks  when  it  is  very 
aiigry.     IJasMlquisi. 

'  Wolves  arc  not  found,  it  is  said, 
now  a-days  in  Egypt ;  Sonnini,  there- 
fore,  supposes  that  Herodotus,  in  this 
instance,  confounds  the  wolf  with  the 
chacal  or  jackal.  Our  historian 
was  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  whcce 
wolves  are  very  frequently  seen,  and 
jackals  are  so  numerous  and  noisy, 
that  the  traveller  inds  great  di/Bctilty 
to  enjoy  at  night  the  necessary  re- 
freshment af  sleep,  amid  a  din  ten 
ibousand  times  greater  than  the  cnter- 
wauliugs  on  a  summer  nrght  in  & 
populous  town.    Translate 


1  it} 


EtJTrnm  m,i(k 


(lay  oil  iTry  bnil,  IVnt  llio  whole  of  the  night  in  the  rivei",  for 
die  wftter  IS  warmer  than  the  air  and  dew.  Of  al!  die  animals 
we  know,  this  is  the  one  that  from  the  smnHcst  beginning  bc^ 
comes  the  largest  j  lor  its  eg^s  are  but  little  bitrger  than  those 
of  a  goose ;  and,  when  newly  hatched,  the  yoL»iig  one  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  egg;  but,  as  it  increases,  it  grows  to  seventeen 
cubits,  and  even  yet  larger.  It  has  tlie  eyes  of  a  hog,  and 
large  teeth  jutting  out,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Ibody : 
of  all  animals  ft  is  the  only  one  that  has  no  tongue;  neither 
does  it  move  the  lower  jaw,  but  is  the  only  creature  like- 
wise  that  brings  down  tlie  upper  jaw  to  the  lower.  It  has 
'  strong  fangs,  and  a  scaly  hide,  infrangible  on  the  back.  It 
is  blind  in  the  water,  but  exceedingly  quick-sightctl  in  the 
open  air ;  so  rfiat  w^hen  it  lives  in  the  water,  it  has  the  mouth 
mlcd  in  tlie  inside  with  leeches.  All  biirlH  and  animals  in 
general  avoid  him  ;  the  trochilus  is  the  only  aninml  at  peace 
with  him,  and  that  on  account  of  the  service  he  receives  from 
that  bird;  for  when  the  crocodile  conies  out  of  the  water  to 
land  and  opens  his  mouth,  (which  he  is  wont  generally  to  do 
towards  the  west,)  the  trochilus  goes  into  his  throat  and  de- 
vours the  leeches :  the  crocodile  js  pleased  at  being  relieved, 

69  and  hurts  not  the  trochilus* — ^With  certain  of  the  Egyptians 
the  crocodiles  are  esteemed  sacred ;  with  others  they  are  not 
so,  but  are  pursued  as  foes.  Such  as  inhabit  the  country  near 
Thebes  and  the  lake  Moeris,  regard  them  as  most  highly 
sacred.  Both  these  people  feed  one  in  particular,  which  ts 
taught  to  endure  the  hand :  they  place  in  his  ears  ornament-* 
of  gold,  or  melted  stone,'  and  bracelets  around  his  fore  pnws; 
they  give  him  specified  food  and  the  flesh  of  victims :  while 
•bve  they  attend  them  with  the  greatest  care,  and  when  they 
'die,  embalm  them,  and  bury  them  in  sacred  repositories.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  that  dwell  near  the  city  of  Elephantis, 
even  use  them  as  food,  not  regarding  them  as  sacred.  They 
do  not  call  them  crocodiles,  but  **champsae;"  it  was  the  lonians 
that  gave  them  the  name  of  "  crocodiles,"  fancying  that  they 
resembled  in  form  the  Uzards'  that  are  found  in  tlieir  country 

70  in  the  hedges* — There  are  many  and  various  modes  of  talking 
the  crocodile  j  and  I  proceed  to  describe  that  which,  to  roe 
at  leaiit,  appears  most  deserving  of  commemoration.  The 
fisherman,^  having  baited  a  hook  with  a  hog*s  chine,  lets  it  down 


» \i9iva  x*^^  *  worki  of  iti^tt^d 
■tone/  I  cannot  decide  whoth'er  He- 
rodytus  means  glasfi,  enamel,  or  any 
other  arUficial  sione.  The  use  of  glass 
h  very  aacient,  but  it«  origin  ciufiot 
be  determined.     Larthcr. 

»Tbe  fiedge.li%ard,  or  eO,  [Laeerta 


steltio,  Liornac.]  Was  ktlown  by 
name  of  th«  KpoKdSiiXoi;  x^P^^^^C- 

'  Supply,  ftwn  the  preceding  dypai, 
the  substantive,  dypi{^c,(\it.  **  hunter,") 
to  govern  the  verb  h\ta^.  Sae 
Mhtthiae^  Gt  Cram.  p.  42T,  or 
294. 
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llie  niiddk  of  the  stream;  he  himself  holding  on  the  brink  of 
the  river  a  sucking  pig,  tliat  is  alive,  strikes  it ;  the  crocodile^ 
hearlDg  the  noi&e,  hastens  to  the  sound,  and  falling  upoij 
tlie  pork,  gorges  it.  All  hands  then  pull ;  and  when  he  ig 
hauled  ashore,  the  first  thing  the  fisherman  does  is  to  plaster 
tbe  eyei  of  the  animal  over  with  mud  ;  and  when  he  has  done 
lliat,  he  easily  performs  ail  the  rebt,  whereas  if  that  were  not 
tione,  be  would  have  some  difficulty. — The  hippopotami,  71 
found  in  the  nome  of  Faprenvitis,  arc  sacred,  but  witli  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians  they  are  not  held  sacred.  The  follow- 
ix^  is  the  nature  of  their  shape.  It  is  a  quadruped,  cloven 
fiioted*  having  the  hoofs  of  an  ox,  a  Bat  nose,  and  turned  up, 
A  hone's  nmne,  prominent  tusks,  with  the  tail  and  voice  of  a 
hone:  in  size  it  is  equal  to  the  largest  ox;  its  skin  is  so 
exceedingly  thick,  that,  when  dry,  iavelins'  arc  made  from  it. 
— OtXer*,  which  they  esteem  sacred,  are  likewise  proiluccd  in  72 
the  river ;  and  of  all  the  kinds  of  fish,  they  esteem  that  called 
the  lepidotus  and  eel  to  be  sacred:  those  two  sorts,  they 
»ay,  are  sacred  to  the  Nile :  and  among  birds,  the  chenalopex,' 

There  is  likewise  another  sacred  bird,  the  name  of  which  is  73 
the  phoenix:  I  have  not  myself  seen  it,  excepting  in  a  picture, 
for  it  seldom  visits  even  the  Egyptians  themselves,  only 
every  five  hundred  years,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
|ieople  of  Heliopohs;  and  they  say  that  he  never  comes 
exci^t  when  his  sire  dies :  if  he  is  like  his  picture,  he  is  of 
the  following  size  and  shape;  his  plumage  is  partly  gold- 
colottred,  partly  crimson ;  and  he  is  completely  similar  to  the 
cai^le  in  outline*  and  in  bulk*  They  relate  that  this  bird  acts 
in  tJie  following  manner,  but  I  cannot  give  cretlit  to  tJieu- 
■ftsenions:  that,  departing  out  of  Arabia,  he  brings  his  parent 
to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  having  previously  enveloiied  him 
with  myrrh,  and  buries  him  in  llie  temple  of  the  Sun :  that  he 
conveys  him  in  the  following  planner ;  in  tlie  fu^t  place,  he 
shapes  an  egg  of  myrrh  of  such  a  volume  as  he  is  able  to 
Gtrry,  and  then  tries  whether  he  can  carry  it;  after  he  has 
completed  tiie  trial,  he  hollows  out  the  egg^  and  places  liis 
IMrent  in  the  inside  of  it,  and  then  closes  with  other  myrrh 

■  |v«ril  aKSvria,    HerodotuB   here    trodillu£,Uie  lepidotus,  UiecheuatoiM'X, 

rind  the  crex,  (see  c,  Trt.)  I  find  no- 
thing coQceuDJng  these  animnls  BvfGi- 
cicully  brief  and  itatibTftctory  for  tue 
to  adopt  in  these  notes  wiUiout  over- 
stepping the  limits  which  coofiae  my 
plnn  of  illustration. 

^  irff^iijjijiai^f  according  to  Wesael- 
Lug,  aigniiics  '  forniiuu  et  diligentem 
rjus  dcsroiptionem/  I  take  it  to  be 
\vli3t  wc  should  call  in  FreocJi '  le 
eootour,'  Siktceig, 


the  words  Ivtrrbtf  and  aicoi'Tiovy 
IW  fomer  of  wtueb  Is  an  adjective, 
■Ml  irhoA  ofl«d  alone,  signifies  a 
JftrclaOf  oa  account  of  the  subetaoiive 
4mAt0rwv  beiug  UDdeitlood.  It  would 
tlKrelbro  have  tieen  better,  instead  af 
*  politB  jarala/  whijch  1  havu  used  in 
h»  have  put  simply 

*  Zbe  cmioai leiidcr  will  do  will  to 
Laidier's  notes  n  ipecting  tbr 
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that  part  of  the  egg  by  which  he  introduced  tlie  body  of  his 
parent;  the  body  lying  in  the  inside,  tlie  weight  is  the  same: 
Imving  thus  enveloped  him,  h^  carries  him  hito  Egypt  to  the: 
temple  of  the  sun.     Such  are  the  actions  whicli  they  represent 
this  bird  as  performing. 

74  There  are,  aUo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes,  sacred  serpents» 
which  are  by  no  means  injurious  to  men;'  in  size  they  are' 
small,  and  have  two  horns  springing  from  the  top  of  the 
head;  when  these  die  they  inter  them  in  the  temple  of  Jove; 

75  for  they  declare  they  are  sacred  to  that  god*— There  is  a 
place  in  Arabia  situate  nearly  opposite  to  the  city  of  Buto  ;  thii 
place  1  visited  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  winged  ser- 
pents: on  my  arrival  there,  I  beheld  bones  and  spines*  ofi| 
sei^pents  in  indescribable  quantities;  there  were  heaps  of  ihese^ 
spines,  some  large,  some  of  a  moderate  size,  and  others  less; 
and  they  were  in  great  numbers.     The  place  itself  in  which 
the  bones  are  scattered,  is  a  gorge  leading  from  between  some 
steep  mountains  into  a  wide  phiin,  which  joins  to  the  plain  of  ^ 
Egypt.     The  report  goes,  that  at  the  beginning  of  spring  the 
winged  serpents  fly  out  of  Arabia  towards  Egypt;  Imt  that, 
the  birds  called  the  ibises,  moeling  them  in  the  strait  at  thii 
place,  hinder  them  from  advancing,  and  kill  them ;  and  for 
this  service,  as  the  Arabians  state,  tlie  ibis  is  greatly  venerated 
by  the  Egyptians;  the  Egyptians  also  agree  with  them  in 
assigning  the  same  reason  for  the  honour  they  pay  those 

*^^  birds. — ^The  following  is  a  description  of  the  figure  of  the< 
ibis:  it  is  aU  over  of  a  dark  black  colour,  has  the  legs  of  the,i 
crane,  the  bill  very  hooked,  and  it  equals  in  bulk  the  crex| 
such  is  the  black  sort,  that  which  contends  with  the  serpents; 
but  the  kind  whicli  is  most  commonly  seen  by  men'  (for  the 
ibises  are  of  two  species)  is  naked  about  the  head,  and  the  whole 
of  the  neck  ;  its  pin  mage  is  white,  excepting  the  head,  the  neck^ 
the  tips  of  the  wings,  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  for  all 
those  parts  I  have  mcnlionc-d  are  of  a  deep  black:  with] 
respect  to  its  legs  and  bill  it  resembles  the  other  sort.  Th< 
form  of  the  serpent  is  like  that  of  the  water  snake;  it  has  not. 
its  wings  feathered,  but  very  muCh^  like  the  pinions  of  the  bat- 
But  enough  of  the  sacred  animals. 


*  hiXtlif^at  governs  the  accasative; 
tht"  rule  by  which  fijXi)^ovtt'  is  made 
to  govern  the  i^enitLve,  U  giren  in 
Matlhitie,  Gr.  Grani.  p.  459,  or  sect. 
322,  A,  1. 

^  dxavOa  &\^\&en  not  only  the  back 
bone,  but  all  the  boDca  of  a  lish  or 
serpent ;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  French 
word  *  arete.*    Larcha\ 

^  Constr.   rC/v   iu  iroirl  tCKfVfiivttn^ 


r.  r.  X.  -  -  -  tiXfVfjikvbtv  from  tO^UtrOoL 
'  versari/    Schteeig^.    rdiv  iroei  a 
*  oomnion   things/  such  as  one   fire«] 
<|uently  mcetn  on  one'a  road.    Lstck^rA 
*  ^dXtiTTa  *y^*j)€OT«rn.    See  Mat^i 
thiae,  Gr,  Grmu.  p.  007,  or  sect  46 1 » 
ohs.    The    particle    Ktf    is   added   to 
fiaXiffra  per  pleonasm uui.    Stikweig. 
hex.  Herndot. 
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With  regard  to  the  Egyptians  themselves^  those  that  dwell  77 
in  the  arable  part  of  the  country  attend,  oi  all  mankind,  the 
most  to  the  nieniory  of  past  events;'  and  are  by  tar  the  nio&t 
erudite  in  history  of  all  with  whom  1  have  ever  had  commu- 
nication. They  follow  this  regimen:  every  month  they  purge 
themselves  for  three  successive  days,  seeking  to  obtain  health 
by  the  means  of  pukes  and  clysters,  for  they  regard  all  the 
disorders  of  men  as  proceeding  from  the  food  that  is  eaten ; 
moreover,  the  Egyptians  are,  after  the  Libyans,  the  most 
healthy  of  all  mankind,  which  proceetls,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  seasons,  which  never  vary,  for  it  is  at  the  changes  of  the 
weather  that  human  disease  generally  takes  ite  rise  at  all,  but 
particularly  at  that  of  the  reasons.  They  fee<l  on  loaves, 
which  they  make  of  olyra,  and  call  "  cyllestis  ;*'  they  make  use 
of  wine  manufactured  from  barley,  for  vines  there  are  none 
in  the  country;*  some  fish  they  eat  raw,  after  drying  them  in 
the  sun  ;  others,  when  steeped  in  salt  brine:  of  birds  they  eat 
raw  likewise,  quails,  ducks,  and  the  smaller  fowls,  after  preti- 
ouidy  salting  them ;  alt  the  rest  of  tlie  birds  and  fish  they 
have,  excepting  tliose  which  are  received  as  sacred  by  them, 
they  eat,  either  roasted  or  boiled. — At  the  convivial  feasts  of  78 
such  of  them  as  arc  rich,  after  they  have  finished  their  repast, 
a  man  carries  around  in  a  coflfin  a  wooden  image  of  a  corpse, 
made  exactly  like  irhat  it  is  intntded  to  represent^  both  in  co- 
IcMir  and  in  workmanship,  and  in  size  of  one  or  two  cubits  at 
most  :*  the  man  shews  this  image  to  every  one  of  the  guests, 
and  says:  "  Look  upon  this,  and  drink  and  be  merry;  for 
•*  TOch  wilt  thou  be  when  thou  diest."  This  they  do  at  their 
entertainments. 

Contented  with  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers,  they  79 
admit  none  other  :  they  have  various  customs  deserving  of 
commemoration,  but  they  have  in  particular  one  song,  the 
Linus,  the  same  that  is  sung  in  Phoenicia  and  in  Cyprus, 
and  elsewhere;  it  has  various  names  in  different  nations,  but 
is  allowed*  to  be  the  same  that  the  Greeks  sing  under  the 
name  of  Linus :  among  the  many  different  things  that  excited 
my  astonishment,  this  more  particularly  does,  namely,  whence 
they  could  have  derived  the  Linus;  tor  they  appear  to  have 


*  Thia  u  taken  by  Valckenaer  and 
Woseliiig  to  ftlgnify  ^  the  exercise  and 
coJfiiTation  of  the  Acuity  of  nicmon/ 
Liu«ber  id  of  the  same  opinion,  but 
Schwwighiiiiuser  regards  jukij/jijiv  as 
aUndiiUE'  1o  '  the  memory  of  past 
cv«dW  '  hlaiurical  records.' 

*  Thai  is  to  a&y,  t)  cimpofuvif 


AlyifTrroclbal  part  of  Egypt  that  was 
arable* 

3  trrtiTij  IB  used  by  Herodolua  to 
siffoify,  "  in  each  directinn ;"  a  mean- 
ing vrhkh  does  not  make  sense  in  this 
passage.    Sckweig. 

*  See  Matthiaei  Gr.Granim.  p.di»6, 
or  sect.  5^,  i. 


lai 
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«ung  it  from  time  immemorial  Linus  is  called»  in  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  Maoeros ;  and  the  Egyptians  affirm,  thai 
he  was  the  only  begotten  son  of  the  first  king  of  Eg>^pt,  and 
that)  having  died  prematurely,  is  honoured  with  such  songs 
of  mourning  by  them  j  tliey  likewise  state,  that  this  h  tiie  first 

80  and  the  only  song  they  have. — In  this  next  custom,  the 
Egyptians  differ  from  all  the  Greeks,  except  the  LacedcmO'* 
niana  only  j  when  the  younger  among  them  meet  their  elders, 
they  give  them  the  path,  and  turn  aside;  and  when  they  ap* 
proacn,  arise  from  their  seats.  In  the  following,  howeYCTj 
til  ey  differ  from  all  the  nations  of  Greece;  in  the  highways, 
instead  of  saluting  one  another,  they  prostrate  themselves^ 

81  sinking  their  hands  down  to  their  knees,* — They  wear  a  linen 
drcssy  tringed  around  the  legs ;  this  dress  they  call  **  calasiris  :'* 
over  that  they  throw  a  white  woollen  mantle ;  "woollens,  how- 
ever, are  not  taken  into  the  temples,  nor  is  any  person  buried 
in  them,  for  that  h  held  unlawful  This  custom  agrees  with 
the  Orphic  ceremonies,  called  likewise  Bacchic,  which  arc 
Egyptian  and  Pythagorean;  for  it  is  unlawful  for  anyone 
that  has  been  initiated  in  these  mysteries  to  be  entombed  ia 
woollen  shrouds ;  for  which  there  is  a  sacred  reason  given. 

82  The  following  other  practices  are  likewise  inventions  of  the 
Eg^'ptians :  to  which  deity  each  mouth  and  day  is  conse^ 
crated  ; '  and  according  to  the  day  in  which  a  person  is  born, 
what  will  be  his  fortune,  m  what  manner  he  will  end  his  life, 
and  what  will  become  of  him :  these  have  been  adopt4xi  by 
the  poets  of  the  Greeks.  More  prodigies  have  been  disco- 
vered by  them  than  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind;  for  when  any 
occurs,  they  write  it  down,  and  observe  the  consequence;  ana 
if  ever  at  a  subseciuent  time  a  prodigy  of  a  similar  nature  should 
occur,  they  take  ior  grantcnl  that  the  event  will  be  the  same-— 

83  Among  these  people  divlualion  tli us  stands:  the  art  is  attri- 
buted  to  no  human  being,  but  only  to  certain  of  the  gods: 
for  there  are  in  Egypt  the  oracles  of  Hercules,  Apollo,  Mi- 
nerva, Diana,  Mars,  and  Jove ;  and  that  which  of  aJ]  thp 
oracle  they  hold  in  the  greatest  honour  is  Latona's,  in  the 
cityofButo:  the  manner  of  promulgating  the  oracle  is  not 

84  the  same  with  them  all,  but  different. — The  science  of  medi- 
cine is  thus  distributed  among  them ;  every  physician  is  for 
one  disease,  not  more,  so  that  every  pUcc  is  full  of  physi- 
cians ;  for  some  are  doctors  for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head; 
some  for  the  teeth,  others  for  the  belly,  and  some  for  occult 
disorders. 


Supply  iph  9r  ipt)  aflar  Ott^ir  ortw  ««ri< 
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Their  ninnner  of  mourning  and  burj^ing  the  dead  is  m  8^ 
W^Ken   a   member  of  a   family   held   in  any  con- 
Ion*  depnrtT^  riiis  lifp,  all  the  females  of  the  house  cover 

?it  heads  and  faces  with  mudj  and  then  leaving  the  corpse 
At  home,  go  round  about  the  town  with  their  clothes  girt  up,* 
antl  strike  themselves,  shewing  at  the  same  time  tlieir  breasts, 
and  i^ith  them  go  all  their  neighbours  :  on  the  other  side,  the 
fhtm  likewise  strike  themselves,  girding  up  tht^r  garments  like 
A^  women ;  after  they  have  performed  this  ceremony,  they 
llMly  convey  the  body  away  to  be  embalmed.^ — There  are  86 
cert&tn  individuals  appointed*  for  that  purpose,  and  who  pro- 
INs  that  art :  these  persons,  when  any  body  is  brought  to 
ttseta,  shew  the  bearers  some  wooden  models  of  corpses, 
pttitfted  to  represent  the  originals ;  the  most  peifect  they  assert 
to  be  the  rq>resentation  of  him  whose  name  1  take  it  to  be 
llBpieiis  to  mention  in  this  matter;  they  shew  a  second, which 
it  mferiot*  to  the  first,  and  cheaper;  and  a  thii-d,  which  is  the 
cheapest  of  all*  They  then  ask  of  them  according  to  which 
tff  the  mt>dels  they  will  have  the  deceased  prepare<l :  having 
•Htled  upon  the  price,  the  relations  immediately  depart,  and 
the  embalmers,  remaining  at  home,  thus  proceed  to  perform 
the  embalming  in  the  most  costly  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
with  n  croaked  piece  of  iron  they  pull  out  the  brain  by  the 
nostrils;  a  part  of  it  they  extract  in  this  manner,  the  rest  by 
nienns  of  pouring  in  certain  drugs  i  in  the  next  place,  after 
mnkiag  an  incision  in  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone, 
tbcy  empty  the  wliole  of  the  inside,  and  atler  cleansing  the 
<a»vity,  and  rincing  it  with  palm-wine,  scour  it  out  again  with 
podlided  aromatics  :*  then  having  filled  the  belly  with  pure 
myrrh,  pounded,  and  cinnamon,  and  all  other  perfumes^ 
frankincense  excepted,  they  sew  it  up  again ;  having  so  donef 


^  •  OArIoc  or  Iqb,  oiKffioc^  *s  well  as 
•winyCfis  undentood  not  only  of  the 
flUireft,  but  likewise  of  the  wife  and 
dltldicouf  A  family.  Larther.  LurchiiT, 
it  must  be  observed^  reads  olxfiuav. 

'  Tbe  women  undid  the  top  of  their 
ganneot,  ID  order  to  open  their  boBOins ; 
andf  l«fll  th^  rot>e  should  drop,  and  so 
discover tbem  utaked  to  the  spectators, 
flfenfdiKt  it  up  with  a  girdle  round  their 
wMk.  This  is  the  meaning  of  Ini- 
^ylim-  Larcherjrom  Wyttaibtich. 
9mariaraif  loo.  for  KaBifvrai.  Tliifl 
"^ -"I, !«  particularly 
t!  work   at   the 

iHititis  artfM  Jie/- 


bilariaff  "  sedentary  arta.'*  Larcher* 
I  have  followed  Schweighaeuser'a 
version,  "  conatituti  sunt ;"  he  states, 
however,  that  leariarm  may  alao  be 
rendered  simply  "  sedent**  Schweig, 
Lex  Herod,  toc.  car^cr^cri. 

<  The  following  is  the  tranftlatitia 
of  fjirrher :  "  They  ei  tract  by  this 
opening  the  intestines,  cleaoBe  theJn, 
and  rfncc  them  in  palm  wine  ;  they 
rlnce  them  again  in  pounded  aroma- 
tics ;  after  which  they  fill  the  belly 
witli  myrrh,"  ace.  A  diflictilty  then 
o€cars :  what  did  they  do  wiUi  the 
intestines  after  they  had  taken  so 
inwch    trouble    to   cteanae    them  ?— 
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they  steep  tlie  body  in  natrum,'  keeping  it  covered  for  se- 
veuty  days,  for  it  is  luvt  lawiul  to  leave  tlie  body  any  longer 
in  tire  brine.  When  the  seventy  tlays  arc  gone  by,  they  first 
wash  the  corpse,  and  then  wrap  up  the  whole  of  the  body  in. 
bandages  cut  out  of  cotton  cloth,  which  tliey  smear  with 
gum,'  a  substance  the  Egyptians  generally  use  instead  of 
paste.  The  relations  having  then  received  back  the  body,  get 
a  wooden  case,  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  to  be  made;  and  when 
completed,  place  the  body  in  the  inside ;  and  then  shutting  it 
up,  keep  it  in  a  sepulchral  repository,  where  they  stick  it  up- 
right against  the  wall.     The  above  is  the  most  costly  manner 

87  in  which  lliey  prepare  the  dead, — For  such  as  choose  the 
mitldle  mode,  from  a  desire  of  avoiding  expense,  they  prepare 
the  body  thus :  they  first  fill  syringes  with  cedar  oil,  which 
they  inject  into  the  belly  of  the  deceased,  without  making  any 
incision,  or  emptying  the  inside,  but  sending  it  in  by  the 
seat;  they  then  close  the  aperture,  to  hinder  the  injection  from 
flowing  backwards,  and  lay  the  body  in  brine  for  the  spe- 
cified number  of  days,  on  the  last  of  which  they  take  9nt 
the  cedar  oil  wluch  tliey  had  previously  injectetl,  and  such  is 
the  strength  it  possesses,  that  it  brings  away  with  it  the  bowels' 
and  inside  in  a  state  of  dissoUition  :  on  the  other  hand^  the 
natrum  dissolves  the  flesh,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  remain*  no- 
thing but  the  skin  and  the  bones.  When  they  have  so  done, 
they  give  back  the  body  without  performing  any  farther  ope- 

8S  ration  upon  it. — ^Thetliird  mode  of  embalming,  which  is  used 
for  such  as  have  but  scanty  means,  is  as  follows.  After  wash* 
ing  the  inside  with  syrmaea,*  they  salt  the  body  for  the  seventy 

89  days,  and  return  it  to  be  taken  back, — The  wives  of  men  of 
quality  are  not  given  to  be  embalmed  immediately  after  their 
death,  neither  are  those  that  may  have  been  extremely  beauti- 
ful, or  much  celebrated  ;  but  they  deliver  them  to  thecmbalm- 
ers  after  they  have  been  three  or  tour  days  dcccaseil :  this  they 
do  for  the  following  reason,  tliat  the  workmen  may  not  be 
able  to  abuse  the  bodies  of  those  females ;  for  it  is  reported 
by  them,  that  one  of  those  artificers  was  discovered  in  the 


Schiveighaeuser  is  of  opinion  that 
i^aipitiv  TTjv  KciXitiv  mcan»  "  to  take 
the  boweU  out  of  the  belly/'  (as  in  c. 
40,  KoiXiriv  Kit%'i)v  iraoav  IK  <*'»'  ff^ov,) 
and  proves  thftt  icoiXtii  aod  yqlitg  are 
syaonyruoud.  By  this  interpretationf 
the  difiiculty  disappears.  See  Schictig^ 
Nat,  and  Lex,  Htrod 

'  Larcher  sunicicntly  provei  that 
XirfMA*  should  not  be  tiaiislated  '^  nU 
tre,"  hut  "  nalrum/'  a  Oied  alkali, 


which  wcnild  blend  with  the  lympha- 
tic and  oily  juice*  and  the  fat. 

^  Gum  arable,  probably. 

3  vii^iXt  Ju  thiH  cBde,  aigmSei  the 
bovrels  or  jatestines :  rd  cnrXayx>^o 
are  the  nobler  vitscera,  i.  e.  the  heArt^ 
lunga,  &L-.    Schweiff, 

*  H  is  oot  determined  what  sort  oC, 
liquid  is  mcanlby  irrp/iaia.  The  some 
word  occurs  ia  c.  125,  where  Pliny 
translated  it  in  a  sense  ^vbich  cannot 
apply  here. 
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^ery  fact  on  the  newl^  deceasoil  body  of  a  womani  and  waf 

impeached  by  his  fellow  workman. — If  any  one,  no  matter  90 

U'hether  one  of  the  EgyjHians  tht'mselvi.s  or  a  foreifrner,  is 

found    having  been   carried  off  by  a  crocodile,  or  merely 

Irou-ncd  in  the  river,  whatever  be  the  city  near  which  he  is 

[caU  up,  the  inhabitants  must  necessarily  embalm  and  dress 
liis  bo<ly  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and  inter  him  in  the 

^sacred  repository:  no  one  must  touch  hinij  whether  relation 
or  friend,  ihe  priests  of  the  Nile  a!one  handle  the  body  and 

"*»ury  it,  as  though  it  were  the  corpse  of  something  more  than 
a  man. 

I  They  are  averse  to  using  the  customs  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in-  91 
deed,  in  one  word,  the  customs  of  all  other  nations  whatever. 
This  practice  accordingly  the  Egyptians  in  general  observe; 
there  is,  liowever,  a  large  city  called  Chemmia,  nelonging  to  the 
Theban  nome,  near  Neapolis ;  in  that  place  there  is  a  four- 
cornered  temple  of  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  around  which 
palro  trees  grow.  The  propylaea  of  the  temple  are  of  stone^ 
and  of  vast  size ;  over  which  are  placed  two  large  stone 
jfigurcs :  within  this  precinct  is  a  chapel,  in  thejnteHor  of 
ti'hich  is  phiced  a  statue  of  Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of 
Chemmis  themselves  state,  that  Perseus  often  appears  to  them 
in  their  territory,  and  not  unfretjuently  within  the  holy  pre- 
'inct;  and  that  one  of  the  sandals  worn  by  him  is  sometimes 
Uncovered,  which  is  two  cubits  long;  and  that  after  it  has  ap- 
peared, the  whole  of  Egypt  flourishes.  The  above  is  the  ac- 
count they  give  ;  they  likewise  perform  the  following  Grecian 
lonies  in  lumour  of  Perseus:  they  celebrate  gymnastic 
6,  which  include  all  sorU  of  contests,'  in  which  they  pro- 
pose for  prizes,  cattle,  cloaks,  and  skins.  When  I  enquired 
of  lliem  wherefore  Perseus  was  wont  to  appear  to  them  only, 
jind  why  they  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Egyp- 

Itians  by  the  celebration  of  games,  they  said,  that  *'  Perseus 
f*  was  originally  of  tlieir  city,  for  Danaus  and  Lynceus,  who 
P*  were  of  Chemrais,  sailed  into  Greece :"  and  reckoning  up 
Uie  genealogy  from  those  two,  they  descended  to  Perseus: 
lliey  added,  that  **  when  he  came  into  Egypt,  on  the  same 
**  errand,  as  the  Greeks  report,  namely,  to  take  away  the 
J*  Gorgon's  head  IVom  Libya,  he  came  to  them  also,  and  re- 
**  cognised  his  relations;  and  that  he  already  knew  the  name 


viae  /jfosm,*'  ludfw  ^^ymnicoa  qui  per 

«iiini*    ct^rtaminnm   genera  nbtincnt, 

tootn  habent/'   1.  g.  "  celebrant ur^** 

*ll|aivAfeiit   to  *^  ludos  gymnicos   am- 

an  certmniniafii  genera  coniplecten- 

Stkicei^,    Lex,    Herod,  voce. 

VOL,    i. 


Tx^iv  and  &ybiv\n,  Lvcher,  after* 
WesseliDs,  tmii»late%  "qui  de.tout 
les  jeux  sont  les  pl«*  excellenB,**— 
which  of  all  games  are  tlie  most  ex> 
cellent  See  Gaiaford's  Herod,  iii.  jl 
232-3 
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"  orClicmmIs  when  lie  arrivtHl  in  Egypt,  wliich  he  luul  hcm\\ 
"from  his  mother;  ami  that,  by  his  uwn  ortlers,  they  cele- 
"  brate  gymnastic  games," 
92  Ail  the  above  customs  are  observed  by  the  Egyptians  who 
dwell  above  the  fens  ;  bul  those  wIid  inhabit  among  the 
marshes  have  the  same  customs  as  tlie  rest  of  the  Egyptians; 
a/id,  among  others,  each  takes  but  one  wife,  as  the  Greeks. 
Moreover,  to  procure  themselves  easily  the  means  of  suste- 
i^ance,  they  have  imagined  the  following  other  inventions: 
when  the  river  is  full,  and  the  plains  are  become  as  a  sen, 
there  springs  up  in  the  water  a  (|uantity  of  lilies,  which  the 
Egyptians  call  *'  lotus/**  After  they  have  gathered  these,  they 
dry  them  in  the  sun ;  and  then  braying  what  h  contained 
within  the  lotus,  resembling  the  poppy,  they  make  it  into 
loaves,  which  they  bake  with  fire:  tiie  root  also  of  this  lotus, 
which  is  round,'  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  is  edible,  and  of 
a  moderately  sweet  flavour.  There  are  also  other  lilies,  si- 
milar to  roses,  likewise  produced  in  the  river;  the  truit  of 
which  grows  on  a  separate  stem,'  arising  from  the  side  of  the 
root,  in  shape  very  like  a  wosp's  comb;  in  this  are  found 
many  eatable  berries  of  the  size  of  an  oHve-stonc:  these  arc 
eaten  green ^  and  dried.  Of  the  byblus,"  which  is  an  annual 
plant,  at\er  they  have  plucked  it  from  the  marshes,  they  cut 
off  the  top  part,  and  employ  it  for  various  purposes;  the 
lower  part  that  remains,  about  a  cubit  in  length,  they  ent, 
and  oflcr  for  sale;  but  such  as  wish  to  make  a  very  delicate 
mess  of  the  byblus,  stew  it  in  a  hot  pan,*  and  so  cat  il. 
There  arc  some  among  them  who  live  entirely  on  fish;  which*, 
when  they  have  caught,  and  gutted,  they  expose  to  the  tu 
and,  when  dried,  eat 


'  The  two  spectea  of  lolus  meii- 
lioned  by  Herodntus  in  tliis  chaptcT 
were  a  kiiul  of  nyniphaea  or  water- 
lily:  he  likewise  mentions  (ii.OG,nnd 
iv.  177,)  ant>thpr  Uitus^  a  trp«  of  the 
Cyreimica,,  the  **  Khamnus  lotus"  of 
Lini!iacuH,nnd  from  this  latter  plant  the 
Lotophagi  took  their  cognomen.  Larch. 

*  iiki'  iTToyyvXav  must  refer  to  pi^a, 
siiipplyin{;  Xfht^f*  t^  <iccoaiit  for  the 
change  of  gender.     Larcker. 


to  sHL'e  the  plaot  irhen  it  was  cove 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  obsprvi 
some  of  the  calyxes  enclosing  daW 
ers,  and  others  surrounding  the  fr«it, 
inconsiderately  took  for  granted,  that 
the  seeds  and  flowers  were  produced 
on  djfTerenl  stems,  and  in  different 
calyxes. 

♦  There  ia  in  the  Greek  rpmKrd 

r|«uycrni  ^i^,  which  are  said  of  things 

eaten  raw.  Galen  explains  rpwKroimv 

*  I  have  fiillowed  the  tr&nslation  tyf    by   these    word»    w/io»c    tirOtoftkvoiQ. 


Larcher ;  he  founds  hitiicielf  on  the 
authority  of  Hesychius,  .who  explains 
KaXvt  by  ji\a<TTiiftit :  st*ll  the  sense 
doci*  not  8€>ern  romplefe.  Schweig- 
llA<*tjspr,  who  tnuJ  slates  lilerally, 
"  friictu»  in  alio  calyce  inest,  ex  ra- 
dicc  eoato/'  «ecni5  to  be  of  opinion, 
ihat  otir  historian,  having  happened 


LarchfT.    The  verb  r(iMyin'  occurs  in 
lh<*  same  sense,  c.  37. 

*  This  is  the  papyrus;  ctfpentspn' 
pijnui  Linn. 

*  iv  KXtiiartit  fut<l>avH  irpitatfTtc 
M'eftseling  hRs  properly  explained  fi- 
(uf,apt}ij  by  hotj  retlhot i  the  expres- 
sion is  elliptical,  and  U  m/pbc  roust 
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The  gregarious  fish  are  not  generally  produced  in  the  93 
btrciims ; '  but  after  they  have  grown  to  a  certain  size  in  the 
lakes,  do  as  follows :  wlien  the  desire  of  propngation  comes 
upon  them,  they  liwini  down  in  sfioals  towards  the  sea;  tlie 
utales  go  first,  scattering  part  of  their  sperm  ;  the  females  that 
follow  behind  swallow  it  up,  and  from  thence  conceive:  when 
they  have  been  impregnated  in  the  sea,  they  travel  back  again 
all  to  their  former  haunts;  the  males,  however,  this  lime  do 
not  lead  the  way,  but  the  company  is  lieaded  by  the  females, 
iind  they,  leading  the  way  thus  in  shoak,  do  just  the  same  as 
the  males  did  before,  (oc  they  scatter  by  degrees  the  grains  of 
spnwn,*  which  the  males  that  follow  behind  devour:  now  these 
grains  are  so  many  fishes,  and  from  sucli  as  escape,  and  are 
not  swalloweil,  the  fish  are  producetl,  which  afterwards  grow 
lo  a  size.  Such  of  the  fish  as  are  cangfil  on  their  way  dow^n 
to  the  sea  are  all  tbund  witli  the  heat!  bruised  on  the  left  side, 

lereas  with  those  that  are  returning  back  it  is  the  right  side 
is  rubbed*  This  happens  to  them  by  the  following 
ins  I  as  they  swim  down  towards  the  sea,  they  keep  to  the 
bank  ;  and  when  they  return,  keep  close  to  the  same  side, 
prejising  and  touching  it  as  closely  as  they  can,  in  order  they 
not  be  driven  out  of  their  road  by  the  current.  When 
Nde  begins  to  rise,  the  hollows  in  the  land  and  the 
_  incs  near  the  stream  first  begin  to  filU  as  the  water  filters 
fixini  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  those  places  arc  filled,  they  all 
instantly  abound  in  vast  t|uantities  of  small  fish :  as  to  the 
probable  origin  of  these  nsli,  1  think  I  can  explain  it;  the 
previous  year,  when  the  Nile  sunk,  the  fish,  which  had  depo- 
site<l  their  eggs  in  the  mud,  retired  with  the  last  of  tlie  waters; 
and  when  the  time  comes  round  again  for  the  water^s  rising, 
the  fi^h  are  immediately  hatched  out  of  those  eggs.  And  thus 
it  is  with  the  fish. 

The  Egyptians  that   inhabit  the  vicinity  of  the  marshes  94 
make  n.-^e  of  an  oil,  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  sillicyprion, 
and  which  the  Egyptians  call  "  cici  :"*  they  make  it  in  the  fol- 


lir  i     *  !, as  Herndotus expresses 

IliT  '..  \i9ovQ  itc  ]ri'p6^  fta^a- 

r»«4.,  ..  .  .;u'.  The  signification  of 
wviyitv  i^**  5uffaca;^e  ;"  but  this  word 
i»  mi90  n»ed  to  eipresa  a  certaio  mode 
coukJngf  thus  described  by  Ciuaui- 
(ad  Alheonei  U.  p.  65,  l!)  '*  The 
ccMjked  in  its  own  juice,  in- 
a  pot  or  pan,  so  that  no 
Wi^y  exhale — a  mode  of  dress- 
ing which  our  cooks  also  call  *  miffo- 
4r«ttoii/(i«  e.  braising/')  From  (his  it  is 
rvident  that  f1erodaiii!»  cannot  inenn 
by  »Xi/3ui'0f.  a  fixed  Uirgc  oven,  bwl  a 


pot,  pan,  or  some  other  eulioary  TOse ; 
and  we  gat  her  from  Athenaeua  that  the 
rXi/f^fffoc  was  sometinies  brought  to 
table  with  it»  contenU.  Schweig,  Lex. 
Herod,  voce.  Kt^iyuv  and  cXi/^j'Ot. 

'  That  is  to  saj,  the  cohoIs  derived 
frnm  the  !<Ue.—Reisk, 

'  icrtr'  oXiyovQ  U  equivalent  to  tiara 
fAixpoi',    Sckweig. 

a  This  is  the  "  ricinus'' of  the  L«- 
tins,  and  the  "  palma  Christ!*^  of  our 
gardens,  the  seeds  of  fvUch  fiirnidU 
the  ca:}tor  oil  of  the  apotliecary-. — 
tMnher. 
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lowing  manner :  this  plant,  which  grows  spontaneously  and 
wild  in  Greece,  ihcy  sow  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers  anJ 
lakes ;  the  sillicypriun  thus  sown  produces  in  Egypt  a  vast 
quantity  oi^  fruit,  but  of  a  strong  odour.  Wlicn  ihcy  have, 
gathered  the  fruit,  some  pound  it  and  squeeze  out  the  oil; 
others  first  roast  and  then  boil  it,  collecting  what  ilows  out,! 
The  oil  is  fat,  and  not  inferior  to  olive  oil  for  the  lamp,  but  it; 

95  emits  a  strong  smeK.^As  a  remedy  against  the  gnats,  whichj 
are  very,  numerous,  ihey  have  the  following  expeilient.     Such 
as  dwell  above  the  k^na  are  defended  by  the  towers,  to  the  top 
of  Which  they  asceiul  to  sleep ;  for  the  gnats  are  not  able,  on 
account  of  the  winds,  to  fly  to  any  height:  by  those  who  in- 
habit the  morasses,  the  following  expedient  is  contrived  iai] 
lieu  of  lovvurs;  every  individual  among  them  is  in  possession 
of  a  net,  with  which  during  the  day  he  catches  tish,  and  of 
which  he  thus  avails  himself  during  the  night ;  he  casts  th< 
net  around  the  bed  in  vvliich  he  sleeps,  and  then  creeping  in, 
lays  hhnself  under  it ;  the  gnats,  if  one  were  to  sleep  wrapped) 
up  in  one's  clothes  or  in  linen,  would  bite  through  the  covering^! 
but  they  do  not  even  so  mnch  as  try  to  do  so  through  the  net  J 

96  The  vessels,  in  which  they  convey  merchandize,  are  mad^ 
out  of  a  thorn,'  very  similar  in  ouiward  appearance  to  tin 
lotus  of  Cyrene;  and  the  exudation  of  which  is  a  gum.     Out 
of  this  thorn,  acco^dtngly^  they  cut  planks  about  two  cubits 
in  length,  winch  tliey  arrange  like  bricks,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  construct  the  vessel:  they  fiisten  together  lliu 
planks  with  many  long  wooden  pins;  and  when  in  this  man- 
ner they  have  formed  the  hull  of  the  vessel,  they  place  beam 
athwart   them  on  the  top :  they  do  not  use  any  bends ;  an( 
caulk  the  scams  on  the  inside  with  bybius;'  these  vessels  have 


'  The  acacia,  a  thurny  tree,  from 
wliicb  exades  what  we  call  ^uin  ara- 
ble.   See  Mtttth.  Or,  Gramin,  p.  622. 

^  rofuftot;  signified  a  peg  or  piiiy 
u  tn  Homer,  Odyssey^  v.  248. — 
Zvyd  are  pieces  put  across  to  form 
a  deck :  "  transUR"  is  used  in 
this  MDse  also  by  the  Latins.  'Eu 
wv  iTrajcTwrrai'  cannot  signify  in/frci- 
tnt.  He  is  not  speak.ing  in  dtis  place 
of  stopping  up  the  interstices  with 
papyrus^  as  with  (takgm,  but  of 
MrcHg^theninf;-  the  structure! ;  that  i» 
the  meaning  of  the  verb  iinraKroui, 
Eostathias  very  properly  explains  it 
Karaa^aXViovTat,  lAtrcker.  Schneider^ 
Ikowever,  translates  this  passage,  "  sie 
▼enitopften  die  fugen  d.  Papier,"  Gr. 
Germ.  Lex.  voc.  waKtoon  Schweig"- 
Raemter  trtioslaCes  it^  in  the  saine 
aensey  "  Conimissuras    KaiuNTn   tntnii 


obturant  byblo.'*     This  authority  and 
a  reference  to  the  sense  in  which  He. 
rodotus  uses  Jcar<nrrtKri>Ci  v.  16,  have 
induced  IDC  to  English  IftiraicTOvv  by, 
**  to  caulk."  Trip*  yo/i^owf  Trtpuigovt 
ra  IvXa^  lit.  "  they  fasten  the  plaol 
around ^ompAi.-"  I  am  a»are  that  th^l 
translation  I  have  given  above  is  anj] 
thing   but   literal  ;    I   have   carefullj 
consulted  Schneider's  erudite  arUdft^ 
on  the  word  y6j^t<^og,  but  must  confer 
that  1  see  no  significaliou  which  willl 
answer    the    purpose    of   combining j 
grammaUcal   accurncy   with   a  |j;«>od^ 
sense  :  the  passa^^e  rcmaini  unintellio^ 
gible  to  me.    Perhaps  the  baris  waB 
sort  of  rafl»  and  the  yi'/i^nc  a  tie 
bandage   fa^^teuing  the  blocks  toge-^ 
fher ;  but  if  tUat   be  Ifie  case,  ivhal. 
shall  we  do  with  lanjOiv  t^t  -  -  -  - 
^vfSXipl     Trtmatat, 
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one  rudder,  which  is  drivea  through  the  keel;'  the  mast  is 
made  from  the  thorn;  the  canvass  of  byblus.  These  craft 
cirnnot  sail  against  the  stream," unless  when  a  slitVand  favour- 
able wind  blows,  and  therefore  are  towed  from  the  shore:  but 
they  are  taken  down  stream  in  the  following  manner;  ihey 
provide  a  hurdle  made  of  tamarisk,'  fiistcncd  together  with  reed 
bands  find  have  a  stone  bored  tlirough,  of  aliout  two  talents 
in  weight:  f/te  maritur  casis  from  the  stem  of  the  vessel  the 
huixlle  liislened  to  a  liawser  to  be  carried  down  by  the  cur- 
rent;  the  stone  which  is  fastened  to  another  hawser  he  drops 
at  the  stern  :  the  hurdle,  as  the  stream  bears  upon  it,  floats 
down  with  rapidity,  and  hauls  along  the  baris  (for  that  is  the 
real  name  of  these  vessels;)  while  tlie  stone,  dragging  at  the 
poop,  and  touching  the  bottuni,  serves  to  right  the  ship.' 
They  have  a  vast  number  of  these  vessels,  some  of  which  are 
of  several  thous^ind  talents  burthen. — VVhcn  the  Nile  over-  97 
fiows  the  country,  the  cities  only  remain  visible,  appearing 
nearly  like  the  islands  in  the  Aegean  sea ;  for  all  the  other 
parts  of  Egypt  are  converted,  as  it  were,  into  a  sea,  and  the 
cities  only  rise  above.  When  this  happens,  they  accordingly 
no  longer  navigate  by  tlje  bed  of  the  river,  hut  through  the 
middle  of  the  country ;  thus  fur  a  person  going  up  at  stick 
timt's  to  Memphis  from  Naucratis,  the  course  lies  by  the  py- 
ramids themselves;  although,  at  of  her  trmes^  this  is  not  the 
usual  course,*  but  that  by  the  point  of  the  Delta  and  the  city 


'  Lit  "  Tbey  make  on«  nidder, 
mad  ikfut  is  drivtfti  thrnugh  the  kpel." 
The  afaip*  of  the  ancients  were  very 
4illferNit  from  tUos«  of  llio  present 
dftj.  The  helm  or  rudder  consisted 
of  Cvto  broad  oats  (7rr}CaXia)  jutting 
out  cifi  eithrt  side  of  the  atern  ;  these 
yt'  '  (1  together  by  a  cross  bar 

(:  \ct  Apofrt.  Ttxvii.  40,)  so 

thai  onr  uiicr  (ota£ )  moved  both  rud- 
drra.  The  helm  of  the  barb  appears 
to  biiTe  been  preilty  nearly  of  the  game 
"  ■•  that  adopted  in  modem  navi- 
;  but  being  »o  different  from 
In  geneml  it«e  at  the  time  the 
Uuses  were  written,  it  is  no  wonder 
Herodotus  should  think  it  deserving 
of  mention  **  that  the  baris  had  but 
one  rudder  ( jri^^aXutf )  and  that  cIoBe 
to  the  keel.'"    I'runtUii. 

•  The  f$vpiKTj  is  the  (amarix  Linn, 
J*  iisefJ  to  nidify  a  board,  or  ta- 
ct tK>artl8,  longer  than  it  Is 
titiMul.  Schntid.  (it,  Cttrtn.  Lex. — 
KaTtpnttiiiiivrty  lit.  '*  oewrd  to|Kiiiier  " 
^  <*  Tlii«  stone  cerUiinly  could  not 
of  any  avail  toward*  steer- 
vftssel ;  Dor  did   Herodotus 


think  so,  since  he  has  previoufily  men- 
tioued  the  rudder.  1  conceive  the  use 
of  thiA  weight  at  the  puop  to  have 
been  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  shifting  or 
moveable  baltaat,  the  advantages  of 
which  arc  obvious — in  the  case  of  the 
current  bearing  very  hard  on  Uie  hur- 
dle, they  let  the  weight  dra^  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river:  the  reflistanoe 
thus  procured  would  hinder  tlie  hur- 
dle from  hauling  the  prow  under  wa- 
ter, and  Bwamping  the  boat,  a  raisfor- 
tune  which  otiierwiso  muflt^  in  nil 
probability,  have  happened.  I  have, 
therefore^  translated  Kari^vvtiv  or  ra* 
TivBvvnv  as  aUujaivc  to  the  position, 
and  not  to  tlte  course  of  the  vessel : 
such  as  disapprove  of  lliis  manner  of 
rendering  the  Greek  verb,  may,  v»ith 
Schweigbacuser,  Lartlier,  Beloe,  hic. 
tninslate  **  Uie  stone  dragging  at  the 
poop,  and  sinking  to  the  bottoniy 
steers  the  veissel."     Tninslut, 

*  It  is  evident  that  ovjc  ovtoq  must 
be  taken  aa  signifying  tlie  usual  and 
ordinary  course,  i.  e.  that  followed 
when  the  river  flows  between  its 
banks,    ^chutiif. 
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t)f  Cercasoruf**     If  you  ami  to  Naucratis  from  the  fiea,  al 
Caiiobiis  tlirough  the  plain,  yoo  will  pass   near  the  city  of 

98  AiUhylJa,  and  that  calleil  the  town  of  Archauclriis. — Of  these 
last  places,  Anthylhi,  which  is  a  considerable  town,  is  always 
peculiarly  assigoed  to  the  wife  of  the  reieniuff  sovereign  in 
Egypt  for  her  shoes ;  and  this  custoni  has  oeen  observed 
ever  since  Egypt  has  been  subjected  to  the  Persians :  the 
other  place  appears  to  nie  to  derive  its  name  from  Archundrus 
of  Phthia,  tlie  son-in-law  of  Dunaus;  for  it  is  called  the  city 
of  Archandrus :  there  may,  indeed,  have  existed  some  other 
Archandrus,  but  still  it  is  very  certain  the  name  is  not,  at  any 
rate,  Egyptian, 

99  So  far  the  things  that  I  have  mentioned  I  have  cither  seen, 
known  by  myseU,  or  learnt  by  entjuiry;  but  now  I  proceeii 
to  give  the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  according  as  I  heard  it 
related  :  and  to  that  also  will  be  added  some  things  irom  my 
own  observations.  Tub  piuests  stated,  that  Menes,  the  first 
sovereign  of  Egypt,  sheltered'  Memphis  by  dikes /row  t/ie 
innndatiojis  of  the  Nile  ;  *  for  tlie  river,  be/ore  his  time^  flowed 
all  along  the  sandy  mountain  that  lies  towards  Libya ;  but 
Menes,  at  about  a  hundred  stadia  higher  up  than  Memphis, 
having  filled  up  tlic  elbow  which  the  river  made  townrils  the 
south,  dried  up  the  aticient  channel,  and  made  the  stream 
flow  by  an  artificial  bed  between  the  mountains;  and  even  to 
the  present  day  this  flexure  of  the  Nile,  whicli  is  compelled 
to  flow  out  of  Its  natural  channel^'  is  attended  to  with  much 
care  by  the  Persians,  being  strengthened  every  year :  for  if 
the  river  should  burst  through  that  place,  and  overflow,  there 
would  be  danger  of  all  Memphis  being  submerged.  They 
add,  that  wlien  the  space  detached  from  the  river  had  been 
converted  into  dry  land  by  this  IVIenes,  first  sovereign  of, 
Effvpt,  he  built  on  that  spot*  the  city  which  is  now  called 
Memphis;  for  this  town  also  is  situate  in  the  narrow  part  of 
Egypt  :  and  that  on  the  outside,  towards  the  north  and  west, 


'  diro-ye^vpovr,  aggevibtis  raunire, 
Sdiweig,  Tlie  render  is  here  adver- 
tised, once  for  all,  that  most  of  the 
intiuitives  of  the  subsec|uent  chapters 
are  ruled  by  ol  IpttQ  tXiyoi' ;  the  ob- 
servatiuuis  indispensable,  smce  in  a 
modera  version  it  is  inconipaiible  with 
the  necessary  fluency  of  Iafig;uage  to 
preserve  at  all  tinies  the  same  con- 
struction as  in  the  original  ;  the  con- 
{^equence  of  which  has  been^  and  nmy 
be  again,  that  a  person  referring  only 
to  a  transiatioD  somptimes  fancies  Uiat 
Herixlotus  8(iite«.  from  his  own  ru- 
thonty,  what  he  meant  to  be  under- 


stood as  the  traditions  of  the  sacer- 
dotal officers.     Translat. 

'  To  llijs  rovTo  fifv  answers  roiro 
i^e,  §  1>.  but  aa  the  intervening  phrases 
arc  loo  long,  rovro  futv  is  reficated, 
§.  7.  SihtMig,  See  Matthiae, 
Greek  Gramm.  p.  416,  IT,  or  sect 
288,  6« 

'  t>c  {&  AyKmv  Tov  Jittkov)  Airtpyfti- 
voQ  fiiit^  lit  "  which,  excluded  frvm 
Unfurmi'T  btd^  fiowa." 

*  Tovro  fiivj  iv  a^Tip  noXtv  rrfffoi^' 
AS  well  n«  its  ppodotic,  roero  ?^^  roi 
HfaifTTov  rh  }pov  i^pi'traaBufj  relato 
to  n)  ipiif  tXtyov.     Lanhtr. 
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be  diiff  from  ihe  river  a  moat  arc»urii1  ihe  city,  for,  on  the  east, 
ihc  Nile  itself  skirts  the  town;  over  ami  above  this  lie  erected 
therein  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is  extensive,  and  richly 
deserving  of  commemoration. — The  priests  reckoned  up  out  lOO 
^a  manuscript  roll'  the  nnmes  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
erci<^n&  subsequent  to  this  Menes  :  in  so  many  generations 
of  men,  eighteen  were  Ethiopians,  and  one  a  native  woman; 
nil  the  rest  were  men,  and  EgypiianB.  The  name  of  the 
woman  that  held  the  sceptre  was  Nitocris,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Babylonian  queen;  they  related  that  she  avenged  her 
brother,  whom  the  Eg^'ptians  had  put  to  death,  ahhongh  he 
was  their  king;  after  killing  him,  they  delegated  the  govern- 
ment to  this  woman,  who,  In  order  to  avenge  her  predecessor, 
procured  by  artifice  the  death  of  several  of  the  Egyptians ; 
for  having  causeil  to  be  matlc  a  long  subterraneous  apart- 
ment, she  gave  out  that  she  intended  to  consecrate'  it,  but  in 
her  own  mind  designed  otherwise.  Then  inviting  thither  a 
great  many  of  the  Egyptians,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  n^ost 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  her  brother,  she  feasted  them ; 
and  while  they  were  at  table,  admitted  the  waters  of  the  river 
by  means  of  a  large  concealed  tunnel;  thus  much  they  related 
concerning  this  woman,  and  no  more,  saving  that  she  herself, 
after  performing  the  above  action,  threw  herself  into  a  room 
filled  with  ashes,  so  that  she  might  escape  punishment. — 
Tbey  affirmed,  that  of  the  rest  of  tliese  kings  there  was  no  101 
s|MK;lmen  of  memorable  works,  so  that  they  were  in  no  re- 
micct  remarkable,*  excepting  one,  and  tliat  the  last  of  the 
line,  namely,  Moeris ;  this  latter  did  perform  some  memora- 
ble w^orks,  such  as  the  propylaea  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  that 
looks  northward;  he  dug  out  likewise  the  lake,  of  wliich  I 
shall  hereafler' give  the  dimensions ;  he  also  built  the  pyra- 
mida  that  stand  in  it,  the  size  of  which  I  shall  mention  when 


*  Tbe  substance  used  for  writing 
ttjjpaii  was  the  inner  bark  (the  Ultir)  of 
the  pft^rus;  TbcopJirastu.ii  calU  the 
itrrcie-corDered  stalk  of  this  jylaat* 
wbirb,  as  I  have  already  observed,  is 
Che  cwperni  yapyrwt  Linn,  irawvftovi 
TMviui^ifc,  and   gives    the    name  of 


equivalent  to  eintteken^  **  to  co&se^ 
crate/'  cctot'i^w,  Sekn^  Gr.  Germ^  Lex. 
As  8cwe();haeaser  approvet;  tiiis  in- 
terpretation of  Schneider's,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  admit  tl  iu  my  ver* 
sion. 
^  The  conjstruction  is  rather  inlri- 


/SwpX«c  or  /^«^^oc  to  Ihe  inner  bark,  of    cate  ;  it  may  be  thus  unravelled :  rovq 


¥ 


which  paper,  sails,  clothes,  ^c.  were 
■nmlMtared.  It  is  rather  a  curious 
fral,thAt  the  Greek  fii^Xiof,  Ihe  La- 
liBLiber,aiid  the  German  Buch,  toge- 
ther with  its  co^^nate  English  Book, 
appear  all  to  have  been  derived  from 
ivords  expressive  of  the  inner  coat  of 
hftfk  in  some  planL     Traiutlai. 

•  K«ivi>w,  in  Herodotus,  ii.  100,  is* 


H  aXXot'c  ^aaiKitt^  kot  ovUp  tlftii 
Xrtuirp<>r»jircig  tXiyov^  aii  yjip  avTvJv 
oifCifLiav  dwitStliv  fpytiiv  (Ivm^  7r\t)v 
irdt;  too  i<rxaroi/ aiVcir,  Mu«fi(«f.  The 
word^  Kar  niiiihv  *?vrtt  XaftTrpoTtjroC^ 
seem  to  be  equivalent  to  iv  oihvl 
Xcipitpoi^^  tWau  Gaisford. 
«  Chap.  149. 
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I  come  lo  speak  of  ihe  lake.    Such  aro  the  actions  which  thej 
represent  him  to  liave  performed  ;  none  of  the  others  did  anyj 
thing  whatever. 

J 02  Passing  by,  therefore,  these  princes,  I  proceed  to  meirtion! 
the  sovereign  that  a.scended  the  throne  next  to  them,  whose] 
name  was  Sesostri**:  tlie  priests  rehitcd,  that  he  was  the  first 
that  went  forth  lieyond  tlie  Arabian  gulf  on  board  of  long 
ships,  in  order  to  subjugate  the  nations  dwelling  on  the  shores 
of  the  Erythrean  sea;  until  continuing  his  voyage  onwards, 
he  came  to  a  sea  that  was  unnavigable  by  reason  of  its  &hat* 
lows;  on  his  retmn  back  from  thence  into  Egj'pt,  he,  accord* 
ing  to  the  account  of  the  priests,  levied  a  vast  army,  which  he 
Jed  over  the  continent,  subduing  all  the  nations  that  he  tell  in 
with;  when  he  met  with  any  that  were  valorous,  and  zealous 
of  their  freedom,  he  erected  pillars  in  their  territory,  pro- 
claiming by  an  inscription  the  name  of  himself  and  ol  lus 
country,  a?id  that  he  had  subjugated  them  to  his  power;  but 
on  the  pillars  erected  in  the  territory  of  such  whose  towns  he 
had  taken  easily,  and  without  fighting,  he  not  only  cai'\^ed 
the  same  inscription  as  he  used  for  those  natitms  that  had  be- 
haved in  a  manly  manner,  but  likewise  addetl  a  representa- 
tion of  the  private  parts  of  a  woman,  in  the  intention  of  shew- 

103  ing  how  eflPeminatc  they  were. — In  this  manner  he  ran  over 
the  continent,  till  passing  over  from  Asia  into  Europe,  he 
subdued  the  Scythians  and  Thracians :  and,  in  my  opinion, 
this  was  the  farthest  point  that  the  Egyptian  army  reached;* 
for  the  above-mentioned  pillars  are  seen  ^landing  in  that 
country,  but  not  higher  up;  from  thence  turning  to  the  right 
about,  he  marched  back  towards  Egypt ;  but  when  he  was 
on  the  river  Pliasis,  I  cannot  afBrm  lor  certain  whether  tl)e 
king,  Sesostris  himself,  detaching  some  portion  of  his  army, 
left  it  there  to  people  the  country,  or  whether  some  of  the 
men,  wearied  with  his  ramblesj  chose  lo  remain  of  themselves 

"104  on  the  Phasis. — For  the  Colchians  are  evidently*  Egyptians; 
and  this  I  state  as  having  been  my  own  private  opinion,  before 
I  heard  it  from  others.  As  it  was  with  me  a  subject  of  some 
interest,*  I  made  enquiries  in  both  natiojis;  mitl  the  Colcldans 
had  a  better  remembrance  of  the  Egyptians  than  the  Egyp- 
tians of  the  Colchians.  The  Egyptians  said  that  they  thought 


'  cttvi^Q  yXiXOfifuoifTif  **  extremely 
dedroUH,  anxioq;*."  S^c  MatOiiae, 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  408,  or  sect.  328. 

»  Lit.  "  TUp  Egyptian  army  ap- 
'pcar»  to  DK'  to  have  reached  to  thege, 
(I,  c.  iht  Thrachnf)  the  furthest  paint 
of  tkrir  pr*>greM  in  Euroi*e/'  Some 
r«aO  fc-rri  ft'  TTpftiTwrffrrt,  in  which  cue 


irponutrara  will  afford  an  ingtancG  of 
the  superlative  put  for  the  coinpam* 
tive.  See  Matthiae^  Gr.  GramiD.  p. 
660,  or  sect  461. 

J  Viger.  Sect.  xiit.  Reg.  i. 

*  Qutim  vero  curac  inihi  li«ec  rot 
esset,    Sakwrig, 
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I 


the  Colchians  belongeil  to  the  army  of  Sesostris ;  but  I  pre- 
sumed myself  it  must  be  so  for  tlie  following  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause they  are  black,  and  curly  pated  ;  this  does  not,  however, 
prove  any  thing,'  inasmuch  as  there  are  other  nations  of  the 
same  nature;  1  drew  the  inference  ratlier  from  the  fact,  that 
the  Colchians  and  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  are  the  only 
people  that,  from  time  mimcmorial,  circumcise  their  private 
parts.  Fnr  the  Phoenicians  and  Syri  o{  Palestine,  accord- 
ing to  their  ow»n  avowal,  took  the  custom  from  tiie  Egyp- 
tians; and  the  Syrii'  that  inhabit  the  country  near  the  ThtT- 
raodon  and  Parthenion  rivers,  and  the  Macrones,  who  are 
neighboui*s  of  these  latter,  aver  that  they  have  but  lately 
learnt  the  practice  from  the  Colchians.  Now  these  are  the 
only  nations  that  are  circumcised ;  and  they  evidently  do  it  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  With  regard  to  the  Egj^ptians  and 
Ethiopians  themselves,  I  cannot  say  which  nation  took  the  prac- 
tice from  the  other,  for  the  custom  is  evidently  of  the  highest 
antiquity.'  But  1  regard  this  as  a  positive  proof  that  all  the 
oikers  tearnt  it  by  their  communication^  with  the  Egyptians; 
Mch  of  the  Phoenicians  as  have  intcrcoui'se  with  Greece,  no 
longer  imitate  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians,  but  refrain  from 
circnmcLsing  their  new-born  children. — I  shall  add  another*  lOh 
fact  concerning  the  Colchians,  to  show  their  similarity  with  the 
"  yptians :  they  and  the  Egyptians  are  the  only  people  that 
tiilicture  linen  in  the  same  manner;*^  add  to  this,  that 
eir  whole  raode  of  living,  and  their  language,  are  like  eadi 
other.  The  Colchian  linen  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  Sardonict 
and  that  which  conies  from  Egypt,  Egyptian. — With  regard  lOS 
to  the  pillars  which  Sesostris,  king  of  Egj^pt,  erected  in  the 
various  countries,'  the  greater  part  no  longer  exists ;  but  in 
itie  of  Syria  I  saw  them  myself,  together  with  the  in- 


^  doefl    nut  come  to  any 


Zt/pioi^  are  properly  the  Cap- 
pfidocians,  in  dlslinction  of  the  Svput, 
or  iBhabitJUits  of  Syria,  from  the  Me- 
dit«rnmean  to  the  Euplimtes.  Schtteig. 

*  Apxatov  Aigniiie*  a  cUBtom'coeval 
i»ilh  the  origin  of  the  oBtion,  estab- 
Ibbed  from  time  Immemorial :  **  in- 
^titlato  ab  ip«&  prima  geutis  orig^ine 
■Qietptltm"    Lurcher, 

i  im^utrySfutfoi  cannot  relate  to  the 
EtUopiuu ;  for  in  that  case  Herodo- 
tu  would  contradict  what  he  haa  jnst 
M4eHed»  namely,  that  he  did  not 
know  which  of  those  two  nations  had 
taken  rircumci*lon  from  thi?  other. — 
VOL.    J. 


ThiB  word  must,  therefore,  refer  to 
the  other  nations  that  had  communi> 
cated  with  the  Egyptians.    Larcher. 

*  4**pe  i'VMj  age  vero.  See  Viger, 
sect,  xiii.  reg.  vi. 

^  llie  Egyptians  had  then  ftome  pe. 
culiar  manner  of  miinufactuhng  linen. 
Herodotti»has  mentioned,  ch.S5,  tliat 
in  weaving  their  cloth  they  shot  tiie 
woof  or  weft  downwards;  whereas 
other  nations  drive  it  upwards.  This 
is,  }»€rhups,  the  custom  he  alludes  to 
in  this  place.     Larcker.  ^ 

^  See  MatthiaeiGn  Gramm*  p.  611, 
GI2  ;  685  ;  or  lect  4a«»»S  y  4Se,  obi.  S ; 
47 4 »  c. 


iifii 
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scriptlon  I  bfive  mcniioiiccl  above,  nncl  the  private  parts  of 
womnii.     Tlicro  are  in  Itmin  likewise  two  fi«riii'cs  otlhnt  bero^] 
en rved  on  stoue,  the  tnic  on  Uie  roail  by  whicli  one  goes  frorrt 
Ephc^sns  to  Phucaea,  ami  the  other  on  thai  leailing  troni  Sar- 
cii:i  to  Smyrna-     In  both  cases  tliere  k  a  man  represented, 
four  cubits  and  a  hairbi*(h,'  bearing  in  the  right  hnnd  a  jave- 
lin, and  in  the  left  a  bow,  and  in  other  respects  armed  aftci* 
the  same  tkshion  ;  tor  the  dress  in  partly  Egyptian  and  partly] 
Ethiopian ;  across  the  breast,  from  one  shonklcr  to  the  other^' 
runs  an   inscription,   carved   in  the  sacred  character  of  the) 
Egyptians,  t!ie  pnrport  of  which  is,  "rriis  land  i  hainei*  by! 
"  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MV  AtiMi"'  wlto  he  is,  and  from  whenci 
he  comes,  Sesobtris  does  not  stalc^  tn  this  case,  altliough  hi 
has  done  it  elsewhere ;  so  ifiat  several  who  have  J»ecn  the* 
images  have  fancieil  they  were  figures  of  Memnon,  deviating! 
widely  from  truth  in  tlseir  conjecture. 

107  The  priests  related,  tliat  this  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  wlienl 
he  returned,  bringing  uiiiny  men  of  the  various  nations  whose 
territories  he  hud  subdnedj  and  had  arrived  at  Daphne  of 
Peluisium,  his  own  brother,  to  wht>m  he  had  committed  tlie 
government  of  Egypt,  having  inviter!  him  to  his  home,  as 
well  as  his  sons,  collected  wood  round  tlie  outside  of  the 
house,  and  when  the  pile  was  completed,  set  fire  to  it.  The 
king  no  sooner  saw  what  had  been  done,  than  he  consulted 
with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him;  and  she  ad- 
vised him,  as  he  had  six  children,  to  stretch  two  across  the 
pik%  so  as  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  flames,  and  then  to  save 
themselves  by  passing  over  their  bodies.  This  Sesostris  did; 
and  by  tliat  means  two  of  his  children  were  burnt  to  death, 

408  while  the  rest  w^ere  sa veil  with  their  father— After  Sesostris 
had  returned  into  Egypt,  and  avenged  himself  of  his  brothei*, 
he  thus  employed  the  multitude  o//}n\  oners  he  had  brought 
over,  wliose  countries  he  had  subdued.  It  was  they  who 
dragged  the  huge  stones  that  were  brought  to  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  in  the  r<jign  of  Sesostris;  they  were  likewise  com- 
pelled to  dig  all  tlie  canals  that  are  now  seen  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  result  of  their  involuntary  labours  was  that  Egypt,  which 
theretofore  was  a  convenient  country  for  horses  and  chariots, 
was  deprived  of  both:'  for  from  that  time,  Egypt,  although 


'  The  9iri9afit)  is  half  a  ^^ii  .*  We 
have  Been  before,  i.  50,  that  rfnroy 
TtjuraXavTotf  sigiiifiea  two  talfefjla  aud 
a  !iaU'^  and  V;V(Ji4f»v  iifiiraXat'TOt^  eii 
talents  and  a  hulf;  it  is,  llierrforc, 
clear  Ihat  irifiirrq  ^rjrt&auf^  m«i»t  sig- 
nify ffuir  cubits  and  a  half.     Sckwn'g, 

2  "  By  ray  own  (ihoiildf  rs/' 


*  ^qXol  and  h^n^wKf  canoot  refcr 
to  the  fttoue  or  inscnption;  we  roust 
necessHrih  understand  "SHrruKTrpi^  for 
the  numin.Uive.     Lmrher. 

*  Lit.  *' And  they  unwil'i"-'v  — le 
Ejrypt,  which  was  beforr  i- 
enl  for  liurses  and  chnri?  f  n^ 
of  them." 
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level  ID  every  direction^  has  remained  impassable  to  boi*&es 
sRd  chariots  j  this  was  caused  by  the  canals,  which  are  nu- 
merous^ and  extend  in  vvery  direcdon.  It  was  for  the  foJ- 
lowing  rt'ason  that  the  king  thus  intersected  the  country; 
Uiose  of  the  Egj'ptians  who  bad  not  cities  on  the  banks  of  ttie 
streonn  but  up  the  country,  suftbring  from  drought,  when  the 
river  sank,  were  obliged  to  use  for  their  drink  brackii»h  '  water, 
which  tliey  procured  frouj  wells;  for  this  reason,  therefore, 
Ej^vpt  was  intersected, —  The  prietits  related,  that  thii*  kiiigtliji-  109 
tJ'ibuied  the  land  among  all  the  Egyptians,  giving  to  each  indi- 
vidual an  equal  quailrangtdar  portion  determineii  Ijy  lot ;  and 
from  theiie  allotments  his  own  revenue  proceeded,  as  fie  fixed 
n  cerUiin  tribute  to  be  yearli?  paid,  VVtienever  the  river  washed 
away  a  part  of  any  onc*8  portion,  he  might  present  bim«  • 
M."lf  before  the  king,  and  state  what  had  taken  place;  and 
the  »o>*ercign  sent  persons  to  observe  and  measure  how  much 
tiic  lanti  WHS  diminished,  in  order  that  the  proprietor  tnight, 
from  that  lime,  pay  only  a  proportionate  tribute.'  Hence  1 
tiiiuk  that  geometry  took  its  origin,  which  has  since  passed 
over  into  Greece;  for  it  was  from  the  Babylonians  that  the 
Greeks  took  tlie  pole,  the  gnomon,^  and  the  twelve  divisions 
of  the  ih\y\ — This  was  the  Only  king  of  Egypt  that  ruled  over  1 10 
Ktliio])ia.  He  left  as  memorials*  some  stone  statues  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Vulcan;  two  of  which,  representing  himself 
and  bis  wife,  are  thirty  cubits  high ;  the  others,  representing 
children,  four  in  number,  are  twenty  cubits  hi*jh.  A  long 
le  nfter,  tJie  priest  of  Vulcan  refused  to  let  Darius  the  Per- 
ils own  statue  before  them,  alleging  "that  he  had 
1 1  I  med  actions  equal  to  Sesostris  the  king  of  Egypt ; 

•*  for  itiat  Sesostris  had  subtlued  various  nations  not  inferior 
"  lo  those  Darius  had  vanquished,  and  more  particularly  the 
**  Scythians;  whereas  Darius  had  not  been  able  to  master  the 
**  Ifttter:  it  was  not,  therefore,  just  that  one  who  had  not  sur- 
**  pawnwl  him  in  achievements  should  place  a  statue*  before 
"*     And  they  accordingly  relate  that  Darius 


Bote. 


-  et plains  wXari>  R^eu/y 
:  voc.  irXaru.  Larchtr^ 
.i»a  ;  JJjcwc  row  KotKov 
''}t  Tiraffiivm  diro^- 

uiral   In&truments, 
1      igbneuser;  6ee  lus 


*  uvfifioawoif  is  ft  mouument  in* 
taMed  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
•ailictliioi;.     iMtther,     fhin  trdnsiator 


adds,  from  the  authority  of  Diad.  Sic. 
**  of  the  dun^er  he  had  eac-aped." 

^  Underatajid  trtrottti  avrux'i  di'dBq' 
fia  or  avcptdvTa.     Schwei^. 

*  Tht  statues  that  were  erected  to 
any  person  were  invariably  ofl'ered  or 
dedicated  to  the  goda,  to  the  end  that 
being  under  the  protecUoD  of  rellgioo, 
nv  one  should  dare  to  throw  thepi 
down.     Lurcher. 


us 
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111  The  i^riesU  related  that  at  tbc  death  of  Sessostris,  his  ioQ 
Phero  succeeileti   to   the   kingdom  ;   but    he  performed    no 
military  exploit,  having  the  misfortune  to  be  blind,  which 
happened  to  liini   in  consequence  of  the  followiog   action. 
The  river  having  risen  in  those  diiys  to  the  very  great  height- 
of  eighteen  cubits,  spread  over  the  country,  and  a  fresh  wind 
blowing,  was  agitated  with  waves;  and  they  report  that  the 
kingy  seized   with    impious   rage,   hurled   a  javelin   into  the 
eddies  of  the  stream;  immediately  after  which,  being  seized 
witli  a  disorder  in  the  eyes,  he  became  blind.     He  remained- 
accordingly  deprived  of  siglit  for  ten  year^,  and  in  the  eleventh 
an  oracle  was  brought  to  him  from  the  city  of  Buto,  dcclarin 
**  that  the  period  oi  his  puoislnnent  was  come  to  a  close,  an 
**  that  he  woirld  recover  his  sight,  by  washing  his  eyes  in  the 
"  urine  of  a  woman  who  had  connected  herself  only  with  her 
'*  husband,  and  was  innocent  of  other  men  :"  he  accord ingl 
first  made  trial  of  the  urine  of  his  own  wife;  and  afterwards,^ 
as  he  did  not  recover  his  sights  be  made  trial  indiscriminately' 
of  liiat  of  other  women  :  when  his  sight  was  restored,  he  col- 
lected in  one  city,  which  is  now  called  Erythrebolos,'  all  the 
women,  of  whom   he  had  made  trial,  excepting  her  by  usin 
whose  urine  he  was  cured  ;  and  having  thus  assembled  them 
he  burnt  them  all,  together  with  the  town  itsell^  and  took  t» 
himself  for  wife  her  to  whose  water  he  was  indebted  for  th 
restoration   of  his  eye-sight.     On    his    recovery   from    thii 
calamity   in  his  eyes,   he  presented  various  gifts  to  all  thi 
celebrated  temples,  and,  which  is  most  deserving  of  mcntioir^t 
dedicated  in  the  temple  of  the  sun  a  curious  specimen  of  art, 
two  obelisks,  each  of  which  is  cut  out  of  one  stone^  and  is  one 
hundred  cubits  high,  by  eight  broad. 

112  According  to  the  account  of  the  priests,  this  prince  was  suc- 
ceeded in   the  sovereignty  by  a   native  of  Memphis,  whose' 
name^  in  the  language  of  the  Greekti,  was   Proteus:  in   hii 
honour  there  is  now  at  Memphis  a  consecrated  place,  beautiful^ 
and  well  kept,   lying  to  the  south  of  Vulcan's  temple;  the' 
neighbourhood  round  the  precinct  is  inhabited  by  Pboeniciaji 
Tyrians,  and  the  whole  of  this  quarter  h  known  by  the  name 
of  the  ciimp  of  the  Tyrians.     Witliin  the  precinct  consecratedj 
to  Proteus  there  is  a  chapel,  calletl  that  of  Venus  the  Stranger^ 
which  chapel  I  conjecture  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Heleni 
the  daughter  of  Tyndarus ;  for  1  have  heard  an  account  of 
Helen  having  lived  at  the  court  of  Proteus,    but  what  coii-^ 
▼inces  me  the  most  is  that  the  chapel  bears  the  name*  of 

*  I.  e.  Red  Soil.  nomeo    gerit.    tpbv    X«<>'>?c    '^Xii/iyc 

*  lirtavv^tc^f  u  e,  ifffcivw^og,  Qui  ah  ['jl<j&t>o^«r)jg,  it  tnould  be,]  iirwvtuHo*', 
aUquo  (aiM  a  persona,  »iw  a  re  qua-  i.  e,  tpbvrincuyKTatZiiyris  A^^pociriti. 
dam)    nomen    invmt ;  Qwi    ftliciijus  Schweig,  Ltx.  Herod. 
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V«nus  the  Stranger,'  for  of  all  the  various  temples  of  Venus 
that  exhif  no  where  else  is  there  one  calle<l  of  the  Stranger. —  lid 
On  my  making  inquirieti  respecting  what  happened  to  Helen^ 
the  priests  Mated  that  matters  were  thus,  Paris,  having 
carrieil  Helen  off  from  Sparta,  made  sail  for  his  own  country ; 
but  when  he  was  in  the  Aetrean,  contrary  winds  drove  hiin 
into  tlie  sea  of  Eg^^'pt ;  Avhen  (as  the  winds  did  not  subside) 
he  came  into  Egypt  by  that  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  is  now 
called  the  Canobic,  and  touched  at  Tarichea.  There  was 
upon  the  sliore  a  temple  of  Hercules,  that  is  still  existing^ 
and  into  which,  if  the  slave  of  any  man  seeks  refuge^  and, 
delivering  himself  up  to  the  god,  impresses  himself  with  the 
sacred  marks,  no  one  dares  touch  him:  this  law,  which  has 
eaitsted  from  a  very  remote  period,  continued  the  same  down 
to  my  time.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  servants  of  Paris, 
being  informed  of  the  law  that  held  with  respect  to  this 
temple,  desertetl;  and  sitting  down  as  suppliants  of  the  god, 
accused  Paris,  in  the  design  of  injuring  hini,  discovering  the 
whole  matter  regarding  the  injustice  w  ith  which  he  had  acted 
towards  Helen  and  Menelaus.  This  accusation  they  made  in 
the  presence  of  the  priests  and  of  the  governor  of- that  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  whose  name  was  Thonis. —  When  Thonis  heaidll4 
the  account  of  those  people,  he  despatcheil  immediately  an 
eatpresB  to  Proteus,  at  Memphis,  stating  as  follows :  **  There 
**Datli  come  a  stranger,  by  birth  a  Irojan,  who  has  com- 
•*  mttted  an  atrocious  action  in  Greece  ;  for,  having  seduced 
•*  the  wife  of  his  host,  he  hath  come  hither,  driven  on  thy 
^  states  by  the  winds,  bringing  her,  together  with  much 
•♦wealth.  Shall  we,  therefore,  suffer  him  to  sail  away  un- 
*•  punished,  or  shall  w^e  take  from  him  what  he  has  brought 
••hither?"*  Jn  reply  Proteus  sent  back  a  messenger  saying, 
•♦  Whosoever  this  man  is  that  has  acted  in  so  impious  a  manner 
•*  towards  his  host,  seize  him,  and  bring  him  into  my  presence, 
"  tliat  1  may  hear  what  he  also  has  to  say." — When  Thonis  115 
beard  this  commanil  he  seized  Paris,  and  retained  his  ships;  and 
iheii  conveyed  him  to  Memphis,  together  with  Helen  and  his 
riches;  and  took  besides  the  suppliants.  Wlien  they  were 
all  arrived,  Proteus  asked  Paris  who  he  was  and  from  whence 
be  came;  Paris  disclosed  to  him  hh  family,  and  mentioned 


*  Tlie  aocieate  bad  very  little  Bcrti. 
^e  or  deli^cy  io  building  temples  to 
Ifliefr  idivountH  beauties,  simply  adding 
Vf&ot  to  their  names.  Thus  in  Egypt 
th«rp  w«A  a  temple  at  Alexandriji  to 
Veous  B«leslria,  Bel^stria  being  the 
BUie  of  a  slave  of  great  beauty,  the 
fifottrlte  of  an  Egyptiao   Prince. — 


Venus  Arsinoe  was  somewbat  eimilar* 
Beloe. 

«  Lit-  "  What  he  came  having.'* — 
TtvKpo^,  which  I  have  rendered  Tro- 
jan, nieaas  an  inhabitantof  Teucrisor 

Troaa.     w6rt^a  ffrra -  ^.     Mat* 

Ihiae,  Gr,  Gram.  p.  041,  2,  or  sect 
609. 
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the    name  oF  his  country,  and   also   from    whence  he   hail 
set   sail,   and    whither   he    was    bound.       Proteus   then    en- 
quired of  him  whence  he  had  taken  Helen ;  Paris  hesitated 
in   hh   answer,    and   spoke   not   the   truth,   whereupon    tin 
suppliants    taxed    him,   dihclosing   the    whole   train     of    bis.| 
crimes-     At  lai*t  Proteus  pronounced  sentence  on   them   ii 
the   following   words :    "  Were   it    not   that    1    deem   it   aCI 
*«  great  importance  to  put  no  stranger  to  deiUh  who  may 
"  come   into    my   states   weather-bound,*   I   would   certainly* | 
**  avenge   the  Greek  on   thee ;    thee,  who,   most  wicked  of - 
"  men,  after  being  hospitably  received,  hast  committed  the 
"  foulest  deed  :  thou  hast  seduced  the  witc  of  thine  host ;  nor. 
"did   that  content   thee;  but,  after  instigating  the  wonmn^i 
**  thou  hast  carried  her  off* by  stealth;^  nor  has  even  that  con- 
V  tented  thee,  but  thou  did^t  not  depart  till  thou  hadnt  spoiled 
"  the  house  of  thy  host.     Now,  thcrelbrc,  since  I  esileem  it  of 
'<  great  importance  not  to  put  to  death  any  stranger,  I  wUk] 
'*  not  permit  thee  to  carry  any  fartlier  this  woman  or  these* 
"  riches,  but  I  will  keep  them  for  the  Grecian  hobt,  till  such 
"  time  as  he  hmiself  may  choose  to  come  and  fetch  them  away  Si 
^  with  respcx-'t  to  thyself  and  thy  fellow-travellers,  1  ibrewara^ 
"  you  to  depart  within  three  days*  out  of  my  territory,  oi 
**  otherwise  that  you  will  be  treated  as  enemies." 

Tiie  priests  related,  in  the  above  manner,  the  arrival  of 
Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
Homer  likewise  had  heard  the  same  account ;  but,  inas- 
much as  it  was  not  so  well  adapted  for  an  epic  as  the  other 
which  he  has  foHowed,  he,  in  consequence,*  neglected  it, 
contenting  himself  willi  shewing  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
that  account  also.  This  appears  evident;  for,  describing  in 
the  Iliad  (and  in  no  other  place  does  he  retract  liimself)  the 
wanderings  of  Paris,  he  says,  that  he  went,*  in  his  voyage  with 


**  tiindercd  froii)pur;§uing  Uieir  course 
by  the  winds." 

•  rtyaTrTttnTifTfi^  oAnJ»',  n'xtm  f^*^*' 
icjt>-:'  '  '  H*^  verb  afanrtpovv  (from 
irr>  '*»  **  to  raise  ihe  fcatbers 

orv.  IS  the  peacock, spreading 

his  tiul^is  »aiii  AvatrrtpCufai  ro  koXKoq. 
Metftpli.  ai'aKtpovv  riya  means  **  to 
fill  one  with  loof^ng  desire,  hope** 
Schneid.  Lex.  Gr.  Germ.  tx**'»'  ^^^^ 
not  be  joftT-  •>  •'-  ■  -  "k ..'.  rr,  but  rather  to 
o7^ioi,i  '  -r/»':  ibiis  we 

bB%eff>x  ,  ,  '  <  hJiviug,i.e.l 
brin((;  utrttin  e'x*^"*  ^  i^^  ^^y  ^'Ay* 
h«riii|;( ;  I  depart  tKkin^  wiib  me^  i.e. 
I  carry  away*    Schwiig. 


^  See  Maltliiae,  Gr.  Grnmm.  p.  528, 
or  Beet.  378j  i.  ^tropjwucffOai  (tioia 
np/jot)  signifies  ttjclidnge  the  port  or 
Btnlion  of  (1  vess4*l ;  the  literal  (nutiB- 
lation  would  perhaps  be  "tosbiA  your 
moiiriDf  ^,  %vitliia  three  day»^  Irotn  my 
Btiites  to  gome  other,"  &c. 

♦  «c  S,  quare^  m  i.  115,  IK<«.  Se* 
Matibiae,  Or.  Gramm.  p.6>i8,  or  seet, 
477,  d.  ii:  i^  here  taken  for  ^ttfc.-— 
Vig^tr,  chap,  ir.  sect.  11,9. 

*  Constr.  unra  [for  icaQa  or  xaff  B^ 
which  is  iteitrly  ibe  ianitt  m  mc:,  itl| 
quinuutmotiHrny  proMt  quaimua,  as  in  i. 
20».  ii.  6,  jjj.  mi,l  y<i(»  kiroii|«  rhe  b«J 
described   tn    verncl    Im  'iXtalt    (gal 
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Helen,  to  various  places,  and,  among  others,*  toudicd  at 
Sidon,  ofPliOL'nicisi;  lliiscircumstntice  lie  makes  nienlron  of  in 
DtoMKHE's  ExPLoii*?*,'  aiul  the  following  are  his  versos: 

*'  Where  Uy  tlie  varied  veils,  work  of  Sidoniaii  dnmefS, 
**  which  fair  Paris  himself  broufrht  from  Sidon;  on  the  wide 
*♦  sea,  steering  that  course  by  which  he  returned  with  illus- 
*♦  trious  Helen,"* 

He  ako  makes  mention  of  it  in  the  Odyssey,  in  the  follow- 
ing ver5€»s  ; 

"  Such  were  the  goodly,  skilful  diijgs  Jove's  daughter  beW, 
"  which  Polydamna  gave  her,  consort  to  Thonis,  and  Egyp- 
'*  lian  born;  wlicre  the  generous  soil  producer  rife  tirugs, 
**  mfiny  excellent,  many  baneful."^ 

Menelaus  again  says  as  follows  to  Tclemachus: 

**  (a  Egypt  abo  the  gotls  detaineil  ine,  desirous  though  I 
*♦  was  to  return  hither;  for  I  had  not  offered  them  perfect 
**  heCiitotnbs."* 

By  thes^e  verses  Homer  proves  he  was  aware  of  Paris's 
Toyage  into  Egypt ;  for  8yria  is  oti  the  boundaries  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  Sidon  belongs,  dwell  in  Syria. 
— From  these  verses,  and  particularly  from  the  passage  [1  have  117 
qt3ol<^>cl  out  of  the  Iliad,]  it  is  manifest*  that  the  Cyprian 
verbtij*  are  not  by  Hotner,  but  by  some  otiier ;  for  in  the 
Cyprians  it  is  staled  that  on  the' third  lUy  of  his  departure 
for  Sparta,  Paris  came  to  Troy,  bringing  Helen,  as  he  had  a 


hfffvlnic«>d  his  utepn,  i.p.  r«tTnr:led,con- 

fr*.r  •  ■  ■  •-'  ^  '  ;,,.•A^*^ 
-«•■■'  ■,  <hi,  K.  r. 

X,     .  L,.,  ..,..,  .,  ..„^  note  on 

tfw?  reader  f  utorj  expla- 

naiion  of  the  in  the  texl  of 

Hcrodutuaw  ScLvvei^lmeust^r  ha«  n 
lua^  ctJinmt'nl,  which  ihhv  h**  cun- 
su!:'   '  ■  ;     '  /     "    '    ■     irtjt. 

pn  ;,,,..  i-  >w r..,^  w.   .,.,    i..ud, 

(lu  Aof^c  «a*  t*V*'*i  to  the  1st; 
'Oviipo^  Kol  cnroXoydc  to  the  2ndt  smd 
to  on ;)  but  the  lines  quoted  in  the 
»ab8HN]iient  part  oCihe  text,  are  taken 


fu, 

t:                 tibed'Etrofiog 

r/i. 

:}  it  is   to   ho 

pr. 

.  ,    ihat   oH»inally 

tli^ 

ImHritovi:  apufrtia 

CM 

f'wise    the    6lb.— 

«r*ir.r<f. 

»  T1l»i*§. 

vr.  990— 9f. 

V  um.  1 

i  -..uvd  "OutlpOC  (*t    b     TTifttfTtfi 

irfXm;  tUia  verb  infty,  how- 

U*  fi(MH'n\ 

ever,  be  taken  intransUively  and  im- 
per»iinally+  **  clarura  est,**  "  adparet," 
asini^.08.  Schweig.  Schwetghfti^iiwr 
uudenslands  x'^P^*^^  ^^  referrini^  lo  the 
ptL5i»age  of  the  Iliud  quoted  in  the 
foiCiJioing  chapter.  o6x  r^jcrerra,  aXXd 
fiaXiffTo.  See  Matthtae,  Or.  Orainni. 
p.  Gfta,  or  sect.  463. 

^  The  subject  of  this  pot^tn  was  the 
Trojan  war,  after  the  birth  of  Helen. 
Venun  caused  this  princess  to  be  born, 
that  she  might  be  abl«  to  proiniae 
Paris  an  acccmiplifihed  beauty  ;  to  this 
Jupiter,  by  the  advice  of  Momus,  had 
consented,  in  order  to  destroy  the  hti. 
man  race  again  by  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  was  to  take  place  on  her  ac- 
coitnt.  ^s  the  author  of  ihiii  poem 
refers  oJl  the  events  of  tkig  war  to 
Venujs,  goddess  of  Cyprus,  the  work 
was  called  by  hpr  nurae.  It  is  evi- 
dent, s:iyh  M.  Larcher  in  continuation, 
*'  that  Hermlotns  would  have  told  lUe 
mime  nf  the  author,  bad  he  known 
it."     BrUe, 
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fair  blowing  wind  and  smooth  sen ;  whereas  io  the  Hint! 
Homer  says  tliat  Paris  wandered  about  as  he  was  returning 
with  her.  So  I  take  my  leave  of  Homer  and  the  Cyprian 
verses.' 

118  To  the  questions  which  I  put  to  the  priests  whether  what 
the  Greeks  relate  as  having  happened  with  respect  to  Troy 
was  fabulous'  or  not,  they  related  the  following  in  retdy, 
which  they  slated  to  have  learnt  by  inqoirj'  of  Menelaas 
himself  Namely,  that  after  the  rape  of  Helen,  a  vast  arma- 
ment of  the  Greeks  proceeded  to  the  Teucrian  territory  ,to 
avenge  Menelaus ;  that,  having  disembarked  and  pitched 
their  camp,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Troy,  with  which  Mene- 
laus himself  also  went;  that  when  they  were  come  within  the 
walls,  they  claimed  back  Helen,  and  the  riches  which  Paris  had 
stolen  and  carried  away,  and  demanded  reparation  of  the 
injury :  but  the  Trojans  made  the  same  reply  then  as  after* 
wards,  both  on  oath  and  otherwise,  that  they  had  not  Helen, 
nor  the  riches  they  were  accused  of  stealing,  but  that  tliey 
were  all  in  Egypt,  and  that  it  was  not  according  to  justice 
that  they  should  make  reparation  4br  what  Proteus,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  held.  Wliereupon  the  Greeks,  fancying  themselves 
jeeretl  by  the  Trojans,  besieged  tlic  town  in  consequence,  and 
continued  the  war  till  such  time^  as  they  stormed  the  place. 
But  when  they  had  taken  possession  of  the  citadel,  as  there  was 
no  appearance  of  Helen,  and  they  received  the  same  account  as 
before,  the  Greeks,  giving  credit  accordingly  to  what  they  had 
heard  at  first,  despatched  Menelaus  himself  to  the  court  of 

119  Proteus. — Menelaus  having  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  sailed  up 
to  Memphis,  after  he  had  stated  the  truth  of  the  matter,  re- 
ceived the  rights  of  hospitality,*  and  regained  Helen,  who 
had  suffered  no  injury,  as  well  as  all  his  riches.  Although  he 
had  met  such  treatment,  Menelaus  acted  with  great  injustice 
towards  the  Egyptians;  for  as  contrary  winds  detained  him, 
though  he  was  anxious  to  return  home,  and  had  continued  so 
for  a  long  time,  he  devised  a  most  impious  thing ;  for  laying 
hold  of  two  children  of  the  natives,  he  made  victims  of  them. 
Afterwards,  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  acted  in  this 
manner,  being  abhorred  and  pursued,  he  fled  for  shelter 
a-board  his  ships,  into  Libya ;  but  whither  he  directed  his 
coui*se  from  thence,  the  Egyptians  could  not  say.  Of  thesb 
things  they  declared  they  Knew  a  part  by  inquiry,  and  the 


*  From  Littlebury.  Xiyoixfip,    *H^o^ort>c  ^C  ^  WXo*'*— 

»  ftaratOQ  signifies  **  fatiLJs,meodAi^  Larcher, 
falsus."     Lnreker.  *  ^ttviwv  ijvrrjnt  fity^Xwv,  SeeMt 

'  Ic  o  ^ttlXoi',  Ion.  for  ttit^  oi\  Oref^.  thim*^^  Or.  Gramm.  p.  509,ar  secU  SI 
tie  Diftlftrt^  2i3,  Avrt  rav  Hug  oi»,  nf  ft 
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having  taken  place  in  their  own  country,  they  stated  as 

lowing  it  to  be  correct*'-*- Such  is  the  account  given  by  tJie  120 

^pric^ts  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  1  myself  assent  to  what  they 

my  rcsfwcting  Helen,  particularly  when  1  revolve  in  my  mind 

the  following  circumstances:  that,  had  Helen  been  in  Troy, 

ibe  would  have  been  given  back  to  the  Greeks,  whether  wiUi 

or  without  the  consent  of  Paris  ;  for  surely  Priam,  at  any 

rate,  was  not  so  mad,  nor  his  other  relations,  as  to  choose  to 

€ncUngcr  their  own  persons,  their  cliildren,  and  their  city,  in 

4ttder  that  Parin  might  keep  possession  of  Helen.     But  even 

if  at  first  they  had  made  this  resolution ;  since,  whenever  they 

came  to  blows  with  the  Greeks,  so  many  of  the  Trojans  in 

general  fell,  and  there  never  was  a  batde  that  took  place^ 

without  two  or  three  or  more  (if  we  are  to  give  any  credit  to 

what  is  represented  by  the  epic  poets)  of  the  sons  of  Priam 

iiiaiself  being  slain :  all  these  things  concurring  in  such  a 

manner,    I    sliould    think   that  even    had    Priam    taken    to 

imself  Helen^    he    would    have    given    her    back    to    the 

ks,  under  condition,  at  least,  of  being  delivered  from 

^calamities.    Neither  was  the  kingdom  to  descend  to  Paris, 

that  the  management  of  affairs  might  have  devolved  upon 

,  as  Priam  was  advanced  in  years;  but  Hector,  who  was 

th    older   and    more   of   a    man    than    he,    would    have 

herited  it  at  the  death  of  Priam ;  and  it  was  not  natural 

he  should  abet  his  brother  when  guilty  of  an  injustice^ 

when  on  that  account  so  many  dire  calamities  were  heaped 

Upon  himself  individually,  and  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Iro- 

jniui.     BuJ:  the  fact  was  they  liad  no  Helen  to  restore,  and 

ihou^  they  spoke  the  tjuth,  the  Greeks  would  not  believe 

thefn ;  in  my  opinion,  through  the  design  of  providence,  in 

9Tder,  the  whole  nation  being  completely  swept  away,  might 

rove  to  mankind  this,  Umt  for  great  crimes  great  is  ilie  ven- 

^       ce  at  the  hands  of  the  gods.     And  these  tidngs  I  have 

explained  as  they  appear  to  me. 

They  stated  that  Rhampsinitus  succeeded  Proteus  in  theking-  121 
om  ;  he  left  as  monuments  the  propylaea  of  Vulcan^s  temple, 
"  ing  towards  the  west;  and  in  front  of  the  propylaea  fixed 
siatoes,  five  and  twenty  cubits  high  :  of  these,  the  one  that 
on  tlie  north  side,  the  Egyptians  call  summer,  and  that 
south,  winter;  the  one  which  they  call  summer,  they  pros- 
tliemselves  before,  and  present  with  gifts;  to  the  other^ 

'  itC  i's^tdaroc  iyivtro  rowTC»  jpya<r-         '  ovk  fun  uri  oi%  non  est  (cW  Don 

fttit)  quiim  noO}  etc;  id  nl,  nutnqaatn 
Hon,  semper  qaoties  factam  pmeUunt 
e*t.    Schwci{(.  Lex.  Hen>d. 

'  Mattbiae,  Gr.  Granim.  p.  67C,  or 
sect.  407;  and  p.  935.  or  eecl.  606^ 
11  S. 


|iivo^.     See   Matthiae,  Or.  Grainm. 
^|k.  ISO,  or  sect  206.  The  reader  is  r«- 

Juevted  to  apply  this  note  to. the  19th 
lOo  of  c.  119 ;  B5  it  WB3  omitted,  by  a 
utistak^of  theprioler,  in  the  forcgauag 
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wUicU  they  cntl  w^intor,  ihey  heharc  in  a  quite  opposite  manner. 

1*21,*  — They  reljUetl  timt  this  kin*^  poHsessrtl  such  avast  treasure 
of  silver,  that  not  on<r  of  the  kings  thjtt  have  since  existed' 
couUl  evon  come  nonr  to  liini  in  wcnhh,  nnich  less  surpass 
him.  Wishinjjf  to  put  his  riche>i  in  safety,  he  caused  to  be 
btiik  a  stone  clmmber,  one  of  the  walls  of  which  was  on  ihe 
outside  of  the  palace.  The  builder,  with  an  evil  design, 
itnsgineil  the  following  rtrtifiee:  he  mndc  one  uf  the  stones  to 
m  to  be  easily  taken  out  of  tlie  wall^  by  two  or  even  one  man. 
When  the  chftmher  wns  completed,  the  kin|r  deposited  his 
riches  iit  it ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  tfte  builder, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  called  to  liim  his  srmK,  who  were 
two  in  number,^  and  disci o^^eti  what  artifice  he  iiad  used  in 
buildin*^  the  king's  treasnry^  h)okinor  forward  to  tlic  prospect 
of  their  acquiring  a  good  fortune:*  having  clearly  explained 
to  them  how  to  take  out  the  stone,  he  gave  them  its  measures^* 
s.iying^  tliat  if  they  exactly  observed  what:  he  had  said,  they 
vrould  become  filewards  of  the  king's  wealth.  The  builder 
died,  nndf  not  long  afterj  his  sons  set  to  work;  they  went  in 
the  night  time  to  the  palace,  and  finding  the  stone  in  the 
edific(^  easily  managc<l  it,  and  brought  away  abundance  of 

1 21,'  riches. — But,  when  the  king  tiappened  to  open  the  chamber,  be 
was  struck  at  seeing  the  pieces  sunk  in  the  vases*  which  con- 
Irttned  them ;  !ie  could,  however,  accuse  no  otic,  the  seals* 
being  tmbroken,  nnd  the  cliamber  shut.  Having  opened  it 
Iwice  or  thrice  after  this;,  and  still  observing  that  the  pieces 
ct^ntinued  to  diniinisfi,  (for  the  thieves  did  not  cease  com- 
mitting tficir  depredations,)  he  acted  as  follows:  he  ordered 
«c>me  traps  to  be  made^  and  placed  by  the  side  of  tlie  vaics 
where  the  money  was  contained.  The  tliieies  combig  at 
before,  and  one  of  them  having  made  his  entrance,  aa  fio«fn  as 
he  drer^' near  the  vase  was  instantly  entangled  in  the  snare; 
when  he  dt^^covered  the  calamity  intt)  vhich  he  had  fallen,  he 
directly  called  to  his  brother,  made  known  to  him  what  had 
h«ppejied,  and  bade  him  ei>ter  ^s  speedily  as  possible,  and  cut 


•  ifrtrptnfikvTbtVf  from  Imrpfpta^  cquU 
Valeiit  frt  .'t'  '       , '♦  non^  rtf  the 

kiAg^^rnrr  hic.iterl;  nnM 

of  n.*    u.i.-.    ..,„^    l,.iig)S."     Sf:kw4ig. 

:n  aifT4^  Ho^ "  frtr  hft  bad 
l»Fo }"  tliii  iitfiivilive^  like  it  groat  many 
jnOTAf  >R  tlii^si  tale  of  Hip  (lurppry  parli- 

cu      '  _  iverncd  bv  T 

I  bjtiiiKnnv;  "»i'» 

tou^i..^   ...  . -,var4)  tor  tr.  (Key 

ipi^bt  iiave  abuAQfUit  m-  isl- 

poc«,  ke  had  used  an  ar  \»«- 

Ktii\  artifirils  mi)  in  ronHlrncHug;  rti€ 


treasury  of  the  king/*  #>o<ifiini*p!y>v(»nf» 
tlte  genitive  nf  the  p<  I  '    ',      *- 

eitsative  <*f  thfi  thh^  r^- 

fepre<enti.*d  by  the  ;  ,  -^«*t 

Or.  Oramm.  p.  &2A,  i  7. 

*  That  IS  to  sjiy^  nal  i»aiy  its  di- 
mert^jonii^  but  its  disititnrcs  from  the 
fjottom  And  sides  of  the  cdi^e. — 
Schuuig. 

*  Lit.  "  f  H'  "•>—  -^  renting  in  raoney" 
"I.  e.  ll  !  lh(^  doors.     I'he 

reader  wil    ;  ta  recoUert    rbat 

lockt  were  not  yet  invited .   Trtnuntdt, 
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off  his  heati,  ieet,  if  ^eco,  atiU  it  were  koowu  who  he  wa&,  he 
tihcMikJ  be  the  cause  of  his  brothcr^^  ruin  also.     The  letter, 
tftnnldng  he  spoke  to  the  purpoije,  did  at  he  desirecl;  otter 
which,   fitting  in  again  the  stone,   he  deparlecl   tionievvards, 
carrying  with  hitn   his  brotber^b  head. — As  soon   a*  it  wan  121j' 
doy,  the  king  entered  the  treasury,  and  was  aniaze<l  at  be* 
lioldiog  the  body  of  the  thief  in  the  trap,  and  wiiliuut  a  head, 
while;  the  bulldiag  remained  uniniured,  having  ueitlier  ingress 
nor  i^ress.     Being  greatly  perplexed,   l»e  acted   as  follows : 
he  caoaed  the  corpse  of  the  thief  to  be  hung  over  the  wall, 
and  placing  senttiieU  over  it,  gave  them  order^i  to  seize  whom* 
#oever  they  ^ould  bee  weeping  or  commiserating,  and  briiig 
hioi  into  his  presence.     Ttie  mother  wati  grievou.sly  affected 
at  the  ex|K»sition  of  tlie  lifelebs  body;  and  addressing  herself 
<o  her  surviving  lion,  enjoinetl  him,  by  every  niearis  in  \m 
pttwer,  to  endeavour  to  dehver  the  body  of  his  brother,  anil 
liritig   it   to  her ;  and   she   threaten etl>  if  he  neglected   her 
<irdefBy  to  go  to  the  king  and  denounce  him  as  having  the 
^iaUm  richeft. — As  the  mother  coalinueil  to  treat  with  severity  121,* 
'lilt  fturvivjfig  son,   and  he  could  not  persuade  her,  spite  of 
wbAlever  lie  said^  he  thereupon  conti'iv^  tlie  toUowing  plan. 
He  inaHe  r^iady  sonie  as«bes,  on  wliich  he  placed  bking  full  of 
wine,  and  then  drove  them  before  him;  when  he  cajne  near 
the, sentinel*,  stationed  over  tlie  suspended  body,  he  pulled 
towards  him  the  hanging  feet '  of  two  or  tliree  of  the  &i(ins,  anil 
untied  them  himself;  wiieo  the  wine  began  to  flow,  he  beat 
hift  Ibrehead,  making  loud  exclamations,  as  though  lie  knew 
not  which  of  tlte  as^es  to  go  to  first ;  theguaixl^  ^seeing  abund- 
ance of  wine  running  about,  hastened  into  the  road  with  cups, 
and  caught  what  was  spilling,  cousidexiug  it  as  6o  much  gain 


*  Sliina  with  the  liair  on  the  inside 
otfll  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
in  Greece.  Ttiey  are  called,  in 
nodvni  langaage,  osilcr,  and  arc 
prorunK!  in  the  following  manner: 
tiler  A  aheep  or  goat  has  been  slaiigh- 
lervd,  an  inoidion  ia  made  aU  runod 
the  neck,  by  which  the  aoimal  is 
cn»i  '  "  t  —^  pulled,  aB  it  «er«, 
ou'  nth  a  rapidity  and 

»lu'  ,  I        ik,  would  biiflle  the 

altflmpts  of  our  best  butchers.    The 
kair  i-H  tlirn  inmed  Inside  out,  an<l 
r:  when  used,  the  wine 
{  at  the  opening  of  the 

,  nxMii  dmwn  off  by  an  inctBion  in 
of  die  hinder  lefs.  In  InivelliuK, 
w-inf-.^ktij  is  thrown  across  ihc 


back  of  a  horse,  so  that  liie  hinder 
legs  hang  down  below  the girtlis;  aiw], 
when  we  lia^o  met  a  drove  of  these 
wiue-carriers,  we  have  frequently  re* 
plenished  our  travelling  hoUle,  which 
was  expeditiously  done  by  untyiugone 
of  the  hfinifing  feet  (Tro^ewraf  a^ofi- 
fd  roi}i)iij»\  insertlDK  it  111  the  necJt.  ofthe 
IxjUle.  Presuming  that  the  wine-skujs 
of  modern  G  recce  are  not  unlike  those 
of  ancient  days,  I  have  rendered 
ToStC/vaQ  dvafifdvoug^  '*  the  banging 
feet,"  although  Beloe,  whose  version 
(he  reader  is  at  liberty  to  adopt,  trans- 
lates, "  he  secretly  removed  the  pepi 
frum  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  of 
the  skins/'     TVtriisdif. 
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for  theraseWes ;'  the  chi ver,  assuming  the  appearance  of  aiiger^ 
railed  against  them  all/  but  as  the  seiitincis  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole him,  he  pretended  to  be  pacifieil  after  a  time,  and  to  dismii^ 
his  anger;  at  hist  he  drove  his  asses  out  of  the  road,  and  set 
all  riglit :  having  entered  into  farther  conversation  with  the 
soldiers,  one  of  whom  joketl  with  him,  and  excited  him  to 
Itiughter,  lie  gave  thetn  one  of  the  skins;  and  they,  immedU 
ately  stretching  tliemseives  on  the  ground,  thought  of  nothing 
but  drinking,  and,  taking  the  driver  by  the  hand,  bade  hira 
tarry  ^vith  tlieni,  antl  bear  company  in  tlie  potation  :  he  suf* 
lered  himself,  forsooth,*  to  be  persuaded,  and  remained;  as  they 
behaved  with  civility  to  him  w4iilc  drinking,  he  gave  them 
another  of  the  skins;  the  guards  having  drunk  freely,  were  so 
intoxicated  and  overpowered  with  drowsiness,  that  they  laid 
themselves  to  sleep  in  the  very  place  where  they  had  been 
drinking.  The  young  man,  seeing  the  night  was  tar  ad- 
vanced, now  unfastened  the  body  of  his  brother,  and,  in 
derision,  shaveii  the  right  clieeks  of  all  the  sentinels  :  he  tlien 
placed  the  body  on  one  of  the  asses,  and  drove  back  to  bis 
121  >*  liome,  having  thus  obeyed  his  mother's  commands. — The 
king  was  much  chagrinetl  when  it  was  related  to  him  that  the 
body  of  the  thief  had  been  stolen  and  carrietl  off*;  and  being 
ftilly  determined  to  fmd  out  who  it  could  be  thai  had  done  the 
deed,  he  is  said  to  have  acted  as  follows,  although  I  do  not 
credit  the  account.  He  ordered  his  own  daughter  to  place 
herself  in  a  brothel,  enjoining  her  to  admit  all  men  without 
distinction,  but  before  they  enjoyed  her  person,  to  compel 
each  to  tell  her  the  most  subtle  and  atrocious  actions  that  had 
been  committed  by  him  during  his  life,  and  should  any  one 
disclose  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  thiet,  to  lay 
her  hands  on  him,  and  not  suffer  him  to  go  away.  The 
young  woman,  acting  according  to  the  commands  of  her 
(iilher,  and  the  thief  having  discovered  for  what  purpose  this 
was  done,  and  being  desirous  of  excclhngthe  king  in  cunning, 
did  as  follows.  Having  cut  off  the  arm^  of  a  body  newly  de- 
ceased, at  the  shoulder,  he  went  forth,  carrying  it  with  him 
under  his  cloak,  aTul  coming  into  the  king's  daughter,*  and 
the  same  questions  being  put  to  him  as  to  the  others,  he 
replied,  that  the  most  atrocious  deed  he  had  ever  committed 


poneates,"  as   Horace  has  exprcased 
bimseir.  Lib.  i.  Od.  9.     Ltucher. 

*  Sec  Matihiac,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  515, 
or  sect  383,  6^  ob»,  2, 

*  The  particle  fii  is  not  an  expletive* 
it  unswcrs  to  the  "  oimirujii,"or  '*  sci- 
licet," of  the  Latiu,  and  ia  itsed  ia  a 


jeering  or  iconical  manner,  as  io  Te- 
rence, •*  popalus  id  curat  scilicet/* — 
Larcher. 

*  I^rrher  proves  beyond  qucAtioQ 
that  x**i*  ^  frequently  taken  to  sii^fy 
the  linn,  together  with  the  hand. 

*  Soe  Mattiiiae,  Or.  Gnunin,  p.  888^ 
»»  sect.  678. 
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when  he  cut  off  his  brother*8  head,  who  had  been  caught 
in  a  gin  lu  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  most  cunning,  when, 
making  the  guards  dnink,  he  unfastened  the  suspenaed  body 
of  his  brother.  When  the  young  woman  heard  this,  she 
seized  him ;  but  in  the  dark  the  thief  gave  her  the  arm  of  the 
dead  bodv,  which  she  seized  and  held  fast,  thinking  she  had 
hold  of  tlie  man's  own  arm,  but  the  thief,  leaving  it  with  her, 
yan  away  by  the  door. — When  this  new  event  was  reported  121,*' 
to  the  king,  he  was  eompletely  amazed  at  the  versatility  and 
l>oldne*s  of  the  man ;  and  at  last  he  sent  in  all  the  cities 
round  to  proclaim  that  he  would  grant  a  pardon,  and  tuld  to 
it  a  valuable  reward,  if  the  thief  would  come  into  his  presence; 
the  robber,  trusting  the  promise,  went  to  hitn  ;  and  Rhamp- 
sinitus  was  much  astonished,  and  gave  him  the  above-men- 
tioned daughter  in  marriage,  as  to  one  wlio  surpassed  all  men 
in  knowledge  ;  for,  as  theif  sa^^  the  Egyptians  surpass  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  while  he  surpassed  all  the  Egyptians. 

Afterwards,  as  they  related,  this  same  king  descended  alive  ^23 
into  the  place  whicn  the  Greeks  think  to  be  Hades,  and 
there  played  at  dice  with  Ceres,  sometimes  beating  tlie  god' 
desB,  and  at  others  being  beaten  by  her ;  he  returned  up 
again,  bringing  with  him  a  golden  napkin,  as  a  gift  from  the 
yetty.  And  accordingly,  from  this  descent  of  Rhampsiiiitus, 
AS  the  priests  affirmed,  the  Eg}'ptians,  at  his  return,  instituted 
81  festival,  which  1  know  they  continued  to  celebrate  down  lo  my 
Itme,  but  I  cannot,  however,  say  whetlier  they  derive  it  from  the 
above  or  any  other  cause.  The  priests,  hav'mg  that  same  day 
woven  and  made  a  mantle,  bind,  therefore^  with  a  fillet  the  eyes 
of  one  of  their  company;  and,  taking  him,,  wrapped  in  the  above 
mantle,  to  the  road  that  leads  to  the  temple  ol  Ceres,  they  all 
retire;  when,  as  they  state,  the  priest  whose  eyes  are  thus 
bounds  is  conducted  by  two  wolves  to  the  temple  of  Ceres, 
which  is  twenty  stades  distant  from  the  city;  and  the  wolves 
hkewise  bring  him  bfick  again  from  the  temple  to  the  same 
place. — With  regard  to  these  things  related  by  the  Egyptians,  123 
such  persons  may  adopt  them  as  true  to  whom  they  appear 
credible;  the  task  which  I  have  imposed  on  myself  in  the 
ole  of  this  History,  is  to  write  what  I  hear  reported  con- 
ng  all  things:'  The  Egyptians  assert  that  Ceres  and 
acchus  rule  in  the  world  below.  The  Egyptians  are  also 
the  first  that  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  immortality  of  the 
hotnoo  soul;  and  that,  when  the  body  is  dissolved,  the  soul 
enters  Uito  some  other  animal  which  is  born  at  the  same  time ; 
and  that,  afler  going  the  round  of  all  the  aulmak  that  inhabit 
the  land,  the  waters,  and  the  air,  it  again  enters  the  body  of  a 

*  Tlii«  passage  shonM  b«  read  oocc  and  ftgaiOj  before  we  inipn^  the  *e- 
■dlj  of  Herodotus.     TranaUt . 
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man  uIiicL  is  then  born*  This  circuit,  tliey  say»  is  performs 
by  the  soul'  in  three  thousaiul  ycurs.  There  are  severul 
among  the  Greeks  who  have  adopted  the  above  opinion,  ml 
though  it  were  an  invention  of  their  own,  some  in  former  and 
others  in  later  times,  whose  names  I  do  not  mention,  althougll 
I  am  not  unacquainted  with  them. 
124  Until  king  Rhampsinitus,  accordinglvj  as  they  stated,  goo4j 
government,  in  every  sense,*  existed  «ver  Egypt,  and  the 
country  fluurislictl  mightrly ;  but  alter  him,  Cheops,  who 
reigjiecl  over  them,  plunged  the  country  into  deep  calamities.' 
For  tliat  prince,  in  the  first  place,  shut  up  all  the  temples,  and 
made  them  retVain  from  sacrifice;  and,  iu  the  second  places 
compelled  all  the  Egyptians  to  toil  in  his  own  service;  »oi)ie 
of  whom  were  accordingly  appointed  to  draw  down  to  the  Nile 
blocks  of  stone  out  of  the  fjuarries  that  are  in  the  Arabiiin 
mountains;*  and  when  the  stones  hail  been  conveyed  acrose 
the  river  in  boats,  others,  stationed  by  his  orders,  received 
them,  apd  dragged  them  to  the  niouotains  called  the  Libyan 
range.*  The  work  was  carried  on  by  a  hundred  thousand 
men  at  a  time,  -a  frcsli  party  succeeding  every  three  months. 
With  respect  to  the  time  during  which  the  people  were  Uios 
harassed,*  I  was  informed  ten  years  were  sjient  on  the  road 
they  constructed  for  the  conveyance  of  the  stones,  a  work, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  pyramid 
itseU^  (for  it  is  in  length  five  stadia,  in  breadth  ten  org}iae, 
and  in  Jieight,  at  the  part  where  it  is  most  lofty,  eight  orgj^iae, 
and  all  built  of  smooth  btone,  with  carved  figures  of  animals); 
on  iliis  causewttv,  accordingly,  ten  years  were  spent,  and  on 
the  underground  chambers  in  the  hill  where  the  pyramids 
stand,  which  rooms  Cheops  intended  Ibr  his  own  place  of 
burial,  insubiting  thorn  by  drawing  a  canal  from  the  Nile.^ 
In  tbc  erection  of  die  pyramid  itself,  'he  time  passed  was 
twenty  years.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  each  face  mes* 
suring  eight  plethra  in  length,  ana  the  height  in  proportion:* 


"  iratrav  fvvofilr}y:  the  latter  word 
ineaoB,  "  that  state  of  the  common- 
wealth iii  which  gcHjd  lavrs  aud  in9Li« 
tutioDS  prevail :"  ihe  adjective  traaatt 
haa  been  eotisigned  to  a  respi^ctful  si- 
lence by  Ihe  different  traiishrlonj. 

•  Ollicrwise:  '^biituflerhim, Cbpopa, 
wlio  ruled  ov«r  ih^in,  proceeded  to 
the  beiisht  of  wicked ue^is/'  In  this 
hitler  modeof  UDdcrstftiiding  the  text, 
iXdmtl  is  lAkeu  iulraiisitively,  as  if 
equivftlMt  to  (XOfT^v  Uul  if,  as  above, 
IXatrai  Is  taken  transitively,  eilber 
if^ac  or  r^v  AiyvTrrjovmuifithe  umicr- 
»tood  as  the  object.  See  Schiccig.  NoU. 


*  See  Mutthiae,  Gr.  Griunia.  p.  675, 
or  sect*  467,  2  6. 

*  See  the  preceding  note. 

*  See  Matthiae^  Gr.  Oramm.  p.S4ft, 
or  sect.  31110  c. 

^  Lit.  "  which  he  made  for  sepul- 
chres to  hinwelf  in  an  ishind,  drawing 
u  monX  from  the  Nile,*' 

'  By  a  very  accurate  mcapurement, 
tills  pyramid  h  fuund  to  be  148  A. 
12  in.  high  ;  and  7*28  ft.  broad  at  the 
bane  (stie  Schweig,  not,);  therefore, 
if  u^oc  taoi'  Im  taken  to  tneako  ^^  w^^^i 
ta  height,"  we  must  either  suppose  the 
text  altered,  or  reheard  Herodotus  as 
a  uiust  ei^rcf iuufl  bliiodeirer.    Trandat* 
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111* built  of  poliihcd  stones,  fitted  torrether  wltli  thf  utmost 
nicety,  none  of  which  is  Joss  tlian  thirty  feet, — This  pjnunid  125 
w«s  constructed  on  the  following  plan.'  'rht?y  bognn  by 
building  it  in  the  sUape  oi"  steps,  called  by  si.)iTie,  crosj»>ae,  by 
otlicr^^y  bomides:''  havinjr  fir.st  made  it  in  this  tbrin,  they  drew 
up  the  stones  for  the  rest  of  the  work^  by  means  of  machines, 
consisting  ofbhort  pieces  of  wood,^  when  they  had  lilted  them 
from  the  ground  to  the  ftrst  tier  of  steps  |  as  soon  as  a  stone 
kftd  reached  bo  far,  it  was  laid  on  another  machine,  placed  on 

^  Th«  4Uine««d  dingmn  is  inteiideU  to  rtipresent  the  ptwi  on  ^hich  ik« 
pjTJtniid  tTHS  constructed : 


ItvM  6ntl built  in  UiP  shAfk^of  «t#t>s; 

«ie  step«,  alt  e,d  cf,  kl^  were,  by 
SOfBCy  called  (cpoTffai,  by  others  /5w/i(- 
ItCl  the  tAtmcA  for  finishing  ttu^strue- 
tBrei,l)i«tist0«a>%io  fill  up  the  \  acaiiks 
9^Cf,ek, ifc,  wete  first  raised  hy  ma- 
duAery,  loi  a  i,  from  a  &  to  c  d,  and  *o 
am.  1  ij#y  fiakbed,  tn  Uio  llrst  place, 
the  (op»  k  ff  t^  md  t!ico  pmceeded  to 
•  /Af,afld  thus  continui  '  '  ^Ting 
tUI  rbey  reached  the  h  liAt 

the  v-r  tiMfL  lit  thepyrauu.i,  .  .  lihu* 
pi'  '  ijiCMM;el«8  triiingte^  rfr  Ji« 

A I  «.  oqI  my  hitcnik>n  to  com  * 

!*'<  r'isent  \f  ork,  the  accouata 

of  1  with    those  of  modern 

lr«tciiK>]-»,  i  think  it  proper  to  iuforni 
my  r««di«r  thi«t  the  wlu^te  of  the  owti^r 

fhnl  the  Urgei^t  ai  the  pyrAnud& 


eolMfctlflifklliclM  two  hundred  fiere,  or 
8te{»s, YBrying  in  height  from  two  to 
four  feet,     TranMlat. 

fuSac  vViiftaCov<ru  Thn  bomidea  mk 
aiuall  aitan,  or  rather  bfusea ;  with 
respect  to  lep^irtrittt  whkli  occur  in 
Hoinc<r«  tks  reader  will  do  well  to 
coQsatt  Wea«elitig's  note,  and  Ltx, 
Damniii.  - 

3  roj^f  irwAwirwi  XtiOovc  must  rtlUe 
to  ilie  stones  osed  la  finishini;  tin 
btiilduig;^  thai  ia  to  ««y^  IQ  fiiling  up 
the  tiers.     Schicfig^ 

*  Placed  tog^her  probably  so  Its  to 
form  an  indiaed  plane;  a  machine 
whiclt  *'     I  resdvt  dAy  M  the 

only  limine  eiHiniMMi^ 

bluck.,,  ..  .-  ^^^.i  break  the ctanes 
and  other  iitr^TiiiroentB  osed  for  Ibsm 
ponderous  objects.     TrmntinU 
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the  first  range;  from  thence  it  was  hauled  up  to  the  second,* 
[and  from  the  second  to  the  third,]  by  means  of  another  ma- 
chine, [and  so  on]  ;  for  as  many  as  the  tiers  of  steps  were,  so 
many  were  the  machines,  or  perhaps  they  had  but  one  ma- 
chine in  all,  and  that  portable,  which  they  iransterred  from 
one  tier  to  another,  when  they  had  drawn  up  a  stone ;  for  it^H 
is  proper  I  should  state  both  modes*  as  they  are  relateih    The^^^ 
top  was  accordingly  finished  ofi^  the  first;  after  which  ihey  com- 
pleted the  part  immediately  below,  and^  last  of  all,  the  lowest 
division  next  to  the  ground.  There  is  marked  on  the  face  of  the 
pyramid,  in  Egyptian  characters,  how  much  was  expended  iit^^ 
syrmaia,*  onions,  and  garlic,  for  the  workmen ;  and  1  periectly^B 
remember,*  that  the  interpreter  who  explainetl  to  me  the  inscrip- 
tion, statetl  the  sum  expended  to  bo  sixteen  hundretl  silver 
talents.   If  that  is  true,  how  much  more  may  we  conclude  to  have 
ibeen  spent  in  iron,  wherewithal  to  perform  the  work,  in  food 
and  raiment  for  the  labourers  ?     Particularly  as  they  spent  all 
the  time  abov&-meniioncd  in  erecting  the  works  themselves,  and 
must,  I  suppose,  have  spent  no  inconsiderable  thne,  over  and 
above,  during  which  they  would  have  been  employed  in  hew- 
ing out  the  stones,  conveying  them,  and  excavating  under- 
§26g''°""^"' — They  informed  me^  that  Cheops  arrived  to  such  « 
pitch  of  w^ickedness,  as,  when  he  was  in  want  of  means,  to 
prostitute  Iris  own  daughter  in  a  brothel,  enjoining  her  to 
exact  some  certain  sum,  the  amount  of  wtiioli  I  am  not  awaro^H 
of,  for  that  they  did  not  tell  mc,  although  they  did  inform  mai^| 
that  the  girl  collected  the  sum  that  had  been  imposed  by  her 
father,  and  moreover,  having  a  mind  to  leave  a  monument  o(^ 
herself  as  well,  required  every  man  who  came  into  her  to  pre- 
ient  her  with  a  stone  iit  for  her  intemled  work ;  and  out  of 


*  It  ia  probable  that  after  <rro7j^oi« 
Home  sucli  words  as  Ic  rov  Iwrkpau 
iirl  Hy  Toirev  ffmYOv,  have  been 
omitted.     tSEcAtt^. 

*  Lit,  **  for  let  it  be  told  by  ub  in 
both  manner  ab  it  is  related." 

'  UjroUiu  signifieB  to  "  finish,  to 
oopiplete,  to  omament^  to  put  ibe  last 
stroke  to  a  work."  Herodotus  ia 
■pettkiog  of  the  cotftiDg  ofthe  pyramid. 
Ijarcher^  from  Weu. 

*  Thia  word  is  rendered  by  Pliny, 
**  rapluBiM/'  i.  e.  radish;  by  which  is 
lo  m  mnderatood,  not  the   delicate 

we  have  in  oor  gardens,  for 
iwe  are  indebted  to  the  Chineae, 
but  a  larRc  blatJc  sort  of  turnip, callmt 
in  English  the  black  Spanish  radish, 
whieh  grow*  in  h(/t  countries  to  an 


enormoos  size.    Translat. 

*  Respecting  w^  with  the  infinitive^ 
consult  Schweijz;.  Lex.  Herod,  voc.  ug, 
i\\  ;  and  Matthi&e,  Gr.  Gramin.  p. 
823;  or  iect.  548,  in  which  last,  the 
trnnslation  given  by  Blomlield  of  utQ 
fihf  ^fpi  It'  fitfii^rffrOnt  IS  **  OS  far  ail  I 
recollect  rightly;"  Schweighaeuser*^ 
version  is  "  recte  meinini."  Lit*  "  and 
ns  I  perfectly  remember  what  the  in- 
terpreter, when  he  read  the  inscription, 
said  to  nie,^*  &c. 

*  Probably  for  the  fmindation  of  the 
pyramid,  since,  according  t    "  " 
haeuser's  text,  the  time  pa- 
Cttvating  the  raaHs  on  the  Lu.  .^  ^y.tu- 
prebended  in  the  ten  years  employed 
on  the  cnnseway.     Translnt. 
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these  »t4Mi€tf^  as  thev  represcTit,  was  buUt  the  pyramid  standuitf  / 
in  ihc  ini\i<lle  of  the  three,'  just  opposite  tlie  large  one,  and 
which  is  ill  euch  dimeiisioii  one  piethmn  and  a  half. — The  127 
Egyptians  related  that  this  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years ;  and 
that  at  his  <ieath,  hiii  brother  Chephren  succeeded  to  the 
throne ;  this  prince  conducted  liimsclf  in  the  same  manner  as 
his  preileccssor,  in  other  re,spt*ct?i,  and  made  apyramid^whiciiy 
however,  h  not  equal  in  dimensions  to  that  of  Cheopis,  for  I 
mytielf  meaiiured  them ;  neither  are  there  any  undergiaund 
chambers  beneath  it,  nor  is  there  any  canal  flowing  to  it  from 
the  Nile,  os  in  the  other;  where,  by  means  oi^  a  cut  made  of 
masonry,  the  river  Hows  in  and  encircles  an  island,  on  which 
they  say  Che(>p%»  himself  is  deposited.  He  built  this  pyramid 
close  to  the  larpje  one,  making  the  firfet  course  of  variegated 
stone  from  t^thiopia,'  and  equal  to  the  other  in  £ize  all  but 
forty  feet-*  Both  pyramids  stand  on  the  same  hill,  which  is 
about    a    hundretl    leet    high.      This    Chephren,    they   said, 

ami  lifty  years. — Tlius  one  hundred  and  six:  years  4^® 
il,  during  which  all  manner  of  calamities  vi^sitcd  the 
Egyptians,  nnil  for  the  whole  of  that  time  the  temples  were 
closed,  and  never  oj>ened;  from  their  abhorrence  of  these 
•ofcreigns,  the  Egyptians  are  very  loth  to  mention  their 
names,  but  even  call  the  pyramids  after  the  sheplierd  Philitis« 
wIk),  iu  those  days,  grazed  hii*  flocks  about  the  place. 

After  Chephren,  accordin^j  to  liieir  account,  Mycerinus  1*29 
the  son  of  Cheops  ruled  over  Egypt ;  the  actions  of  his  (ather 
were  disapproved  by  him ;  he  opeuetl  the  temples,  and  per- 
d  the  people,  who  had  been  ground  down  to  the  lowest 
of  misery,  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs  and  bacrifices; 

wns  of  all  their  kings  the  one  that  distributetl  justice  with 
the  grejitest  imparttaliiy,  and  ih  this  respect  acctirdingly  they 
•extol  him  above  all  the  princes  that  ever  reigned  over  the 
'Ggyptums  J  for  not  only  was  he  wont  to  judge  with  equity, 
but  cren  if  any  one  complained  of  the  sentence  he  pro- 
nounced,' he  pacifled  his  anger  by  making  him  compensation 
out  of  his  own  property,"     The  first  calamity  that  befel  ihiii 


'  AceonliQg  to  Herodolus,  the  fir^it 

' ■'  ifftf  that  of  CUeops ;  tho  »e- 

f  of  Cli€tphrf  n ;  and  the  third, 

^ivcerinuji.     The  fourth  pyra- 

er«!Cied  by  the  daughter 

_  w^  in  the  middle  of  the 

It,  and  opposite  that  of  her 

fiiihcr.     Lmxker. 

•Thi»  f^^ —  -    -t  hav«  been  very 
lurd,  aim  '"re  made  of  ]'L„  as 

w«  have  >^L      -        ,10  the  deftcrlptioa 
'  the  irt  of  ewbalmiiiff.     Tmitdnt 
VOUJ. 


Ai''  tmkAo*,  [jcar<i]  riim- 

•  ijc  r  i;:;iiifie3  *' on  aecoMiil 

of  (en  <  r  de)  hi»  nenlcace.*' 

^  Trapu  itttvTov  iiiovat^  *'  U>  give 
from  hi«  own  substance."  See  Mat* 
thiae,  Or.Gramm.p.  (»0&,  or  8«ct,d68^^ 
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Mycerinua,  who  wtvs  *o  kind  to  hb  iuhjccts,  aud  coruTiictlra 

hirnseir  in  ihh  maoiier,  was  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  only 
offspring  that  he  had  io  his  family ;  being  deeply  afflicted  at  the 
misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  aod  desirous  of  interring  bi« 
daughter  in  some  more  sumptuous  manner  than  others,  he 
caused  a  hollow  heifer  of  wood  to  be  madej  and  afler  he  had 
plated  it  with  gold,  entombedi  accordingly,  liis  deceased  child 

130  within. — This  same  heifer,  liowevcr,  was  not  put  under  ground* 
but  even  till  my  time  was  to  be  seen:  it  was  at  the  city  of  Sais, 
placed  witliin  the  palace,  in  an  apartment  elegantly  furniished; 
they  burn  perfumes  of  all  kinds  before  it  during  the  whole  of 
the  day;  and  there  is  always  a  lamp  kindled  before  it  through- 
out the  night.  Near  this  cow,  in  an  adjuining  room,  stand  the 
images  of  Mycerinus's  concubines,  as  the  priests  at  Sais  re- 
lated ;  there  are  certainly  colossal  statues  of  wood,  represent- 
ing naked  women,  the  number  of  which  may  be  about  twenty, 
but  as  to  whom  they  arc  meant  to  represent,  I  can  only  siiy 

ISl  what  is  related, — But  there  arc  persons  who  give  the  follow- 
ing history  respecting  this  heifer  and  the  colojisal  statues:  that 
Mycerinus  was  enamoured  of  his  own  daughter,  and  by  vio- 
lence obtained  enjoyment  of  her  person ;  but  afterwards,  iis 
tljcy  represent,  the  young  woman  strangletl  herself  through 
grieli  when  hei^  father  entombed  lier  in  this  heifer,  and  the 
^  mother  cut  off  the  hands  of  the  attendants  who  had  b^jtray^ed 
her  daughter  to  her  father  ;  and  that  to  the  present  day  their 
statues  are  mutilated  in  the  same  manner  as  their  persons 
were  when  alive.  But,  in  my  opinion,  what  they  say  is  fabu- 
lous in  every  respect,  but  more  particularly  as  to  what  con- 
cerns the  hands  of  the  colossusses ;  for  this  I  saw  myself,  that 
the  hands  had  fallen  off  through  age,  and  were  to  be  seen  in 

13S  Ttiy  time  even  lying  at  the  feet  of  the  statues, — The  hunfer  is 
concealed  beneath  a  purple  cloth,  all  but  the  neck  and  head, 
in  which  parts  she  is  gildetl  with  a  very  thick  plate  of  gold  j ' 
and  between  her  horns  rises  the  circle  of  the  sun  figured  in 
gold.  The  heifei-  is  not  represented  statiding  upriglit,  but 
crouching  on  the  knees;  she  is  in  size  about  equal  to  a  kirge 
live  heifer.  This  image  is  once  in  every  year  brought  forlli 
out  of  the  apartment;  it  is  at  the  time  when  the  Lgj^ptiana 
strike  themselves,  and  wail  that  god,  whose  name  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  mention  in  this  matter,  that  they  produce  to  the 
light  this  heifer,  in  consequence,  as  they  relate,  of  the  young 
woman  herself  having  besought  her  father  Mycerinus,  w^nen  an 
her  death-bed,  to  be  allowetl  to  behold  the  sun  once  every 

133  year.^ — After  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  following  was  the 
next  caUimitv  tliat  happened  to  this  king.  An  oracle  was 
brought  to  him  from  the  city  of  Buto,  declaring  '*  that  lie  had 
'  KtxpvaiMJii'itfa,  neut  pi.  see  Matthiae,  Gr,  Oramni.  p.  04 J,  or  sect.  441,  2,  a. 
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^'only  liix  years  to  live,  and  must  <3ie  in  the  wvcnth/*  The 
'prince,  being  grievously  atfl feted,  sent  to  llie  oracle  with  a  re- 
praachfut  nitssage  to  the  god,  cornplainiiig  in  return  *' that 
*^  his  father  and  uncle,  who  not  only  had  shut  up  iho  k'ni[)les, 
"**  itnd  slighted  the  cods,  but  also  had  wasted  nmukindj  should 
•'  httve  livctl  for  so  lonpr  a  titnc,  while  he  who  was  devout,  waai 
•*  to  die  so  soon."  There  then  came  to  him  from  the  oracle 
n  second  response,  saying,  "  that  for  that  very  reason  his  life 
**  wtts  abrttlged ;  tor  he  had  not  performed  w  hat  lie  was  ap- 
•*  pointed  by  fate  to  do ;  since  it  w  as  decreed  that  Egypt 
"  should  be  oppressed  for  the  spaec  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
''years;  and  that  the  two  who  had  reigneti  previously  to  him 
**  knew  this,  whereas  he  did  not,"  They  relate,  that  when 
Mycerlnus  heard  this,  seeing  himself  already  condemnetl,'  he 
caused  a  great  number  of  lamps  to  be  prepared,  and  as  soon 
as  I  ■  1  ■  n,  was  wont  to  light  them  up,  and  drink  and  feast, 
ne>  fg,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  and  roving  about 

>lies  and  groves,  and  wherever  he  could  hear  there  were 
I  ..  ucst  suited  for  pleasure'  in  the  land.  He  adopted  this 
contrivance,  from  a  desire  of  convicting  the  oracle  of  false- 
hood,  and  in  order  that,  by  turning  night  into  day,*  he  might 
live  twelve  years  instead  of  six. 

This  king  also  left  behind  him  a  pyramid,  but  much  smaller  134 
than  his  father's;  it  is  of  a  i]uadrangular  form,  of  Eth topic 
stone  half  way  up,  and  on  each  side  wants  twenty  feet  of 
being  three  plethra*  This  is  the  pyramid  which  several  of 
the  Greeks  aflirm  to  be  that  of  Rhodopis  the  harlot,  but  with- 
out reason :  for  these  persons,  I  am  certain,  speak  without 
even  knowing  who  Rhodopis  was;  or  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  attributed  to  her  the  building  of  a  pyramid,  on 
which,  in  few  words,  numberless  thousands  of  talents  have 
been  expended  ;  thei/  cannot  either  have  been  a-iicarc  that  Rho- 
dopis  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Amasis,  and  not  m  the 
time  of  this  king;  for  she  lived  very  many  years  later  than 
the  princes  who  left  these  pyramids.  She  was  bv  birth  a 
Thracian,  and  was  slave  to  ladmon  the  son  of  Hephacstopo- 
lis,  a  native  of  Samos,  and  fellow-servant  with  Esop  the  fabu- 
list ;  for  he  likewise  belonged*  to  ladmon,  as  is  shewn  by  the 


••  thil  tt'iit  ih(  t-.'iii„'  j.it'.nMuri.  ,-.1  on 
him  j'*  **  thn  Ut'iu^  (leiTf  «.'il  ji^iunst 
IkMa.^  m£,  ^ilh  Use  gun.  ttbs.  of  the 
imrt  »e«  8diweig,  Lex.  Herod,  voc. 
«i(,  vii.  lA  fin, 

•  Jvf^ifrff(»ia,«re**  agre«ttble  vpolfl 
pfoper  to  iMpire  pleiware,'*  such  as 


the  Actae  of  the  Sicilians,  and  the 
JHniumae  of  tbe  Egyptians  and  Sy- 
rian!;.    iMfchtr. 

^  oi  vvKTti  fffiipai  wMi{*fttvai,  ^'  the 
nij^bts  being  made  days ;"  Nom.  Abs. 
see  M atUiiae,  Gr.  OrHmm.  p.  B€0,  or 
sert.  &(i'2,  I. 

♦  Understand  ?ov\o^  after  tyhtro. 
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fbllowitig  circum^tftnce,  which  h  not  the  sllpjhUssl  of  the 
proofs  that  can  be  adduced:  the  Delphians  had  rcpcalttllyi 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  oracle,  prochunicd^  **  whether 
**  any  one  woukl  avenge  the  deatli  of  Eso):>,"  no  one  appeared 
to  demand  atonement,  excepting  a  grandson  of  ladmon,  Uke- 
wise  named  ladmon  ;  so  that  Ksop  must  also  have  been  a 
t35  slave  of  ladmon,' — Rhodopis  came  into  ELin^pt,  being  brought 
thither  by  Xsnthus  of  Samoa;  having  coiue  lor  the  purpo&c 
of  prostitution,  she  was  ransomed  for  a  large  sum  by  Cha- 
raxus^  of  Mitylene,  the  son  of  Scamandronymus,  and  brother 
to  the  lyric  poetess,  Sappho.  Rhodopis  was  accordingly  set 
at  liberty;  she  stayed  in  Egypt,  and  being  particularly  lovely 
in  person,  collected  great  riches,  for  a  woman  of  her  class,' 
but  not,  however,  enough  to  erect  such  a  pyramid ;  indeed^ 
as  any  body  that  chooses  may,  even  in  the  present  day,  see 
the  tenth  part  of  her  property,  one  cannot  by  any  means  at-^ 
tribute  to  her  very  vast  riches.  For  Rhtxlopis  was  desirous 
of  leaving  a  monument  of  herself  in  Greece,  and  getting  some- 
thing made  that  ha<l  never  been  invented  or  dedicated  by  any 
one  in  a  temple,  to  deposit  it  at  Delphi,  as  a  memorial  of 
herself.  Having  eon&etjuently  caused  to  be  fashioned  out  of 
the  tenth  part  of  her  property  a  great  number  of  iron  spits, 
such  as  arc  used  to  roast  oxen  on,*  as  many  as  the  lenlh  of 
her  riches  would  allow,  she  sent  them  to  Delphi ;  and  ihcy 
are  still,  to  the  present  day,  kept  in  a  heap,  behind  the  altar 


'  The  Greeks,  whcthpr  on  pood  an- 
iltorhy  or  otherwise  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  consider  at  preaent,  attri- 
bulo(t  to  Esop  the  catnposLtion  of  that 
book  of  fftblea,  which,  with  jaslice, 
may  be  teniied  the  manual  of  active 
life.  Laix'her  has  traa^lated  from  Plu- 
tarch the  follrpwirig  account  of  hm 
death  ;  a»  1  have  Dot  a  Plutarch  at 
hand^  I  shall  English  bia  vergion : — 
**  Croesutf  sent  Euop  to  Delphi  with  a 
great  quantity  of  gold,  in  order  to  ofl'er 
a  joagnificent  sacrifice  to  the  ^od ,  and 
to  distribute  to  each  citizen  four  mi- 
^ae.  Having,  it  would  seeiu,  eorni? 
<iispat«!!  Vf  ilh  tiie  Delphiane,  he  per- 
Ibnned  the  sacrifice, but  sent  the  money 
back  again  to  Sardis,  deeming  the  in- 
habitants unworthy  of  the  princess 
munificence.  The  Delphiaua,  urged 
bj  anger^  unaBimonsly  accused  him 
of  wcnJegc,  and  put  hini  to  death,  by 
4uiuiig  him  from  the  rock  HyaQ* 
paeiia.  The  god  of  Delphi,  oifended 
■t  such  n  deed,  made  thek  lajidt  i<r 


he  bflrrcn,  nnd  sent  them  all  manner 
of  dire  diseascg.  Wiehiag:  to  slay  the 
scourge,  they  proclaimed  ut  tbe  diffe- 
rent festivals  of  Greece,  that  if  any 
one  could  be  found  to  demand  siitis- 
faction  for  the  death  of  Ejsop^  they 
would  grant  it  him.  In  tbe  third  ge- 
nerutiou  a  nftlivo  of  Ssimus  prcsenicd 
himself,  named  Idmon,[the  same  with 
tlie  ladmon  of  HerodotUH ;]  he  waa 
no  relftlion  to  Esop^  but  one  of  the 
descendoDts  of  those  who  had  pur^ 
chased  him  at  Samos.  They  of  Delphi 
wade  emue  satiisftictton  to  him,  and  *o 
were  delivered  from  the  calainitiea 
with  which  they  had  been  afflicted/* 

»  toQ  Ak  tlvai  'Po^wTTi*',  *•  ut  quae 
Rhodopis  esset;"  "ut  Rhodopip,/ora 
Rhodoyia.'*  Sckweig,  Lex.  Herod,  voc. 
b/f^  iv.  Jin.  See  al»o  Matthiae,  Or. 
Gramni.  p.  823,  or  sect.  5 43  r  Matthtav 
takes  tbe  old  reading  ot 'PorwxfOf. 

^  This  disp^rnceful  memorial  was  no 
Ioniser  to  be  a^en  in  the  days  of  PJu- 
tarcb.     Tmndnt. 
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whtcfi  the  Chidiifi  detlicatcfl,  and  opposite  to  the  temple  ilseli; 
The  harlots  of  Naiicratis  are  generally'  beautiful;  for  not 
only  did  the*  wnmnn  I  jini  now  speaking  of  become  so  famous, 
that  nil  lilt  were  nct]uaiiUcii  with  the  name  of  Rhodo- 

pis,  !)uf,  sii  illy  toiler,  one  whose  name  was  Arcljidica 

wai6  celebrated  throiii^hout  Greece,  ahhoii^h  iei»s  j»enerally 
8p<iken  of  than  Hhodopis-  Charaxus  havini',  after  he  had 
parrhased  the  freedom  of  Rhodopis,  relnrncu  back  to  Mity- 
Icfic,  Snppho  frequently  turned  liim^  into  ridicule  in  her 
vel'»es.     I  forbear  any  larther  account  of  Rhodopis. 

The  pricbts  relatcth  that  after  Mycerinu»,  Asychis  became  ISG* 
king  of  Egj'pt;  he  erected  the  propylaea  of  Vulcan's  temple, 
looking  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  which  are  by  far  the  most 
magiiiRcent  and  large ;  lor  although  all  the  propylaea  linve 
firures  carved  upon  them,  and  an  infinite  number  of  such 
otticr  ornaments  as  are  seen  upon  buildings,  these  have  by  far 
ibc  ^4»?^test  cjnaniit]^%  In  hi>  reign,  according  to  their  ac- 
c*  ley  circulating  very  slowly,  a  law  was  enacted  tor  the 

El_  ,  that  by  giving  hi**  father's   body  as  a  pledge,  a 

oiao  might  borrow  money;  and  to  this  law  was  added  ano- 
ther, that  the  person  who  lent  tlje  money  sliould  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  whole  sepulchral  repository  of  the  borrower; 
that  if,  after  giving  tliis  pledge,  any  one  refiisetl  to  refund,  the^ 
ioltiiwing  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  him,  that  in  the 
case  of  his  own  death,  he  should  have  no  right  to  be  interred 
either  in  the  tomb  of  hisi  forefathers  or  in  any  other,  neither 
should  he  be  at  liberty  to  entomb  any  of  his  relations  that 
Hejiartcd  this  life.  They  related,  that  this  king,  being  desi- 
rous of  exceeding  those  that  had  preceded  him  as  soveieigns 
Eg^'pt,  left  as  u  monument  a  pyramid,  which  he  con-  " 
tcted  of  bricks,  upon  which  there  h  an  inscription  engraved 

a  stone  slab,  the  purport  of  which  is:  **  Despise  me  not, 
**  wlien  compare<l  with  the  stone  pyramids,  since  1  exceed 
^  them  as  much  as  Jove  does  all  other  gods;  for  plunging*  a 
•  pole  into  the  lake,  and  collecting  the  blime  that  stuck  there- 
"  to,  they  moulded  bricks,  and  in  that  manner  erected  me." 
Such  are  the  actions  this  prince  is  said  to  have  performed. 

I  was  informed,  that  utter  Asychis,  there  ruled  a  blirKl  man  137 
from  the  city  of  Anysis,  whose  name  afso  was  Anysis.    In  his 
rergn,  the  Ethiopians  and  their  king  Sabacos  invaded  Eg}^pt 


*  ftXitif  m  the  seiiie  of  ^' consuesse,  ffomelbing  flnt  under  atiotbor^  la  order 
•olerr.'*  to   raiBC   it."     Lanhtr.      Lit.    '*  Foi 

*  fu»  nuiy  relate  to  HhodopU,  or  t»  placing  a  pole  uacfer  iht  mttd  in  (tie 
Chaxaxus.     Larcher,  lake^  all  the   mud   Ibat  etitck  to  il« 

'    i'iri>rPitrfiv    signifieA    **  to    put  thal^'*  &c. 


im 
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with  a  great  force ;  the  blind  prince  accordingly  took  refuge 
in  the  marshes ;  and  the  Ethiopian   rulctl  over  Ef^ypi  iiny 
year*s,    during   which    lie   performed    tlie    following   actions* 
Whenever  any  of  the  Egyptians  comnutted  a  crime,  he  would^ 
not  have  him  put  to  death  ;  but  in  propottion  to  the  enormit] 
of  the  offence?  pronounced  sentence,  coninianding' each  criini 
mil  to  throw  up  a  niouod  in  the  town  to  which  he  belonged 
and  in  this  maimer  the  cities  were  raised  still  higher  than  be* 
fore ;  for  in  former  times  they  U-dd   been  elevated  by  thoi 
who  then  dug  the  canals  under  king  Sesostris  j  but  afterwarc 
under  the  Ethiopian  prince,  ihe^'  were  raised  to  a  very  lotVi 
site*     And  although  all  the  cities  in  Egypt  are  placed  on 
high  level,  the  greatest  quantity  of  earth  w^as,  in  my  opinlort] 
raised  at  the  city  of  Bubastis,  in  which  there  Ib  also  a  tempi 
of  Bitbastis  highly  deserving  of  mention;  for  though  theiN 
are  other  temples  more  spacious  and  sumptuous,  there  is  nom 
more  dcligiitful  to  behold  than  tins.     Bubastjs  ie  the  same 

138  Artemis  [i.  e,  Diana]  in  the  Greek  tongue. — The  temple  of  thiiJ 
goddess  is  built  in  the  following  manner.  If  you  except  the  eit*j 
trance,  in  other  respects  it  is  an  island;  lor  there  are  two  moats 
drawn  from  the  Nile,  which  do  not  mingle  their  waters,  hi 
lead  each  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  one  (lowing  round 
one  side,  and  the  other  round  the  otixer ; '  bcyth  these  canals 
are  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and  shadctl  with  trees*  The 
propylaea,  which  are  ten  orgyiae  iti  height,  are  ornamented 
with  figures  six  cubits  In'gh,  deserving  of  commemoration. 
the  temple  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  it  is  seen  on  e^ 
side  as  you  go  round :  for  the  level  of  the  city  having 
raised,  while  the  temple  was  not  removed  from  its  site,  as 
was  first  built,  it  is  conspicuous  on  every  quarter.  There 
wall  running  round  it  adorn€>d  with  figures;  and  within,  a  groi 
of  very  lolly  trt^s,  planted  around  the  large  temple,  in  whh 
accordingly  is  depositeil  the  statue.  The  breadth  and  length 
the  sacred  precinct  is,  in  all  parts,  one  stade.  At  the  entrant 
there  is  a  road  paved  with  stone,  which  extends  about  thre^^ 
stades,  and  runs  athwart  the  market  in  an  easterly  direction : 
the  breadth  of  this  road  is  four  plethra,  and  on  either  side  o^ 
it  very  lofty  tree**  are  planted  ;  it  leads  to  the  temple  of  Mer- 

139  cury. — 7'he  priests  related,  that  the  departure^  of  the  Ethio* 


'  The  sncred  preciact  was,  there- 
fore, a  pemiisula,  bounded  at  the  bot- 
tom by  the  Nile,  and  am  t<ither  hand 
by  a  canal  or  moiit  one  hundred  feet 
broad.    TrartMlitt. 

J  I  understand  riXof  eit  r»jg  airaX- 
Xayj7C  AS  a  perrphtass  for  it  6wa\' 


Xayij.     So  in  Homer,  riXoc  Gdvaroi 
fm  Odvarog,  and  reXaf  yo/ioio  for  y&^ 
fio^.  Otherwise  a  comma  must  he  ptt| 
after   rtXof    ?i,  and   instead   of 
dTTaXKayiigf    read    rtfv    dwaXkaytivfll 

At    laat,    the    departure/'    6tc.- 
Lurck€r.  -^i 
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piAJi  priiiC43  iiappeiied  on  tliis  occasion:  that  htivlnir  bclicld  in 
fats  sleep  the  foil  Lowing  vision,  he  took  to  flight.  He  landed 
tliere  was  a  man  standing  over  him,  and  counselling  him  to 
collect  to<?Gther  till  the  priebtis  in  Egypt,  uiid  cleave  them  tlown 
the  intddtc:  when  he  had  beheld  this  vision,  he  declared  that 
he  thought  the  gods  had  pointed  out  this  opportunity  to  him, 
in  order  that,  by  being  guilty  of  sacrilege,  he  might  draw 
tipon  himself  some  calamity  at  the  hands  either  of  the  goda  or 
men;  he  declared  he  would  not,  however,  act  in  that  manner, 
but  that  the  time  that  he  was  to  rule  over  Egypt,  after  which 
he  should  withdraw,  was  gone  by  ;  for  when  he  was  in  Ethi- 
opia, the  oracles  which  the  Ethiopiani*  use  declared  to  Iiini 
ihiit  he  was  to  rule  over  Egypt  fifty  years ;  now,  as  that  time 
wfti  elapsed^  and  the  vision  of  the  dream  terrified  him,  Saba- 
OM  departed  out  of  Egypt  of  his  own  free  will, — 1  was  in*  140 
fcM'tned,  that  when  the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  gone  out  of 
Egypt,  the  blind  prince  again  ruled,  having  returned  from 
ihe  Piftfihes,  where  he  had  abided  fifty  years,*  having  formed 
an  uknd  of  mud  and  ashes:  for  when  the  Egyptians  came  to 
him,  bringing  food,  according  to  the  orders  given  to  all  of 
them,  unknown'  to  the  Ethiopian,  he  bade  them  bring  some 
tshe),  over  ancJ  above  their  other  gifts.  This  island  no  one 
could  di!>covcr  before  the  time  of  Amyrtaeus,  but  for  more 
tk«n  seven  hundred  years,  the  kings,  previous  to  Amyrtaeus^ 
Wt ;  Me  to  find  it  out  The  name  of  this  island  is  £lbo; 
it  .  on  every  side  ten  stades. 

1  hey  related  to  me  that  this  Anysis  was  succeeded  in  the  14fl 
kingtlom  by  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  whose  name  was  Sethos,  He 
neglected  tirid  kwk]  in  no  account  the  mihtary  among  the 
Egyptians,  as  though  he  did  not  stand  in  need  of  them :  he 
accordingly  disgracctl  them  in  various  ways,  but^  more  parti- 
culnHy  took  aw«y  from  them  their  lands,  twelve  chosen 
arourae  having  been  given  to  each  of  them  under  the  former 
•orereigns.  Some  time  after,  Senacherib,  king  of  the  Arabians 
md  Afifivrians,  led  a  mighty  army  against  Egypt;  wheti,  ac- 
eonlingfy,  the  military  class  of  Uie  Egyptians  refused  to  come 
Co  his  aasislance:  the  priest,  being  driven  to  this  strait,  entered 


Th.  Magist.  eiptnins  this  very 
11  ftt  the  word   ^iyy.     Tr<?ir<ti  H 
m'otoc)  rif  ffivf  iivri  rev 
*;,  ktr. 

'    '»',  i.e.  Sfdmv) 
i-r  vf  dc  (i.  e.  rof  c 

fUt  ,    i)  dpof>pac  ^«- 

Mr  -J.     TroiUlal.    Arum  b  a 

lireek  wur*l,  which  signifies,  Lilemlly, 


a  fleld  ploughed  for  corn^  and  b  some- 
tiroes  UHCHi  for  the  corn  ilself.  It  was 
ttlso  AD  E^ptkui  meaj^urc-  **  Egypt," 
says  Strabo,  '*  was  divided  into  prae- 
fecturcs,  which  again  were  divided 
into  topardiiae,  and  these  into  other 
portioua,  the  smallest  of  which  were 
termed  apovpat"  Suidaa  eaya  it  was 
a  measure  of  fifty  feetT  from  this  word 
i»  derived  arrum^  itro,  &c*    BelotJ 
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the  temple,  and  btfarc  the  ima^^e  oi'  the  god  cumpIfrtTim 
the  evils  lie  was  exposed  to,  Wliile  lie  was  pouriuf^  foitli  Ids 
iiorrows,  tsleep  came  upon  him;  uiid  in  a  vision  lie  fancied 
he  saw  the  deitv  standing  over  him^  and  bidding  liim  be  ol' 
good  heart,  as  ne  should  softer  no  disgrace  by  opposing  the 
Arabian  host,  for  Uv  would  send  him  help.  Selhoii,  accord- 
ingly, confiding  in  the  dream,  took  with  him  such  of  the 
Egyptians  as  chose  to  follow  him, and  encamped  near  Pelnsium, 
for  it  is  there  that  lies  the  entrance.  None  of  the  nuhtary 
followed  him,  his  army  consisting  only  of  merchants,  mecha- 
nics, and  rfibble*  When  they  were  come  there,  n  multitude 
of  iield  mice  poured  forth  in  the  night  against  their  advet-sa- 
ries,  and  devoured  their  cjuivers,  their  bows,  and  besides  that, 
the  thongs  of  their  shields,  so  that  on  the  following  morning, 
being  reA  of  arms,  and  taking  to  their  heels,  many  of  them 
fell.  And  to  this  day  there  stands  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a 
figure  in  stone  of  this  kingt  holding  in  his  hand  a  mouirc,  with 
an  inscription  io  the  following  eifect:'  *'  Vou  that  behold  m%  ^ 
**  be  pious.'^  ' '4| 

142      Up  to  tliis  part  of  my  history  I  have  followetl  the  relattoil" 
given  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  priests,  who  shew,  that,  from 
the  first  king  down  to  this  priest  of  Vnlcan,  the  last  of  thetn 
who  reigned,  there  were  tliree  hundred  and  forty  and  6ne 
generations  of  man,  and  during  these  the  same  number  both 
of  high  priests  and  of  kings-   Now,  three  hundred  generations 
of  men  are  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  years;  for  three  gen 
rations  make  up  one  century;  and  the  forty  and  one  genera 
tions  still  remaining,  over  and  above  the  three  hundretl, 
equal  to  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  and  forty  years 
Thus,  according  to  tlieir  account,  during  eleven  tnousa 
and  tliree  hundred  and  forty  years,  no  god  took  the  form  of 
man ;  nor,  in  truth,  whether  previously  or  subsequently,  under 
the  other  kings  of  Egypt,  have  they  any  record  of  this  occur- 
ring.   They  declared,  likewise,  that  during  this  space  of  trni 
the  sun  had  four  times  risen  out  of  his  usual  quarter;  an 
had  twice  risen  where  he  now  sets,  and  twice  set  where  1 
now  rises  :^  and  nothing  had  been  altered  in  Egypt  iu  consi 


I  Xiytau  Cta  ypafifiaTt,^v^mtSLnA  ihaX 
there  woa  on  the  statue  an  ifLscriplion 
iotportini?,  &c.  The  verb  Xkyuy  ii 
frequt!titly  used  wUh  ypd^fiaTa,  thus, 
ru  yfiu^fxara  tXtyi  ract^  yftafAfiara 
\iyQVTa  rah  :  and  many  other  in- 
itanceft  might  be  produced,  1  should 
not  have  thought  It  necessary  to  nmkc 
this  cxplanuliun,  had  I  not  seen  in  one 
of  U»e  published  translations  of  Uvm- 


dotus  that    the    above   is  rendorei 
"  and  tliese  words  issuing  from 
mouth  :"  it  wouUl  be  highly  im] 
n^nl  to  enter  into  any  long  disquiJJt 
tu  pw\e  that  words  cannot  iMii«  fr 
the  mouth  of  a  marble  fitatae,  partU^ 
calarly  act  Herodotus  sa3s  no  8u< 
lhia{(.     Trarulat. 

'  The   meaning  of  Herodottu« 
Larcher  shews,  is  unquestionably^ 
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quence  o(  that  event,  whether  in  respect  of  their  land  or  river, 
or  i*^itk  re^ai\l  to  diseases  aihI  deaths. — FoniicHy,  when  149 
ijecataeus  the  historian  wels  at  Tliebes,  and  reckoning  up  hia 
ealogy/  attributed  the  origin  of  his  family  to  some  god, 
ra  he  regarded  as  his  sixteenth  progenitor,  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  behaveil  to  him  as  they  did  to  me  jny«elf,  albeit  1  did 
Dot  mention  n)y  genealogy.  They  introdiK^ed  me  into  a 
spacious  building,  where  they  shewed  and  reckoned  up  as 
many  wooden  statues  as  they  had  said:*  for  each  high  priest, 
during  his  life,  places*  his  own  statue  there.  The  priests,  ac- 
cordingly, reckoning  tliem  up,  and  shewing  them  to  me, 
provcu  that  they  succeeded  each  other  from  father  to  son, 
beginning  at  the  image  of  the  last  deceased,  and  running 
through  the  whole  series,  until  they  had  shewn  theni  alL 
When  Hecataeiis  reckoned  up  his  genealogy,  and  attributed 
his  origin  to  a  god  in  the  sixteenth  line,  they  opposed  to  hira 
the  genealogy  of  the  high  priests,  after  they  had  reckoned 
tliera  up,*  not  admitting  his  supposition  tliot  a  man  was  be- 
gotten of  a  god:  they  opposed  to  him,  that  each  of  these  sta- 
tues  wM  a  "  Piromis,"  begotten  of  a  *<  Pirotnis,"  reckoning 
tii€iii  up  till  they  had  shewn  him  thre«  hundreil  and  forty  and 
five  statues  oi'a  "  Piromis,"  begotten  of  a  <*  Pironiis,"  with- 
out referring  tlieir  origin  eitlier  to  god  or  hero.  *'  Piromis" 
dignities,  in  our  language,  a  good  and  virtuous  nian.«- 
Such  men,  accordingly,  they  declared  all  those  to  have  been  144 
tliat  the  statues  represent,  and  very  far  from  being  gods. 
They  related,  nevertheless,  that  previously  to  these,  the  gods 
ruled  over  Egypt,  abiding  among  men;  that  there  was  ever 
one  of  them  that  iiad  the  sovereign  power;  and  that  the  last 
that  ruled  over  Egypt  was  Or  us  the  son  of  Osiris,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Apollo ;  that  it  was  after  he  had  dethroned  Ty- 
phon  that  he  ruled  over  Egypt.  Osiris  is  the  same  as  Dio- 
tijsus  [i.  €•  Bacchus]  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks, 

Now,  among  Uie  Greeks,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  Pan,  arc  14S 
regarded  as  the  newest  of  the  gods  ;  whereas,  with  the  Egyp- 
liaii%  Pan  is  deemed  most  ancient,  and  one  of  the  eight  gods 

Ihfl  rail  me  fo«r  timea  out  of  his       ^  'ittrarmj  the  mid.  Toice;  ^jmhuI 
an*l  qoartcr.;  two  of  which  he  par-    #iW,  non  alteri."    Sehweig, 
licularly  apecifies  as  being  the  most       *  iwl  ry  apiBfirjaii,  Postcjaam  omneB 
MBiaikAble,  namely,  wkea  he  rose  di-    emuneravcrant.    Schweig.     Dont  ila 

lai  firent  renuroeration,  Letcher.  U 
would  be  the  height  of  presamptioii 
not  to  how  to  Buch  authorities ;  oUier> 
wiae  I  ahould  have  tak«D  ixi  in  the 
aenae  of,  with  rtgaird  to ;  they  opposed 
Ma  geneidogy  in  re^rd  to  oombei^ 
j.  e.  they  reckoned  up  three  hundred 
and  fortT'tive  for  Hecataeua'a  aixleen. 
Tn 


sOTdy  oppotite  to  the  tisual  point  of 
ik0boanma,or,lo  the  language  of  the 
Mitel i«i,^'  roae  twice  where  be  now 
■ila»aiid«t  twice  where  be  now  rises.** 

•  7«««^X0y»Hy,  equivalent  lo  Kara' 
Xhftrv  rovf  avu  ot«i  waripnc^  ri.  &3. 

*  L  e,  Uiree  hundred  and  forty>five, 
both  of  kings  aod  hie* 
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caWed  the  "first;"  Horcules,  one  of  the  twelve  callcJ  the  "se- 
cond;" and  Bacchus,  one  of  the  **  third,"  that  were  added  to  the 
twelve  gods,'  I  have  previously  mentioned  how  mnny  years 
tlic  Egyptians  represent  as  intervening  from  Hercides  to  king 
Amasis;*  from  Pan,  it  is  said,  the  intervening  years  are  stii! 
more ;  but  from  Bacchus  tlic  least ;  and  even  from  this  latter 
to  king  Amasis  they  reckon  ten  thousand  five  hundred  years. 
Thig  statement,  the  Egyptians  aflinnj  they  know  to  be  exacts 
as  from  time  immemorial  they  liave  comjiuted  and  registered 
the  years.  Now,  from  the  Bacchus  said  to  have  been  torn  of 
Semele  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  tlowii  to  my  time,  is  at  most 
about  siKteen  hundred  years;  and  from  Hercules  the  son  of 
Alcmena,  nine  hundred,  more  or  less;  and  from  Pan,  the 
son  of  Penelope,  (for  Pan  i^  refiresenteil  by  the  Greeks  as 
born  of  her  an<l  Mercury,)  the  years  are  less  than  ircmi  the 
146  'IVojan  war,  at  most  about  eii^ht  iiundred  to  my  time, — Of 
tliese  two  opinions,  above  mentioned,  every  one  is  at  liberty  lo 
adopt  that  w4nch  he  thinks  most  probable ;  my  own  idea  with 
respect  to  these  matters  has  already  been  given.'  For  if  these 
gmin  likewise  had  been  known  in  Greece,  and  grown  old  thci'e, 
as  did  Hercules  the  son  of  Alemena,  and  Bacchus  the  son 
ol*  Semele,  and  Pan  the  3on  of  Penelope,  one  might  say?  that 
these  hitlei',  who  were  only  men,  bore  the  names  of  gods  that 
had  beeo  born  ki  older  times ;  but  now,  with  regard  to  Bac- 
chus, the  Greeks  afHrm,  that  as  soon  as  be  was  born,  Jnpiter 
sewed  him  up  in  his  thigh,  and  conveyed  him  to  Nysa,  a 
city  of  Ethiopia,  above  Egypt ;  but  with  respect  to  Pan,  they 
cannot  tell  where  he  was  conveyed  to  after  his  birth  :  it  is» 
therefore,  evident  to  me,  that  ilie  Greeks  were  informed  of 
their  names  subscfjucntly  lo  those  of  the  other  gods;  and  that 
from  the  lime  they  first  heard  of  them  they  reckon  their  birth/ 


I  In  c.  43,  Schwei2haea»erobaerreg 
ihat  ijrii  Ti  Ik  rwv  ojcrtii  Oiatv  ot  Ivut- 
Icxic  Oioi  iyivovTo  cannot  Bii^nify,  as 
IiATclier  has,  "  Ihose  twelve  gods  that 
If  ere  born  of'  the  eiji^ht  gods ;"  tuid  re- 
tDarka,atthc  same  time,  that  lablonski 
properly  observer,  that  the  Eg)  pliajis 
addcfl  in  succeeding  times  fmir (Initios 
to  the  eight  which  Uiey  originally 
worshipped  :  Schwcighaeusei-  ha^^ 
therefon*,  translated  ^  in  the  above  case, 
*•  postqaaiu  eic  primis  octo  diis  exsti- 
teruut  illi  duodecim/'  It  strikes  me 
as  iodubitable  that  the  same  r«a^Qii> 
iag  applies  to  the  paasatrc,  Aiotntaag 
itf  rCtv  rpirtttv,  o'l  tic  riiu  IvufCeita  Ot^v 
lylvoifTQ ;  I  kkvo  in  ooftiteqaenco  veQ» 
iured  to  deviate  froiiii  Schweighaeus^i', 
whose  version  gives  ^'qui  a  duodecitn 
diis  generati  suat**^     Tramlat, 


'  Seventeen  thousand  years  :  6ce 
the  latter  part  of  c-  4S.  Matthias, 
Gr.  Qnunm.  p.  546,  or  ecsct.  30tt,  c. 

>  In  c.  43.     Sekweig. 

*  The  question  considered  by  He* 
rodotus  in  Ibis  thapter  id,  **  Whether 
did  the  Greeks  receive  their  go«li 
fniin  ilie  Egyptians,  or  not  ?'*  Tliis 
eome  afiirroed,  and  others  denied  ; 
hence  the  ^ji^orcpa,  "  the  two  opi- 
nions/' he  ahudee  to.  Herodotus  is 
of  opinion,  that  ^*  the  Greeks  took 
their  gods  from  the  Ggyptiiins :"  which 
he  endeavoars  to  prove  by  the  foljow- 
ing  line  of  armament. — No  one  can 
deny  but  that  the  gwU  Hercules,  Bac 
chus,and  Pan,are  much  more  ancleat 
tlian  the  tnen  bearing  their  namei*, 
IV ho  were  born  in  Greece,  nod  am 
worijhipped   by  iho  Grecians  among 
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'Hie  jibove  things  are,  tlicrcftire,  Darratecl  from  the  nulhority 
of  the  EgvptiaiKi  alojic' 

But  I  stiall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  events  w^ch  took  147 
place  in  this  country,  in  the  relnlion  of  which  all  other  na- 
tions concur  with  the  Egyj)tians;  to  which  will  be  addcti 
0fme  things  iVoin  my  own  observation.  The  Egyptians  having 
PMovcrcd  their  liberty,  at  the  tkalli  of  the  priest  of  Vulcan 
tliat  reigned  over  them,  (as  they  could  not  hve  any  time 
but  under  a  kindly  f^overnmcnt,)  established  twelve  kings, 
dividing  the  whole  of  Egjivt  into  twelve  j>arts.  These  princes 
contractcit  intermarriages,  and  pursued  their  reign,  adopting 
the  following  laws,  not  to  destroy  one  another,  nor  to  cndea* 
vour  io  possess  one  more  than  the  other,  but  to  preserve  an 
inviolate  friendship.  It  was  for  the  ful lowing  reason  tliat 
thev  imposed  upon  themselves  those  laws,  which  they  oliservetl 
with  great  strictness;  when  they  were  first  seated  in  their  ro^ 
i^pective  governments,  it  was  foretoUl  iheni  by  an  oracle, 
^  that  he  among  them  wlio  should  make  in  the  temple  of 
**  Vulcan  a  libation  from  a  brazen  va;*e,  shoidd  rule  over  all 
**  Egypt  ;*'  for,  it  appears^  they  were  wont  to  assemble  in  all 
lije  temples* — These  princts  accordingly  resolved  upon  leav-  148 
ing  a  monument  in  common ;  and  according  to  their  resolu- 
,  they  caused  to  be  made  a  labyrrntb,  at  a  short  distance 
ve  the  lake  Moeris,  and   lying  pretty  nearly  opposite  the 

wn  calleit  the  City  of  Crocodiles;    1   myt=elf  have  seen  thi« 
labyrinth,  which  is  l»eyond  the  power  ol  words  to  describe;* 


W^  1Br*^s,  NofT,  if  m  ancient  limes 
fStpf'T^  I.  ..I  i...,.f,  known  trt  theGrccii^ 
nn\  ,  BBcohuA,  ur  Pnn,  real 

If*''"  1  rt'ii;ni:i!  among  them, 

then  tmitfil  Mic\\  i\»  Aflinii  tliuse  f^iHl^ 
Co  bf*  of  C;rf«emn,  and  not  R^yptian 
oriipn,   fi  ^'e   Uial   the   other 

1l«trcul<  and  Pan,  Had  siic- 

c^<^d»tl  tiM  Ml  ni  11.1  me  and  in  honours; 
liut,  on  Lhc  cimtrBfy,  the  Grecians 
know  of  no  HerctilcH  niorc  ancient 
tliAn  ih*"  son  of  Alcmrna  ;  and  with 
fwmpect  to  Bacchu»  and  Pan^  not  only 
the  orJi^nAl  ones  unknown  Io 
I,  but  ibcy  are  not  snfticienlly  ac- 
it«d  with  «he  later  ooes.  tlence 
It  Ib  fitir  to  infer  that  the  names  and 
worthtp  of  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
P&a,  wf  re  not  known  amonja^  the  Gre- 
clAiiii  till  ftbout  the  time  when  the  nu^ 
who  tktre  lbo«e  naine#  took  birth. — 
SckicHg, 

'    '     '  's'  i't*v   avroi    AiyifirTioi 

.?  thing*  accordiug;ly  the 

insclve*  say  :"  that  is  to 

■  has  mpntioned  resyect- 

'  •:  ordenf   of  gods  who 


ruled  over  Egypt  before  th«  sceptro 
foil  into  the  handi  of  men  ;  tin  like- 
wise the  account  he  hits  Riven  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  human  race.  Sckw<ig, 
'  XiJyot;  fit^oi.  Schwt*ighfteu»er 
UmniiTatpfl  **  fama  majorrm»  frretder 
than  report  reprextnis  it:"  bnt  in  his 
Lex.  llcrod,  the  tfarned  achoUr  slate* 
hij  opinion,  that  it  would  have  b«€>A 
better  to  Iiavc  Iranslatcd,  **^  umtivne 
major,  i.  e.  major  et  mag^i^  adn>irandiMi 
quani  declarari  verbis  et  oratione  po». 
sit;"  or,  us  Larcher  has  it,  *'  *iu  des* 
SOS  de  toute  expres«ion."  Schvtei{^, 
Lex,  Herttd.  coc.  Xoyoc,  I.  1.  Mnt- 
thiac,  Gr,  Gramm,  iKcl.  451.  The 
words  Tov  lyor  ijt^ti  Icop  refer  to  the 
beginning  of  c.  147,  ravr  Hdif  ^pdvm" 
irooaiarai  H  ri  nifTolai  teal  rijQ  iftrf^ 
ojj'wc:  hence  the  use  of  the  particle 
ii^fj,  This  remark  is  takon  from 
the  notes  ofSchweighneuscr,  who,  in 
his  Lex.  Herod,  gives  another  signifi- 
cation to  »ft^r),that  of  efiVt^n,  connecting 
it  with  pi'titf^  as  if  Herotlntus  had 
6aid,  f>M  ftovoDf  d6f'Xoy<ir,  aXAck  rctl 
\6yov  utitf.    Lex.  Hrrtid,  voc  f^if^  \^ 
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for  were  one  to  Bum  up  all  the  bitlldmgs  of  the  Greel^Sy  an4 1 
all  the  works  they  have  performed,*  they  would  manifestly  be^ 
inferior  in  labour  and  costliness  to  this  labyrinth;  althoagb' 
the  temple  of  Ephesus  and  that  of  Samos  are,  no  doubt,  tie- 
serving  of  admiration.     The  pyramids  are,  indeed,  beyond 
description,  and  each  of  them  separately  may  be  regaided  at>j 
vying  with  many  of  the  great  works  of  the  Greeks  put  toge- 
tner;  bot  the  labyrinth  exceeds  even  the  pvramids :  for  it 
consists  of  twelve  courts,  surrounded  with  buiklings,  the  gate* 
of  which  are  on  opposite  sides,  six  contiguous  ones  bdog  Xtt\ 
the  north,  and  six  to  the  south  \  one  and  the  same  wall  en^J 
circles  them  on  the  outside.     The  apartments  on  the  inside 
are  of  two   kinds,  some   subterraneous,  and   othej*s   above 
ground  over  them :  they  are  three  thousand  in  number,  fifleeoj 
mindretl  of  each  kind.     The  chambers  accordingW  that  arel 
above  gromid  I  saw  and  visited  myself,  so  that  I  speak  of 
them  as  an  eye-witness  j  what  I  state  concerning  the  under- 
ground apartments  I  know  only  by  inquiry,  for  the  Ef^yptian» 
appointed  over  the  place  would  not  shew  them,  as  they  saidl 
that  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  raised  the  whole  of  the] 
edifice,  and  those  of  the  sacred  crococliles,  were  deposited| 
therein :  consequently  1  only  mention  what  I  learnt  by  hear- 
say of  the  buildings  beneath  ;  but  I  saw  myself  the  uppef  j 
part,  which  is  the  mightiest  of  human  works,  for  the  great] 
variety  of  straight  passages  athwart  the  buildings,  and  wind* 
ings  across  the  courts,  filled  me  with  infinite  nmiizement  as  I 
passed  from  the  courts  to  the  chambers,  and  from  the  chain- 
bers  to  the  vestibules,  and  from  the  vestibules  to  other  build* 
ings,  and  from  the  chambers  to  other  courts,^    The  ceiling  of 
all  these  chambers  is  in  fretted  work,  and  of  stone,  as  well  «^| 
the  walls;  the  walls  are  likewise  full  of  carved  figures,     Eacllj 
court  has  a  peristyle  running  round  it,  and  is  built  of  ston< 
joined  with  the  utmost  nicety:  close  to  the  terminating  angle' 


rum,  tt  ^cr  nurtonym.  opera  conftcta," 
SchuyeifT.  Lex,  Herod. 

'  Tbe  following  explttnation  «>f  the 
difTerent  parlJ  of  the  labyrinth  is 
taken  partly  from  Larchcr  and  paftly 
from  Wyttenbach  : — 

1.  aiikttl  Karucriyet  are  not  covered 
conrts,  but  courts  encIos«d  wiih  walls. 
Those  courts  were  stTTTOunded  with  a 
peristyle  or  colonnade  of  white  mar- 
ble, alA^  li  iKcicrtiy  TrfpiffrvXoc,  Xi©o» 
Xci'tcoi'  apiioa^kvov  ra  ftaXiara. 

2.  There  were  twelre  range*  of 
buildings,  the  same  number  as  of 
courts.  These  buildings  Herod ottis 
calls  c\  ffrtyoi.— The  iraarnh^  and 
tK^yf¥fi  were  part*  of  the  nvXi^ :  the 


oUifftara  and  fd^^i^oi  were  parta  of 
the  irrfytj. 

3.  T&e  (Xiyfioi  were  winding  pas- 
sages leading  out  of  the  court  or  avXt) 
to  the 

4.  ira<rrahgf   or  vestibules   of 
m-iyatf  from  which  one  passed  inl 
the 

fi.  oiVig/jiara,  or  apartments  ; 
which  ran  the 

0.    dtiioiatf  or   straight  pi 
leading  again  to  the  nirXai,  or  court s» 

Lastly,  6pofii  Si  TcavTtuv  Xtdivfi^ 
Must  be  referred  (o  o/ic^/iar&Ji',  inune^ 
dialely  preceding.     Transiat. 

*  It  is  not  very  improbable  but  thi 
yufvinf  may  signify^  in  Herodotus,  at 
fxtremity.  Sec  Lex.  Herod,  \oq.  yd^yfifij 
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of  the  labyrinth  stands  a  pyramid  forty  or^yiae  in  height,  on 
which  large  animals  are  carved;  the  road  into  this  pyramid 
ii  made  under  ground. 

Although  this  labyrinth  h  sach  as  I  have  described,  a  more  149 
tsloniahing  object  still  is  the  lake  called  that  of  Moeris,  near 
which  this  labyrinth  is  constructed.  The  extent  of  its  circum- 
ference is  three  thousand  six  hundred  stadcs,  making  sixty 
achoeni;  which  are  equal  to  the  length  of  Egj'pt  itsell  on  the 
sett  side.  This  lake  stretches  in  length  from  north  to  south,* 
liertig,  in  its  deepest  part,  of  the  depth  of  fifty  orgyiae.  That 
k  was  made  by  hand,  and  excavated,  is  self  evident ;  for  as 
near  as  can  be  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  stand  two  pyramids, 
each  of  which  rises  fiily  orgj'iae  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  rest  of  the  building  that  lies  beneath  measuring  the 
lame;  on  both  is  plocetl  a  stone  colossus  seated  on  a  throne: 
thus  the  pyramitis  are  one  hundred  org}'iae  in  height,  wliich 
hundred  orgyiae  are  just'  equivalent  to  one  stadium  of  six 
niethra ;  for  the  orgyia  measures  six  feet,  or  four  cubits,  die 
ibot  being  four  palms,  and  the  cubit  six.  The  waters  of  the 
lake  do  not  spring  from  the  soiI»  which  is  particularly  dry  in 
this  quarter;  but  are  brought'from  the  Nile  by  a  canal:  the 
stream  fim^'s  inwards  to  the  lake  duriug  six  mouths,  and  out- 
wards again  during  six.  At  the  time  the  waters  are  flowing 
outwards,  the  lake  produces  to  the  royal  treasury*  one  talent 
of  silver  eacli  day  during  the  six  months,  from  the  fish ;  and 
when  they  flow  inwards,  twenty  mines. — The  natives  stated  iso 
also,  that  this  lake  discharges  its  waters  by  an  under-ground 
passage  into  the  Libyan  Syrtis,*  on  the  western  side  where 
It  lies  towards  the  continent  near  the  mountain  above  Mem- 
phis. Not  seeing  any  where  the  earth  heaped  up  out  of  this 
excavation,  for  that  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  mc,  I  made 
enquiries  of  the  people  inhabiting  nearest  to  the  lake  where 
the  soil  that  had  been  dug  out  was  laid ;  they  informed  mc 
whither  it  had  been  carried,  and  I  was  easily  brought  to  be- 
lieve them  ;  for  I  knew  by  report  that  something  orthe  kind 
had  been  done  in  Nineveh,  a  city  of  the  Assyrians ;  for  some 
thieves  in  that  place  had  determined  to  carry  off*  the  riclics  of 
Sardanapalus  king  of  Nineveh,  which  were  great,  and  kept 


fioffifv  rt  rai  y^rov^  '*  Lacua  ii  parte 
bureau  et  australi  oblonguB  est " — 
Scktrfi^.  **  C«  lac  dont  la  longueur 
TA  dtt  nord  an  midi/*    Larcher^ 

■  Aiitatoc  answers  perfecUy  to  out 
mtitAjuH,  A  MS.  grammarian  of  the 
BibL  St  G«nii.  des  Fr^s  obaerves, 
hmmutv  fUrpcv  t6  t(nv,  'Hpo^orot  B.*^ 


'  ^atrtXrilov  fligniffen,  properly,  th« 
king's  palace^,  in  which  the  treasury 
was  probably  placed.  To  fiaciXiKov  ia 
the  proper  word  for  the  royal  treasury, 
rafitlov  beinf(  understood.    Larcher. 

*  if  rf)v  TvpTiv  T^v  iv  At/Brjip.  See 
Matt.  G r.  G  ramm ,  p.  920,  or  sect.  596, 
a.  The  observation  of  that  excellent 
grammarian  applies  only  to  the  old 
reading,  namely,  i^  Ai/^i'ijv,  TVansloL 
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in  treasuries  under  groynd ;  the  thieves  beginning  in  canse-j 
qnence  from  ihelr  own  liousc,  dug  a  mine  under  ground  in 
the  direction  of  the  ptilacc,  taking  the  projier  measures,  nnd 
as  soon  as  it  was  night,  conveyed  the  soil  protlueed  from  the 
excavation  into  the  river  Tigris,  which  flows  by  the  town. 
And  thus  they  continued  until  ihey  had  completed  their  pur* 
pose.  I  heard  lliat  the  excavation  of  this  Jake  in  Egypt  was 
managed  in  the  same  manner ;  except  that  it  was  not  tlone  by 
night,  but  by  day ;  for  the  Eg}'ptians  employed  on  the  exca- 
vation conveyed  the  soil  to  the  Nile,  which  tfisnersed  it  when 
thrown  in.  Thus  accordingly  is  this  lake  said  to  have  been  dug. 

151  After  a  time,  these  tw^elve  kings  who  governed  with  equity, 
happening  to  be  busied  in  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 
and  on  the  liist  day  of  the  festival  having  to  make  a  libationi 
the  high  priest  brought  them  golden  beakers,  such  as  they 
were  wont  to  use  in  their  libations,  but  mihtaking  the  number, 
brought  eleven,  although  the  princes  were  twelve.  Thereupon 
Psammitichus,  who  was  standing  behind  the  rest,  not  having; 
a  beaker,  tiK>k  off  his  helmet*  which  was  of  brass,  held  it 
forth,  and  made  the  libation.  It  should  be  observed,  that  ail 
the  rest  of  the  kings  were  used  lo  wear  helmets,  and  at  tliat 
time  happened  to  have  them  on:  Psammitichus,  therefore, 
without  any  crafty  design,  held  forth  Ins  helmet;  but  the  rest,- 
taking  into  consideration  what  hud  been  done  by  Psanuniti'* 
chus,  and  tlie  oracle  which  had  becji  prononnce<l  to  them, 
that  he  among  them,  wlio  should  make  a  libation  out  of  a 
brass  cup,  should  be  sole  king  of  Egypt,  and  finding,  upon 
examiuation,  that  he  had  not  done  this  with  any  prcmcditatetl 
design,  thought  it  would  be  unjust  to  put  him  to  death,  bul 
they  resolved  to  strip  him  of  the  greatest  pait  nf  his  powor^ 
and  banish  him  to  the  fens,  forbidding  him  to  come  out  of 
thcni,  or  to  have  any  communication  with  the  rest  of  Egypt, 

152  — This  Psammitichus  hatl  once  before  taken  lo  Hight  to  avoid 
the  Ethiopian  Sabacos,  who  had  put  to  death  his  father, 
Necos,  Having  at  that  time  fled  to  Syria,  the  Egyptians  be- 
longing to  the  nome  of  Sais  liad  brought  him  back,  when  the 
Ethiopian  was  departed  in  conscr]nence  of  his  vision ;  and 
afterwards,  when  seated  on  his  thi'one,  he  was  by  the  ej^ven 
kings  compelled  to  fly  a  second  time  to  the  morasses  on  ao- 
count  of  this  business  of  the  helmet.^  Feeling  convinced, 
therctbre,  that  he  was  maltreated  by  them,  he  resolved  to  be 
avenged  of  his  persecutors:  and  having  sent  to  the  shrine  of 


*  ConBtruction :  t6  Ztvnpov  ^vyuv 

ivliKa  ^a(ft\ktuv  ha  ri)v  KVPtrtv,  The 
expression^  KaraXnfi^dvu  rtva  ttouIp, 
or    frttffjt***'  ^"^'f^f   *od   Bimilar  in* 


stances,  are  frequent  in  Herodotua; 

'*  it  bffnls  ur  lui|»pciu  to  so  and  bo  ta 
f\o  cjr  l<»  sufl'er  n>  tkud  »».*'  See 
&:kfi'ctg.  Lex.  f/fiW. 
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Laidna  at  DutOj  \vheit*  the  truest  oracle  with  the  Egypunns 
is,  an  answer  was  brought  to  him,  "  that  vengeance  wouUI 
•*  come  fr#m  the  sea,  what  time  men  of  brass  appeared.*' 
Great  disbelief  possessed  Psammitichus,  of  men  of  brass  ever 
coming  to  his  usHi^tance : '  but  after  the  lapse  of  no  long  time, 
certain  men  of  Ionia  and  Caria,  being  on  a  predatory  ci'uize, 
were  driven  on  the  coast  of  Egypt;  and  having  landed,  clad 
in  brass  armour,  one  of  the  Egyptians,  coming  into  the  fens 
to  Pftammilichus,  reported  to  him  (as  he  had  never  before 
•een  men  armed  in  brass,)  that  some  men  of  brass,  wlio  liad 
txkme  from  the  sea,  were  ravaging  the  country.  Thereujwn 
Pi«inmiticbus,  apprehending  tliat  the  oracle  \vns  verified, 
shewed  much  kindness  to  the  lonians  and  Carians,  and  by 
making  great  promises,  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  abide 
with  him.  Havings  succeedetl  in  persuading  them,  he  ac- 
hy the  assistance  of  those  auxiliaries,  and  such  of 
ianii  as  had  chosen  to  stand  by  bin),*  overtlircw  the 


Itichus,  having  estahtished  his  authority  over  the  1^3 
wlioie  of  Egypt,  erected  at  Memphis  the  propylaea  of  the 
tenpfte  of  Vulcan,  looking  towards  the  south;  ne  built  hke- 
wise^  opposite  the  propylaea,  the  quadrangle  in  which  Apis  is 
M  when  he  makes  his  appearance;  tJie  building  consists  of  a 
fimrtyle,  and  is  full  of  carved  figures;  instead  of  columns,  the 
»iipports  are  colossal  statues  of  twelve  cubits.  Apis  is,  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  Epuphus.— To  the  lonians,  and  such  as  joined  154 
hifi  paity,  P^ammitichus  gave  some  lands  to  inhabit,  o(>))Oftite 
eaok  other,  the  Nile  occupying  the  middle  space:  these  places 
fe  called  Camps.'  He  accordingly  not  only  gave  them  those 
iiodfy  and  all  the  rest  he  had  promiseil  them,  but  likewise 
confided  to  them  some  Egyptian  children,  to  be  taught  the 
Gf«^  iiinguage :  and  from  those  who  then  learnt  tlie  Ian- 
are  sprung  the  people  that  in  these  days  act  as  inter- 
praters*  in  Egypt.  The  lonians  and  Carians  dwelt  for  a  long 
lime  in  these  places,  whicli  are  towards  the  sea  side,  a  little 
below  the  city  of  Bubaiitis,  un  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  king  Amasis  transferred  them  from 
Uieuee,  and  settled  them  at  Memphis,  appointing  them  his 
ff0KA  against  the  Egyptians.  Since  these  people  have  been 
MalflSshcd  in  Egypt,  we  Grecians  have  had  so  much  cominu- 
uicatloa  with  them,  that  we  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  all 


*  lit.  "  ^Tf'at  incredulity  tli»fu«ed 
Itaalf  in  rpen  of  brass  should 

Hf  .  Iiim." 

*  UfiticiRuuiu   yiiti^at  after  fttr 


iHmBoy  **  Ca»tra/'     TUere 


were  in  Egypt  serertl  plare^  of  this 
tiame.    Larcher,    See  the  Hi 

cal  index  to  Hi>rodnti}!«,  \ 

^  'iTiis  waa  one  of  ihc  btvcu  k.t*., 
of  Egypt :  sec  c.  104. 
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that  haR  Uxken  place  with  respect  to  Egypt,  beginning  from' 
the  reign  of  Psainmitichus  down  to  the  present:  for  tUest 
were  the  first  people,  speaking  a  strange  language,  thai  ever 
settled  in  Eg}pt;  and  even  in  my  time  there  remained  in  the 
places  from  whence  they  were  transferred  the  docks  for  their 
ship^,  and  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  Thus,  therefore,  did 
Psammitichus  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt. 

155  Although  I  have  already*  mentioned  several  particulars  re* 
gpecting  the  oracle  in  Egypt*  I  shaU  make  some  addition  to 
my  account,  which  of  it  is  fully  deserving.  The  Egyptian 
oracle  is  a  temple  of  Latoua,  placed  in  a  large  city  on  the 
Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  you  sail  upwards  from  the 
tea.  The  name  of  this  city  which  contains  tlie  oracle  is  Buto^ 
as  I  have  already  naoied  it:  in  this  same  town  there  is  a  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  and  Diana  ;  the  temple  of  Latona,  which  con* 
tains  the  oracle,  is  itself  very  extensive,  and  its  propylaca  risq 
to  the  height  often  orgyiae.  I  shall  now  mention  what  struck 
me  with  the  greatest  astonishment  of  all  that  is  to  be  seen 
here.  There  is  within  the  precinct  a  chapel  of  Latona  made 
out  of  one  single  stone,  in  height  and  length,  each  of  which 
is  forty  cubits;  and  all  the  sides  measure  tlie  same:  another 
stone  is  laid  over  it  for  a  roof,  projecting  tour  cubits  all  round 

Ii6  the  chapel.* — Tliis  cbapeJ,  accordingly,  is,  of  all  the  things 
that  ore  seen  near  the  temple,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  asto* 
nishing;  but,  next  to  that,  the  island  called  Chemmls,  situate 
in  a  (Jeep  and  spacious  lake,  near  the  temple  at  Buto ;  thiA 
island  is  said  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  floating ;  for  my  part  I 
«aw  it  neither  float  nor  move,  and  was  much  surprised  when 
I  heard  there'  was  really  such  a  tiling  as  a  floating  island* 
There  is  in  this  island  a  large  chapel  of  Apollo,  in  wbich 
three  altars  are  erected.  Falms  spring  up  in  abundance  on 
the  island,  as  well  as  several  other  trees,  some  of  which  pro- 
duce fruit,  others  are  barren.  The  Egj^ptians  add  the  follow^i 
ing  relation,  when  they  state  that  tliis  island  floats:  that  Lai* 
tona,  who  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  Brst  born,  and  dwelt  in 
the  city  of  Buto,  where  her  oracle  now  is,  having  received! 
Apollo  in  trust  from  Isis,  savetl  him  by  hiding  him  in  this! 
island,  which  originally  was  fixed,  but  is  now  said  to  float. 
And  accordingly  when  Typhon,  who  was  searching  everj 
where,  with  the  intention  of  finding  out  the  son  orOsiri% 
came  here,  the  island  for  that  reason  became  moveable.*  The 


»  Chapp  60 1  83 ;  IS3. 

*  Lit,  **  having  eaves,  four  cubits 
brond."  irapwpo^-,  "  pars  tecli  prae- 
ter  munim  projxiineaB ."  Schtceig.  Lex, 

^  If,  tee  MAllhtae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
il38,  or  Beet*  60y. 


•  In  the  text,  as  punctuated  by 
Sctweighaeiiser  and  Mr.  Gai:iford,  m 
loDg  parenthesis  occurB  between 'Otfi* ^ 
pws  rhv  iraUa  and  ri^v  ^«  v^vot^  Ittlkl 
rovTo  ytviaOat  frXttfrqi'.  I  Imve  made 
a  separate  sentence  of  the  parentheti- 
cal obsenatiou ;  for  the  modern  Ian- 
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F*gyplttiiiB  oasert,  that  Apollo  and  Diana  are  tlie  oflspring  of 
Bficclms  and  Isis,  and  that  Latona  was  their  tiurse  and  sa^ 
vknir ;  in  the  Egyptian  language,  Apollo  is  called  Orus; 
Cercfi,  Isis;  and  Diana,  Bubastis:  from  this  tradition,  and 
none  other,  did  Eschylns  the  son  ofEuphorion^  take  the  idea 
of  repreeenfing,  in  his  verses,  Diana  as  the  daughter  of  Ceres, 
in  which  he  is  singular  among  all  the  poets  of  former  times, 
Buch  i«  the  account  they  give. 

P)iiamn)itichus  ruled  over  Eg^^jt  fifty-four  years,  during  157 
twenty-nine  of  which  he  besieged  Azotus,  a  large  city  in 
•Syria,  which  at  la^t  he  took.  Tins  city  of  AzotUj»  is,  of  all  the 
nWes  we  know  o^  that  which  stood  the  longest  siege* — 
Psammitichus  had  a  son,  named  Necos,  who  ruled  in  Ids  turn  158 
likewise  over  Egypt;  he  was  the  first  that  undeitook  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  canal  leading  into  the  Red  Sea,  which  Darius, 
king  of  Persia,  at^erwards  continued  digging  out;  this  canal  is 
four  days'  voyage  in  length,  and  was  dug  sufficiently  broad 
for  two  triremes  to  row  abreafit:  it  is  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Nile,  which  enters  it  a  little  above  the  city  of  Bubas* 
ti%  near  Patumos,  the  town  of  Arabia;  and  falls  into  the  Red 
Sea.*  They  began  excavating  in  that  part  o^  the  plain  of 
Ef<ypt  situate  towards  Arabia ;  above,  and  contiguous  to 
whicn,  lies  the  range  of  mountains  extending  opposite  to 
Memphis^  in  which  the  quarries  are;  the  canal,  thcrelbre* 
mns  A  long  way  by  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  from  west  to 
«a«t;  it  then  extends  through  some  defiles,  and  leads  from  the 
moaniain  down  to  the  Arabian  gulf  in  a  southerly  directioru 
In  that  part  where  the  pass  from  the  north  sca^  to  that  o^  the 
«o«thf  called  likewise  the  Erjthrean,  is  shortest,  namely,  from 
moont  Casius,  that  bounds  Egjpt  and  Syria,  down  to  tlie 
Anibian  gulf,  is  exactly  one  thousand  stadia  :  this  is  tlie 
shortest  cut;  but  the  canal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  winding, 
js  longer  by  a  great  deal ;  one  liundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men  perished  in  digging  it,  under  the  reign  of  Necos.  Necos 
accordingly  nut  a  stop  to  the  excavations  in  the  middle  of  the 
work,  tlie  following  oracle  having  been  pronounced  against 
hhn :  *'  that  he  was  labouring  tor  a  barbarian :"  now,  the 
Egjrpitians  give  the  name  of  barbarians  to  all  who  do  not  use 
tbe  same  language  with  themselves. — Having  ceased  Ids  ex-  159 


9«i«fes,  in  ^oeml,  are  greatly  iufe- 
Hot  to  tli«  ancients  in  syntactical  arti- 
eutelioM.     Trantlid. 

*  Herodotus^  it  ia  probable,  alludes 
49  auuif  fiiace  ol'  the  tragic  po«t  which 

•!■•  iMft  witbdrnwn  from  the  admim- 
Iftn  oC  Vbc  world ,     Tnmaka, 

*  I  tiave  foUowed  the  (luactuatuin 
VOL,  I.  A 


of  Schweighaeuser  atid  IVIr.  Gaiafoid. 
Larcher,  and,  as  a  mutter  of  eourde, 
B**lue,  follow  the  conjecture  of  Wes- 
selinif,  nX^'yoj*  "E.  TriiAioy  wa^  II.rf)v 

"*  It  fifdiM  into  the  Erytbveait  8ea,lMuf 
Patumos,  A  Un\n  of  Arabia.''  TVaiiw* 
*  Tbe  MediterraoeaD. 
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cnvations^  Necos  l>ent  his  attention  lowartU  niUitary  offal 
triremes  were  conslructed*  some  on  the  nortliern  sea,  ai 
.  others  in  the  Arabimi  gulf  on  the  Erythrean  sea,  the  docks 
for  which  renmin  visible  to  tlie  present  day ;  these  he  made 
use  of  in  cases  of  netxi.  Necos  likewise  engaged  the  Syriana 
with  an  army  of  foot,  bikI  conquered  them  near'  Magdolus  > 
and  after  the  battle,  look  Cailytis,  a  Isirge  town  of  Syria,  He 
sent  to  the  Branchidac  in  Milesiu,  and  consecrnled  to  Apolla 
the  garment  in  wh-ich  he  happen eti  to  achieve  tliesc  exploits. 
After  teigm'ng  in  »H  sixteen  years,  he  died,  leaving  the  sceptre 
to  Ills  son  Fsammis. 

160  During  the  reign  of  this  P^ammis  over  Egypt,  some  toob^] 
sengers  arrivetl  from  the  Elcnns,  boiisting  tliat  the  games  of] 
Olympia  were  conducted  in  die  most  fair  and  honourable 
manner'  of  any  among  men  ;  and  fancying  that  the  EgyfH 
liams  themselves,  the  wisest  of  mankind,  could  invent  nothing 
stiperior  to  them.  Having,  on  their  arrival  in  Eyg|)t^  litftieu 
for  what  purpose  they  hud  come,  the  king  called  ic 
such  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  reportt*d  to  be  the  moet 
the  Egyptians  thus  assembled  heard  of  the  Elean^  all  the  re» 
guhtiofis  which  it  belonged  to  them  to  observe  with  regard 
to  the  games ^  and  after  explaining  them  all,  the  ambassackiiis  | 
stated  that  they  had  come  to  know,  "  whether  the  Egyptians 
**  could  invent  any  thing  more  ecjuitable."  The  wise  men, 
after  consulting  together,  enquired  of  the  Eleans  whether 
their  own  fellow-cltizens  entered  the  lists  j  they  made  answer, 
that  any  one  who  chose,  whether  of  their  own  countrymen  or 
of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  was  allowed  to  contend;  whereupon 
the  Egyptians  observetl,  ♦*  that  by  such  an  enactment  tliey  Imd 
** completely  swerved  from  what  was  just;  for  that  it  could 
«  not  be  otherwise*  than  that  they  would  shew  some  partin- 
**  lity  to  their  countryman  that  contended,  to  the  prejudice  of 
"  the  stranger;  and,  therefore^  bade  them,  if  they  indectl  wished 
**  to  establish  just  regulations,  and  had  come  for  that  pur- 
**  pose  to  Egypt,  to  found  games  for  foreign  combatatits  only, 
**  and  to  permit  none  of  the  Eleans  to  enter  the  lists.'*  Such 
was  the  admonition  the  Egyptians  gave  to  those  of  EHs. 

161  Psammis,  living  reignei.1  only  mx  yearis,  and  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Ethiopia,  (immediately  after  which  he  dicd^) 
Apries  his  son  succeeded  him.  This  prince  was,  next  to 
Psammitichus,  his  great-grandfather,  the  most  fortunate  of 


'  SoiiietiiTke»  ifls^  usi?d  witb  nunea 
of  places,  when  proKlniity  only  in  im- 
plied.  MAtthiae,  Of.  Oramoi.  p.  683, 
or  iecL  677. 

•  intmorara  um  cyiXXiirra,  see  Mat- 


thias Gr.  Oitunni.  p.  *M8,  or  tect .  446. 

*  '*  All  tkc  TCfTuiHtioiis  which  they 
had  ilioughl  tit  to  make/'    Lar^ker* 

''  See   Schwoig.   Lex.  HercMl.  voc. 
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•he  klng%  hh  predecessors  during  five-and-twenty  years  of  bj$ 

tn;  m  which  time  he  led  an  army  a^^ainst  Sidon,  and  en- 

il  at  sea  the  king  of  Tyre.    But  when  the  lime  was  come 

he  was  (ated  to  be  no  longer  fortunate,  his  calamities 

bepan  on  an  occasion  which  1  shall  state  more  fully  iii  my 

History  of  Libya,'  and  briefly  in  the  present  place,     Apries, 

haviog  sent  an  army  against  the  Cvrenians,  receivevl  a  very 

^wrai defeats  whereupon,  the  Egyptiiins,  laying  the  blame  on 

nim,  revolted,  for  they  imagined  tlmt  Apries  nad  sent  them 

designedly  to  manifest  destruction,  in  order  that  they  aiight 

be  sliinghtcred,  and  so  he  might  rule  the  more  securely  over 

what  should  remain  of  the  Egyptians;  grievously  ofiended  at 

i'thit,  those  that  returned  from  the  expedition,  and  the  friends 

"bf  such  as  hat!  been  cut  off,  broke  into  open*  rebellion. — 

When  Apries  was  informed  of  this,  he  sent  Amasis  to  them  to  1^2 

appease  them  by  words.    On  tl»e  arrival  of  this  officer,  he^n- 

fleavoured  to  restrain  tlie  Egyptians,  exhorting  them  not  to 

act  in  that  manner,  when  one  4}f  the  malecontents  that  was 

.aumding  behind  him  placed  a  helmet  on  his  head,  ami  in  so 

»^lcMiig  exclaimed,  '^  he  placed  it  on  him  as  a  mark  of  sove- 

''^  iteign  power/**     Nor  was  what  took  place  so  very  much 

■ipainst  the  will  of  Amasis  himself,  as  he  shewed  some  time 

jiflcr;  for  when  the  malecontents  had  appointed  him  king,  he 

made  preparations  to  march  them  against  Apries,     As  soon  as 

Ajmcs  was  informed  of  these  occurrences,  he  despatched  to 

Amasis  a  man  of  rank,  one  of  the  Egyptians  who  adhered  tci 

him,  who<.e  name  was  Patarbemis,  with  orders  to  bring  Ama- 

lis  to  him  alive.     Patarbemis,  having  arrived,  and  called  to 

i-Amasts,  the  latter,  who  happened  to  be  on  horseback,  lifted 

^kiiiisclf  np,  and  broke  wind,  at  the  satne  time  bidding  Patar- 

s  take  that  to  his  master.    They  relate,  that  Patarbemis, 

thelcss,  asked  him»  as  the  king  had  sent  for  binv  to  go  to 

ooiirt  J  when  Amasis  made  answer,  that  "  lie  had  long  been 

**  making  prepanuions  for  so  doing,  and  that  Apries  should 

"  not  have  to  complain  of  him,  tor  he  would  come  himself, 

**  mid  bring  others  in  company/*     But  Patarbemin  was  not 

blind  to  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and  observing  that  he  was 

prepareil,  departed  in  all  haste,  with  the  intention  of  making 

known  to  the  king  as  early  as  possible  what  was  going  on.    And 


^  In  MelpotDene.  Hcnxlotus,  how- 
ever^  probably  forgot  Uie  promise  he 
makes  here.     Larcher. 

'  ir  rif^  /ditffsr  ( wiVf )  **  cs  recta  via, 
U  €,  pal  am.  Hex  prufesso^  ret  etinm 
«MileatiBi."    jE.  P<fTt.  Ux.  ton, 
•.  ^  The  hehsei  wai  in  Cgj  pt  U»e  mark 
«f  nTercign  power.    See  «.  1^1,  ini 


^atukjitf^  "  to  pDt  him  in  poFSCSsion 
of  the  crown."  The  examples  of  irrl, 
in  Ibis  sense,  are  very  frequent :  iiti 
/3Xa/3y,  "  Docendi  cauj>^,  to  iiyure"^ — 
Larehar.  So  iiri  ^tjXiiau,  i.41  ;  bat, 
Bee  Mattbiae,  Gr.  Oramin.  p.  90Q»  oc 
sect*  SBd,  /3. 
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they  relate,  that  when  PaturbemiB  returiictl  back  to  Apfi< 
without  brinjrjng  Amtisis,  the  prince,  without  assigning  an; 
reason  to  him,  and  infiameil  with  anger,  commanded  liis  eai 
and  rjose  to  be  cut  off.     The  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  who  hi 
till  then  stood  by  Apries,  seeing  the  moat  respectable  indivi* 
dual  among  tbem   subjected  to  sucli  disgraceful   treatment 
without  interposing  any  delay>'  went  o«er  to  the  others^  am 

163  gave  themselves  to  Amasiti. — At  this  new  intelligence,  Apri 
armed  his  auxiliaries,  and  led  them  forth  agninst  the  E.gyp^ 
tiens;  thi?  auxilinry  troops  which  he  had  about  his  person 
were  Carians  and  lonians  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  ^^ 
,   his  royal  reeidenccj  which  was  both  large  and  magnificent,  wj 
at  Sais.      Thits  the  partisans  of  Apries  marched  against  th 
Egyptians,  while  those  of  A  masis  went  to  encounter  the  fo-» 
reign  troops.     Both  armies  accordingly  met  near^  the  city  of 
MDmemphis,  and  prepared  to  try  one  another's  strength. 

IQ4      There  are  seven  classes  of  the  Egyptians;  the  first  is  called 
the  priests;  the  second,  the  military;  the  third,  the  herds* 
men;  the  fourth,  the  swine  herds;  the  fifth,  the  merchanta ;?] 
the  sixth,  the  imerpreters ;  the  seventli,  the  pilots.     Such  aj 
the  classes  of  the  Egyptians;  each  of  which  derives  its  nanu 
from  its  profession*     The  fighting  men  arc  eailed,  some 
siries,  and  others  Hermotybfes  ;  they  belong  to  the  following 

iS5  nomcs  (for  all  Egypt  is  divided  into  nomes,) — The  following, 
I   say,   are  the   nomes  of  the   Hermotybies ;    Busiris,   Soifl 
Chemmis,  Papremis,  tlie  island  called  Proeopis,  and  one  III 
of  Natho.     These  are  the  nomes  to  which  the  Hcrmotybi< 
belong;  when  their  number  is  at  the  liighest,  they  amount  to»^ 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand :  none  of  these  people  attend 

1 66  to  any  mechanical  art,  but  arc  dedicatctl  to  war. — The  next 
following  nomes  are  those  of  the  Galasiries,  namely^  Thebes^j 
Bubastis,    Aphthis,    Tanis,    Mendes,    SebennysJ    Athribis,*] 
Pharbaethis,  Thmuis,  Onuphis,  Anysis,  Myccphoris:  whi( 
last  nome  is  an  island  opposite  the  city  of  Bubastis.^     Tb 
are  the  nomes  of  the  Calasiries,  who,  when  at  their  high< 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.     Neither  is 
any  of  these  at  liberty  to  exercise  any  mechanical  trade,  but 

167  ^^^y  apply  to  war  alone,  the  son  succeeding  to  the  father. — I 


*  o^6iya  x^ivDV  lw*frxovTt^  signi- 
fiesy  **  infitantjy,  without  delay:"  pt- 
Kpov  tTriffx^^TOj  '*  11  short  time  after," 
Larcher. 

'  MatlUiae,  Or.  Gfaram,  p.  883,  or 
sect.  577. 

*  Id  the  teict»  **  tins  notne  is  in  ftn 
iflland  ;"  but  as  the  nome  occupies  the 
■whoh  of  the  iskjid,  I  thought  it  better 


not  to  translate  quite  literal] j.  Th^ 
evpregsinti  of  the  historian  ia  rematka- 
biet  **  this  nome  dwells  in  ao  iBlAody" 
instead  o(  "^  i»  etiiuated  in  an  JfiJlaocl«** 
This  h  an  imitation  of  Homer,  whom 
He^dotus  always  fctllowf  ai  hia  mo- 
del in  style.     IK  il.  626,  oV^'  ix  £i<fvKi>- 
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lot  pofiitively  decide  wlielher  the  Greeks  took  this  custom 

^iso  from  the  Krv^'ptians,  seeing  that  among  tlic  Thracians, 

ibe  Scythiuiis,  the  Lydlans,  the  Persians^  and  nearly  all  the 

borbiiriaiiSf  such  as  prefer  mechanical  arti»,  and  their  descend- 

uniBf  are  the  least  esteemed  of  tlieir  fellow-citizens  ;  whereas, 

such  as  al)6tain  from  handicraft  emplo^'ment^,  are  held  to  be 

^_  aobl^  and  more  particularly  those  who  devote  thenibelvcs  to 

^bwmt*     This  practice  all  tlie  Greeks  have  adopted,  but  the 

^m  Ltcedenionians  iji  the  liighest  decree.     The  Corinthians  are 

^t^hrj  whu  hold  handicrafl»men  iu  the  knst  dibCsU^em. — This  IGB^ 

^■^jK  i&i  excepting  the  pries^ts^  the  only  one  of  the  Egyptians 

^HBl  hoe  the  ibllowing  distinguished  privileges ;  twelve  arourae 

dfdioscn  land,  and  tax-free,  were  assignctl  to  each  individuai. 

I  The  aroura  is  in  each  dimension  one  hundred  Egyptian 
cubits;  and  ihe  Egyptian  cubit  is  equal  to  thai  of  ^amoa. 
This,  accoixlingly,  was  a  privilege  common  to  them  all :  the 
Ibilowtng  perquisites  they  enjoyed  in  turn.'  Every  year  one 
tbousand  of  the  Culasiries,  and  a  like  number  of  the  Her- 
motybies,  were  named  boily  guards  to  the  sovereign :  to 
ibese^  bc%»ides  the  arourae,  the  following  other  things  were 
dfiily  given,  to  wit,  of  dressed  meal  a  ration  of  live  minae  to 
rach  individual ;  of  beef,  two  minae;  of  wine,  four  ai'ystcres,' 
I'he  above  was  constantly  given  to  tliose  on  guard. 

When  Apries,  at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries,  and  Amasis,  ISO' 

M  tJie  head  of  all  the  Egyptians,  were  both  come  to  Momem- 

ihey  engaged  battle;  the  foreigners  fought  valiuiilly, 

being  far  inferior  in  number,  were  accordingly  put  to 

rottt.     It  is  rejK)rtctl  that  A  pries  fancied  that  not  even  a 

could  have  the  power  of  expelling  him  from  the  throne, 

ly  did  he  think  himself  established;'^  but  in  this  en- 

It  he  was  vanquished,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  was 

carried  to  the  city  of  Sais,  to  his  own  former  dwelling,  whick 

DOW  became  the  palace  of  Amasis.     There,  for  some  time,  he 

was  kept  in  the  palace,  and  Amasis  treated  him  with  kind^ 

but  in  the  end  the  Egyptians,  reproaching  Amasis  with 

acting  according  to  justice,  in  keeping  the  greatest  foe  to 

Ives,  as  well  as  to  hijn,  be,  in  consequeucej  delivered 


•  )1ie  text  adddi,  ^*  and  aever  the 

1  have  prcvfermed  leaving  the  naotea 
'«f  weight*  aad  oieaBures,  as  I  find 
in  ihe  text.  It  would  be  a 
of  tto  very  grciit  difficulty  to 
ime  conJincnlator  what  be 
ntgard  as  their  equivaJenttf  in 
la ;  but  8ucb  dog^matic  oh. 
i«rvatioBi  would  do  more  han&  than 


good,  as  Uiey  might  induce  some  to 
believe  that  we  are  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  a  subject  over  which  an  Cgyp- 
llaD  darkness  ia  still  apread  :  Lhoi»e 
who  wi^ih  to  penetrate  the  mijit  have 
many  Tolames  to  read  and  oiany  au- 
thorities to  coBBult     Transht, 

3  Lit.  **  that  not  even  a  god  could 
piut  a  stop  to  his  reign,  so  firmly  did 
he  think  it  setlled  in  him/* 


im 
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up  A  pries  to  the  Egyptijins,  who  first  Btrangletl  him,  and  then 
interred  him  in  tlie  tombs  of  his  fathers ;  these  tombs  are  in 
the  t«niplc  of  Minerva,  close  to  the  sacred  e<iifice,  on  the 
right  hand  as  you  go  in;  for  those  of  Sais  bnry  within  the 
holy  precinct  alt  the  kiuf^s  that  belong  to  that  nome ;  and  for 
that  reason,  t!»e  tomb  of  Amasis,'  likewise,  is  a  little  fur- 
ther off  from  the  sacre<I  edifice  than  those  of  Apries  and  his 
forefathers ;  although  that  also  is  within  the  vcAtiljulc  of  the 
holy  precinct :  it  consists  of  a  large  stone  chamber,  rulornetl 
with  colinnns  in  the  sfmj3e  of  palm  trees,  and  with  other  or- 
naments r  within  the  chamber  is  a  recess  behind  two  folding 

170  dooi^s,  in  whicli  stands  the  repository.* — Tliere  is,  likewise,  at 
Sais,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  tomb  oY  him  whose  rnime 
I  do  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to  mention  in  tliis  mattev; 
it  is  behind  the  chapel  of  Minerva,  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
building:  in-  the  holy  quadrangle  stand  also  some  large  stone 
obelisks,  close  to  which  is  a  reservoir  ndorned  with  a  stone 
cornice  covered  all  round  witli  ornaments,  and  nearly  cfjual 
in  size,  as   I  judge,  to   that   at  Dclos,  which  is  called  the 

171  Trochoeides. — On  this  ]mmi  they  exhibit  at  night  the  repro- 
sentation  of  what  befel  that  god  ;^  this  representation  the 
Egyptians  call  mysteries,  with  regard  to  which,  although  I 
am  fully  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  each  part  is 
conducted,  I  shall  be  silent.*  I  shall  likewise  be  silent  re- 
specting the  rites  of  Ceres,  although  I  am  also  acquaintccl 
with  them,  and  shall  mention  only  what  it  is  lawful  to  discover. 
The  daughters  of  Danaus  were  they  who  introduced  those 
ritts  out  of  Egypt,  and  taught  them  to  the  Pelasgian  women ; 
in  subsequent  times  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  having  been 
depopulated  by  the  Dorians,  they  were  lost;  the  Arcadian% 
who  were  left  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  not  expelled  their 
country,  being  the  only  persons  who  preserved  them. 


*  AmasU  belonged  to  the  Saitic 
nome;  me  c.  172. 

*  I  have  followed  Larchev's  traas- 
IflitioD,  which  Sell  weigbae  user  ap- 
proves. 

'  That  ii  to  say,  of  him  vrlioae  name 
Herodotus  has  just  informed  us  h^ 
does  not  think  himgelf  at  liberty  to 
divulge,     Traruilat. 

*  Heroiiotus  is  probably  the  first 
who  made  use  of  thig  expression, 
t^trrofta  Kii<T^ta^  as  most  of  those  that 
have  used  it,  add  Kaff  'H|p6tWov,**  to 
itse  the  expreMion  of  Herodotus." 
The   critics   blnined    the   expression, 


tng  it,  said  ravra  iaru)  fvffTOfio,  witfU 
out  dividing;  the  word,  which  then 
signifies  "  lei  Ihoeo  things  be  of  good 
task'.'*  Wesaeling  very properlvdoubta 
whether  we  <»ught  to  read  tv  arofia 
in  two  words,  as  the  gnf^UBBtrmna 
wniihl  lead  ua  to  believe.  Sophoclet 
(Philoct  201)  writes  it  in  the  tame 
manner  as  Herodotus;  fxmrofia  ^x'r 
TTrti,  "  be  silent,  son,"  The  r^cholfasl, 
who  relates  the  joke  of  Hellaaicua^ 

ffiwTra.    Larcher.    The  e^presBion  i\ 
H<*rodotui»  cannot  however  be  resolv* 
<ither\Ti^e  than  by  dividing^  Ihe  worftil 


and  placed  the  mark  X  by  the  side  of    tvnrt)Ua^thM» :  ^cfti  ro»'»r*«>»'(riV)  (Tt6^M\ 
H^  to  shew   that  it   was   not  to   be    ^lot  tv  rfifft^ui^i,^,  to  ix*rw.   Schtveif, 
imitated,  because  Hellanicu^,  in  read      Lex.  Heroti, 
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%Aprii9  having  been  ciccordingly  dctiironecl,  Amasis,  whal72 
of  Uie  nome  of  Sais,  assiirneil  trie  sovereign  power;  be  ivaa 
'oi'  the  city  which  is  cuik^tl  8iuph.  At  iir^t  the  Egypliatis 
sUglited  this  |)rince,  iiiui  held  hini  in  no  great  esteen),  ii»  one 
that  had  formerly  beon  a  plebeian,  and  of  no  eminent  tluiiily ; 
but,  after  some  time,  Ama^is  inducet!  them  *  to  shew  him  prapei' 
\rf specif  not  by  severity,  but  by  means  of  an  infrenious  artifice. 
lie  hiid  a  va&l  qunnti^  of  precious  things,  and,  among  otiiersi 
golden  foot-pan,  in  which  Amasis  himself^  and  all  his  gnestf^ 
wont  ctaily  JLo  wttnh  their  feet;  having  liad  this  vase 
ten  up,  he  -caused  the  image  of  a  god  to  be  made  out  of  it, 
id  8et  it  up  ill  iJie  most  frequentetl*  part  of  the  tawn :  the 
Egyptians  thereupon  ajiproached  the  image  and  bonoured  it 
with  great  adoration.  Amasis,  inibrmod  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  citizens,  caltod  tJie  Egyptians  together,  and  declared  to 
tlicm,  "  that  the  image  had  been  made  out  of  the  foot-pan  in 
**  Mfliich,  heretofore,  tlie  Egyptians  Jiad  been  accustomed  to 
#*  sp«w,  to  make  water,  and  to  wash  tlieir  feet,  but  which 
^*  at  present  they  worshipped  with  such  veneration.  Now,"  he 
Ailded,  "  Jiis  own  fote  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  basin,  for 
♦*  beretufure  he  had  been  a  plebeian,  but  now  was  king  over 
**  tliem;'*  and  he  commanded  them  to  pay  him  due  honour 
'       ^pcct.     In  this  manner  he  brought  the  Egyptians  to 

it  just  to  obey  him  as  their  sovereign. —  Ihis  king  173 
JMU>pled  the  following  plan  of  managing  aflairs:  carlv  in  the 
mornings  till  such  time  as  the  market  begins  to  fill,^  he  care- 
fully tran^^acteil  such  business  as  was  brought  before  bim ; 
atW  wJiicb  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  drinking,  joking 
his  bottle  companions,  and  indulged  in  wit  and  humour.* 
friends,  oflbnded  at  this  conduct,  admonished  him,  saying 
►ilows:  **  Sire,  you  do  not  conduct  yourself  well  by  letting 
**  yourself  down  too  low  ;  it  is  your  place  to  remain  seated  on 
"  a  venerable  throne,  aikd  pass  the  day  in  transacting  busi- 
'*  ness^  »o  would  the  Egyptians  be  convinced  thajt  they  are 
««  nded  by  a  great  man,  and  you  yourself  would  have  a  better 
"  ref>utation  ;  whereas  at  present  you  act  in  a  manner  by  np 
"  tDcaus  consistent  with  royal  dignity."     Amasis  made  answer 

iytff^ai^  *'  to  bring  to  their 
^io  \*\ut.ftti\ifm>wp09ayKT*)at 

■  Lit-  **  fiUviti  mo«t  opportune." 
rife  woXiOf  oroi',  swti  MaUhitib,  Gr. 
Ormmat.  p,  &0U,  or  &ect.  3;>7. 

*  Uio  CliryMML  do  Ulurtk,  Ortt 

tug;  vtf>iw^ft6a¥9a.viyt 

die  of  ike  moniliif » thai  i.  v  ^.i, ,  i... 


iripi  ^ffXi;i',  the  roiddle  of  the  afler- 
luion,  that  U  to  aay^  the  ninth  hour  of 
(he  day;  ctriripa,  Ibe  evenlug^  tlie 
sun-set.     Larcher. 

*  jftuyyiTj^tj^v  ia  said  of  «  mfta  that 

exercises  the    wit  of  a   geDlleroMi; 

fi^ratot  of  him  whose  jok«a  offetid 

^  -      Imoraihf;  traiyviiifiuv^ 

r,  "  «rautty."     8f«f 

i..i..l. .^  .  uciinaer. 
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in  the  following:  "They  who  use  bows,  are  wont  to  brace  them 
**  when  they  want  to  snoot;  but  unbrace  them  as  soon  as  Uiey-^j 
*•  hftve  done ;  for,  were  the  bow  to  remain  constantly  strunj 
"  it  would  undoubteiUy  snap;  and  so  the  archer  would  n< 
•*  be  able  to  use  it  in  case  of  need.     Thus  it  is  witli  the  con* 
**  ditiou  of  man :  were  he  constantly  to  employ  himself  ii 
"  serious  business,  ami  not  devote  himself,  during  some  portiol 
**  of  his  life,  to  sport,  he  must  insensibly  *  become  either  a  mad^ 
**  man  or  a  fool ;  thi?*  I  know,  and  therefore  allot  a  |>ortJon 
**  each,"     Such   was    the    reply  he   made   to    his    friends.- 

174  Araasis,  neverthelesft,    is  represented   as  havirif?  been,  evei 
when  only  a  subject,  addicted  to  drinking  and  merr^'-makiuj 
and  never  a  man  of  business  :  and  when  tlie  means  failed  him 
support  a  life  of  drinking  and  pleasure,  he  used  to  go  abot 
thieving.     They  who  accused  him  of  having  their  property 
were  wont,  when  he  denied  the  accusation,  to  take  him  befor 
the  oracles  that  were   in  their  respective  districts;  he  wa< 
accordingly  not  unfret|uently  convicted  by  tlie  oracles,  but  h^ 
was  likewise  often  acquitted  :  whereupon  when  he  came  toth< 
throne,  he  acted  as  follows;  of  all  such  gotls  as  had  declan 
him  innocent  of  theft,  he  neglecteil  the  temples,  nor  furnislu 
any  thing  towards  repairing  them,  regarding  them  as  coi 
pletely  undeserving,  and  as  having  false  oracles ;  but  such 
liad  declared  him  guilty  of  theh,  he  attende^l   to  with  th< 
gi*eatest  care,  as  being  truly  gods  and  pronouncing  veracii 
oraclea. 

175  In  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sals,  he  erected*  a  magnil 
cent  portico,  far  surpassing  all  [who  had  till  then  erectc4S 
similar  structures]  both  in  height  and  extent,  in  the  bulk  anJj 
quality  of  tlie  stones.  He  dedicated,  niore<:>ver,  some  hug^') 
colossid  statues,  and  enormous  androsphinxes;'  he  likewi* 
brouglu,  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  other  stoties  of 
extraordinary  size,  some  of  which  he  took  from  the  ouarrie* 
opposite  Memphis  ;  but  the  most  enormous,  he  brought  from 
the  city  of  Elephant  is,  distant  from  Sais  a  twenty  days* 
voyage.  But  of  all  these  blocks,  that  %vhicli  most  excites  ntj 
astonishment  is  this:  he  brought  from  the  town  of  Elephaniil 
a  chamber  cut  out  of  one  stone;  two  thousand  meUj  all  of  tli 


'  On  ike  use  d  Xav^vHv  with  Ibe 

.participle,  see  MaUhUe,  Or.  Ommm. 
p.  640;^  or  ftect.  652,  and  Vigcr.  c.  v. 
sect.  viii.  reg.  3. 

•  If  die  readinjf  ol  is  correct,  it 
must  be  referred  to  ry  *X9i}yctiyf, 
b^ti^;  put  plertnastirally,  rs  mny  be 
observed  111  difTerenl  piirta  of  our  his- 
lorian.  Schwng,    There  is  in  the  text 


rwro  fiir  correspondiDg  to  rdUr^  ^,1 
little  lower  down ;  **  on  tLe  one  hi 
on  the  other." 

'  Mongtroiis  ti^urf'af  wbicti  hid  tl 
body  ofn  lion  and  the  face  of  11  mi 
The  Eg;ypt]aii  urtintB  represented  cc 
monly  the  sphini  with  the  body  of  tt,j 
lioo,  and  the  fare  of  a  young  womi 
Larcher, 
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class  of  pilots,  \fere  appointed  to  transport  it^  and  they  wers 
for  three  years  constantly  employed  on  the  conveyance.  The 
lenMh  of  this  chamber,  on  the  outside,  is  one  and  twenty 
cubits;  its  breadth  fourteen,  and  itsiieighl  eight ;  such  are  the 
oxterior  dimensions  of  this  single  stone  room;  but  of  the 
uisidc  ii  measures  in  length  eighteen  cubits,  and  one  pygon, 
in  breadth  tM'elve  cubits,  and  in  height  five.  It  lies  close  to 
the  entrance  into  the  saci-ed  precinct ;  for,  according  to  the 
account  they  give,  it  was  not  dragged  within  tlie  inclosure  for 
the  falk>wing  reason :  the  architect^  wearied  with  the  labour, 
«eeing  that  so  long  a  time  had  been 'taken  up,  fetched  a  sigh 
^  the  chamber  was  drawing  onwards ;  which  circumjstance 
Amaais  regarding  as  an  evil  omen,*  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
hauled  any  further  :  but  others  say,  that  one  of  the  labourei's 
employed  to  move  it  with  levers,  was  crashed  beneath  the 
fna«8,  and  on  that  account  it  was  not  drawn  within  the  temple. 
— Amasis  dedicated  likcwi»c,in  all  the  other  celebrated  temples,  17G 
iKirka  deserving  to  be  seen  by  reason  of  their  size ;  and  among 
4itheTp,  the  colossus  lying  on  its  back,  opposite  the  temple  oi 
Vakan,  in' Memphis;  it  is  seventy-five  feet  in  length;  and 
on  the  same  base*  stand  two  other  colossusses,  of  Ethiopic 
stone,  each  of  which  measures  twenty  feet ;  one  on  one  side, 
and  the  other  on  the  othar  of  the  sacred  building-  There  is 
Jilmiie  another  similar  colossus  of  atone,  at  Sais,  couched  in 
Cbesane  manner  as  that  nt  Memphis.  It  was  Amasis,  also, 
duit  erected  at  Memphis  the  temple  of  Isis,  which  is  both  cx- 
ttaaave  and  deserving  of  consideration. 

Eg3^t  is  represented  as  having  flourished  greatly  under  the  ll^T 
rtign  ct  Amasis,  both  in  respect  to  the  advantages  derived  to  the 
from  the  river,  and  to  mankind   from  the   land:  the 
number  of  cities  inhabiteil  in  tliose  days  was  twenty 
It  was    Amasis  who   enacted    the  following  law 
the  Egyptians :  that  each  ol'  the  natives  «hould  every 
make  known  to  the  governor  of  his  nome,*  fi:oin  ivhence 

fdlvw  his  subsistence :  and  if  any  one  failed  to  do  so,  or  could 
not  shew  an  honest  mode  of  livelihood,  he  should  be  doomed  to 
deatli.  Solon,  the  Athenian,  borrowed  this  law  irom  Egypt,  and 


bedi 


't  which  the  Latin  tntaslator  has 
Madetwl  "  id  Bdvertons  Amuis/* — 
Thai  u  not  coireot.  'Ev^^iuctoy^  qr 
i¥9i'fuftt'  iro*H<r^ai»  aigtiifiea  **  in  reli- 
glacf  n^vcrlero:"  »ee  Duker 

tm    1  -,  vii-   18,     Mjarcher. — 

i»    *  r--«ai,  GttU,  ''  i'nire 

QOtt»  nu  dire  qiiel«(ue 

ch»^^  Lex,  hn. 

*  Ott  the  rr petition  <rf  iv,  soe  Mftt- 
VOt*   1.  B  b 


thiac,  Or.  GramriL,  p.  917,  «r  fleet. 
594,1. 

*  1  suppose  Uiat/3affpov  is  aawJhexe 
to  cxpretiii  outi  of  the  tiers  of  steps  by 
whicli  people  Oiicendcxltu  theictiiple. 
Tmmtat. 

*  Tlie  provinces  of  Egypt  were  calJed 
Nomes,  and  the  governor,  or  chief 
nuiii^istrate  of  each  of  those  provinces, 
a  Numarch.     harchcr. 
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iiistiluteHl  it  among  ihc  Athenians;  and  the  inhabitmUs  oftlmt 

178  town  still  obstTve  it  as  being  ti  pi\iiseworlhy  enactment. — 
Amasifi,  being  fond  of  the  Greeks,  granted  various  privileges 
to  different  persons  of  that  nation,  and,  anion^  otlicr  benefits, 
conferred  the  city  of  Naucratis  lo  be  inliabited  by  such  as 
came  into  Egypt.  To  those  who  did  not  elioose  to  abide 
tlicre,  but  came  only  for  purposes  of  trade,  he  gave  certain 
districts,  in  wliich  they  might  rear  altari  nnd  temples  to  the 
gods.  ()f  those  temples,  the  most  extensive  and  celt^jrated, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  is  tlse  most  fre<|iiented,  is  that 
called  the  Hellenintn,  and  was  built  by  the  following  cities  in 
common;  namely,  Chios,  Teos,  Phocaca,  and  Clazomcnac^  of 
the  Ionian^;  Rhodes,  Cnidns,  and  Halicarnassits,  of  the  Dori- 
ans; and  the  city  oftlie  Mitylcnians,  alone,  of  the  Aeolians.  The 
temple  belongs  to  those  cities,  and  they  appoint  the  presidents  of 
the  factory;'  the  other  placcn  whicli  lay  claim  to  a  share  in  it, 

t^  claim  what  they  do  not  participate  in*  The  Aeginitae  erected, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  separate  temple  to  Jupiter;  the 
iSamians  erected  one  to  Juno;  and  t!ie  Milesians  one  to  Apollo. 

1 79  — Ip  former  days,  Naucratis  was  t!ie  only  staple,  and  there 
was  none  other  in  Egypt,  and  whosoever  came  to  any  other 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  was  compelled  to  .swear  *'  that  be  did 
not  come  of  his  own  free  will,*'  and,  after  taking  the  oath,  he 
was  obliged  to  sail  in  the  same  ship  to  the  Canobic  moutli ; 
but  if  it  were  not  possible  to  perform  the  voyage  by  reason  of 
contrary  winds,  the  merchandize  was  obliginl  to  be  conveyed 
in  bariscs  round  the  Delta,  till  it  came  to  Naucratis.     In  such 

180  manner  then  was  Naucratis  privileged. — The  AmphictyvOns 
having  entered  into  a  contract  to  budd  up  the  temple  now 
seen  at  Delphi,  for  three  hundred  talents,  (for  the  one  tliat 
stood  there  before  had  been  burnt  down  by  accident,  and  it 
belonged  to  the  Delphians  to  furuislt  the  quarter  of  the 
sum  agreed  on,)  they  of  Delphi  went  about  the  various  towns 
and  solicited  subscriptions.  In  so  doing,  they  obtained  the 
largest  donation  from  Egy})t,  for  Aniasis  gave  one  thousiind 
talents  weight  of  alum,  and  the  Greeks  dwelUng  in  Egypt, 
twenty  mines. 

181  Amasis  contracted  friendship  and  alliance  witli  the  Cyri 
nians ;  he  resolvetl  also  to  take  to  himself  a  wife  from  tnei 
country,  whether  from  a  desire  of  possessing  a  Greek  woman/ 
or  from  the  affection  he  otherwise  iclt  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyrerie.     He  married,  in  consequence,  a  woman  whose 
name  was  Ladice,  the  daughter,  as  some  represent,  of  Battus, 

'  ifiit6f»ov  means  a  commercial  a  private  jxidge  for  commerce,  what 
place:  Trpoirrorifc  rofr i^iwoptop, signi-  we  fall  a  **  cousal,"  as  CluBhuU  (Au- 
iea  the  judge  of  such  a  town,  and  oot    (iquitat.  Anatic.)  thinks.     iMtcher, 
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nccordhig  to  oibci's  of  Arccsiliius;  and,  las^tlv,  acctirdiug  to 
many,  of  Crilobulus,  an  iiulivitlual  tlistiitguisncd  anuHifi;  his 
eilizetis.  When  Amasis  lay  uitli  this  woiiiaii,  he  ['(juikI  hiiii- 
seir  unable  to  consiiiiimate,  aUhoii«^h  he  could  coniniimicate 
with  other  women.  This  liavintr  continued  a  long  tin»e, 
Ama^is  said  to  the  woman  called  Ladiee,  "  Woman,  thou 
•*  hast  useti  charnis  nj^aiuht  nie,  and  thore  is  no  means  of  thy 
**  escaping  tlie  most  cruel  tieatb  of  all  wonjcn."  Ladiee» 
•eeitig  that  Amasis  was  in  nowise  pacified  by  lier  denial  of  the 
Ifeocusation,  matle  a  Vow  in  her  own  mind*  to  Venus,  that 
If  Amaj)is  should  enji>y  her  person  that  night,  m  that  was 
her  otiij/  renieily  against  the  impcntlhi^  calamity,  slie  would 
'^end  a  statue  to  her  at  Cyrene,  Immediately  after  slio  had 
ipade  the  vow,  Amasis  was  enabletl  to  gratify  his  tiesires,  an<l 
continued  most  Itappy  in  het  possession  ever  after.  Lytiice 
fulfilled  her  vow  to  the  goddess,  for  having  caused  a  statue  to 
be  UKulo,  she  traiismitteil  it  to  Cyrene,  ami  it  was  preserved 
down  to  my  lime,  looking*  towards  the  country  on  the  outside 
of  tlie  citadel  ol  Cyrene^  This  Ladtce,  Cnmbyses  sent  back 
uinnjured  to  Cyrene,  wIr'U  he  luul  establisheti  his  |)o\ver  over 
ll^pt,  and  was  intbrmed  by  her  who  slie  was, — Amasis  dedi- 
cated likewise  s*>me  oftbrings  in  Greece;  in  the  first  place,  he 
sent  to  Cyrene  a  statue,  coaled  with  gold,  of  Minerva,  and  his 
own  portrait  representeil  in  painting;  secondly,  to  Minerva 
at  Lindus,  he  ded icalcHl  two  stone  statues  and  a  linen  corselet^ 
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*  WriiHtfling  rends  I'l/y,*'  iiilht*  tern- 
l»ie  of  Vcniii*,*' 

'  It  is  iinttKibk*  tlirtt  tliis  statue  wns 
plac^^tl  wilhin  the  town ;  if  f>*i,  tUf 
lett  menus  UiaL  h  wiijilurned  (owiinls 
11m;  cuuutry,  and  tlii,^  is  tlu'  si^lidc  that 
I  have  adopti'd.  But  the  tt'\t  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  takvu  to  tt'i^- 
iiifjr  that  the  flatue  wrs  oulsitit'  of  the 
lowD,  and  tumc^d  towards  it  The 
reader  may  clicwse  which  he  likfis,— 
Lmihtr, 

^  Probably  sooiething  of  tho  kind  of 
dinpor  or  daiuask.  Sei'  itj.  17, /n.  This 
ift  tholdjit  note  1  Hud  it  iicce&sarv  to  up- 
prod  to  this  moal  iiii|Kirtaut  and  itile- 
reMiiu;  part  of  tincieul  history  :  ihp  oh- 
joet  that  1  have  kepi  in  view  in  (he  com- 
piisitiuii  Aud  ctmi]iilation  of  lht»e  obH.fr- 
\ ,«!  '       hoen  to  c\plain  the  incan- 

i  1  loius,  an  objet  t  *>(  im  small 

iii.>. ;,  „ii»n  we  consider  that  this 

historiaj]  I*  lUKiuesliunably  the  tjest 
Mttthorit  J  wjth  regard  to  ancient  Egypt, 
%*Uich  he  aeetna  to  have  examined 
and  kludjed  with  the  curiosity  of  a 
inveUvr  and  the  geutus  of  a  philu- 
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sopher.  Had  I  foltoweil  I  lie  plan  I 
origiimlly  propoHed  to  myself  whicli 
was  to  illuhtrate  tity  author  by  rht* 
work&  of  subseqiienl  liiHtoriaaH,  »nd 
ihejoiiriiab  of  nwdeni  travellers,  the 
comments  upon  tbi,s  single  bouk^wouhi 
haveexteijded  to  two  volumes;  iriiJ«  t'd 
llmne  of  Lanher  c>rriijiy  four  hundred 
paUCB  of  matter  eloKely  prinled  iii  a 
very  BnuilJ  l>  pe  :  con5iden»tiuna,  nut 
within  the  control  of  an  nuthor 
ulonCj  havehiiKlen^fl  me  from  carrying 
iuto  eJfect  niy  design,  but  1  regret 
it  the  lv»»^  as  a  GeogrMpliieuI  Dic- 
tionary to  the  works  of  Hirodotus, 
tmnslated  from  Ljircher,  and  Mccom- 
panied  with  illuMralioiis  from  varioiu 
unlhors  and  travcllertii,  i«  ubuut  to 
miike  it9  appearatice,  which  will,  at 
least,  assist  (he  reader  in  thojte  parts 
of  Herodotus  where  itlustrution  i»  of 
the  greatest  consequence;  1  mean  wiili 
regard  to  the  relative  situations  of 
the  place*  he  iiientionb^  and  the  slate 

of  the  world  at  the  time  the  IMti&ci» 

were  written. 
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worthy  of  consideration;  thirdly,  to  Juno,  in  Samoa^  he 
ofierea  two  wooden  images  of  himself,  which,  down  to  my 
time  even,  stood  in  the  Targe  chapel,  behind  the  doors.  He 
made  the  above  presentations  at  Samos,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
nexion of  hospitality  between  himself  and  Polycrates  the  sod 
of  Ajax :  he  acted  in  the  same  manner  at  Lindus,  not  by 
reason  of  any  connexion  of  hospitality,  but  because  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Lindus  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
^daughters  of  Danaus,  who  touched  there  at  the  time  they 
were  flying  from  the  sons  of  A^ptus:  suqh  were  the  ofifer* 
ings  of  /Gnasb.  He  was  the  first  that  took  possessioft  of 
Cyprus^  and  subjected  it  to  the  payment  €>f  tribute* 
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IT  was  against  this  Amasis,  accordingly,  that  Cambyses  the  son  1 
of  Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  an  armyj  composed  not  only  of 
the  other  uatioes  he  ruled  over,  but  likeivlse  of  loniaiis  and 
Aeoiians  from  among  the  Greciansj  made  war,  from  tiie  follow- 
ing motives*  Cambyses  sent  into  Egypt  a  herald  to  demand 
the  daughter  of  Amasis;  this  demand  he  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  native  of  Egypt,  who  acted  thus  out  of  spite  to 
Amasis,  because  that  prince,  choosing  him  from  among  all  the 
physicians  in  Egj^pt,  had  torn  him  from  his  ivife  and  cnildren, 
and  delivered  him  up  to  the  Persians,  when  Cynis  sent  to 
Amasis,  and  requested  a  physician  for  the  eyes,  the  best  that 
could  be  procured  of  those  in  Egypt.  Being  offcntletl  at 
this,  the  Egyptian,  in  consequence,  urged,  by  his  counsels, 
Cambyses  to  demand  of  Amasis  his  daughter;'  to  the  end 
ihatt  either  by  giving  her  up  the  prince  might  be  filled  witli 
grief,  or,  by  refusing  her,  subject  himself  to  the  hatred  of 
Cambyses,  Amasis,  hating  and  dreading  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  knew  not  whether  he  ought  to  give  up  his  daughter 
or  to  refbse  her ;  for  he  was  well  convinced  that  Cambyses  did. 
Dot  wish  to  have  her  as  a  wife,  but  as  a  concubine.  Taking 
all  into  consideration,  he  accordinglv  acted  in  the  following 
manner.  There  was  a  daughter  of  Apries,  the  preceding 
king,  a  very  tall  and  fair  woman,  and  the  only  remaining 
offspring  oi  that  family ;  her  name  was  Nitetis.  Amasis, 
having,  accordingly,  adorned  this  maiden  with  a  golden  dress,' 


iP^euipgtXiVQiV  [ai/rifv]aiTiuv'Aftaiftv 
<9vymipa.  Stiuerig.  Sets  also  Mat* 
thuie*  Gr.  Gjraum.  p.  5S4,  or  eecl. 


'  The  Greek  is  iaOqri  rt  Kai  xp*^"V» 
It  is,  1  Uiink,  the  figiu^  which  the 
graimnHriaois  ieroi  iv  ^ut  ?vinv^9s  in 
thb  verse  of  Virgil :  '*  Pateris  libamus 
e\  aiupo."    Ocorg.  ii.  192.     Lanhcr 
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gent  her  to  the  Persians,  as  liis  own  daoghtcr.  But,  sometime 
after,  Cambyses,  embracing  the  girl,  nuineil  lier  after  her 
father,  whereupon  the  yoiuit(  wonntn  saitl  to  him :  *'  Sire, 
"  thou  knowest  not  thnt  thou  hnst  been  deceivctl'  by  Amasis, 
"  who,  after  richly  adorning  my  pei'son,  has  sent  nie  to  thee, 
as  if,  giving  his  own  daughter ;   whereas,  in  trutli,  I  am  the 


child  of  Ap 


•ok  11 


ith  th 


% 


priesv  whom,  that  man, 
"  tians,  put  to  death,  thougii  he  was  liis  sovereign  lord/'     This 
discourse,  together  with  the  existing  cause,  induced  Cambyscs 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  greatly  incensed,  to  invade  Egypt:  such  is  the 

2  account  the  Persians  give. — The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand, 
claim  kindred  with  Cambyscs,  aflirniing  that  he  was  born  of 
that  daughter  of  Apries  just  nicntionetl ;  for,  say  tliey,  it  was 
Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses,  that  sent  to  Amasis  to  demand  his 
dmightcr :  but,  in  tliis  account,  tliey  do  ncil  follow  truth  ;  nor, 
indeetl,  can  it  have  cscapetl  them  (ihr,  if  there  be  any  people 
accurately  acfjuainted  with  the  institutions  of  the  Persians,  it 
is  the  Egyptians,)  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  their 
Jaws  for  a  bastard  to  reign,  if  there  be  a  legitimate  dcscenj- 
ant;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  Cambyses  was  the  son  of 
Cassandanc  the  tlaughter  of  Phariiaspes,  a  man  of  the  trilio 
of  the  Achaemcnides,  and  not  the  son  of  that  Egyptian  woman; 
but  they  pervert  history,  in  affecting  to  be  connected  by  re- 
lationship with  the  fatnily  of  Cyrus,     So  stand  those  matters. 

3  — The  following  account  is  likewise  given,  although  to  me  it 
appears  incredible ;  that  a  certain  Persian  female  having  conic 
to  visit  the  women  of  Cyrus,  when  she  beheld  the  fair-shaped 
and  tall  children  standing  around  Cassandmie,  admired  and 
praised  them  much;  and  thereupon  Cassandanc,  who  was 
wife  to  Cyrus,  used  the  following  words :  "  Although  mother 
*'  to  such  children,  Cyrus  holds  me  in  disdain,  and  honours 
"  her  that  he  has  obtained  out  of  Egypt,"  This  language  she 
used  out  of  jealousy  to  ^Sitctis  ;  when  Cambyses,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  her  children,  said  :  "  For  that  very  reason,  mother, 
**  when  I  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  I  will  turn  Egypt  upside  down." 
They  represent  him  as  having  spoken  thus  when  he  was  about 
ten  years  of  age,  and  tlie  women  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment ;  consetiuently,  wlicn  he  hat!  reached  the  years  of  maii- 
hood)  and  held  the  sovereign  power,  calling  to  mind  his  pro- 
mise, he  undertook  the  expedition'"'  against  Eg}'pt. 

4  An  event  of  somewhat  the  following  nature  likewise  look 
place,  and  contributed  towards  the  undertaking  of  such  an  ex- 


>  Miitthlae^  Gr,  Gninim.  p.  820. 

'  Valcknaer  observes,  that  m  Uv-ro-  i«^t  .^v^mvH  ,.,j^..f.,.  «•«« 
dotUB  iTTpaTijhi  meAtiii  ad  expcililton,  See  Hcktcdg,  Lex.  Herod, 
and   trrptntii  un   army.     'Jliuffy<lii]e.«; 


an<1  X^noplion  miike  tlit^  snine  difler- 
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potlitinih  There  was  among  the  auxiliaries  of  Amasis,  a  man, 
ky  extraction  of  Halicarnassus,  whose  name  was  Pliancs,  both 
Mod  in  council  and  valorous  in  battle.  Tliis  Phanes,  hai'ing 
1  know  not  what  cause  of  complaint  against  Amasis,  fled  on 
!»hip-board  from  E^ypt,  with  the  intention  of  scckin«r  an  in- 
terview with  Cambyses.  But  as  he  was  a  man  of  no  small  con- 
sideration among  tlie  auxiliaries,  and  was  most  fully  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  concerning  Egj^pt,  Amasis  pursued 
him,  using  every  effort  to  seize  him.  He  sent  in  pursuit  of 
him  the  most  ftiithful  of  his  eunuchs,  a-lioard  a  trireme;  this 
eunuch  overtook  him  in  Lydia,  and,  though  he  seized  him, 
did  not  take  his  prisoner  back  to  Egypt;  as  Phanes  cir- 
cumvertcd  him  by  artifice;  for^  after  making  the  guards 
drunk,  he  went  over  to  the  Persians.  Coming  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Cambyses,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  Egypt,  but 
was  embarrasscil*  with  regard  to  the  march,  not  kntming  how 
he  &hoti1d  traverse  the  desert,  Phanes  not  only  discovered  to 
him  all  the  afiiiirs  of  Amasis,  but  also  i>ointed  out  in  what 
manner  the  march  should  be  made,  giving  the  following  ad- 
vice :  **  to  send  to  the  king  of  the  Arabians,  and  re<-|ucst  liim 
**  to  grant  a  passage  undisturbed." — ^By  that  quarter  alone  is  5 
there  a  practicable  entrance  into  Egypt ;  for,  from  Phoenicia 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Cadytis,  the  country  belongs 
to  the  Syri,  called  those  of  Palestine ;  from  Cadytis,  which  is 
a  city,  in  my  opinion,  not  much  inl'crior  to  Sardis,  the  sta- 

Cles  along  trie  sea  coast,  as  tar  as  the  town  of  Janysus, 
elong  to  the  king  of  Arabia;  from  Janysus,  the  country 
again  belongs  to  the  Syri  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Serbonis,  near 
to  which  the  Casian  range  stretches  down  to  tlic  sea;  from 
the  lake  of  Serbonis,  in  which  report  says  Typho  hid  himself, 
Egypt  begins.  Now,  tlie  country  between  Janysus  and  the 
range  of  Casius,  and  the  lake  Serbonis,  whicli  is  no  small 
«pace,  since  it  extends  three  tlays'  inarch,  is  completely  with- 
out water* — I  am  now  going  to  mention  what  tew  of  those  6 
that  cruise  to  Egypt  are  acqtuiinted  with.  Cargoes  of  earthen 
jars,  full  of  wine,  are  imported  twice  every  year  into  Egypt 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  likewise  from  Phoenicia,  and  yet 
iboc  so  much  as  one  in  number  (if  1  may  use  the  expression) 
of  those  wine  jars  is  to  be  seen  lying  about.  In  what  manner 
then,  some  one  may  ask,  are  they  got  rid  of?^  This  I  will 
explain.  Every  demarcli  ^  is  held  to  collect  together  all  that 
sort  of  ware  in  his  own  town,  and  take  it  to  Memphis;  and 

*  Con  *-    -        -To^iovTi  (jaard)  rr)v    in  tbe  sense  of  uhi ;  "  where  then  are 
IXtt^tiy.  tliey  coEiiPiitn(f»d  ?"  Schwtig.  Lex.  Hwod, 

•  Koi>  I  i  -         ly  b«  takjcn  as  eqwK        '  Demarch,  i.  e.  the  mngblrtite. 
I  tic  ri :  it  Bihy  also  be  tnkon 
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lie  apart,  as  ihey  were  scpnratetl  at  the  first;  and  in  another 
part  lie  those  of  the  Egyptians,)  the  skulls  of  the  Persians  are 
80  weak,  tliat  if  you  strike  them  only  with  a  pebble,  you  per* 
forate  them ;  whereas  those  of  the  Egyptians  are  so  strons^ 
that  even  when  you  strike  them  with  a  stone  you  can  witil 
difficulty  break  them.     They  said,  and  easily  convinced  nie^ 
that  the  cause  of  ihis  chifercnce  was,  that  the  Egyptians,  be*, 
ginning  immediatel}'  from  tlieir  cliildhooil,  shave  their  heads^J 
and  so  the  skull^  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  hardened 
the  same  reason  accounts  (or  their  not  being  bald  ;  for  onej 
sees  among  the  Egyptians  fewer  persons  bald  than  among  all 
other  people.     Such  accordingly  is  the  cause  tliat  they  ha^'Ol 
firm  skulls*     The  following  accounts  for  the  Persians  having^ 
on  the  other  ham!,  weak  skulls;  they  shade  themselves,  frootj 
infancy,  by  wearing  on  their  heads'  tiaras.     This  fact,  sudlj 
as  I  have  described^  I  was  accordingly  witness  to;  I  hnvej 
likewi&c  seen  sometliing  of  the  same  kind  near  Papremis,  in^ 
the  remains  of  the  troops  cut  o%  together  with  Achaejnenei|J 
the  son  of  Darius,  by  Imirus,  king  ofLibya.*  j 

13      After  the  battle,  the  EgyptiAus,  being  routed,  flcti  in  dis»] 
order;    and   having  been   driven   into  Memphis,   Camby? 
despatche<l  up  stream  a  ship  of  Mitylene,  with  a  Persian  he^J 
raid   on    board,   to  invite  tl)e  Egyptians  to  a  capitulation^ 
But  when  they  beheld  tlie  vessel  coming  into  Memphis,  thefi 
poured  forth  in  a  crowtl  from  the  citadel,  destroy etl  the  ve»i] 
sel,  and  after  cutting  the  crew  into  pieces,  cai'ried  them  wiihii 
the  citadel.    The  Egyptians  being,  tlicreupon,  besiegeil,  aft< 

.  some  time,  surrendered.^  The  neighbouring  Libyans,  drea< 
ing  the  same  fate  as  had  befallen  Egypt,  surrendered  withoul 
a  blow;  they  taxed  themselves,  and  sent  presents:  in  liki 
manner  those  of  Cyrenc  and  Barca,  having  the  same  dr< 
as  the  Libyans,  did  as  much.     Cambyses  received  graciouslj 


'  ir^ovc  TMfxic  ^opioiT^c.  The 
iriXof  WHS  thf:  generic  name  for  a  hat ; 
the  partlcalar  sort  of  hat  or  covering 
to  ibe  liead  worn  by  the  t^erfiiatifl  wae 
the  rtdprt,  a  »ort  of  turbau,  if  we  may 
rely  on  Quint*  Curt.  3,3,  19,  regium 
caplti»  insigne,  quod  coerulea  fascia 
albo  dislJDcta  circumibat.  Hchncid, 
Gr,  Germ,  Ltx, 

■  I  have  callucl  thia  Inarus  "  king 
of  Lib  J  a,"  aUbough  Herodotus  gives 
him  only  rhe  appellation  of  rot'  Atf^v- 
Of,**  the  Libyan  "  fi rut,  because  Hero 
dotui  generally  ealb  king*  by  the 
name  of  the  nation  o%'er  which  they 
rule«  He  aay»  couitaotiy  the  Persian, 
the  Egyptiai),  iuatead  of  the  king  of 


Persia,  thu  king  of  E^ypt.   '0  Afyi&i 
Tn>q^.  1 ,  is  Psawmenitos,  kingof  E^yi 
*0  'Apa^5<oc,  9,  is  the  king  of  th(j  \f%^ 
biaua.  SerontUy,  I  have  •©  called  hit 
because  tUia  acceptati«m  is  clearly  dd. 
lennined   by  ThucydideSi  i*   ICH.^ 
Larcher, 

5  In  the  rerb  tTni/ii,  and  its 
pounds,  the  pert  and  aor-  2,  are  (itki 
10  a  passive  eanse.    Larch  :    ,o 

translation  is  "  furent  eufiti  <i 

8«  rendre." — irapa«rr^vai  si^ ^,f.}. 

perly,  *•  to  stand  by,"  but  is  oaen 
taken  by  Herodotus  in  tJ»e  sense  of 
"  til  surrender,  to  deliver  tine's  self 
up/*  lit.  13;  V.  05;  vU  99,  HO.— 
Schwag*  Lex,  Herod.    We*$, 
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ihcglTu  thflt  came  to  him  from  the  Libyans;  but  being  offended 
wilh  what  was  brought  frowi  tiie  Cyrcniaris,  because,  I  sup- 
|K>^,  it  was  of  no  great  value,  (as  tlicy  sent  only  fifty  mines 
of  Sliver,)  he  seized  the  money,  and  sciittered  it  with  his  own 
hand  among  the  troops. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  he  had  got  possession  of  the  citadel  1* 
of  Memphiss  Canibyses,  having  ignouiinioiisly  seated  in  the 
suburb  the  king  oi  the  Egyptians,  Psanmienitus,  who  had 
reigned  six  mouths;  having,  I  say,  comruandtxl  him  to  be 
placed  there,  together  with  others  of  the  Egyptians,  he  mode 
trial  of  his  constancy  by  acting  in  the  following  manner. 
UavLng  clad  Psammenitiis's  daughter  in  the  garb  of  a  slave,  he 
■cni  her  to  fetch  water  with  a  jug;  and,  together  with  her,  sent 
other  damsels,  selecting  the  daughters  of  the  first  men,  clad 
^ter  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  king.  When  the  maidens, 
aniiti  shrieks  and  sobs,  passed  by  tlie  place  where  their  fathers 
wore  ^ated,'  the  rest  of  the  parents  shrieked  and  wailed  in  re- 
turo  at  seeing  tlieir  children  fallen  into  misery;  but  Psamnie- 
nittis  looked  up,  and  seeing  what  had  been  done,  bent  htm- 
aeM'  to  the  ground.  The  damsels  sent  to  fetch  water  having 
fiassed  by,  Cambyses,  iti  the  second  place,  sent  the  king's  son, 
together  witli  two  thousand  youths  of  the  same  age,  belonging 
to  different  Egyptians,  their  necks  girt  with  a  halter,  and  a 
bridle  in  their  mouths:^  these  were  hxl  forth  to  make  satis- 
{action  tor  the  Mitylenians  who  ha<l  been  destroyed  at  Mem* 
phis  wilh  the  vessel;  for  the  royal  judges  had  pronounced 
ihi^  sentence,  that,  for  every  individual  slai'n^  ten  of  (he  first 
oi'  the  Egyptians  should  be  put  to  death, ^  Psaroraenitus, 
iceing  the  youths  pass  by,  and  understanding  his  son  was  led 
to  death,  although  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  seated  around 
him  wept  and  mourned  lamentably,  be[iaveil  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  did  with  regard  to  his  daughter.  These  having 
likewise  passctl  by,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  king's  table 
companions,  a  man  in  years,  who  was  now  deprived  of  all  his 
wealth,  and  possessing  nothing,  except  as  a  pauper,  went 
about  begging  alms  of  the  troops,  passed  by  Psanimenitus  the 
sou  of  Amasis,  and  those  of  the  EgypMans  that  were  seated  in 
the  suburb :  as  soon  as  Psammcnitus  beheld  him,  lie  burst 


I  KorJi  rovQ  intripoc.  See  Matthiae, 
Or.  Gramm.  p.  SOS,  and  Valckoaor's 

»  T  ti,...,  -HI  at  first  that  Herodotus 
h-  lo  tbe  *'  gag ;"  but  a  pas- 

§.1^  s    of  this  biKik  coDvioced 

im;  UiAi  li  i«  a  real  bridle,  which  waa 
(kfUuied  &a  a  oiikrk  of  disgrace  rouud 
Iht  neck.  XnrcArr.    Ucrodoiui,iv.09» 


uses  Hie  word  9tohovp  in  Ifae  senau  of 
trigging;  tpiftovv  euad  twiOTofAilitv an 
tbe  more  ui»iiul  expressions  ;  the  for- 
lovr  iu  particular,     Tran*lat. 

'  ConseqiieaUy  th«  crew  of  the  Mi- 
tyknian  ship,  coafliiacred  by  the  Egyp- 
tian!!, must  have  amounted  to  two 
hundred.     TVaiuIai. 
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iuto  loud  lamemations,  and  calling  to  his  companion  by  tiame/ 
beat  himself  on  the  head.  1  must  observe,  there  were  sentinels 
placed  over  the  prince,,  who  comniunicjitetl  to  Canibyses  the 
whole  of  his  behaviour  m  each  procession  went  by»  Cambysev 
astonished  at  his  demeanour,  sent  a  messenger  to  make  enqui^ 
ries  of  him,  s»aying  thus:  **  Thy  lord  and  master,  Cambyses^ 
"  demands  of  thee,  Psammeniius:  wherefore,  seeing  thy  daugh-* 
•*  ter  reduced  to n J i.scry,anxi  thy  son  marchingtodcath,  thou  hast 
**  neither  shrieked  nor  sobbed ;  whereas  thou  honoHtest  tJu» 
"  pauj>er,  who,  as  he  k  informed,  is  no  relation  of  thine?**. 
Such  was  the  nue»tion  put  by  the  messenger,  when  the  princu 
replied  in  the  lolJowing  words :  *'  Son  of  Cyrus,  my  domestic 
"  calamities  are  greater  than  to  be  exjiresseil  by  grief; '  butt 
•*  the  sad  fate  of  my  friend  is  deserving  of  ti'ars,  who,  having* 
'*  fallen  from  abundance  and  happiness,  is  reduc<?d  to  poverty. 
**  on  the  sill*  of  age."  It  is  reportedy  that  when  ihls  answer 
was  brought  back*  to  Cambyscs  by  the  mefisenger,  he  thouglit 
the  reaiion  given  to  be  good ;  and,  as  it  is  related  bv  tiid 
Egyptians,  Croesus  %vcpt,  for  that  person  also  had  foliowed^ 
Cambyses  into  Egypt;  all  of  the  Persian*  who  were  present 
likewise  wept;  and  something  of  pity  eJUered  even  the  breast 
of  Cambyses,^  who  directly  commanded  //ix  attendants  to  save* 
the  king's  son  from  amone  those  that  were  about  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  to  remove  the  King  himself  from  the  suburb,  und' 
15  bring  him  into  his  presence, — Those  who  were  sent  on  tbii« 
errand,*  found  the  son  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been 
the  first  that  was  put  to  death ;  but  removing  Psaroraenilnt 
himself,  they  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  Cambyses^ 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  hi.s  life,  without  undergoing 
any  ill  treatment;  and  indeeil  if  he  had  known  how  to  refrain 


■  See  MatLhiav*,Gr.Oreinni»  p.C&2, 
k*  Cf,  AriBU»t.  Rliet  iL  8. 
*  •  This  Homeric  expression  appenrs 
to  admit  of  two  mcatiin^,  tlie  cora- 
laeDcenient  and  Uxg  etid  of  uld  b^  ; 
see  Larcher^s  note,  1  have  adopted  a 
liicrnl  rran9)ntion,  'wliicli,  no  doubt, 
will  e%pose  mc  to  the  reproach  of 
servility,  a  fafoiirite  term  of  rritiowm 
In  the  mouths  of  individuals  who 
could  aa  easily  push  down  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramida  with  one  finppr  as  torn 
ft  Greek  scntfence  into  fair  EngliBh.-^ 
ZVttnsidl. 

^  jfai  ra^a  urc  airiwux^kvra.  The 
inGnitiVf*^  SoKuiy  aud  catefivup  are 
^vemed  hy  \iyovviy  understood  from 
•#C  ^i  kiyttitt  i  itiatend  of  what  woni  J 
have  been  llw  cnmrnon  exprrK&ioa,  jf/»t 
ravra  t'yg  antytixOtif  Herodotvs  might, 


thoreibro,  inaKmnch  as  the  infinitiva^ 
runs  through  the  ftentence,  have  uae<| 
the  infinitive  mood,  for  we  know  that 
inRimilar  phrases,  ixii^  and  such  lile# 
particles,  may  bo  construed  with  thtt 
itilinitivei  ii.  32;  iii.  2b:  but  in  thi{| 
instance  the  author  has  chotM^n  to  ron-i 
Btrue  the  particle  u^  with  a  partici* 
plCf  instead  of  either  an  in/iniiive 
indicative,  tfiking  ravTa  w*;  airivtiX' 
Oit'Ta  as  equivalcBl  to  ravra  ilif  dire- 

*  Malthjaoy  Or.  Graram.  p.  556,  tii  i 
sect.  394,  c. 

*  o\  ia  expletive:  a  similar  pleootan^ 
is  equally  cemmoa  to  French,  that  ii 
to  Mty,  in  Ihmfliar  languaj^e :  faile«-« 
moi-ltti  feiTo  ti'He  chose.     tAurchfT. 

*  ftirttftt  si^rnifies  ♦♦  eo  i^tiliim^  at-* 
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plAJiniii^  innovations,*  he  would   have   received  baok 
>tt  to  govern  over  the  countrVj  for  the  Persians  are  wont 
lonoiir  the  chi)<)re4i  of  kings ;  and  if  any  of  them  even  de- 
lodi  th'  ^  from  their  power,  ihey»  nevertheless,  return 

ibeiinovr  I  to  their  sons:  that  such  is  their  practice,  may 

he  iiiixTred  from  many  examples,  and  from  this  in  pnrticukir ; 
I  mean  from  Thannyra  the  son  of  Inarus,  king  of  Libya,  who 
received  the  government  which  his  father  held,  mid  likewise 
from  Pausiris  the  son  of  Amyrtaeus,  ns  he  also  was  restored 
la  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  although  none  ever  did  more 
injury  to  the  Persians  than  Inarus  and  Amyrtaeus.  Now 
Piammenitus,  having  formed  evil  designs,  received  his  re- 
ward; for  he  was  canght  exciting  the  Egyptians  to  rebel, 
and  when  he  was  discovered,  liaving  by  Cumbyses's  comaiand 
drunk  buU's-blood,  he  instantly  expired.  Such  was  the  end 
of  PiNimmenitus, 

Cambyses  proceeded  from  Memphis  to  the  city  ofSaiawith  IG 
the  intention  of  doing  what  he  effectually  performed.  For  as 
toon  aft  lie  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  he  immedtately  com- 
itumdod  his  attendants  to  drag  the  corpse  of  the  king  out  of 
its  tomb;  antl  when  these  oiders  were  obeyed,  he  ordereti 
tbem  to  scourge  the  body,  to  pluck  its  hair,  to  prick  it,  and 
to  diiigrace  it  in  every  other  manner.  After  they  had  done 
thtfi  with  great  lalxjiir,  (for  the  corpse  having  been  embalmed, 
Miriiltecl,  and  did  not  give  way,')  Cambyses  commanded  ihem 
tpbum  it,  his  commands  in  thai  respect  being  impious.  For 
tbe  Persians  hold  fire  to  be  a  ^oi\ ;  so  that  to  burn  dead  bo- 
diw  is  contrary  to  the  institutions  of  both  nations;  of  the 
Pcl>^ian8,  for  the  reason  mentionetl  above,  as  they  say  that  it 
»  not  lawful  to  olier  the  body  of  a  man  to  a  god  ;  of  the 
E^ptians,  Ijecause  fire  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  living  beast, 
which  devours  whatever  it  can  catch,  and  when  satiated,  dies, 
ther  with  what  it  has  eaten :  now  with  them  it  is  never 


weigluieuseT,  B.fter  H.  Eticnnc^ 
rttcTi  »iwt<jTTj0i|  to  the  theme  fl^rnrrew, 
and  •»'C]i1flm«  Mils  phrase  by  the  pleo- 
■M»<  !ve  of  the  Gruek  iiiiom, 

tfir  the  a  privative  of  the 

Sot.  ct  ijc-x.  HrroH.  v»c,  (JTrtari<a.  Ae. 

I'orlus  refers  tj:ri<iTTijOtj  \o  imTrafia^^ 

which  he   rtrgards  it   ha  the  nor. 

1,  Att.  and  tAkius;  it  a.4  an  im- 

-   '        "*  the    follow iiig 

tm  Neen  known 

fiktii  I  !  1  ^    .,      „  innuTationa.'* 

Fnt.  Ltx  ion.  woe*  ^iriTr^»|.     Wef- 


fer,  a  young  matt  of  (;reat  hopes* 

whu&e  premature  death  Schweighaou- 
flcr  depliirea,  compares  thb  passiige 
with  one  in  vii.  20,  t  jr«rrrn<yft  tTj'at  arci 
roiounoc,  "  know  bow,  i.  c.  oontrire^ 
'.  -  -  n  care  to  be  aiwaya  &uch  :" 
k3  deduced  a  very  happy  mode 
/Iftining  this  phrase,  *'if  he  hnd 
kuuvvn  how,  i  e,  if  he  had  been  pru- 
dent enoup^h,  mit  to  meddle  with  inno* 
vMtion«,"iLc.  This  tntuslalion  I  have 
udoplcfl  nithnat  LeMlnllon.  See 
Schweig^.  Ltx.  Mertxi,  rvc.  iTrtfTarr^at, 
'-^  jcai  oiiEkv  litx^TO^  WBS  by  no 
menns  soft  find  yieldinjc,  as  a  putrid 
carcass  would  have  been.  •  ' 
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la^vful  to  ffive  a  dead  body  to  beasts,  and  fur  that  reason  thej 
embalm,  lest  when  lyinp  under  ground  tlie  carcass  should  uQ 
eaten  by  worms.     ZSo  that  Camby&es  commanded  a  thing  tor 
be  done,  wliich  is  lield  lawful  by  neither  people-     Howcver/j 
according  to  the  acconnt  of  tlie  Egyptians,  it  was  not  Amasii^ 
that  was  treated  in  this  manner,  but  sonje  one  else  of  th«' 
Egyptians,  who  was  of  the  same  stature  as  Amasis  ;*  in  offef'T 
ing  indignities  to  whom,  the  Perbians  thought  they  were  dis-< 
gracing  Amasijj,^  For  they  aver,  that  Amasis,  being  informed 
by  an  oracle  of  what  would  happen  to  Iiim  after  Ids  dead), 
buried  In  his  own  sepulchre,  clo^  to  the  doors,  the  body  of 
that  man  which  they  scourgeti,  and  commanded  his  son  to 
deposit  his  own  corpse  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  repositorjyj 
intending  thereby  to  remedy  the  impending  evils.     'I'liese  or-n^ 
ders  of  Amasis,  which  respect  the  tomb  and  the  nnm,  wer^l 
not,  in  my  opinion,  originally  given,  and  ^he  Egyptians  ap-aj 
pear  to  me  ho  far  guilty  of  vain  and  false  boastings.^  i  r\ 

17      After  this,  Cambyses.  resolved  npon  three  different  expedivj 
tions,   one  against   the  Carthagenians,   another  again&t  the 
Annnonians,  and  a  third  again-vt  the  Ethiopian  M aerobians, *^ 
wlio  inhabit  the  parts  ol"  Libya  on  the  southern  sea.     After 
some  deliberation,  he  judged  it  best  to  send  his  naval  force* 
against  the  Carthagenians;  to  send  against  the  Amnionians  a'l 
deUtchment  of  his  land  army ;  anil  to  despatch  to  the  EtbicMJ 
piaus,  in  the  first  place,  some  spies,  to  see  whether  the  table 
of  the  sun,  reported  to  be  in  tlie  land  of  the  Ethiopians,  really 
existed;  and,  over  and  above  that^  to  reconnoitre  every  thin^ 
else  ;  these  sjfies  he  resolved  to  send  under  pretence  of  carryii»^ 

Ig  gifts  to  the  king  of  that  nation.— The  table  of  the  sun  is  re- 
portetl  to  be  this:  it  is  a  meadow  in  the  suburb,  filled  withi 
the  boiled  flesh  of  all  manner  of  quadrupeiis;  in  which  thcjT 
say  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  for  some  purpose,  place 
the  flesh  at  night,  and  in  the  day  any  one  that  chooses  majK;  j 
go  in  and  eat,  the  inhabitants  aftirming,  that  the  land  itself  i 
produces  these  things  every  niglit.     Such,  accordingly,  rejK>rt 

19  states  the  table  of  tlie  sun  to  be. — As  soon  as  Cambyses  haj- 
determinetl  upon  despatching  spies,  he  immctliately  sent  foB 
such  Ichtliyophagi  out  of  the  citv  of  Elephantis  as  were  ao 
quainted  witli  the  language  of  the  Ethiopians;  and  mean- 
while, as  they  were  gone  to  fetcli  tliem,  he  commanded  liie 


Heaych.  iikitia  is  lakea  in  the  same 
tense,  Matthew,  vi,  27,  and  Luku, 
xii.  3. 

»  See  Matlbiae,  Or.  Gramm.  p.  6»6, 
w  M6t.  184. 


*  CoDStnictioQ :  (^oiciot'ffi  fioi)  AU 

yvTrrtot  rrr/ivovv  airTti  dkXta^  (f&Lsely.^ 

*  Macrubians  ia  not  the  name  of 
natinn^  but  an  epithet  j^iveii  by  Hen>» 
dot  as  to  thnt  portion  of  the  Etbioplaos 
by  reasoti  of  their  loogevitj.    Larckgr* 
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fleet  to  steer  towards  Carthaf^e.  But  the  Phoenicians  refused 
ta  obey  •  since  they  were  bound  b}*  solemn  oaths,  and  should 
be  guilty  of  impiety,  if  they  were  to  wage  vvar  upon  their  own 
otiP»pring.'  Tl»c  Pfioenicitins  refusintr,  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  was  not  duihcieutJy  strong  for  tfie  contest ;  so  that  the 
Carthagcnians  escaped  in  this  manner  the  thraldom  of  the 
Per*i!jns,*  for  Camby^es  did  not  think  it  just  to  oOer  vicdence 
to  the  Phoenicians,  inasmuch  as  they  had  of  tlieir  own  free 
will  given  themselves  to  the  Persians,  and  the  whole  of  the 
oavaf  armament  was  dependent  upon  them,'  The  Cyprians, 
who  formed  a  part  of  the  expedition  against  Egypt,  had  like- 
wise ffiven  themselves  to  the  Persians. 

When  the  Ichthyophagi  were  come  to  Cambyscs  from  the  20 
city  of  Eteplmntis,  thai  primcy  prescribing  what  they  were  to 
tajr,  sent  them  to  the  Ethiopians,  carrying,  as  gifts,  a  pur]ilc 
doak,  a  golden  necklace,  bracelets,  an  alabaster  box  of  per- 
fume, and  a  cask  of  palm-wine.  Those  Ethiopians  to  whom 
Cambyses  sent  are  described  as  the  most  stout  and  handsome 
cf  men ;  they  are  said  to  have  many  customs  diiferent  to  those 
of  other  nations,  and  this  one  in  particular,  with  respect  to 
Uie  sovereign  power;  they  elect  for  king  that  citizen  whom 
they  may  judge  the  tallest,  and  to  possess  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  his  stature. 

The  Ichthyophagi  having  accordingly  come  to  these  people,  21 
mnd  presenteil  tlie  gifts  to  tlieir  king,  spoke  in  the  following 
terms:  **  The  king  of  the  Persians,  Cambyscs,  desirous  of 
**  aniting  with  thee  in  friendsln'p  ami  hospiu-ijity,  has  sent  us 
*'  with  orders  to  have  an  interview  with  thee,  and  presents 
•'Ihee  with  these  gills,  in  the  use  of  wlijch  he  himseU  mostly 
*•  delights,^*  But  the  Ethiopian  prince,  knowing  they  had 
come  as  spies,  made  the  following  reply  to  them :  **  Neither 
•*  bos  the  king  of  the  Persians  sent  you,  bearing  gifts,  from 
**  any  such  great  desire  of  becoming  my  ally  ;  neither  do  yoii 
*i  speak  truth,  for  you  have  come  as  spies  over  my  kingdom. 
♦*  Nor  is  he  a  man  of  justice ;  for  were  he  just,  he  would  not 
**  covet  another  land  beside  his  own,  nor  would  enthral  men 
f*'lrom  whom  he  has  received  no  injurj'.  Now,  therefore,  do 
•*  you  cive  to  him  this  bow,  and  say  these  words,  The  king  of 
*•  the  Ethiopians  counsels  the  king  of  the  Persians,  when  his 
^  subjects  thus  eiisily  can  bend  bows  equal  to  this  in  size, 


«  All  tb<  world  knows  the  C&rtlia- 
gsniftSM  were  a  colony  of  Uie  Phoeni- 
eUn« ;  the  mdeating  appetUtiuo  of 
Cbildreci,  irai^e^,  was  given  by  the 
aH»th«r  country  lo  her  colonies. 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  Phoeuicians 


were  not  onfy  the  most  considerable 
part  of  Canibyswi'B  fleet,  but  the  most 
akilful  in  tactic*  and  war,  ao  thiU 
witliont  them^  Cambyses  could  C(»ni- 
pass  no  nndertaking  by  sea,  Gcinnz^ 
quoted  by  Larchcr, 
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"  then  with  superior  mimlxTs  to  make  war  upon  the  Eihi< 
^*  plan  Macrobians  ;  but  until  that  time  to  give  thanks  to  th< 
<*gods  that  they  have  not  put  it  in  the  hcatl«*  of  the  eons 
"  Ethiqiia   to  ac(|airo  any  country  beyond  their  own/' 

-22  Having  so  sjiid,  urid  uubraccd  the  bow,  he  deUvered  it  to  th< 
new  comers;  then  taking  up  the  purple  cloak,  he  asked  what 
it  was,  and  how  it  was  made:  the  Ichthyophagi  havin^f  stated 
to  him  the  facts  concerning  the  purple  and  the  dye,  lie  ex- 
claimetl,  that  the  men  were  deceitful,  and  their  garments  de- 
oeitfut  as  well:  he  next  inquired  concerninir  the  golden  neckAJ 
Iftce  and  bracelets;  and  when  the  Iehthyoplia|^i  had  explaineif 
to  him  their  use  as  ornatnents,  the  prince  laughed,  and  taking 
theni   for  chains,  said,  that  with   them   there  were   chains 
stronger  than  those;  in  the  third  place,  he  made  incfuiriea 
respectiug  the  perfume,  and  when  the  messengers  cKplaincv 
the  nianncr  of  malcing  it,  aud  of  using  it  as  ointment,  he  iiiad^ 
the  same  observation  as  on  the  cloak.     But  when  he  came  td| 
the  wine,  and  was  informed  about  its  manufacture,  l>  '  - 

Hghted  with  the  beverage,  he  asked  what  the  king  1  j, 

and  what  was  the  longest  life  a  Perwan  attained.     I'liey  nv^j 
formal  him,  that  the  king  lived  upon  bread,  describing  at  th^j 
»ame  time  the  nature  of  corn  ;  and  that  eighty  years  was  tl 
longest  term  of  life  granted  to  man.     Whereupon  the  KlhioJJ 
pian  prince  said  he  was  not  surprised  that  feeding  upon  diin| 
tliey  hve<l  so  few  years ;  tor  neither  would  they  be  ab|L»  to 
live  so  long  even,  unless  they  recreated*  their  strength  with 
such  drink,  meaning  the  wine,  for  in  that  respect  they  them^j 

^3  selves  were  excelled   by  the   Persians. — The  Ichthyophagl 
having  on  their  part  enquired  of  the  king  respecting  ih 
length  of  life,  and  the  diet  of  the  Ethiopians^  h£  said  that  nno< 
of  them  reached  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  und  thi 
some  even  went  beyond  tJiat ;  that  their  fooii  was  boiled  lle^h^l 
ETid  their  drink  milk.     The  spies,  being  astonished  at  th< 
number  of  years,  he  is  sai<l  to  have  taken  them  to  a  fowitaih 
in  whidi  such  as  bathe  become  shining,  the  eame  a^s  il'  tl 
fountain  were  of  oil;  and  a  perfnme  exhales  from  it  mmilari 
that  of  violets.     The  spies  stated,  that  the  water  of  this  foun'^ 
tain  was  so  light,  that  nothing  was  able  to  float  ujion  it,  neithel^J 
wood,  nor  even  objects  lighter  than  wood;  but  that  all  **unk 
4c>wn  to  the  bottom.*    If  this  water  of  theks  is,  in  truth,  such 
as  it  is  represented,  it  may,  perhaps,^  as  they  constantly  make 


*  Understand  fatrro^p after di'i^e^oi', 
3  It  ia  in  nlltision  to  (his  pnssiige 
that   the   illustrious   Uo&rh&ve  lenda 
bis  iiDf»ortaiit  tnstimony  to  the  vera- 
city of  Herod otus .  **  eoiui  \exKs  hodi- 


eniAe  abMnationet  probant  fere  oni* 
Ilia  mmgui  viri  dicta.*' — TnmMlai. 

>  See  Matthiae,  Ojr.OnunBi.  p.T< 
or  sect,  blA< 
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of  it,  account  i'or  their  \yc\nfr  long  livctl.  When  the  spies 
departed  from  the  fountain,  the  king  is  said  to  have  conducted 
them  to  a  prison,  where  all  the  prisoners  were  bound  in 
chains  of  gold ;  for  among  tliese  Etfiiopians  copper  is  the 
most  scarce  and  valuable  of  all  metals ;  after  looking:  at  the 
prison,  they  saw  the  place  called  the  table  of  the  sun. — After  24 
which,  they  lastly  saw  their  tombs,  which  are  said  to  be  made 
of  glass,  in  the  foUowing  manner :  after  desiccating  the  corpse, 
whether  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  do,  or  by  some 
other  process,  they  cover  it  all  with  plaster,  and  paint  it  over, 
imitating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  life;  they  next  place  it  within 
a  column  of  glass  made  hollow,  which  is  dug  up  by  them  with 
eaeei  and  in  great  abundance.  Dqiositetl  ivithin  tin?  column, 
the  dead  body  appears  through,  emitting  no  unpleasant  smell, 
nor  exhibiting  any  thing  whatever  unsightly ;  and  the  whole 
ease  is  visible,  as  well  as  the  corpse  itselfJ  This  column  the 
nearest  of  kin  accordingly  keep  during  one  year  in  their 
houAeS)  presenting  it  with  the  firstlings  of  all,  and  honouring 
it  with  sacrifices :  after  wliich  they  carry  it  away,  and  set  it 
vp  without  the  town. 

Afler  seeing  every  thing,  the  spies  departed  on  their  way  25 
back ;  and  when  they  had  reported  the  above  things,  Cam- 
brsesy  incensed  with  anger,'  directly  marched  agaimi  the 
Egyptians,  without  issuing  orders  for  any,  provision  of  vic- 
tuals, or  giving  himself  a  thought  tliat  he  was  about  to  lead 
his  army  to  the  extremes  of  the  earth ;  but,  behaving  like  a 
maniac  and  insane'  man,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  account  of 
tbtf  Ichthyophagij  began  the  campaign,  commanding  the 
Greeks  who  were  with  him  to  remain  where  they  were,  and 
taking  with  him  all  his  land  army/  Wlien  in  his  march  he  came 
to  Thebes,  he  detachetl  about  fifty  thousaml  men  from  the  main 
hody ;  and  commanded  them  to  enslave  the  Ammonians,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  oracular  shrine  of  Jupiter;  while  he  him- 
fleif,  ut  the  head  k>\^  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  proceeded 
amnst  the  Ethiopians.  But  before  the  army  had  gone  one* 
Ah  of  the  way,  suddenly  all  the  provisions^  they  had  brought 


"iA<  colitmn  haa  every  part 

AS  well  ui  the  t>ody :"  that  \& 

,  Ike  eaa/b  waa  not  put  up  agaioat 

like  the  Egyptian  imimmie»,  ii. 

86,  of  which  latter  the  furcpiurt  was 

conseqaeatly  all  that  could  be  seen. — 

*  ipy^y  -KoitiadfttvoQf  i.  e.  vftyttfQdQ. 
«  MttthiAe,  Or.  Oramm.  p.  C40,  or 
Met  441^  k 


*  a  irtXth^  ffrparhQ  fiigniflcB,  in  Hc- 
rotlotus,  a  land  army,  and  not  infantry 
or  foot.  Larcher.  This  i»  not  always 
the  case ;  it  is  gometinies  opposed  ta 
i)  iTjrof,  and  at  others  to  i>  vavrtKins 

»  xnriutv  ix^fuva,  **  the  provisions  :** 
this  enpression  is  very  common  in 
Herodotus.  See  the  JUx,  Herod,  of 
Sckwtig.  roc.  »x«if|  infn. 
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failed  them ;  after  the  provisions,  the  sumptcr  horses,  which 
they  devoured,  failed  likewise:  if,  then,  observing  this,  Cam- 
byses  had  given  up  his  design,  aod  led  back  hh  army,  he 
wouhl  have  shewn  himself  a  man  of  prudence,  in  spite  of  his 
first  error,  but,  on  the  contrary,  without  taking  any  account^ 
he  still  marched  forwards.  The  soldiers,  as  long  as  they 
could  get  any  thing  from  the  land,  kept  themselves  alive  by 
eating  herbs ;  but  when  they  were  come  to  ihc  sandy  desert, 
some  of  them  had  recourse  to  a  drcjidful  expedient,  for,  se- 
lecting by  lot  one  out  of  every  ten  of  their  number,  they  de- 
voured his  botly.  Cambyses,  informed  of  this,  and  dreading 
lest  the  men  should  eat  up  one  another,  forbore  his  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians,  and  retreated ;  he  came  back  io> 
Thebes,  having  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and,  descending^ 
from  thence  to  Memphis,  permitted  the  Grecians  to  return. 
home  in  their  ships*     Such  was  the  unfortunate'  result  of  hbs 

26  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians. — Those  of  the  troops  who 
had  been  sent  to  carry  on  the  war  against  llie  Ammonians, 
departed  from  Thebes,  and  commencetl  their  march,  provided 
witii  guides,  and  are  known  to  have  reached  the  city  of  Oasis,, 
which   is   inhabited   by  certain   Samians,   said   to   be  of  the 
Aeschrionian  tribe*     They  are  distant  seven  days'  journey: 
from  Thebes  across  tlie  sand;  this  place  is  nametl,  in  the 
language  of  the  Greeks,  the  "  Isle  of  llie  Blessed."  This  spot 
the  army  is  accordingly  reported  to  have  reiichcd ;  but  afler-j, 
wards  no  one  can  give  any  account  of  what  befel  them,  ex- 
cepting the  Ammonians,  and  such  as  have  heard  the  relatioa 
given  by  that  people ;  for  tfiey  did  not  reach  to  the  A  mmonian% 
neither  did  they  return  back.     The  followhig  account  is  thafc 
given  by  the  Ammonians  alone;  that  as  the  army  was  marching^i 
troia  the  above  Oasis  athwart  the  desert  to  invade  them,  anc|l 
had  reached  nearly  midway  between  them  and  the  Oasis,  a^ 
t!io  troops  were  taking  their  diimer,  a  fierce  and  violent  south 
wind  blew  up,  and  brniging  with  it  mountains  of  sand,  buried 
them,  and  that  hi  that  manner  they  disappeared.    Such  is  the 
relation  which  the  Ammonians  give  of  what  happened  to  that 
army. 

27  When  Cambyses  was  come  to  Memphis,  Apis,  whom  the 
Grecians  call   Epaphus,  mnde  his  appearance  to  the  Eg)p- 
tians;  and  as  soon  as  he  manifested  hinificlf,  the  Eg}'ptian 
directly  put  on  their  best  apparel,  and  rejoiced,     Cambyj 
seeing  the  Egyptians  act  in  that  manner,  and  regarthng  it  aa*^ 
evident  that  they  pertbrmed  those  rejoicings  in  consequence 


•  oiJrw  Ivfirilt :  adeo  cessit  infelicU 
tcr.     The    verb   rpa£ai  u  frequently 


uBed  to  signify  a  calamity^  witlioulj 
the  addition  o{  icaKut;:  »ce  Wtv.  ^t 
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of  bis  iH  success,  siimiiioncd  the  miiglstrates  of  Memphis;  and 
when  they  came  into  his  presence,  he  asked,  "  Wherefore, 
"  when  he  was  at  Memphis  the  time  before,  the  Egyptians 
"  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  did  so  now  when  lie  was 
**  there,  after  losing  great  part  of  his  army?"  They  made 
answer,  that  their  god,  who  usiuilly  made  lits  appearance  at 
long  intervals,  had  manifested  himself;  and  that  when  he  ap- 
peared, all  the  Egyptians  made  public  rejoicings,  Cambvses, 
having  heard  this,  exclaiinctl,  that  they  hVd,  and,  as  fiars, 
punished  them  wiih  death. — After  putting  these  persons  to  28 
death,  he,  in  tlie  second  place,  summoned  the  priests  into  his 
presence;  and  when  the  priests  gave  the  same  explanation,  he 
said,  that  he  would  find  out  whether  any  deity  came  so  fami- 
liarly to  the  Egyptians.'  Having  so  said,  he  bade  the  priests 
bring  Apis  forward;  and  they  accordingly  went  to  fetch  him. 
This  Apis,  ot/iejicise  Epaphus,  is  a  steer,  born  of  a  heifer, 
which  is  never  after  able  to  conceive  again.  The  Eg}'ptians 
aiay,  that  a  flash  of  lightning  descends  from  the  sky  upon  this 
bcifer,  and  that  therefrom  she  brings  forth  Apis.  Tliis  steer, 
^led  Apis,  has  the  following  marks;  he  is  black,  but  bears 
€m  his  forehead  a  square  white  spot,  and  on  his  back  the 
image  of  an  eagle;  he  has  the  hairs  of  the  tail  double,  and  a 
beetle  on  his  tonguc*^ — When  the  priests  brought  Apis,  Cam- 29 
byses,  like  a  maniac,  grasping  his  dagger,  and  itilcnding  to 
itrikethe  belly  of  Apis,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh  :  then,  bni'st- 
ing  into  laughter,  he  said  to  the  pric?*ts:  **  You  scoundrels, 
**  are  there  gods  such  as  this,  of  blood  and  flesh,  and  sensible 
**  of  steel  ?  A  deity  this,  worthy,  iiideeil,  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
"  but  you  shall  not,  of  a  truth,  laogh  at  me,  at  any  rate  with 
**  impunity.**'  When  he  had  so  spoken,  he  charged  those 
whose  office  it  was  to  scourge  the  priests,  and  to  put  to  death 
whomsoever  of  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  they  might  catch 
celebrating  the  festival.  So  that  the  festival  of  the  Egyptians 
was  put  an  end  to,  and  the  priests  were  punished :  Apis, 
nfter  being  wounded  in  the  thigh,  pined  away,  lying  in  the 
tenfiple,  and  having  died  in  consei|Uence  of  the  wound,  the 
pricstH  buried  him,  unknown  to  Cambyscs. 

Cambyses,  as  the  Egyptians  relate,  immediately,  in  conse^-SO 
c|uence  of  this  crime,  was  seized  with  madness,  though  he  was 
not  bdbrc  in  his  right  senses.     And  the  first  crime  he  com- 
mitted was  on  his  brother  Smerdis,  who  was  born  of  the  same 


"    oi'  X^Tfiv  aitrSvy  *.  X.  lit-  "  it  pwv,  so  common  in  all  the  Greek  a«- 

•bould   not  bo   concoaUd   from   him  ibore,  has  g:cnerally   been   Uie  stum- 

whethf^T  any  god  tractable  to  the  hand  bling  block  ortmnslators  r  it  Bignides, 

hnd  <«me  vmoo^  the  Ef;7ptianii."  "'  with  impunity."    Larcker, 

•  x«*po*^<C'    TbiflVxpresBionyX"*" 
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father  nrid  ihe  same  mothei*  as  himself:  he  hud  sent  him  back 
from  Egypt  to  Persia,  out  of  jealousy,  because  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the   Persians  tliat  braced,  within  about  two  fingers' 
breadth,  the  bow  winch  the  Ichthyophagi  h»d  brought  Irooi 
the  king  of  Ethiopia ;  and  none  other  of  the  Persltnis  was  «bh 
to  do  so  much*     Wiien    Smerdis   was   I'eturned  to   Persia, 
Cambyaea  beheld  the  liillowing  vision  in  his  sleep:  he  fancicdj 
a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Persia  to  inform  him  that] 
Smerdis,  seated  on  the  royal  tiirone,  touched  the  sky  with  hia 
head.     On  this  account,  therefore,  fearing  for  himself  lest  hisj 
brother  should  kill  him  and  assume  the  empire,  he  despatch* 
to  Persia,  Prexaspes,  who  was  the  most  faithful  to  hini  of  the ] 
Persians,  with  orders  to  put  Smerdis  to  death.     Prexaspe% 
having  gone  up  to  Susa,  put  Smerdis  to  death;  takiitg  hUn 
out,  as  some  say,  to  the  chase;'  but  others  relate  that  he  tookj 
him  down  to  the  Erytlirean  sea,  where  he  drowned  him, 
SI  They  state  this  to  have  been,  accordingly,  the  first  begtnningj 
of  Cambyses's  wickedness:  the  next  crime  he  committed  wot| 
on  the  person  of  his  sister,  who  had  accompanied  him  intOrj 
Eg}pt,  and  with  whom  he  cohabited,  although  she  was  Id 
sister,  by  the  side  both  of  tather  and  mother ;  she  became  hai 
wife  in  tlie  following  manner,  for  before  his  time  the  Persianfj 
were  never  wont  to  connect   themselves  with   their  sisters.. 
Cambyses  was  enamoui'ed  of  one  of  his  sisters,  and  desiringj 
to  marry  her,  as  he  knew  lie  should  act  contrary  to  prccedcntf  1 
summoned  the  royal  judges  and  asked  whether  there  was  anyt 
law  existing  authorising  liim  that  chose  to  unite  himself  witk] 
his  sister.     The  royal  judges  are  individuals  chosen  among 
the  Persians,  Tvho  enjoi^  their'  office  until  death,  or  till  such 
time  as  any  deed  of  injustice  may  be  discovered  in  their  coi>- 
duct.     These  persons  exercise  justice  among  tiie   Persians, 
and  are  the  expounders  of  the  laws  of  their  forefathers,  and^ 
all  causes  are  referred  to  them.  Cambyses  liaving  accordingh 
put  the  question,  they  gave  an  answer  to  him  which  was  boti 
coitformable  to  justice  and  exposed  them  to  no  danger;  de- 
claring, that  they  could  discover  no  Jaw  which  authorises  a 
brother  to  unite  liimself  to  his  sister;  but  they  found,  how- 
ever, another  kw,  namely,  that  he  who  ruled  over  the  Pei'sians 
•was  at  liberty  to  do  whatsoever  he  might  choose.  Thus  they  did 
not,  through  lear  of  Cambyses,  violate  the  law  ;  and  lest,  by 
rigidly  observing  it,  they  sliould  perish,  they  found  another 
enactment  favourable  to  a  prince  desirous  of  marrying  his 
sister*     Then  Cambyses  accordingly  married  the  object  of  his 
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loTe ;  and,  in  fkct^  no  long  time  After,  he  took  another  sister ; 
and  it  was  the  younger  otthe  two,  who  hiid  followed  him  into 
Eg>'pt,  that  he  put  to  death. — Of  the  death  of  this  woman  two  32 
accounts  are  given,  as  in  tlie  case  of  SmercHs,  The  Grecians 
»Hy  that  Cambyses  set  a  lion's  whelp  to  fight  with  a  puppy, 
and  Uie  lady  wa^  also  a  spectator:  the  puppy  being  beaten, 
another  one,  brother  to  the  formerj  broke  cou|ile,  and  rusheil 
to  his  assistance;  the  dogs  being  now  two  in  number,  mastered 
the  young  lion.  At  the  sight  of  this,  Cambyses  was  pleased; 
but  the  lady,  who  ^vas  seated  by  liis  side,  shed  tears.  Cam- 
byscs  observing  this,  en(juire<.l  wherefore  she  wept;  she  replied, 
that  speing  the  dog  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  brotlier,  she 
wept,  as  she  calletl  Smerdis  to  mind,  and  thought  that  there 
was  nobody  to  come  to  his  help.  The  Grecians^  therefore^ 
affirm  that  in  consequence  of  this  speech  she  was  put  to  death 
by  Cambyses.  But  the  Egyptians  narrate  that,  as  they  were 
^cclinin^^  round  the  table,  the  lady,  taking  up  a  lettuce,  pulled 
k  to  pieces,  and  then  asked  her  husband  whether  was  the 
lettuce  more  beautiful  when  pulled  to  pieces  or  when  whole  j 
the  prince  rephed,  when  whole:  the  lady  then  said,  '*  Yet 
"  hast  thou  imitated  this  lettuce,  in  diminishing  the  family  of 
**  Cyrus."  They  sjiy  tlwit  Camby&cs,  enraged  at  this,  gave 
tt  kick,  she  being  pregnant ;  so  tliat  she  died  of  a  mis* 
•iage. 
The  above  were  the  actions  commit tetl  on  his  own  family  S3 
by  Cambyses,  in  his  frenzy,  whether  that  liis  madness  pro- 
ceeded from  what  he  had  done  to  Apis,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  as  many  evils  frequently  befal  men.  And,  indecxJ, 
Cambyses  is  said  to  have  been  troubled  from  his  birth  with  a 
violent  disorder,'  the  same  that  some  call  the  sacred  disease; 
so  that  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  being  afflicted  in  body 
with  a  direful  malady,  he  should  be  insane  in  mind.' — The  34 
following  mad  actions  lie  committed  on  the  other  Persians, 
lie  is  said  to  have  asked  Prexaspes,  whom  he  greatly  honoured, 
and  wlio  likewise  had  the  office  of  presenting  all  communi- 
cations to  him,  whose  son  also  was  the  cup-bearer  of  Cambyses, 
ari  "  '   MO  small  honour;  he  is  represented,  I  say*  as 

ha  sed    tliis    Prexaspes   in    the  following   words: 

•*  Prexaspes,  what  sort  of  man  do  the  Persians  regard  me  as 
**  being,  and  what  are  the  discourses  they  hold  concerning 


*  Tlie  Greek  is  fuyaXn  voffo^, which 
I  at  first  UK)i»ght  raighi  he  ii-&nslated 
ttli^mUy  **  great  disorder  :"bttl  Hesy- 
cbitui  iufonn^  ua  that  i^tyoXii  v6ffog 
mgmvtfu  the  "  epilepsy  ;"-caoauU  his 
I.«jciooD,  voc.  fktyaXfi  voffct  and  v^qc 


luyaKrft     Larcher,    If  we  adopt  J«af* 
cber*0  version  of  tliese  two  word«,  I 
cannot  aee  what  will  become  of  the 
qufliificative  rit>a, 
'  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Oramn.  p.  607. 
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"  me?"  The  other  replied,  "  My  lord,  in  all  otTier  thitij^ 
**  they  greatly  extol  thee,  but  assert  thou  art  too  much  ad- 
♦•  dictea  to  the  love  of  wine.**  Such,  accordingly,  was  v 
PrexHspes  said  with  respect  to  the  Persians  ;  but  the  prince, 
in  anger,  resumed  in  the  following  words:  •'  What,  then,  do 
**  the  Persians  say  that  I  lose  my  senses  by  intinlging  in 
"  wine?  Their  former  language  must  surely  then  have  been 
"  false,"  For  I  must  observe  that,  previously,  Cambyses  had 
inquired  of  Croesus  and  the  Persians  who  were  members 
of  his  council,  what  sort  of  man  they  conceived  him  to 
be  in  comparison  with  Cyrus :  they  made  answer,  that  he  was 
superior  to  his  sire ;  for  he  had  retained  all  his  possessions, 
and  had  added  to  them  Egypt  and  the  sea.  Such,  accordingly, 
was  the  speech  of  the  Persians ;  but  Croesus,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  not  pleased  at  the  decision,  said  to  Cambyses 
•'  For  my  part,  son  of  Cyrus,  I  do  not  think  thee  equal  to  thy 
**  father ;  for  thou  hast  not  yet  any  son  like  thee  whom  he  has 
♦•  left.*'  When  Cambyses  heard  this  he  was  pleased,  and 
35  praise<I  the  decision  of  Croesus, — Calling  then  to  mind  these 
words,  he  is  represented  as  saying  in  anger  to  Prexaspes: 
*'  Do  thou  thyself  now  mark  whether  ihe  Persians  say  the 
**  truth,  or  whether,  in  speaking  as  they  do,  they  shew  not 
"that  they  themselves  are  mad;  for,  if  with  an  arrow  I  hit 
*'  in  the  middle  of  the  heart  this  thy  son,  as  he  stands  in  the 
"  porch,  it  will  be  evident  the  Persians  speak  to  no  purpose; 
**  whereas,  if  I  miss,  t!ien  say  that  the  Persians  speak  truth, 
**  and  that  1  myself  am  not  in  my  senses,"  They  relate,  that 
having  saitl  these  words,  and  braced  his  bow,  he  shot  at  the 
Touth  ;  the  lad  fell,  and  Cambyses  commanded  them  to  rip 
him  up,  and  look  at  the  wound  ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  dis- 
covered sticking  in  the  heart,  the  king,  smiling  and  fillcii  with 
gladness,  said  to  the  father  of  the  boy,  "  Prexas[)es,  it  must 
**  be  evklent  to  thee  that  it  is  not  I  that  am  mad,  but  the  Per- 
"  sians  that  have  lost  their  wits.  Now,  tell  me,  hast  thou  ever 
**  yet  known  any  man  in  the  world  hit  the  mark  so  well  ?"* 
Prexaspes,  seeing  the  man  was  not  in  his  right  senses,  and 
tearing  for  his  own  person,  said,  **  My  lord,  for  my  part  I  do 
**  not  imatrine  that  even  the  deity'  himself  could  aim  so  weJL** 


*  iniffKoxa  is  a  neuter  plaral,  taken 
adverbially  (or  iwi<rK6nnii,  iTrifTKovog 
•i<rr6c  is  an  arruw  that  hits  ilie  murk, 
aa  in  Theocritits,  Id.  xxiv.  10*,  rolov 
i'  Ivravvffat  Kai  l7ri<T£OTrov  dvai  6i<r- 
TitVy  which  Warlon  unneceasarilv  cor- 
rects iitiwXQKOv,  Thtre  u  a  great  dir 
ference  between  iwiaKo-rra  ro^ciretvand 


ToXtviit*,  ilie  tinst  expressiun  si^ifies 
to  hit  the  nmrk,  the  others  tu  shoot  at 
the  mark;  whether  it  is  hit  or  not — 
Lnrcker. 

3  The  pod  himself  to  ivhom  the  art 
of  shouting  with  the  bow  is  attributed^ 
ApoIJo.    ikihngtr. 
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SucU  was  ihe  action  he  llieii  committed:  at  another  time, 
liavingy  in  a  similar  manner,'  seized,  without  any  just  cause, 
Iwelve  of  the  Persians,  he  bad  them  buried  alive  wilh  tlieit     . 
heads  downwards/ 

Croesus,  the  Lydian  prince,  seeing  Cambyses  conduct  him-  36 
self  in  this  manner,  thought  it  right  to  admonish  him  in  these 
words:  "  Do  not,  sire,  deliver  thyself  wholly  to  the  heat  of  youth 
•*  and  to  passion;  curb  and  restrain  thyseli:  it  is  good  to  be  pro- 
"  vident,  and  moderation  is  wisdom.*  Thou  puttest  to  death 
•*  men,  thy  own  subjects,  seizing  them  for  no  just  cause;  thou 
4«  even  killest  children:  if  thou  commit  many  more  such  deeds, 
**  beware  lest  the  Persians  tietach  themselves  from  thee:  thy 
**  lather  Cyrus  strictly  charged  me  to  advise  thee,  and  to 
**  suggest  w^hatcvcr  I  might  conceive  riirht,'*  Croesus,  ac- 
oordingly,  sliewed  his  benevolence  lowaj'cfs  Iiim  in  giving  this 
admonition;  but  Cambyses  returned  the  following  answer: 
**  Dost  thou  even  dare  to  give  counsel  to  me,  thou  who  hast 
**  BO  wisely  governed  thy  own  country ;  who  gavest  such 
"  good  advice  to  my  father,  counselling  him  to  pass  the 
•*  Araxes,  ajid  march  against  the  Massagetae,  when  they 
**  themselves  offered  to  pass  over  into  our  territories  ?  Thou 
"  hast  ruinod  *  thyself  by  ill  governing  thy  own  country :  thciu 
**  hast  likewise  ruined  Cyrus  who  hearkened  to  thee.  But 
**  tljou  shalt  not  have  done  so  with  impunity;  for  in  truth  I 
"  have  this  long  time  been  desirous  of  some  pretext  against 
**  thcc.^'  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  took  up  his  Ijow  as 
if  about  to  shoot  at  liim,  but  Croesus  ran  out :  Cambyses,  not 
baving  an  opportunity  of  shooting  him,  commanded  his  at- 
leodaiits  to  lay  hold  of  Croesus  and  put  him  to  death.  But 
the  attendants,  aware  of  the  king's  turn  of  mind,  concealed 
Croesus,  with  the  following  view ;  that  if  Cambyses  should 
repent  and  re-demand  Croesus,  they,  by  bringing  him  for- 
wanl,  might  obtain  from  the  latter  the  reward  of  his  Hfe; 
whcre;is,  if  Cambyses  did  not  repent,  nor  feel  any  desire  for 
die  Lydian  prince,  they  might  even  then  put  him  to  death* 
Ami  no  long  time  after,  Cambyses  did  in  effect  regret  Croesus; 
and  the  servants,  hearing  of  it,  informed  the  king  that  he  was 
alive.  Cambyses  then  said,  "  that  he  was  rejoiced  that  Croeeaa 
t,  nevertheless,  they  who  had  saved  him 


ing 


I  Ut.  *'  twelre  Persians  of  the  same 
rmnk  nn  th<M  higiiMt/'  "Ofi^ia  Is  for 
o^t .  T"  *•  were  of  the  clajifi  called 
bv  ,  m  many  placeA  of  the 

i'.ji.p  rcui^,  ibe  oftouftot.  Lareker. — 
Jichwrljj,  however,  translates  uftoia 
roi(  wa^roitn  "*  iigudiii^inuli  rulione." 


Lurcher:  "  inverao  capite  ;**  Schwtig. 

>  Malthiae,  Gr.  Grarom.  p.  633,  or 
sect  437. 

<  See  Malthiae's  ubservation  oa  the 
separation  of  the  preposition  fnuw  the 
verb,  (air6  from  wXcffag^)  Gr.  Graiuin. 
p.  91T,  «r  sect.  594,  *♦ 
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"  should  not  go  impuiiishetl,'  but  should  pay  Tor  it  with  thoi 
"  lives."     And  he  gave  his  orders  accordingly. 

37  Many  actions  oi'  the  above  nature  he  committed  in  h 
madness  on  the  Fi-rsians,  and  iheir  alllesj  durinrr  his  stay  a 
Memphis,  opening  iikcvvise  the   ancient   repositories  of  the 
dead  and  lookijig  at  tlie  bodies.     Among  other  mad  deetl$,  he 
went  into  the  tempte  of  Vulcan,  and  mocked  the  image  in 
various  manners,^    That  image  of  Vulcan  is  very  f«imilar  to  the 
Phoenician  pataeci,  wiiich  those  people  bear  on  the  sterns  of 
their  triremes;  for  such  as  have  not  seen  thcnij  1  may  compare 
tlicse  pataeci  to  a  pigmy.*     Cambyses,  likewise,  went  into  the 
temple  of  the  Cabiri,  into  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  on< 
to  enter,   except,  at  least,  the  priest ;  he  likewise  burnt  ihl 
images,  after  greatly  insulting  them ;  those  images  are  ah 
similar  to  that  of  Vulcan,'  of  whom  they  are  said  to  be  th< 

38  cliildren. — It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  Camby^ 
most  have  been  completely  mad/  as  otherwise  he  certain h 
would  not  have  thought  of  turning  into  ridicule  temples*  am 
sacred  institutions ;  for,  were  one  to  offer  all  nations  to  mak^j 
their  choice  of  the  best  laws  out  of  all  codes,  they  would  cachy'] 
after  mature  reflection,  select  their  own,  so  convinced  ts  evei 
nation  that  its  own  institutions  are  much  the  best;  it  is  thcrelbrd 
improbable  that  any  one,  unless,  indeed,  he  w*ere  a  roadman,^ 
would  make  such  thmgs  an  object  of  iaugliter.    That  such  is  thr 
idea  of  all  men  with  respect  to  their  laws,  may  be  provctl  b; 
various  instances,  but  by  this  in  particular.     Darius,  durinj 
his  reign,  called  together  the  Greeks  who  were  with  him,  an< 
asked  them,  "  For  what  sum  they  would  undertake  to  eat  the 
'*  bodies  of  their  deceasc?d  fathers  r''     They  replied,  that  upon 
no  consideration  whatever  woukt  they  do  such  a  thing.  Dariitfi. 
aflerwards  summoned  those  Indians  that  are  calleti  Calatin^ 
and  are  in  the  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  their  parents*! 


'  »farairpo'SiJT0at,  "  to  do  any  thiu^ 
with  impunity  :**  this  verb  is  construed 
with  tt^  participle.    Si^hwiif.    Lex, 

«  Consult  Matlhiae,  Gr.  Grotum.  p. 
55S»  or  sect.  391,  tt,  ^b»,  1. 

•  Lit.  ♦*  \\t  who  has  not  seen  tbein, 
I  will  tleacdbe  la  him;  tUoy  are  the 
jniitatian  of  a  pigKiy.*" 

,  *  MatLhiaio,  Gr.  Grajam.  p.  540,  or 
wet  368,  5. 

*  The  reader  who,  after  perusing 
the  nine  books  of  Herodotus,  closes 
the  volume,  and  finds  that  he  remem- 
bers but  this  one  chapter,  will  surely 
not  deem  hii  time  ill-spent  The  his- 
torian gives  here  a  wholesome  lesson, 
which,  sooDi-r  or  later,  all  men  leam 


from  a  msiBterfar  more  severe  than  out 
honest  R,iitlior,l  mean  from  the  world! 
whose  tnstriJCtioQsare  oAen  purdb4is«d| 
at  the  expence  uf  character  tsaxd  foe 
tone.    **  These,"  says  Major  RenaeV 
contrasting  the  character  of  a  truel 
lover  of  liberty  with  that  of  the  di 
gagic  Bcouodrels  of  the  French  revc 
lutioti,  in  a  Btrain  highly  oharacteridtic 
of  the  Engliah  gentleoian,  •*  are  tha 
sentiments  of  a  republican,  whu^  ia  • 
order  to  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  cira^ 
liberty,  quitted  his  native  clty^  Huli< 
cama^aiia,  when  its  system  of  lawt] 
was  violated  by  tlie  tyrant  Lygdanflla.^ 
p.  7.     Tramlai. 
«  MKtihiac,  Or,  Granim.  p-  «&5. 
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he  nskixl  tUeiTi,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Grecians,  who  were  in- 
fornuHl  or  what  was  saitt  by  an  iriterprelcr,  "  For  what  sum  they 
**  would  ent^^e  to  cotisiniie  tlie  bodies  of  their  fatiiers  with 
"  fire:*'  the  Calatiae  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  and  begged 
him  to  be  more  religious  in  his  discourse.  Such,  theretbre, 
i&  the  opinion  of  nations  respecting  lliesc  matters ;'  and 
Pindar,  in  my  opinion,  is  right  wlieii  he  says  in  his  verses,  that 
**  Law  is  the  sovereign  of  all.*'' 

While  Cambyses  wm  carrylnrr  on  war  against  Egypt,  the  39 
Lacedemonians  led  an  expedition  also  against  Samos  and 
Polycrales  the  son  of  Ajax,  who,  having  raised  an  insurrection,, 
got  positession  of  the  island.  He  had  at  first  divided  the  state 
into  three  portion!^,  and  governed  with  his  brothers  Pantap- 
notuft  and  Syloson;  but,  liaving  afterwards  put  to  death  the 
former,  and  driven  the  younger,  Syloson,  out  of  the  country, 
lie  gol  possession  of  the  whole  of  Samos  :  while  lie  was  in  full 
power,  lie  entered  into  connexion  of  hospitality  wtili  Amasis, 
the  king  of  Egypt,  sending  him  gilts,  and  receiving  from  him 
others  in  return.  In  a  short  time,  the  jiower  ol  Polycrales 
suddenly  inci"eascd,  and  the  fame  of  it  spread  over  lonia,^  and 
all  tlie  r€5t  of  Greece ;  for,  wherever  he  undertook  an  expe- 
dition, all  succeeded  to  him  prosperously  :  he  bad  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  fifty-oared  galleys,  and  a  thousand  bowmen;  he 
attacked  and  pillagetl*  all  without  making  any  distinction  ;  for 
be  used  to  say,  that  he  conferred  a  greater  pleasure  on  a  friend*  (. 
by  returning  wliat  he  had  taken  from  him,  than  if  he  had  not 
originally  taken  it.  He,  accordingly,  took  possession  of  many 
of  the  islands,  and  even  several  cities  on  the  continent;  and 
among  others,  he  vanquished,  in  a  sea-figlit,  the  Lesbians,  who 
had  come  with  all  their  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the  Milesians, 
'I  beae  being  taken  prisoners,  and  chained,  were  made  to  dig 
out  the  whole  of  the  moat  round  Samos, — I'hc  great  pros-  4-0 
perity  of  Polycrates  did  not  escape  Amasis,  but  was  with  him 
an  object  of  inquietude:  and  Polycrates's  good  fortune  having 
increased  Ml  more,  Amasis  wrote  the  following  in  a  letter, 
and  transmitted  it  to  Samos.  *^  Amasis  to  Polycrates  says  as 
••  follows.  It  is  indeed  sw^eet  to  hear  that  a  man,  our  friend 
**  and  host^  flourishes ;  but  to  me  thy  great  success  docs  not 
*•  bring  pleasure,  convinced  as  I  am  that  the  divinity  is  jealous.* 


*  olirM  fiiv  %'vv  Toora  yivftftxarai \ 
l]ib^  I  tliiiik,  relate*  to  vc  i^  ovru  pt* 
tniftiKaai  rdl  Wipi  roi>c  vouovgy  a  tittle 
hi^^hcr  up;  being  one  of  lt>o»«  repe- 
iit«oiM  BQ  comroon  in  HcarocJotus,  and 
mogi  tAciuoi  writers,  Larcb<%r  Uonfi* 
1jiic«  "  tAtkf  la  coutiune  a  dv  force;" 
•ad  Schweig.  **"  ita  i|j;iiuf  baec  cooflti- 


tut  A  sunt/'     Tr^ndai. 
»  Pre»erved  by  the    Soholiait  on 

K.  r,  X,  "  and  ki$  yower  was  cele- 
bratiid/*  6fc. 
*  t^ipr  ^i  Kol  (yi .  See  the  note  on  i  68. 
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**  I  would  wish'  that  bolh  myseir,  nnd  thoso  whom  I  cherish, 

*•  niT^ht  be  siiccessfiii  in  some  thio^ifs  Imt  in  otliors  tail ;  iiikI  so 
*<  |>ass  ifiroiigh  life  in  viciKsitudf,  rather  than  Ik*  [n'osperous  \n 
It  |»very  thtnr^.  For  I  have  never  yd  heard  nieiilion  made  of 
**  any  one,  who,  after  beinp;  sucLesslul  in  every  ihin;;,  did  not 
**  at  last  die  completely  tniserable.  Do  thou,  therefore,  in 
•'  obedience  to  my  advice,  act  in  the  following  manner  agiiinst 
*'  thy  trood  lorlune;  consi(!er  what  thou  canst  find  the  most 
"  esteemed  by  thee,  and  when  deprived  of  which  thou  wilt  be 
•*  njost  <*Tieved  in  soul,  cast  it  aside,  so  that  it  may  never 
*'  again  come  among  men.  And  if,  after  so  doing,  succcsis 
**  does  not  befal  thee  in  tnrn  with  misfortnne,  apply  a  remedy 

41  *«  in  the  manner  I  propose.'*-^ Polycmte5,  having  rea<l  the 
letter,  and  conceiving  that  Amasis  gave  him  good  counsel,  set 
about  considering  which  of  his  possessions  would  grieve  him 
most  in  mind  by  the  loss;  and,  after  some  search,  he  deter- 
mined upon  this.  He  had  a  signet,  which  he  was  wont  to  wear, 
consisting  of  an  emerald  set  in  goltl:  it  was  ihe  work  of 
Theodorus  the  Samian,  son  of  Telecles,  When  he  Ijad  de- 
termined upon  casting  this  away,  he  acted  as  fiillows.  Having 
manned  a  Cidy-iyArcd  barge,  he  went  on  board,  and  then  g«ve 
orders  to  put  out  to  sea:  %vhcn  he  was  at  n  gotn!  distance 
from  the  island,  he  took  off  the  signet,  and,  in  tlie  sight  of  all 
on  board,  cast  it  into  the  deep;  having  so  itone,  he  returned; 

4i  and  being  arriveil  home,  gave  himself  up  to  sorrow. — But,  on 
the  fiftli  or  sixth  day  alter,  the  following  circimistance  hap- 
penet!  to  him.  A  fisnernum  having  caught  a  large  and  fine 
fish,  thonglit  it  worthy  of  being  presented  to  Polycrates: 
wherefore,  taking  it  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  he  sakl  he 
wished  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Polycrates:  being 
successful  in  his  application,'  he  presented  the  fish,  saying. 


passai^c,  and  a  siniilnr  one  in  the  dii' 
course  f»f  Solon  to  Croesus,  i.  hnve 
bt^n  tho  siilijccl  of  much  tlisquiHilion, 
«9  It  would  si'ftm  nt  lirat  aiglu  tlinl 
HermlotuB  attributes  to  Ike  diviiuty 
one  of  the  wunit  passions  of  huiniui 
nature^  I  incaB  «nvy:  nnd,  indeed, 
Plutarch  nrctisea  Ihe  hUtorian  of  so 
(loiDg  in  direct  terras.  Wc  must  not 
expect  to  find  ttniitr*^  llie  etlinickH 
those  sublinip  ide^  of  the  divitilty  fur 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  inini<?* 
difltc  revelations  of  Ihe  Almii;lity  :  I 
c»nrtot,  however,  but  be  of  itie  opinion 
of  Larcber  that  by  ^Qovfobc  Hcnadotuj* 
means  the  hostUity  of  tha  divinity 
Against  that  pride  ko  often  engendered 
by  Buccets  in  the  human,  heart,  and 
not  the  reg^ret  which  too  many  men 


feel  At  the  prosperity  of  Ujeir  fellow 
crpalurei«.  The  epithet  "jealous"?!* 
not  of  unusual  applicntion  to  (be  \l- 
roiffhty  in  the  Scriptures,  where  the 
rtense  of  the  word  is  known  to  every 
Christian.  Exod,  x.  See  Sehtrrif;. 
LeX^  Herttd.  VOC.  ^Oo>'*pr'n;.      Trrr-  .    > 

'  See  Valcknaer's  note  on  li 
pre^sion  of/4aX\av;  Herod,  Ed.  ♦•im^. 
Hi,  337- 

'  XutpijiTapTi^^  'tt  (A  roi'Tot',  "  cum 
hoc  ej  successisaet/'  i.  e.  huvln^  suc- 
ceeded in  ubtaioin^  ^vhat  he  aakcd. 
The  verba,;^<d/^)»;(i'^and  the  compound 
wiuixuiiitiiv^  arc  frequently  taken  in 
this  sense  without  the  general  addition 
of  tt'ri'X't'^f-  Larchfr  ;  Schtceig  i>Jt. 
HertHi ;  We^€ling.  Not. 
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Slre^    I    Kavc*    cnugkit    lliis    fish,    but    do    nut    iliink    it 

[•*  riglit  tv  take  it  to  in;irket,  nlhvii  I   aiu   one  dial  earns  lii« 

*♦  lireuil  by  ihc  toil  uF  his  hamis;  on  ihc  coiitrniy,  I  rnunj^ineil 

^*  it   would   be   wi>rihy  of  thyself  and  tliy  dignity;  1   have, 

thcrcfoiv,  brought  it  thcc  as  a  ^ilU"     Polycratcs,  pleased 

fitli  this  addrevss,  replietl  in  these  \v(»rtls:   *^  Thou  hast  acted 

^'  very  properly  ;  and  I  owe  thee  double  thanks,  both  for  thy 

^*  speecn,  and  for  the  gilL^     We  invite  tfiee  to  dinner."     The 

:nian,  accordingly,  prtnul  t^l'the  honour^  went  liomevvards : 

iti'hile,  the  servant^j,  having  cut  up  ihc  lish,  found  Poly- 

tch>*i4  signet  lying  in  its  lK4ly :  n-sso<»n  as  they  espietl  it,  (hey 

iKik  it,  ancU  fuH  oljoy,  uinieil  it  to  their  master,  and  giving  him 

he  signet,  told  him  in  what  manner  it  liad  licen  found.  Poly- 

TAtc»  could   not  but   think   the   accident  superhuman  ;"''  he, 

icrcfjjre,  wrote  all  down  in  a  Jettcr,  as  well   what  he  had 

lone,  as  wl»at  had  briidlefi  him  ;  and,  having;  written,  delivered 

lo  be  carried^  into  Egj'pt. — Amasis,  Iiaving  jxTn.sed  the '1-3 
'Iter  that  cxime  to  him  from  Polycrates,  &aw  that  it  would  be 
lut  t>f  the  power  ota  man  to  rescue  anotijcr  from  the  calamity 
iboiit  to  brfal  hinj,  and  that  Polycrates  could  not  end  his  lile 
It  prosperity,  since  he  was  fortunate  in  all  things ;  and  found 
ill  L-\'en  what  he  cast  away.  Sending,  therefore,  a  lierald 
im  at  Samos^  he  declared  that  he  cancelled  the  contract  of 
ilahty  :  this  lie  did  for  fhc  following  purpose;  lest,  in  tlie 
of  direfid  and  great  nnslbrlunes  befalling  Polycratesj  lie 
liotiUl  be  sorrowcil  in  luind  as  for  a  friend. 

It  was,  therefore,  iigauist  this  Polycrates,  thus  fortunatCs  in  44 
•very  thing,  that  the  Lacedemonians  made  war,  being  mtrt'atcd 
to  ilo  by  the  Samians,  who  snbsetjuently  rounded  Cydonia, 
'  ^        -    At  the  time  that  Cambyse^  son  of  Cyrus  was  collect- 
or to  invade  Egypt,  Polycrates  dcspalched  a  messenger 
|lo  him,  and  bogged  he  would  likewise  send  to  him  at  Samos, 
iiid  a*k  for  some  troops.*     Cambyses,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
imcssngey   nothing    lolli,    sent  to  Samos,  begging   Polycrates 
woiikl  hcni]    a   mival  armament   to  accompany   him   againsl 
rpt.      Polycrates,  thereupon,  choosing  such  of  the  citizens 
^uspecteii  most  of  a  desire  to  rcu<.»l,  despatched  them 
ird  forty  triremes,  chargitig  Cambyses,  at  the  same  time, 
lOt  li»  send  them  back. — According  to  the  aectmnt  of  some,  45 
[liiusiO  of  the  Samians  that  were  sent  away  by  Polycrates  did 
Inol  go  to  Kgj'pt;  but  having  in  their  course  reached  the  Car- 
[patbian  fica,MicId  counsel,  and  determined  upon  not  continuing 

•  Lit,  **  ami  the  fawmr  is  double,     Mimcliiiies  j^overns  Ihe  dative,  ils  Kpii- 
tb  of  the  mJdrvAs  and  Hie  tfifl."  «r»^  ijiXHuv  ra  tov  Si»Xw>'0Ct  i.  86. 

*  Thy  ?i  fh  1*  ^hAvKfutrta)  *fiJX0f  '  Spc  ihe  aame  exprcBsion  in  t .  95. 
,i,j:  "  Ihr  Ihtnisrht  *  Maltliimf,  Gr.  Gmmiii.  set:!.  &3t, 
Unl  the  ei enl  was    oltM.  2- 

I  XcorOdi  In  thisscusc        ^  i¥  Ka(*nai}t(if  ntie  ii.  t6S, 


^u]•♦■ 


[iniuiiLU. 
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their  voya^  any  farther;  but  accortling  to  others,  ihi'y  ili 
reach  to  ligypt,  niitl  were  seen  there,*  but  Hetl  i'roni  ihenoel' 
As  they  were  steenng  back  to  Snmop,  Poly  crates  met  them 
with  his  ships,  and  engaged  battle:  the  returning  Samians 
having  conquered,  landed  on  the  isle,  ami  there,  engaging  in 
a  lanu-figlu,  were  worsted,  wliereiipon  they  made  saiJ  tor 
Lacedenion.  There  are,  however,  some  who  relate  that,  in 
this  latter  action^  they  that  came  from  Egypt  conquered  Poly- 
crates;  but,  in  my  opinion,  their  statement  is  inaccurate;  for 
Uiey  would  have  had  no  necessity  of  ealhng  for  the  as^iiHtance 
of  the  Lacetlemoiiianh,  it^  indeed,  tliey  were  of  themselves 
sulTicient  to  rethice'  Polycratcs;  add  to  this,  that  neither  will 
reason  allow  that  Poly  crates,  who  had  mercenary  troops,  and 
bowmen  of  his  own,  in  such  vast  quantities,  should  have  been 
ilefeateil  by  the  returning  Samians,  who  were  few  in  number. 
I^loreoter  Potycratcs  had  brought  togutlicr,  in  the  docks,  tlic 
wives  and  chiSdren  of  the  citizens  subject  to  him,  auti  held 
them  ready  to  burn,  together  with  the  docks,"  in  case  tlic 
Samians  should  join  with  their  returning  countrymen  to  betray 

46  him. — When  the  Samians,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Poly- 
crates,  were  come  to  Sparta,  they  stood  before  the  archons 
and  pronounced  a  long  speech,  making  most  earnest  en- 
treaties: at  tills  first  interview,  ilie  archons  made  answer, 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  beginning  of  the  speech,  and  did 
not  comprehend  the  latter  part.  Aftcrwartls,  at  a  second  au- 
dience, the  Samians,  bringing  a  leathern  bag,*  said  nothing 
more  than  thfs;  **  Tlie  bag  wants  flour."  The  archons  replied, 
^  that   the  word    "  bag"  was   superfluous  ;*  they   determined, 

*^  however,  to  give  them  assistance. — Afterwards  the  Lace- 
demonians, having  made  due  preparations,  waged  war  against 
Samos;  as  a  return,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Samians, 


'  ^rXatr^o/tii'ot'Ciuiinitsoftwonioaii- 
ings,  **  oliservatoa"  and  *'  in  costodia 
habiins."     Hihweig,  Lex.  Herod,  mc^ 

*  irapirrTtifHf  in  the  preterite  attd 
2iid  ftoriiit,  fiignifiea,  **  I  am  sulHiuod,** 
"  I  am  t'ompi^ned  lo  yielel :"  &ee  iii. 
13.  In  llie  middle  vitice^  this  verb  is 
taken  actively,  Hnd  signifies  "  I  buIj- 
due,"  *'  ]  coin|>el  to  Burrender:"  ex- 
cept in  the  1st  future,  where  it  id 
taken  in  a  patisive  sen&e,  as  in  iii. 
155.     Lurcher, 

'  See  ?yiaUliiae,  Cr.  Oratnm.  p.  fi63, 
or  AocL  dOO./. 

*  BifXoKOi  ia  properly  a  "  leathern 
sack  :"  Hcsychiufiexplamsiitby  tifrK^^ 
^ippAftvo^.  It  is  also  evplained  tj>i 
GlMgii  m&b,  ^*  \a&  ad  fereodum  paDenj 


ex  corio,  quod  mlK lea  fe ran t.  f^rcker. 
*  TTffiupyfi^o/miBiijrDificft literally"  lo 
do  some lliiiiK  su|>eriluou&and  useless  :^ 
hence  this  phrase  admits  of  two  meuii* 
inga ;  the  first  is  that  given  by  St'bneider 
in  hi«  Gr  and  tJerni.  Lexicon  ;  **  that 
tbey  had  dtmc  Bumelhing  superfluous 
with  (he  bug,  inasmuch  as  Ihey  shewe 
it,  while  it  was  sufficient  lo  menti 
it,  [mit  dem  Sncke  hiUten  sie  ct 
Ucberfliis$:ig«ii  gethan,  dofis  sie  thn 
gczeigt  hiktten ;"]  the  second  is  "  that 
tbey  had  done  too  much,  i.  e.  had 
been  too  garrulous  in  using  the  word 
BuXaKov;  i»  e.  it  would  have  been  suf- 
licient  to  shew  the  bag^  and  say.  for 
instance,  (tX^irwv  littrOm,*'  Sthtcfig, 
Lex.  Herod,  i  Schntid.  Gr.  Grrfn.Xfse, 
loa.  irepi«pydso/iai. 
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for  ft  previous  fiivoiir,  because  ihe  Saniians  lhcni.selves  liad 
bdbre  come  to  the  asbislancc  of  the  Laccdomoiiiuiis  against 
t[ie  Messenians,  with  a  fieet  of  ships.  But)  as  the  Laceuenio- 
ntans  represent,  they  did  not  undertake  the  war  so  nuich  to 
afford  relief  to  the  intreating  Samians,  as  %vilh  a  design  of 
being  avenged  of  the  robbery  ol"  the  bowl  whicli  they  had 
«ent  to  Croesus,  and  of  that  of  the  corselet  wliich  Aniasis,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  hail  sent  to  ihenj  as  a  gift ;  lor  the  Samians 
had  Uikcn  u  corselet  the  year  before  they  stole  the  howl.  This 
corsc'let  was  of  linen,  and  adonietl  wiili  a  great  number  of 
Bgures,  inwoven  with  gold  and  plant  wool;*  but  even  the 
separate  direads  make  it  an  object  deserving  of  admiration; 
each  of  which,  although  fine,  contains  within  itself  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  twines,  all  distinctly  visible.  Such  another  is 
thai  also  which  Aniasis  dedicated  to  Minerva  at  Lindus, 

Tbe  Corinthians  also  readily  contributed  towards  exciting  4d 
this  expedition  against  Sainos.  For  there  had  been  an  oflTencc 
committed  against  llicm  likewise  by  the  Samians  in  the  gcne- 
mttoti  previous  to  this  expedition,  about  the  same  time  of  the 
carrying  off  of  the  bowl.'  J^criandcr  the  son  of  Cypsclus  des- 
patched to  Alyattes  at  Sardis,  three  hundred  sons  of  the  first 
uieti  among  the  Corcyreans,  to  be  gelded ;  the  Corinthians^ 
who  were  conveying  the  lads,  having  touched  at  Sanios,  the 
inlanders,  informtil  of  the  real  motive  of  their  being  taken  to 
Sardi^  first  instructeti  the  youths  to  touch  the  temple  of 
Diana;  and  then,  as  Uioy  would  not  allow  the  suppliants  to 
be  pulled  from  the  temple,  niul  the  Coriiilliians  refused  sul>- 
bibteuce  to  the  boys,  the  Samiiins  instituted  u  festival,  which 
ihey  celebrate  in  the  same  manner  to  this  day.  During  the 
whole  time  that  the  lads  remained  suppliants,  as  soon  as  nigbt 
fell,  they  placed  uithin  the  temple  chorusscs  of  boys  and  girls; 
at  the  same  time  enacting  by  law  that  tliose  of  tfic  chorusses 
§hpuld  carry  willi  them  cakes  of  sesame  and  honey,  to  the 
end  that,  by  snatching  them  away,  the  Corcyrean  youths 
might  have  wherewithal  to  eat-  This  continue  till  such  time 
as,  at  last,*  the  Corinthians,  who  were  appointed  guards  over 
the  luds,  had  abandoned  them,  and  departed;  the  Samians 
then  conveyed  the  boys  back  to  Corcyra, — Now,  if,  after  the  49 
death  of  Periander,  friendship  had  existed  between  the  Co- 
rintliJuns  and  Corcyreans,  tlie  former  would  not,  for  this  rea- 
n,  have  contributed  to  the  expedition  against  Samos;  but 
»iii  the  time  that  the  Corintluans  colonized  the  island  of 


'  C'olt*»o,  b#iyi>nd  a  doubts  '  i^  rovro  - 

*  b€e  MaHhiue,  Gr.Gramin.p.SSS,    -  .  .  .  donee.*' 
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Corey ra,  the  two  pc(»ple  nru  i»t  liiHeroiice  vvith  one  anotLer  r 
so  Unit  the  Corititbiims  i»till  rccolloclcd  ilie  injury  ihvy  liutl 
recclvei!  at  tfio  huiuls  of  the  Samiaus.  PLTJaiuler  had  sek-ftwl 
the  Bon&  of  llic  first  mow  anions  the  Corcvrcaiis,  and  sent 
tluMii  to  Sartlis  to  be  geldedj  out  of  a  sj>int  of  retaliation,  for 
the  Corey rcaas  liac(  first  bet^iiti  the  committing  of  flagrant. 

50  outrages  against  hiniscUV — For  after  Periantler  had  put  U 
duatii  Ids  own  wife  Meiibsa/  the  following  calaiiiiiy,  in  athlU 
tion  tt)  what  had  before  hap[>cned,  befel  liim.  lie  had  iwi 
sons  by  Melissa,  the  first  seventeen  years  of  ago,  and  the  othei 
eighteen:  these  youths,  their  maternal  grandsirc  Procles,  wild 
was  tyrant  of  E]>idaurus,  sent  for  to  come  and  visit  him  :  hi 
treated  them  with  kindness,  as  was  natural,  seeing  they  wcr« 
the  i^ons  of  his  own  daughter;  when  lie  sent  llieni  back,  h< 
jifdd  to  them,  as  he  was  accompanying  them:  '*  Do  you  know^ 
'*  hoys,  w1h»  killed  your  mother?"  i'his  speech  the  ekler  on( 
took  no  account  of;  but  the  younger,  who.se  name  was  Lyct>- 
phroUj  was  struck  with  sorrow  when  he  heard  it,  so  that,  on 
his  return  to  Corinlh,  he  would  not  speak  to  his  father,  as 
Wing  the  murtlercr  of  his  mother,  neither  would  he  join  with 
hiiu  in  couversatloUj  or  return  any  answer  to  liis  father  wliei 
he  (juestioiied  him.      At  last,  Feriander,  impelled  by  angei 

51  tlrovc  liiu)  from   home. — Having  thus  expelled  the  youth,  he 
enquired  of  the  elder  on  what  theu-  grandlather  luicl  diiscourseil 


>  By  murdering  his  son ;  see  c.  53, 
HI  fin. 

^  i'li<»  Ueath  of  Melissa  happ*ne*l  in 
tunseqiicnce  of  a  kick  eh*?  reteiveil, 
du(it»|j;  her  pregnancy,  from  licr  lius- 
brind. 

''  Lurt'hpr  lake!»  (hin  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  diHerfiicc  he  mnkr-s 
bclwccin  TvptJi'i'ifC  antl  fiamXtVf;  i  1 
do  not  feel  einy  necessity  of  ttpologiy,- 
ingforftddinir  it  here. — The  pods  fro- 
quentty  confound  riffmvvng  wilU  fifwt^ 
Xiilf :  but  lire  prose  writerit,  1  think, 
make  a  ^rcat  difference ;  for  instance, 
they  never  call  Uio  kiiips  of  Per&m, 
Lpcedemon,  and  Athens,  tyruntn  ; 
whereas  th<^y  give  Hint  name  tu  the 
kings  of  Syracuse,  lo  Fisifitralus,  &:c. 
Tyrant,  aniong  the  Greeks,  siiniifleB 
an  usiirper  poverning  a  nation  con- 
trary to  it«  will,  vvtthuMl  its  npprobii- 
tion,  even  though  he  intiy  foUiiw  the 
dictates  of  justice.  I^isistratus,  for 
inistnnce,  wuk  a  tyrant,  though  bis  i^o- 
vcromenl  was  of  a  mild  nature  ;  Hiero 
was  one  likewise,  and  yet  Xenoj^hnn 
makes  aneulogium  of  hiin  in  the  L>i&- 


conrsci,  entitled,  **  Hieron,  «cc  Tjf' 

rannicus  :*'  in  Ibis  treat  iae  be  cou*^ 
stAntly  leriiia  him  rti{>(tvi'Of  ;  a  cir- 
cuinslanre  which  Iwis  led  nniny  to  ite- 
liove  that  the  term  minlit  be  taken  I 
a  good  sense  with  the  tJreekii, where; 
in  Trench  (t  is  by  no  means  eqai>\«c 
it  t^i^'^nUks  hUo,  in  mir  biui^uage, 
legitimnte  prinre,  j^overniiig;  a  society, 
contrary  to  its  natore,  intention,  and 
primilive  scope.  Ilui  let  ur  refer  lo 
Xcnuphon :  "  Socrates,  Soc.  Mem.  ir. 
c.  6,  ^  12,  tliDii^ht  that  royalty  and 
tyranny  vvi-re  too  dillVrt'nt  kinds  of 
government.  Thai  where  the  subjectn 
were  ijoverned  by  tlieir  «»wn  consent, 
and  coftformably  to  the  laws,  he  re- 
l^ardeti  as  a  royalty :  but  he  called  a 
tyranny  that  where  the  subjects  were 
Rovenied  contrary  to  their  m)l,anfl 
in  a  munjuT  opposite  to  the  laws,  but 
agreeable  to  tlie  cajirices  uf  llie  prince." 
Lnrehir,  Onincs  autem  et  habcnlur 
et  dicunlnr  T>rftnnij  i|ui  polest?ilt» 
sunt  pcrpelua  in  en  rivitate,  fjiiar  li- 
bifrtale  usa  cet,  Cvrn.Nvp.  MUtiad.  Jw 
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llicm;  the  youii^  nmii  relnted,  thnt  he  hail  trenleO  ihcm 
with  kitiilfiosH,  but  did  not  call  to  hii^  rc^CDHiTlion  die  laiigimi^e 
Procles  had  held  to  thcni  at  the  time  he  disniisstil  ihern,  not 
having  at  first  taken  any  account  of  it.  Still  Pcriantlcr  dcv 
dared  it  could  iiof  he  but  that  he  must  have  su^g^csted  some- 
thiiij^  to  them ;  and  pressed  hini  with  questiuin;  whereupon, 
the  yoiniij  man,  reeollecting  liimself,  related  al&o  the  jibove 
speech  t>r  Procles.  Periander,  hiivin<^  reflected  un  this,  and 
boin^  dctenninetl  not  to  shew  any  indulgence,  sent  a  messen- 
ger to  those  people  where  his  banishiiJ  bon  lived,  forbidding 
them  to  admit  him  in  thfir  houses;  the  youth*  thus  driven 
out,  us  often  as  he  went  to  another  liouse,  was  constantly' 
drivm  from  that  likewise,  Periander  threatening  all  such  as 
received  him,  and  commandincr  them  to  tirive  him  away.  So 
the  youth,  handieti  about,  went  from  houi<e  to  house  among 
his  conipanion&;  who,  though  in  fear,  still  received  him,  as 
l>eing  son  to  Periander. — At  last  Periander  made  a  procla*  52 
tnation,  that  whoever  either  admitted  liim  in  their  bouses,  or 
conversed  with  hin»,  should  pay  to  Apollo  a  certain  doodantJ, 
mentioning  t!ie  amount.  In  conset|ucnce  of  this  proclamation, 
none,  therefore,  would  cither  converse  with  him,  or  admit  him 
into  their  houses;  and,  indecxl,  neither  would  the  youth 
vouchjiafe  to  attempt  what  was  forbidden,  but,  obstinate  in 
his  purpose,  would  lie  down  in  the  porticoes.  On  the  fourth 
day,  Periander,  seeing  hinvreducetl  to  dirt*  and  hunger,  took 
pity  on  him;  and  remitting  his  anger,  he  i\rv^'  near  to  him, 
and  sniil :  '*  Mv  son,  which  of  these  things  is  prefemble,  the 
**  ittalti  in  whicli  thou  now  art,  or  to  receive  the  sovereign 
**  power,  and  all  the  advantages  I  now  possess,  by  being  olx?- 
•♦diont  to  thy  fiither?  Thou,  who  art  my  own  son,  and  king 
**  over  I  he  wealthy  4Corinih,  hast  chosen  a  vagabond  hfe,  op- 
**  posing  thyself  and  shewing  anger  to  one,  towards  whom 
**  thou  shonfdst,  least  of  all,  act  in  that  manner.  For  if  in 
**  our  family*  there  has  happened  any  calamity,  from  which 
**  thou  harbourcst  suspicion  agidnst  me,  it  has  fallen  on  me, 
**  and  1  feel  the  greater  sorrow^  for  it,  since  I  myself  was  the 
••  pefpeirator.*     But,  seeing  how  much  bwtter  it  is  to  excite 


«  See  9f9tthmf,  Gr,  Gram.  p.  925, 
or  Bfici,  598|  9*     ffernminn.  ad  Viger.  n. 

^    '  "  u>n  (iKoveFtym 

mr  itlietl.  Ik'fore 

the  11-"-  •  t  tnjtii,  I.'  I m  lit  biilliiijgc  WAS 
ft!  i>M:«Mttry  tbr  lieallli  na  fur  clcuttli- 
lie*s,iiiore  pa.rticulur1v  in  hot  dintuti^. 


•  iv  avrriifTt,  Wt&e\hif^  and  Coray 
sapply  7rpifyfta<n.  Scbweigliacusier, 
after  Ueiskius,  tAken  it  to  b«  equh'3t< 
lent  to  iv  rifih%  ^*  Hpud  nos,  in  fnmilia 
noslm ;"  so  likewise  in  iv.  97. — 
Schwfif.  Lex-  Wrrorf.  rof.atroc,  5 

♦  There  is  no  necessity  of  ch*iiie»nj? 
rd  ttXivv  into  r6ff«fj  irXrf r,  accordittfi 
to  the  cotijwyture  of  Coray,  because 
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**  envy  than  pily,  and  likewise  how  prejiidicml  to  cherisli 
**  anger  against  [larents  and  superiors,  do  thou  reinrn  home." 
Thus  df(t  Periaiuler  endeavour  to  ciieck  \ih  son  ;  but  the 
young  tnan  made  no  other  reply  to  his  father  than  by  saying, 
that  he  oweil  himself  a  dcodand  to  the  god,  for  having  con- 
versed with  him.  Periander,  seeing  that  the  evil  of  hi$>  son 
was  irrenieiliahle  and  insuperable,  mannetl  a  sliip,  and  sent 
him  to  Corcyra  out  of  his  sight;  tor  be  was  master  likewise 
of  that  isbxnd.  Periander,  having  sent  away  his  son,  waged 
war  against  his  father-in-law  Procles,  regarding  him  as  the 
chief  cause  of  his  present  calamities.  He  took  Epidaurus,  and 
33  seized  Pmcles,  whose  life  he  preservetl. — But  afterwards,  in 
the  course  of  lime,  wlien  Periander  was  growing  old,  and  felt 
that  he  was  no  longer  capable  of  him'seli'to  inspect  and  ma^y,^ 
nage  affiiirs,  fie  sent  to  Corcyra,  inviting  Lycophron  to  tHMl 
sovereign  power;  for  he  diif  not  observe  any  aptilude  for  btt-^" 
siness  in  his  eldest  son,*  who  was  evidently  lo-him  slow  of  in- 
tetlecL  Lycophron,  however,  did  not  even  fionour  the  person 
who  brought  ttie  message  with  a  reply;  whereupon  Periander, 
anxious  for  the  ynuth,  despatched,  in  the  seconti  place,  to  hira 
his  sister,  the  daughter  of  Periantler  himself,  thinking  the 
young  man  would  listen  most  to  her.  She  arrived,  and  said: 
■**  Wouldst  thou,  brother,  that  the  sovereign  power  shouii^J 
**  fall  into  the  hands  of  others,  and  thy  father's  propertjf^H 
**  squandered,  rather  than  go  and  receive  it  thyself?  Return, 
"  and  cease  to  inflict  punishment  on  tliyself ;  obstinacy  is  but 
'*  an  inauspicious  possession  ;  st^k  not  to  remedy  one  evil  by 


"another;  many  prefer  what  is  lenient  before  what  is  just  i 
"  and  many,  ere  this,  by  pursuing  the  claims  ,      "    " 
*'  have  lost  those  of  their  fathers.     The  sove 
*'  pery  holding;    still  many  arc  its  suitors. 


that  correlative  is  comnionly  unilt^r- 
stood.  See  Hitogeeven  ile  FartJculis 
Oraecis,  lix.  3.  Them  ia  no  flouht 
whatever  thai  Htpyafrduijv  sigoilieSf 
*'  I  have  kilk'tl:'*  or^«  is  a  personal 
prcjooun,  signifying^  "  ipsum,  ipsam/' 
Periander  dtiren  not  say  to  his  koii^ 
"1  have  hillcij  tliy  motKer;"  he  merely 
say^,  **  1  have  killed  her,"  wishintj, 
perhaps,  lo  dimini.sh  the  tiurror  af  his 
criiDe.  LarchcTy  and  Hchweig,  Lex. 
Htrod.  roc,  UtfiyuZioBau  I  have  said, 
**  since  1  %vas  the  perpetrator ;"  not 
because  the  Latin  trntialalionis  hiivi*, 
**  ID  perpetravi,"  wliith  I  know  Ut  Le 
incorrect^  l)ut  because  I  thought  tluit 
by  80  doing  I  did  nut  lift  up  the  vwil 


which  PeriaJadef  seems  to  wish 
throw  over  his  crime.  I  uiaWe  tl 
observation  in  anticipation  of  an 
naluired  reproach,  which^  no  douil 
some  of  my  friends  will  not  be  utiwj 
ling  to  cast  ag«iu»t  luj  traosUtioa. 
TransUd. 

'  Construction:  obie  ivtiitpa  ydp 
Tt^  Trpfaj^vTfpt^  T*jv  Taiivy  (ri»  tli 
Sifvardv   to.    rrpijyintTa  iir»pay:) 
ellipsiK  be ini(  supplied  from  what  gQCM 
before.    Schwcig, 

^  oZroc,  "  pateilial  posseBsions, 
trimony:"  9^,  like  /iiv,  is  equivalei 
to  airrbt'f  avrrfv^  atiTo  :    and,  conse* 
fjuently,  may  here  be  referred  lo  oLtoj/, 
Sihwdg.    Larcher. 
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already  old,  rt nil  beyond  the  vigour  of  life;  give  not  thy 
"  owrt  aJvuiUages  away  to  others."  The  sister  thuis  addressed 
him,  in  the  most  persuasive  hingHJi«^e,  having  been  instructed 
by  her  father :  but  the  young  man,  in  reply,  declared  he 
would  never  go  to  Corintfj,  so  long  as  he  understood  Iiis  father 
was  in  existence.  The  huly,  having  made  her  report,  Periau- 
der,  in  t^»e  third  place,  despatches  a  Iierald,  intending  himself 
to  CO  to  Corcyra ;  and  ordered  his  son  to  return  to  Corinth, 
ana  succeed  in  the  sovereign  powei'.  The  youth,  having  ac- 
ceded to  this  proposal,  Periander  made  ready  to  depart  for 
Corcyra,  as  did  his  son  for  Corinth:  but  the  Corcyreans, 
having  an  inkling  of  aH  these  tilings,  put  the  young  man  to 
death,  so  tliat  Periander  mi^ht  not  come  over  to  their  coun* 
try.  In  retaliation  for  whicn,  Periander  look  vengeance  on 
the  Cotcyreans. 

The  Lacedemonians,  having  arrived  with  a  vast  armament,  5i 
besieged  Samos;  they  approached  the  wall,  and  stormed  a 
tower  situate  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  suburb  of  the  place;  but  af- 
terwards, Poiycrates  himself  coming  to  its  succour  with  a  large 
botly  of  men,  they  were  repulsed;  meanwhile  the  auxiliaries 
iwul  a  good  nHmber  of  tlie  Samians  themselves,  made  a  sally 
from  the  upper  tower  standing  on  the  rid^^je  of  the  hill ;  but 
thet»e,  after  withstanding  for  a  sliort  time  the  Lacedemonians, 
fled  back  to  their  quarters ;  and  the  besieging  party  made 
gteal  slaughter  in  the  pursuit. — If  all  the  Lacedemonians  pre-  55 
f^fit  had  tliat  day  behaved  like  Arch  ins  and  Lycopas,  Sainos 
might  have  been  taken:  for  ibose  two  alone,  pursuing  the 
fugitives  within  the  ramparts,  and  being  cut  oft'  from  any 
tgre^  fell  in  the  city  of  the  Samians.  1  myseJf  have  met  with 
another  Archias,  son  of  Arcljias  Samius,  and  the  third  de- 
scendant' from  this  Archias;  he  was  at  Pitane,  for  he  belonged 
to  that  place.  This  person  honoured  the  Samians  more  than 
aJl  other  strangers,  and  said  that  the  name  of  Samius  was 
l^ven  to  his  father,  because  Archias,  his  father's  father,  had 
perished  fighting  valiantly  at  Samos:  he  statetl,  that  he  ho- 
noured the  Samians,  because  his  grandsire  had  been  burieil 
by  Uiem  at  tJie  public  charge. — 'Phe  Lacetlemonians,  having  56 
been  forty  days  employed  in  the  siege  of  Samos,  and  their 
aflairs  not  having  advanced  any  the  farther,' departed  back  to 
the  Peloponnesus;  and>  as  an   unfounded^  report  goes,  it  is 


1.0.  lite  grandson  of  the  Arckifti, 
•mho  1VU  ftUin  Rt  Smtnoa ;  in  speaking 
•f  fciiealofncal  deg;r«ea,  the  Greeks 
oiNB|krij*ed  the  two  eitretnen  ;  thus  the 
•on  WMs  the  second  descendant^  the 
^mndaon  the  tliird,  and  thu  greats 
Cnwdsoii  the  iburtb.  See  i.  d I,  note  ^ 
VOL,  I.  F  f 


9,  of  this  work.     Transltti. 

*  "Conslmction :  ovfiv  ri  Ta>v  wptiy- 
fiartat*  TrpoeprrfTrrr ro  ic  rd  irp5<TWj"  mid 
as  nothing  of  their  iiffuirs  was  ad- 
vanced itny  the  farther.** 

'  See  Mattkifte,  Gr.Graium  p.  66a, 
or  sect.  45T,  s. 
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slated  that  Polvcratcs,  having  caused  n  great  qaatitity  of  coins 
of  the  country  to  be  struck  in  lead,  and  tlieu  gill  over,  gave  it 
them;  upon  the  receipt  of  which,  they  accordingly  took  their 
departure*  I'his  was  the  first  expedition  into  Ai^ia  undertaken 
by  the  Duriaii  Lacedemonians. 

57  Thohc  of  the  Samians  who  had  raibed  war  against  Polycrate*, 
hailed  away  likewise  for  Siphnus,  as  soon  as  the  Lacedemo- 
nians Were  about  lo  abandon  theui ;  for  t!iey  were  in  want  of] 
means:  the  aflairs  of  tlic  Siplinians  flourished  in  those  times ;| 
so  that  they  were  the  most  opulent  of  the  islanders,  gold] 
and  silver  ores  being  found  in  their  island  in  such  abundanccv^ 
that  out  of  the  tenth-part  of  the  produce,  a  treasury  haaj 
been  dedicated  at  Delphi,  equal  to  the  most  weallhy  ;  these, 
people  useil  every  year  to  divide  the  riches  produced  from  the] 
mines  among  diemselves.*  While  they  were,  therefore,  erecting 
the  treasury,  they  consulted  the  oracle,  whether  the  prosperity^ 
they  tlien  enjoyed  would  endure  a  long  time;''  when  the  Pytliimj 
pronounced  to  them  the  following  oracle:  "When  in  Siphuui 
**  the  prytaneum  shall  be  white,  and  the  market  likewise  clad  I 
*'  in  white,  then  will  there  be  need  of  some  prudent  man  toj 
"  watch  agiiinst  a  wooden  band,'  and  red  ambassador."  Thei 
prytaneum  and  market-place  of  the  Siphnians  were,  at  the 

5S  time  (he  Samians  arrived^  built  of  Parian  marble. — This  oracle 
they  were  not  able  to  comprehend,  eitlier  at  the  lime  it  wa«^ 
given,  or  when  the  Samians  came;  for  as  soon  as  the  latter; 
had  touched  at  Siphnus,  they  sent  one  of  their  ships,  willi 
ambassadors  aboard,  t<j  die  city ;  now,  in  former  days,  all 
-vessels  were  painled  with  red  lead;  and  tliat  wiis  what  thel 
Fythia  foretold  to  them,  bidding  them  beware  **  of  a  wooden? 
band  and  red  ambassador."     The  messengers  having  accord-] 
ingly  arrived,  asked  the  Siphnians  to  give^  them  ten  talents;} 
but    the   Siphnians    refusing    to    do   so,   they    ravaged    the 
country.      The   Siphnians^   informed   of  this,  directly  came 
forward  in  the  defence  of  their  lands,  and  engaging  the  enemy,, 
were  defeatetk     Many  i^i  them  were  cut  off  Iroin  their  retreatj 
to  the  city  by  the  Sam i fins ;  who,  after  tliis  action,  exact( 

59  from   tliem   one  hundred  talents, — I'hc  Samians  then  pun»^ 
chafed  of  the  i^eople  of  Hermione,  for  a  sum  of  money,  tiie 


'  The  Siphniaiia,  as  Larober  ob. 
aerveii,  bec&ttie^  in  the  sequel  of  time, 
\k&  iitiserable  as  Ibey  hud  been  o)m* 
lent:  atYbrding  another  iastAacet  that 
the  inonuiM)!)  of  Ute  precious  iiietulii, 
ti4ioii(>r  ur  tater,  produces  tlie  duwufal 
of  tmtious.     Translut. 

»  LiL  *'  whuther  jl  was  pos&ible 
(oI«  rl  Ian)  thai  Ww  present  ^idvaa- 
uges  should  abide  with  ibeia/* 


'  Larchf  r  traDslnles  iv\ivov  r«  X^ 
X'Ji',  by  **  nhQ  ciubucibt'  de  boi*:"  at 
tburlziu^  himself  on  Kuripidei*,Troadi 
d34«  tvho,  sj>eakit>g  of  tl»e  woode]|( 
horse  bel'ure  Troy^  fiuyt^i  ■KivKt^  It*  ot*" 
piii^  iifrritp  \i\x<!>v  'Apyeiwv  -  •  -  Bi^ 
iiUaMv.     Lurcher, 

Und.    iyee  Sihwcig.  Lex.  HertxL  vcm:. 
Xf^av,  I.  1. 
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l^atid  of  Hydrea,  ailjomin*^  the  Peloponnesus,  and  conimiltcd 
it  to  the  Iroezenmns;  they  ihcinsclvcs  founded  the  city  of 
Cydonta,  in  Crete;  although  they  did  not  sail  thither  witli 
that  intent,  but  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Zncynthians 
from  the  island.  They  remained  in  the  iJ^land,  and  flourished 
for  the  space  of  five  years  ;  so  much  so,  that  they  erected  the 
temples  that  are  now  seen  at  Cydonia,  and  also  the  chapel  of 
Dictyna.  In  ihe  sixth  3'ear,  the  Acp^inctae  having,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Cretans,  vanc|iiis|jcd  them  at  sea,  rcnlticed 
them  to  slavery;  antl  cut  ofTthc  stems  of  their  vessels,  carry- 
ing the  figure  of  a  boar,  which  they  detlicatetl  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  at  Aegina.  This  the  Acginetae  did  out  of  a  grudge 
they  bore  to  the  Samians,  who  previously,  under  the  reign  of 
Amphicrates,  at  Samos,  liad  made  war  against  Acgina,  and 
done  considerable  injury  to  the  inhabitants,  although  they 
ihemselves  sulTeretl  much  in  return  from  them:  such  was  tlic 
cause  of  i/w  cnmifj/. 

1  have  been  the  more  prolix  respecting  the  Samians,  inas-60 
much  as  three  of  thegi-eatest  works  of  all  the  Gred^ans  have 
been  performed  by  them.  The  first  is  an  excavation  open  at 
both  ends,  made  athwart  a  motmtain  one  hundretl  am!  fifty 
orgyiae  in  height;  it  begins  from  the  lower  pnrt,  and  is  in 
lenptli  seven  stades;  both  in  height  and  breadth  it  measures 
eight  feet ;  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  another  channel, 
twenty  cubits  deep  and  three  feet  broad,  has  been  dug,  by 
which  the  water,  proceeding  from  a  copious  spring,  is  con- 
ducted in  pipes,  and  brought  into  the  city;*  the  supcrinten- 
dant  of  this  excavation  was  a  native  of  Megara,  Eupalinus 
the  son  of  Naustrophus;  the  above  is,  accordingly,  one  of  ihe 
three  works.  The  second  is  a  break-water  raised  in  the  sea 
around  the  port,  being  twenty  orgyiae  in  depth;  the  length 
of  this  pile  is  more  than  two  stades.  The  third  work,  erected 
by  them,  is  a  temple,  the  largest  of  all  the  temples  we  know 
of;  the  first  architect  of  wliich  was  Rhoecus  son  of  Phila,  a 
iittti%T,  For  these  reasons,  I  have  been  somewhat  more  diffuse 
respecting  the  Samians, 

While  Camln'ses  son  of  Cyrus  was  abiding  in  EgN'pt,  and  61 
committing  mad  pranks,  two  of  the  Magi,  who  were  firothcrs, 
revolted  against   him,     One  of  these  Cambyses  liad  left  as 
jtuperintendant  of  his  household;  this  man  accordingly  raised 
an  insurrection,  knowing  that  the  death  of  Smerdis  was  kept 


*  This  work  iwcniB  Ui  have  been  a 
large  luunel  dng  Hthwart  n  mnuntuin : 
aJong  the  middle  of  vrhich  an  aque- 
duct was  mnde.  The  tunnol  was 
ei|;ht  feet  bi(:b^  and  sa  qinoy  bmad  ; 
the  aqueduct  wan  Uirce  feet  broad^  ftu 


that  on  either  side  wa»  a  path  within 
thti  tunnel  two  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
servings  probably^  as  a  paKsage,  to 
repair  the  works  tn  case  of  need.— 
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concealed,  and  that  those  of  the  Persians  that  knew  of  it  vrcre 
tew,*  while  the  nmllitude  imagined  tljat  lie  was  stiil  living  j 
having  I'cvol veil  this  in  his  mind,*  lie  dctemn'ned  upon  mjiking 
an  attempt  un  the  throne.  He  had  n  broLlier/ who,  1  Imvc 
said,  joined  him  in  the  insurrection,  very  biuiilar  in  piiybi-« 
ognomy  to  Smerdis  the  son  oi' Cyrus,  whuni,  though  his  own 
brother,  Canibyscs  had  put  to  death ;  not  only  was  he  similar 
to  Smerdis  in  countenance,  but  bore  also  the  same  namcr 
This  person  the  Magus  Patizeithes,  having  persuaded  htm  he 
would  manage  all,  seated  on  the  royal  tlironc:  and  having  so 
done,  despatched  h<?ralds  on  all  sides,  but  more  particularlj 
into  Egypt,  warnin^^  the  army  to  obey,^  tor  the  future,  not 

63  CawibyhCiJ,  but  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus. — AH  the  heralds^ 
therefore^  made  tiiis  proclamation,  as  did  also  the  one  sent  tcr 
Egypt,  for  havin^r  found  Cand)y5es  and  the  army  at  Agbatana 
ot  iSyria,  he  stood  forth,  and  made  the  proclamation  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  of  the  Magus.  Cambyses,  hearing  this  from 
tlie  beraid,  and  imagining  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  he 
himself  liad  been  betrayed  by  Prexaspes,  (thinking  that 
though  he  had  sent  the  latter  to  slay  Smerdis,  he  had  nol< 
done  so,)  casting  his  eyes  on  Prcxaspes,  said,  *'  Prexaspcs,  i».| 
**  it  thus  thou  hast  executed  the  commission  1  confided  to 
'*  thee?'*  The  other  made  answer:  "My  lord,  it  is  false 
'*that  thy  brother  Smerdis  has  revolted  Irom  thee,  or  thai 
"  any  dispute,  whether  great  or  small,  can  arise  between  theei 
•*  and  him.  For  1  myselti  after  acting  according  to  thy  coraj^J 
"  mands,  buried  him  with  my  own  hands.  If,  in  sooth,  the 
**  dead  arise  again,  take  thy  account  that  Astyages,  king  of 
**  the  Medes,  will  himself  rise  up  agiiinst  thee;  but  if  it  ift 

'  "  now  as  heretofore,  certainly  no  innovation  will  arise  againsi 
"  thee,  at  least  from  that  quarter.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore^ 
"  we  ought  to  scud  after  the  herald,  and  endeavour  by  our 
"  enquiries  to  find  out  by  whose  orders  he  cimie  hither  to 

63  "  proclaim  that  we  were  to  obey  king  Smerdis,'' — Prexasj 
liaving  thus  spoken,  as  his  advice  was  approved  by  Cambyse% 
the  herald  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  came;  when  he  jir- 
rived,  Prexaspes  put  to  him  the  following  quest  ion:  "  My  good 
"  man,  since  thou  sayest  thou  hast  come  as  a  messenger  irom 
"  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  tell  us  now  the  trullj,  and  thoii 
it*  shalt  go  tliy  ways  unpunishetl:  was  it  Smerdis  himself  that 

>  See  Matthiae,  Or.  Gmimn.  p.  743,  tibout  *<»  mention"    rpAc  raCra  relates 

or  sect.  507,  3.  to  the  death  of  Smerdis  ;  rdci  to  what 

'     irpbs    ravra    BovXivifaQ    raSt,  tbllovv's»  vijs.  the  resemblance  of  (he 

**  hacc  illc  repuliins. '   Schweig.  Vers.  Magits  Smerdis  to  the  Prince  Sjner- 

Lot.    **  Celte  mort  jointo  aux  circoUr  dis,     Lnrciu-r, 

stances  donl  je  vais  parJer,  thin  denih^  0  Sre  M>*Uhiaf,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  GtSf 

Mupkd   with  th€  circumstancea  I  am  or  sect.  iU. 
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•«  you 

truth. 


•*  appeared  before  thee,  and  gave  thee  these  orders,  or  was  it 
*•  $ome  one  of  his  ministers  /**  The  man  rephed  :  "  1  have 
•*  never  seen  JSinerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  from  the  lime  that 
**  king  Camby&es  departed  on  his  expedition  against  Egypt r 
••  it  was  the  same  Magus  whom  Cambyses  pladed  over  his 
*♦  household  that  gave  me  those  orders,  saying,  it  was  Smer- 
•*  dis  the  son  of  Cvrus  who  desired  the  notice  to  be  given  to 
Thus  the  lierald  declared  all,  without  deviating  from 
Thereupon  Cambyses  said :  **  Prcxaspes,  like  a  good 
**  servant,  thou  hast  perfornied  what  thou  wast  ordered,  and 
**  so  Iiast  escaped  all  blame :  but  still,  who  can  this  Persian 
*<  be,  tlmt,  usurping  the  name  of  Smerdis,  hath  revolted 
**  against  me-*'  The  other  answered  :  **  Mcthinks,  O  king,  I 
•*  undcr'atand  the  whole  of  the  business,  l^he  persons  that 
"  have  revoltetl  against  thee  are  the  Magi  Pali/.eithcs,  whom 
'*  thou  didst  leave  superintendant  of  the  palace,  and  his  bro- 
"  ther  Snierdis/' — Hien,  as  soon  as  Cambyses  heard  the  64 
c  of  SmerdLs,  the  truth  not  only  of  Prexaspes*s  words,  but 
t  of  his  dream,  struck  him;  when  he  fancied,  in  his  sleep, 
9ome  one  announced  to  liim  that  Smerdis  was  seated  on  the 
royal  throne,  and  touched  the  heavens  with  his  head.  Seeing 
that  he  had  needlessly  put  to  death  his  brother  Smerdis,  he 
bewailed  him ;  after  lamenting  him,  and  complaining  of  his 
universal  misfortune,  he  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  intending 
us  '''\  as  possible  to  lead  his  army  towards  Susa,  against 

til  ,   ;  but  as  he  wtis  leaping  on  his  horse,  the  fastening* 

of  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  fell  off;  so  that  the  weapon,  re- 
maining bare,  pierced  him  in  the  thigh*  Being  llius  pierced 
m  the  same  part  where  he  had  himself  before  struck  Apis  the 
god  of  the  Egyptians,  Cambyses,  thinking  he  was  mortally 
wounded,'  enquircil  what  was  the  name  of  the  town;  they 
told  him,  Agbatana,  Now,  an  oracle  had  formerly  boen  pro- 
nounced to  liim  from  the  city  of  Buto,  declaring  that  he 
would  end  his  ilays  at  Agbatanaj  Cambyses  accordingly  fan- 
cied he  should  die  an  old  man  at  Agbatana  of  Media,  where 
«U  bis  treasures  were  deposited;  whereas tlie  oracle  evidently 
meant  the  Agbatana  of  Syria.  Thus  having  by  his  enouines 
learnt  the  name  of  the  place,  and,  disturbed  by  the  calamity 


»  ^'ft4£,*' ft  mushroom.*'  This  word 
h  inetMkyinicaUy  u«cd  tQ  signify  se- 
inevml  llungis  bcarlDg  some  resemblance 
in  llmpe  to  a  mu^khronm ;  it  meana 
Nl«  Uk  knob  «t  tbe  ^ml  of  the  shcAth. 
^tkmid.  Cr.  firrm,  Ikx.  Nicandcr 
f &prtf»c«  liiiu^flf  in  liie  same  wanner, 
|^i|C  ^^*  i^a^irtfTt*'  fVpfrift;.     But  as 


long  as  we  sre  to  little  acquainted 
with  the  shape  of  the  Pcraion  and 
Orctk  swords,  we  can  wy  muhing  cer- 
tain respecting  this  woid.    Lardker, 

*  u>t  o\  raipty  tlot,i  rtrvfdat.  The- 
word  TrXfiyy  must  he  \jnderstood  from 
tir\fiS,e',  an  dlipsis  of  fretiuent  lecur- 
reuce.  Lat'chtr.    Bf^  El^L  Gf»  IT^. 
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lliftt  thrcalenaf  liim  from  the  Magus,  ns  well  as  by  hts  wounJf!] 
he  rccoverec!  his  intellects ;  and,  comprehending  llie  nieaniTi|r 
of  the  oracle,  exclaimed:  **  Here  is  the  Fated  spot  lor  Cam- 
*•  bjfies  the  son  of  Cyrus  to  die," 
65  Such  were  the  words  he  then  spoke ;  but  about  twenty  day§ 
after,  he  sent  for  the  most  considerable  among  the  Persians 
about  htm,  and  addresse<l  the  following  discourse  to  them  : 
**  Persians,  1  cannot  but'  divulge  to  you  what  1  have  hitherto 
"  kept  the  most  secret  of  all  my  affairs :  when  I  was  in 
**  Egypt,  I  beheld  in  my  sleep  a  vision,  and  would  that  I  had 
**  never  seen  it ;  met  bought  a  messenger  came  to  mc  from 
"  home,  and  announced  that  Smcrdis  was  seated  on  the  royal 
*«  throne,  and  touched  the  skies  with  his  head.  Fearing,  lest 
"  I  should  be  deprived  of  the  empire  by  my  brother,  I  acted 
**  with  more  precipitation  than  wisdom;'  for  w^e  all  know 
*'  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  avert  futurity.  Fool 
"  that  I  was  1  I  sent  Prexaspcs  to  Susa,  in  order  to  put 
**  Smerflis  to  death:  and  when  I  had  committed  that  crime, 
"  passed  my  days  in  security,  never  dreaming,  that  now 
"  Smcrdis  was  taken  away,  any  other  man  would  ever  rise 
**  up  against  me;  but,  mistaking  all  that  was  fated  to  happen, 
**  I  have  wickedly  become  the  murderer  of  my  own  brother, 
•*  and,  nevertheless,  am  despoiled  of  royalty.  For,  of  a  ccr- 
**  tainty,  the  man  whom  the  divinity  foreshowed  to  me  in  the 
**  vision  as  about  to  rebel,  was  Smcrdis  the  Magus.  The 
**  deed  has  accordingly  been  committetl  by  me,  and  do  you, 
**  therefore,  be  persuaded,  that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  no 
**  longer  lives ;  but  that  the  Magi  hold  possession  of  the  pa^ 
*'  lace  ;  him,  I  mean,  whom  I  left  superintendant  of  wij 
*«  houseliold,  and  his  brother  Smcrdis:  he  to  whom  it  would 
*'  chiefly  have  belonged  to  avenge  for  me  the  indignities  I 
**  have  suffered  from  the  Magi,  he,  I  say,  has  died  a  nefarious 
*'  death  by  the  hands  of  his  own  nearest  kin.  In  the  second 
**  place,  he,  being  no  more,  ////.t,  of  all  the  things*  which,  now 
*'  at  the  point  of  death,  I  wish  you  to  perform  for  me,  it  is 
*'  most  necessary  I  lay  to  your  charge.  This,  therefore,  ad- 
**  juriog  the  sovereign  gods,  do  I  enjoin  to  you — to  you  all. 


tstj  Impetus  invasK  antDiuin  tiieum. — 
Comttwde  LarchtrHn;  je  ne  puici  rn'em- 
pA<;h<?r,  Schwdg,  Lex.  Herod,  voc. 
KaToXafiiuir. 

»  MaUhiae,  Gr.  Orarnm.  p.  661,  or 
gect.  456. 

*  rwv  \nnriZtv  is  the  same  as  rob 
XottrovjUiA  signifies,  **  tandeui^  qtiod 


Eld  reliqiium  attJnel,  caelenim." — 
Litrcher,  It  is  evident  lUat  the  geni- 
tive^ rJlv  XoiTTiiij ',  is  hen-  jfoverncd  by 
the  superlative  avayKaniramv;  the 
sense  heiog  :  "  Sectitido  locn,  i^liquf 
rum  praeceptonim,  quae  tiiihi  vobip 
fJamla  supersiint,(iia\imp  nec«ss«rium 
hoc  esl."    Schurig,  Zk%t,  llcrmt,  *oc. 
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•*  but  most  particularly  to  tuch  of  you  of  the  blood  of  the 
*'  AciintMncnides  as  are  here  present,  never  to  permit  the 
"  clucf  power  to  return  back  lo  the  Medcs ;  but,  should  they 
**  have  gained  it  by  eraft,  liy  craft  let  it  be  wrested  fioni  thcni 
**  by  yoti;  bhoukl  they  iiave  possessed  thciii&elves  of  it  by 
*' force,'  by  force  and  battle  let  it  be  regained.  Ifthisyoa 
"  do^  may  the  earth  brin^  forth  her  fruits  fur  you,  may  your 
**  wives  and  your  flocks  be  fruitful,  and  you  be  free  for  ever:' 
**  but  if  you  do  not  recover  the  empire,  nor  strive  to  recover 
"  it,  I  pray  the  contrary  of  these  may  liappen  to  you,  and,  in 
*'  addition  to  that,  the  end  of  every  Persian  may  be  such  as 
*'  ha!>  befallen  myself."  Having  thus  spoken,  Cambyses  wept 
over  all  his  calamities. — The  Persians,  seeing  their  king  SG 
weep,  all  rent  the  garments^  they  had  on,  and  began  to  utter 
loud  bhrieks;  some  lime  after,  the  bone  being  attacked  with 
carie^  the  thigh  rapidly  putrified,  and  carried  ofT  Cambyses 
the  tion  of  Cyrus,  after  a  reign  in  all  of  seven  years  and  five 
months,  and  without  any  oft^jpring  whatever,  whether  male 
or  female.  Great  disbcUef  possessed  the  Persians  who  were 
present,  of  the  Magi  having  the  government  in  their  hands; 
on  tlje  contrary,  they  felt  convinced  that  Cambyses  had  ^id 
what  he  had  statcil  respecting  the  death  of  Smerdis  through 
envy,  iu  order  the  whole  Persian  body  might  be  excited  to 
risse  in  arras  against  him :  they  were  accordingly  persuatled 
that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  had  risen  up,  and  taken  pos- 
se&hion  of  the  throne;  for  Prexaspes  strenuously  denied  having 
put  Smerdis  to  death ;  since  it  would  not  have  been  sale  for 
him,  al\er  the  decease  of  Cambyses,  to  own  that  the  son  of 
Cyrus  had  perished  by  his  hand. 

The  I^Iagus,  accordingly,  assuming  the  name  of  Smerdis  67 
6on  ol*  Cyrus,  at  the  decease  of  Cambyses,  governed  in  tran- 
<|uillity  Juring  the  seven  months  that  remained  for  Cambyses 
to  complete  a  reign  of  eight  years.  During  which  he  per- 
formed various  acts  of  kindness  to  his  subjects,  so  that  when 
he  died,  idl  in  Asia,  excepting  the  Persians  themselves,  re- 
gretted him.     For  the  Magus  sent  round  to  all  the  nations 


*iytfiovititf,  mny,  perliapitf  mean,  **  if 
Ihey  hairc  put  aij  *nd  to  tUe  cmpife  of 
the    PrraUns  : '"    1    have     follow ed 
5chweighaciiser'«  LAtia  TGraion. 
*  cat  raiTTtt  fttu  ^ottvfri.  vatv  -  -  -  - 

9I«      **  Ki    VOU«    fi|i(C9   t'C    IJUC   jo    VUU9 

fpei»uiin:H,(!p,   ft    ii    vou.s    couscnej; 

mtf  ■   fiif  and  yre»erv€  ytfur  U- 

Wirfj^^  maif,"  Uc,     Lmcker, 


'  rart;/><irovro,in  the  middle  voice: 
this  verb,  taken  aclivdy,  ((JronoTiua 
read^  mr^iMco*'  r<)  would  iignify 
that  the  Persian*  tore  the  garments  of 
others,  and  not  their  own,  which 
would  be  abaurd.  tu  r»}c  ifffli|roj; 
iXf*^tva  \s  equivtdeut  to  r^c  ^c^i/rat. 
—See  H'esseling'jj  note  to  i*  120. — 
Larcher. 

^  Supply,  to  govern  dirijveijri,  the 
words  ?/  v^ivtjroQj  or  ravra  f  d  naKa*-^ 
Sf-'htttig. 


Mi 
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he  nilctl  over,  and    proclaimed  exemption   from  levies  and 
tribute  tor  three  years ;  litis  piociamatioii  he  issued  immedi- 

€8  ately  on  his  rnisin*/  liiniself  lu  tlie  einuire. — But  in  the  cij»hth 
month  he  was  discoveretl  after  the  following  manner.  Otanes 
was  the  son  ofPharnaspes,  a  maneqnal'  in  family  and  in  opu- 
lence to  the  first  of  the  Persians:  this  Otanes  was  the  first  to 
suspect  the  Magus  of  not  being  the  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus,  but 
wliat  he  reallv  was :  inferrinsr  it  from  this,  that  he  never  came 
out  of  the  citadel,  and  never  called  into  his  presence  any  of 
the  men  of  rank  among  the  Persians.  Suspecting  him,  Otanes 
acted  in  this  manner.  Cainbyses  had  ttiken  a  daughter  of 
Otanes,  who^  name  was  Phaediniai  this  lady  the  Magus  novv 
possessecl,  and  cohabited  with  her,  as  well  as  with  all  the  otlicr 
women  of  Cambyses.  Otanes,  therefore,  sent  to  this  daugliter 
of  his,  mid  enquired  with  what  man  she  slept,  whether  with 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or  with  some  other;  Phacdima 
sent  back  to  him  saying  she  did  not  know ;  as  she  had  never 
seen  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  nor  knew  who  it  was  that  fre- 
quented her  bed.  Otanes  sent  a  second  time.,  saying,  **  11" 
"  thou  dost  not  thyself  know  Smerdis  the  son  of  C^tus* 
*'  inquire  of  Atossa,  whom  she,  as  well  as  thou,  cohabits  with; 
**  for  it  is  beyond  question  that  she  must  at  any  rate  be  ac- 
'*  quainted  with  her  own  brother."  In  answer  to  this,  the 
daughter  sent  back :  **  I  can  neither  converse  witli  Atossa  nor 
"  see  an}'  other  of  the  women  who  used  to  sit*  together;  for, 
**  as  soon  as  ever  this  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  obtaiiietl  pos- 
**  session  of  the  empire,   he   divided  us,  placing  each   in  a 

€9  "  separate  apartment." — When  Otanes  lieard  tliiii,  the  rc«il 
state  of  the  case  appeared  still  more  e%'ident  to  him;  whcre- 
upoji  he  sends  a  third  message  lo  his  daughter,  saying  as 
follows:  *'  My  child,  w^ell  born  as  thou  art,  it  becomes  thee  to 
"  face  any  danger  thy  father  may  command  thee  to  expose 
**  thyself  to.  For  if,  in  truth,  this  individual  is  not  Smerdis 
"  the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  him  I  suspect,  it  surely  becomes  not, 
*'  that,  possessing  the  empire  of  the  Pei*sians,  and  enjoying  thy 
**  person,  he  should  escape  unpunished,  but  he  must  pay  the 
«  forfeit  of  his  crime.  Do  thou,  therefore,  now,  act  as  follows: 
"  when  he  lies  down  by  thy  side,  and  thou  seest  him  burietl  in 
**  sleep,  feel  his  ears;  and  if  he  is  found  to  have'  eoi'Sj  knoir 


'  MatUiiae  makes  a  remark  on  this 
passage ;  but  he  follows  the  old  read- 
ing, fi^oiiag.     Gr>  Grafjun.  p.  422. 

*  <r*iy»ari7ftf»«wr,  from  frvyKarrirrOftt, 
**  to  sit  together:**  In  the  Horeros  of 
Ihe  Medes  and  Persians,  ihe  women 
«8cd  to  sit  together  spinning  and  con- 
versing, its  we  raay  gather  from  the 


history  of  queen  Esther.  Wet^l,  Thlf 
Interpretation  is  approved  by  Schweig- 
haeuser<>  although   he    gives    in 
Larin  vtiraion,  "  quae  nicciini  hie  ui 
habitant."    See  .SV/ticeig-.  Lex,  Htro^ 
voc.  mfynrarijonOni. 
3  Matihiae,  Gr.  Gramin.  p.  BSl. 
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^  that  tliou  art  united  to  Smerclis  the  son  of  Cyrus;  but  if 
"  not,  thou  art  united  to  Smcrdis  the  Magus."  To  this 
Plmedima  sent  back  the  foHowing  answer :  "  that  she  should  run 
**  great  danger  by  so  doing ;  for,  should  he  happen  not  to  have 
"  any  ears,  and  she  be  dii3coverct!  feeling  for  tiiem,  she  well  knew 
**  he  would  murder  her;  nevertheless  she  would  do  as  her  father 
*•  desired."  The  lady  received,  accordingly,  orders  to  do  this 
from  her  father,  because  Cyrus  the  son  of  Cambyses,  when  he 
was  on  the  throne,  had,  tor  some  no  slight  offence,  cut  off 
the  ears  of  this  Smerdis  the  Magus.  Phaedima  the  daughter  of 
Otanc^  obeying,  therefore,  in  every  particular,  the  couinianik 
she  had  received  from  her  father,  when  it  was  her  place  to  go  to 
the  Magus,  (for  among  the  Persians  the  women  go  in  tinrnsto 
tlie  husband,)  went  into  his  presence  and  lay  by  his  side. 
When  the  Magus  was  sound  asleep,  she  felt  for  his  ears,  and 
discovering  witliout  any  difficulty'  that  the  man  had  none,  she 
«ent,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  and  communicated  the  result  to  her 
father. 

Otanes,  taking  Aspathincs  and  Gobryas,  who  were  the  first  70 
men  among  the  Persians,  and  the  fittest  pei^ons  for  him  to 
trust,  discovered  to  them  the  whole  of  the  business.  They  had, 
indeed,  themselves  suspected  that  It  was  so :  but  when  Otanes 
produced  his  reasons,  they  appro%'ed ;  and  resolved  that  each 
should  associate  to  himself  some  one  of  the  Persians  whom  he 
cotdd  most  confide  in.  Otanes,  accordingly,  joined  to  himself* 
Intaphernes;  Gobryas,  Megabizus;  and  Aspathincs,  Hydames: 
they  being  thus  six,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  arrived  at 
Susa,*  coming  from  Persia,  over  whi^h  his  father  was  governor. 
When  this  person,  therefore,  was  come,  the  six  Persians  de^ 
termined  upon  associatuig  Darius  likewise  to  their  number. — 
Tiiese,  being  now  seven,  met,  and,  having  pledged  their  faith  to  71 
<ine  another,  held  council ;  when  tt  came  to  Darius  to  make 
known  his  opinion,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following  words  : 
**  1  had  fancied  that  I  myself  was  the  only  person  convinced 
**  that  it  was  the  Magus  who  weis  ruling  over  us,  and  that 
**  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  dead  ;  and  on  that  account 
'*  alone,  came  hither  in  haste,  to  plan  the  death  of  the  Magus; 
**  but  Bince  it  has  so  happened  that  not  myself  alone,  but  you 
'*  also  know  of  it,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  should  immedlatelj 


'  MAtUuA«,  Or.  Grftmm.  p.  C*6. 
■  tinay'^"**  **  proponiC*  Schteeig. 
V^rt.lAi,  This  translation  tbe  learned 
•«koUr  has  titici;  dtftapproved,  aod 
piOumnA  to  replace  that  of  L.  Vallft, 
*  Mtelrlt  Mbif  the  Greek  word  being 
cqulvmleat  to  TftovtrtntfiicaffOatf  a  little 
WOU  I*  c 


before.    Sckweig.  Lix,  Httpd, 

*  Sosfl^  though  one  of  the  capital! 
of  Uie  Persian  empire,  woa  not  in 
Persia,  bat  in  CisiPia :  cf.  91  in  fi«. 
See  the  Geographical  tnder  to  Htr^ 
dotm^  about  to    be    pyblifibed,  voc. 
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*•  strike  die  blow,  nor  dtflfbr;  tor  timt  were  not  betted"  lo 
lliiii  Otanes  replied :  "  Sou  of  Hystaspes,  iboii  art  sprung 
u  fj.QHj  ^  valiant  sire,  and  shewest  thyself  not  inferior  to  thy  ^ 
"  father ;  do  not,  however,  tlius  inconsiderately  precipitatej 
"  our  undertaking,  but  prepare  for  it  with  more  prudence^ 
**  for  we  ought  to  be  more  numerous,  ere  we  make  the  attempt,' 
To  this  Darius  rejoined ;  "  Gentlemen  here  present,  know,i 
**  that  if  you  adopt  the  plan  mentioned  hj  (Hancs,  you  will 
**  perish  most  miserably ;  for  some  one,  privately  covetting 
**  lucre  to  himself,  will  report  all  to  the  Magus*  Vou  ought, 
j'*  most  undoubtedly,  to  have  kept  your  counsel,  and  done  the-, 
,**  deed  yourselves;  but  since  you  have  tliought  fit  to  cornmu-T 
**  nicate  it  to  many,  and  have  made  it  known  to  me,  either  let 
"  us  do  the  deed  this  day,  or  know  that  if  tlie  present  day; 
**  passes  over  you,  no  one  shall  have  the  start'  in  becoming  my] 
**  accuser,  for  1  myself  will  denounce  yoti  to  ti>c  Magus," 
72  To  this  Otanes  replied,  seeing  the  warmth  of  Darius,  **  Sin< 
"  thou  compellest  us  to  despatch,  and  will  not  allow  us  to  d( 
"  lay,  do'  you  yourself  inform  us  in  wlmt  manner  we  sbal 
**  make  good  our  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  be  able  to 
"attack  the  Magi:  lor,  that  guards  arc  stationed,  you  also 
<*  must  know,  I  suppose,  if  not  by  experience,  at  least  by 
"  report.  In  what  manner  shall  we  pass  by  them?"  Darius 
made  answer:  "  Otanes,  there  are  mioiy  things  that  caiim 
•'  be  cxplahied  by  words,  but  by  deetls :  on  the  other  hand/ 
"  there  are  many  things  easy  to  expatiate  on  in  words,  while 
**  no  brilliant  deed  results  from  them.  You  all  know  that  the 
"  stationed  sentries  are  not  difTieult  to  pass  by  ;  for,  in  the  first 
'*  place,  being  such  as  we  are,  no  one  will  refuse  a  passage,  part- 
**  ly,  no  doubt,  tlirough  fear,  and  partly  through  respect  for  our 
**  persons  :  in  the  second  place,  I  myself  have  a  most  plausible 
*'  pretext  for  our  entering,  by  saying  that  I  come  from  Persia, 
■*  and  Wish  to  communicate  some  message  from  my  father  to  the 
**  king.  For  where  il  is  necessary  to  speak  a  lie,  let  it  be  spoken  : 
**  since  we  all  tend  to  the  same  scope,  both  such  as  speak  fal&e, 
•*  and  such  as  speak  true ;  the  latter  at  least  lie,  when,  by 
"  persuading  what  is  false,  tlicy  may  reap  some  gain,  tlie 
**  former  speak  truth,  when  they  may  so  profit*  and  cause 
"^eater  confidence  to  be  reposed  in  tliem;  thus  Ibl lowing 
«*  different  paths,*  w^c  tend  lo  the  same  point ;  and  if  there 
'*  were  nothing  to  be  gained,  the  former^  who  apeak  the  truth, 
**  £for  gain]  would  lie,  whereas  the  latter  who  lie  [for  profit] 

»  The  comparative  for  the  positive  ;  •  Wt^  "  age,  come."     Ttg-.  ptiu  ft,  ^, 

dee  Matthiae,  Or.  Gramra.  p.  662.  •  oif  raura  riffjciovriCt  "  oon  eadera 

*  8«« tkb  learned  Bubo!>  of  Chester^s  cierccDte«.''  tuvtov  irfptcxo/u^f&a, "  we 

olwerv&iioti,  MattMae,  Or>  Graxom.  p.  are  anxious  for  the  sauje«  t.  e.  we  have 

siviiL  the  same  thing  at  heart." 
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**  would  speak  the  truth.'  For  such  of  the  guards^  therefore, 
**  at  the  gates  as  per  nut  us  to  pass  unmolested,  it  will  be 
•*  better  in  lime  to  come;  but  whoever  attempts  to  oppose  us, 
"let  him  thereby  be  tli'cliirrd*  our  foe;  and  when  we  have 
**  pushed  our  way  in,  lei  us  address  ourselves  to  action." — 
After  this,  Gobryas  spoke:  "  Gentlemen  and  friends,  can  wc  73 
**  ever  have  a  fairer  opportunity  of  recovering  the  empire,  or, 
"  supiK>*sirig  wc  are  not  able  to  compass  that,  a  fairer  oppor- 
♦*  tunity,  at  least,  of  dying;  now  that  wc,  who  are  Persians,  are 
**  ruletf by  a  Medc,  a  Mii«j;u.h,  and  him  croj>pe<l  of  his  ears? 
**  Those  among  you,  wlio  were  present  at  the  sickness  of 
**  Cambyses,  nuisl,  surely,  I  suppose,  remember  the  curses  he 
'*  pronounced,  w  hen  about  to  end  his  h'fe,  upon  the  Persians, 
**  if  they  did  not  endeavour  to  regain  the  power;  those  curses 
*'  we  did  not,  at  the  time,  hearken  to,  fancying  that  Cambyses 
**  spoke  through  envy.  Now,  therefore,  I  vote  that  wc  follow 
•*  the  counsel  of  Darius,  and  not  disperse  from  this  assembly, 
**  but  go  straight  and  attack  the  Magus.**  So  spoke  Gobrj^as, 
and  all  applauilcd  his  proposal. 

At  the  very  time  they  were  deliberating  on  these  matter?,  ttte  74 
following  event  happened  in  concurrence.  Tlie  Maci  hadre- 
■olvcd,  after  some  deliberation,  to  conciliate  to  themselves  Prex- 
aspes,  both  because  he  had  su fibred  most  unworthy  treatment 
from  Cambyses,  who  had  shot  and  killed  his  son,  and  because 
lie  alone  knew  of  the  murder  of  8nierdis  son  of  Cyrus,  having 
with  his  own  hand  put  him  to  death  :  add  to  which,  that  Prex- 
aspcs  was  held  in  great  estet^m  by  the  Persians.  Having,  for 
the  above  reasons,  called  him,  tfie  Magr  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  their  interest,  binding  him,  by  oaths  and  imprecations,' 
to  keep  to  himself,  imd  discover  to  no  one,  the  deceit  practised 
by  tliem  on  the  Persians;  promising,  at  the  stmie  tjnie,  that 
tncy  would  give  him  inlinitr  rewards.*  Prexaspes  havirtg  pro- 
mised to  act  as  the  Magi  would  have  persuadctl  limi,  they 
made  another  proposal  to  him,  sayitig  that  thej  would  con- 
vene all  the  Persians  under  the  watts  of  the  palace^  and 
ordered  hhn  to  ascend  a  tower  and  proclaim  that  the  Persians 
were  ruled  by  Sruerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  by  none  other  : 
tbb  they  charged  him  to  do,  as  he  was  the  person  tliat  the 
Perf.ians  confided  the  most  in,  and  had  oftentimes  published 
bis  opinion  that   Smenlts  the   son  of  Cyrus  was  still  alive. 


*  TYic  vcnertUi«>n  for  truth  anioni; 
tbe  Per&iAua,  (nci?  i.  I30J  will  iiccount 
for  iHrius  utinK  (liese  flopliialic  arga- 
nents.      TtamUt, 

*  Matthitw.  Or.  Grumtn,  8«cL  54», 
3.  MaUhiac  follows  the  old  reading, 
IffrfitoOu^,  which  Mr.  GaiAford  bns 
%ery  profK-rly  chiUi|;i?d  for  'luitut.vititiioi. 


**  fide  data  ctjQirajziealis  aliqueiii  ob- 
Btringere  :"  the  sin»ple  ti:thXajnpAy(tv 
beiufc  ii9t:rd   for  the  compound  Karn- 

*  Lit  "  Ihal  lh*'y  wuuld  give  lu  him 
tens  of  Ihoututoda  of  aU  iu»aner  of 
thing*; •    See  Scbweig^  Lex.  HenKl. 
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75  denying  his  murder. — ^Prexaspes  having  declared  fie  w 
reauy  to  do  this  likewise,  the  Magi  collected  the  Persians,  and, 
having  made  him  ascend  n  tower,  bade  him  harangue  the  mu 
titude.  Meanwhile  Prexospcs  designedly  foigot  what  the Magt 
had  requested  of  him;  and,  beginning  with  Achaemenes,  pro» 
ceedcd  through  the  genealogy  of  Cyrus's  family;  having  come 
down  to  that  prince,  he  lastly  mentioned  nil  the  benefits  Cyriii- 
had  conferred*  on  the  Persians;  and,  having  summed  them  all 
up,  he  then  divulged  the  truth,  which,  he  »aid,  he  had  heretofore 
kept  concealed,  as  it  would  not  have  been  safe  lor  him  to  de- 
clare what  had  taken  place,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  things^ 
necessity  obliged  him  to  make  it  known.  He  accordingly 
stated,  that,  compelled  by  Cainbyses,  lie  had  himself  slain 
Snierdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  that  the  Magi  were  now  in  pos* 
session  of  the  kingdom.  After  pronouncing  many  imprecation*. 
on  the  Persians,  unless  they  recovered  back  the  empire,  an" 
took  vengeance  on  the  Magij  he  dashed  himself  head  foremost 
irorn  the  tower  down  to  the  ground."  Thus,  therefore,  died 
Prexaspcs,  a  man  who,  during  his  whole  life,  had  been  held, 
hi  estimation, 

'76      Meanwhile,  the  seven  Persians,  having  determined  upoi>^ 
immediately  attacking  the  Magi,  and  not  delaying,  marcne 
forward,  after  offering  prayers  to  the  gods,  knowing  nothin 
of  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  Prexaspcs :  they  ha 
accordingly  reached  half  way,  when  they  were  informed 
what  had  occurred  with  Prcxaspes :  then,  withdrawing  from 
the  road,  they  once  more  held  council  among  themselves  y 
Otancs'  advising  by  all  means  to  tlelay,  and  not  make  the 
attempt  while  afiiurs  were  in  such  a  lerment;  Darius  urging^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  ought  to  rush  forward  instantly 
and  perform  what  they  had  resolved  on,  without  tarryingw^ 
While  they  were  disputing,  there  appeared  seven  couples 
hawks  pursuing  two  couples  of  vultures,  and  attacking  the 
with  their  talons  and  bills :  *  the  seven  seeing  this,  approved  thes! 
proposal  of  Darius,  and  directly  rushed  towards  the  palac 

77  encouraged  by  the  omen. — When  they  were  come  to  the  gat 
the  same  that  Darius  had  presumed  happened  to  them;  for  th 
guards,  out  of  respect  to  the  first  men  among  the  Persians^  and 
not  suspecting  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  would  be  committ 
by  them,  suflered  them  to  piL«;s  by,  as  if  they  were  guided  by 
the  divnnily;  nor  did  they  even  put  any  question  to  them 
When  the  seven  had  penetrated  to  the  vestibule,  they  met  the 
eunuchs  whose  duty  it  was  to  communicate  messages;  the 

'  ?ri3roi»)*:oi,  MntLhiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  *  o<  a/i^i  rhv  *Or«i'ijv,  i«  e.  0< 

p.  728.  See  MaUhiae,  Gr.  Gnunm.  p.  J90, 

■  Lit  **ca«t  himself (demisit  Be)head  sect.  S71,  » 

foremost  to  be  dashed  from  the  tower  *  Lit.  ^*  pnrsuing^  tearing,  and  claw* 

to  the  ground/'  ing  two  coQplea  of  vuKures/V 
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cnqmred  of  them  for  what  purpose  they  came ;  and  at  the 
sanie  time  they  put  the  auestion  to  th^m,  threatened  the  sentinels^ 
at  the  gates  for  having  let  them  pass  by  :  they  likewise  opposed 
the  seven  in  their  design  of  penetrating  any  farther;  but  the 
latter,  cheering  one  another,  and  grasping  their  daggers, 
instantly  stabbed  on  the  spot  their  opponent?,  and  rushed 
forward  into  the  apartment* — The  two  Magi  happened  at  that  7S 
time  to  be  within  deUberating  on  what  had  been  done  by  Prex- 
aspes ;  so  thwt  when  they  saw  the  eunuchs  lerrified  and  calling 
for  help,  tbey  hkcwise  both  ran  out,  and  discerning  what  was 
going  on,  had  recourse  to  their  valour.  The  one  Jiastily* 
seiifes  a  bow,  the  other  arms  himself  with  a  javelin,  and  they 
there  engage;  the  enemies  being  at  hand,  and  coming  to  close 
quarters,  the  bow  was  of  no  use  to  him  that  had  taken  it;  but 
me  other  defended  himself  with  the  javelin,  wounding  Aspa»- 
thines  in  the  thigh,  and  Intaphcrnes  in  the  eye:  the  latter 
even  lost  his  eye  by  the  wound,  although  he  did  not  die  in  con- 
sequence; while  one  of  the  Magi  was  thus  wounding  the 
assailants^  the  other,  seeing  his  bow  was  of  no  use^  fled  into  a 
closet  which  joined  the  apartment,  intending  to  put  the  doors 
to;*  but  two  of  the  seven,  Darius  iindCxobryas,  dashed  in  after 
him,  Gobryas,  grappling  with  the  Magus,  Darius  stood  .by 
hesitating,  fearing  lest,  as  they  were  in  the  dark,  he  should 
strike  Gobr)*as;  Gobryas  observing  that  he  stood  inactive, 
a»keci  why  he  did  not  make  use  ot  his  hands :  **  For  fear  of 
"  striking  thee,"  was  the  answer ;  at  which  Gobryas  replied, 
**  Drive  thy  sword  even  through  ua  both.*'  Darius  obeyed, 
made  a  thrust  with  his  dagger,  and  by  chance  hit  the  Magus. 

Having  killed  the  Magi,  and  cut  off  their  heads,  they  Icfl  7& 
those  of  their  number  that  were  wounded  in  the  palace,  both 
ou  account  of  their  being  disabled,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  citadel.  Tlie  five  others,  bearing*  the  heads  of 
the  Magi,  ran  out,  making  a  loud  outcry  ancT  clamour,  and 
caUet!  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Persians,  explaining  the  matter  to 
them,  and  exhibiting  the  heads;  at  the  same  time,  they  killed 
every  Magus  they  met  in  their  way*  The  Persians  seeing 
what  had  been  done  by  the  seven,  and  the  roguery  of  the 
Magi,  judged  that  they  ought  likewise  to  do  the  same;  grasp- 
ing, therefore,  their  scymeters,  they  massacred  the  Magi 
wherever  they  could  iind  them ;  so  that,  if  night  had  not 
#Ocne  on,  they  would  not  have  left  one  in  existence.     This  day 


•  Av^|j««5i'a,  **  tUc  apartuMnit  of  the 
men  i**  in  dLstinctioD  ofUie  yrvaicijijf, 
or  amjtfflent  of  th^ women,  the  harem. 

•Somrtimes  the  idea  of  rapidity 


ftances  of  this  u»e  of  yap,  I  tnacb 
regret  not  having;  till  now  referred  taf 
reader  to  Matlhiac,  Or.  Gramm.  p. 
050,  vii. 

♦  txovnc,  "  havings  bearing:,  ge«- 
tantes."  lurcher  traDslate*  "  tennnt 
a  la  main  ;"  and  Beloe*  m  h  matter  of 


s^o 
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die  Persians  observe  more  strictly  tl);iii  any  other,  celebrating; 
iheri  a  great  fe^jLival,  which  ihey  call  "  The  slaui^hter  of  the, 


••  Magi  j"  oil  that  day  it  is  iioi  allowed  to  any  of  the  Magi  ta 
,  '       all  k.  '        ^      -  -    -  ^      - 

whole  time. 


appear  abroad,  but  all  keep  themselves  in  their  houses  for  the 


80      The  tumult  having  Ribsidetl,  and  five  days  intervened,  they 
who  had  conspired  against  the  Magi  held  council  respcclingl 
the  public  affairs ;  and  tliscourses  were  made  which,  however] 
incretlible  to  some  of  the  Grecians,  were  in  fact  pronouncetLJ 
Otancs  was  of  opmion  that  the  government  ought  to  beplac< 
in  the  hands  of  the  PersiuiTs  at  large:  the  following  was  hi 
speech :  **  My  opinion  is,   that  it  should  no  lotigcr  be  on© I 
*'  individual  among  us  that  shall  be  sole  ruler;  for  that  were! 
*'  neither  good  nor  agreeable.     Vou  have  witnessed  the  inso-j 
**  Icnce  of  Canibysesj  to  what  a  pitch  he  proceeded  ;  you  havel 
*'  likewise  experienced  the  insolence  of  the  Magi.     In  trutli,] 
♦*  what  reason  can  we  have  to  exjiect  a  despotism  to  be  a  well-] 
"  constituted  government,'  where  one  person  is  permitted  to  do] 
"  what  he  chooses,  without  rendering  account  of  his  actions^ 
"  Surel}*  it  must  divert  even  the  best  of  men  from  his  wontei 
"  virtues,  to  be  invested  with  such  sway;  for  insolence  is  b<>-] 
**  gotten  in  him  by  the  advantages  that  enconipass  him;  wfiil© 
"  envy  is  implanted  in  every  man  from  the  birth:  now,  witbi 
"  these  two  vices,  a  man  possesses  the  whole  sura  of  wickedness 
**  since,  on  the  one  hand,  glutted  wilh  insolent  pride,  he  com- 
"  mits  crimes  many  and  flagrant;  on  the  otlier,  he  commit* i 
"  mnny  urged  by  envy.     True  it  is,  that  the  man  rnveste<ti 
"  with  supreme  power,  shoultl  at  least  be  destitute  of  envy,J 
"  inasnnich  as  he  possesses  all  blessings;  but  the  very  opposit< 
"  to  this  he  is  wont  to  shew  towards  the  citizens  :*  for  he  it 
"jealous  of  the  good  men  he  sailers  to  survive,  and  is  pleas( 
*'  witfi  the  most  wicked ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  admit  calumny/ 
*«  and  is  the  moat  fantaslic  of  mortals;*  shew  him  motlerat^l 
*«  respect,  and  he  is  offended  bicausc  you  do  luit  pay  him  d< 
**  reverence;  on  the  other  hantl,  does  any  one  pay  him  d( 
*'  reverence,  he  is  offended  with  him  as  being  an  adulatoi 
**  And,  to  mention  the  most  important  evils  the  last,  he  aJtei 
*' l!ie  laws  of  our  forefathers ;  oilers  violence  to  our  women 
*'  puts  to  dciilh  our  cilizeus  uHJudged.     Whereas  the  govern- 
**  nicnt  of  tlic  j>eople,  in  the  first  place,  bears  the  fairest  of 


roursp,  "  hnviDg   the    lieads  of  the 

Mafti  in  their  huntU,'* 

^  See  MaUliiiu*,  Gr,  Gramnu  p.  G;i3, 
'  rA  ^  i'TT tPfttf riot*  Toiirov  {ihc  c<m- 

Irary  of  Ihis  conduct)  tc  rorc  iroXt»/ra^ 

(townrdj)  the  citixena)  itii^inu  (is  wuiit 

iQ  occur.) 


^  Lit  *'  he   is  eKcdlenl  lo  ftdinU 

*  SchwtiiKhacuser  rends   avapfto<t' 

Torarof^t  7r«iTwr,*quod  ^eroniaxiin*] 
oiimium  ine<jn(;ruuiD  e»t  :'*  innu  ce  qu''U 
*j  a  lie  phis  bizarre.  Larcher.  Mr. 
Giiisford  leada  d»'a/«f(U(Tr&raroc  with 


nameS)  •  cqwality  of  ri£rhta  :"  in  the  next  place,  it  has  none 
*•  of  the  evils  which  the  despot  produces;  (he  magistrate  ob- 
"  tains  liis  oflfice  by  lot,^  he  holds  it  subject  to  control,  and 
**  refers  all  deliberaiions  to  the  commons,  I,  therefore,  give  it 
**  as  my  opinion  that  we  dismiss  a  despotic  form  of  govern- 
**  nieni,  and  place  the  people  at  the  head  of  afBiirs,  for  on  the 
•*  many  depends  alL** — Megabyzns  adviset!  having  recourse  to  81 
nn  oligarchy;^  his  speech  was  as  follows:  **  I  assent  to  what 
**  Otanes  has  said  in  favour  of  ubolii>hing  despotism/  but 
**  with  respect  to  his  proposal  of  dcferrijig  the  power  to  the 
**  people,*  he  has  deviated  from  the  bcbt  opinion.  For  nothing 
**  IS  more  senseless,  nothing  more  insolent  than  a  pernicious* 
"  multitude;  and  surely  it  were  ni4ist  intolerable  that,  seeking 
**  to  escape  the  insolence  of  a  despot,  men  should  expose  thcm- 
**  selves  to  that  of  an  uncurbed  populace;  whatever  the  despot 
**  docs,  he  know5  at  least  what  he  is  about ;  whereas  it  is  not 
*•  in  tlic  power  of  a  mob  to  know;  and,  indeed,  how  should 
'*  tbey,  they  who  have  never  been  instructed,  and  are  ac- 
*'  quainteil  neither  with  what  is  good  nor  what  is  right,'  but 
*•  arc  wont  to  rush  inconsiderately  into  afTairs  like  some  raging 
**  torrent?  Let  them,  therefore,  who  intend  harm  to  the 
**  Persians,  adopt  the  government  of  the  people ;  but  let  us 
*•  elect  a  company  of  the  best  citizens,  and  to  litem  assign  the 
**  power;  for  we  ourselves  shall,  no  doubt,  be  of  the  number, 
**  And,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  counsels  of  the  best  w  ill  be 
•*  the  best/*  SucIj  was  the  opinion  Mcgabyzus  produced. — 
Darius  w«s  the  third  that  exposed  his  sentiments;  tlie  follow-  82 
lug  were  Im  words :  **  In  what  Megabyzus  has  said  respect- 


•«  Jihexih  et  Egnlit^  wa»  the  cry  of 
iMoodhouiirlo  of  the  French  r«volu- 
Wbofie  ODly  object,  taUtl  experi- 
hfta  shewrif  was  the  ruin  of  Uie 
ffood*  nud  the  elevation  of  the  wicked. 
J  Mm  ftoiry  lh»t  the  narrow  limits  which 
confine  thcfte  iilusiratioos  wiU  not 
allo^  -r^-'  •'-  ^rf  sent  my  reader  with  the 
«]^i  ^ofLarchexoDLhegethrec 

eha,  Herodotus;  hiii   remarks 

ftKd  tbu»e  of  a  good  Bcholar  and  a  vir- 
toouB  maa.  1  can  only  observe  that  I 
hope  no  Englishman  will  read  this 
poftion  of  history  wiUiout  fei^lmfi 
(bMkk^l  that  his  country  is  blessed 
with  a  constitution  that  knows  neither 
Ibe  in«otence  of  the  mob,  the  oppress 
tton  uf  the  few,  nor  the  tyranny  of  one. 

*  **Tm  Magiftrat  s'y  ^lit  au  norl ;  il 
est  ooin)>table  de  son  administration, 
et  totttn  ks  dfliberationa  a'y  font  eo 
CiNnmun."  LarcKer,  The  subject  to 
apxtt  W  irXifOuc  ''Oxo**  **  populus  ftUttl- 


mum  imperiutn    tenena  .  -  .  .  geril 
magistratus  qui  sorle  obtigerunt/' — 
Sck*t€\f;,  Lex,  Herod,  voc.  Bpx**»'»  *' 
^  Constr.    Mcyt^^M^oc  icAXcvc   Wi- 

*  Lit.  "  The  things  that  Otanes  ha* 
said,  pn>posing  to  pat  an  end  to  royal 
goremraent,  let  the  same  be  said  by 
me  al»o." 

^  See  Matthiae,  Or.  Oranim.  p.  690, 
nr  sect.  4T8,  «* 

^  ^X^n^^^'-  this  word,  which  signifiM 
literally  "  useless,"  Larcher  translate* 
'*  pernicious  ;"  tl»c  Latin,  '*  inutills,** 
is,  he  says,  taken  in  the  same  sense 
by  Horace,  Sat.  i.  4,  l^L 

"^  Coray,  in  a  note  inserted  in  Lar- 
cher'a  translation,  takes  otKijiov  to  be 
equivalent  tojTjpiToi/:  the  reader  i« 
probably  aware  that  tlie  KaXitv  and 
TTirttn-oMof  the  Greeks  conVe^cd  itltiaj 
which  cannot  be  succinctly  rendered 
in  English.     TranMlaf. 
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**  ing  the  multitude,  he,  in  my  opinion,  has  epokcn  right ;  nM 
"  so  respecting  an  oligarchy.     For,  of  the  three  forms  pro^ 
**  posed,  feupposiiirr  ench  most  perfect  in  its  kind,  I  mean  th< 
**  best  democracy,  oligarchy,  and  monarch,  I  affirm  the  latter 
*'  to  be  far  preferable.     Indeed,  nothing  can  be  made  app< 
'*  better  than  the  rule  of  one  individual  completely  virtuous il 
**  since,  following  the  best  counsel,  he  woidd  go\Trn  the  peopi 
"  without  blame;  thus,  likewise,  would  measures  taken  agains 
*'  the  ill-affected^  be  most  effectually  concealctL     Whereas  ii 
"  an  oligarchy^  they  that  apply  their  virtue  to  the  coramoi 
**  good  being  many,  private  and  inveterate  feuds  are  wont* 
**  take  rise;  for  each  being  desirous  of  heading  the  rest,  an( 
**  making  his  own  ideas  to  prevail,  they  conceive  fierce  hati 
**  one  against  the  other :  hence  spring  seditions ;  from  scm 
**  ditions  murder;   and   iVom   murder   return   is   made'  U 
**  monarchy ;  and  by  this  is  shewn  how  much  that  form 
**  government  is  best.     Again,  suppose  the  people  invest 
*•  with  the  power,  it  is  impossible  but  that  some  wickedn< 
"  should  take  its  rise  among  them :  now,  when  once  vice  ent< 
*'  the  commonwealth,    no   hostility   sprinf^s   up   amon<|  tin 
**  wicked,  but  on  the  contrarj^  firm  connections,  for  the  wick< 
**  unite  in  their  endeavours  to  ruin  the  commonweal;  thi 
"  endures  till  such  time  as  some  one  individual  amon«r  th< 
'*  people  stand  forth  and  repress  tliem ;  this  individual,  a< 
"  cordingly,  becomes  thereby  an  object  of  admiration  to  th< 
**  people ;  and,  from  being  an  object  of  admiration,  soon  rli 
"  to  be  *  sole  ruler ;  from  which  another  argument  is  drai 
**  that  monarchy  is  best.     But,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  woi 
**  whence  have  we  obtained  our  freedom  ?     Who  gave  it  us; 
**  Did  we  receive  it  from  the  people,  from  an  oligarchy, 
''  from  a  monarch?     I  hold,  therefore,  that  having  been  fr< 
*'  by  one  man,  to  one  man  we  should  assign  the  empire;  an< 
"  moreover  that  we  do  not  abrogate  the  good  law^s  of  our  for< 
**  fathers,  for  that  were  not  advisable."* 

These  three  opinions  were  accordingly  laid  before  thcrti' 
and  four  out  of  the  seven  adhered  to  the  latter.  Otanes,  wh( 
had  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republic  *  among  the  Fersiaiw 
having  lost  hie  motion,  stood  up  and  spoke  as  loUows: 


•  rovro.  understand  vD^^ia;  so  lower 
down,  cai  Iv  Tovr^  cuiUt  ^9^  iffrl 

roVTO  a(H(TTOV. 

*  AtXiit  Ln  tbe  sense  of  '*  solere/' 
of  wiiich  we  have  seen  previeus  in- 

3  <in-*^3ij,  «•  abire  eolet/'  This  u  otic 
of  the*  peculiarities  of  the  aoristf  as  I 
have  before  observed.  Larcher.  Vnder- 
«taad  rA  Trpifyfiat  or  td  7rpi7y;*arti,  to 


KOTem  airf/3i}<    Schmeig.  Lex* 
VOC,  fiiro/iaiViiK 

particle  ava  is  sepamtcd    by  tnc 
frwo  (he  verb  i^avrj^  (Malthiae, 
GraLiuiQ.  sect.  594^  ft)  **he  is  decli 
solo  ruler,** 

»  MRtthine,  Or.  Ornmm,  p.  664. 

*  The  word  hovofiiff  has,  I 
tliii  bieaidDg  here,  *ad  in  v.  37. 
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^  aociatos,'  it  is  now  evident  tlmt,  at  any  rate,  one  of  us  must 
**  be  Appulnted  king,  wbetiier  electetl  by  lot,  or  tbat  we  leave 
**  the  Pcrbiiin  people  to  clicwbe  whom  they  like,'  or  by  any 
**  other  mode:  I  will  not,  tliereiore,  contend  against  you,  for 
**  I  wUh  jicither  to  rule,  nor  to  be  ruled.  I  will  give  up  my 
"  right  tjQ  the  throne  on  the  fQiU»winf(  condition,  that  I  shall 
"  not  be  subject  to  the  government  olftny  of  you,  neither  uiy- 
"wlf  nor  my  posterity,  for  ever."  Having  thus  j^poken,  and 
the  other  six  agreed  to  the  condition^  this  person,  accord- 
itigly,  did  not  contend  with  them,  but  withdrew^'  And  to  this 
day  that  tamily  alone  continues  free  among  the  Persians,  and 
is  subject  to  the  government  only  inasmuch  as  tliey  like,  at  the 
same  time  they  do  not  contravene  the  laws  of  the  Persians. — 
The  rest  of  the  seven  now  deliberated  upon  the  moat  expedient  84 
mode  of  nominating  a  king:  they  resolved  that,  on  whom- 
ever'* of  the  seven  the  kingdom  might  fall,  he  should  give 
yearly  to  Otanes,  and  the  posterity  of  Olanes,  for  ever,  a 
Medean  garment,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  all  the  gifts 
which  are  held  in  greatest  honour  among  die  Persians;  they 
determined  upon  the  presentation  of  such  gifts  to  him,  be* 
Cttu^e  he  was  Uie  first  that  advised  the  dee^Ji,  and  called  them 
together  :  thiii  distinction  was  accordingly  granted  to  Otanes; 
with  regard  to  themseK'^es  in  qommon,  they  resolvecl,  that 
each  of  the  seven  should  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  pa- 
Uce  when  he  chose,  without  being  announced  unless  the  king 
happened  to  be  ni  company  with  one  of  his  wives;  that  the 
king  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  excepting  from  the 
lamdies  of  Uie  conspirators.  With  respect  to  the  sovereignty, 
tb€y  made  the  following  resolution,  tbat  he  whose  hor$e 
should  neigh  the  first  in  the  suburb  when  they  were  mountedf 
at  sun-rise,  should  have  the  empire. 

Darius  had  a  groom,  a  clever  fellow,  whose  name  was  85 
Oebares:  to  this  man,  when  they  hud  broken  up,  Darius 
spoke  as  follows:  ^*  Oebares,  we  have  resolved  to  act  in  the 
"  following  manner  respecting  the  sovereignty :  he  whose 
*'  horse  shall  neigh  the  6rst  at  sun^rise,  when  we  are  mounted, 
*•  5b«ll  have  the  empire:  now,  therefore,  if  thou  knowest  of 


'  trratfiitrai.  If  we  reflect  tlwit 
OtancA  tVQuld  Dot  have  given  to  him- 
#elf  and  OMttciiites  the  odious  epithet 
of  tedttiviu,  a  h  clear  we  must  seek 
lODJf-  othf^r  8*jJ7)i*ication  for  tUis  word. 
M«  -  Mia   TTftffiwrai,  ol  fe*r 

r»)  or  rather  ardtriu/Q^ 

lu  i  luiiiA^  ^Yt!  uaght  ti>  read  ;  this 
mevaag  auppHes  very  well  to  tlie 
preftffoL  Im  sfvme  meaning,  perhaps, 
iJ^UM  to  0Tnaiwrai  at  the  bcgioning 
VOL.    J.  It 


of  i.  *>0.  Larchir.     iq\a  ya^  in-    See 
Matthiae,  Cr.  Gramm.  p.  950. 

*  Constr. :  ti  {^mititv)  iiriTpt^^vrutv 
r^  nipeFft** V  irX)>di4  K,  r.  \7ia  the  gieuit. 
absiilut. 

*  i<  roit  fiiiTov  KaOri<TTO.  An  idio- 
roatic  <;xprei»bioQ  :  *^  look  his  fieat  ee- 
parate  from  aniong  thetuV* 

*  "  lithe  empire  fell  to  aiiy  other  of 
the  »eTeo." 
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any  mefins, 
**  that  dignity." 


contrive  that  I,  and 


may 


bbtain 


ivc  iJini  1,  anti   no  one  else, 

To  wliifh  Di'bares  mmle  answer :  **  If,  in- 
deed, my  lord,  it  depends  upon  thai  ordy  whether  thou  art 
*•  to  be  king  or  not,  fear  not  on  that  account,  but  be  of  good 
*' heart ;  Ibr  none  but  thyself  shall  be  king;*  1  have  such  a 
**  secret/*'  Darins  said  :  **  If,  in  truth,  thou  hast  some  siicli 
**  secret,  j^ee  that  tfion  put  it  into  practice,  and  delay  not; 
**  since  to-morrow  the  contefit  between  us  is  to  take  place.** 
Oebares,  havin^r  heard  tliese  words,  acted  thus:  as  soon  ns  it 
was  night,  he  took  one  of  the  mares,  which  Darius's  horse 
was  particularly  attached  to,  into  the  suburb,  where  he  staked 
her,  and  then  brought  Darias\s  horse:  and  after  leading  the 
stallion    several  times  round'   the   mare,  gradually  drawing 

86  nearer  to  her,  suffered  him  at  last  to  cover. — ^As  soon  as  day 
broke,  the  six,  according*  to  their  agreement,  assembled  oi\ 
horseback ;  riding  through  the  suburb,  when  they  were  ai^ 
rived  at  tlic^spot  where  the  mare  was  tied  up  the  preceding 
evening,  Dariui>\  horse  started  forward  and  neighed ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  hcjrse  did  so,  a  Hasli  of  lightning,  accom- 
panied with  thunder,  burst  from  the  clear  heavens:  these 
things  supervening  to  Darius  as  if  by  some  preconcerted  plan, 
pointed  hiin  out  as  king;*  whereupon  the  others,  dismount- 
ing from  their  horses,  paid  homage  to  Darius  as  their  sove- 

87  reign, — Tlie  above  is  the  account  that  some  give  of  the  con- 
trivance of  Oebares;  but  otliers  give  the  following,  for  the 
circumstance  is  related  in  both  ways  by  the  Persians;  that  he 
touched  the  parts  of  that  mare  with  his  hand,  which  he  kept 
covered  under  his  girdle;''  and  when  at  sun-rise  the  horses 
were  about  to  start,  he  drew  forth  his  hand,  and  approached 
it  to  the  nostrils  of  Darius*s  stallion,  who,  at  tfie  smcll|  began 
to  snort  and  neigli. 

88  Thus,  accordingly,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  nomi- 
nated king:  the  Arabians  excepted,  all  in  Asia  were  subje<*t 
to  him,  Cyrus  having  first  reduced  them,  and  subsequently 
Cambyses  again.  But  the  Arabians  were  never  reduced  to 
servitutle  by  the  Persians;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  esteemed 
friends  and  allies,  having  granted  Cambyses  a  pa&sage  iuto 


*  Lit.  **  No  one  else  shaEl  be  king 
iu  preference  to  thee/' 

*  rotavra  tj^ufiftaicti.  4*dfijLiaicoi/  U  a 
miildlf!  term,  takeo  soiiiftimfts  in  ft 
^uu<l  aud  sumeiiiuiis  in  a  bad  aenae. 
Larchfr. 

*  The  Greek  adds  ^yx*>^'t  neari  ob- 
serve, timt  the  dative  riji  Tttt^  is  go- 
verned  by  Triptijyi,  and  not  by  ayxov, 

*  kard^  Ion.  for  Ka&a.     Lnrehtr. 

^  iittytvcfili^a  Tai'va  rip  Aainltfi 
(lh(BM  things  befalliag  Djirius)  uaniii 


U  fff'i'6'lTov  TUT  ytvofiiva  ^ -^-^   •''  • -^p 
penlngaceordingtosonie  ^  ) 

^rtXttiifTf  /i(v  (conaunimatt  (I  ,1, 

as  it  were,  cunsecrated  hitn  king.) 

•  "  la  hifl  anaiyrides."  llie  «aaxy- 
ridea  were  a  sort  of  full  trtJUBera, 
reacbing' down  to  the  ancles.  Larcher* 
This  word  has  occurred  before,  i.  7t, 
from  which  *ve  uiny  leather,  that  this 
covering  was  luade  of  skiu ;  hence 
the  Greek  expresaluii  for  them  was 
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Egypt,  for  had  not  the  Arabiaob  chosen,  tlie  Persians  could 
never  have  made  any  iiiroiid  into  Egypt.  Darius  contracted 
the  highest  marriages  among  the  Persians,'  he  took  the  two 
daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystone;  the  former  having 
been  united  to  her  brother  Canibyses,  and  afterwards  to  tlie 
Magus;  the  latter,  a  virgin.  He  married  nibo  the  daiiglitcr 
of  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus,  whose  name  wits  Parmys ;  he  like- 
wise took  the  < laughter  of  Otanes,  the  some  that  discovered 
tlie  Magus ;  and  Jiiii  power  was  established  on  all  titles.'  He 
then,  in  the  fir^t  place,  caused  a  stone  mouutneiit  to  he  made, 
and  set  it  up ;  on  which  was  a  figure,^  a  man  on  horseback ; 
on  this  he  placed  tlie  following  inscription :  "  Darius  son  of 
**  Hystaspes,  by  the  instinct*  oi^  his  horse,  (mentioning  his 
**  name,)  and  the  skill  of  Oebares,  his  groom,  obtained  the 
"  sovereignty  of  the  Persians." — Having  done  this  in  Persia,  89 
lie  next  divided  his  dominions  into  twenty  principalities, 
which  they  call  satrapies:  when  he  had  made  this  division, 
and  appomted  governbrs,  he  fixed  the  tribute  that  was  to 
come  to  him  from  the  different  nations,  connecting  with  some 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  whose  names  were  omitted  in  the 
list  of  me  satrapies,^  to  ot!iei*s  joining  more  remote  natrons. 

*  rW/tovf  rr  TovQ  Tfpiurovs  lyAfitt 

JJipffyffi  a  JuipHo^ :  **  Ce  fat  avec  des 

fcniines  I*cr8*s  tjue  Darius  contracta 

9eji  pmnicTS  mariajzies,  Pariux  rntercd 
IWtf  mttniatrt  fimi  iri</i  some  Pertidn 
<^|ffaifN.*'  Larcker,   Oarius  wiu»buuRci 

not  to  marry  out  of  the  families  of  the 
MT(Mi  r84 ;)  be  couhl  not,  therefore, 
liA>  '  ■   /  r'  nomri!} ; 

1  ».  I  re<I  Uie 

tnu .,,  ..,  i  ......^: ...r,  "  Ux- 

ort!9  flu  tic  nobiliisainuu  infer  Persaji/' 
Tmn9lat. 

>  Lit.  **  And  ftll  piLrts  were  filled 
Willi  bb  pewer." 

*  r^jroK.  When  speaking  of  stone- 
work*^ Herodotus,  1  think ^  meaoK  by 
xi^yrr.^  L.n  r^mi^^sed  omaiTieut,  what 
w»  has»o  retiero,  ii.  138.  1 
can  :trL%  assent  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  IMoe's  translation,  "  his  first 
work  wa*  Uie  erection  of  an  eques- 
trian fitalue  :"  Ijempriorc  gives  "  a 
9im»e  statue  of  himsolf  seated  on 
liofaebiiek :"  had  not  both  tho^e  gen- 
tlooea  placed  **■  translated  from  the 
Greek**  in  Iheir  title  pages,  one  raipht 
•iwpcct  thai  they  bad  copied  Lnrcber, 
**  il  commeiM^a.  par  faire  erigcr  &a  sta- 
tue ^UMlre/'     TramUti. 

*  1  have  thought  proper  to  use 
two  wordi  to  cxprcBS  (he  dfury  of 
tbe   original,   rir^We^   which    relates 


both  to  the  horse  and  to  the  ^toan. — 
Viger,  V,  ill.  S,  6,  has  observed,  that, 
aniunc  other  acceptations  ofthi^  term. 
It  is  fn't|neiilly  laken  f<jr  the  goodness 
pf  culiar  to  any  Chfnp^  as  6n(rf}v  yjjff, 
at  the  begninoing  of  the  first  book  of 
Thurydides,     Translat. 

■''  Lit.  "  And  omitting,  passing  over, 
those  neig:hbourinff  trilwK,**  i.  e.  pam- 
ing  over  their  namc»  in  tkc  UM  of  en* 
irapien.  Larcher  translaLes,  "  and  for 
this  purpose  be  joined  to  one  nation 
tlie  Eurrttundinie;  tribes ;  and  sometiniei 
omitting;  those  who  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  placed  in  one  and  the 
same  department  tribes  remote  from 
one  another:"  this  translation  is  de- 
servedly disapproved  by  Schweig- 
haeuser.  An  unknown  Gbadiutf.  ov 
THE  UMVF.nsiTY,  who  has  divided  the 
traniilntion  of  Littlebury  into  chapters, 
and  in  aome  places  made  alterations 
in  the  tent,  give*  the  following  ver- 
sion *,  "  For  this  purpose  he  joined  to 
certain  nations  the  neighbouring  peo- 
ple, and  then  passed  by  these  neigh- 
buuring  people,  and  assigned  to  them 
other  people,  which  were  more  re- 
mote ;*"  a  riddle,  which,  1  think, 
would  baffle  the  divining  powers  of 
Oe<lipufl  himself^  were  be  to  cise  from 
tlie  dead,     Trnn.*itU, 


^^ 
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The  principalities,  and  the  yearly  payment  ci(  tribute,  he  srf] 
ranged  in  the  following  manner;  to  such  as  brought  silver,  il  waff 
commanded  to  pay  according  to  the  Babylonian  talent ;  »uctl\ 
afl  furnished  gold,  according  to  the  Euboeic  :  the  Dabyloniatr 
talent  is  equal  to  seventy  Euboeic  mines.     Under'  tho  reign 
of  Cyrns,  and  es^en  under  that  of  Canihyses  likewise^  ther<$^ 
was  no  specific  regulation  with  regaiil  to  tribute,  but  the  p< 
pie  furnished  free  gifts:  so  that  on  account  of  this  efttablish^ 
ment  oF  tribute,  and  other  similar  innovalionsj  the  Per^ial 
are  wont  to  say  that  Darius  was  a  trader;  Canlbyfieu,  a  mi 
ter;  and  Cyrus,  a  father:  tlic  first,  because  he  trafficked  il 
evfery  thing:  the  second,  bccuiide  he  was  harsh  and  arrogant, 
the  last,  because  ho  was  mild,  and  studious  of  their  welfare. — ^ 

^  From  the  lonians,  accordingly,  the  Magnelae  of  Asia,  th< 
Aeolrans,  Carians,  Lycians,  Milyans,  and  PamphylSans,  pro^^] 
ceeded  a  revenue  of  forty  talents  of  silver,  for  that  one  tribul 
was  imposed  on  them  in  common:  this,  therefore,  was  the  fii 
department.*    From  llie  Mysians,  Lydfans,  Lasonians,  Caba* 
Hans,  Hygenneans,  fifty  talents :  this  was  the  second  deparl 
ftient.     From  the  Hellespontians,  on  the  light  sitle,  as  you 
navigate  in  that  direction/  fj'om  the  Phrygians,  tlie  Thracians 
of  Asia,  the   Papldflgoninns,    Marmndynians,   and   Syrians,* 
the  revenue  was  three  hundred   and   sixty  talents :  this  was 
the  third  department.     From  the  Cilicians,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  white  horses,  one  every  day,  and  live  hundred  ta^ 
lents  of  silver;  one  hundred  and  forty  of  which  were  expended 
on  the  cavalry  stationed  to  guaril  the  territory  of  Cilicia,  the 
other  three  hundred  and  sixty  went  to  Darius:  this  was  the 

^1  fourth  department. — From  I  he  city  of  Poseideiuni,  which 
Amphilochos  the  son  of  Amphiaraus  founded  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Cihcianis  and  8yri,  beginning,'  I  say,  from  tliat 
city>  and  extending  down  to  Egy[U,  (t?xcepting  the  territory 
of  the  Arabians,  for  those  parts  were  not  taxed,)  the  revenue 
produced  by  all  that  tract  was  five  hundred  and  thirty  ta- 
lents; in  this  division  was  contained  the  whole  of  Phoenicia, 
Syria  of  Palestine,  and  Cyprus:  and  this  was  the  fifth  depart- 
ment. From  Egypt,  the  Libyans  in  the  vicinity  of  Egypt* 
and  from  Gyrene   and   Barca,   (for  thoie  two   places  were 


'  See  note  I  fo  i«  8.  Matthiae,  Gr. 
Gratnm.  p.  050. 

*  For  tho  jjBo^aphicat  sitiiatitin  of 
the  tribes  and  nations  comixistngthpse 
Aatrapics^  the  reader  is  referred  to  tho 
Geographical  ln4c:r to  tferodotuit:  those 
wTia  have  the  good  forlunc  to  pn^spsa 
the  work  of  Major  tleiinell,  wiU  find 
the  subject  handled  in  a  mosl  masterly 
■MfiMr,  p,  3»4  to  a2».     Transhi. 


'  Herod ot OS  wrote  at  Halicamas- 
sus,  or  in  lotjia.     Larchcr. 

*  I,  c.  the  Leucosyrians,  or  Cappa- 
docians.     Lareker. 

*  ap^iftiuov  in  an  impersonal  parti- 
ciple, as  iioi\  "  cum  decent/'  ili>v, 
*'  cufii  sit  permisstim,"  irapb*f,  "  ctiili 
adsit  fticuUiiB,"  ivlixofitroVj  "  coin  fi- 
eri posfiit,"  &c.     Lnnhcr. 
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jeificfi  to  the  Egyptian  department,)  proceeded  a  revenue  of 
fi«Yon  hundred  talents,  besides  tlie  rtione}'  coming  from  the 
lake  of  Moeris,  produced  from  the  fish  ;  besitles  llmt  rmuiey, 
2  ifctiy,  and  llie  torn  they  furnij^hed,  seven  hundred  tnlents  en- 
tered tlie  royal  trciiiiury:  tor,  over  and  above  their  tribute,* 
they  harvested  corn  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  measures^  for  the  Persians  j^arrisoned  in  the 
white  castle  at  Memphis,  and  their  auxiliaries:*  this  was  the 
sixth  department.  The  8attagydae  and  Gandarians,  Dadicians 
and  Aparytae,  being  ranketl  in  one  and  the  saniedej^artment^ 
iVirnishcd  one  hundred  and  seventy  talents :  this  was  the  se- 
venth department.  From  Susa,  nnd  the  rest  of  the  Cissian 
territory,  procet^leil  a  revenue  of  three  hundred  :  this  was  the 
eighth  department* — From  Babylon,  and  the  rest  of  Assyria,  g^ 
he  had  an  income  of  one  thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  five 
Hundred  castrateti  youths  :  this  was  the  ninth  department. 
From  Agbalana,  and  the  rest  of  Media,  from  the  Fnricanians 
nnd  Orthocorybantians,  four  hundred  and  fifiy  talents:  this 
was  the  tenth  department.  The  Caspians  and  Paiisicae,  the 
Pantimalhiuns  and  Daritne,  who  contributed  together,  paid 
two  hundred  talents:  this  was  the  eleventh  department.  From 
tlie  Biictriani,  extending  to  the  Aegii,  the  tribute  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents:  this  was  the  twelfth 
departmenL — From  Pactyica  and  the  Armeninns,  and  the  93 
neighbouring  nations  as  hir  as  the  Euxine  sea,  four  hundred 
talents:  this  was  the  thirteenth  department.  From  the  Sa- 
jj^artians,  iSaranges,  Thamanaeans,  Utians,  and  Mycians,  and 
the  people  inhabiting  the  islands  in  the  Erythrean  sen,  where 
the  king  places  all  banishcil  persons;  from  all  these,  I  say, 
pi*ooe»ded  a  tribute  of  six  huoch'ed  talents:  and  this  was  the 


'»'    IB    fimJi^rsfoo<|    whpn 

kmit  of  oorti ;  Uio  <rm]y  circum- 
tactdbre^that  militates  wifniiist 
ttk«  transUiion  1  hnve  ^ivcti  ubove,  is 
Ibe  dmtiie  fivptatft^  wliere  one  would 
have  rtpected  an  accusative  to  be 
ir^rned  by  jcarn/tfrjwut'ffi,  but,  as 
«igharu8erob«ervcs,  L^x.  throd. 
r«c.  fit^tidcj  the  verb  tcarafiirftkoWTt 
plACftt  %1ou«,  aAd  particalarly  viheti 
aHMilk'ti  has  prcrio«sly  been  made  of 
etrrn,  as  in  this  c&«e,  is  i^quivalent  to 
g^ajtfrpiptrm  mTOf.  Now,  ac  in  La- 
liD,  one  ntight  tay,  without  uty  im- 


propinely,  **  metiri  milUibus  frumeiv. 
Mm  tali  Rui  tali  niensura,  tali  quanti- 
tute/'  so  in  dreek,  wbicb,  iii»lc-ad  of 
the  ablultve  af  ibe  t>atin,  uses  ilie  da- 
the,  tlie  number  of  ifiLa!«nTes  Hisfri- 
biited  to  the  soldiers  ini^ht  be  ex- 
I  '■  I  the  dative.     Those  who  do 

e  of  tUia  reRsoning,  are  at 
... .. ,  ...  ttdupt  the  folki^ring  traosla- 
tiot)  ;  "  For»  over  aritl  above,  they 
harvested  com  for  <me  hundred  and 
Iweniy  thousand  l*ers.ians,  with  their 
auxiliaries  dwelling  iti  the  uhite  ais- 
tle  at  MfmpUis  :"  those  who  adopt 
ihiH  Iranslfttioii  rniiist  have  very  mag- 
nitirent  ideas  of  the  extent  of  Mem- 
phhf  since  the  white  rastle  abwe 
mwt«l  ha\e  been  full  ten  tinres  the  *l»re 
of  Oxford.     TMrtitttt. 


d9» 
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fourteenth  department.     The  Sacae  and  Caspians  paid  twa' 
Jiiiiidred  and  fifty  talents :  this  was  the  fiftccnih  departracnt. 
The  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arcans,  three 

94  Uundrctl  talents :  this  was  the  sixteenth  department.- — Tbt? 
Paricaniatis,  and  Ethiopiaiiii  of  Asia,  paid  four  hundred  ta- 
lents :  this  was  the  seventeenth  department.  The  Matieni, 
Saspires,  and  Alarodians,  Jornishcd  two  hundred  talents : 
this  was  the  eighteenth  department.  On  the  Mosclnans,  Ti- 
barenians,  Macrones,  Mossynoeci,  and  Mardians,  he  imposed 
three  hundred  talents :  and  this  was  tlie  nineteenth  depart- 
ment. Tiie  people  of  India  are  by  far  the  most  nunicroug  of»- 
all  nations  we  know  of,  and  they  paid  more  than  any  of  the 
others,'  furnishin*^  three  hontlrcd   and  sixty  talents  of  gold 

95  dust ;  this  was  the  twentieth  department. — Retlucing,  there- 
fore,  the  Babylonian  talent  lo  the  Eubocic,  the  silver*  amounts 
to  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  talents:  and,  taking 
the  gold  as  equal  to  thirteen  times  its  weight  in  silver,  the 
gold-dust  is  found  to  amount  to  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  Euboeic  talents.  Adding  all  these  together,  the 
sum,  therefore,  constituting  the  yearly  triljute  paid  to  Darius, 
was  fourteen  thousiind  five  hundred  and  sixty  talents,'  omit* 

96  ting  the  odd  numbers.*— The  above  revenue  carae  to  Dariu»- 


*  irp^c  ir^vrac  rove  aWovQ.  **  lis 
payoient  autant  d'itnpotsi  qof?  toua  les 
aotres  cDscmblc,  they  paid  as  many 
taxes  a*  all  the  rest  }>ut  toffrther" — 
Extrehrr.  .Schweishar-userdiKwpproves 
of  ttiiti  mode  of  trnnsUtiuf^  the  piusage. 
"  Contm  quam  for,  supra  quatn)  reli- 
qui  omnes."     ^  >    r.fferoti, 

*  Lit,  ••  Thv  ,n  silver  (i.e. 
the  siWer  paid  nnuriMLi^^  to  the  Ba- 
bylonian istaiiclurd)bein^  reduced  i&to 
the  Euboeic  talpnt,  umouuts  lo,"  Sec. 

*  A»  is  generally  tUt*  case  where 
numbers  are  mcotioued  in  aDcient  au- 
thori,  i\uB  passage  offers  great  diflS- 
culty  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  some 
mistake  must  have  been  committed 
either  in  tliia  chapter  or  one  of  the 
forej^oin^. 

-  AccordiDff  to  Hcrodotus's  calcula- 
tion, as  the  text  now  staadii  iu  c,  9^, 
the  sum  ought  to  bo — 

Silver  ,  .  0540  Euboeic  talents. 

Gold    .  .  1680  -^^ 


afi  70  to  00,  (see  c.  89,)  make — 

UOSO  £.  talenta. 

Th«  Gold  frum  India  4(i80       

Reveuue  from  the  lake  240 — — 


14220 
Instead  of  which  wo  hwivp  14iiG0. 

Making  our  calculations  trom  the 
list  of  the  saUapirf,  \vc  have  7740 
Babjl(»nian  talents,  which,  as  the 
Bal>}loDJaii  taleat  was  to  the  Euboeic 


1S050 
It  is  clear  there  must  be  an  errof ' 
somewhere  :  LarchnT,  without  suffi* 
cirnt  authorilT,  rea*5  in  c.  9i5,  instead 
of  9540,  the  number  9&S0,  which  doea 
away  with  the  ditlif  u1t\'. 

Silver  .  *  9B80  Euboeic  taleals. 

Gold    :  ,  4580  —— — 

HJGO 

Liarcher\s  reason  for  making  this  alte* 
ration  is,  that  the  Saocroft  Mantiscripl 
ha«  in  the  marf^in  (*«ux^  whith  stand 
for  UB80;  but  Mr.  Gnisford  infonns 
us,  that  this  mar^intil  note  proceeds 
from  the  hand  of  some  corrector;  it 
cnn,  llierefore,  be  considered  of  no 
authority.  8ee  Schweigbaeuser^SDiotc, 
Tranjftftt. 

*  TO  f'tn  TovU'ip  iXaatFov  dwui^m 
Uulhcr  obscurely  eipresiicd,  "  omit- 
tinjj  whdt  is  less  than  (or  in)  these »" 
^VIlat  ia  meant  is  sufficiently  clear, 
namely,  that  he  omits  tlie  le««!er  num- 
ber of  units,  wnntiug  to  coinylele  ih% 
true  Bum.    Sckwtig.  , 
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frbin  Asia,  nnd  n  small  part  of  Libya;  in  the  process  of  time, 
howcvep,  a  rurther  income  proceeded  to  him  from  the  islands, 
and  the  inhnbitunts  of  Europe,  as  far  as  Thessaly.  Tliis  in- 
come the  kintr  hoards  up  in  the  folhiwing  nianner :  he  melts 
it  down,  and  then  pours  it  into  earthen  pans;  and  when  the 
vase  is  filled,  takes  away  tlie  mould  from  around  tl/e  mctaU 
When  he  is  in  want  of  moncy>  he  coins  as  much  as  he  may 
at  ihe  time  be  in  neetl  of. 

Such  accordingly  were  the  governments  and  tlie  tributes  97 
imposetl;  the  Persian  territory  is  the  only  part  of  the  king- 
dom not  mentionetl  by  me  as  paying  taxes;  for  the  Persians 
inhabit  their  country  without  furnishing  any  tribtite.  These 
were  not  taxed  to  any  tribute,  but  they  furnished,  however, 
free  gifts.  The  Ethiopians  that  border  on  h>gypt,  subjected 
by  Cambyses  in  his  expethtion  against  the  Macrobian  Ethio- 
pians, and  those  who  dwell  near  the  holy  city  of  Nysa,  and 
celebrate  festivals  to  Bacdius;  (these  Ethiopians,  and  their 
next  neiglibours,  use  the  same  sort  of  corn  *  as  the  Calantiae 
Indians,  and  inhabit  under-ground  houses;)  both  these,  I 
yiy,  furnisheil  in  conjunction,  and  continue  so  to  do,  down  to 
my  time,  two  choen ices  of  gold  that  has  not  gone  through 
fire,*  two  liundred  sticks  of  ebony,  five  young  Ethiopians,  and 
twenty  lai'ge  elephant  tusks.  The  Colcfiiuns  agreed  to  furnisli 
a  gift,  as  did  likewise  the  neighbouring  nations,  as  far  as 
rnount  Caucasus:  for  to  tlial  mountain  the  empire  of  the 
"Persians  extends;  while  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Cauca- 
sus are  independent  of  the  Persians :  these  people,  therefore, 
Eaid,  down  to  my  time,  every  fifth  year,  the  gift  which  they 
ad  agreed  to  furnish,  namely,  one  hundred  boys  and  ono 
ltutidre<l  virgins.  The  Arabians  likewise  gave  yearly  one 
thousand  talents  of  frankincense.  Such  accordingly  were  the 
these  tribes  brought  to  the  king,  over  and  above  the  tri- 
ite  *<xe  have  mentioned  as'  pit  id  by  the  other  nations. 
The  Indians  procure  in  the  following  manner*  that  vast  98 
Quantity  of  gold  out  of  which  they  furnish  the  before-men- 
tioned gold-dust  to  the  king.     The  country  extending  from 


*  9wipfUiTi^  a  seed  of  which  Hero- 
dotif  mii&eii  mention,  c.  100.  Takk- 
naer  readj  vrt^aTtj  in  w  hit  b  he  \s  fol- 
lowed by  Larcher  and  lielwf,  *'  they 
hate  the  same  ritea  of  *opuUure."^ — 
Socne  gt^e  lo  tnripua  a  Mi^ilicatioii, 
retnarluible  (or  Its  filthtiie&d  autl  inac- 
earacy;  lo  eipress  thiit  Uli-n,  H«?ro. 
dotus  us^i  9of>i)  or  yovl}.    Traiuttnt. 

>  I.  t\  Gold,  »Mch  a»4  it  wiiy  found 
fa  the  mine,  or  collected  in  the  btreama : 
tMsjng  measured  by  the  cbooDui,  it 


was » probably.,  gold-dust. 

*  Major  Renaetl  tnalies  the  agia^- 
ICatc  of  tht?  Fersiati  kitit;'s  rcveuiie 
araount  lo  about  i:3,650,0t>0,  or  some- 
what more  (liaii  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money. 

*  rpoTy  ratt^^i.  This  op«ralioa  is 
dtiscribed  in  c.  102 :  the  four  inter- 
vening chapters  containing:  some  ob- 
servationii  refipecUng  the  different 
tribes  of  Indians.    Transitu, 


3  to 
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the  Iiuliaii  territory  towards  the  rising  sun  is  n  sandj'  tri^tlt 
for  of  all  the  naticins  in  Asia  I  know  of,  or  of  whom  any 
thing  certtiin  is  reported,  tlie  Indians  are  the  first,  taking 
frotyi  the  ea^Jt;  for  eastward  of  them  the  land  h  d(^ort»  by 
reason  of  thu  sands.  There  are  various  tribes  of  Indian*, 
differinjT  in  ]aiigi*age :  5ome  of  which  nre  noDiades,  others 
not.  Some  amonfi^  them  inhabit  the  fens  of  their  river,  and 
live  on  raw  fish,  whidi  they  catch  goinf(  out  in  reed  boata; 
each  of  which  h  formetl  out  of  one  joint  of  a  recti;  these  lat^ 
ter  Indians  wciir  garments  made  of  rush,*  which,  after  reaping 
down  in  the  stream  and  beating,  they  plait  in  the  manner  of 
\9  matting,  and  wear  as  a  habergeon. — Others  of  the  Indians 
dwelling  east  of  these  arc  noniadcs,  and  feed  on  raw  flesh ; 
they  are  called  Padaei.  Tliis  tribe  is  said  to  have  the  follow- 
ing usages  :  whenever  one  of  the  community,  whether  man  or 
woman,  falls  sick,  the  nearest  male  kin  and  acquaintances  of 
the  man  put  him  to  death,  declaring  that  if  oppressed  by  dis- 
ease, he  would Jalt  oft' in  flesh;'  he  may  deny  that  he  is  t»ick; 
still  they  refuse  to  credit  him,  and  putting  him  to  death,  fea^t 
on  his  body:  if  it  is  a  woman  that  is  taken  ill,  in  a  like  man- 
ner the  women  most  attached  to  her  do  the  same  as  the  men. 
Such  as  reach  to  old  age  they  accordingly  sacrifice  and  teed 
on ;  but  few  among  them  reach  so  far;'  for  as,  before  then, 

100  all  catch  some  disease,  they  put  them  to  death. — Among  sonnc 
other  of  the  Indians  a  c|uile  different  practice  holds:  they 
kill  nothing  that  has  life,  neither  do  they  sow,  nor  are  they 
accustomed  to  have  houses;  but  they  live  on  herbage:  these 
have  likewi,se  a  grain,*  about  I  he  size  of  millet,  enclosed  in  a 
cofl,  which  springs  up  nattirally  in  the  ground  ;  this  they  col- 
lect, and  boiling  it  in  the  shell,  eat.  If  any  one  of  them  tall 
ill,  he  retires  juid  lies  down  in  the  de^iert,  no  one  paying  any 
attention  to  him  either  after  his  death  or  during  his  illness. — 

101  All  these  Indians  whom  I  have  enumerated  converse  openly 
with  their  women  like  brutes:  and  arc  in  complexion  all  the 
same,  nearly  similar  to  the  Ethiopians.  The  genial  fluid'  is 
with  these  meii,  not  wiiite,  as  in  all  other  poopK  but  black. 


*  The  4iKkutc  of  the  Attics,  or  ^Xov^ 
of  the  [onians,  was  a  sort  of  rusli : 
the  Arundo  ainpelodestnoa.  SchueUI. 
Or,  Germ.  Lex. 

*  **  Carnem  ipsii  corruptura  iri/' 
the  flesh  vrhicli  t^ey  themselves  iDteod 
to  e*t  would  hficome  caiTupt,  lo&e  its 
flavour.    Lurcher. 

*  it  ik  rovron  \6yoi'  ov  woWoi  rwif 
a^T^v  Airtici'iaprrtt.  '*  But  few  of  thetn 
reach  to  thi4  state  of  things  (in  hufiis 


rei  rRtiouein  :"/i,  e.  not  miuiy  reach 
»o  fnr  uj  to  be  put  lo  denih  by  Lheir 
friends  on  accuuut  of  old  %gfi. — 
Schiceig.  Lex.  Herod*  voo.  Xiyoc,  ii^ 
3,s. 

*  Supply  <rirrp/m  after  ivrur-^ 
Schiccig.  Lex.  Herod* 

*  ri)v  dxc'ivrat  tc  rdf  -yurfu^ngt 
this  clause  prefiunts  uo  diflicalty;  the 
reader  will,  thfirefofe,  easily  supply;^ 
tranatatioQ. 
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Tike  their  Mp ;  the  Ethiopians  have  the  jiame  peculiarity. 
These  Indians  are  at  a  distance  iVom  the  Persians,  and  inhop- 
bit  to  the  southward;  they  were  never  subject  to  Darius. 

But  there  are  other  Indians  inhabiting  north  of  the  fore-  102 
colng^  find  on  the  bounds  of  the  town  of  Caspatyrus  and  the 
Puctyician  territory,  who  use  nearly  the  same  customs  as  the 
Bactrians«  These  are  the  most  warlike  of  the  Indians,  and 
*iire  they  tliat  are  sent  to  procure  the  gold.  For  there  is  in 
that  quarter  a  region  desert  by  reason  of  the  sands ;  now  in 
this  sandy  desert  are  produced  ants,  of  a  size  less  than  dogt»| 
hut  greater  than  foxc^,  bs  may  be  seen  by  those  kept '  at  the 
jcourt  of  the  king  of  Persia,  which  have  been  caught  and 
brought  from  that  country.  These  ant-s  accordingly,  by 
.burrowing  under  ground  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ants  of 
jour  country,  which  they  greatly  rcscnibie  in  shape,  throw  up 
ohe  sand;  and  the  sand  thus  thrown  up  is  full  of  gold.  In 
4€ftrch  of  this  sand,  therefore,  the  Indians  are  despatched  into 
the  desert,  each  harnessing  together  three  camels,  a  male  one' 
♦to  pull  on  the  off  and  near  sick's,  and  a  female  in  the  middle; 
this  latter  the  Indian  himself  mounts,  taking  care  to  harness 
her  as  soon  as  possible  after  she  has  foaled.  Their  camels  arc 
not  inferior  in  swiftness  to  horses ;  and,  nwreover,  are  far 
laetler  able  to  bear  burthens. — With  regard  to  the  shape  of  10$ 
the  camel,  I  shall  not  describe  it  to  the  Grecians,  as  they  are 
jicquaiuted  therewith;  but  shall  mention  one  of  its  peculiari- 
ties that  is  not  generally  known.  The  camel  has  in  his  liinder 
legs  four  thighs  and  four  knees ;  and  his  member  runs  be^ 

feen  the  hinder  legs  towards  the  tail. — The  Indians  accord^  104 
having  harnessed  their  beasts  in  the  above  manner,  pro- 
In  search  of  the  gold,  taking  care  to  arrange  so  as  to 
it  away  wlien  the  heat  is  most  sultry:  as  the.ants  disap- 
pear under  ground  on  account  of  the  heat.  Now,  with  these 
people  the  sun  is  hottest  in  die  morning;  and  not  at  noon, 
j»  elsewhere :  for  iVom  the  moment  aflus  rising-*  till  such 
dnae  as  market  breaks  up,  he  burns  much  more  than  at  mid- 
day in  Greece,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  the  report  goe^ 
that  during  those  hours  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
jdrenched  with  sweat :  *    but   when    the  day    is    nearly   half 


•  lit.  **  for  there  nre  t^ome  of  them," 
h.e.  1  have  endeavoured  to  express 
tike  force  of  Uie  jiXp  by  the  words, 
**  u  may  be  seen, 

aufiij^opo^,  applied  to  any  draught 

1,  Biginities  cue  that  is  haroessed 

[Itie  side  of  the  yoke,  aa  ia  done 

imea  in  this  countnr  ivith  an  ad- 


ditional hone  to  a  pig ;  aod  is  icchui- 
cally  called  an  out~rigigtr.     Transitu. 
>  vwigrtKKiiv  of  Ibe  sun,  is  equiva- 
lent, in  Herodotus,  to  dvar«XXtfc»'.— 

*  A»  Ibe  Latin  word  mfht  is  majii- 
fefltly  Uie  same  vfiih  the  Greek  itiutp, 
eoQiined  by  the  u»bs^  ^^  ^  JUfttina  lo 


irai^  L 


J  J 
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spent,  tlie  sun  warnis  the  Imiiivns  in  the  same  proportion 
nearlv  a^  other  natinns  ;    arjd   when   he  dcelines  trom   the 
nieriuian,  he  acts  iipnn  them   ns  m  the  morning  oh  other 
countries:  and  iVoin  thni  time,  as  he  descends,  he  hecomg^d 
lci5s  fierce,  until  at  the  period  of  setting  he  is  extremely  cooflf 

105 — When  the  ln(linn!>  nre  conie  to  this  phice  with  their  lea-  " 
thent  sack;?,  they  fill  th(*se  with  tire  sand,  lUid  retire  as  spee^  j 
dify  ns  mfiy  be;  for  tfve  ar»ts,  aware  of  the  inlerruplioiij  (as  the 
Persians  represent)  by  tlie  smell  pursue  tliem;  and  the  animal 
is  said  to  be  so  superior  to  all  other  creatures  in  fleetness, 
that  if  the  Indiiuis  did  not  get  some  wny  a-head  while  the 
ants  ore  gathering  together,  not  one  of  them  woidd  escape: 
so  that  someliines  even  the  male  camels  (as  they  are  inferior 
in  speed  to  llie  females,)  are  let  ^o^  each  separately  a^  he  j 
flags;*  but  the  females,  remoniberin<^  the  young  ones  t^v^ijH 
have  left,  do  not  slacken  their  pace.  In  this  manner,  ihefff^ 
fore,  acconlrng  to  the  account  of  the  Peniintrs,  do  the  Ittdians 
collect  the  «^reate?t  "part  of  the  gold  ;  there  is,  however, 
other  sort,  less  abundant,  which  is  dug  up  in  the  country. 

106      The  most  excellent  productions'  have  been,  in  some  m 
ner,  allotted  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  habite<l  world, 


A  1e:i3  eikn^ivG  MHuiGcalioo;  so  Ue- 
riwloluis,  no  <lijubt,  ha^  take^n  the 
Orft'k  Word  1ii?(tff>  in  Ihe  ten-^a  of 
»udor^  iii.  104*  Scfttrtyr.  Lex.  fierod, 
"  I'endiint  cf  teuus-ltl  ils  se  tietinetit 
dao»  IViui,  During  that  time  thty  kcfp 
thnnMii^fs  in  icatn'*'     LarcArr. 

'  I'll  IS  \ti  an  diced  in  ^ly  diflicult 
pajwijio  ;  my  idea  of  lUc  nmtler  is, 
that  the  Indian  l<M»k  three  eajnela  with 
him  in  qnejit  of  pold,  one  of  which 
wti»  a  f«iuale  ;  id  cmsc  of  the  ants 
gaining  upon  ikn  eqitipHge,  he  let  f^o 
the  mal!<*s  at  sundry  iitnes,  and,  aban- 
doning them  to  the  fory  of  (heir  pur- 
»uerfl,  trusli'd  his  life  to  the  superior 
fteetof* Sf*  of  the  fr.mnlo,  Qb  which  he 
himself  wjis  inLmnted,  Mhen  nut  so 
hotly  puniui^d;  the  Indian  was,  pro- 
tMably,  able  to  return,  not  only  with 
the  female,  hut  with  uiie,  if  not  both, 
of  lite  iimles.  This  expiaimtiua  is 
certainly  pUusible,  but  nnlnrlunately 
doesi  not  quite  square  with  the  words 
of  the  teit ;  a.^it  is,  however^  the  be«t 
1  enn  devise*,  1  ^ave  adojjted  it  in  my 
translation,  taking,  after  Wi-^selliu. 
wapa\vn70iti  in  th«  sense  of 
and  IwfXfin^tivnv^,  nfifff^f^' 
pVi    ',   .■  ■  \   .   ■■'.. 

c 

in  „,3  i,^K 


>  il  i:)     III  LI  iv<i  It 


piiasaH' 


is  tliln:  **  Tbo  male  eameU  woul4 
pamte  (irafja\  Oirr0,n) from  the  femalj 
i.  p,  reniHin  behineJ,  if  they  were 
pulled  along  (ijnXuvjUi'tyvi:)  logetl 
ttiid  by  ttiD  side  of  iheui,  i  e.  the 
males :"   hut   I    think  any  one 
consider*  the  subject,  will  allow  ll 
ono  feirmle  could  not  have  £itilfi«ii 
Atrenglb  to  accelerute  the  pace  of 
two   side   cam«lH  ;   the  elfecl   would 
rather  be  to  sJaiken  her  speed  to^ 
equality   with  that  Qf  Mia 
Translat, 

5'  Heiorlotu^,  according  to  hit  man- 
ner, which  is  now,  no  doubt,  pretty 
familiar  to  tlie  reader,  makes  a  di> 
gressioo  oq  the  various  pruductioat  of 
the  extreme  lands  of  the  '••m-m  •^...« 
kmiwn:  the  historj'  is  re 
118.  I  need  not  observe,  ' 
all  he  jiays  in  the  totlowin^  uhttpters 
ia  now  known  to  be  fabulous;  but  the 
reader  must  remember,  thut  natural 
history  ia  a  science  fouuii'cd  on  expe- 
rience alone :  no  womtt^r,  therefore, 
that  a  generation  more  tlinn  two  thou* 
flatid  years  subiicquent  to  Herodotttf 
(ihuuld  be  better  aeqtiaintcd  with 
secn'is  of  nsiture  than  the  contemi 
ries  of  our  historian.  Even  tb«^ 
of  the  great  naiural  phitosopi 
oitr  own  day,  if  I  may  nsc  the 
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Greece  \h  blessed  with  a  tempcialure  of  climate  by  far  {he 
most  agreeablo.'  For,  in  the  fir^i  pliici','  the  iaitJ  oriiidiii  is 
the  ItiAt  towards  the  east  of  all  babitt'd  couiurits,  as  I  liave 
just  suid :  and  in  that,  lite  Jiving  qiiadriipeds^  ntkd  the  iuwU 
of  the  air,  are  much  larger  ihaii  in  all  other  places,  exct*|Hing, 
however,  the  horses ;  and,  in  timt  re4>}>ect,  they  are  »ur|mssed 
by  the  horses  of  MetJta,  called  llie  Nisaean :  there  is,  more* 
Livtirf  in  that  region,  abundance  of  t^old,  some  of  which  is  dug 
up,  sonic  is  brought  down  by  tlie  streaniN,  and  senile  \s  taken 
in  the  manner  I  have  dciicribetl.  The  wild  trees  also  in  tlmt 
region  l>c4ir,  ini»tead  of  fruit,  a  wool,  exceeding  in  l)eauly  and 
value  that  shorn  front  sheep ;  and  the  Indians  use  gainienL» 
made  from  lhui*e  trces.^Again,  toward?*  the  &outli,  the  lust  of  107 
inhabited  countries  in  Arabia,  and  in  that  akuie  of  all  re- 
gions, grows  tlie  frankinccnne,  rayrih,  cassia,  cinnamon,  and 
Indanuui ;  ull  of  which,  inyrrli  excepteil,  the  Arabians  pro- 
cure With  great  dilticnlty.  Thus  they  collect  frankincense  by 
burning  gum  sly  rax,  wtiieh  the  Phoenicians  import  to  the 
Greciuns;  by  burning  tins,  ihev  obtain  that  aromatic;  for 
tliere  are  winged  serpents,  of  diminutive  bulk  and  various 
shape,  that  guard  tlie  incehije-boaring  trees,  hovering  in  great 
nundjcra  around  each  plant;  these  are  the  same  serpents  that 
make  inroads  into  Egypt,  and  can  be  driven  from  the  trees  in 
no  other  manner  than  bv  the  smoke  of  styrax. — The  Arabians  IQS 
^fireo  saVt  that  the  whole  laTid  would  be  filled  with  thefc  ser- 
itS)  aid  tlierc  not  happen  to  them  what  I  know  Iiappens  to 
[vipers.  Indeed,  one  tnay  say  that  Divine  Providence  iis,  «fi 
mitfht  be  expected,  truly  wi^,  for  it  has  ordaineil  llmt  all  ani- 
iDalb  of  a  timorous  nature,  and  fit  for  fcHKl,  should  be  prohfic, 
lc»t  by  consumption  the  species  shotdd  btx'onie  extinct ;  wherea* 
•t  hiu  nrduine<l  that  such  as  are  of  a  rapacious  and  hurtful  na- 
ture should  breed  seldom  and  few.  Thus,  ofi  the  one  hand,  as  the 
hare  is  put:.^ue<l  by  beast,  bird,  and  man,  so  is  it  fruitful,  being 
the  only  one  of  all  animals  that  supcrfetates ;  some  of  the 
roung  in  her  womb  are  covered  with  hair,  others  are  still 
ire;  some  are  but  just  formed  in  the  matrix,  while  others 
irQ  conceived.*     On  the  other  liand,  the  lionets,  being  the 


I,  «f«  not  fre<^  from  blunders  ;  for 
itADC^}  the  iiuiuortal  Bulfon  asserta, 
tow»  sh«d   iheir  liortH    onre   a 
,  %  np&t  entraDrdinary  mis^tMke, 
wkidi  WM  copied  by  Dr.  GoMsmitli. 

'  Lit.  "  in  the  smme  manner  as 
Grcw.e  Kas  received  in  allotmeoi  aea- 
[»on»  by  fjir  the  moil  agreeabl)*  iet- 


av  fiivnft0(^tri^t  c,  107. 

•  Tovro  fiiv rovro  ^i,  xpv- 

ffbt  dirXtToc  Jc.  r.  X. 

<  What  Herodotus  says  of  the  hare 
is  exactly  true.  Larchtr,  l^upcrfe- 
talion  does  not  occur  either  in  the 
rabbit,  hare,  or  cat :  I  have  been  at 
p«.»mc  trouble  to  ascertain  Ihe  fa^t.^ 


m 
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strongest  and  most  ierocioos  of  nnimaL^,  bears  one,  and  6af 
once  in  her  life,  for  in  bringing  forth  she  casts  out  her  ma-^ 
trix^  together  with  her  offspring;  the  reason  of  which  is  tliis: 
when  tlie  whelp  bcf^ins  to  move  in  the  inside  of  the  wooil: 
being  armed  with  tungs  much  sharper  thnn  iiH  other  nniniali 
he  tears  the  envelope ;  as  he  increases,  he  lacerates  it  sti 
njore,  so  that  wlien  the  lime  of  her  deUvery  is  ot  hnnd,  the 
h  hardly  one  single  part  of  the  womb  remfiining  unirijured* — 
109  In  like  manner,  if  vipers  ami  the  winged  serpents  of  Arabi 
were  to  multiply  according  to  their  natural  power,  the 
wonld  be  no  living  lor  mankind;'  now,  wheii  these  reptiles 
couple  together,  at  the  moment  the  male  is  on  the  point  of 
impregnating  the  female,  she  seizes  him  by  the  neck,  and, 
alter  conceiving,  will  not  relax  her  hold  till  she  has  devoured 
him ;  in  this  manner  the  male  accordingly  dies ;  but  the  fe* 
male  makes  the  following  amends  to  the  male;  the  yoongy, 
while  yer  w  ithin  the  womb,  avenge  their  sire  by  gnawing  tl 
matrix,  and  devouring  her  inside,  so  make  to  themselves  an* 
egress.  The  rest'^ol  serpents,  not  being  injurious  to  man,* 
bring  forth  e^gs,  and  hatch  a  vast  number  of  yoimg.  Vipers 
are  lound  all  over  the  world;  but  the  wingetl  serpents  are 
found  only  in  Arabia,  and  no  w  here  eUe ;  for  that  reason  they 
appear  to  be  in  great  numbers, 

110  Tn  the  above  manner,  therefore,  do  the  Arabians  collect 
their'  frankincense,'  the  cassia  they  procure  thus:  having 
covered  the  whole  of  the  body  and  face,  excepting  the  eyes 
alone,  with  hides  of  oxen  anil  other  skins,  they  procee<i  in 
quest  of  the  cassia.  Tlie  plant  grows  in  a  shallow  lake, 
around  and  in  which  abide  a  kind  of  winged  animaU,  very 
like  to  bats;  they  make  a  horrid  noise,'  and  are  very  strong. 
These  animals  they  accordingly  keep  h'om  their  eyes,  and  so 

111  gather  the  cassia. — The  cinnamon  they  coilecl  in  a  manner 
still  more  astonishing  than  the  foregoing;  for  they  cannot  say 
where  it  grows,  or  what  country  produces  it ;  excepting  that 
some  affirm^  and  what  they  say  is  probably  true,  that  it  grows 
in  those  parts  where  Bacchus  w*as  educated.  They  declare, 
that  those  sticks,  which  we,  taking  the  term  from  the  Piioeni- 
cians,  call  cinnamon,  are  brouglit  by  certain  large  fowls,  who 
take  them  to  their  nests,  built  of  mud,  along  steep  clifTs, 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  man's  ascending :  the  Ara- 
bians, in  consequence,  adopt  the  following  artifice  to  get  at 


*  See  MatthUfl,  (}f .  Oranim.  p.  ^44,  *    rovrov,  **  de  quo  verba  facere- 
•T  8«st,  443»  1.  Cocperam/'    Schweig   lVr».  Lot, 

*  MatUuae,  Of.  Gramni*  p.  459,  or  *  "rptyi,  from   rfjf^fty,  itridert, — 
twrt.  M2,  A.  1*  The  lubject  i«  GifpUt  irrtptara. 


Ibe  sticks :  they  cut  into  very  Irtrge  joints  the  bodies  of  dead 
oxeiH  *8scs,  and  other  draught  cattle,  whfch  they  carry  to 
those  npotfi,  and  placing  them  near  the  nests,  remove  to  some 
ince.  Meanwhile,  the  bircfs  fly  down,  and  carry  up  the 
of  carrion  to  their  nests,  wliich,  not  heinjr  able  to  bear 
the  weight,  break  and  fall  to  the  earth.  The  Arabians  then 
nin  up,  and  so  collect  the  cinnamon,'  whrch^  being  thus  pro- 
cured by  them,  is  exported  to  other  countries. — The  ledaniim,  112 
vrhich  tljc  Arabians  call  ladanum,  is  collected  in  a  manner 
yet  more  marvellous  than  this.  For  though  found  in  a  most 
stinking  place,  it  in  most  odoriterous;  since  it  is  found  stick- 
ing hke  lime  to  the  bei?rds  of  he-goats  that  browse  in  the 
woods.*  This  perfume  is  used  in  several  ointments ;  and  is 
that  principally  which  the  Arabians  burn. — So  much  for  ihese  i  is 
aromatics.  For  Hie  rest  u  kind  of  heavenly  perfume  breathes 
from  the  land  of  Arabia.  That  country  possesses  likewise 
Iwo  sorts  of  sheep  worthy  of  admiration,  neither  of  which  is 
found  elsewhere.  One  species  hns  long  t«iils,  not  !t*ss  than 
three  cubits ;  and  were  they  suffered  to  drag  them  behind, 
they  would  get  iilceratetl  by  the  friction  of  the  tails  on  the 
ground;  but  every  slieplierd  is  so  far  acquainted  with  ear- 
pfntry,  as  to  be  able  to  make  truckles,  which  lliey  lie  under 
the  tailS)  binding  that  of  each  animal  to  a  separate  truckle. 


I 

4 


I 


mud 


'  The  reader  will  please  to  observe 
'Attt  by  rJundWAH  in  not  understood 
Ibol  wbicb  wv  genemllv  msc  nciw^^a- 
dliytf ;  U>lb  Uie  Ka<jii^  aDd  the  K^vvd' 
ftuifivv  wcri'»(H*  IS  proved  by  LarchKfr, 
altbotigh  HerodotuB  »etms  Dot  to  have 
iHT-n  «  wvc  of  it,)  tbe  produce  of  one 
the  same  plant;  llie  caMta  waa 
dry  bollow  bark  of  the  tree,  (the 
cinnamon  of  our  shups;)  from  iH 
it  received  tb*^  names  uf  catroia 
I,  nrvpiyyiov,  cannclU  cwumt,  and 
French  €cmntlU,  all  which  names 
m  reed  or  pipe.  The  cinnamo- 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
llich<,  t«igttber  with  the  bark  :  this 
is  now  no  kmger  an  object  of 
iFxportatiuo,  probably  Lecstisc  enough 
of  the  more  delicate  produce,  that 
called  cituiu  by  the  ancients,  is  af- 
forded to  Aopply  a  market,  the  de< 
majuds  of  which  cannot  be  nearly  so 
great  aa  in  former  days,  when  per- 
IbBea  and  spicea  were  much  more 
iM«d  tbati  at  present  I  hare  tieen  in 
tfle  poBaiiSBioa  of  a  friend  uf  mine, 
who  it  ta  the  East  India  service,  a 
piic€«  of  the  ciiuiamoii   wood ;   the 


odour  wajs  very  grateful,  and  in  tastd 
it  mipht  answer  aa  a  roi]g;h  Bobatitnler 
for  the  conimoQ  cannella,  or  cinnamon. 
TrftmUtf, 

'  a7r6  riJQ  vXijf ,  "  from  the  fthrubs.*' 
The  brevily  of  the  Greek  i%ou!d  not 
be  ialeilriicible  in  English.  'I he  leda^ 
non  ia  a  production  of  the  leciuni,  a 
species  of  citjtu.s  ;  it  i-^  a  sort  of  gummy 
etuifation,  collected  now-aHJaya  in 
the  Lievant,  by  rubbing  the  branvhea 
with  a  piece  uf  leather,  to  which  the 
vi^icous  matter  sticks :  it  is  afterwards 
scraped  off,  rolled  into  balb,  and 
dried.  I  have  seen  ii^oata  browaing  on 
tbe  leaves  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
island  of  Ceua,  nud  hii^e  no  doubt 
that  what  Herodotus  slates  respecl- 
inj;;  the  ancient  mode  of  colleclingthig 
drug  may  be  true.  The  ledom  Is  cul- 
tivated in  our  gardens  under  the  Dame 
of  the  gum  cistus,  (ci^tuB  ladautferus, 
Linn.;)  the  viscidity  of  th<e  lulia^e  ia 
not  Bo  preat  as  in  the  plants  that  prow 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  although 
it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  diJ^a- 
greeable  clamminess  on  th«  fingers  of 
those  that  handle  it.     Tranttat, 


^i6 
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The  atlier  species  have  broail  tails,  some  even  one  cubit  in 

114  breatltb. — I'ownnls  the  sooth-vvesl'  extends  Ethiopia,  the  last 
of  inhabited  couiitriea  in   tlial  direction  :  it  produces  a  great ' 
c|uaruity  of  gold,  enormous  elephants,  all  sorts*  of  wild  trt 
ebony,  ^and   the  tallest,   most   handsou^e,   and    longest- lived 
men. 

115  Such  are  the  extreme  nations  in  A«ia  and  Libya,  With 
respect  to  iho^e  dwell  in*;  on  the  western  verf^c  of  Europe,  I 
can  give  no  well-founded  account ;  as  I  cannot,  for  my  part, 
persuade  myself  that  there  is  a  river,  called  Eridanus  by  the 
barbarians,  which  falls  into  the  sea  on  ihc  norlli,  and  from 
whence,  a^^  the  report  goes,  amber  comes;  neither  do  1  know 
any  thing  of  the  Cassiteridc^*'  islands,  from  which  tin  im 
brought  to  us.  Indeed,  in  the  first  place,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  Eridanus,  the  very  name  itself  shows  that  it  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  not  barbarian,  but  invented  by  some  poet;  in  the 
second  place,  though  I  directed  my  incjuiries  to  the  subject^  I 
have  not  been  able  to  licar  from  any  eye-wituetiSi  whether  all 
beyond  Europe  is  sea;  still  fin  and  amber  certaitdy  come  to 

HO  us  from  the  extremity  of  Europe. — 'l\>wards  the  north  of 
Europe  there  is  unquestionably  by  far  the  greatest  abundance 
of  gold  ;  but  how  it  is  procured  I  can  neidier  say  for  certain; 
it  is,  indectl,  relate<l,  that  the  Arimaspi,  cerlajn  men  with  but 
one  eye,  steal  it  away'  from  the  grilHnsj  but  I  do  not  give 
credit  to  l!ic  existence  of  people  with  but  one  eye,  and  in  all 
other  respects  endowed  with  a  nature  similar  to  other  men. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  extremities  of  the' 
world,  which  encircle  and  embrace  all  other  countries  withia 
themselves,  appear  to  possess  those  commodities  which  arej 
held  by  us  to  be  the  moi»t  beautiful  and  rare. 

117  There  is  in  Asia  a  plain,  enclosed  on  every  side  bj  a 
mountain,  which  has  five  openings :  this  plain,  in  former 
times,  belongeii  to  the  ChoraMniians,*  being  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Chorasmians  themselves,  the  Hyrcanians,  the 
Partliiansj  the  Sarrangians,  and  theThamanians;  but  since  the 
Persians  have  possesision  of  the  empire,  it  belongs  to  the  king. 
Out  of  this  encircling  mountain  accordingly  flows  a  large 
river,  its  name  the  Aces:  this  river,  heretofore,  dividing  itself 


1  Cimstrnction :  AiroKXivo^iyric  ftt. 
traftfipiff^  wpi^C  ^vuovra  i\Xtoi\  the  li- 
teral meaning- nfwhidi  I  take  to  be: 
*•  where  the  «outhern  tract  of  htmten 
declines  towards  the  netting  ftm,  1.  e. 
ihe  8SW. 

*  The  Scilly  isknds^if  not  Hn^Und 
itself.      Sen  Geographical    Index    U» 


Herodotus*  roc.  CAS8iTRRrDE9> 

»  VTo^irusfiH,  auhripere.  The  pre- 
position IS  separaieU  troro  tlic  lerb  by 
tmedis,  or  which  vre  -haff«  alrendjr 
seen  several  inslHoces. 

•  See  MmtUuae,  Gr.  Ortmni.  pw  5 1^^ 
or  secL  S71. 
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into  five  cliunneU 


the  kiuls  of  I  he  fore^ 


IS  wont  to  watei 

mentioned  nations  f^owin^J  into  ciich  country  by  a  dtsunct 
gorge:  but  since  they  have  been  nmlor  tlie  Persian  king  ihcy 
nave  Jiufftroil  the  tollowinj^  haixkhip.     The  king  biiJU  up  the 

rg^  of  the  n»v>unl:iin,  placing  gluiccs  at  each.    Tl»e  passo^e 
the  water  being  thus   blocked  up,  the  pkin  within  the 

Qntain  is  !>ecome  a  lake,  as  the  river  sends  forlli  its  streiini, 
but  Has  no  where  any  outlet.  The  above  nations,  in  conse- 
CMiencc,  which  tlieretofore  were  accn-^tomed  to  make  use  of 
tile  water,  having  it  no  longer  in  their  power  to  use  il,  suffer 
great  hardship:  for  thou/s^h  in  winter  it  rains  with  tiiein  as 
with  other  nalioeis,'  yet  in  summer,  as  they  sow  pnnicum  and 
W9»me^  they  had  recourse  to  the  water  of  the  river.  So  thiit 
fKinr,  when  the  water  is  not  fiirnisheil  to  them,  they  proceed, 
together  with  their  wives,  into  Persia,  and  standing  at  the 
kmg*s  gate,  utter  loud  cries  of  distress;  thereupon  the  king 
commands  to  bt,-  opened  the  sluict^  leading  into  the  territories 
of  thoic  that  are  most  in  want;  and  when  their  land  h  per- 
(ixrtly  soaked  with  water,  these  sluices  are  shut,  and  he  com- 
irutnds  others  to  be  openeil  leading  to  the  territories  of  such 
of  the  rest  as  are  most  in  nt»ed.  And,  as  I  have  heard,  he 
exacU  a  hirge  sum,  over  and  above  the  tribute,  before  lie 
op«n«  them. 

Inlaphenies,  one   of  the  acvvn  conspirators  against  the  US 
Magus,  havin*][  committeil  the  following  act  of  arrogance,  was 

t  to  death,'  iinmeiliately  alter  the  deposition  of  tlie  usurper, 
h  nobleman  wrshed  to  enter  the  palace,  and  have  an  audi* 
froui  the  king  on  business ;  for^  as  1  have  before  ob- 
servcd^  it  wa3  the  privilege  of  those  who  had  conspired  against 
the  Magus  to  go  into  the  king  without  being  announced  by 
an  usher,  excepting  at  such  times  as  the  king  happened  to  be 
if!  conversation  with  one  of  his  wives.  Intaphernes,  in  con- 
sequence, imagined  there  was  no  neces-sity  of  any  one's  an- 
nouncing him,  but  would  enter,  seeing  that  he  was  one  of  the 
scren  ;  tlie  porter,  however,  and  the  lord  in  waitijig/  would 
not  suffer  iiim  to  pass,  alleging  that  the  king  was  in  the 
company  of  one  of  Ids  wives ;  out  Intaphernes,  conceiving 
that  ihey  spoke  false,  acted  in  this  manner:  he  drew  his 
cimeter,  and  cutting  ofF  their  ears  and  noses,  fastened  them 


•  i'li  ffft  o  Bt^t:  lit.  *•  the  gotl  (Ju- 
piter) rains  to  them;"  tn.  uj»ual  mode 
of  etpressioD.  r<  jtip  6  Zivg  iroitt  ; 
•■  mhut  sort  of  weathff  hu^e  we?*' — 
^f^h^r,h    \v.  istn.    Liirehtr. 

8^  I'   174,  of  lbi»  work. 

*  dyyiXi^fiTpoc.  Thii,  swyi  Larrhpr, 


WAS  one  of  the  moit  iinportaiit  and 
huauurable  oDices  among  the  Per- 
sians ;  the  duly  of  this  pers^^n  vras  to 
rereit  e  petitions,  aod  inlruduce  per- 
Bo»3  to  tke  m>al  presence.  Thj»  note 
will  serve  to  rectify  the  ioacoilFaoy  of 
my  traoalatiotK 
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ta  the  bridle  of  his  Ijorse,  wJiieh  he  tittl   round  their  tn 

119  and  so  let  them  go. — ^These  persons  presented  themselves 
fore  the  king,  and  stated  the  cause  for  which  they  had  sul 
fered  this  ill  treatinent :   Darius,  however,  tearing  lest  the  six' 
ndght  be  accomplices  in  this  deed   of  violence,  iiUiiinioQed 
each  of  them  separately  into  hi^^  presence,  antl  sounded  them 
whether  tljcy  approved  of  what  had  been  done.     Having  as- 
certained tiiat  it  vvas  not  with  their  consent  that  Intaphernes 
had  so  acted,  he  seized  him,  to^^ether  with  his  children  and 
all  hi.s  servants;  having  many  reasons  to  suspect  that  he  in- 
tended to  raise  a  sudilion  with  Ins  kinsmen*     Having  seized 
them,  he  put  them  into  chains  with  the  intention  of  havini 
them  executed.'     Meanwhile  the  wife  of  Intaphernes  came  t»] 
the  king's  gate,  and  wept  and  bewailed  ;'  continuing  to  act  in] 
this  manner,  she  induced  Darius  to  take  compassion  on  her; 
lie,  therefore,  sent  a  messenger,  saying  as  follows:   •'  Lady^] 
"  king  Darius  gives  to  thee  one  of  the  prisoners,  thy  relation^ 
**  to  set  at  liberty,  whiclisoever  of  tlie   number  tliou 'maj 
*'  select."    After  some  deliberation,  she  returned  the  foUowii 
answer :    "  If,  then,  the  king  grants  nie  the  lite  of  one, 
"  choose  before  all  my  brother."     The  king,  being  informs 
of  this,  and  surprised  at  tlie  speech,  sent  and  a^ked:   "  ^ndyij 
**  the  king  wishes  to  know  from  thee  by  what  motive,  passinj 

"  over  husband  and  children,  tliou  selectest  thy  brother 
*'  survive;  though  he  is  less  nearly  connected  with  thee  thai 
•<*  thy  children,  and  not  so  dear*  as  thy  husband  ?"  She  niadi 
«,nswer  in  the  following  words:  "  Sire,  if  the  divinity  vouch- 
^*  siifes,  I  may  gel  atuHher  husband,  and  otfier  children^^ 
**  thougii  I  lose  these  J  but  as  my  father  and  mother  are  m 
*'  longer  living,  I  can  by  no  chance  obtiiin  another  brothi 
"  intluc«l  by  this  motive,  I  made  my  request.'*  Darius  coi 
ceived  that  the  Jady  spoke  to  the  [)urpose,  and  being  plei 
with  her,  gave  to  her  not  only  the  one  she  had  asked  tor, 
also  the  etdeist  of  her  children  ;  all  the  rest  he  put  to  death, 
and  thus  one  of  the  seven,  in  the  manner  I  have  descril 
was  cut  off  within  a  short  time. 

120  Nearly  about  the  time  of  Cambyses's  illness,  the  folIowin(^ 
event  toi>k  place:  Oroete&,  a  native  of  Persia,  had  been  ap* 
pointed  by  Cyrus  viceroy  of  Sardis;  this  individual  devi&ed  a 
very  wicked  action;  for  although  he  had  received  no  injury, 
•nor  sufiered  any  insuUing  language  from  Polycratcs  of  Siuno^ 


*  CohBtruction  :   i^nvt  (^ac)  rt)v  nv press .xepetitian.  See  Matthiae,  Or> 

Irrl  Bavartit  (sciL  JUatv.)  S«;eScbweig.  Gramiu.  p.  924,  or  sect.  698,  a. 

Jtiat.  on  i.  109.  ^  frc;^a^((7^4}/'of|  **  acceptus,  gratfi% 

»  lli«  particle  ay  is  here  Uied  lo  jucunrtus."    Schieeig,  Lex,  Hfr§d. 
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n«>rTiJid  cvMi  seen  him  bt-forey  he  resolved  to  seize  and  destroy 
hiT!  ihtng  like  the  following,  accortling  tr>  the  ftrntemciit 

of  I  :C>ple5  being  his  motive.     Oroetes,  l>eing  scaled  at 

the  kind's  ^ate'  with  unother  Persfaii,  his  name  Mitrobates, 
govenior  of  the  department  to  which  Dascj-leiiini*  bclongfv 
tnosc  two  |)CTsoi>s  proccecM  from  conversation  to  mutual 
wigling;  the  ((uarrel  tnilih^  on  valour,  Mitn4>ntes  is  re^ 
lent^d  as  havin«f  said  to  Orocies,  reproachfully:  **  Art 
'•*thou  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  men,  ihou  who  hast 
**  not  yet  reduced  to  the  king's  obedience  the  isle  of  Samos, 
**  Iving  close  to  thy  department,  althoupfh  it  u  so  easy  to  sub- 
"  due:  an  island  which  one  of  the  natives,  having  riscu  up 
**  with  fifteen  armed  men,  gained  possession  of,  and  still  rules 
**  over?"  They  accordingly  declare,  that,  wlien  he  had  heaiTi 
this,  being  mortified  at  llie  reproach,  he  was  anxious  not  so 
much  to  avenge  himself  of  the  person  who  had  spoken  those 
words,  as  to  destroy  entirely  Polycrates,  on  whose  account 
he  had  been  insulted. — But  there  are  other  persons,  fewer  in  121 
number,  who  assert  that  Oroete«  sent  a  herald  to  Samos,  to 
fnak(?  some  request  or  other,  for  what  that  was  is  not  stated ; 
Polycrates,  the\'  say,  happened  to  be  reclining  in  the  man's 
apartment,  and  Anacreon  of  Teos  was  in  hts  company;  and, 
bv  some  means  or  other,  (whether  he  designedly  wished  to 
lihew  his  contempt  of  the  alliurs  of  Oroeles,  or  that  it  so  hnp^ 
pencil  by  chance,)  when  the  herald  of  Oroetes  approached  to 
deliver  his  message,  Po  lye  rates,  who  happened  to  have  his  face 
towards  the  wall,  neither  turned  round  nor  made  any  answer." 
—The  above  are  accordingly  the  two  reasons  assigned  lur  tho  122 
death  of  Polycrates;  and  every  one  is  at  hberty  to  give  credit 
(•'  which  of  them  he  chooses,  Oroetes,  therefore,  who  was 
►lished  at  Magnesia,  a  city  placed  on  the  river  Maeander, 
lieing  acquainted  with  Polycrales*s  disposition,  sent  to  Sanios 
]\lyrbui>  the  son  of  Gyges,  a  native  of  Lydia,  as  the  bearer  of 


The    {^at  lords  T^'aited  at  (lie 
pkieM  of  UiP   kiogrs  of  Persia.    This 
Uce^  <*stiibHslt(*(l  by  Cyrus,  lasted 
ig  as  xhv  inoaarchy  itaeU';  and 
to  t'  '  t  djiy,  in  Turktjy, 

tW  coun  K-  Otk)man  i'or/f, 

or  Gntt*. 

*  t'oftov  rev  iv  k^nrTKvXdtft^  i,  e.  tha 
'  Jjmvinrr"  rnnrHl  (b*»  rily  nf  DimcyJeinrn, 
I  i  wus  the  ca- 


iHMiMi  iM  uon 


rftther  intri- 
^ntlnitives  ttepciul  on  oi  ^t 
tfyoirfff.     Wets.    Construc- 


'Opoirra  t^  Smatov  K})f>nKtt^  vriv  ^t) 
Xpfjfift^H  ^H}fr0fliV0V  (n»  yt'n>  Otif  /t^ 
rvvuiyt  Xryirat  :)  [Xiyovitt]  teai  rA» 
lloXvKft^Tia    rvxt*v   garaittifttvov   iv 

oyra  rbv  Tr;ioi«-  trni  kmc,  (t7r'  Ik  TTpO- 
voiriQ  aitrbv  (».  e,  l)cXi'JCprtr«ft)  <caT»)- 
\oylot'Ta  ra  Oipoirttf*  wptfyfiArn^  iltt 
Kai  (Tvvrvx^^  '"'C  roiai'Tti  kirtyii^iro') 
r6v  rt  yAp  (rcHpecliug  which,  ftcc  p, 
I0»  note  3,  of  this  vohiinp)  rrjfwtta  ri^p 
'Opoirna  TTrtpfXOo)  -^  '  ^^  mtiat,  Kal 
T^r  TToX.  (n»^«tii'  ;  u   nhriyv^ 

ri  fttrit^tTpn^fjvftty  o^tf  vvoKpivn^^m. 
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two 
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a  niessaffe.  For'  Polycrates  is  the  first  of  the  Greeks  thai  wr 
knoM'  ot  who  concciveil  the  design  of  obtaining  the  empire  of 
the  sea,  except  Minos  of  Ciiossiis,  or,  perhaps,  some  other 
before  him  who  ruled  the  sea;  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
Polycrntcs  is  tlie  first  belonging  to  the  race  of  men,  so  culled,* 
who  formed  grent  hopes  of  rethicing  to  his  power  Ionia  anti 
the  islands.^  Oroetes,  knowing  that  such  were  his  views,  sent 
an  embassy,  saying  as  follows :  "  Oroetes  to  Polvcrates 
*'  SPEAKS  THUS.  I  understand  that  thou  revolvest  greal  de- 
"  signs,  bi^t  til  at  thy  means  are  not  commensurate  to  thy 
-*'  views:  now,  by  acting  in  the  following  manner,  thou  wift 
•*  raise  thyself  and  save  me;  for  king  Cambyses  intends  my 
•♦  flcath,  which  is  reported  to  me  as  an  undoubted  fact ;  do 
**  thou,  t/mrforCi  take  me  mow  from  hence,  together  with  my 
"  riches,  part  of  which  thou  sliuk  hold,  and  permit  me  to 
*'  keep  the  rest.  With  the  help  of  riches,  thou  wilt  obtaiu 
*'  the  command  of  all  Greece.  If  lliou  wilt  not  credit  me  in 
**  what  I  say  respecting  my  wealth,  send  some  person  in  whom 
*'  thou  mostly  con fidest,  and  to  him  I  will  shew  my  trcasjtJTS,** 
123  — When  Polycrates  heard  ihis,  he  was  highly  pleased,  and 
assented  ;  and,  as  lie  was  much  attaciied  to  money,  he  first 
despatched  Maeandriu*  the  son  of  Maeandrius,  one  of  the 
citizens,  who  was  his  secretary,  to  reconnoitre;  the  same  in- 
dividual, who,  not  long  after  these  events,  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  all  the  furniture  of  the  auclience  chamber*  of 
Polycrates,  which  is  w^orthy  of  observation*  Oroetes,  informed 
that  the  surveyor  was  expected,  acted  thus ;  having  filled 
eight  coflTers  with  stones,  excepting  a  very  small  space  round 
the  brims,  he  spread  gold  over  the  surface  of  the  stones;  and 
having  fastened  the  boxes  with  bands,  held  them  ready;*' 


'  Ttiia  yup  introJueen  an  eKpfana- 
fion  of  rov  WcKvKpartoc  rtiv  vnov ; 
Polycraten's  ambJLion  beinfi;  to  be  lord 
over  the  sea,  and  to  extend  his  em- 
pire. 

'  dvdpitiTTtjijj  yivit}t  the  tiiires  of 
mcD.  i.  e.  those  to  ^Jthich  hiRloncal 
Afld  true  records  reach,  in  opposition 
to  fLv9iKt)f  the  tabultiua  times.  Scali- 
geTf  quoted  bj  Larcker. 

^  Lit*  •*  I'nlyrrales  is  the  first  that 
bad  ^real  hopes  that  he  should  nile 
•ver  Ionia  and  the  islands." 

♦  di't^fdniv,  a  word  of  which  wc 
Iiav«  met  instances  once  nnd  again ; 
it  ia  cquividvnt  to  At'i'pu*i'  or  rtri'^nu- 
inrtQf  in  upposilion  to  yvratKiinv  or 
yttvaticttivlri^^  the  former  tho  apart« 
m^nt  of  tbe  men,  the  tatter  that  of  the 
woiii*<nr    The  word  af^^putv  was  iutc*d 


Okewjse  to  signify,  in  the  hounes  of 
the  Romana,  a  walk  between  twi 
contiguous  quadrangles  of  the  buil( 
ing,  1  have  used  the  word  audicnct 
chaml^er^  in  order  to  avoid  a  peripht 
HIS  ;  for  Ihc  civilized  laQie;uage$  of  the] 
prei^ent  daj  have  no  ternia  indicatii 
of  that  seclusion  of  the  fair  sex,whi( 
marks  barbarism  in  the  man.,  and  wanf 
of  virtne  in  the  woman.  Transiftt, 
^  Before  the  invention  of  locks, 
waj  the  custom  in  ancient  times 
secure  the  doors,  chests,  &c,  wil 
knots.  Some  of  the^e  knots  were 
diHicMdt,  tliat  no  one  v%ho  was  not 
the  secret  could  unfasten  them. — 
Every  body  han  heard  of  the  Gordiim 
knot:  and  Homer  frequenlly  alTudca 
to  the  praclice.  Odys*.  viii.  417. — 
Lurcher^ 


I 


Mae»ndrius  came,   and   having   seen,   made   his   report  to 
Tolycrates. — Polycrate^j,  altliouf^h  the  divines,  as  well  as  liis  12i 
frieiuls,    asetl    many   arguments    to  dissuoile    him,   prepared 
for  his  departure:  and  even  after  his  duLi^hter  had  beheld 
the  following  vision  ;    she   fancied   her   father   was    aloft   io 
the  air,  washed   by  the  storm,'  and   anointed   by  the  sun; 
iiavin^   had    this  dream,    she  used    all    her   endeavours  to 
^jinder  Polycrates  from  going  to  Oroetes,  nay,  even  M  the 
moment  he  was  enibarkinnj  aboard  his  fifty-oared  yacht,  she 
pursued   him  with  omiiyous  language,  whereupon  Polycrates 
threatened  her  that  if  he  returned  safe,  she  should  pass  a  long 
time  in  maidenhood ;  tj^ie  ydtmg  woman  prayed   it  might  so 
■come  to  pass,  as  she  would  prefer  remaining  a  long  tiaje  un^ 
wedded  to  being  deprived  of  her  father* — PoJycrates,  thus  125 
spurning  every  advice,  sailed  for  the  resklonce  of  Oroetes, 
taking  with  him  many  of  his  company,  and,  among  others, 
I>emocedes  the  son  of  Calliplion,  a  native  of  Crotona,  by  pro- 
fession a  physician,  and  the  most  skilful  in  his  art  of  tho4ie  ol* 
his  day.*     On   his  arrival  at  Magnesia,  Polycrates  f>crishcd 
tniserably,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  of  his  mind; 
^,  if  you  except  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  not  one  of  the  rest 
-of  the  Grecian  tyrants  is  worthy  to  be  put  in  comparison,  for 
magnificence,  with  Polycrates.     Oroetes,  having  put  him  to 
lieath  in  a  manner  too  horrid  to  describe,  gibbetteu  his  bodyi* 
ftoch  of  his  Intlowers  as  were  Samians  he  dismissed,  bidding 
them  be  thankful  to  him  for  their  freedom;  such  of  the  atten- 
dants as  were  strangers  and  slaves  he  retained  a^  prisoners. 
Aleanwhilc,  Polycrates,  being  hung  up,  ftilfilled  all  the  cir- 
"Cunistances  of  his  dauglUer's  vision,  for  he  was  washed  by  the 
storm    whenever  it  rained,  and    was   anointed   by  the  sun, 
-which  made  the  juices  of  his  carcass  to  exude.  In  this  manner 
•accordingly  the  great  run  of  Polycrates's  good  fortune  had  tm 
-end,  as  Amasis  the  king  of  Egypt  had  foreboded  to  him.* 

Not  long  after,  Polycrates  was  avenged  on  Oroetes.*     For  l>>6 
nee  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and   the  reign  of  the  Magi, 
'roetcs,  abiding  at  Sardis,  would  give  no  assistance  to  the 
Persians,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  empire  by  the  Medes; 


'  Lit,  "  by  Jeve."  See  note  1,  page 
J4r.  bo  in  llie  next  chapter :  ^'  he  waa 
'Wiishcd  by  Jove  wheutjver  he  rained." 
Lit.  **  and  who  exercised  bu  art 
lire  besit  uf  those  in  hi»  lirae." 

*  (ivi<rrat/pw<r£,  "  exposed  his  body 
Hake  or  crost^  i.  e.  gibhct."    This 
sJiows  that  the  verb  dva<rrav' 
not  uaed  by  Herodotu*  to  ex- 
k  any  [larticular  mode  of  execu- 
it  is  probable,  from  what  goes 


before^  thtit  the  uafortiuiato  Polycrates 
was  flaytrd  nlive.  The  words  iminiting 
and  brcakiitff  on  the  wheel,  alllioujj[h 
under^tuud  by  maoy  to  eipress  purtjl- 
cular  maaners  of  executing;  crifminals, 
apply  outy  to  the  expo«ilioa  of  tK« 
carca5»  aAeT  death.     TroMUa, 

*  See  t\  43. 

*  Lit.   •'  The   furitjs  avengjug   p^ 
lycratcs  pursued  Oroetes  j&yea." 
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but  ill  the  coniusiaii  ui  alfiiirs,  put  lo  ileiith  the  governor, 
Mitrobotes  of  DascyleiLim,  the  same  who  had  reproached  hill 
on  the  score  of  Po)ycrates;  he  hkewise  massacred  Cr 
ttie  son  of  MitrobRtes,  botli  men  of  rank  among  the  Persian 
He  committctl  nUo  various  other  deeds  of  arrogance,  and 
courier'  liaving  conic  to  him  from  Duriiis,  and  he  not  bein 
pleased  with  the  message  dclivercdj  killcti  him  on  his  retui 
having  stationed  assassins  to  watch  for  him  on  the  road;  ant 
after  murdering  him,  did  away  with  the  body,  and  the  horsse 

127  the  courier  rode  on. — As  soon  as  Darius  gained  possession  of 
the  empire,  lie  feh  tlesirous  of  punishing  Oroetes,  not  only  for 
all  the  deeds  of  injustice  he  hacJ  perpetratetl,  but  particuhirly 
tbr  the  miu'der  of  Mitrol>ates  and  his  son:  lie  found,  howeve 
that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  send  openly  his  tro^r 
against  Orucies  seeing  that  his  own  affairs  were  yet  un&etll 
and  he  had  but  hitely  come  to  the  tlirone;  he  had  hkewistf 
l>een  informed,  that  Oroetes  had  considerable  forces;  his 
guards  consisted!  of  one  tliounand  Persians,  and  he  ruled  over 
the  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Ionian  department.  Wherefore, 
Darius,  taking  these  things  into  consideration,  contrived  the 
following  filaii ;  he  calleil  together  the  mojjt  respectable  of  the 
Persians,  and  addressed  tliem  in  the  following  words:  "  Men 
**  of  Persia,  which  one  among  you  will  undertake  to  perform 
*'  for  nie  this  action  by  art,  and  not  by  force  and  numbers? 
"  For  where  there  is  need  of  art,  force  is  of  no  avail.  Which 
**  among  you,  I  say,  will  either  bruig  Oroetes  abve  into  ray 
*'  presence,  or  put  hiin  to  death  ?  He  has  never  in  any  man- 
•*  ner  assisted  the  Persians,  but,  on  tire  contrary,  has  wrought 
«  great  mischief  to  theui.  On  tlie  one  hand,  he  has  murdered 
**  two  ot  us,  I  mean  Mitrobates  and  his  son  ;  on  the  other,  he 
♦*  puts  to  death  those  that  summon  him  into  my  presence,  and 
"  arc  despatched  by  me,  exhibiting  an  arrogance  that  is  in&up- 
"  portable.   Ere,  therefore,  he  work  any  greater  mischief  to  the 

128  "  Pei*sians,he  must  be  prevented  bydeath  atourhands." — Such 
was  the  request  Darius  made;  ujion  whieli  thirty  men  offered 
themselves  to  him,  each  wishing  to  perform  the  deed  alone: 
Darius  put  an  end  to  their  contention'  by  bidding  them  cmt 
lots:  they  threw,  an<l  the  lot  fell  on  Bagaeus  the  son  of  Ar- 
tonles;  fortune  having  selected  him,  Bagaeus  acted  as  I'ollous: 
he  wrote  various  letters,  with  reference  lo  different  subjects, 
and  impressed  them  i^ith  the  signet  of  Darius;  he  then  went 


•  ayyapijioCf  *   courier,  or  tnrtar^  tlimi;  of  a  snail «r  expressiun  ocrurs 

belutij^intf^  to  the  P<?rsian  Bcrvice  of  Ibe  in  vii  9,  where  Fotlus  evplaius  icarn- 

ayyap^ioVfCoiiceriiixig  which,  bee  viii.  Xa/</3ai'ci)^  ^ia'fh>f>aQfhy  fwXvui'  Sm' 

98.  ^Qpa£.    Ae.  Port.  LcJC.  I(m» 
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wlU>  tliose  letters  to  Sardis;  where,  at  his  arrival,  having 
coioe  into  the  presence  of  Oroctes,  he  opened '  the  letters  one 
by  one,  ant!  gave  them  to  the  royal  scril>e  to  reail ;  fur  all  the 
ernors  have  in  attendance  secretaries  appointed  by  the 
Bagueus  gave  those  letters  with  the  intention  of  sound* 
il^lhe  guards  whether  they  would  listen  to  an  insurrection 
against  Oroetes;  seehjgthey  paid  great  veneration  to  the  letters, 
and  still  greater  to  what  they  contained,  he  delivered  another, 
ia  which  were  these  wortls  :  "  Alen  of  Persia,  Darius  forbids 
**  you  to  guard'  the  person  of  Oroetes."  When  they  heard 
ihis,  the}^  cast  aside  their  javelins  before  him ;  and  Bagaeus, 
seeing  iheiu,  in  this  instance^  obedient  tu  tfie  orders  of  the  letter, 
taking  courage,  gave,  lastly,  a  letter  to  the  secretary,  in  which 
was  written :  *'  King  Darius  commands  the  Persians  at  Sar* 
**  dis  to  put  Oroetes  to  death."  No  sooner  had  the  guards 
lieard  the  words,  than  they  drew  their  cimeters,  and  instantly 
struck  him  down.  Thus,  therefore,  did  the  furies,  avengers 
of  Polycrates  of  Saraos,  overtake  the  Persian  Oroetes. 

The  property  of  Oroetes  having  been  transported  to  Susa,  129 
and  already  arrived,  it  came  to  pass  no  long  time  after,  that 
king  Darius,  leaping  from  his  horse  in  the  chase,  wrenched  liis 
foot :  the  sprain  was  rery  violent,  for  his  ancle  bone  was  dis- 
located. The  prince,  who  previously  considered  himself  as 
luving  in  his  attendance  the  Egyptians  esteemed  the  first  in 
the  raethcal  art,  had  recourse  to  them ;  but  they,  by  twisting 
the  foot,  and  applying  force,  increased  the  evil ;  so  that  for 
sev«ii  days*  and  seven  nights,  Darius  remained  without  sleep, 
through  his  hurt.  On  the  eighth  day,  accordingly,  Darius 
being  in  great  pain,  some  one  who  had  before  heard  at  Sardi« 
ofUie  skill  of  Democedes  of  Croton,  coRiniunicated  it  to  the 
king*  vho  gave  orders  that  they  should  bring  him  as  quickly 
aa  possible  into  his  presence.  The  attendants  having  found 
kim  iifnong  the  slaves  of  Oroetes,  where  he  lay  by  some  means 
or  other  neglecteti,  brouglit  liim  forth,^  dragging  his  fetters, 
und  clad  in  rags* — Dcmocedes,  standing  in  the  presence,  130 
Darius  SMked  him  whether  he  knew  the  art  of  medicine;  he 
denied  it,  fearing  lest,  if  he  discovered  himself,  he  sliould  be 


'  wtptnipt^v  si[^Tf}es  io  take  awsy 
iht  wrapper  of  any  thing  ;  in  thiH 
MOM  we?  hnve  previouuly  «een  Vo- 
IjcntM,  iii.  41,  TTfpitufnnftufoi:  ryjv 
9fpfljlf(x^  **  taking  off  lUe  Bi^nel 
unticn  enoumtmsaed  his  finjjer,"  The 
littf-ra  ftent  by  Turkifih  iJtt^ntleinpn  nre 
•Wray*  wrapped  in  silk  (*ar*  or  rases, 


mitar  «8«*^%  vrhich  will  nccount  for 
the  exprcjtsion  hcrv  oacd  by  Herodo- 
tus^ which  sr^irics,  literrtlly,  **  hiiving; 
Inkrn  «tff  the  viapper  of  each  scpa- 
ratelv,"     Tran/ttttt. 

'  The  auperfluouH  iiepaliv<*,  vv'hich 
h,  nu  dnnht,  ti>o  familiar  lu  Ihe  reader 
t»i  rx'<njire  any  cr>min«'nL     See  Mnl- 


»e«ied  with  their  hi^net ;  (he  andeiK    thttte^  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  801, or  scct.&Mj^ 
PycnttHA  most  probably  hud  »otne  ti*    abM,  9. 


•34. 
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for  ever  cxcIudeJ  from  Greece.  Darius  saw  very  clearly  thii 
he  was  dissembling,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  medP" 
ciuc;'  liCj  tberefbrej  bade  those  who  had  broiif^ht  him,  pro- 
duee  the  whips  and  spurs  :  Dcmoccdcs,  thereupon,  discovered 
hinisehi  sayiu*^'  that  he  was  not  |ieriectly  acquainted  with  the 
art,  thivygh  he  had  acquiicti  some  s^uperficia!  knowledge  of  it, 
by  frequentiuf^  the  company  of  a  physician.  Afterwai'ds,  the 
king,  hiiviDfT  placed  himself  under  his  care,  by  following  the 
Greek  practice,  and  making  lenitives  succeed  the  violent  means 
htfore  adopted ^^  he  procured  the  prince  repose,  and  in  a  short 
time  restored  him  to  health,  although  the  patient  bad  ima- 
pned  he  should  never  be  able  to  stand  erect  on  the  foot, 
Darius,  in  consequence,  presented  him  afterwards  with  two 
pairs  of  golden  gyves:  Dcmoccdes  asked  the  king  wliethcr  he 
intentionally  doubled  his  woes  because  he  had  cured  him: 
Darius,  pleased  with  this  speech,  sent  him  to  his  wives;  and 
the  eunuchs  who  conducted  him,  said  to  the  women,  that  hC 
was  the  person  who  had  restored  life  to  the  king;  whereupon 
each  of  them,  dipping  a  cup  into  a  chest  of  gold,^  so  enriched 


^  The  aeoae  is  tlie  same  as  if  tJiere 

jfflr*  ir«p  iwivTaiiivut:,  "  It  appcrari'd  to 
Darius  tliut  be  diasembtedi  being  a 
physician,  tiiough  he  was  so  in  fttct." 
Larcher, 

'  iiriTpi^t ;  understand  lavritVfOt 
rh  vrpdyfLa,     ScAiccig. 

■>  1  take  ijjnu  as  relating  to  the 
tpeairuent  of  Democedeay  and  iffx^P^ 
to  that  uf  the  Ej^ptians,  as  being  the 
firel  )*i|riijticatiua  th&t  would  be  giveo 
tu  the  p4Ui»a(;e  by  a  DoivmiKiica]  reader. 
Coray  underiitatidB  both  i/Tria  and 
t^X^'P^  O'f  the  treatment  itdupted  by 
Democedc^:  **  the  injury,**  sayg  he» 
**  was  a  lujtation  of  tUe  foot,  that  hud 
been  unskilfully  treated  by  tlie  Ejtyp- 
tian  physiciaus  :  the  firsl  opemtioii 
Democedes  had  to  perforin  roust  have 
been,  therefore,  to  luxate  again  the 
joint.  Imoicd lately  after  that  ope- 
rationy  ^ird  to.  ter^^upd,  id  order  to 
calra  the  pftin,  he  adaunislered  to  hiti 
patient  dome  narcotic,  i/tip,  as,  for 
iDtitancCf  opium,  to  juake  litui  sleep. 
This  practice  is  still  followed  in  all 
violent  surgical  operulionij ."  Thetrans- 
latioD,  according  to  this  illuatrtouti 
editor  of  Strabo,  luuiit  be^  therefore, 
**  and,  by  adiuiDiKteriugBoaie  narcotic 
after  the  operation^  procured,'*  St€.  I 
liare  uo  oppoTtunity  of  coniultlDgaDy 
juediral  friend  respecting  thUintcrpre- 


tation;  but  1  must  iDform  nij  readei 
that  Coray  id  no  less  celebrated  f( 
hi»  akitl  in  mediciue  than  for  hifi  pi 
fouud  knowledge  of  tlie  Greek,  bo 
BJicienl  and  modern.  Tranalut 
*  v-KOTviTTOvaa    Si    avTitttv    ticai 

moiit  dillicult  passage ;  for  the  different 
emcndaUona  proposed  by  various  f»cho 
laru  the  noles  of  Schweighaeuaer  may 
be  consul (ed>  Construction  :  iKa<mf 
avriwifj  each  of  tUem^  vjrtnvTtT^vevt 
f  ioXf/f  dipping  under  icUh  a  muter ,  (ko 
ii.  13^0,  KopTtp  virorvxrrotTtc  tt  Xi^i'jji') 
If  n)v  GrtKijv  rov  xF^^^^^'i  *"'*'  '^*^  cA«irf 
or  rejumtory  of  goldy  kc.  We  bate 
likewise,  vi.  IIU,  iWorri^ttC  yat'X^ 
«»'r\fti,  **  shakifig  under  with  a  buck  ^ 
draws /rom  the  well.'*  I  have  follow 
the  reading  of  Mr.Gaisford,  pro] 
by  Porion:  Schweighaeu*»er  giv 
vTTorvnTov^ja  ci  avrituv  tKaffTij 

Tiie   traufelation  of  which   must 
however,  lauie :  "  each  of  them  di 
ping  ID  Willi  a  saucer,  presented 
Deinocedes  such  an  abundant  gift 
gold  together  with  the  vase/'  &c. 
iHsaving    the    reader  to   search    fi 
further  information   on  this 
from    (he    various    commentators, 
&ball   proceed   to  give   Lorcbeft  iU 
lustration  of  the  meaning  of  fiaXi;. — 
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Democedes  wUb  their  abuntlant  gifts,  that  a  si^rvant  who  foU 
lowed  him,  his  name  Sciton,  by  picking  up  the  stiiters  which 
i<41  from  the  saucers,  collectwl  a  considerable  treasure  of  gold. 

This  Dcmocedes  became  connected  with  Pol}  crates,  after  131 
quitting  Croton,  in  the  following  munncr:  at  Croton  he  waa 
harassed  by  a  lather  of  a  harsh  and  passionate  turn  ;  being 
ynable  to  bear  with  him,  he  abandoned  him  and  went  to 
Egina:  having  settled  in  that  island,  he,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
resiclence,  surpassed  the  most  skilful  physicians,  although  he 
wan  without  instrumepts,'  and  unprovided  with  any  of  the  re- 
quijjites  to  ejsercise  the  profession.  In  the  second  yc'or,  the  in- 
hnbitantJi  of  Egina  rewarded  him  at  tfie  public  cost  witli  a 
pension  of  one  tident ;  in  the  third  year,  the  Athenians  pre- 
sented him  with  a  pension  of  one  hundred  mines;  but  in  the 
fourth  year,  Polycrates  gave  him  two  talents ;  so  that  he  pro- 
ceede<l  to  Samos,  And,  from  the  time  of  tliis  man,  the 
Crotonian  physicians  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  f  for 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Crotonians  were  considered  in 
Greece  as  the  first  physicians ;  and  the  Cyrenians  the  second 
in  rank ;  and,  at  the  same  period,  the  Argivcs  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  first  of  the  Grecians  in  the  art  of  mwsic. — ► 
Democedes,  having  then  cured  Darius  at  Susa,  was  put  in  ISSI 
ision  of  a  large  house,  and  liad  a  place  at  the  king'^  table; 
li^  indeed,  excepting  the  one  circumstance  of  being  allowed 
return  into  Greece,  all  other  advmitages  accompanied  his 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  obtained,  by  pe- 
titioning the  king,  the  release  of  the  Egyptian  pliysicians  that 
had  previously  attended  the  prince,  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  defeated  by  a  Grecian  physician,  were  to  have  been 
gibbetted  :  in  tlie  second  place,  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  a 
soothsayer  of  Elis,  who  had  tbllowed  Polycrates,  and  lay 
neglected  among  the  slaves :  in  short,  the  interest  of  Demo« 
cedes  with  the  king  was* very  great. 

A  short  time  after  this  event,  another  of  the  following  nature  133 


TrwtMat.  The  word  ^ciiXij  bctungft 
Ii»  tbe  office  of  the  cup-beaTers.  In 
order  to  buve  a  correct  idea  of  what  it 
m^UM,  it  is  aecensary  to  be  acquainted 
with  i4^hatrc^rd»  this  serf  ice*  1st.  A 
ci'rintn  quaoUty  of  wine  and  water^  in 
|pn»|K)iiion  to  the  stren^^  of  the  wine, 
according  to  the  taste  ofthr  dnnk- 
iKM  poared  into  large  ra^es. 
VR8«59,  from  the  mixture  of  the 
liquors,  were  called  craters. — 
^od.  The  tniiture  was  dipped  nut  nf 
thi^*e  craters  with  a  cyaUuiB(c»(aOoc)a 
iMirt  of  deep  pitcher^  and  the  drink 


WHS  pot] red  otit  into  a  ctip  which  watf 
called  tjcTTw/m,  Srd.  The  Urr^/tfka  was 
presented  to  the  gueatt  on  9.  ^<aXj| : 
this  latter,  therefore,  wa»  a  saucer  or 
plate.  I  mean  a  flat  broad  vessel^  on 
which  the  cup  was  presented.  See 
Xeo.  Cyrop,  L  3,  8.     Lareher. 

*  Surgery  was  &ot,  in  former  times, 
separuted  from  medicine, 

*  C'cst  k  liii  que  lea  in&decins  de 
Crotone  doivenl  la  plus  grande  partie 
de  leur  reputation.  To  him  the  Cm- 
toniun  rioclor*  art  indebted /or  the  §^eat' 
fit  part  9f  iktit  rqmtati<m.    Lnrcktr, 


isG 
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came  to  p^hs.  Atmsn  the  tlnughtei*  of  Cyrus,  trnd  wife  of 
Darius  hml  a  tumour  arising  in  her  breast,  which,  Kovinfj 
bur»t,  spread  Further.  So  latig,  accorilhigly,  as  the  swelling 
remainetl  small,  the  lady,  out  of  modesty,  concealal  ir,  men- 
tioning the  circumstance  to  no  one.  But,  when  she  Haw  herself 
in  danger,  she  sent  far  Denioeedes  and  shewed  it  him:  ihe 
physician  declarin*;  he  would  restoiH}  her  to  health,  mmie  her 
bind  herself  by  oath  "  to'  perform  for  him  in  return  whatever 
**  he  might  nsk  of  lier :"  it  being  understood  he  should  notnsk 
234,  for  any  thing  that  might  lead  to  dif»grac<v — ^Democedes  having 
after  this  prescribed  tor  the  lady,  and  restored  her  to  healtln 
Atossa,  therefore-,  according  to  his  instructions,  addressed  the 
following  discourse  to  Darius  as  she  lay  in  his  bed.  *•  Sire, 
"  possessed  m  thou  art  of  such  power,  thuu  sittest  down  without 
"  aildnig  either  territory  or  power  to  the  Persians ;  yet  would 
"  it  become  a  person  who  is  both  young  and  master  of  great 
"  w^ealth,  to  display  some  exploit,  so  that  the  Per^iians  nilght 
"  know  they  are  ruled  by  a  man.  Tliere  are  two  reastjns 
"  which  should  urge  lliee  to  act  in  this  manner:  first,  that  the 
**  Persians  might  be  convince<l  their  chief  is  n  man  of  npiriti 
**  second,  that  they  might  be  engaged  in  war,  lest,  by  rernaii 
"  ing  in  idleness,  they  hatch  conspiracies  against  thee.  ~ 
**  thou,  therefore,  perform  some  brilliant  deed,  now  that  thoi 
"  art  young  in  years;  for,  as  the  body  grows,  so  grows  the 
"  mind  :  whereas,  as  the  body  becomes  infirm  by  age,  sodt 
^  the  mind  becoaie  inlirm,  and  hesitates  at  every  action. 
This  she  spoke  according  to  the  instructions  she  had  I'eceivi 
Darius  replied  in  these  words:  "  Lady,  thou  hast  mention^ 
**  the  very  things  which  I  am  thinking  of  doiug:  for  I  ha! 
**  determined  to  throw  a  bridge  from  this  continent  to  thi 
"  other,^  and  lead  an  army  against  Scythia;  and  this  will 
**  completed  whhin  a  short  time.'*  A  tossa  resumetl:  ** Lookyoi 
**  then,  my  lord,  forbear  to  march  against  the  Scythians  in 
**  first  instance ;'  for  they  will  be  thine  whenever  thou  choosestj 
"but,  for  my  sake  lead  thy  troops  against  (^reece:  inde< 
"  from  the  accounts  I  have  receive<l,  I  long  to  have  among  mj 
"  slaves  women  from  Lacedemon,  and  Argos,  and  Attica,  ni 
**  Corinth.  Thou  luist,  moreover,  the  man  of  all  others 
**  best  i|ualilied  to  give  the<;  every  information  res|>ectinj 
"  Greece,  and  to  guide  thy  steps;  him,  1  mean,  who  cure 
"  thy  foot."  Darius  replied  ;  *'  Lady,  since  thou  art  of  opinioi 
**  it  is  better  to  nmke  our  Itrst  essay  against  ihc  Greeks, 


^*  ^ /iia\  used  lonicnlly  in  fonns  of        '  Matthiac,  Gr.  Graitim.  p.  4tJ7,  of 

»|ri»aring,  for  ^n'/j'.  

^  *  Thai  is  to  BASf  fropi  Asia  to  Ku- 
fo'pe  ;  «e«  it.  88.  "      , 
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^'  tliitik^  it  were  advisable  to  «end  previoui^ly  to  tlieir  cuunirj 
*t  certain  Persians  lo  reconnoitre,  togclher  witti  ihe  nuin  thou 
*'  tfayest.     Those  persons,  after  observing  nlJ,  and  making  due 

I**  enquirit^,  will  report  to  nie;  mn\  then,  bdiig  provitlwl  with 
**  the  proper  infoniiutioti,  I  wiJl  lura  my  arois  agaiiist  them.'* 
^Tlnts  he  »poke,  and  no  iiooner  said  ttian  done;  tor  »s  ^oon  l%d 
Ha  day  sltone  tbrtli,  he  called  to  his  presence  tkteen  principal 
men  among  Che  Persian^^  and  commanded  them  to  Jpecon- 
poitre,  in  company  with  Denjocedes,  the  nrnritime  parts  ol' 
Greece;  enjoining  them,  at  the  same  time,  nut  to  suffer  De- 
mocede:^  to  escape  from  them,  but  by  all  means  to  bring  him 
back.  Having  given  these  orders  to  tfie  above  persons,  he 
uext  calletl  to  hiis  presence  Democedes  himself,  and  entreated 
htm,  after  he  should  have  led  the  way,  and  shewn  to  the  Persian* 
the  whole  of  Greece,  to  come  back  :  at  the  *jame  time,  he  bade 
liim  collect  all  his  moveables,  and  carry  them  as  a  present  to 
his  father  and  brothers,  promising  to  give  him  abundance  of 
others  in  their  place :  he  likewise  promised  to  furnish  him 
^^ith  a  merchant  ship,  to  convey  the  gifts,  w  hich  he  would  load 
^ilh  all  kinds  of  treasure,  and  which  should  accompany  him 
on  his  voyage.  These  promises  Darius  made  to  him,  m  my 
|fvpinion,'  without  any  fraudulent  intention.  All  these  gifts 
|I)«mocedes  did  accept,  but  not  without  some  shew  of  resist- 
[»nce,*  as  he  feared  Darius  miglit  be  making  trial  of  him :'  he 
declared  that  he  would  leave  hi:*  own  eliects  in  the  country, 
*o  that  he  miglit  find  them  on  his  return;  the  merchant  ship 
which  Darius  offered  him,  lor  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 

Presents   to  his   brothers,   he   said  he  would  take.     Darius 
Aving  given  the^e  orders  to  Democedes  also,  despatched  the 
party  to  the  coast. 

Going  down,  therefore,  to  Phoenicia,  and  to  the  city  of  136 
>idon,  in  that  country,  they  fortliwith  loaded  two  triremes, 
|fijs  well  as  a  large  round  vessel,  with  all  kinds  of  treasure: 
having  made  all  preparations,  they  set  sail  for  Greece;  and, 
touching  ai  ihe  different  ports^  reconnoitred  all  its  maritime 
parts,  and  raised  a  plan  ;*  at  length,  after  examining  the 
greater  portion  of  Greece,  and  the  most  celebrated  spots,  they 
reached  Tarantum  of  Italy,  In  this  place,  Aristophilides,  king 
l^f  the  Tnrantines,  out  of  kindness  to  Democedes,*  took  away 


4 


*  See  MAttya«,Or.  Grunm.  p.  S2S, 

*XAr>  '  'ruction  ;  ii%K%To  iravra 

Sckm-rtg.  Ltx.  Uerod, 


for 


sajri* " «t  levferent  le  plan:"  the  pu- 
Bajr<»,  however,  may  be  translated, 
and  **  wrote  tlown  a  description  of 
them." 

(genitive  must  apply  to  AristophUidei. 
Coray  makes  it  refer  to  Democedes. 


I    ka^e  followed  Larcber^   who     giviof;   to    ptftrrun^nc    quite    anotber 


VOI»    1. 
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the  ruilderti  of  tlie  Medean  ships;  and,  moreover,  retain< 
Persirtiiis  ihomselvcs  us  being  spius.  In  the  Jiieaii  lime,  while 
they  were  suttering  such  treatment,  Derm)ce<les  proceeded  to 
Croton  ;  and  when  he  was  arrived  at  hi&home,  Aristophihdes 
liberated  the   Persians,   and  restored  to   ihein  what   he  had 

137  taken  from  their  vessels. — ^The  Persians  then  set  sail  in  pursuit 
of  Deniocetles,  and  cauje  to  Croton  :  Jindiui^  the  fut^ilivc 
busied  in  the  market-plate,  they  seized  liis  person  :  some  of 
the  Crotonians^  iVom  tfieir  dreati  of  the  Persian  power,  were 
prepared  to  ^ive  him  up;'  but  the  otiiers  rescued  him,  and 
with  their  cluhs*  fell  on  the  Persians,  who  exclaimed,  **  Men 
**  of  Croton,  look  to  what  you  arc  doing;  you  have  rescued  a 
**  ru4iaway  slave  belon^iiif;  to  the  king.  How  can  you  expect 
*'  kiu'T  Darius  will  snfler  himself  to  be  thus  inpuUed  ?^  And, 
**  if  you  take  Democedes  from  us,  that  what  you  do  will  have 
**  good  issue?  Will  not  this  city  be  the  first  we  shall  attack? 
'*  The  first  we  shall  endeavour  to  enslave  ?"  They  could  not, 
however,  persuade  the  Crotonians  by  such  language;  but, 
being  deprived  both  of  Democedes  and  the  ship  of  burthen 
they  liad  brought  with  them,  they  set  sail  on  their  return  to 
Asia,  and,  as  they  were  now  without  a  guide,  did  not  seek  to 
visit  Greece  again,  or  carry  on  a.ny  farther  their  researches  re- 
specting the  country.  As  tfjey  were  on  the  point  of  taking  their 
departure,  Democeiies,  however,  chargetl  ihem  wiih  the  lollow- 
ing commission;  bidding  them  say  to  Darius,  *'^that  Democedes 
**  was  affianced  to  Milo's  daughter  ;'*  for  the  name  of  Milo^ 
the  wrestler,  was  well  known  to  the  king ;  and,  indeeil,  as  I 
imagine,  Democedes,  by  the  payment  of  a  good  sum  of  money, 
hastened  this  marriage,  for  the  purpose  that  Darius  might  be 
convinced  ho  was  a  man  of  consideration  even  in  his  own  coun- 

f  38  try. — The  Persians  having  departed  from  Croton,  were  cast 
with  their  ships  on  the  coast  of  lapygia ;  and  there  being  made 
slaves  of,  Gdius,  a  fugitive  from  Tarantum,  ransomed  them,  SLtiC 
took  them  to  king  Darius.  The  king  was  willing  to  give  him 
hi  return  for  them  whatever  he  might  desire:  Gillus^  having 
previously  explained  his  misfortnnes,  begged  to  be  returned 
to  Tarantum ;  but,  lest  he  should  alarm  Greece,  if,  on  his  ac» 
count,  a  miglity  fleet  were  to  sail  into  Italy,  he  declared  "  the 
**  Ciiidians  would  be  sufficient  to  conduct  him  back :"  Jiincy- 
ing  that  his  return  would  be  procured  most  effectually  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  they  were  on  terms  of  friendship  with  thd 

flreanin^,  •  by  the  artifice  of  Demo-        *  ctSc  /SaorrXf/V  /icxp/ifTi'   ravra 

cedes;"  his  proofs  in  support  of  fhis  (tti'fipitrGm  \  Lit  **  quoruodo  silAcei#j 

meaning  are  too  lonj<  for  iiigertion  in  potent  regi   tali  lontumelia  tdfiei  fr 

ttiis  work      See  Larcher,  iii.  B^.  I.  e.  How  cau  he  be  content  tv  bm  lo- 

•  Coofilr'ifctiQD :  o)  fto' IroT/io*  l)fQi'  suited  in  Ibis  mnnner ' 
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Tarnmines.  Darius  promised  liitii,  and  Bcled  acconlinglv  ; 
fi»r  he  despatched  a  messenger  toCnidos,  and  commaudeii  the 
inhabitants  to  convey  Gillus  hack  to  Tiirantum,  The  Cnidiuns 

■  obeyed  Darius:  they  coidd  not,  huwever,  persuade  the  Ta- 
raniineB,  and,  on  the  other  hatid,  were  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  axlopt  forcibie  measures.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  did 
the  above  events  take  place  ;  these  were  the  first  Persians*  that 
ever  came  from  Asia  into  Greece;  and  they  were  sent  as  spies 
for  ilie  purpose  nbove-njentioned. 

Stibsctpicntly  to  these  events,  king  Darius  took  Samos:  of  139 
all  tlie  places,  whether  GrcH:ian  or  barbarian,  this  was  the  first 
he  seized,  from  the  following  cause.     During  the  expedition 

■  of  Canibyses  son  of  Cyrus  ngainst  Kgypt,  a  great  number  of 
Cfrecians  visited  Egypt ;  some,  as  may  be  supposed,  for  the 
purposes  of  trade;  others  In  order  to  lake  a  part  in  the  war; 
and  son>e  few  also  fur  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  <?ountry  only. 
Among  these  last  was  Syloson  sou  of  Ajax,  the  brother  of 

IPolycnites,  and  a  fugitive  from  Samos:  the  following  piece  of 
good  luck  befel  this  Syloson  ;  having  wrapped  himself  up  in  a 
red  mantle,  lie  was  walking  in  the  market-place  of  Mem[)hi»^ 
Darius,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Cam- 
brses,  and  not  in  any  great  consideration,  saw  him,  and,  feel- 
ing a  desire  of  having  the  cloak,  went  up  to  him,  and  ofleretl 
to  bargain  for  it.'  Syloson,  seeing  thiil  Darius  was  vehe- 
mently desirous  of  the  cloak,  as  if  by  divine  impulse,  said,  '*  1 
**  do  not  intend  selling  this  garment  at  any  price;  neverthe- 
-*•  less,  t  will  make  a  present  of  it,  if  thou  choose  so  to  accept 
it,"*  Darius  praised  his  answer,  and  accepted  the  mantle. — 
SyloftoHt  accordingly,  imagined  that  he  bad  lost  ids  garment  ^"^^ 
by  his  own  good  nature;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  time, 
ibyses  was  dead,  and  the  seven  had  risen  up  against  the 
and  Darius  was  the  person  among  those  seven  who  had 
tl  the  empire,  Syloson  was  informed  that  the  sceptre  had 
fallen  hito  the  hands  of  the  very  man  to  whom,  some  time  back, 

■  he  had,  at  his  retiuest,  given  the  manlle,  when  in  Egypt.  Sy- 
loson, accordingly,  went  uptoSusa,  and,  sealing  himself  in  the 
|EH)rtal  of  the  king's  residence,  declared  he  had  been  a  benefactor 
to  Darius.  The  porter,  hearing  this,  reported  it  to  the  king, 
who,  in  afitonisbmeot,  *aid  to  himseli;^  "  Who  can  this  Gre- 


^  On  the  force  of  the  itnperfect,  see 
It  3:2,  note  3,  of  this  work. 

iiSui^t  ci  dXXwf,  "  I  Rive  it  Id 

er    manner^    '>   *>'    without    re- 

itAt,  gratis.'*     I*    irtp  o^<T*it  otl 

«C  roi,  pufitqu'il  /mit  qwe 


nino  ita  tttvm  ittud  (i.  e,  fHiUmm)JUf^ 
cupin.     Sckweig. 

^  There  is  no  doubt  that  xpoc  a/;r^' 
is  equivalent  Ut  tt^uiq  iaiVToy :  I  do  not 
&ee^  however,  in  what  manner  lUia 
explanatioa  can  be  tnade  to  squnr* 
with  that  piut  of  Ditrius's  soliloquy. 


'iH(y 
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*•  ciati  benefactor  be,  to  whom  I  am  indebteJ  for  some  farour/j 
•♦newly  seated  as  1  am  on  the  throne?     Hardly  has  any, 
"may  say  none,*  of  that  nation  come  into  my  presence, 
■*  know  not  that  I  owe  any  thing  to  a  Grecian  :  nevertheless,'! 
*•  bring  him  in,  that  1  may  know  for  what  purpose  he  sa}*^' 
*•  this/*  The  keeper  of  the  gate  introduced  Syloson;  and  whei»| 
he  stood  in  the  presence,  the  interpreters  enquired  of  him  who^ 
he  was,  and  what  be  had  done  to  call  himself  a  benefactor  of 
the  king:  Syloson,  accordingly,  mentioned  all  that  had  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  mantle,  and  that  it  was  he  who  bad 
given  it  to  the  king.     To  this  Darius  made  answer:  **  M< 
•*  generous   of  men,  art    thou    he   who,    when    I 
**  no  power,  presented  me  wiih  a  gilt,  small  though  it 
**  Still  was  the  benefit  as  great  as  if  1  were  now  to  receive 
"  from  any  quarter  aught  of  value.     In  recompense  I  will 
**  give  tliee  gold  and  silver  in  abundance ;  so  shalt  thou  never 
"  have  to  repent  of  having  shewn  favour  to'Darius  the  son  of 
"  Hystaspes/'     Syloson,  in  reply,  said  :  "  Give  me  not, 
"  gold  or  silver  ;  but  rescue  and  give  me  my  country  Samos; 
**  which  a  slave  of  ours  holds,  now  that  my  brother  Polycrati 
**  ha*  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  Oroetes :  give  me  mi 

14-1  **  country,  without  slaughter  or  servitude/* — ^When  Dariui 
heard  this,  he  despatclied  an   army  with  Otanes,  one  of  the" 
'  seven,  at  their  liead  ;  giving  ijini  orders  to  eifect  for  him  what- 
ever S\'loson  might  request.     Otanes  went  down  to  tlie  coosti 
where  he  embarked  '  his  troops. 

14^  The  government  of  Samos  was  in  the  hands  of  Maeandriui 
son  of  Maeandrius,  who  had  received  the  management 
affairs,  in  trust  from  Polycrates.  This  person  had  wished  U 
behave  as  the  most  just  of  men,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  pur-- 
poee.  For,  when  the  death  of  Polycrates  was  announceti  to 
nim,  he  acted  in  the  following  manner  :  in  the  first  place,  he 
erected  an  altar  of  Jove  the  Liberator,  and  traced  the  pre- 
cinct* around  it,  which  now  stands  in  the  suburb.  When 
this  was  completed,  he,  in  the  next  place,  convened  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  to  whom  he  addressed  this  speech  : 
"  To  me,  as  you  also  know,  the  sceptre  and  wlwle  power  of 
**  Polycrates  were  cTitrustetl,  and  now  it  is  with  me,  whether 
**  I  will  rule  over  you.  But  that  which  I  reprobate  in  my 
*'  neighbour,  I  will  myself,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  forbeor; 
"  for  neither  Polycrates,  nor  any  other  who  acts  in  the  same 


*  Wt  have  befur*  met  with  thi» 
verb,  wfU3ai^itfr6ai^  refipeoUng  which 
Aee  p.  *^8^  note  2^  of  this  volume. 

*  17  nc  >il  olStii^.  See  MaUhine, 
<1r.  OrRmm.  p.  705,  or  sect,  487,  7. 
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nnei*;  ever  !md  my  approbation  in  lording  over  men  his 
'equals.  Polycrntes,  however,  has  fulfilled  liis  lot;  nnd  I 
**  now  frWe  up  the  sovereign  power,  and  present  you  with 
'*  liberty  and  equality.  I  think  it,  however,  but  rifrfit  that  the 
'*  following  recompense  should  be  given  me ;  namely,  that  six 
•*  talents  out  of  the  wealth  of  Polycratcs  be  set  apart  for  me : 
•*  I  likewise  demand  for  myself,  nnd  my  posterity  for  ever,  the 
•*  priesthood  of  Jove  the  Liherntor,  whose  temple  1  have  found- 
•*  ed,  and  [in  whose  name']  1  give  you  your  free<lom,"  Such 
yn»  the  deninnd  IMaeandrius  njade  of  the  Samiaus ;  when  one  of 
their  number,  stantling  up,  exclaimed:  **  Of  a  truth,  you  at 
•*  any  rale  ought  not  to  rule  over  us,  wicked  as  you  have  shewn 
**  yourself^  and  a  pest  to  the  countiy  ;  much  rather  ought  you 
**  to  render'  an  account  of  the  money  you  have  handled,  — 
Thus  spoke  one  who  was  much  respectc*d  among  his  citizens,  liS 
Telesarchus  by  name.  And  Maeandrius,  taking  into  con- 
Mderation  that  if  be  let  go  the  power,  some  other  would  be 
rained  to  the  tyranny  in  his  place,  no  longer  thought  of  giving  it 
up;  but  having  gone  up  to  the  citadel,  he  sent  i'or  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and,  under  pretence  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
money,  he  seized  and  cast  them  in  cliains.  They  were  accord- 
ingly kept  prisoners ;  and,  some  time  after,  Maeandrius  was 
tetzed  witJi  a  disorder;  meanwhile,  Maeandnus*s  brother, 
wbuse  name  was  Lycaretus,  presuming  he  was  about  to  die, 
put  to  death  all  the  prisoners,  in  order  he  might  the  more 
easily  get  possession  of  the  government  of  Samos ;  for,  ns  it 
appears,  they  did  not  choose  to  be  free  [on  the  conditions 
proposed  them  by  Lycaretus.^] 

Accordingly,  when  the  Persians  arrived  at  Samos,  bringing  1*4 
Sjloson,  no  one  raised  his  hands  against  them,  but  both  the 
pArtizans  of  Maeandrius,  and  Maeandrius  himself,  declared 
they  were  ready  to  capitulate  and  depart  out  of  the  island* 
Otft'ncs  having  accepted  the  conditions,  and  the  treaty  being 
onduded,  the  principal  of  the  Persians  having  ordered  stools 
to  be  placed  opposite  to  the  citadel,  sat  down.^ — Maeandrius,  145 
the  tyi*iint,  had  a  brother  not  quite  in  his  right  senses,*  whose 
ti^me  was  Charilaus^  this  person  having  committed  some 
IkuU  or  other,  was  kept  diained  in  an  under-ground  dungeon  ; 
Rt  this  time,  acconlingly,  having  heard  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  peejiing  out  from  Jiis  dungeon,  when  he  saw  the  Persians 


I  I  have  followed  the  example  of 
r«ig.  Ver».  Lat.in  supplying  these 
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quietly  seated,  he  cried  aloud,  and  declared'  that  ho  wished  to 
hnve  an  interview  wit!i  iMflcaiidrius ;  tlie  latter  hearing  nf 
this,  commanded  them  to  unbind  him,  and  brin^r  him  berorc 
him.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  forth,  he  be^an  to  abuse 
and  rail  at  his  brother,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  t" 
fall  upon  the  Persians^  addressing  him  in  the  Ibllowing  words; 
"  Most  vile  of  men  !  hast  thou  then  bound  iu  chains,  and  con- 
**  demnetl  to  an  tinder-«rround  prison  me,  tliine  own  brother, 
**  who  has  done  nought  ileserving  of  bondage;  and  yet,  whca 
**  thoii  secst  the  Persians  about  to  cast  thee  away,  and  to 
"  make  thee  an  exile,  dare^st  not  to  seek  vengeance,  even 
"  when  they  might  so  easily  be  overwliclmed  ?  If,  forsooth, 
*'  tliou  fearest  them,  give  to  me  thy  n*ercenaries,  and  I  will 
*'  ninke  them  pay  for  their  invasion  of  our  country  :*  as  for 

146  *'  thee,  1  am  ready  to  expel  thee  the  island." — Tluis  spoke 
Charilaus.  Maeantlrius  approved  his  proposal,  not^  I  imagine, 
because  he  had  reachetl  such  a  state  of  madness  as  to  fancy 
that  his  own  forces  conkl  overcome  those  of  the  king,  but 
rather  because  he  would  have  envied  Syloson,  had  the  latter, 
without  any  labour,  gained  possession  of  the  city  unwasted : 
he  wished,  therefore,  by  irritating  the  Persians,  to  invalidate, 
as  much  as  possible,  tlie  state  of  Samos,  and  so  deliver  it  up ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  the  Persians  sufFered  any  loss,  they 
would  be  the  more  bitterly  enraged  against  the  Samians: 
lie  likcvvii,e  knew  of  a  safe  egress  for  himself  out  of  the  island 
whenever  he  chose,  for  he  had  had  a  secret  passage  made  for 
himself  under  ground,  leading  from  the  citadel  to  the  sea  side. 
Maeandrius  himj,elf,  accordingly,  sailed  away  from  Samos; 
meanwhile,  Charilaus  having  armed  all  the  auxiliaries,  and 
thrown  open  the  gates,  led  them  out  against  the  Persians, 
who  suspected  nothing  of  the  kind,  and,  in  fact,  fancied  all 
was  settled.  The  auxiliaries  falling  on,  slaughlcretl  those 
principal  men  among  the  Persians  tor  whom  the  seats  laid 
been  brought/  But,  while  they  were  so  doing,  the  rest  of  the 
Persian  army  rallied,  and  the  auxiltanes  being  repulsed,  were 

J 47  blocked  up  in  the  citadeL — Otanes,  the  general,  seeing  the 
great  injury  the  Persians  suftered,  willingly  forgot  the  com- 
mands which  Darius  had  given  him  when  he  despatched  him, 
namely,  neither  to  kill  nor  to  enslave  any  of  the  Samians,  but 


'  i^ln!}    Xiywr.     See  Schweij?.  Lex. 
Herod.  Xiyeit*^  2.     ^fatth.  Gr.  Urannn. 
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to  restore  the  Ulaiu]  unhurt  to  Syloson.  He  commanded 
Jiis  troops  to  put  to  death  without  distinction  whomever 
they  could  lay  luiiuls  on,  whether  nmn  or  boy  :  thi-n  one  party 
ofthe  truope  bcscigcti  the  acropolis,  while  the  ottiers  put  to 
death  nil  that  tell  in  their  way,  Ijoth  within  and  without  the 
awnciuariesi  iridiscriminalely. — Maeandriuts  having  fii^d  frooi  1  IS 
Satnos,  steered  for  Lacedemon.  On  his  arrival  in  that  country, 
baving  carrieil  up  the  effects  with  which  he  had  quitteii 
Samos,  he  acted  in  the  following  manner:  he  usctl  to  spread 
iml  the  vases  oF^ld  antl  silver,  when  his  attendants  began  to 
»cour  them  out :  he  himself  at  those  times  would  enter  into  con- 
versation with  Cieomenes  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  king  ol' 
Sparta,  and  take  him  to  his  residence:  Cieomenes  seeing  the 
plate,  was  seized  with  surprise  and  a:stoniHhmcnt ;  whereupon 
Maeandrius  would  bid  him  take  with  him  as  much  as  he 
chose.*  Maeandrius  repeated  his  ofter  twice  and  tlirice,  but 
Cleamenes  provetl  himself  the  most  equitable  of  men  ;  for  not 
only  he  did  not  think  it  right  to  accept  hiniselfthe  present, 
hut,  perceiving  that  if  Maeandrius  made  presents  to  others 
[nmong  the  citizens  he  might  obtain  assistance,  he  went  to  the 
Ephori,  and  declared  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta 
[that  the  Samian  stranger  ahould  be  expelled  the  Pelopunnesuii, 
[lest  he  should  persuade  either  himself  or  some  otlier  of  the 
Spartans  to  be  corrupted.  I'he  E[)lu>ri  having  hoard  this, 
•  tent  a  herald  to  connnand  Maeandrius  lo  depart. — The  Per-  14-9^ 
^ans  having  taken  Samos  as  in  a  net,'  delivered  it  over  to  Sv- 
n,  depopidated  as  it  was.  Some  time  after,  however,  the 
T  of  the  troops,  Otanes,  rejicopletl  it,  in  conseouenceof  a 
[clreani,  and  of  a  disorder  which  attacked  him  in  the  private 
parts. 

When  the  naval  armament  was  departed  for  Samos,  the  150 
>y)oDians  detached  themselvei^,  having  previously  made 
preparaiions:  for,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  tlie 
Msffua  was  on  the  throne,  and  the  seven  were  conspiring 
aj^ftinst  bim  ;  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  I  say,  and  nmid 
iihe  turbulence  of  affairs,  they  prejiared  themselves  for  a  siege; 
they  did  at  first  in  secret ;  but  when  they  openly  threw  oif 
rtr  allegiance,  they  acted  as  follows.  They  took  their 
mothers,  aiid  each  selected  one  woman,  such  as  he  chose^ 
fron)  among  those  of  his  household;  alt  the  rest  of  their 
laies  they  collected  in  one  place,  and  strangled ;  tlie  one 
was  selecletl  by  each  individual  was  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose afmakbig  his  bread,  tlie  others  they  strangled  in  order 
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151  tlicy  might  not  consume  their  stores, — ^Darius,  when  he 
of  th  18,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  led  them  against  ibe  ui- 
eurgents;  having  brought  his  army  ag»inst  Babylon,  he  be- 
sieged, the  city.  Although  the  iiiliabitants  heeded  not  tU^ 
blockttde:  nay,  the  Babylonians  aitcended  to  the  breast-workt 
of  the  wall,  \vhere  they  danced  and  railed  at  Darius  and  his 
host;  one  among  them  ako  uttered  thei>e  words:  **  Persians, 
**  wheretbre  do  you  ait  down  here;  why  not  go  your  ways? 
"  Then  only  will  you  take  us  when  mules  shall  breed."  This 
sentence  one  of  the  Babylonians  pronounced,  in  the  idea  that 

152  a  mule  could  never  produce  young. — One  V€^a^  and  seven 
months  having  already  gone  by,  Darius  and  his  whole  army 
were  wearied,  being  unable  to  take  the  city  of  Babylon  ;  al- 
though Darius  adopted  all  kinds  of  stratagems  and  maDoeu- 
vres  again.st  them  :  htill  he  was  unable  thus  to  master  thenn, 
although,  among  the  other  artifices  he  made  trial  of^  he  at- 
tempted the  same  stratagem  by  which  Cyrus  had  once  taken 
ihcm;'  the  Babylonians,  however,  were  vigilantly  on  their 
guard,  so  that  Darius  found  himself  incapable  of  getting  pos- 
session of  their  city« 

155  Meanwhile,  it  being  now  the  twentieth  month,  the  follow- 
ing prodigy  befel  Zopyrus  the  ^on  of  ^egabyzus,  that  Mc^- 
byzus  1  mean  who  was^  one  of  the  seven  that  overthrew  thti 
Magus:  one  of  his  sumpter  mules  produced  young.  Thia 
circumstance  being  reportetl  to  Zopyrus,  and  Zopyrus  having 
in  consequence  of  his  disbelief  of  the  story,  seen  himself  the 
colt,  forbade  his  servants  to  mention  to  any  one  what  bad 
taken  place,  and  then  revolved  the  prodigy  in  his  own  mind. 
Conformable  to  the  speech  of  the  Babylonian,  who  at  the 
first  said,  that  "when  mules,  barren^  as  they  are,  should 
'*  bear  young,  then  would  the  city  be  taken;"  conformable 
to  this  o<neu,  I  say,  Zopyrus  concluded  that  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Babylon  was  now  at  hand;  Jbr  he  thought  thail 
person  must  have  spoken  from  divine  impulse,  and  the  mule 
have  brought  fortli  young  to  point  out  liimself  as  the  instru- 

154  nient.^ — ILiviitg  determined  within  himself  that  it  was  faled 
Babylon  shoukl  now  be  takerj,  he  presented  himself  before 
Darius,  and  asketl  him  whether  he  held  it  to  be  of  very  great 
consequence  to  take  Babylon  ;  being  infurmed  that  he  consi- 
dered it  of  very  great  importance,  he,  in  the  next  place,  re» 
volved  in  his  oivn  mind  how  he  should  manage  to  take  the 
place  himself,  so  that  the  deed  might  be  his  alone;  for,  among 

>  See  i.  151.  S««  Matthiae,  Gr.  Oramm.  |i.  9W. 
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die  Persians,  noble  exploits  are  lield  in  e&teem,  and  lead  to 
the  first  honours*'  He  accordingly  reflected  that  he  could  not 
j^ain  possession  of  it  by  any  other  meang  thnn  by  mutilating  his 
person^  and  deserting  to  the  enemy.  Takings  to  this  case,  but 
little  account  of  that^  he  mutilated  his  person  in  a  dreadful 
manner »  for,  cutting  of!^his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  shearing 
his  hair  around  in  a  disgraceful  manner,  and  having  scourged 
his  body,  he  went  before  Darius, — Darius  was  greatly  vexed  155 
when  he  beheld  a  man  of  so  high  a  rank  thus  mutilated;  he 
leaped  down  from  his  throne,  and,  uttering  an  exclamation^ 
asked  him  **  who  it  was  that  had  mutiiutetl  him,  and  for 
♦*  what  reason  ?'*  Zopyrus  replied :  '*  There  ii  no  man,  thy« 
**  self  excepted,  who  has  such  power  as  to  treat  me  in  this 
"  manner.  It  is  no  alien,  sire,  but  1  myself  who  have  done 
**this:  for  I  cannot  brook  that  the  Assyrians  should  make 
'*  sport  of  the  Persians.*'  Darius  resumed :  *'  Most  miserable 
*•  w  mortals,  thou  givcst  the  fairest  name  to  the  foulest  deed, 
••by  saying  that  thou  hast  irremediably  maimed  thyself,  by 
**  reason  of  the  besieged.  How  will  it  come  to  pass,  simile 
**  man,  that  from  thy  injuring  thy  person  the  enemy  will 
•*  surrender  the  sooner?  W^hy,  unless  estranged  in  intellect, 
••*  shouldst  thou  have  so  wounded  thyself?**  Zopyrus  an- 
swered :  "  Had  I  communicated  to  thee  what  I  was  about  to 
••  do,  thou  wouklst  not  have  allowed  me,  Wheretbre,  after 
**  taking  counsel  of  myself  alone,  I  have  acted.  Immediately, 
•*  If  thou  do  nat  fail  on  thy  part,  we  shall  become  masters  of 
^*  Babylon.  For  I,  in  my  present  plight,  will  desert  over  to 
**  the  city,  and  will  declare  to  the  inhabitants  that  1  have  &uC- 
•*  fered  this  treatment  at  thy  hands;  and  I  conceive  that  iff 
*•  persuade  them  of  this,  J  shall  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
**  forces.  Do  thou,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  tenth  day, 
**  reckoning  from  that  when  1  shall  enter  the  citadel,  place 
■*•  near  the  gate  called  of  Semiramis  one  thousand  out  of  that 
■**  part  of  thy  army,  the  loss  of  which  will  be  of  no  account- 
•**  Again,  on  the  seventh  day,  reckoning  from  the  ten  ill,  place  for 
•*•  me  two  thousand  more,  near  the  gate  called  of  Ninive.  Afler 
•**  the  seventeenth  day,  suffer'  twenty  days  to  intervene,  and 
"  then  place  four  thousand  more,  leading  them  to  the  gate 
"  cttlletl  of  the  Chaldees.  Let  neither  the  former  parties,  nor 
**^e«e  latter,  have  any  weapons  of  defence,  saving  their  dag^ 
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*'  ^eiffij  thrnt'  lot  then)  ivtnih.    After  llic  tivcntielh  day,  titrnigid 
"  eommAiul  illc  wholo  nnny  to  ericomp.i«i  null  attack  the  chy^ 
**  mrtcl  pl«^^  the  Persians  near  the  Beiklcs  und  Cisstan  gat 
«  For,  a(«  1  ])ref>ume,  ulien  1  shu!!  have  displayed  ^rctii  deeds" 
'i^ofvahjur,  the  Babylonians  will  not  only  confide  the  rest  to 
■*  u\<\  btK  will  even  trubi  nie  with  the  keys'  of  the  gates.  Th< 
**  miiHt  it   be  the  care  of  the  Persijuis  and  mine  to  behai 
**  h«ndH»frToly." 

156  Having  ^ivon  these  injunctions,  he  proceeded  towards-  th< 
city  gtite,  turning  hlinseif  rt)iind,  and  looking  back  ever  and 
aiion^  as  if  he  htid  been  in  fact  a  rleserter.     The  persons  stii«i 
tioned  in  that  tpjarter  having  descried   him  from  the  toworsg 
cttrriedown;  nnti  opening  one  of  the  g:ites'  a  little,  enquin 
who  he  was,  and   with  ulifit   requcM  he  was  conve.     lie  de^* 
ddred  to  them  that  he  was  Zoj>yrus,  and  had  deserted  to 
their    side.      Wlien    the   sentinels   at    the  gates   heard    this 
account,    ihcy    bronght     him     before    the    sejiate    of    the 
Babylonians.      Introduced   l>eforc  them,   Zo}>ynis  begun   to 
implore  their  mercyj  stating  that  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Darius  the  treatment  he  hatl  indicted  on  himself;  and  that 
he  had  been  thus  handled  because  he  had  couriselleti  the  king 
to  withdraw  his  forces,  since  there  appeared  no  means  of 
cApturing  the  place.     **  And  now,"  said  he,  (h>r  these  were 
his  words,)  "  I  have  come  over,  bringing  to  you,  O  Babylo- 
"  niarrs,  u  very  great  ndvanfiige;  to   I>arius,  his  army,  am 
"(he  Pei-sianw,  the  gi"eat{si   hurt;  tor,  after  thus  mutilat]n( 
"  4iiy  p^'rson,  he  vthall  not  go  unpunished,  as  1  know  all  thi 

157  "'COrtr4;e  of  lii)».  projects.*' — So  he  spoke,  and  the  Babylonian; 
lleholdtng  the  nu»!it  respectable  of  the  Pei*Hians  deprived  o 
his  iio^io  and  ears,  ami  covered  with  blood  and  stripes,  ni 
d04ibting  but  he  spdke  tho  truth,  and  ibnt  lie  was  corac  U 
join  thcUr  side,  were  prepared  to  confiile  to  him  whatever  hi 
ihight  faifjk  of  them ;  he  requested  some  troops.  When  Z< 
pyi^ttfi  had  obtained  his  requc-sst  from  the  Baliylontans,  h< 
ncted  just  as  tie  laul   arranged  with  Darius:  hiniuLs  tlur< 


'  iSrtXnfriyftttf.  This  *\..iw  pi.  lulios 
a  »iiK  nf'hooH  i]ft<H]  io  pull  out  Uie 
^ii\ai'oc.  ;i  -ill I  ill  round  piece  of  iron 
rfrheo  !u' jiiuibatte  of  the 

gttle,  lu,  i'mity  of  the  fto\Xdc 

or  cTOSi^-biii ,  tu  keep  it  in  its  proper 
liliiation :  incase uf opening Uie gates, 
Ihf  finkai^y  f  i  HI  UppnSAhl e  to 

rt^lense  the  i  !  ihi-  bar,  so 

tliAt  tt  titliih  I  bHck .     I  hare 

adf>fHtt»d  fiic  Enffli^sh  word  keif  for 
wan«  rtf  ft  Vtfer  l^roi,     7Vawil«<. 

■  r^v  itipffv  wOTktiv.    That   i»   u* 


say  j  one  of  the  i 
lh«*  t([aie  {wvXiii 

gatftH  of  the  an*  •  i\^ 

of  two  foMing  doors,  eath  lixed  to 
round    bar^  lyroiftK  mtlffn    «o«lH 
liewn    in   the   sill    and   lintel:  the^ 
folding;  doors  were  fastened  bv  a  cross- 
hftnm,   *^-   r-ri^   -^  -.1.  .1-  •-.,.  t..^ 

CHViti' 

the  RtupendnuB  ruinff  of  which  i  s»w 

some  }  eitr*  i»ince.     Tranthtt^ 


l5frTl60. 
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fore,  on  the  tenth  day*  led  the  army  tiCtJie  Babylonians  forthi 
tind  surrounding  the  thousaiui  inen^  (the  first  parly  wliich  lie 
had  enjoined  Durius  to  place,)  cut  tliem  uft'.  The  Bahylonians, 
seeing  that  Zopyriisj  peilbrmetl  actions  consistent  with  hib 
words^  and,  filled  with  joy,  accordingly,  were  ready  to  obey  him 
in  every  thing.  Zopyrus,  sufferjn*|  the  sttpulutod  days  to 
pRss  by,  once  more  placed  liiinscUiit  the  head  ufttie  cfiuicest 
troops  of  the  Babylonians,  led  them  fbrdi,  and  slaughtered 
the  two  thousand  of  Uarius's  soldier^,*  the  Biibylouiaiis  being 
wjtuesses  to  this  acbievement  likewise,  tiip  months  of  all  wer^ 
^lled  with  the  praises  of  Zopyrus.  He,  liaving  again  let  the 
an'anged  number  of  days  elapse,  Icil  t^e  Babylonians  forth  to 
the  determined  spot;  and  encircling  the  lour  thousand,  put 
them  to  death.  Having  achieved  this  exploit  also,  Zopyrus 
was  now  every  thing'  wi»h  the  Babylonians,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  them  leader  of  their  forces,  and  commander  of 
the  place. —  Darius  having,  according  to  the  agreement,  158 
marched  his  troops  around  the  wall,  Zopyrus  then  made  all 
\m  craft  manifo^l*  For  while  the  Babylonians,  having  as- 
cende<l  to  the  batilemenis,  were  endeavouring  to  repel  the 
besieging  forces,  Zopyrus,  having  thrown  open  the  Cissian 
and  Belides  gates,  admitted  the  Persians  into  the  place* 
iuch  of  the  Babylonians  .is  saw  what  had  been  done,  fled  to 
temple  of  Jupiter  Belus;  those  who  did  not  see  it,  re- 
Linetl  each  tit  his  post,  till  at  last  they  also  found  that  they 
bod  been  betrayed.' 

Thusi,  therelore,  was  Babylon  captured  the  second  time,  159 
And  Darius,  when  he  had  mastered  the  Babylonians,  in  the 
6rst  place,  levelled  the  wall  around,  antl  wrenched  off  all  the 
jmtes ;  for  none  of  these  things  had  been  done  by  Cyrus  at 
the  first  capture  of  Babylon.  In  the  next  place,  Darms  im- 
paled about  three  thousand  of  the  liead  men  of  the  place,  but 
fave  the  city  to  be  inhabited  by  the  rest  of  the  Babylonians. 
n  order  that  the  Babylonians  miyrhi  have  women,  so  as  to 
continue  tlie  race,  Darius  made  the  fallowing  provisiun ;  for, 
as  1  have  shewn  at  the  beginning,  the  BabyloniMns  with  a 
view  of  sparing  their  provisions,  had  slranglal  their  own 
women.  He  comraunded  the  neigldiouring  nations  to  sentl 
women  to  Babylon,  taxing  each  to  a  certain  number,  so 
that  the  total  number  of  females  amounted  to  fifty  tliousand; 
and  from  those  women  are  sprung  the  present  Babylonians. — 
None  of  the  Persians  ever  surpassed  Zopyrus  in  noble  160 
achievements,    according  to   Darius *s  judgment,*  excepting 

*  SceMaitbiae,  Or.  Gramm.  p.035,  i'lcaffroc,  wriffolttf,  Mattbiac,  p,  437, 

or  9tccL  43S.  or  sect.  301,  a< 

'  Matfhiae*  Gr.  Grainm.  p.  ^29,  or         *  irapA  A«(ni%j  rptry.  See  Matlhiaef 

•fct  •  548,  3,^f|i(votsplarBl,  with  Gr.  Gr«inm.  p.  644,  or  sect,  380. 
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Cyrus  alone ;  for  to  this  latteb  none  of  (he  Persians  ever  wa» 
so  presumptuous  as  to  compare  himself.  It  is  also  reported, 
that  Dkrius  frequently  would  make  this  observation^  that  he 
would  rather  that  Zopynis  should  be  unmaimed,  than  that 
twe^  etbey  Bal^ylonB  "should  be  added  to  his  empire.  AniV 
indeed,  he  presented  Mm  every  year  with*  those  gifts  that  are 
most  held  in  honour  among  the  Persians ;  he  gave  him  like^ 
wise  Bafar^ron^  to  govern  so  long  as  he  lived,  and  added  to  it 
many  other  things.  Of  this  Zopyrus  was  son  Megabyzus,- 
who  commanded  in  E^nrpt  against  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies;  and  from  this  Megabyzus  was  born  Zopyrus,  who 
deserted  from  the  Persians  over  to  the  Athenians^ 
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FTER  tlie  capture  of  Babylon,  Darius  undertook  another  '  1 
expedition,  which  was  against  the  Scythmos.  For,  as  Asia 
was  Hourishtng  in  men,  and  a  considerable  revenue  wa« 
coming  in,  that  prince  felt  a  desire  ofbeinf;  revenged  on  the 
Scythians,  who  had  been  the  first  to  begin*  hostilities,  by  in- 
vading the  territory  of  the  Medcs,  and  vannuisliing  in  battle 
inch  as  opposed  them.  And,  indeed,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  Scythians  held,  for  the  space  of  eight  and  Iwonty*  years, 
the  empire  of  the  Upper  Asia;  for,  in  their  pursuit  of  the 
Cimoierians,  they  burst  into  Asia,  and  deprived  of  the  empire 
the  Mcdes,*  who,  previously  to  the  coming  of  the  ScythianSf 
were  the  rulers  over  Asia,  The  Scythians,  having  been  absent 
eight  and  twenty  years  from  their  country,  had,  on  their 
return  home,  after  so  long  a  time,  a  task  to  perform  not  less 
laborious  than  their  invasion  of  Media;*  as  they  found  an 
anxiv  of  no  small  number  ready  to  oppose  them,  for  the  wives 
of  the  Scythians,  seeing  their  husbands  remained  so  long 
absent,  had  sought  the  company  of  their  slaves. — The  Scythi-  a 
ans  deprive  all  their  slaves  of  their  eye-sight,  on  account*  of 
the  milk  which  they  use  for  drink,  procuring  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  they  take  some   bone  pipes,  very  much    like 


*  Lit.  "  iia  expedition  of  Daritrs 
a^n  took  place  ftgainst  the  Scythi- 
ans." If  we  fi>l;low  the  old  reading, 
tti'rov  instead  of  av  rovj  the  meaniug 
wil]  be  that  Darius  marched  in  person 
against  the  ScjrthianA.    Sec  Schweig. 

*  See  Mattlnae,Gr.Oramm.p.l74, 
«r  »«ct  14L 

*  See  i.  lOS,  105.  Jt^ess.  See  Itke- 
wiffe  c.  13,  of  this  Book. 

*  •*  Scythai excepft  labor  now 

iniiior,"  etc.    Schu^ig.  Lc«.  Htrod, — 


UodersCand  ttoj'Ow  after  Mj/i'ijcov  :  thu« 
the  battle  of  Marathon  is  called  ^rovoc, 
vL  114. 

*  livtKiv,  I  might  have  translated, 
with  Larcher,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  them  in  procuring  the 
milk,**  Jtc. ;  but,  as  I  am  ready  to  con* 
fe§»  I  do  not  rightly  understand  all 
i\\h  account  of  the  blind  slaves,  I 
have  preferred  a  verbal  tranilation, 
lest  I  should  put  words  into  the  mouth 
of  Herodotus  which  he  never  thought 
of  Bpeaktni;.    TVwwferf . 
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flutes;  these  they  insert  in  tlie  eenilal  purls  tif  the  mares  aii( 
blow  with  their  mouths;  while  some  are  blowing,  olliers 
milk,  Thejj;  say  that  they  perform  this  upernttoii  for  the 
following  purpobc;  that  the  veins  ot  the  mure  may  be  bwollen 
by  tJie  ittfiiiUon,  and  the  dug  deprcssetl.  When  thuy  have 
squeezed  out  the  milk,  they  jwur  it  into  holhnv  wooden 
vessels,  and,  placing  iheir  blind  slaves  in  a  circle  around  ilie 
tubs,  moke  lliein  .agitate  the  milk:  tliat  portion  of  it  that 
swiniif  on  tlie  surface,'  they  skim  oll^  regarding  it  as  the  more 
delicate;  that  which  is  underneath,  they  esteem  of  less  value. 
For  tliese  purposes^  the  Scythians  blind  whomever  they  take 
prisoner;  as  they  are  not  hosbantlmcn,  but  nomades,  [i.  e. 
3  pastors.'] — From  these  their  slaves,  and  the  wives  of  the 
Scythians,  a  youthful  race  liad,  accortliugly,  grown  up;  who, 
when  intormed  of  llieir  origin,  nuuxhed  Ibrth  to  opfjot^e  the 
Scythians  thi'mselvetj,  on  their  return  from  ihe  land  of  the 
Medes:  and,  in  the  first  placei  they  cut  off  their  country, 
throwing  up,  for  that  purpose,  a  broad  trench,  stretching 
from  the  mountains  ofTauris*  to  the  palus  Maeotis,  which  ii 
a  hike  of  vast  extent:  in  the  next  }>lsK'e,  when  tlie  S  '  ls 
attempted  to  make  an   entrance,  thLV  |)iithed  their  c  i- 

Cotihe  to  them,  and  prepared  to  give  battle.  An  eng^i^cineiii 
flA'ing  ensuetl  more  tlmn  once,  and  the  Scythians  beitig  unable 
to  g«iiu  any  advantage  in  the  light,  one  among  the  latter  spake 
SkS  follows:  "Scythians,  what  are  we  doing?  By  fighting 
**  with  our  slaves,  if  we  ourselves  fall,  we  diininisib  our  nuui- 
*'  bers,  andt  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  slaughter  Uieai  we 


^  On  IhU  pii5«jii;e  Larcht*r  haa  the 
following^  note.  This  i»  tho  crenm. 
It'is  very  ntiUinblimg  that  neither  iUe 
Greeks  nor  Ihe  Lfitius  iiad  an>  word 
in  their  hingtiage  to  oxprrss  llib  iilra. 
FurtunntuR,  who  floumbedl  in  Ihe  si^lh 
century,  hm  luade  u^e  of  tht^  word 
crrnwa,  derived  from  cremor,  which  the 
Latiub  use  toeipreas  Ihe  lliick  itHino 
Ibnt  swiniM  oo  water  in  which  any 
poise  ha.s  been  Siiaked.  I^trcher.  i 
do  not  think  thnt  shakiog  the  tubs 
would  have  bt'cn  the  readiest  way  to 
obtaiD  cream,  which,  as  every  one 
know*,  is  pfucured  by  suffering  the 
milk  to  settle  for  aoroe  tioie,  ro  iirta- 
rajtfti'ov  aiToL  appear^}  to  me  to  alhiilc 
to  the  curd  or  huiler,  which  i^hvays 
awiois  in  the  churn  ;  and  rb  /'Trtfrra- 
Hevov^  to  the  whey  or  butler-aiilk*— 
TranMlat. 

^  Tl^ere  were  Scythiitna  whom  flc> 
"rodbius  ««peciall,v  tU^igiuitet  aporq- 


f<C«  in  dtstinctioo  of  the  yofid^ts-  The 
m^etning  of  the  hi^toriftn  must  he, 
therefore,  thnt  Dune  but  the  nooifLdfir 
pai>turdl  tribes  juuoug  tlie  ScytUiiiAs, 
have  this  cruel  prnctice  with  their 
slaves.  S»'e  Vcilck.  and  Sehuseij^.  An 
these  uomadeB  led  a  nMiining  imd  ta- 
gnbond  lite,  the  most  eiTeciual  iiu>4c 
to  prevent  (heir  slaves  from  e^capini 
was  to  blind  (hem,  and  this  pri>babl 
i»  the  meaning  of  the  CQfyuuclioQ  ya^ 
Trantliit. 

motintmns  must  not  be  confoundt 
with  the  mount  Taurus  of  Asm. 
the  (^'Coifrapliual  index  to  4(^^o^M#. 
8ee>  re&pectinp;  tliis  trench,  the  QQle 
o»  c   lia»  p,  USJl.     If  we  w*'r^  f"  r*>Md 
Ik  Ti!tv  Tnvi>tt/p  oi»(>o»i', "  t*i 
fiue«s  of  the  Tftoti,"  the  ;    .f 

this  trench  wt;u)d  l>et]iucb  u*(ftti  «4i*i}y 
uiideralood,     Tmnshtt, 
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p 
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"  have  liercnfter  f'cWer  to  rule  over.  My  opinion,  tl»crt»fbr^ 
*♦  M,  ibat  we  lay  n»iiie  our  javeHns  and  our  bows  ;  and,  each 
"  taking  his  bors^whifi,  riifih  upon  tlicro  :  ibr  so  long  as  they 
*•  have  seen  us  with  our  uniis,  tliey  have  fancied  theniselve* 
**^ual  to  U5,  and  sprun£r  from  etmal  parentage:  but,  when 
**  they  fsec  u*  with  whips  inslcatl  ol  arms,  they  will  loarn  they 
•'«re  our  slaves  wnd,  couvijjced  of  that,  will  not  abide  our  ap- 
••  proach," — When  the  Scythians  heard  this,  they  acted  ac-  4 
cording  to  the  sunrgestion ;  and  their  opponents,  antazed  at 
the  action,  thought  no  longer  of  figliling,  but  took  to  their 
heek,  Thus  did  ihe  Scythians  possess  theniselve^j  of  the  em- 
pire of  A5»ia,  and  being  tiiivcn  hnck  again  by  the  Modes,  re- 
tulTied  in  the  manner  1  have  dehcribed  to  their  own  country; 
Ail  J,  on  thi*  account,  Darius  wi*jhing  to  be  avenged,  levied 
an  army  against  them. 

Accord  I  so  to  the  account  of  the  Scythians,'  theirs  is  the  5 
latest  of  all  nations :  the  following  was,  they  say,  its  origin. 
The  first  man  born  in  their  land,  which  at  the  time  was  a 
desert,  bore  the  name  of  Targitaus.  The  parent*  of  this 
'J'argitaus,  as  they  say,  althougli  1  do  not  give  credit  to  their 
statement,'  were  Jupiter  and  a  daughter  of  the  river  Borys- 
thenes:  they  aftirm,  therefore,  that  Targitaug  sprung  (n>m 
*nmesuch  origin,  and  that  lie  had  three  sons,  to  wit,  L  ipoxais, 
Arpoxaif^,  antl  Colaxais,  the  youngest.  Under  the  reign  of 
these  latter,  there  fell  in  the  land  of  Scythia  some  objects  of 
gold,  proceeding*  from  the  heavens ;  namely,  a  plougli,  a  yoke, 
a  itiguris*  o^«d  a  cup:  the  eldest  being  the  first  that  espied 
thetn^  ran  up,  intending  to  take  themj  but,  as  soon  as  he 
canie  tip,  the  gold  took  fire:  the  eldest  having  withdrawn, 
the  second  drew  near,  when  the  same  thing  happened  once 
more  to  the  gold;*  thus  the  gold,  bursting  into  flames,  com- 
pelled the  two  fir^l  brothers  to  fall  back;*  but,  when  the  thh'd 
and  youngest  came  up,  it  was  extinguished,  and  be  brought  it 


c.  r.  X«  8«;e  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramm. 
p.  SHf  (fr  Mt  t.  dSHy  i.  Id  (he  time  of 
Hen>(i(»tiiiK  Uiere  were  four  npinioos 
rrspr^linj?  the  uriRin  of  ihr  Scylhiaiis. 
%M-  That  of  ihe^irythianii  rhemsclves, 
iMMitioilvd  in  0.  6.  Ttnd.  That  of  tho 
Orerks  nn  the  Eaxine,  which  bef^ns 
c.  13,  flJid  rontmnes  to  tike  end  of  c,  ID. 
1.  *i*bfti  coiuTuori  to  the  Gn^HiB  and 
'  "  ■  '  ^v  Hero- 
Tlit«o|  do  II 

11,    4Ui.  4-— 1   ...    LLf*aa,   of 

whk-li  befrins  at  c,  13. 
«  TUe  Gf^k   adds,  *^  but  ihev  do 
My  It" 


*  ^^fmm.  CoBiiiU  Matthiike,Or. 
Gmmm.  p.  853^  and  th«  Btahop  of 
Chesler'e  not^,  p.  xhiii,  of  the  same 
work- 

-*  A  doiib]e>edged  baUttsaf  c ;  Uie 
francvick  of  our  noribera  forefathiT*. 
Trans!  fU, 

^  Lit.  *'  and  it  (i.  e.  the  gold)  did 
tigaio  the  aaihe/* 

«  aT^^ff attHiaty  a  se  rep«Uere,  repu- 
dinre.  Sckireig,  Lex.  Uernd,  I  take 
)cav'<ttt^o%*  rbv  xi>^*^^^^  ^^  *he  vahject 
of  tiic  Beuteoce;  it  may  olher^visr  be 
translated,  tnkiiig  roi't  /**►'  for  the 
subject^  "  the^e,  arcordi rifely,  refused 
the  biiroing  guld."     Trantdat. 


^t 
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to  his  own  residence ;  whereu})on  the  elder  brothers,  convinced 
by  this  miracle,^  resigned  the  whole  of  the  empire  to  the 

6  voun^est. — From  Leipoxais,  accordingly,  sprung,  as  they  re- 
late, those  Scytliians  that  art-  called  the  tribe  of  the  Auchatae; 
from  the  second  brother  Arpoxais,  those  that  are  called  the 
Catiari  and  Traspies ;  and,  from  tlie  youngest  of  the  number, 
the  kingh,'  who  are  called  Paralatae;  all  the  tribes,  however, 
bear  the  name  of  Scoloti,  from  the  surname  of  the  king,  though 

7  the  Greeks  call  them  Scythae. — Such,  therefore,  is  the  ac 
count  the  Scythians  give  of  their  origin:  they  likewise  state 
the  whole  number  of  years,  from  the  time  of  their  origin  and 
tJieir  first  king,  Targitaus,  to  the  invasion  of  their  country  by 
Darius,  to  be  one  thousand,  and  no  more.'  The  sacretl  gol" 
above-mentioned  the  kings  preserve  with  the  greatest  carc^ 
and  every  year  they  approach  it,  propitiating  w*ith  gr 
sacrifices,*  Should  the  individual  Imving  the  gold,  sleep  i 
the  open  air  during  the  festival,  he  could  not,  according  to  th 
statement  of  the  Scythians,  pass  the  year  over ;  and,  tor  tbnt 
reason,  they  present  him  with  as  much  land  as  he  can  encom- 
pass in  one  day  on  horseback.'  They  have  also  a  tradition 
that  Colaxais,  seeing  the  territory  was  extensive,  erected  for 
his  sons  three  kingdoms ;  one  of  which  he  made  the  largest, 
being  that  in  which  the  gold  is  kept.  In  respect  to  the  landi* 
situate  above,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Iiighest  inhabitants  of 


1 


'  rpbc  raiJra  (in  conseqaence  of  this 
event:  see  MAtthi«e*8  Tcmnrk  outhe 
tnomning  of  ^pitQ  ravra^Or.  Gmmrop. 
4>l2,or  aect. 59 1 , /.S. )  rorj;  7rpe<r/3t/rt poi^f 
ASikfiovQ  ffvyyvofrac  (assenting  to 
iU  being  fated  that  the  tfounger  brat  Her 
Bkmild  reign^)  ^^a^>a^^Jl):^'ctl,  k.  r.  X.*— 
Schweigluieaser,  however,  f;,Wc»  in 
bis  Latin  veraioii»  **  qua  re  mtelJecta;'^ 
a  simnar  sig^tiification  ik  attributed  to 
yrpb^  ravra  ovyy.  by  all  tlie  iraDa> 
latora,  En]<;lisli  and  rrench.    Tranal4it. 

*  The  readjiDg-  tox'q  ^aaiXijaQ,  is 
swrely  not  the  right.  If  we  read  tov 
/3(t47eXi)oc,  the  translation  trill  b«, 
**  from  the  youngest  of  them,  who  wat 
king;,  those  that  are  called  Paralatae/' 
If  we  follow  the  conjecture  of  Schweiii;. 
fmd  Wcsseling,  roifi  ^aaiXijIonf,  the 
meaning  will  be,  that  ^^  from  the 
yoQJigest  sprung  the  Royal  Scythians," 
of  wSoBD  aieoiion  ia  hereafter  made. 
TrmaUtt. 

*  The  text  adds,  "  but  so  many." 

*  Had  Herodotus  meant  only  that 
the  Scythians  otfered  great  sacrifices 
to  this  goldy  he  would  merely  have 
•aid,  BtKri)f9i  ptyaXyifti  furipjioyraif  ao 


in  vi.  69,  l-irti  t'i  fiiXirpvi  fitrioxiatm 
Wesftcling  is  of  opinion  that  uirtpjfoi^- 
rm  dpd  trav  fro^,  eigmfiea  tnat  "  th4 
kings  bring  every  yeur/Ait  g&ld^  eack^ 
into  hifl  own  individual  stales,"  I 
think  he  is  right,  and  this  i»  the  sen^e 
1  have  fallowed.  Larch^r,  My  trans* 
latiou  follows  thatof  Schweighaeu8er,(| 
who,  I  think,  overthrow*  the  argn^ 
monts  of  WeB§eling.  ^  Tran»iat. 

A  The  whole  of  this  is  uoiotelligible 
to  me;  reason  cannot  but  allow  that 
if  BO  great  a  quantity  of  land  was 
given  to   the  aentinel  for   remaiaioi 
awake  only  one  day,  aa  Larcber  es^ 
plains  it,  the  task  was  by  oo  meat 
commensurnte  to  the  reward.     I  se#| 
tiiat  one  of  the  manuscripts  gives  ut^' 
at'  instead  of  htm  t  if  we  adopt  this 
reading,  might  not  thetienBe  be  *'  and 
for  that  reattoD  they  give  it  (i.  e.  tb^^ 
BAcred  gold)  to  him  that  be  may  ri< 
about  with  it  on  horseback  »|ii'-;r»crnui»,i 
day  f"     Every  body   will  ;  I 

the  guard  would  not  be  so  i  r  a 

drowsine»i    while    «a    hornebacki^* 
Truiulat. 


MELPOMENR'a;^bL^ 
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th^ir  country/  the  Scythians  a&sert  thnt  it  h  inipo^^ible  eillier 
to  dt!»cern  llif»m  c>r  io  crn»fs  into  tlien>»  by  reason  of  flip  lenthiTii"* 
Ihjit  fall  on  all  Mtfs ;  for  they  declnre  that  the  lanti  ami  air  ^ 
are  full  of  t'cathers,  which  preclude  the  sight. 

Such  is  llie  account  the  Scythians  give  of  themselves,  and  S 
of  ibe  country  above  them:  but  those  of  the  Greeks  that  in- 
habit rtie  Ponius,*  stale  as  follows:  that  Hercules,  wlieii' 
iinving  away  the  herds*  of  Geryon,  came  to  this  land,  at  that 
time  desert,  whieh  the  Scythians  now  occupy;  Geryon,  they 
sny,  dwelt  beyond  the  Mcditerraneati,*  inhabiting  an  island 
which  the  Greeks  call  Eiylheta,  near  Ga{les,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pillars  of  Htrcnles,  on  the  Ocean:  this  Ocean,  they 
assert,  encomjias-se^  the  vvhole  of  tlie  world,  beginning  from  the 
rising  sun>  but  this  they  i\o  not  prove  by  facts.  From  thence 
Herculee»  «ay  they,  came  to  the  countiT  tiow  known  by  the 
name  of  Sc^'thia  ;  and,  beinc^'  overtaken  [>y  a  t.torm  and  severe 
fro^l,  he  drew  over  himjielf  the  lion's  skin  and  fell  asleep; 
meiinwhile  his  mares,  which  he  hod  unharnessed  iV4»rn  his  cha- 
riot, and  were  grazing  about,  disappeared  by  some  super- 
human means. —  They  go  on  to  state,  that  wlien  Hercules  9 
awoke,  he  made  search  for  his  steeds ;  and  running  over  all  the 
parts  of  the  country,  at  last  he  came  to  tliat  qunrter  called 
HvUica ;  there  he  found  in  a  cavern  a  certain  monster,*  of  two 


'  Join  jTpic  fi<*f*tii'  I'lvifun'Tutf  »^7rt|>- 
outwv*  ir«t5,  I  iwie  followed  [^ar- 
cher: **  Qimnc  aux  regions  si taeesaii 
nord  «t  MO  dpK»ii«  rlen  Uemitr*  hnhUans 
de  rr  \y.i\'^,  \^*^  ^cythc•s,**  Ate. 

*  T  ^'■xplains  what  ia  menu  I 
by  t  J  r<t,  tlmt  ts  to  say,  they 
urt  O'MIiim;^  niare  than  (lakca  ufanow, 
c,  31. 

*  vwit:  in  the  seme  of  %i(iif  sec 
MAtlhittis  Gr.  Gramin.  p,  895. 

*  Hpe  ihr  note  on  ibe  word  xorroct 
lowitt  down. 

*  The  looiaoti  make  aseofthti  f«ini- 
nioe  with  the  name  of  the  animal,  to 
rxpre?!  a  herd,  or  congregation  of 
jLttimal* :  i^  ir?ri»c,  eavalrjr ;  »i  ovo^y  a 
berd  of  asies.    iMrehtr, 

*  HerodoCtiSf  and  most  of  (He  an- 
eiftnta,  understood  by  Wjtoc,  the  sea 
is  gf^neml ;  nor  must  that  word   be 

to  sifftiify  the  Ponlu*  Euxinus, 
circ  urn  stance*  affix  to  it  that 
that  is*  tn    -■     -'  -n  Herodolua 
te'll^Mlcfnf  of  ihefl   in   the 

hood  >  I  inc.     In  this 

be  oi  speaking  of  the  Scythiaaa 
and  of  their  country  situuite  on  the 
Rusioe.     The  circumstances,   there- 


berd  of  ai 
fc  •  Herot 

^K  eienta,  urn 
^Bis  g^nem 

MigbbMlf 


fore,  require  that  we  should  undei- 
stand  hy  the  Creeks  of  the  Pontus, 
those  on  the  Euitine^  and  not  th« 
Greeks  of  Greece.  Dc  In  Nnazf,  Thiw 
note,  Lurcher  tells  u;*,  '\9>  taken  from  a 
letlpr  afldre^ned  to  HellRnger,  who 
utiderrttood  the  words  *  EX  Xigiywv  I*  tX 
rhv  WovTov  otr^o VT I c, "at  the  beipcinnioK 
of  tbit«  chapter,  of  the  Greeks  ou  the 
Mediterraneaa.  In  the  present  in^ 
stance  it  would  appear,  from  ihu  men- 
lion  of  the  proximity  of  Gades,  that 
({«ii  rou  IIoi'Tov  ttiQiit  sigrnify  inithout 
the  sea,  that  is  to  say,  without  tho 
!\Te<literrat]eiih.  If  the  reader  choose 
(o  adopt  the  readinsf  rarciri3i;/iF/?»*, 
according  to  Schiveighaeufif?r*s  con- 
jecture, tlie  translation  will  be:  '*  Oe;^ 
ryoo,  they  say,  inhabited  an  island 
which  the  Greeks  cfldl  Rrytheia,  situ- 
ate {KOToit-qitiviiv)  without  the  sea, 
(i.  e.  the  Mediterranean,)  near  Gadeji. 
on  the  Ocean,  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules."  Respecting  the  sig^nifi- 
cation  here  Riven  to  tnTouemiivTiv^Xho 
reader  is  referred  to  p.  \d>i^  note  i,  <\f 
this  work,     Tran*fat.  j' 

7  SeeMattli.Gr.  Gramm.p.tM<l,fi>« 

*  Tiva  'fiyii^av,  riper. 


vol,  J. 


K  U 
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MitlureK^  being  halt'a  virgin  ;  tlmt,  from  the  girdle;  (ipwards)  slir 
t\as  of  a  vvomnirs  toiin,  but,  below,  of  a  berpent'ti.  Allhougb 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  sight,  he  enquired  of  her 
whether  she  hatl  seen  any  where  liis  horses  straying  ;  she  made 
answer  that  she  herself  inul  them,  but  would  not  restore  ihera 
to  hitn  until  he  had  enjoyed  her  perMJU.  Hercules  accepted 
ihe  condition,  but  his  lover  deferrfd  returning  the  horses, 
from  a  desire  of  cohabiting  with  him  as  long  as  possible; 
Hercules/  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  receive  lhem> 
and  take  his  departure :  at  last  she  gave  them  back,  saying, 
**  I  have  preserved  for  thee  these  mares,  which  had  come 
'*  hither;  and  tliou  likewise  hast  repaid  thy  benefactress,  for 
*•  I  have  conceived  by  thee  three  sons.  Do  thou  tell  me  what 
'*  I  am  to  do  with  them  when  lliey  are  grown  up;  whether  I 
•*  shall  establish  them  in  this  place,  as  1  alone  possess  the  em- 
*•  pire  of  tliis  country,  or  shall  send  them  to  thee?"  Such, 
accordingly,  they  represent  to  have  been  the  question  she  put, 
to  which  he  made  atiswer  :  "  When  thou  siialt  befmld  thy  sons 
**  grown  to  man's  estate^  thou  wilt  not  err  if  thou  act  as  follows. 
'•  Him  of  them  tliat  thou  scest  thus  bend  the  bow,  and  in  this 
•*  manner  brace  himself  with  this  girdle,  hiai,  I  say,  do  ihou 
"  appoint  to  dwell  in  this  region  ;  but  send  away  from  the  land 
•*  him  who  fails  in  the  works  which  1  enjoin.  By  so  doing, 
**  thou  wilt  thyself  be  gladdened,  and  fulHl  my  commands." 
10  —Hercules  having,  accordiojrly,  bent  one  of  his  bows,  for  at 
that  time  he  carriotl  two,  and  first  shew'n '  how  to  fasten  the 
girdle,  resigned  to  her  both  the  bow  and  girdle,  the  latter  of 
which  had  a  golden  ctip  at  the  clasp  ;*  and,  after  giving  them 
to  her,  he  took  his  departure.  The  female,  when  her  sons  had 
reached  maniiood,  first*  gave  them  names;  to  the  eldest 
Agathyrsus,  to  the  next  Gclonus,  to  the  youngest  Scytha ; 
then,  bearing  in  mind  the  command  uf  Hercules,  sfjc  acted 
according  to  his  injunctions.  Two  of  the  young  men,  namely 
Agathyrsus  and  Gelonus,  not  being  accordingly  able  to  com- 
pass the  proposeil   task,  departed*  from  the  country,  being 


'  Mallhiae,  Cr.  GraiDtn.  p.  413,  or 
ffct.  200. 

•  wpoSuKi'vtiv  9Jgnifip8  to  shew  first 
by  one's  own  cunmjile  ht^w  «in  thing 
is  to  b«  done;  I  hhvts  supplied  a  few 
words  on  the  nuthorlil}-  of  what  goes 
Iwfore,  Titv  flit*  ay  opv^  i'*t*  Zti>orff(n 
irard  rah  Z^vrvftti'ov,      Tf'an^hd. 

*  iir'  JrpnC  T^C  irvfifioXij^:  the  traoa- 
liitioD  I  bavA  j^ivi'fl  i»  I'rtitu  coujcclure  ; 
f  am  not  aware  of  any  good  intorpre- 
tation  yet  prodocMl  of  these  words. — 
Tmmlat. 


*  T&vrn  fiiv  (Ktyovoi  avrifv)  trfi 
o%^y6fiara  Oi<r9at  •  .  •  rovro  fi  inot^Tai. 
f  )n  the  one  band  -  -  -  •  oo  the  other 
hand. 

*  It  cftn  bardt;  be  o^eest^ary  to  ad- 
vertise the  reader  that  all  these  in- 
finitives dejiend  on  'TEXkrivuiv  H  o7  r6v 
UwTOif  oUiovTt^  ( XtyOiWrt-*, )  at  ihe  ht- 
pnoing  of  c.  8.  The  objtervaiion,  how- 
ever^ is  of  some  importance,  as  I  have 
the  WD  p.  141,  note  1,  of  thin  work. — 
Tranttat, 
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bftnj«hed  by  their  mnther ;  while  the  yuiingcfitof  tliem,  Scythu* 
hftving  performed  the  works,  remfliTjed  in  the  lan<j.  And 
from  this  Scvtha  son  of  Hercules  Ijttve  spriiii<;thc  kin*rs  of 
the  Scythians  ever  since;  and  from  the  cup,  the  Scythians, 
down  to  the  present  day,  take  the  practice  of  still  wearing  cups 
from  tlieir  girdles;  tliis^'  therefore,  the  mother  did  in  favour  of 
Scylhaonly.  Such  is  the  relation  given  by  the  Grecians  inh*- 
biting  Pontus. 

There  is  another  nccount  given,  which  I  myself  am  the  11 
moM  inclincci  to  a^isent  to  :  it  is  as  follows.*  The  Scythian  no- 
Diade^^  who  dwelt  in  Asia,  being  harassed  with  war  by  the  Mas- 
siigetne,  crosned*  the  river  Araxes,  and  came  over  to  tlie  land 
of  Cinimeria ;  for  the  region  which  the  Scythians  now  occupy  is 
»aid  to  have  belonged  formerly  lo  the  Cimmerians.  When  the 
Scythians  were  coming  on,  the  Cimmerians,  under  the  idea 
ibat*  the  invading  army  was  numcrou*?,  held  counsel ;  opinions 
were  accordingly  divided,  both  being  sstrongly  urged,  although 
that  of  the  kings  was  the  more  valorous;  for  the  sentiment  of 
ibe  people  was,  that  it  was  expedient  to  depart  from  the 
counirv,  and  not  to  hazard  a  battle  with  superior  numbers;* 
that  o\  the  kin.;s  was  to  fight  for  the  country  with  the  invaders. 
The  people  would  not,  however,  be  persuaded  by  the  kings, 
neither^  on  the  other  hand,  wouki  the  kings  be  brought  over  by 
the  people;  the  former,  therefore,  determinetl  upon  departing 
i»nd  resigning  the  country  to  the  invaders  without  a  blow  ; 
while  the  kings  resolved  upon  not  joining  the  people  in  flight, 
but  to  die,  and  be  deposited  in  their  own  territories; 
considering  how  many  blessings  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  how  many  calamities  would  probably  befal  tliem  if 
they  fled  from  their  native  land.  Having  come  lo  this  de- 
termination, they  divided  into  two  parties  of  equal  number, 
id  fought  one  another;'  all  t/te  kings  having  thus  fallen  by 


*  ri  fiij,  relating,  I  believe^  lo  Kara- 
t^arJy  sbewa  that  fiovwov  ia  an  ad. 

*  txmv  ilcf.  See  Matthiac,  Gr. 
ira^mm.  sect.  604. 

rCrai  r.  or  sect.  559,  c, 

•"  ie,Gr.GratQm.p  871, 

*  iiifityoy,  MosI  comjucntatordre- 
ird  frpffffia  lit}  and  hofiivoi^  {iitj)  as 
taatolo^T.    But  Schueiithaeufter  in 

af  opiQion  that  the  cutumon  formuU, 
^fiirjfta  j'ori  TovTo  ;rouiv,  is  equiva- 
lent by  elliii^is  to  irp^y^a  ct^fuvuv 
iim.  The  cunslracliun,  therefore,  wiU 
h^  :   (Xiyov^i)  Ti^v   Tov  cr)fMV  yruJ/ifji' 


*  I  understand  the  meaning  of  Hero- 
dotu«  to  be.  the  kinprs  themselres  di. 
lidcd  into  two  parties,  and  procured 
death  by  fighting  against  one  another. 
I  therefore  take  v^i  as  referring;  only 
to  ffiTffi /^amXfijffj.  I  am  aware  that 
the  general  iotc.pretation  uf  this^  paa- 
sap;e  i<t,  that  the  party  of  the  kinga 
fouuht  ngain!><t  that  of  the  people,  but 
in  that  r»Ke,  1  conceive,  the  popular 
party  ivould  have  been  far  more  nu- 
merous than  that  of  the  kinj^s,  which 
probably  conshtcd  only  of  the  mein> 
hers  of  the  different  royal  families,  at 
least  there  is  no  authority  in  the  text 
to  •oppose  the  contrary.     Tranafat 


*I7^ 
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their  own  liaiiili,  the  CiiiiiJiejiiyi  jK-ivpJf  cntumbid  iLeni  near 
the  rivLT  IVras,  wheio  ihcir  sepulchre  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  aiiil 
so,  after  burying  their  princes,  they  withdrew  out  of  the  land, 
and  the  Scythians  coinirifr  jn,  took  possession  of  the  country, 

22  which  was  left  desert,^ — ^And,  to  the  present  day,  there  are  in 
Scythia  "  Cinnneriun*Mbrts ;  there  is,  hkewise,  a  **  Cinn7ie- 
rian*'  Porthniia;*  there  isf,  also,  a  quarter  calleil  "Cimmeria," 
and  a  bosfihorus  called  the  "  Ciininerian."  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  tlie  Cimmerians  fled*  from  the  Scythians  into  A^ia, 
and  colonized  the  peninsula,  where  now  stands  the  Grecian 
town  of  Sinope :  iu  is  also  an  niidunbled  fact  tliat  the  Scy* 
thians,  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  missed  their  uay^  and  &o  fell 
into  the  country-  <^f  the  Medes.  I'or  the  Cininieriuns,  in  their 
rt(|^ht,  kept  nnilbniily  along  the  sea  shore,  wjiereas  tlie  Scythi- 
ftns  followed,  having  ifie  range  of  Caucastis  to  the  riglit,  till 
at  last,  turning  inhmd  from  tlieir  route,  tliey  tell  upon  Media* 
This  other  account  is  given  in  coaniion,  both  by  Grtn^ks  mid 
barbarians. 

J  3  Aristeas  the  son  of  Caustrobius,  a  native  of  Proconnesus, 
slates,  in  an  epic  [)ocni,  that,  iuspired  by  Phoebus,  he  went  to 
the  Issedones ;  and  that,  above  the  Usednnes,  dwell  the  Ari* 
maspi,  men  who  have  but  one  eye :  beyond  whom  are  the 
Gryphons,  guards  of  the  gold;  and,  above  these  laller,  the 
Hyperboreans,  stretching  to  die  shore.  He  states,  1  hat  all  these 
nations,  the  Hyperboreans  excepted,  are,  accordingly,  ever  at 
war  with  their  neighbours,*  beginning  with  the  Arimasfpi; 
and  that  the  Issedones  have  been  driven  from  their  original 
territory  by  the  Ariniuspt;  the  Scythians,  by  the  Issedoncs: 
and  that  the  Cimmerians,  who  originally  inhabited  the  shore* 
of  tlie  southern  sea,'  being  harassed  by  the  Scythiarjs,  aban- 
doned their  country.     So  that  neither  does  this  author  agi*ee 

14  with  the  Scythians  respecting  their  country. — I  have^  already 
mentioned  of  what  country  Aristeas  was,  who  described  these 
thinqs  in  his  verses  :  I  shall  now  slate  an  account  which  I  re^ 


"  ITofi^/iijia  is  here  a  proper  name  : 
tt  was  the  name  of  a  town  fmin  whence 
Ike  L^immenan  Busphorua  was  crossed. 
There  ore  many  plaqcs  in  tliis  country 
called,  by  a  similar  reason,  Hilhe. — 
Tramlat. 

3  See  Matthiae,  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  &31i 

^  alii  roifft  V.  iwiTiOtaOat^  "  font 
contiuueUement  taf^uerre  (k  leurs  voi- 
ains."  Larcher.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred lakinj?  atil  in  the  seose  of  vnu 
formiif,  making  the  meaning  to  be  : 
**  all  thefic  nutionfl,  Che  ArimRJtpi  he- 
ginniniiCiSUcce&Hivcty  fell  on  their  ueigh- 
hours."     Trantlai. 

'  Iwi  ry  voriji  ftaXafffty  ;  th'rs,  muft 


hr  the  F.uxirip,  t^hirh 


wa^    rvA 


IK    (r 


the  south  in  respect  of  the  Arimaspi, 
&;c.  'I'he  wordiJ  k-itn)KovraQ  iiri  66- 
\a(Tfraitj  nllude,  perhiips^  to  some  sen 
which  probably  Ahsleafi  represented 
as  bounding  the  northern  eilremity  at 
Europe :  the  existence  of  this  sen  wa»t 
as  vr^  shall  see  hereafter,  douhted  by 
our  Historian.     Tran$lftt, 

*  The  description  of  Scylhin  \e  re- 
sumed in  c.  16.  The  two  intervemng 
chapters  are  a  digression,  respecting 
Arif  teaA,  a  celebrated  poet,  ol  whose 
works  only  twelve  \en»e9  arc  now 
exttint,  six  af  which  are  preitcrv^d  in 
L<»nginu8j  the  others  >n  Twfucs,  S99 
Larcher^  iti.  422,,  ^, 
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treiveJ  res|)txliiig  litm  at  Proconiicsus  and  Cyzicus.  They 
ntlirm  that  Arbieas,  who  was  infLM'tor  in  birth  to  none  of  the 
inhabitants,  entered  the  f»hop  of  a  fuller  at  Proconnehus,  and 
there  died  :  the  fuller,  accordingly,  sliiit  up  his  shop  and  went 
to  carrv  the  tidini;s  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  decease<l*  The 
laviiiir  already  spread  about  the  jdace  that  Aristeas  was 
dead,  an  iniiabilant  of  Cyzicu^,  coming  from  the  town  of 
Artace,  contradicted  thos^e  who  stated  the  occurrence,  affirm- 
ing that  he  fuid  met  with  Aristeas,  who  was  going  towards 
Cyzicus,  and  orjtcred  into  conversution  with  him;  and  he  ob- 
stinately adheietl  to  his  assertion  Meiint\ hile  the  relulives  of 
ihc  deceased  repaired  to  the  fuller's  house,  }>rovided  with 
every  thing  requisite,  iji  the  intention  of  taking  away  the 
body:  but  when  they  opened  the  chamber,  there  was  no 
Aribteas  to  be  been,  whether  dead  or  ali%e.  In  the  seventh 
year  subsequent  to  this  event,  they  pretend  that  the  poet  ap- 
I>carixl  in  person  at  Proconncsus,  and  composed  the  verses 
that  are  now  calleil  the  Arimai^pea,  by  the  Giecinns,  and,  after 
completing  them,  disappeared  a  second  time.  ISuch  ts  the 
account  given  at  those  places. — Tht-  fullt»\ving  I  know  to  have  J5 
happened  to  those  of  Metaponiium  in  Ititly,  three  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  the  second  disappearance  of  Aristeas,  as  1 
find  by  comjiaring  the  statements  made  at  Procorniesus  and 
Metapontium.  Tiie  Metapontians  declare,  that  Aristeas  him- 
self appeared  to  them  in  tlieir  country  and  commandetl  them 
to  rear  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  near  it  to  erect  a  statue,  with 
the  name  of  Aristeas  of  Procoinicsus  ;  for,  s;iid  he,  theirs  was 
the  only  country  of  the  Italiotes'  that  Apoliu  had  visitcti ; 
and  he,'  who  was  now  Aristeas,  had  followed  Inui,  being  at 
the  time  he  accompanied  the  god  under  the  shape  of  a  crow. 
Having  so  spoken,  he  disappeared.  The  Metapontians  go  on 
to  state,  that  they  sent  to  Delphi,  and  enquired  of  the  got!, 
hat  human  ghost  it  was  ?"  wlien  t!jc  Pythia  commanded  them 
y  the  ghost,  saying,  that  if  they  obeyed,  success  would 
I  them  :*  having  received  this  answer,  they  acted  according 
to  the  command.  And,  to  the  present  day,  there  is  a  statue 
bearing  the  name  of  Aristeas,  near  the  iniageof  ApoUo,  around 
whiciilaurels  stmid  :  the  image  is  fixed  in  tlie  market-place* 
Such,  therefore,  are  the  rejiorts  said  of  Aristeas.* 

With  respect  to  what  lies  above  the  region,  which  our  history  |  g 
now  proceciis  to  describe,  no  one  knows  any  thing  certain : 


'  Tbere  is  fbc  same  difTcrence  b«- 
lwe6o  the  'iraXiwrrti  aiid  the  UraXot, 
u  between  the  ^EtirAnirai  and  the 
lliriXoi,  The  'IrrtXc'i  an«I  the  l^KiXoi 
wcrr  the  ancient  inhiibituQt*  of  Italy 
ami   Sicily;  the  'lTaXii7>rai  and  the 

ttktitm  wef«  the  Greeks  Tfbo  bad 


established   thomaelvefi   iu  Italy  and 
Sicily.     Larchrr, 

*  See  Matthtae,  Or.  Gramm,p»  8(17. 
^  Mattbiae,  Ur.  Oramm  p.  m2. 

*  Lii.  **  Lei  so  ifiuch  be  aaid,  ac- 
c^rdingty,  aboot  Aristeas.** 
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for  I  never  cuuld  hear  of  any  person  wlio  declared  himself  to 
know  any  thing  of  them,  as  au  eye  witness:  and,  indeed* 
even  Aristeas,  of  whom  1  have  made  mcntiun  a  little  before 
this,  does  not  protend,  in  his  cjiic  poem,  to  have  reached  any 
farther  than  the  Issedones;  but  what  he  says  concerning  tlie 
hij^her  parts,  is  from  hearsay,  as  he  declares  that  it  is  the 
Issedones  who  slate  those  thin^r^.  Nevertheless,  all  that  ff 
have  been  able  to  collect  for  certain,  by  pur?5uing  my  enquiries 

17  as  far  as  possible,'  sliall  be  mentioned. —  Reckoning  from  the 
staple  of  the  Borysthenitae,  for  that  town  is  very  nearly  in  the 
raiddle  of  the  shore  appertaining  to  Scytinn,  the  first  inha- 
bkants  are  the  Catlipidae,  wlio  are  Grecian  Scythians;  above 
these  lies  another  nation,  called  the  Alazoncs:  these  latter, 
well  as  the  Callipidae,  in  other  respects  follow  the  customs 
the  Scythians;  they,  however,  sow,  and  use  for  ibod,  corn,  as 
likewise,  onions,  garlic,  lentils,  and  millet.  Above  the  Ala- 
zones,  dwell  llie  Scythian  Husbandmen,  who  do  not  cultivate 
corn  for  their  own  ealin^r,  hut  for  exportation  :  above  these 
latter,  dwell  the  Ncuri.  North  of  the  Neurij  as  far  as  we  know 
of,  the  land  is  desert  of  men.*     Such  are  the  nations  that  lie, 

18  alon|5  the  river  Hypanis,  west  of  the  Borysthenes. — Afteri 
crossing^  the  Borysthcncs,  the  first  country  you  meet  with  uj 
wards  from  the  sea  is  Hylaea ;  above  which  jeside  the  Scythian 
Cultivators,  called  Borysthenitae  by  the  Greeks  settled  on  the 
river  Hypanis;  they,  however,  give  themselves  the  name  of 
Olbiopolitae:  these  Scythian  Cultivators  occupy,  accordingly, 
a  tract  eastward  for  three  days' journey,  extending  to  a  rivef- 
which  lK*ars  the  name  of  Panticapes,  and  northward,  foreleve 
days'  voyage,  up  the  Borysthenes.  The  country  above  ih 
ie,  for  a  long  distance,  desert ;  beyond  the  desert  dwell  tl 
AndronhagJ,  a  separate  nation,  and  in  no  respect  Scythian 
beyond  these  latter  is  a  country  truly  dessert,*  and  no  nation  of 

\9  mon  so  far  as  wc  know  of*— East  of  these  Scythian  Cultivators, 
after  you  have  crossed  the  river  Panticapcs,  the  country  begins 
to  be  occupieil  by  the  Scythian  iiomades,  who  neither  sow  nor' 
plough  ;  the  whole  of  this  tract  is  without  trees,  if  you  except 
Hylaea.     These  nomailes  occu]>y  eastward,  for  fourteen  days' 

20  journey,  a  country  stretching  to  the  river  Gcrrhus. — On  the 
other-ftide  of  the  Gcrrhus  lastly  is  the  tract  called  the  Royal 
Territory,  and  the  most^'alorous  and  numerous  tribe  of  the 
Scythians,  who  regard  tl>e  rest  of  the  Scythians  as  their  slav 
These  latter  extend  southward  to  Taurica ;  eastward  to  the 


ns 
Li- 
te 

5C 
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'  tit.  "But  what  n-e  liavc  been  able 
to  come  at  accurately  by  bearsny,  as 
far  a»  possible,  all  &hul I  be  menlionecU" 

'  Corwtruction :  UnrA)  ri>  irpoj /lop^f 


TTwv.     Sec    Matthine,  Gr.    Gt«iiiio> 
p.  633. 

3  tHa^vn,  see  Mjitih<  Gr.  Gciiiniii. 
p.  543,  or  sect.  Bt)a,  h. 
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Irench,  which,  as  I  have  observed,'  was  thrown  tip  by  the  pro- 
geny of  the  blind  slaves,  and  to  the  staple  on  the  lake  Maeotis, 
called  Cremni :  a  part  of  this  nation  likewise  extends  to  ibeViver 
Tanais.     The  country  to  the  north  of  the  Royal  Scythians  is 
inhabited  by  the  Melanchleeni,  a  separate  people,  and  not 
Scythian.     Beyond  the  Melanchhieni  are  fens,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  country  is  detitilutc  of  inhabitants. 
•  After  you  have  crossed  the  Tanais,  the  country  no  longer  2[ 
belongs  to  the  Scythians,  but  the  iirst  territory  belongs  to  the 
Sauromatae :  lliese,  commencing  from  the  bottom  ofthe  Palus 
MaeotJs,  occupy,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days' journey  north- 
ward, a  tract  wholly  destitute  of  trees,  whether  wild  or  culti- 
vated*    Above  these  dwell  the  Budini,  who  possess  the  second 
territory;  they  occupy  a  land  in  every  part  abounding  in  all 
kinds  of  wood*     Above,  to  the  north  of  the  Budini,  lies  first 
a  desert,  extending  seven  days*  march; — ^after  the  desert,  in- 2^ 
dining  more  east,  arc  the  Thyssagetae,  a  distinct  race,  and 
numerous;  these  people  live  by  the  chaie,*     Contiguous  to 
these  latter,  and  dwelling  in  the  same  tract,  is  a  tribe  bearing 
the  name  of  lyrcae,  and  they  abo  obtain  their  iivirjg  by  the 
chafte,  which  they  practise  in  this  manner;  the  hunter  climbs 
into  a  tree,  where  he  conceals  himself,'  (for  trees  are  abundant 
throughout  the  land,)  each  has  a  dog  in  waiting,  and  a  horse 
trained  to  crouch  on  his  belly,  so  that  he  may  appear  the  less 
prominent;  wheji   the   hunter   perceives  from    the  tree  any 
game,  he  shoots  his  arrow,  and  then,  mounting  his  horse,  pur- 
sues, and  the  hound  keeps  close.     Above  these,  still  inclining 
to  the  east,*  dwell  another  tribe  of  the  Scythians,  who  have 
seceded  from  the  Royal  Scythians,  and  &o  come  to  settle  in 
this  <)uarter. — As  far  as  the  territory  of  these  latter  Scythians,  25 
accordingly,  the  whole  ofthe  country  I  have  described  is  level, 
and  the  soil  deep.     But  beyond  it  is  stony  and  rugged  :  after 
pulsing  over  a  considerable  portion  of  land  of  this  rugged  na- 
Lure»  you  come  to  a  nation  of  men  inhabiting  the  root  of 
e<frtain  lofty  mountains ;  these  people  are  said  to  be  all  bald 
from  the  birth,  both  males  and  females  alike,  and  to  have  flat 
noses  and  long  beards;*  they  speak  a  distinct  language,  but  use 
the  Scythian  costume;  they  likewise  live  on  the  fruit  of  cer- 
tjiin  trees.     The  name  of  the  tree  from  which  they  obtain 


>  This  ii  the  meaning  of  the  particle 
iri.  Tbe  trriich  of  the  sons  of  the 
bUnd  sUves  appears,  from  thi«  pa*- 
sa^,  Iv  liave  b^ta  situate  Huint' where 
between  the  Tauric  Chersone^us,  and 
tb«  mouth  of  the  Tuna  i*.     Tnin  «i<i< . 

»  ori  drjpqZf  *'  on  game.*'  Mauh. 
Or.  Oramm.  p.  878. 

*  Understand  a  ayfMvc  before  \oxf  • 


*  I  do  not  see  very  clearly  the  pre- 
cise force  of  the  arlicle  rd  in  thia 
iufltance.  With  reg^ard  to  the  preneraJ 
express  Jon  of  aTrorXii'oi'ri  in  I  be  da- 
Uve,  see  MattUi«e,Gr.  Gramm.p.544^ 
or  »ecl.  :*90»  b, 

^  Or,  chintz  if  the  reader  chooiet  : 
»ee  Schwfig,  f^x.  Herod  yoc.  y  I  mini'. 


ano 
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tFieir  fuud  is  Poiilic;   il  is  la  size  nearly  equal  li>  llie  Hir,  and 
bears  a  tViiit  of  the  bulk  of  a  hf^an,  find  with  a  stone  ms^ide* 
When  this  fruit  is  ripe,  thoy  strain  it  through  cloths,  and  there 
flows  from  it  a  thick  and  bhick  suljjitance,  the  name  of  wliich  jg 
aschy  ;  this  thc?v  lick  up,  and  drink  when  mixed  with   milk. 
The  thickest  ol  tlie  pulp  they  collect  into  balls,  which  they 
use  as  tbod ;  for  they  have  no  great  store  of  cuttle,'  ns  there 
are  few  elimblc  pastures  in  that  quarter.     Each  family  e^ta- 
blihhcs  itsdf  untler  some  tree,  wliich,  in  the  winter  time,  thej 
cover  with  wliitc  felt;'  but  in  summer  they  use  no  such  cove| 
ing.     Nobody  iusuhs  these  people;  indeed  tliey  are  re^rard* 
ai  sacred  ;  neither  do  they  possess  anv  weapon  of  war.    The^  _ 
arbitrate  lor  their  neighbours,  and  wliosoever  takes  refuge  in 
iheir  territory,  none  dar<»s  to  harm  him.     Tiie  name  of  thii 
race  is  Ar^ippaei, 

$4      As  far,  therefore,  as  this  bald   race,  the   iidbrmation 
have  respecting  the  country  and  the  nations  on  this  side 
abundant;*  for  not  only  have  several  of  the  Scythians   l>eer 
so  far,  from  whoai  it  is  no  ililhcull  matter  to  obtain  informal 
tion,  btit  also  some  of  the  Greeks  belonging  to  the  staple  of 
the  Borysthenes,  and  to  the  other  lactorie^  on  the  Enxinc^i 
Such  of  the  Scythians  ns  go  up  to  the  country  of  the  Argip^H 
paei  carry  on  trade  tlirough  llie  medium  of  seven  interpreter^^ 

$.5  and  seven  languages. — Up  to  the  land  of  the  Argippaei  the 
country   is   accordingly   known  ;    but  concerning  the   partj*      , 
above  that  nation  of  bald  men,  nobody  can  state  any  thing 
certain  :  for  liigh  and  rugged  mountains  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation, and  these  uo  one  passes  over.  But  diosc  bald  people  say^ 
allhougli  I  myself  give  no  credit  to  the  report,  that  a  race 
men  with  goats'  feet  (IwtII  on  the  mountains;  and  that  ify< 
ascend'  beyond  these  latter,  you  will  meet  with   men  who 
sleep  six   montlis  in   the  year;  this  likewise  1  by  no  mennsf 
assent  to.     The  country,  however,  eastward  of  this  bald  m 
tion,  is  accurately  known,  it  being  inhabited  by  the  Issedonesj 
but  concerning  tlie  fmrts  that  are  to  the  north,  whether  of  ih 
bald  men  or  of  the  Issedoncs,  nothing  is  known  except  what 


III- 

*otf^n 

ho 

'1 


*  sTfw^firti  fiBraifies  not  oiily  sheep, 
but  likewise  all  k'mdA  of  caUle,  in 
Herodotus.  iravra  tA  rtrfx'iTfoia 
IraXoi/v  04  irrtXrtioi  irpo/Jara.  SchDl. 
Honi.lUxiv.  124, 

>  TTiXtti  rfTtyvi^  XivKi^.  This  wasDot 
a  woven  stuflT,  but  wool  squeezed  mid 
stuck  to^ethe'r,  in  short,  felt.  The 
w«rd  ariyvog^^rtnus^joineil  to  jr*Xac, 
appearg  to  me  deceive  ;  and  T  think 
we  niD»t  understand  here  h  /f/^^  w^ 
Litrchfir, 


*  TovTO  fi^p  -  -  '  '  Tovro  tlfOm  $i 
one  hand  ....  cm  the  oiher. 

lit.  **  Uic  knowledge  of  (L  e,  our  M^ 
quHintajice  with)  the  country  i«  greatj' 
thai  ia  to  say,  the  country  is  sut&i 
enlly  known* 

*  See  Matthiae,  Gr-  Gramni.  p.  5-1 
or  sect.  390,  b,  for  the  rule  by  whi< 
I'lrrfp/^iui^ri  is  in  the  dative. 

«   Ttjv  njf>xiiy'     Ser   HermAnn. 
VitfCT.  Not.  67, 
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ihcAc  latter  represent,' — The  Issedones  are  represented  as  26 
having  the  following  institutions.  When  the  iather  of  any 
individunl  dies,  all  the  kinsmen  bring  him  cattle.  These 
nnimals  they  first  slaughter,  and  cut  up  the  meat;  they  tlien 
cut  up  the  deceased  parent  of  him  who  receives  them:  and 
mixing  together  all  the  6esh,  they  iipread  a  banquet.  The 
head  of  the  corpse,  however,  tliey  divest  of  the  hair,  and  hav- 
ing cleaned  it  out,  plate  it  with  gold;'  and  ever  after  use  it  as 
an  honourable  ornament'  in  the  great  yearly  J^acrifices  they 
celebrate.  This  the  son  performs  in  honour  of  his  sire  as  the 
Greeks  celebrate  the  anniversary  o^thcirfatkerfi*  death.  These 
j>eople  likewise  are^  moreover,  describetl  as  equitable;  and  the 
women  are  said  to  have  equal  authority  wiih  the  men/ 

With  regard  to  the  countries  above  these,  the  Issedoncs  27 
themselves  state,  that  the  men  with  but  one  eye,  and  the  Gry- 
phons, guardians  of  the  gold,  are  fbuncl;  the  Scythians,  taking 
the  report  from  the  Lssedones,  give  the  same  account;  and  we 
others  have  adopted  the  report  from  the  Scythians,  and  give 
to  this  people  the  Scythian  name  of  Arimaspi;  for  the  Scythi- 
nns  say  *'  arima"  for  one,  and  "  spu"  for  eye. — In  the  whole  ^8 
o(  the  country  above  described,  the  winter  is  so  se%'ere,  that 
for  eight  itionths  of  the  year  an  intolerable*  frost  reigns  there, 
and  during  that  time  if  you  pour  water  on  the  ground,  you 
produce  no  mud,  although  you  do  so  by  kindling  a  fire.  The 
sea  is  lK)und  with  the  frost,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Cim- 
merian bosphorus :  and  the  Scythians  inhabiting  within  the 
trench*  carry  ow  war'  upon  the  ice,  and  drive  their  waggom 


*  The  follow  inn  in  LarcUer'B  trans- 
lAtion,  wbirb  thi*  reader  ifl  at  liberty 

)pt:  "  But  whnt   is  ubov<*»  to- 
the  north,  ih  known  mither  to 
ippnei  nor  the  Issedones,  who 
DO  farther  account  than  what  I 
stated   from  Iheoi — maiji  celcii 
Iqni  est  au-cles8U9«  du  cote  du  Nord, 
yV^t'connu  ni  dcs  Argipp^tns  ni  des 
laaMoDJiy  qui  n'en  diaent  que  ce  que 
j'ai  rapporte  d'aprea  eux."     Lnreher. 

»  It  is  pretended  ihat  there  is  a  dif- 
Jbreoce  hwetween  KaTtixpvrroc  and  itri. 
Xpv«oc,^^^  former  nitrifying  giU^mid 
i|k€  luttcr,  piaUd  with  gold. 

Hrsychius  explains  ciyaXfia  by 
"  '  ^  TIC  AyaXXiTai,  Lnreher 
it,  in  this  instance,  by 
rnJif  pr^ctmr,  and  8ch  wei($ - 
luutofer  by  pro  utcro  raw^  but,  says 
tli«  tttCter  in  hi«  Ijcx.  Herod,  ewtius 
foemt  ponere  pro  wiMm^nto  qu«  g^lori* 

*  The  text  adiis :   "  these  accord- 
puly  are  tike  wise  known/* 

*  a^pfiro^  oioQ.   See  Mattjiiae,  Cr. 


Gramm.  p.  647,  or  sect.  415,  b. 

*  Herodotus  means,  no  doubt,  iKe 
trench  dnje  by  the  sons  of  the  blind 
slaves  meatinned  in  c  3.  Most  geo- 
praphers  place  this  trench  on  the 
isthmys  Ihat  joins  Uie  Chersonesas  to 
the  contment ;  if  their  position  is 
fi^ht,  Herodotus  mu.'^t  allude  iin  thii 
place  to  the  Scythians  of  the  Chenw- 
ne«us,  which  si^jfication  Larcher  has 
adopted  in  his  translation.  I  shall 
prove  hereafter  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  there  were  any  Scythians 
at  all  established  in  the  Chersonesus. 
1  have,  thej^efore,  preferred  a  litenU 
translation.  I  see  that  in  a  small  vo> 
l«me  of  maps,  &c,  lately  published  to 
illustmte  HeriKlotus,  the  trench  of  the 
sons  of  the  blind  slaves,  a  very  impor- 
tant position  in  the  ancient  tocography 
of  Scythia,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Falus  Maeotis,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanai.s  :  I  am  not,  however,  aware 
by  what  authority  the  conjecture  of 
Major  Rennell  is  neglected.  Transhl. 

'  Instead   of  trrpaTtvorrntf  it  ha* 
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across  into  the  country  of  the  Sindi.  Thus  the  winter  endures 
for  oif^lit  successive  months;'  and  even  during  the  remaining 
four  the  climate  is  cold  io  that  rcirion.  This  winter  season  is 
different  in  its  nature  from  what  lielongs  to  all  otticr  countries; 
during  its  contiiiutuice,  tiie  rain  that  falls  in  the  rainy  months' 
is  not  wortti  mention,  whereas  during  summer  it  never  gives 
oflfrainintr.  At  the  season  that  thunder  is  frequent  elsewhere,  it 
never  occurs  there,  but  is  violent  in  summer;  should  thunder 
happen  in  the  winter,  it  is  the  custom  to  regard  it  as  a  pro- 
digy:  an  enrthtjuake  also,  whether  it  haj^pen  in  winter  or  in 
summer,  is  regarded  hi  Scythiii  as  a  prodigy.  The  horses 
sustain  this  severe  winter^  although  asses  and  mules  are  not 
able  at  all  to  bear  it :  yet  in  otlicr  countries  horses  exposed 

29  to  the  frost  perish,  while  asses  and  mules  resist* — And,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  from  the  same  cause  that  the  unarmed  race  of 
oxen  seen  in  that  region  have  no  horns.  My  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated also  by  a  verse  of  Homer,  iu  the  Odyssey,*  which 
savs;  **  And  Lilna,  where  lambs  are  quickly  armetl  with 
**  norns:"  properly  implying  that  in  hot  countries  the  horns 
ctmie  to  them  quickly ;  whereas  in  severe  chniates  either  the 
horns  of  cattle  do  not  spring  at  all,  or  if  they  springs  grow  to 

30  no  size — I  cannot  but  admire,  by-the-bye,  (for,  from  tlie  be- 
ginning, my  liistory  ha?  proposetl  to  it^^elf  sar/i  researches,) 
tliat  in  the  whole  country  of  Elis  mu!es  cannot  be  produced,  al- 
ihough  tlie  climate  is  not  cold,  nor  is  there  any  oilier  appare 
cause.  The  Eleans  themselves  say,  that  it  is  in  consequence 
some  curse  that  mules  are  not  prothiced  in  their  territory'.  But 
when  tlie  season  of  heat  comes  u}>Qn  their  mares,  they  drive 
them  into  the  neighbouring  territories,  and  on  the  laml  of 
others  take  asses  to  them,  till  such  time  as  the  mares  have 

31  conceived  I  when  they  drive  them  biwk  again, — In  respect  to 
the  feathers  wherewith   the   Scythians   affirm  the   air  to  be 
filled,  ami  by  reason  of  which  it  is  not  possible  either  to  see 
or  to  pass  over  the  farther  [larts  of  t!ie  continent,  my  opinio 
is  this :  above  that  country  snow  falls  continually,  less,*  how 
ever,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  summer  than  in  winter;  no 
any  one  th»t  has  seen  snow  falling  thick,  and  close  to  himse 
must  understand  what   I  say.     The  snow  tloes,  in  fact,  be 
great  resemblance  to  feathers:  and  by  reason  of  the  winte 

Xnyow  (itto¥  oPrif,  U  rfij»*  no/Ari 
riescvring  menthu^  (ttr,  if  tlu*  rrad* 
chouse,  Ndf/iiirjir  <»  siffMiJfy. )  Schtieitl i 
however,  tnkpe  ri)f  btpat*iv  in  II 
st*n»e  of,  IN  thf  spriiiff.  See  Schnei 
der'tf  Uret'k  Nnd  (jenuan  Lexicun. 

'  Lib.  iv.  vers.  8.>. 

*    IkaiTffavi.      See    51atthiae^    Gi 
Gramni,  p.  STlJ,  ur  sccL  104 
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been  [iropoieil  U\  rea<l  trrpayyivovrnt^ 
"  they  Hitjourn."  \Ve  Uave  seen 
bmith^,  wa^^<m5i,  ^nd  even  a  printtni; 
ofhrf",  in  fulli  activity  oa  th«  froHt- 
bouiid  Thaiufts. 

'  itftTiXin  iatt\  See  Matthme,  Gr. 
OrHnim.  p.  K3Q, 

^  ii'  rtfl  (i.  e.  ^1-  »p  scil.  \;fi/4(wvJt)  m 
ttw  uinifi,  rn'ftf  fiir  4lipaltn%  at  the 
hhhhI  time  (  in  ntht'r  caunfriex.  )  vvtc  Y>n 


I 


wliich  is  such  as  I  liave  described,  the  pnils  of  the  continent 
to  llie  nortli  of  tlint  coiuiiry  are  uiHiihabitt?<l.  I  tljiiik, 
thtM'elbre,  tliut  the  Scythians  niul  llic  siirrouiuling  luilions 
comj)are  the  snow  to  teatliers.'  Such,  therefore,  is  tlie  ac- 
count given  of  those  most  distant  parts. 

Concernin*^  the  Hyperboreans,  neither  the  Scythians,  nor  S2 
any  other  of  die  nations  inhabiting  that  qunrtor,  give  any  ac- 
count, excepting,  perhaps,  tlie  Usedones;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
not  even  do  the^ie  hitter  report  any  diing ;  ioty  in  that  case, 
the  Scythians  would  liave  the  same  accouirt,  as  they  have  with 
respect  to  tlie  race  of  one-eyed  men.  Mention  is,  however, 
made  of  tlie  Hyperboreans  by  HcsiiKl,  anil  alho  by  Homer  in 
his  Epigoni,  if,  at  least.  Homer  chd,  in  fact,  compose  those 
verse's. — The  inhabitants  of  Delos  slate  by  far  the  most  jiarti-  35 
cnlars  respecting  that  people;  they  assert,  that  certain  offer- 
ings, wrappetl  \n  barley-straw,  were  brought  fn)m  the  Hyper- 
boreans, and  conveyed  to  the  Scythians;  that  receiving  them 
from  the  Scythians,  the  various  nations  succetssively  trans- 
niitteil  tliem,  each  to  their  neiglihours,  till  they  reached  the 
furthest  point  of  tlieir  progress  to  the  west,  which  was  on  the 
Adriatic:  from  thence  those  olFerings  being  forwarded  to  the 
south,  the  Dodoneans  were  the  first  Greek  nation  that  re- 
ceiveil  them.  From  these  latter  tliey  descendeil  down  to  the 
Mahac  gulf,  and  passed  over  to  Euboea ;  thus  one  city  trans- 
mittetl  them  to  another  as  far  as  Carystus;  from  whence  the 
Carystians,  passing  by  the  island  of  A ndros,' conveyed  them 
to  Tenos;  and  those  of  Tenos  transmitteil  them  to  Delos. 
[n  this  manner  lliey  represent  those  oflerings  to  have  reachetl 
Delos*  They  state,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  Hyperbo- 
reans des|>jitehetl  two  damsels  to  carry  the  sacred  gifts,  who 
are  called^  bv  the  Dclians,  Hyperoche  and  Laodice;  and  that 
for  their  safety,  the  Hyperboreans  despatched,  at  the  same 
lime  with  those  young  girls,  five  of  tlie  chief  men  of  their 
citizens  as  companions,  who  are  now  called  Perpherees,  and 
receive  great  honours  at  Delos.  As  the  individuals  that  had 
l>ccn  thus  sent  by  the  Hyperboreans  never  came  back,  that 
nation  rt^rding  it  as  a  sliockiug  thing  never  to  witness*  the 


•  IJt,  **  I  think,  therefore,  the  Scy- 
thiftus  aad  tlie  neigh buuriu^  people 
caII  Uie  snow  iVjitliers,  by  coini*ari- 
u»n  (turn^oKrnct  compurinjit.")  -  -  -  - 
Wlwi  HCnd^Ui  his  snow  like  wool. — 
l^feiiliTi,  clivii.  5,  quoted  by  Lnrcker. 

*  Lit  rh  <r  rtJTW  r(iVTi}r  (rijif  K/i(>i'"r> 
rov  wikt^Ct)  in  their  jtrngrtif*  from  thtM 
ptmce,  (L  f.  from  r<iry*fujr, J  ixXtirttv 
{Xi-,  -  '  '  'pof,  they  Ml/  tke]f  (  i.  c. 
Ikf  iittan,'ii  by  Andrvty  thftt  i» 
til-  /  ttittth  lit  AntlroM ;  Ka« 


ftitot^Tuc  ii:  'Viii'cf^  fwr  the^  my  it  imt 
tke   Carystians  that  canvcyed  them  tt 

'  Ji'ffi^  redundant,  see  p.  lll>,  note 
1,  of  Uib  work.  Con»ull^  likewuo, 
Matthi«L',  Or.  Gramm.  p.  ^93,  or  »ect. 
414,  l,a. 

*  **  'I  hat  it  should  happen  to  them 
ulways  nol  to/'  ^c.  KuraX,  Ste  p. 
174,  note  1. 
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return  of  those  they  despatcheil,  accortlirif^ly  carrictl  to  their 
bounilaries  the  sacred  gitls  wrapped  in  bur  ley-straw,  earnestly 
enjoinin^r'  their  next  neighbours  to  iorward  them  hum  thence 
to  the  next  tribe;  and,  bein^  limy  forwarded,  the  gifts,  as 
they  affirm,  reaclieil  Delos.  And,  indeed,  I  inyself  have  ob- 
served the  following  thing  perfonned,  which  greatly  resembles 
what  has  been  stated  respecting  these  sacred  gifts;  the  women 
of  Thrace  and  Pueonia,  vvlieu  ihry  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Diana  the  Queen,  do  not  perforin  the  sacred  ceremonies* 
without  whcaten  straw;  this  practice,  as  I  have  said,  I  know 

54-  those  women  observe. — In  honour"  of  ihesc  virgins  from  the 
Hyperboreans,  who  died  at  Delos,  both  the  young  women 
md  men  of  the  island  cut  their  hair;  the  former,  previously 
to  their  marriage,  cut  off  a  ringlet,  which  they  twist  around 
a  distaflf,  and  place  on  their  tomb ;  (for  the  tomb  is  within 
aide  of  Diana's  precinct,*  on  the  right,  as  you  enter;  on  it  an 
olive  has  sprung  forth  ;)  the  young  men  among  the  Delians, 
on  the  other  hand,  twist  a  lockof  ttieir  hair  round  some  herb, 
and  likewise  place  it  on  the  tomb.  Such  accordingly  are  the 
honours  those  virgins  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of 

35  Delos. — These  same  islanders  have  another  account,  that  Arge 
and  Opii^,  two  virgins,  having  travelled  from  the  Hyperboreans 
through  the  same  nations,  came  to  Delos  even  before  Hyperoche 
and  Laodice ;  these  latter,  they  say,  came  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  Lucina  the  tribute  which  they  had  agreed  on  in 
return  lor  a  speedy  delivery;*  whereas  Arge  and  Opis  came 
at  the  same  time  as  the  gods  tliemselves,"  and  other  honours 
are  paid  to  these  by  them ;  as  their  women  make  collections  * 
in  the  name  of  these  virgins,  and  celebrate  their  names  in  a 
hymn  composed  for  them  by  Olen  the  Lycian  ;  and  the 
islanders,  as  well  as  the  lonians,  taking  the  practice  from 


^  1  read  Toi>g  trXrjmox^ttpovg  in  the 
accusative.  Cunatruction  :  iiri<rc^ir- 
f»iv  KiXtvoifTaQj  thiy  were  earnest  in 
tfyoining,  roi&t  irXrfitiox*!*povg^  their 
ntxt  neighbours^  irpowifiTrtiv  a(pia  (i  e. 
fit  \p^)  to  forieurd  them,  to  tend  them, 
forward,  dn-A  iiiivrutVy/rom  themMelves 
&c.     TVaiu/iff. 

'  0tti*v  t6.  tpA  si^ifies  to  sacrifice 
ihe  viciims.  The  aucusat.  are  govern- 
ed by  oUa. 

'  See  Matthlae,  Or.  Gramui.  p.  543. 

•  'A(trifiiffMy  can  have  no  other 
sigoilicatioa^  amce  it  must  be  evident 
to  ell  that  ma  olive-tree  could  not 
grovf  withio  the  temple  itself.     f.«f- 


^  I  sdppoee  that  according  to  this 
B^Dd  Account  of  the  Deliaos,  Hype- 
tQche  aad  LAodicc  were  not  repre- 


seoted  aa  virgias.  Larcher  translateti 
without  Ins  urnual  accaracy  :  "  these 
brought  to  llitliya  Ihe  tribute  they 
were  conimitisiuiied  to  offer  for  the 
speedy  and  happy  ddivcry  of  the 
women  of  their  cuuatry — celles-ci  ap- 
portutent  i  Ilithye  le  trjbut  qa'etlei 
etoient  chargees  d'offrir  pour  le  prompt 
et  be^reui  accouchement  des  femraei 
de  leur  pwys,"  ai'Tt,  ^ee  Matthiae, 
Gr,  Gnmim.  p.  877. 
*  Apollo  aod  Diaoa.  Larsker 
''  aytipuv  gigailtea  to  collect  conlri. 
butions,  us  in  i.  6*2.  In  Catholic  cou 
tries  the  practice  of  collecting  raoue 
ih  the  name  of  some  saint,  at  mass 
SliU  followed;  to  this  M'ebscling 
ludnH  m  hia    note  on  the  woHi,'^ 
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thetaf  celebrate  in  hymns  Arge  and  Opis,  invokiu^  their 
namei^  and  collecting  fur  thtMU :  (tliis  same  Okni,  who  came 
aut  ot  Lycia,  framed  ul^o  the  other  ancient  hymns  that  are 
sung  fit  Deloii;)  t/ft*  Delians  date  likewisey  that  the  itslies  of 
the  thighs  of  the  viclinis  con sumeil  on  the  uUar  are  all  scat- 
tered' on  the  tomb  of  Arge  and  Opis;  their  tomb  lies  behind 
Diana's  precinct,  facing  the  east,  close  to  the  festive  hall  of  the 
Ccians. — But  enough  of  the  Hypcrboieans;  for  I  ^.liall  not  36 
busy  niyaclf  with  the  tale  of  Abarij^,  who,  it  is  pretended,  was 
an  Hyperborean;  or  take  into  consideration  wliethcr  sxn  arrow 
carried  hnii  all  over  the  world  without  liis  eating.  If  tliere  are 
any  Hyperboreans,  there  muht  also  be  Hypornotians.'  I  caii 
but  smile  when  1  see  &o  many  persons  wiio  have  given  maps* 
of  Uie  circumference  of  the  earth,  without  any  rational  autbo- 
rily  to  guide  them:  figuring  the  oceati  as  flowing  all  round  the 
eiirthf  which  they  represent  round,  as  if  drawn  with  a  com- 
pa&b;*  and  make  also  Asia  equal  to  Europe;  lor  I  will  explain 
in  few  words  the  size  of  both,  and  what  is  their  real  thapc.* 
[Asia']  is  inhabited,  Jirst^  by  tlie  Persians,  who  extend  to  37 


f 


v<Ti<r«^or»(r9<ii  iiri/irtXAo^itv/jii',"  are 

eil  by  beinK  tl>«>^vti  upon»"&c. 

adjective*  aii^  I    Uiink,  cooveys 

ide«  with  suBlcieat  distiiictaesj^; 

•  vwtp^dfHQi  sigoifie*  those  dwell- 
ing under  the  extreme  Dorthoru  (ntct 
tif  the  beAvens  ;  un-ipvurtoc,  ihose  im- 
tier  the  e\treiiiH  siituthern  tmct.  The 
rcasoDing  of  Herodutus.which  amuunrn 
to  a  deuia]  of  the  existence  of  llypcr- 
Iwreaos, i»  therefore  pretty  nearly  llw 
ftajne  as  though  yie  shuutd  say:  If 
CaptAJn  Harry  fiod»  the  north  ])ole 
iahabited^we  may  conclude  the  south 
po(e  to  be  ^0  likewise.     Tmnxlat. 

»  Otlkcrwine,  **  who  have  described 
i»  wordt  the  periphery  of  the  earth." 
The  reader  will  collect  frani  v.  4i», 
that  bniJ4  maps  were  nut  unfrequent 
Id  the  time  of  Kerodotus.     Tramlat* 

*  ii»C  airt  Topvov.  See  Matlhiae, 
Gr.Oranun.  p.  878,  The  rvpyog  was 
oettainJy  nothing  more  than  a  carpen- 
ler'a  compass,  as  Schoeider  Uh«  taken 
great  pains  to  prove  In  a  ina«t  acute 
and  erudite  article  on  the  word  ntfytvut 
in  hia  Gr,  and  Germ   Lei-       < 

•*  This  leads  out  historian  to  a  very 
cnritiUM  and  interesting  digression  on 
Ibc  World  ftjs  then  known.  The  con- 
tinent of  Africa  was  kouvvn  lo  be 
Iwunded  all  round  by  the  sea  ;  the 
aoDtliern  coai^la  of  Ai^ia  had  bi^co  vi. 
idted  ;  but  the  weatem  and  northern 


tracts  lit  EuroiM!  remained  undisco* 
vered,  ai»  uc  11  4is  the  eustem  parts  of 
Asia  and  Kurope.     Tmmlat, 

^  SchvvoiKhaeawr  \h  of  opinion  tliat 
Herodotus  wrote  'Affijjv,  or  'Acrt^^  r^ 
fikaav  W'tfifHii  uutoijffi^  Iti  this  dea- 
cripltoti  he  suppc^ses  a  straight  Hue  to 
be  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  the  Ery- 
threMn  gea,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
RUlf  of  Persia  to  the  Lnxine  or  Black 
»ea;  aloni;  this  line  dwelt  four  na- 
tiona,  occupyiiii^  the  whole  country 
between  the  two  seas ;  thi'M?  nations 
were,  reckoning  from  the  south,  the 
Persiant^,  Medes,  Sa^pircs,  and  Col- 
chiaus,  which  hitter  extended  to  the 
Pha&iSf  the  admitted  boundary  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  He  now  proceeds 
io  d<^scribe  the  continent  westward  of 
tbia  imaginary  line :  from  the  line 
two  vaitt  tracLH  of  land  jut  towards 
the  we»t;  the  iirst,  that  is  lo  say,  the 
norlhcro  one,  in  tlie  shape  of  a  rough 
quadrangle,  the  north  i>ide  of  which 
nius  along  the  Euxine,  Prx>ptiutis,  and 
Hellespont,  to  tape  Sigeuin  ;  the  west- 
ern down  the  Aegean ;  and  the  sonllu 
em  from  capo  Triopium  alon^  the 
Myryandric  golf :  the  second,  tliat  ia 
to  say,  the  ftoutliern  tract,  in  Uie  tdiaiM 
of  a  rou^h  triangle,  the  western  side 
of  which  roDft  along  the  coa^t  of 
Fboeoicia  and  Syria^ cuts  athwart  the 
i^lhtuus  that  joins  Africa  to  Europe^ 
and  c^uliuuca   along  the  Red   sc«| 
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the  shores  of  the  soutbcrn  se%  calietl  the  Erytlirenn  :  nlicivc, 
towards  the  north  wind,  dwell  the  Metles ;  above  the  Mecles, 
tlie  Sasjjeires  ;  above  tlic  Saspeires,  the  Colehians,  vlio  extend 
to  the  northern  seii^  into  whieli  iht*  river  Fhasis  ilischarfjcs 
it*  wiiters.     The  above  tbiir  nations  occupy  the  country  from 

38  sea  to  sea, — From  thence,  towards  the  west,  two  diifcrent 
tracts  stretch  from  the  conlinent*  into  the  sea;  these  I  shall 
Jeaeribe:  on  one  side,  the  first  of  these  tracts,  conimeacing 
in  the  north  from  the  river  Phasis,  stretches  out  into  the  sea 
along  the  Euxine  and  Hellespont,  as  far  as  Sifjreum  of  Troas: 
souilrvvard  this  same  tract  conmiences  at  tfie  Myriandric  guHi 
contiguous  to  Pljoenicia,  and  stretches  out  into  the  sea  as  far 
as  cape  Triopium:  in  this  tract  dwell  thirty  nations  of  men  ; 
and  snch,  accordingly,  is  the  first  of  tl*e  tracts  I  have  nien- 

39  tioncil.^ — The  second  tract,  commencing  from  Persia,  stretches 
as  far  as  and  along  the  Erythrean  sea  ;  it  is  occupied,  first, 
by  the  Persians;  next  to  these,  by  the  Assyrians;  and  next 
to  them,  by  the  Arabijins.  It  teruiinates,  not  virtually,  but 
in  corninon  parlance,' at  the  Arabian  gulf,  into  which  Darius 
brouglit  the  canal  from  the  Xile.^  From  Persia  to  Phoenicia 
the  country  is  wide  and  vast;  but  from  Phoenicia  this  tract 
extends  on  this  sea'  along  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, where 
it  terminates;  it  contains  only  three  nations.     These  are  the 

40  regions  of  Asia  situate  to  the  west  of  tlie  Persians. — With 
respect  to  the  parts  that  lie  towards  the  east  and  rising  sun 
beyond  the  Per^^ians,  tlie  Medes,  tlie  Saspeircs,  and  the  Col* 
chians,  the  Erythrean  sea  stretches  along  tliem  on  one  side; 
but  on  tfie  north  the  Caspian  and  the  river  Araxes  flowing 
eastward  of  lliat  sea.*    As  far  as  India,  Asia  is  inhiibited;  but 


wliile  lht»  aouHu^m  side  ij*  wasbed  by 
the  Erythjean,  Hai'iniJj  thus  described 
the  continent  weHtward  uf  the  four 
natiutiH,  he  pntcetsds  to  tliose  east- 
ward^ the  names  of  which  he  doeH  nut 
luentiun,  coutcntiii]|r  hiiiitit;)t' aith  stn- 
ting,tlmt  on  the  north  tliey  are  bound- 
ed by  the  Caspian  sea  nod  ilm  AraxcB, 
and  on  the  sniuth  hy  the  Krylhrt^an  ; 
and  that  all  beyimd  tJie  liidiHus  Is  dc^^ 
sert  und  unknown.     Traiulat, 

'  air'  aorj|c»  »«  *-  A<»t>/C'  It  \»  a 
pity  that  the  collators  have  not  found 
HQflit'icnt  aDthurity  for  as-'  avTttf^,  op- 
pmitc.  aKrij  8iij4;nifit?8  a  tract  atrelch- 
iug  aloiifi;  the  sea ;  the  nontext  shews 
dearly  that  peniiisuhi,  taken  in  its 
iiBtial  iirrcplittion,  would  not  he  a 
proper  interprrtution.     Trumhtt, 

^  I  have  followed  Schv%ei)^haeu«er*s 
interjiretalioo,  t.*\t.  Hennl.voc,  vttfiof^^ 
1 .       Larcher'a   traoslaiiua  is,    "  t'lle 


abnutit  inais  seiilement  en  vertu  d*uoe 
loi — it  terminaUi  but  only  m  virlut  of 
a  law:' 

^  See  li.  158. 

*  That  IS  to  »ay^thc  Mediterranean. 

There  is  no  doubl  whatever  that  He- 
rodotus bus  made  a  must  woful  uiia. 
take  in  repre*enting  the  Araxes  as  ha*- 
iuKit-'t  heiid  in  (he  'Vlatienian  mountaini 
i.WI,  Schwcighaeiiger(i.20'2«niit.  IS, 
has,  however,  »aved  the  credit  of  tl 
historian  in  this  inHtnnee  by  prijviof 
that  the  abo%e  wordi  apply  rather 
the  i;eueral  HJtiuition  of  the  river  lal 
respect  to  the  Caspian,  than  to  thtt| 
direct  ion  of  its  course,  that  is  to  siif^ 
thnt  tttfy  ii^iuiiifs  that  the  Araxes  is  to'' 
the  enAi  of  the  CanpiaD,  which  ij  the 
fact,  and  not  that  the  river  flovva  to. 
ward^  the  ea«it.  whieh  is  the  opiH>lit« 
of  the  truth.     Ti^mUti. 
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beyorul  lUat  country,  the  land  towards  the  cast  is  already  dc- 
Hcrt,  ami  no  one  can  give  any  information  rcspeclinj^  it  Such 
and  so  great  is  Ashi, 

Libya  belongs  to  this  latter  tract;'  for  Libya  couinieiices  just  41 
where  Egypt  terminates.  At  the  coninicncemerit  of  Egyjit 
this  traet  h  narrow;  for  from  this  sea  to  the  Erythrean  arc 
one  hundred  tlujusarul  orgyiae;  wliich  arc  about  equivalent 
to  one  thoutiand  stndes ;  but  from  this  isthmus  the  tract  be- 
cnnies  very  wide,  and  takes  the  name  of  Libya. — I  am  sur-  4^ 
priscnl,  therefore,  at  tiie  persons  who  have  made  the  divis»ion, 
and  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Asia,  Libya,  and  Europe,  for  the 
difference  between  tlicm  is  very  considerable.  Indeed,  in 
length,  Eurof)e  stretches  along  bt>ili  the  others ;  and  as  to  its 
breadth,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  form  any  idea  of  its  real 
extent.'  For  Libya  is  clearly*  syrroiindeil  bv  the  sea,  except 
so  much  of  it  as  borders  on  Asia;  this,  Neco  king  of  the 
Egyptians  was  the  first  we  know  of  l<i  demonstrate.  That 
prince,  having  ecasetl  his  excavations  tor  the  canal  leading 
out  of  the  Nile  into  the  Aral)ian  gwlf,  despatched  certain  na- 
tives of  Phoenicia  on  shipboard,  with  orders  to  sail  back 
througii  the  pillars  of  Hercules  even  into  tfie  north  «ea,*  ami! 
WJ  make  good  tlieir  return  into  Egypt.  The  Phoenicians,  of 
consequence,  having  departcil  out  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  pro- 
ccetUxl  on  their  voyage  in  tlie  southern  sea:  when  it  was  au- 
tumn, they  would ^  push  ashore,  and  sowing  the  hind,  what- 


1  Tlte  meaniii|^  ij4,  that  fabya  \<i  an 
taOMBie  peniJif<uta,  jutUng  j'nim  the 
l«eoi»«l  arr>)  al  the  i^ithrnus  uf  Suez. 
The  breadth  of  IhiH  neck  of  laiul  is 
one  tfiountiitcj  stadei^  from  th\»  sea, 
i.  e.  thf*  Mpdi(«rninean,  to  ihe  Ery- 
lltreao  aem,  i.  e.  the  Red  sea.  Il  ap- 
pears, fruui  dnrereot   passages,  th:U 


north,  Euroj^e  was  not  yet  clefinfd, 
{nee  c.  45  ;)  whereas  Necos*s  expedi- 
tion had  determined  that  of  Africa, 
and  Scylaxcs  that  of  Asia.  The  Rev, 
Mr.  Beloe  translales  the  uords  ivptoq 
^i  iTio«,5:c,  *'  Eurupe,  for  instance,  in 
lenitdi  much  exceeds  the  other  two, 
hut  u  of  far  inferior  hreailth,^'  Indeed 


Heroikitus  ajipUed  the  namr-  of  Ery-     tlie  ermn*  of  Uie  dtflferent  translators 


tiirran  tu  all  the  sea  south  aod  south- 
eaBi  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  cunipre- 
1icndinf;the  Red  sea, the  Persian  gulf, 
(of  Uie  existence  of  w  hich,  howcvt»r, 
Hi^rodotus  AeeniA  to  have  been  igno- 
rant) nnd  iht*  tndtttn  *K"eau.  Translat. 
^  Or,  whnl  wuuhi,  ptrhjipd,  be  a 
belter  trnu>lHtiMU  :  **  In  respect  to 
brcudih,  it  doi^s  not  appear  (miii^iblu 
to  ujake  a  conipari^n  ."  the  meaniuK 
of  Hrru<hitu»  L*,  that  Europe  extends 
to  length,  that  is  tti  say,  from  west  Ut 


in  Uie  geographical  parts  of  Herodo- 
tus are  innumerable :  and  one  cunnol 
help  feeling  indicant  that  »uch  fielf- 
Btllficient,  but  blind  guides),  should 
have  lomeiimeji  letl  aiitray  the  geniuii 
of  Major  Rennell,     Trandnt, 

3  See  >tattluae,  Gr.  Graniui.  p  890» 
or  sect  o\H^  j, 

♦  The  Mediterranean. 

'  ^v,  with  tlie  imperfect  of  the  in- 
dicative, lo  express  the  repetition  of 
the    action  ;    1    think    the    auxiliary 


ea*t»  the  whole  of  Africa  and  Asia;  uHtuld  conveys  the  saoie  idea  in  Eng- 

Eurupe  bcinj:  nuppoiied,  according  to  li»h.      The    Phoeniciana    being    two 

the  jjropmphy  of  our  author,  lo  ex-  whole  years  on  their  voyage,  pn»bably 

t¥tMl   eastward    into  unknown   tractjs  performed  the  operattuna   of  sowing 

beyond   the  Caspian  ais  far  aa  A^ia  and    reaping   twice.      See  Matthiae^ 

did:  biit  in  resi>€ct  to  breadth,  that  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  0:41,  or  sect.  50»,  *t. — 

Is  to  say,  the  dimt-aciou  from  south  to  TroMslat. 
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ever  mi*;jht  be  the  pnrt  of  Libva  tbc}'  bad  reacbctlt  awnit 
tbo  l>arvest  time:  havintr  reaped  their  corn,  they  used  t^ 
continue  their  \'oyatrc  i  thus,  after  the  hipse  of  two  yeafR, 
hMviti*r  ii)  the  third  doubletl  the  pillnr&  of  Hercules,  ihcj' 
canie  back  into  E<rypt ;  and  stated,  what  is  not  credible  to 
me,  but  may  be  so^  perhnps,  to  some,  that  in  their  circumna- 
vigation of  Libya,'  they  hail  the  sun  on  the  lighL  Thus  was 
i3  Libya  first  known  to  be  surroimdetl  by  the  sea.* — Subse* 
quently  to  these,  the  Carthnginians  affirm,  that  they  likewise 
have  ascertained  tliat  Libya  is  surrounded  by  the  sea.'  As 
Sataspes  the  son  of  Teaspis,  of  ilie  Achaemenidae  tribe, 
ilid  not  at  any  rate  sail  all  round  Libya,  although  he  wasi 
sent  on  that  expethtion  ;  on  the  contrary,  being  terrified 
l>oth  at  the  length  of  the  voyafje*  and  the  cfesert  state  of  the 
country,  he  returned  liack,  without  accomplishing  the  task 
imposed  on  him  by  his  mother.  For  this  individunl  had  vio- 
latetl  the  virgin  daufrhtcr  of  Zopyrus  the  son  of  Megabyaiis ; 
and  when  for  that  ofteiicc  lie  was  about  to  be  impaled*  by 
kin^j;  Xerxes,  the  motlier  of  Sataspes,  who  was  sister  to  Darius, 
obtained  his  pardon,  under  a  promise  that  she  w^ould  impose 
on  hiu)  a  ffreater  punishment  than  tliat;*  as  she  would  compel 
him  to  sail  round  Libya,  luitil  by  circumnavijTftiing  it  he 
should  come  back  to  the  Arabian  gulf,  Xerxes,  having  as- 
sentetl  thereto,  Sntaspes  proceeded  to  Ejrypt,  and  taking  a 
ship  and  mariners  from  ttiat  nation,  made  sail  for  the  pillars 
of  Hercules  ;  having  passed  through  which,  aud  doubled  that 
promontory  of  Libya,  the  name  of  which  is  Soloeis,  he  conti- 
nued his  course  towards  the  sooth :  but  after  crossing  a  vast 
extent  of  sea  in  many  montiis,  seeing  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  voyage  still  remained  to  be  performed,''  he  tacked  about, 
and  sailed  back  to  Egypt.  On  liis  arrival  from  that  country 
into  the  presence  of  king  Xerxes,  lie  asserted  that,  having 


IB  to  be  swpplied  from  the  laat  words 
of  the  foregoing  ohapli^r.  See  Schwdg- 
haeuiier'a  note.  Lurcher  tran^Uies, 
•*  L*s  Cftrthaginois  nicontcnt  que  de- 
poJB  ce  temps,  Sabiapc^s^  fils  de,  he. — 


'  That  is  to  say,  when  they  had 
crossed  (he  equator. 

'  otirw  ^h*  avTTj  iyvurtrOiq  to  irpwroi', 
lit.  **  thus  it  (i.  e.  Libya)  was  for  the 
first  lime  known."     Herodotas  does 

not  mean  that  the  interior  of  Africa  the  Citrihnginhn$reiate^thal  nince thru ^ 
was  made  known,  hal  only  that  it  Stihufpfii^  the  son  <»//' ^c.  There  cnn 
was  discovered  that  thin  quarter  of  he  no  need  of  shewing  the  superioiilT 
the  globe  was  surroimded  by  the  sen,  of  SrhweinhaeMser's  punctuation  and 
except  on  the  aide  whorre  it  coofinea    interpretation,     Translat. 

'    -      —      -      -  -  4  See  p.  251,  note  S*  of  this  work. 

*  Uth'ov  relates  to  « i'«<Tro\otr,  and 
toXeries:  see  Matthiac,  Or.  Grantm. 
p.  OS  I.  or  sect.  448. 

*  Constnietion  :  lirti  (o  X^rjitr^ijc,) 
ait't  trif  roD  irXtvigt^  f^HC  ovov.)  See 
Matthinc,  Gr.  Grntm.  p.  4^,  or  !»ect. 
296.  A 


on  Asia.  The  fact  is,  we  must  flujiply 
from  the  beginning  of  this  chapter: 
iripippvToc  iovrra^  trXiJv  iWov  avrrjc 
irpoc  Tiff  'Aaiiji'  cvpiZu*     tMfther* 

*  furA  ci^  ftubsequently  to  the  cir- 
rumnavigalion  of  Jthese  Phoenicians, 
Kftpxtjloinni  tt<Ti  r>l  XiyovTf^f  the  Car* 
Ihagininns  atlirm,  [that  they  knnw  Lr- 
\}\.\  is  siirrnumled  hy  the  »efl.]     This 
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\ed  to  a  very  great  distance,  he  had  sailed  by  the  country 
frlain  diaiiiiutive  uieii,  who  used  garments  made  iVom  the 
palm-tree;  who,  when  tlie  crew  pushed  ihc  vessels  to  land, 
fled  towards  the  mountains,  abandoning  their  towns;  that  he 
and  his  men  entered  those  towns,  but  committed  no  injury, 
taking  only  a  few  sheep  from  them,  llic  reason  of  Jiis  not 
completing  the  circumnavigation  of  Libya  he  stated  to  be 
this :  that  his  vessel  could  no  longer  go  forwards,  but  wai 
[Impeded.  Xerxes,  convinced  that  he  did  not  speak  the  truths 
caused  him  to  be  impaled,  acconhng  to  the  first  sentence,'  be- 
cau^  he  had  not  completed  the  task  imposed  on  him.  An 
eunucli  belonging  to  this  Sataspes,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his 
maaUcT  was  dead,  fled  over  into  Samos,  bringing  with  him 
vast  property,  which  a  certain  native  of  Samoa  detained;  I 
know  his  name,  but  willingly  forbear  to  mention  it* 

I     The  greater  part  of  Asia  was  discovered  by  Darius:  this  44 
iKM*creign  being  desirous  of  knowing  into  what  sea  the  In- 
dus (which  is  the  only  stream  besides  one'  that  produces 
crocodiles,)  discharges  its  waters,  despatched  ou  shipboard 
various    individuals,    in    whom    he    could    trust    to    report 
trutii,   but  more  particularly  Scylax  of  Caryanda.     These 
pcr&oas  taking  their  departure  from  the  city  of  Caspotyrus, 
and  the  province  of  Pactyica,  sailed  down  the  stream  towards 
the  east  and  rising  sun  to  the  sea;  tlien  sailing  oti  the  sea  in 
.a  westerly  direction,  the}"  reaclictl  in  the  thirtieth  month  the 
tme  spot'  from  which  the  king  of  the  Eg)'ptians  despatched 
the  Phoenicians,   whom  I    have   belbre   mentionetl,  to   sail 
round  Libya.    After  these  persons  had  performed  the  circum- 
lavigation,   Darius  subjected   to   himseli'  the  Indians,   anil 
tiade  use  of  that  sea.    1  bus,  if  you  except  those  parts  of  A&ia 
irelching  towards  the  east,  it  is  likewise  found  in  otiier  re* 

to  be  simihir  to  Libya/ — But  with  regard  to  Europe,  45 

is    certain    no    one    knows  *   whether   it   is   surrounded 

h  the  sea,  either  to  the  cast  or  the  north ;  whereas  in 

Migth  it  is  known  to  extend  along  both  the  others.     Neither 

\n  I  divine  for  wliat  reason"  three  several  names  are  attrU 

luted  to  the  continent,  which  is  but  one,  and  those  names 

Icrived  from  women  ;  or  wherefore  the  Egyptian  river  of  the 

IMilc  and  the  Colchian  Phasis  should  be  taken  for  the  boua- 


Lit.  **  axecuttng  the  former  aen- 

■  I, «.  Hie  Nile  :  see  Matthiae,Gr. 
Gfantm.  p.  67d  and  G77. 

*  V   '  iiiqut'stiomLbly. 

♦  .  r,   '*  alToidijij;."      The 
hweigUaeuser, 

sage,  pv€«  a 


much  better  sense,  r^  aXXa  avtvpnTQi 
itftold  Trrji  ixofuvp  rf  \t^6y,  "  the 
rcflt  of  A»ia  is  explored,  alike  n-ith 
Libya,  which  Hdjoins  it." 

*  See  Vj^r.  p.  06, 

"  'tw'  lint;.  See  Mattldae,  Greek 
GmnnD*  p.  898. 
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daries  of  those  three  penis ;  (some,  however,  give,  instead  ^ 
tke  Phasis,  the  Maeotian  river  Tanais,  and  the  Cimmerian 
Porthmia,*  as  tke  boundaries  of  Asia  and  Europe;)  neither 
have  I  been  able  to  find  what  were  the  names  of  those  who 
made  this  division,  or  for  what  reason  they  imposed  such 
cognomens.*  Libya,  indeed,  is  said  by  many  of  the  Greeln 
to  have  its  name  from  Libya,  an  aboriginal  woman  ;  and 
Asia  to  have  derived  its  appellation  from'  the  wife  of  Pro- 
metheus. But  the  Lydians  also  claim  this  latter  name^  a»- 
aerting  that  Asia  is  not  called  after  Asia  the  wife  of  Prome- 
theus, but  after  Asius  the  son  of  Cotys,  and  grandson  of 
Manes ;  from  whom  the  Asias  tribe  of  Sard  is  also  derive  their 
appellation.  But  in  respect  to  Europe,  neither  is  it  known 
by  any  one  whether  it  is  encompassed  by  the  sea,  nor  does  it 
appear  from  whence  it  borrowed  that  name,  or  who  it  waa 
that  gave  it:  unless,  indeed,  we  allow  that  this  region  re- 
ceived its  appellation  from  Europa  of  Tyre,  being,  in  cotise- 
quence,  previously  without  any  name,  as  were  the  other  two. 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that  this  woman  belonged  to  Asia, 
aikl  never  came  into  the  region  which  is  now  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Europe;  but  only*  passed  from  Phoenicia  into  dreCe, 
from  whence  she  crossed  over  into  Lycia.  But  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  subject;  as  I  shall  use  the  names  that  custom 
has  sanctioned  for  these  parts  of  the  earth.* 
46  ThePontusEuxinus,  where  Darius  was  preparing  to  make  his 
campaign,  is,  of  all  regiouR,  that  which  exhibits  the  most  ignorant 
nations;  the  Sc^'thian,  however,  excepted*.  For  if  we  except 
the  Scythian  nation  and  Anacharsis,  there  is  no  tribe  this 
side*  the  Pontus  that  we  can  commemorate  as  remarkable  for 
wisdom,  nor  have  we  ever  known  of  any  one  erudite  man 
produced  there.  One  thing  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
human  affairs  has  been  contrived  by  the  Scythian  race  in  the 
wisest  manner  of  all  the  nations  we  know ;  in  all  other  re- 

'  >  See  the  note  on  this  word,  p.  276.  side,  that  is  (o  say,  between  hinujdf 

*  Larcher  observes,  that  iOtvro  is  and  something  else.  This  was  not, 
not,  in  this  instance,  taken  in  the  re-  therefore,  written  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
ciprocal  sense  usual  in  the  middle  Halicarnassus,  Samoa,  &c.  For  in 
voice.    Larcher.  that    situation    the    Scythians,  huo. 

*  See  Matthiae,  6r.  Oramm  p.  898.    would  not  have  been  between  bimielf 
4  Schwejg.  Lex  Herod,  voc.  oaov ;    and  the  Euxine.   He  must  have  writ- 

VIger.p.  102,  and  Hermann's  note,  91 .  ten  it  at  "i'hurium,  in  the  heel  of  Italy; 

*  niict  ydp  vofiiKofikvotg  (ovifOfidiri)  the  Scytbiaas,  being  on  the  hither  tide 
tdtr&v  (L  e.  tUp  fitpitnv  r^c  YVc)  X9^'  "^  ^b®  Euxine,  in  respect  to  the  iaha- 
o6fuBa.  iMTcker—^  me  s/uUl  mbide  in  bitants  of  that  town.  This  pass«g«  it, 
iku  rttpeet  by  tks  rt^nc^d  opinton —  consequently,  one  of  those  added  by 
nous  nous  ea  tiendrons  U^-dessus  aux  our  historian  after  be  bad  setUed  in 
opinions  r«Qnaa/'  Italy.     Lardker.      See    Wctaelingli 

*  Herodotus  never  usis  iyrhQ  bat  PraeC  p.  v.  of  Mr.  Gatoford's  editioa 
in  speaking  of  what  is  on  the  hither  of  Hetodotui. 
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spcctfi^  hawevor,  I  do  not  atliuire  t/teir  iusitiuiions*  Tliis  most 
intportant  object  is  so  well  contrived  by  ihem,  that  no  one  who 
lliem  cnn  ever  iimke  his  escape,  or,  unless  they  choose 
to  be  foundj  can  eii;riige  theni ;  and  when  we  conMdcr  that 
thev  have  no  forts  or  towns  constructctt,  but  dnig  their  bouses 
with  them,  all  bein<r  horsemen  ami  archers,  nnd  living,  not 
by  the  cultivation  of  tlio  earth,  but  on  their  cattle,  and  that 
their  dweUings-are  in  tlieir  waggons,  how  could  sucli  a  people 
be  otherwise  than  invincible,  and  impossible  to  engaj^e? — 
This  mode  of  lilb  has  boon  devisetl  by  them,  by  reason  that  ^7 
their  country  is  adapted  to  it,  and  their  rivers  serve  tfiem  as  a 
defence;  for  their  territory,  which  is  level,  abounds  in  pasture, 
«nd  is  well  watered:  various  rivera  roll  their  waters  through 
it,  not  mach  inferior  in  number  to  the  canals  of  Egj'pt :  such 
cif  the«e  m  are  most  celebrated,  and  navigable  from  the  sea,  I 
fchall  nienlion.  They  are  the  Istcr,  which  has  five  mouths; 
after  wliich,  the  Tyrns,  the  Hypanis,  the  Borysthenes,  the 
Panticapts,  the  llypacyris  the  GerrhuF,  and  the  Tanais.' 
The  course  o(  these  rivers  is  as  follows, 

'I'hc  Ister,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  we  are  ac-  48 
,qitainte<1  with,  flows  always  in  an  equal  stream,  summer  and 
winter.  It  is  the  first  river  to  the  wTst  that  flows  across  the 
Scythian  territory,  and  ih  the  lar^^est  by  reason  of  various 
other  streams  discharging  into  it  their  waters.  The  following 
contribute  It*  its  stream;*  five  hi rge  on es,^  which  flow  across 
Scythia,^an}ely,  that  which  the  bcythians  call  Porota,  and 
the  Greeks,  Pyretos ;  the  Tiarantus  is  another,  and  the  Ara- 
ms, the  Naparis,  and  the  Ordessus.  The  first- mentioned  of 
these  streams  is  large,  and,  flowing  eastward,*  mingles   its 


'  Srythia  i»,  Iherefore,  cotnprc- 
bvcdrd  b«lwecn  ll»<*  Dnnube  (Ister) 
•ad  the  Don  (Tannic, )  It  comprises, 
ncrordiiijiily^Llkrnin,  the  Xo^nia  Tar* 
liif*,  llir  I>on  Cossacks,  kc.  Larchfr. 
•  rar<l  roiovit  -----  woavvrt^.  I 
have  *  "  -  '  '^'-'nreighacuacr'fl  1^- 
tin  y  no  means  sat is- 

fuci   .  ^  jiieoser  proposea  a 

punctuation^,  wliich  i;ives  ft  vtry  icoud 
*rnae,  und  sqnares  pretty  well  with 
the  Ttiles  of  grumniar :  rard  roiotfdi 

it  uuTOi'  U^i^ovTwrj  tfffi  It  o'Ui  oi 
ftiyay  avrhv  'jrotieirig.  in  which  »■«• 
r/i.ii..i  IT  .;  .  x\r.iv  f'c  ttvrbv  iK?4i6t*T%»tv 
I  irorflfwi  jtii^  teal  uWot 
ntri,  •*  ttifl  thelarpe&t 
oo  tUitt  uLcuunt :  there  are  various 
rirCTs  that  roll  their  wiilers  into  its 
stream^  but  Che  following  are  Uu*y 
<h«l  BMikr  it  l«rpv,"     Hrmtlntu^  then 


proceeds  to  enumerate  thoae  rivers. — 

*  After  reading  Mr.  Gaiaford'a  ob- 
Ber%^ation,  I  have  nut  ht'silated  to 
adopt  fiiyaXot  iuslead  of  jiitf  ol.  If 
this  latter  reading  lie  followed,  the 
first  fiit't  where  the  author  isnya,  h,k 
uiv  y(  Hjc  2.  may  be  regarded  as 
having  for  its  respondent  the  H  \a  Lk 
H  A'ifiov,  and  the  second  fiiy  in  trivr* 
fiiv  ni  pLovTfCf  as  b«in^  answered  by 
the  a  in  U  ii  ' Ay a9vpfft»iv.  See 
Schweighaeuaer's  note  on  c*  40. 

*  There  is  no  river  now-n  days  aii- 
swering  to  the  poi>)(ion  of  the  I*yfetu« 
thftt  flows  towards  the  cast ;  the  I'y- 
retus  is  probably  the  modern  Prtith ; 
see  Geographical  Index  to  Herodotus, 
vof.  Portia,  I  ihink,  therefore,  that 
the  words  ir^of  ^ut  piutv  nre  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  explained  in  p.2B9, 
n.  a,  that   is  to  say^  ihat  ihcv  do  net 
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'  waters  with  the  Isier ;  the  second  mentioned^  that  w  to 
tay,  the  Tiarantus,  being  more  to  the  west,  is  not  so 
'  wide;*  the  three  last,  namely,  the  Ararus,  the  Naparis,  and 
the  Ordessus,  whose  streams  are  situated  betwcea  these  twa^ 
fidi  likewise  into  the  Ister.  The  above  are  the  Scythian 
streams,  which,  springing  up  in  the  country  itself,  add  their 

49  waters  to  the  Ister. — The  Maris  also,  a  river  flowing  from 
the  countxT  of  the  Agathyrsi,  mingles  with  the  Ister :  from 
the  tops  of  Haemus,  three  other  large  streams,  flowing  in  a 
northerly  direction,  descend  into  the  Ister;  they  are  the  At- 
las, the  Auras,  and  the  Tibisis ;  the  Athrys,  the  Noes,  and 
the  Artanes^  which  flow  athwart  Thrace  and  the  territories  ef 
the  Thracian  Crobyzi,  discharge  themselves  into  the  Ister; 
into  the  same  river  falls  the  Scius,  a  stream  which,  flowing 
from  Paeonia  and  Rhodope,  divides  Haemus  in  the  middle; 
the  river  Angrus,  flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  out  of  Illy- 
lia,  discharges  itself  in  the  Triballic  plains,  and  into  the 
'  Brongus,  wnlch  latter  contributes  his  waters  to  the  Ister,  so 
that  the  Ister  receives  both  those  large  rivers :  from  the  coun- 
try above  the  Ombrici,  the  river  Carpis,  and  another  stream, 
the  Alpis,  both  flowing  northward,  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Ister.  For  the  Ister  flows  athwart  the  whole  of  En- 
rope^  commencing  at  the  country  of  the  Celts,'  the  last  peo- 
ple; except  the  Uynetae,  that  inhabit  Europe  towards  the 
west ;  the  Ister,  accordingly,  afler  crossing  the  whole  of  En- 

^  rope,  waters  one  side  of  Scythia. — It  is  by  reason  ofthe  aboYe- 
mentioned  rivers,  and  many  others  contributing  their  waters, 
that  the  Ister  becomes  the  greatest  of  all  rivers ;  for  if  we 
were  to  compare  the  individual  waters  of  the  two  rivers,  the 
Nile  would  excel  in  quantity ;  since  in  the  latter  there  is  no 
river  nor  any  spring,  that,  by  discliarging  itself  into  the 
stream,  contributes  to  the  abundance  of  the  waters.     Some- 

^  thing  of  the  following  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  cause  that 
the  Ister  flows  in  an  equal  stream  uniformly  summer  and  win- 
ter. During  winter,  it  remains  of  its  usual  size,  at  least  in- 
creases but  little  more  than  is  its  usual  nature ;  becaase  in 
those  countries  it  rains  but  very  little  during  the  winter,  all 
being  covered  with  snow ;  whereas  in  summer  the  vast  ouan* 
tity  of  snow  that  fell  during  the  winter,  melting,  pours  down 
on  all  sides  into  the  Ister :  this  snow,  therefore,  falling  into 
the  river,  together  with  the  copious  and  frequent  storms  of 
rain,  (for  there  it  rains  in  summer,)  contribute  to  swell  the 
stream ;  so  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  summer  the  san 

• 
efgniff,  •*  flowing  towards  the  east,**        *  Supply  after  IX^ir^wv,  ApaKotvov- 
knt  ratiier  (bat  (he  river  lies  east,  its    rai  r^  'Icrrp^  rb  {)^wp. 
stream  flowiog  south.    Tranalat,  >  Sac  ii.  54,  p.  113,  of  this  vrwk. 


I 


I 


fltlmcts  to  himaeir  more  water  than  in  v^Hfery*  so  are  the 
•ireams  th«at  mingle  with  the  Istcr  more  copious  in  summer 
than  in  winter:  trom  the  opposition  of  these  circumstances 
proceetls  a  bahmce,  so  that  the  Istcr  must  always  be  the  same. 

'J'iie  Ister,  accordin<rly,  is  one  of  the  rivera  of  Scythia;  next  5| 
to  this  is  the  'I'yras,  which  proceeds  from  I  lie  north,  com- 
mcncinf^  its  course  out  of  a  vast  lake^  which  con^neA  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Scythians,  and  that  of  the  Ncuri  :  irpon  the 
mouth  of  tliis  are  estabhshed  some  Grecians,  called  the  'J'yrr- 
tue. — 1' ho  third  river,  the  llypanisj  has  its  head  in  8cythia,  52 
nnd  flows  from  out  of  a  vast  hike,  around  vvhicfi  wild  white 
horses  praze;  this  lake  is  proj>erly  termcti  the  **  mother  ot' 
the  Hypanis  :*'  the  Hypanis;,  flccorditi<^ly,  takin*^  its  rise  in 
tliis  hike,  flows  for  five  days*  voynge  with  n  slender  stream, 
but  its  waters  are  sweet ;  from  thence  down  to  the  sea,  for  four 
»»'  voyaf^e,  its  waters  are  exceeiliujrly  bitter;*  as  a  spring 
into  it,  and  that  sprini^,  though  of  no  great  size,  is  so 
ittcr,  that  it  conmiunicatcs  the  taste*  to  the  Hypnnis,  which 
js  of  respectable  dimen^iions  for  u  secondary  river.  Tliis 
I'Sfn'ing  is  on  the  confines  between  the  country  of  the  Scythian 
husbandmen  and  that  of  the  Alazones;  its  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  place  from  whence  it  flows,  is,  in  the  Scythian  lan- 
gu:  '  iiipaciis;  and,  in  our  language,  the  Sacred  Ways: 
tli<.  -  of  the  Tyras  and  the  Hypanis  flow  at  no  great 

diAlauce*  irom  one  another  as  Jong  a?^  they  continue  in  the 
country  of  the  Alazones;  beyond  whicli  each  makes  an  elbow 
knving  a  considerable  space  between  their  courses. 

I'he  fourth  river  is  the  Bory^lhenes:  next  to  the  Tster  it  is  53 
ihe  most  considerable  of  all  these  streams,  and  the  most  fertile, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  of  the  Scythian  rivers,  but  of  all 
others,  the  Egyptian  Nile  excepted  ;  liir  to  this  latter  no  other 
ri%-er  can  bear  comparison,  though  the  Borysthenes  is  the 
most  fertile  of  all  the  rest,  as  it  uilbrds  most  excellent  and 
beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  very  exquisite  fish  in  abund- 
ance; it  is  likewise  very  sweet  to  the  palate,  as  it  flows  clear, 
although  in  the  ncighbourhoojl  of  muddy  streams:"  very  ex- 
cellent crops  are  reared  on  its  banks ;  and  the  grass,  in  the 
plates  whicfi  are  not  arable,  grows  to  a  great  height  j  salt 
cr)'&talizes  of  itself  in  great  abundance  at  the  mouth  of  this  rj- 


>  This  ftttraciion  of  the  sun  has  al- 
been  luentioned  by  Herodutus, 

>  aivm{;  is  an  lunistn  for  o^o^pj, 
vaMt.    JLarckrr. 

*  Ktp¥fv  sigDiSes  to  mingle  as  wine 
fa  A  cniter»  ttpv^  tp^r^jxt  «i>^i»,  iv, 
<^*    A  liienU  inuuljiUoa  would  oot 


t>eSQfIici«ntty  mtellipblo.  fji  fuy^Btt^ 
^c.  in  which  the  relaUfe  ii  u  pot  for 
Morr,  see  Matthias,  Gr.  Grama, 
p.  092. 

*  trvvijtyovffi  rti  ripfiaray  coiitrahaot 
limites,  eKi^o  inierTallo  distantca 
tJuunt.     Sihweig.  Lex.  Herod, 

^  $upp))i  iTorrt^oic  afler  0oXfp<j4ff», 
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ver.;  it  likewise -fiirnifthcd}  for  pickling,  large  porpoises  wUhoiit 
bones,  wliicli  are  called  autacaei,*  together  with  many  othor 
commodities  deserving  of  admiration.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
the  territory  of  the  Gerrlii,  up  to  which  is  a  voyage  of  for^ 
days,  this  river  is  known  to  flow  from  the  north ;  what  nations 
it  passes  through  above  this,  no  one  can  say ;  it  is  knowili 
however,  that  it  runs  through  a  desert  into  the  territory  of  the 
Scythian  cultivators;  for  that  tribe  of  the  Scythians  occupy 
its  banks  for  the  space  of  ten  days'  navigation :  this  aud  toe 
Nile  are  the  only  rivers  of  which  1  cannot  describe  the  sources  $ 
neither  do  I  think  any  of  the  Grecians  can.  When  (be 
stream  of  the  Borysthenes  draws  near  to  the  sea,  the  Hypanis 
mingles  with  it,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  same  manh; 
the  space  of  land  between  these  two  rivers,  resembling  the  ros- 
trum of  a'  ship,*  is  called  the  promontory  of  Hippolaus ;  there 
is  a  temple  of  Ceres  erected  upon  it ;  beyond  the  temple,  and 
on  the  Hypanis,  dwell  the  Borysthenitae :  such  are  the  parti- 
culars I  had  to  give  respecting  these  rivers. 
5i  Next  is  a  Hftn  river,'  the  name  of  which  is  the  Panticapes; 
this  one  also  flows  from  the  north,  and  out  of  a  marsh ;  the 
country  between  this  latter  stream  and  the  Borysthenes,  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Scythian  cultivators;  the  Panticapes  discfa^igoi 
its  watera  into  Hylaea,  and,  after  crossing  that  region,  weds 

55  itself  to  the  Borysthenes. — The  sixth  river  is  the  Hypacyriti 
which  proceeds  from  a  lake,  and,  flowing  through  the  mickUe 
of  the  Scythian  nomades,  disembogues  near  the  city  of  Car- 
cinitis,  skirting  on  the  right  Hylaea,  and  the  part  called  the 

56  Race  of  Achilles. — The  seventh  river,  the  Gerrhus,  diverges 
out  of  the  Borysthenes,  in  that  quarter  which  is  the  furthest 
limit  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Biorysthenes ;  from  that  places 
accordingly,  it  becomes  a  distinct  stream,  and  has  the  same' 
name  as  the  country  itself,  namely,  Gerrhus ;  it  flows  towards 
the  sea,  serving  as  a  boundary  between  the  territory  of  the 

.nomades  and  that  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  and  discharges 

57  itself  into  the  Hypacyris. — The  eighth  and  last  is  the  Tanab; 

>  This  is  nndoabtedly  the  sturgeon  assamcA  at  its  tenniDatioD  the  shape 

of  the  Danube,  a  large  fish,  whose  of  the  spar  or  rostmm  with  which  we 

spawn,  together  with  that  of  some  all  know  the  ships  of  the  aadeaH 

other  fish,  forms,  when  salted  and  were  armed  at  the  prow.    , 

pressed  down,  the  celebrated  caviari.  '  /icrd  Sk  rodro»>c  n'c/iirrdc  ^orapAc 

AvdieavBa  cloes  not   signify  exactly  <EXXtfc,  r^  otvoita  Uavruc&Ktic  i  an- 


*  without  bones,'  bat  without  those  other  fifth  river.    It  is  in  this 

bones  jutting  out  on  either  side  of  that  the  ancient  Attic  writers 

the  spine,  as  is  the  case  with  most  themselves.  riraproQ  oKXo^  • .  -  -  (Ar 

flsh  ;  the  eel  therefore  is  &vdKav9ot.  jSof  napiffTanu,  Aes.  Sept  e.  ndk 

SVaMfal.  488.    As  the  lonians  were  originally 

*  i^v  ift^w  r^c  X**Pnti  li^  **  ^  Athenians, they  had  tireserve^seveiml 

ship's  spur  of  the  land ;"  the  moanlna  of  the  ancient  Attic  foms.    l^rektr, 
irsnflleiently  evident  that  the  land 
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it  tttke*  its  rise  in  a  vast  lake  up  the  country,  and  cliscnibog«e« 
Itself  in  a  yet  larger  lake  called  the  Maeotis,  which  divides 
the  Royal  Scythians  from  the  Smiromatae,  Into  thiji  river 
of  the  Tanais  flows  another  called  the  Hyrgis. — The  above,  58 
therefore,  are  the  most  remarkable  of  tlie  streams  with  which 
the  territory  of  tlie  Scythians  h  provided.  The  grass  that 
springs  un  in  that  region  is,  of  all  the  pasturage  we  are 
acquainted  with,  that  which  produces  the  greatest  quantity  of 
gull '  in  the  cattle;  that  the  fact  is  such  may  be  inferred  by 
ling  the  carcasses  of  the  beasts, 

"m«  the  Scythians  are  abundantly  provided  with  the  59 
ilesl  conveniences  of  life  :*  they  have,  moreover,  the  fol- 
lowing customs.  They  worship  the  following  gods  alone; 
chiefly  Vesta,  then  Jupiter  and  the  Earth,  which  latter  they 
tegard  as  the  spouse  of  Jupiter ;  next  to  these  Apollo,  Venus 
coelestis,  Hercules  and  Mars.  The  above  deities  all  the 
Scythians  pay  worship  to:  but  the,  so  called,  Koyal  Scythians 
offer  sacrifice  also  to  Ncptone.  In  the  language  of  the 
Scythians,  Vesitu  h  termed  I'abili ;  Jupiter,  most  properly,  in 
my  opinion,  is  called  Papaeus;*  the  Earth,  Apia;  Apollo, 
Oetosyrus;  Venus  coelestis,  Artimpasa;  Neptune,  Thami* 
ifisAcfas,  They  are  not  accustomed  to  rear  either  images, 
'altars,  or  temples,  excepting  in  honour  of  Mars,  to  whom 
they  are  wont  to  erect  ihem. — The  same  mode  of  sacrifice  is  60 
[n«ed  by  them  all  indistinctly  with  every  kind  of  victims  ;*  it  is 


*  ijri;^oXwrar»j.  This  word  Aem. 
Portus  Innslates  amariMima^  and 
UmI  H<'rodutus  alludes  to  a 
of  wormwood,  ^rowiog  in 
It  ftbuadaace  in  Scythia,  with 
rhich,  according  to  Ptmy,  the  cattle 
th«  country  were  faUened.  Ovid. 
^de  Ponio^a — Trbtia  per  »acuo8  hor* 
fnt  ab^ynlhia  campo»,  Convenien*- 
qa«  DUO  (Drttsis  amara  loco  est.  The 
mt%t  fbllowiog  words  of  the  author, 
is  of  opinion^  signify  n  »thing 
Jhatooe  may  convince  one's 
l»lt  (he  eattle  lin'e  on  wormwood 
Of-  ^  carcasses,  [for  no  jraU 

[iriti  A#.  PtfH    Ux,   Ion, 

:h*^i  ir»it:(iaic8  "  tft  plus  SUCCU- 
,"  I  bate  followed  Schwetg- 
r,  whose  transUiltoo  is  ihe  same 
It  of  Schneider,  "  Graa,  das  vipl 
macht."  ^ehn.  Gr,  Germ.  Lfx. 
•**The  Scythians  hare  then  in 
laoc«  the  mo«t  necessary  things 
Ibr  life.*'  •*  Lea  Scylhen  ont  done  m 
thomdance  Ut  chMt*  hn plu*  tucetsairei 
i4  la  tie,"  Lafckir.  "  Istia  igittir 
iMiimifi  coromodis  qunm    ahundenl 


Scylhae,"  &c.  Schweig.  In  my  rough 
drauii^ht  of  the  present  work,  I  had 
considered  the  first  sentence  of  this 
chapter,  as  a  repetition  in  other  worda 
of  Tt^  H  l.Kv9iKtp  yivtf  Iht  fdv  Tb  ^ 
yiffro*'  Tuv  a.t^BpiiiTTtju'ii'  Trpiiyfiaruv 
aofutrara  iravrtov  iKivptjTai,  k.  r.  X, 
of  c.  46,  which  introduced  the  dip;res- 
sioQ  oQ  the  rivers  of  Scythia.  I  hadj 
therefore,  transl^iled  :  **  The  most  Im- 
portjint ol>jecti»f therefore, fie  defeooo 
from  an  inyading  foe)  are  thus  easHy 
obtained  by  them."     Trannlat. 

*  The  fact  is  that  Herodotus  sup- 
posed this  word  to  signify  among  th« 
Scythian*,  fetthrr^  which  is  likely 
enough  to  have  b'^en  the  case*  for  we 
know  that  in  nil  languages  air^  ira, 
vara,  arc  the  first  ryllablcs  that 
children  pronounce,  and  that  they  use 
them  to  designate  their  parents. — 
Larcker. 

*  wdyrtt  tA  ipA,  Three  different 
interpretations  are  given  of  thefl« 
words.  1st.  ^'  In  all  their  sacred 
places  ]!*  fttthough  the  Scythians  did 
not  erect  any  temples.  It  can  scarcely 
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oonducted  in  this  manner:  the  victim  having  his  lore  feet 
tied,  stands  erect;  while  the  sacri(icer,  placed  behind  tbe 
animal,  catching  hold  of  the  end  oT  the  cord,  throws  him 
down,  and,  as  the  victim  falls,  invokes  the  deity  to  whom^  he 
is  offering  sacrifice ;  and,  having  placed  a  halter  around  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  and  passing  a  stick  through  the  rope^ 
twists  it,  and  so  strangles  the  victim,  without  kindling  fire, 
performing  any  preparatory  ceremonies,*  or  making  any  li- 
tmtion.     Having  strangled  and  flead  the  victim,  he  appiiet 

61  himself  to  the  cooking  of  it, — The  Scythian  region  oeigg 
exceedingly'  destitute  of  wood,  they  have  the  following  con- 
trivance for  cooking  the  flesh.  After  they  have  skinned  tbe 
victim,  they  strip  the  bones  of  the  flesh ;  and  throw  it  into, 
the  caldrons  of^  the  country,  if  they  happen  to  have  any; 
tliese  caldrons  are  very  like  the  Lesbian  craters,  only  that 
they  are  much  larger.  Having  put  the  flesh  into  those  caV-, 
drons,  they  proceed  to  cook,  kindling  underneath  a  fire  with, 
the  bones  of^the  victims.  Should  they  not  happen  to  have  a 
caldron  at  hand,  they  place  all  the  fiesh  in  tne  belly  of  the. 
victim,  under  which  they  set  fire  to  the  bones,  which  bum 
well;  the  bellies  easily  contain  all  the  fiesh,  when  stripped 
from  the  bones;  thus  even  an  ox  may  be  made  to  cook  himself; 
as  well  as  all  the  other  victims.  When  the  meat  is  done,  he 
chat  has  offered  the  sacrifice  offers  the  firstlings  of  the  fle^. 
JMid  entrails  by  casting  them  before  him.  They  offer  all  aorti 
of  cattle,  but  chiefiy  horses. 

69  Such,  therefore,  are  the  animals,  and  such  the  manner  in 
which  they  sacrifice  to  the  other  gods ;  but  to  Mars  they  use 
the  following  rites.  In  the  different  provinces  they  have  a  tem- 
ple of  the  following  nature  erected  to  this  deity  in  each  of 

be  doabted  but  that  they  had  some         *  Tliese    ceremonies    amoDg    the 

op«n  spots  set  apart  for  their  rclipous  Greeks  consisted,  1st.  In  sprinkling 

solemnities.    This  is  tbe  translation  of  the  victim  with  lustral  water.   2ndlj. 

Larcher.    2nd.  "  In  all  their  sacred  In  throwing   on   its  forehead 


ceremonies.'*    This  is  the  interpre-  whole  barley  mixed  with  salt.    TThe 

tation  given  by  Wesseling  and  fol-  Latins  used  flour  and  salt,  wiiicli 

lowed  by  Schweighaeuser  in  his  Latin  they  called  tnola  salsa.)    Srdly.    In 

venioii.    Srd.  **  Wilh  every  kind  of  cutting  off  some  hair  from  the  brow 

rictiiiis.**    We  know  that^^eiv  rd  ipct  of  the  victim,  and  casting  it  into  the 

means  to    immolate  victims,  conse-  fire.    The  Greeks  designated  these 

qoenUy  if  the  preceding  Ovaiii  be  taken  ceremonies  by  the  word  KardpxfirBmf 

in  that  specific  sense,  Ipd  must  signify  which  is  the  proper  term.    See  JOur- 

Tictims  :  this  interpretation  is  corro-  Cher's  note.    The  reader  will  do  well 

berated  by  the  words  at  the  end  of  to  attend  to  the  difference  between 

the  01st  chapter,   where  Herodotus  JcaropxecrOat  and  &irapxt<r9aij  at  the 

iafomis  us  that  the  Scythians  sacri-  end  of  the  next  chapter.    Sekweig, 

fice  all  kinds  of  cattle,  but  chiefly  Not. 

horses.  SeeSchweig,  Lex,  Herod,  voc.  ^  See  note  2,  page  293. 
i/^v^  3« 
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ilie  fields  of  assembly.'     Buiitlles  uf  brushwood  are  Jieoped 
tO|^etber  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  three  stades,  but  hi 
height  less;*  on  the  top  of  this  is  made  a  quadrangular  plat- 
form ;  three  of  the  slides  ine  abrupt,  on  the  toiirth  is  tiie  ascent. 
Every  venr  ihey  adtl  to  the  top  one  hundred  and  fifty  loads 
of  brushwood  ;  as  rlie  mass  is  constantly  sinkin<:"f  by  reason  ^f 
the  wealhur.     On  the  Uip  of  tliis  pile,  accordingly,  an  old  iron 
d meter  is  placed  b^y  each  tribe,  which  serves  as  an  Image  oi* 
Mars:  and  to  tiiat  cnncter  they  present  yearly  sacri6ces  of  cattle 
and  horses;  and,  indeed,  offer  more  victims  to  these  cimeters^ 
than  to  the  rest  of  the  gods»    Of  the  priaoners  tliey  may  take  of 
llieir  enemies,  they  sacrifice  one  man  out  of  every  hundred,     . 
but  not  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  cattle;  the  ceremonies 
are  different,  for,  after  making  a  Ubation  of  wine  on  the  heads, 
they  slaughter  these  human  victims  over  a  bowl ;  and  then, 
cjjrrying  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  pile  of  brushwood,  they  pour 
the  blood  over  the  cimeter  ;  tlie  blood  accordingly'  they  carry 
to  the  top,  wiiile  at  tlie  bottom,  close  to  the  siicred  spot,  they 
perform  the  following  ceremonies :  they  cut  oft' the  right  arms, 
together  with  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered  men,  and  throw 
them  aloft  in  the  air ;  and,  after  completing  the  sacrifice^  of  the 
rest  of  die  victims,  go  their  ways.     The  arm  lies  wherever  It 
may  happen  to  have  fallen,  and  the  body  remains  apart.^ — ► 
These,  therefore,  are  the  rites  of  sacrifice  established  among  OS 
them  :  but  they  never  use  swine,  nor  will  they  by  any  means 
breed  them  in  their  country. 

The  following  are  their  usages  in  matters  relating  to  war.  64 
The  first  man  tliat  a  Scythian  sends  down,  he  drinks  of  his 
blood  ;  and  of  as  many  as  he  may  slay  iii  battle,  he  carries  the 
beads  to  the  king;  for,  by  producing  a  head,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  share  in  the  booty  they  may  have  taken,  but  not  so  if  he 
^       not  produce  otie.     The  head  he  4>kins  in  this  manner :  he 


f  (ipxh^ofv  sif^jiiSes  the  senate,  the 

'I    magisttatos««*i5ea]ble, 

.  13  had  no  houses,  ibesc 

...  ...cm  were  no  doubt  in 

"a  ttir,  tbe/t'W*  of  Mars  of  oujt 

>».   Betiided,  a  pile  three  stadea 

ig,  and  Hsni'\ny  broad, could  hardly 

cont\itird  vvHhio  any  building^.     1 

illy  cipresscd  in  my 

f  Uiey  were  fields  of 

cher. 

'(Toj*.    The  nieaDiDguf 
I'i  at  less  in  height;  the 

cUteijcr  ut  Mich  piles  m  a  country 
iwhere  wood   was  so  scarce,  tliat  it 


could  not  be  found  for  the  necesaary 
purpose  of  cooTiing,  must  strike  every 
one  0$  improbable.  Schvvei^haeuser 
suspects  (hut  Herodotus  wrote  Ui^o<; 
ti  irra**tof  XXaaoov.  Perhaps  the  pri- 
giitai  readinji  was  v^oc  ^^  Ifrov,  the 
latter  word  be  Lag  token  in  the  ftcnae 
1  have  explained  in  p.  ISS,  note  b,  of 
this  work.     TrixmlaU    . 

'  av't^lavTi^.  If  thb  Avord  curoes 
from  atri^rftu'f  it  i»  taken  in  a  very 
cxUaordlnary  meaning,  SeeSchweIg, 
not.  aud  Coray's  remarks  in  Larcher'a 
translalion,  vol,  iii*  iBS. 
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makes  a  circijlar  incision  near  the  cars,  anU  then^  taktnjij  hoi 
of  it,  shiikes  oil'  the  r.ralp  iVorn  the  head  ;  he  then  scrapes  oft'  ihe 
flesh  ^  from  tlie  scal|>  with  an  ox's  rib,  and  rubs  it  in  his  hands  i 
having  tliu.s  soften ctl  it,  he  uses  it  as  a  napkin,  suspends  it  to 
the  bridle  of  the  horse  lie  ridcu,  and  esteems  it  an  honourable 
tropliy  ;  for  he  wlio  has  lhep;reatebl  number  of  these  skin  nap- 
kins is  judged  the  most  valourous  man.  Many  of  them  make 
mantles  to  wear  over  their  persons  o»t  of  these  skina  by  sewing 
them  to*);cther  like  shepherds*  clonks  ;'  many  of  them,  likewise, 
take  oi!"  the  skin  of  the  rifrhi  hands  of  their  slain  enemies,  to* 
gether  with  the  nails,  and  make  iherewitli  coverings  for  their 
quivers.  The  human  skin  is  tliick  and  sliiiiing,  and,  if  taken 
irom  a  white  man,^  of  all  hides  the  most  dazzling,  |)erhaps,  by  its 
whiteness.  Several  of  the  Scythians  skin  whole  human  car- 
casses, and,  after  stretcldng  the  Ijitles  out  on  pieces  of  wood/ 

^-5  carry  them  about  on  their  horses,  8uch  arc  their  usages* — With 
the  heads  tliemselves,  not  of  all,  but  only  of  their  grente&t  ene- 
mies, they  do  as  follows :  each  individual  saws  off  the  whole 
portion  below  the  eye-brows,  and  then  cleans  out  the  skull: 
should  he  happen  to  be  poor,  he  merely  stretches  a  bit  of  raw 
ox  skin  on  the  outside,  and  so  makes  use  of  it;  should  he 
hapfien  to  be  rich,  he  not  only  stretches  tlie  untannetl  ox  skin 
on  the  ontsitic,  but  likewise  coats  the  interior  with  gold,  and 
so  uses  it  for  a  cup.  This  the  Scythian  does  even  to  the 
Skulls  of  his  own  relations,  if  any  diflerence  happen  among 
them,  and  he  gain  his  cause  in  presence  of  the  king:*  and 
when  strangers  come  to  him,  of  whom  he  has  any  account, 
he  brings  forth  those  skulls,  and  iheii  narrates,  "  how  the  |>os- 
**  sessors,  though  his  own  kinsmen,  were  adverse  to  him,"  and 
*'  he  overcame  them:*'  this  they  mention  as  a  deetl  of  valour. 

S6  ^— Once  in  every  year,  the  governor,  each  in  his  own  province, 
mingles'  a  bowl  of  wine,  out  of  which  drink  all  the  Scythians 
by  whom  some  of  t!ie  enemy  have  been  slain  ;  such  as  liave 
performed  no  such  exploit,  taste  not  of  this  wine,  but  sit  igno- 


'  S«e  note  i.  p.  492,  of  Mr,  Gals- 
fonl^s  edition  of  Hcrotlotus,  borrowed 
from  WesBelini?. 

*  These  »bi>pherds*  clofi^kji  wert* 
ntftdc  of  skins  sewed  together,  and 
w«re  probably  not  unlike  the  eapole 
of  the  Albanian  peasants  in  the  pre- 
sent day.     Trarulat, 

*  Supply  rjy  apa  ^XiVKovdvOpiirtrot' 
Sipfia,  Sthreif^.  Ia'X,  Jieroti.  Pre* 
vjoualy  t\>  Schwei|;huetiser  the  read- 
ing waa  pu  (tftct  tTxtv6i\  r.  r.  X. 

*  I  understand  Hcrodotiiit  to  mean 
that  iboae  skins  were  stretched  mit 


on  a  wooden  frame  to  dry ;  and,  trhen 
dry,  were  Uf^  us  saddle  cftoths  fof 
lUc  horses.     Translat 

*  f}i'  iTTiKpaTijaty  aorm*^  si  vicit  il- 
ium, irapct  ry  /3a»*XlT,  apud  regsn, 
i.  e.  judicio  regis,  lite  a  rege  judicata. 
Schiceig.  Lex,  Herod.  This  is  the  aamc 
interprt^tation  as  that  of  Larcher : 
^chweighaeuser  gives  in  his  Lntill 
rersion  :  **  atque  reg^is  jndicio  alter 
alteri  in  potestateni  est  traditns." 

*  Lit  •*  excited  war  against  him.*' 
'  tiee  note  4,  p*  244,  of  this  volnM»e. 
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tniniou&ty  aloof;  and  this  is  the  greatest  diisgrace  among  them, 
8uch  among  them  as  may  have  killed  a  very  great  nomber  of 
fo€s,  have  each  two  cups,'  out  of  which  they  drink  at  the  same 
time. 

There  are  many  seers  among  the  Scythians;  these  divine  in  57 
the  following  manner  by  means  of  several  willow  wands.  They 
bring  with  them  large  bundles  of  wands,  which  they  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  then  unrol  them ;  and,  placing  every  rod  sepa- 
rate, foretel;  while  they  are  pronouncing  tlieir  predictions, 
tliey  gatlier  back  the  wands,  and  muke  them  again  into  » 
bundle;  this  is  tlieir  paternal  mode  of  vaticinarion.  But  the 
Enarees,  those  effeminate  men/  assert  that  Venus  has  en- 

■  xlowcd  them  with  the  power  of  prophecy  ;  these,  therefore, 

■  divine  by  means  of  the  bark  of  the  linden  tree :  they  first  split 
the  bark  in  three,  and,  having  twisted  it  around  their  own 

I  fingers,  then  unrol  it,  and  meanwhile  prophecy. — When  the  59. 
king  of  the  Scythians  is  ill,  he  sends  tor  the  three  most  cele- 
brated men  among  the  seers,  who  divine  in  the  manner  I  have 
juit  described ;  the  answer  these  persons  generally  ^ive  is  chiefly 
that  eo  and  so,*  mentioning  the  name  of  some  one  of  their  fellow- 
citkens,  has  sworn  falsely  by  the  royal  hearth ;  for  it  is  a 
custom  prevalent  witli  the  Scythians,  when  tfiey  wish  to  take 

•  »  most  solemn  oath,  to  swear  by  the  royal  hearth  ;  immedi- 
ately the  person  whi^m  they  may  have  declared  to  have  taken 
the  false  oath,   is  seized   and  brought  forward ;  when   he  is 

I  come,  the  seers  tax  him,  saying,  tlmt  by  the  art  of  divination^ 
it  is  ceitain  he  must  have  sworn  falsely  by  the  royal 
iMiirth,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  king  is  sick;  the  other 
denies,  declaring  that  he  has  not  perjured  himself,  and  xvails: 
in  consefjuence  of  his  denial,  the  king  sends  for  twice  the 
number  of  other  seers;  and,  if  these  also,  by  consulting  their 
artf  convict  him  of  perjury,  the  first  seers  instantly  sever  h» 
bead,  and  divide  his  property  among  themselves.  If,  on  the 
other  Imnd,  the  seei-a  that  are  called  in  absolve  the  accused, 
others  are  introduced,  once  and  again  ;*  should  the  majority, 
accordingly,  absolve  the  man,  it  is  decreed  that  the  first  seers 
themselves*  shall  die. — They,  accordingly,  jnit  to  dcatli  these  gg 
ktter  in  the  following  manner :  they  first  fill  a  waggon  witli 
brushwood,  to  which  they  harness  some  oxen;  they  then  shackle 
the  ^i^rr'i,  f>Tul  bind  their  hands  behind  them,  and,  fixing  a  gag  in 


.tftWvo  ift^XiKac*  is  generally  trans- 
'  two  cups  joined  together  " — 

kw eigbftetiieTfollovrs  the  general  in- 
terpretaUan  tn  his  Latin  version,  but 
cofTfCt*  it  in  bU  notet  to  *'  bina  pocuU 
ttogoli  habeiUes^" 


'  He  alladea  tn  j.  lOB. 

*  Mattliiae,  Or  Gramm.  p.  701,  or 
sect,  184,  b, 

*  tiXXoi  "  '  -  -Kal  uaXa  JXXof,  alii— 
ileruoique  ahl.    SckwtUf, 
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their  raouths,  stick  them  up  in  the  middle  of  the  bru&kW(>od  f 
tbey  then  set  fire  to  the  whole,  and,  irightening,  drive  on  the 
oxen;  several  of  those  beasts  share  the  same  fate  with  the 
seers,  but  many,  after  being  scorched,  make  their  escape^ 
-  when  the  pole'  of  the  carriage  is  consumed.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  manner  they  burn  to  death  their  seers  for  other 
offences  as  well,  calling  them  false  prophets.  Of  such  persons 
as  the  king  puts  to  death,  he  docs  not  suffer  the  sons  to  sur^ 
vive;  but  kills  all  tlie  male  progeny,  without  punishing  the 

70  females. — When  the  Scythians  make  a  covenant  with  any  one, 
they  use  these  ceremonies.  They  first  pour  wine  into  a  lorfje 
earthen  jug,  with  which  they  mingle  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
covenanters,  pricking  Hhe  body  with  a  point,  or  making  a 
slight  incision  with  a  knife ;  they  next  dip  in  the  bowl  a 
cimeter,  some  arrows,  a  battle-axe,  and  javelin ;  when  they 

r  have  performed  these  ceremonies,  they  offer  up  many  prayers, 
afber  wliich  the  contracting  parties  themselves  drink  up  the 
contents,  assisted  by  the  most  dignified  of  their  followers. 

71  *  The  sepulchres  of  the  kings  are  in  the  territory  of  the 
Gerrhi,  in  the  spot  up  to  Wibich  the  Borysthenes  is  navigable. 
In  this  quarter,  whenever  their  king  dies,  they  make  a  large 
fbur-cornered  excavation  in  the  earth  ;  when  they  have  made 
this  ready,  they  take  the  corpse,*  (the  body  having  been  pre* 
viously  covered  with  wax,  the  belly  opened,  cleansed  out, 
filled  with  pounded  cyperus,aromatics,  parsley  and  fennel 'seed, 
and  again  sewed  up,)  and  carry  it  in  a  waggon  to  some  other 
tribe :  those  who  receive  the  body  thus  brought,  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Royal  Scythians ;  that  is  to  say,  they  cut 
off*  a  portion  of  their  ears,  shear  their  hair  around,  make  an 
incision  round  their  arms,  lacerate  their  foreheads  and  noseSf, 
and  drive  arrows  through  their  left  hands.  From  thence 
they  convey  the  royal  corpse  to  some  other  tribe  under  their 
government,  while  those  to  whom  they  first  came  follow. 
When  thus  carrying  the  corpse  they  have  visited  all  the  tribes, 
they  have  reached  the  country  of  the  last  of  the  nations  of  their 


"■  The  pvfibc  was  a  pole  fastened  to  x^^^*"^^"^*  *•  ''•  ^v    See  Mat&iae,  Ct. 

flie front  of  the  carriage;  at  the  ex-  Gramro.  p. 614. 

fremity  of  it  a  bar  (the  Kivyog)  was  '  Schneider  takes  dvf/crov  to  be  eqai- 

fxed  crosswise;  to  this  bar  the  horns  ralent  to    dyrjOov,  dill   or  fennel.— 

of  the  oxen  were  fastened.     This  sim-  Others  take   it  to  signify  ants,  the 

pie  mode  of  harnessing  kine  is  still  in  proper  term  for  which  is  dvurov.  The 

use  abroad  y  and  is  found  to  answer  seeds  of  both  plants  are  highly  arc 

evere  purpose.    Translat.  matic,  so  that  the  difference  can  be 

>  Construction :  dvaXafjc^vovvt  rhv  of  very  little  importance.    SehmeideTf 

vtKpbv,  KaraxiKtiptaukvov  fiiv  {leard)  Griechisch  —  Deuttdhes     TfSrfcr^ifdk. 

rb  v&i/iaf  (ix^ra)  it  n)v  vriiifv  dvae-  roc.  dvtivov. 
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€nt|>rre,  nnincly,  lliat  of  the  Gcrrlii,  and  the  place  of  sepulchre. 
~'  iw,  afier  ihey  have  deposited  the  body  witln'n  the  tomb,  on 
of  heath,  tliey  slick  javelins  on  either  side  of  and  close 
to  the  corpse,  and,  placing  wooden  bars  on  the  top  of  these, 
roof  the  whole  in  with  willow  :'  in  the  wide  space  of  the  fosse 
that  remains  they  bury  one  of  the  concubines,  whom  they  first 
strangle,  the  cup-bearer,  the  cook,  the  groom,  one  of  the  ser- 
▼ant!f,  anil  the  nnessenger,  together  with  some  horses,  the 
firstlings  of  all  things,  and  some  golden  beakurs  ;  indeed,  they 
never  u%c  either  silver  or  brass.  When  they  have  done  this, 
they  all  set  about  raising  a  great  burrow,  vying  with  one  an- 
other, and  endeavouring  to  make  it  as  large  as  possible, — 
After  the  revolution  of  one  year,  they  perform  the  other  fol-  72 
lowing  rites:  they  take  tl>e  most  useful  of  the  remaining  ser- 
vants of  the  dtrnjsfd^  (these  are  Scythian  born,  for  those  attend 
the  king  whom  he  commands  so  to  do,  neither  have  they  any 
purchased  slaves :)  of  these  servants,  accordingly,  they  first 
strangle  fifty,  together  with  fifty  of  the  finest  horses;  they  then 
take  out  liic  inside,  and,  having  cIean^^ed  the  cavity,  fill  it  with 
chaif  and  sow  it  up  again.  They  then  stick  in  an  inverse  po- 
sition one  half  of  the  felly'  of  a  wheel  on  two  posts,  and  the 
other  halfol  the  felly  on  two  others  :  and  in  this  manner  make 
several  stands  of  the  same  kind  :  after  driving  a  stout  wooden 
bar  lengthwise  through  the  horses  up  to  the  nei'k,  they  place 
them  on  the  fellies;  one  of  which  supports  the  shoulders, 
while  the  hinder  one  keeps  up  tlie  belly  near  the  thighs,  the 
legs  remaining  suspended  in  the  air  on  either  side;  they  fur- 
nish these  horses  with  a  bit  and  bridle,  the  latter  of  whicli  they 
stretch  in  front  of  them,  and  fasten  up  to  a  peg.*  Each  of  the 
fifty  youths  they  have  strangled,  they  place  on  a  horse,  mount- 
ing him  in  the  following  manner:  they  drive  through  each 
Ijody  along  the  spine  up  to  the  neck,  a  wooden  bar;  the 
lower  end  of  this  bar  sticks  out,  and  that  part  they  fasten  into 
S  cavity*  in  the  other  wooden  polc,tliat  is  driven  through  the 


'  ^i4fL  The  same  leiicographer  whom 
I  hav*-  jii9t  quoted  is  of  opinion  that 
thJs  word  should  be  traaBlated^  with 
teedt. 

*  The  u^iQ  is  the  eitorior  wooden 
pCTiphery  of  the  wheel,  what  we  call 
lhe/r//y, 

•  itc  ira<r*TaKuiv  ckovm.    The  reader 
It  altpod  to*  the  cuDstruction  of 

with  i<,  in  which  case  it  means 

imd  SHMpend  from.     The  Trtiff* 

wliicb  Uie  bridle  wna  fasten« 

,  theretore^  higher  than  the 

liorscV  hf  Hd  ;  it  was  prubabiy  so  ar- 


rmiped  in  order  to  keep  the  head  and 
ncrk  it)  their  proper  positiuii :  since, 
otherwise,  those  parts  wouhl  have 
fallen  down  from  want  of  sup|iort. 
This  remark  may  appear  trilling,  but 
I  am  induced  to  make  it  fruni  seeing 
that  the  text  has  not  bfeii  sufUctently 
attended  to  in  delineatiiiif  u  tlgurc,  il- 
lu5tmii\e  of  this  part  of  Herodotus, 
which   has   lately  niudc  its  appear- 

*  Ifwe  adopt  Mr.  Gaiaford's  puDc* 
tiiation.  I  do  not  see  very  clearly  what 
ia   to   become  of  the   part^tcle   fi ;  I 
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horse.  When  they  have  stationeil  thij>  kfnd  of  horsemen  in 
circle,  looking  towards'  the  burrow,  llicy  retire. 
75  In  the  above  niaiuier  they  inter  tlieir  kings :  with  respect 
to  the  oiijer  Scy titans,  when  they  die,  the  nearest  relation* 
convey  the  bodies,  lying  in  waggons,  to  their  friends;  each 
whom  receives  and  feasts  the  Jbl lowers  spreading  before  tli#i 
dead  bodies  a  portion  of  all  the  food,  the  same  as  before  thej 
others.  In  this  manner  the  relations  convey  the  boily  aboi 
for  forty  days,  after  which  tliey  entomb  it  When  the  Scy\ 
ana  have  perforjned  the  ceremony  of  burial,  they  purify  the 
selves  in  this  manner :  they  first  scour  their  heads,  and  thorougl 
ly  wash  them  f  and  then,  with  respect  to  iheir  bodies,  act 
tollowis ;  they  stick  up  three  poles  inclining  to  a  point,  aroundfl 
which  they  stretch  woollen  felts,*  and,  having  pullet!  these  to*' 
gether  as  close  as  may  be,  they  cast  red-hot  stones  into  a  vase* 

74  placed  between  the  poles,  and  under  the  blankets. — Hemp  i» 
produced  in  the  country  of  the  Scythians  ;  it  is  very  similar  t< 
flax,  except  in  size  and  thickness,  in  whicli  respects  the  hemj*"' 
greatly  exceeds  the  flax.  This  plant  springs  up  both  of  itself  ] 
and  when  sown ;  and  the  Thraciiins  make  from  it  garmental 
resembling  much  those  of  linen  j  nor,  indeed,  would  one  thatl 
is  not  much  conversant  with  the  article,  be  able  to  distingui 
whether  they  are  made  of  hemp  or  flax  ;  and  any  one  whcfl 
had  never  seen  hemp  would  take  the  garment  to  be  of  linei 

75  — The  Scythians  taking,  accordingly,  some  of  the  seed  of  th^j 
hemp  plant,  creep  under  the  blankets  and  scatter  it  on  thm 
red-hot  stone^i :  tiie  seed  thus  scattered  smokes,  and  produi 
such  a  vapour  as  no  Grecian  stove  can  exceed  :  the  Scythiani 
delighted  with  the  effect,  utter  loud  liowlings*  This  stands  tin 
instead  of  a  bath  ;  for  they  never  by  any  chance  wash  their 
bodies  in  water.*  Their  women  pound  upon  a  hard  stone,  pour- 


would «  therefore,  prescrre  the  comma 
after  roi^roit,  and  with  Schweighaeuser 
give  the  followltiscoiisitnictioii ;  liricti^ 
fiiXafToifrt  ZvXov  6p9bt'  Traptk  rr'fp  dxttu- 
6av  fiixpi  Tot*  Tpax^^v  tKatTrov  re- 
tcpoVy  KUToiBttf  ^i  (in  the  sense  of  yti/j, 
quum,  see  Matihiae,  Or.  Grarom.  p^ 
950,)  wT<p*x*'0^P'O  ''<'*'  Ci'Xot^rovroi', 
rh  (in  the  sense  of  roSro,  i.  e.  tovto  rit 
fupoi;  Tov  fjiXow)  THfypvovm  If  rvpfiou 
Tou  hiftov  lOXou^  c,  r.  X.     Trawdat. 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  cxpresa  the 
force  of  Iwl  la  the  verb  iTtUTfi^ayrt^. 

*  I  do  not  S(f>e  the  necessity  of  add- 
ing the  words  **  with  a  kind  of  soap/* 
more  here  than  in  ii.  37,  harr^itb^rTiQ 
(tA  Tror^p»a)or  in  iii.  I4b,  Hicfiojv  rd 
Torifpiar 


^  See  note  2,  p.  280. 

*  This  vase  was  used  to  bani  betop 
seed,  as  Herodotas  infortne  us  in  c.  75^^ 
the  jntcrvfniiiiig  chapter  being  a  dd-; 
scriptmn  uf  the  Uomp  plant. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  wi 
(lone  by   the  Seythians  in  ord^r 
procure  (hal  state  of  drunkenneM  to^^ 
which  alL  savage  nations  are  so  mucltf 
incliui'd :   the   liistorian    ntutook 
object.     The  liaitisfM  al  /okara^  whicbr.j 
consists  of  iJie  leaves  and  seeds  of  th* 
hemp  plant,  are  much  used  in  the  ea^, 
as  a  substitute  for  optum^and  depio- 
rable  objects  are  frequently  seen  ia^^ 
the  (owns  of  Turkey  l>urthened  with( 
dif^eoscft  produced  by  tiie  use  of  that 
plant.    1  copy  from  Sacy's  ChrestO' 
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in^  on,  ftt  tbc  same  time,  wntcr,  pieces  of  cypnis,  cctlar  nntl 
frankincense  tree ;  and,  wIrmi  poundeil,  spreail  the  mixture, 
which  is  thick,'  over  tUeir  fact's*  and  the  whole  of  iheir  bodies. 
By  tins  means  n  good  scent  is  communicated  to  tliem,  and, 
hkewise^  when  tliey  take  oiTlhc  potdticc  on  tlie  following  day, 
diey  are  clean  and  shining. 

These  people,  likewiiie,  have  the  greatest  aversion  for  76 
foreign  usageij,  in  fact,  one  tribe  abhors  the  customs  of  an- 
other, and  most  particularly  those  of  the  Grecians,"  as  Ana- 
charsts's  example  lias  shewn,  and  again,  subsequently,  that  of 
Scyles,  For'  Anacharj>is,  after  visit'mg  a  great  part  of  the 
world)  and  exhibiting  *  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  was  return^ 
in^  to  the  seats  of  the  Scythians,  up  the  Hellespont*  when  he 
touched  at  Cyzicus,  and  finding*  the  inhabitants  celebrating 
in  a  magnificent  manner  the  festival  in  honour  of  the  mother 
of  tlie  gods;  thereupon  Anachnrsis  made  a  vow  to  the  mother 
of  tiie  gods,  that  "should  he  arrive  back  to  his  home  safe  and  in 
**  kealth,  he  would  sacrifice  and  establish  a  vigil  in  her  honour, 
"  aJter  tlie  same  manner  as  he  saw  those  of  Cyzicus  were 
**  doingi"  on  his  arrival  into  Scythia,  Iiaving  hidden  iiimsclf 


inatliie  ^Vrabe,  ii.  1  j5,  the  rollowing 
ordiaaoce,  published  to  tbe  Frencli 
mtmj  soon  ifler  tlie  opening  of  the 
Einnpituui  campaign. 

"  I.  Tbe  use  of  a  strong  liquor  nianu- 
ftotnred  by  some  M ussuloicn  (rom  & 
eertaln  sltong  herb  called  AaattA,  as 
alK»  the  practice  of  smciLing  hemp 
■00 d^ftre  prohibited  tbroug:hout  E^pt. 
Tbowthatarein  ihc  habit  ufdrini^ing 
the  above  liquor,  Hnd  Hmoking^  the 
aibfesaid  seeds,  lose  their  senses*  and 
idl  into  riolent  delirium,  which  oden 
leads  th«m  to  commit  all  kinds  of 
excesses. 

•*2.  The  difllillation  of  the  haaiah 
ii  prt)hil)ili'd  throughout  Efjjpt :  the 
doon  of  the  co\Teii  houses,  public  or 
private  dwellinf^,  in  "^vhich  it  may  be 
retailed,  »h«ll  be  walled  up,  and  lb« 
proprietors  shall  be  condemned  to 
three  months*  prison. 

**1.  All  the  bundles  of  kaakk 
thai  may  be  bruui^ht  to  the  custom 
houses  shn II  bo  conliscated  and  pub- 
licly bunit" 

I  am  sorry  to  aec  that  the  smoking 
of  Ihe  hmish,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  aort 
of  p*ist<*  (railed  ckiUuin)  made  by  the 
Tuil  '  '  -  nip  *eed  and  opium,  U 
b©f  lioiuible  iti  this  coontry, 

pa(iiL.ui.ii;^  uraong  younit  men.  This 
will   acroiint  fur  the  insertion  of  a 


note  which  is  rather  inconsistent  ^vith 
the  plan  of  illustration  that  I  hare 
hitherto  followed,     Tramiat. 

1  See  Malthiae,  Gr.  (iramm,  p.G08, 
or  sect.  423,  s. 

*  The  construction  of  this  passage 
presetLts  several  diflicuUies.  IsL  The 
use  of  i'tKifTTa^  where  wr  should  have 
suspected  the  writer  wouUl  have  used 
fiaXiffra,  2U(J,  The  oieuuin^  of  the 
pare4ithetica1clauiic,fir^  rt  yf  uAAifXwv, 
Werfer  and  Schweighaeusier  account 
fur  the  use  of  i^Ktttrn  by  regardini; 
ifn  vyi  t »'  as  one  of  those  verba  mentioned 
by  Marthiae,  p.  AQ1,n'h]ch  take  tljo 
infinitive  witli  /tv  ;  this  bein^ granted, 
one  can  easily  see  vrhy  th«  historiau 
says  xftdrrBai  <pniyo%t(n  *JB\Xqvi»foTffi 
fjici<rr«,  when,  according  to  the  struc- 
ture of  roost  languages,  fi/tXwrra  might 
be  thought  more  proper.  With  regard  to 
the  second  difficulty,  it  remaioji  bither* 
to  unconquered ;  if  we  read  jii)  roi 
yi  Stv  flXXwv,  the  construction  be. 
comes  comparatively  easy.  I  have 
followed  the  ioterpretaliou  of  Larcher 
and  Schtveii^haeuser,  aldiough  by  do 
mean«  satisfactory.     TrtWMlai. 

9  Toi'To  ftlt^f  which  is  answered  by 
troXVuIiTi  Ii  Knprn  irttrt,  c..  r,  X.  at  the 
be^nning  of  c.  78.    Schwfiff. 

*  Ktir  avr^v,  i*  e.  yjjv,  ibi^ 

^  yap,  SeeMattOr«Gramm.p.9!V0. 
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ill  tlie  region  called  Hylaea,  (this  pnrt  of  the  country  is  &itunrt« 
near  the  Race  of  Acliillch,  and  If*  completely  covered  widi  all 
kinds  of  trees,)  Anucharsis,  b:iving,  I  say,  hidden  himself  in 
t\m  region,  celebrated  the  whole  festival  in  honour  of  the 
godtlcss,  having  cymbals,  and  suspending  from  hiii  person 
statues.  One  of  the  Scythians  seeing  him  act  in  this  manner, 
intiinatcd  the  circumstance  to  the  king  Saulius;  the  latter 
having  come  up  in  person,  and  seeing  An:ichar»is  performing 
the  ceremonies,  hurled  an  arrow  and  killed  hinu  Aiid^  at  the 
present  day,  if  any  otic  iuqiiires  respecting  Anachai^sis,  tiiQ 
Scythians  deny  they  know  him,  by  reuiion  of  his  having 
migralLi;l  into  Grceccj  and  aduptcd  foreign  customs.  But,  a& 
I  heard  i^iom  Tinmes,  the  guardian  of  Ariapithes,  he  was'  uncle 
by  the  fathcr*3  side  to  Idanlhyrsus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  and 
son  of  Gnurusi,  grandson  of  Lycus,  and  great  grandbon  of 
Spargapithes;  iti  thcrdbre,  Anacharsis  was  of  that  fatnily,  it 
is  evident'  he  must  have  been  slain  by  his  own  brother:  for 

77  Idan thyrsus  was  *»on  of  Sauliiis.^ — 1  have,  however,  heard 
auothcr  account,  which  is  given  by  the  Peloponnosians,  stating 
that  Anacharsis,  having  been  despatched  by  the  king  of  the 
Scythiansj  became  a  disciple  of  the  Greeks;  and,  on  his  return 
back,  declared  to  the  prince  who  had  sent  him,  thjit  all  the 
Grecians  applied  to  all  kinds  of  knowletlge  except  the  Lace- 
demonians ;  and  that  they  only  had  the  faculty  of  giving  aud 
accepting  counsel  with  prudence.  But  this  account  is  given 
by  the  Greeks  alone,  being  feigneil  without  authority;  t)ii» 
man,  therefore,  met  with  his  death  in  the  manner  described 
above ;  so  that  lie  thus  suflered  from  using  foreign  custom 
and  communicating  with  the  Greeks. 

78  ^'^ery  many  years  alter,  Scylcs  the  son  of  Ariapithes  sha: 
nearly  the  same  fate  as  this*  Anacharsis.  Among  the  i>lh 
children  of  Ariapithes,  king  of  the  Scythians,  was  Scyles  :  tb 
latter  was  born  of  a  woman  from  the  town  of  Istria,^  not  of 
native;  his  mother  tiuight  him  herself  the  Greek  ton 
letters.  Some  time  after,  Ariapithes  was  trcacheroi;  i 
by  Spargapithes,  king  of  the  Agnthyrsi ;  and  Scylcs  succeeded 
to  the  empire,  and  married  his  father's  wife  Opoea  ;  tins  OjKKai 
was  a  native,  and  by  her  Ariapithes  had  had  a  son,  Oric 
Though  ruling  over  the  Scythians,  Scylcs  delighted  not  in  tlii 
Scythian  mode  of  life,  but  was  much  more  mclined  to  tl 
usages  of  the  Grecians,  in  consecjuence  of  the  education  he  had 
rcceivcil.     He  was  wont  to  act  in   the  following   manner : 


m 


*  See  MaUhiae,  Gr.Gratnm.p.til3>^  ^  A  city  of  the  Milefiinns,  oeur  li^: 
or  wcu  5i8,  f.  mouth  oi'  the  l>iLnube.     See  Ui 

*  tfTTiMt,  "  let  lilm    know   he   was  lodex  to  Herodotus, 
killed  by  Uis  owu  lirothcr." 


irhenevor  tie  brought  his  army  of  Scythians  near  the  city  of 
the  Borysthenitae,  (tliesc  Borysthenae  themselves  state  that 
N.tliey  are  of  Milesian  extraction,)  whenever,  I  say,  Scylascame 
to  them,  he  would  leave  liis  army  in  the  siiburb,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  entered  within  the  place,  he  would  have  the  gates 
closed,  and  then,  casting  aside  liis  Scythian  |]farb,  assume  a 
Grecian  dress:  in  this  array  he  would  '  walk  about  the  market 
place,  unaccompanied  by  guards  or  any  other  person  ;  mean- 
while they  kept  watch  at  the  gates,  lest  any  of  the  Scythians 
should  behold  him  wearing  that  dress:  he  adopted  in  various 
particulars  the  Grecian  mode  of  life,  and  performed  cere- 
monies in  honour  of  the  gods,  according  to  the  in^^titutions  of 
the  Greeks.  After  he  had  spent  a  month  or  more,  he  would 
Bgmn  assume  the  Scythian  costume,  and  so  depart.  This  he 
was  frequently  wont  to  doj  he  even  built  himself  a  house  at 
Bor  '  -,  and  placed  therein  a  wife  of  the  countrv.* — But  7^ 
:tk%  \\  led  he  should  perish,  his  death  happened  on  the 

following  occasion.  He  was  desirous  of  being  admitted  to  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus ;  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  initiated 
in  the  sacred  ceremonies,^  a  mighty  prodigy  took  place.  Scylas 
had  in  the  city  of  the  Borj'stiienitae  a  readence,  consisting  of 
n  large  house  and  mtignificent  range  of  buildings,  (of  which  I 
liavc  also  made  mention  just  now  ; )  around  this  edifice  stood 
sphinxes  and  griObns  of  white  marble ;  this  residence  the  deity 
filrack  with  his  shafts,  and  the  whole  was  bornt  to  the  ground. 
Scylas,  notwithstanding  the  event,  completed  the  eereraonies 
of  initiation*  It  must  bo  observed,  that  the  Scythians  re- 
|>rcMich  the  Grecians  with  their  Bacchic  extravagancies ;  as 
thef  assert  it  is  unlikely  any  god  should  be  found  that  compels 
men  to  commit  dectis  of  madness.  When  Scylas  was  initiated 
in    the   Bacchic  mysteries,   some  one  of  the   Borysthenitae 

I  -went  over*  to  the  Scnhians,  saying:  "  Vou  jeer  us,*  Scythi- 
**  ans,  because  we  celebrate  bacchanals,  and  the  divinity  takei 
^  poaseasion  of  us:  what  will  you  say  now  that  tlic  deity  has 
u  twiuMttAfl  himself  even  of  your  own  king ;  who  now  joins  the 


1' 


I  Af^  tif  express  the  repetition  of  the 
aelioii,  MfttUime,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  924, 

or  frr'     -'W    ^ 

»  '  I  iytifit  ic  airra.     This 

lliat  \  -1  LLlt'Ti  to  ourta,  "  tixareio 
il«xjl  in  uitas  Redes  "     Larcha'. 

*  iyta^iui  ri  Ic  x^^P^i  si|;niies  lo 
tind#rtake,  to  commence  «pon  any 
Ihitig.  Hckieelfs,  Lex.  Herod,  Larcber 
tmntbitM  *^  et  qooD  alloit  lui  roeHre 
\tm  dKlfet  Mcrjse*  eiitre  le^  tnaina.** 
I  do  not  thinlt  lUnt  riXir^  is  ever 
ijuken  in  tbe  tenie  of  sacred  tilings. 


4  I  read  with  Scbweighaeuser  aod 
Schneider  litcpiiortvvt^  the  meaning 
of  which  r«n  be  more  easily  gUfitsed 
tlian  Ibttt  of  htvpritniv^ty  particularly 
«B  HesycUius  givea  iQa-Kirnu  Ac*- 
*trii»,  a  dfserter,  a  ntnattatf  ittitte^  tA 
thp  explanatiun  ofSpriaTitCf  Schneider^ 
Gr,  Germ.  Lex.  %'^c.  <?*«<Sp»/<Tr«*w. 
Herftdotus  usea  the  expression  a^pfy^ra 
ivipa^oBa^  iv.  142.    Sihvcig. 

*  See  Matlhiae.Or.  Grajnsi.  ^  hS^^ 
or  serl.  %^i,  a.  itbit.  ?. 
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**  bacchanal,  and  is  transported  by  the  god?  If  you  credit  me 
*•  not,  follow  me,  anti  1  will  point  hiin  out  to  you.'*  The  chief 
men  among  the  ^Scythians  followed  this  individual,  who,  lead- 
tog  the  way,  secretly  placed  them  on  the  top  of  a  tower; 
-when  Scyhis  passetl  by  with  the  band  q{  bacchanalians^  and  the 
Scythians  beiield  him  join  the  revels,  they  regarded  it  as  a  very 
wofiil  calamity ;  they,  theretbre,  withdrew  out  of  the  towoj 
and  made  known  to  the  whole  army  what  they  had  seen.— 

80  When,  after  this  event,  IScylas  returned  home,  the  Scythians 
revolted  from  him^  placing  at  their  head  his  brother  Octaoia- 
sades,  born  of  the  danj^hler  of  Tereus.  Scylos  seeing  what 
was  going  on  against  him,  and  the  cause  of  it,  sought  refuge 
in  Thrace;  Octamasades,  informed  of  this,  led  his  army 
against  Thrace;  when  he  had  reached  as  far  as  the  banka  of 
the  Ister,  the  Thracians  marc!ied  out  to  o]>pose  him;  as  they 
were  on  the  point  of  joining  battle,'  Sitalces  sent  to  Octama- 
sades  the  following  message:  **  Wherefore  should  yoti  and  1 
"  try  one  another's  strength  ?  You  are  the  son  ot  my  sister, 
**  and  have  my  brother;  do  you  deliver  him  over  to  me,  and  I 
**  will  resign  to  you  your  brother  Scylas  ;  and  do  not  either  you 
**  or  I  hazard  the  fate  of  battle-'^*  This  message  Sitalces  ^ent 
him  by  means  of  a  herald ;  for  Octamasades  had  near  his 
person  a  fugitive  brotlicr  of  Sitalces :  Octamasades  a&seuted 
to  tliis  agreement,  and  delivering  up  to  Sitalces  his  own  ma- 
ternal uncle,  got  possession  of  his  brother  Scylas  :  as  soon  as 
Sitalces  bad  got  possession  of  his  brotlier,  he  marched  hb 
army  back ;  and  Octamasades  struck  off  the  head  of  Scyi 
on  tlie  spot.  Thus  scrupulously  do  the  Scythians  obdi^i 
their  institutions,  and  such  the  punishment  they  inflict  ou 
those  that  affect  foreign  rites. 

81  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  accurate  intelligence  rcr 
&pecting  the  popnlousness  of  tlie  Scythians,  but  have  h< 
opposite  statements  of  the  number;  as,  for  instance,  ^r 
&ome  that  they  arc  exceedingly  numerous,  tnui^/rom  others^ 
that  they  are  very  few,  for  such  a  nation  as  the  Scythians  ;* 
the  following,  however,  they  exposed  to  my  personal  obser^ 
vation.  Between  the  river  Borysthenes  and  tlie  Hypani«»  lies  a 


*  Lit.  **  dr)  not  you  r»r  I  bring  our 
ibrces  into  <laDg«r»"  ffrfjariy  being 
cqiilTRlent  to  vipl  irrpuTttfC, 

*  «c  SiciiOac  ilfai.  This  Liurcber 
Cranslalea  **  4  ne  comptiPr  quo  le5 
vferi tables  Scythes"—**  if  we  reckon 
titdy  the  true  Scythians  f  bat  if  that 
had  been  the  meaning  of  Herodotos, 
he  woultl  have  iiaid,  wc  <UifOiwf»  (or 


(JC  yv}}itiutC)  or  wc  yvijrriov^)  Trfi^gy 
fJvai.  The  niMining  of  Herodotus  h^ 
that  according  to  some  AccounU,  tb* 
namber  was  represented  too  »m&!I 
(understand  jeai  nipr 41  SXiyov^)  for  > 
nation  v^bicb  all  allow  to  be  very  nn. 
merous,  Sehveig.  Lex.  HmwL  Mtf. 
tic,  iv.  Sec  Malthtfte,  Or.  Oruai. 
p.  S83,  or  s«K*t.  5«. 
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counlryi  its  name  Exampacus ;  of  which  I  have  mode  mention 
a  little  before  this,  when  I  observed  thnt  tlicre  arises  therein  a 
bitter  source,  the  water  flowing  from  which  rentiers  the  Hy- 
pajiis  undrinkabie.'  In  that  phicc  lies  a  brazen  vase,  six  times 
the  size  of  the  bowl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pontiis,  dedicated  by 
Pausanias  the  son  of  Cleunibrotus;  he  who  has  not  perchance 
•een  this  brazen  vase,  may  lake  the  (bllowing  description  :  the 
'Tase  in  Scythia  holds  with  ease  six  hundred  amphorae;  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  is  six  fingers.  This  vase  the  natives, 
accordingly,  represent  to  have  been  made  from  arrow-heads ; 
for  their  king,  whose  name  was  Ariantas,  being  de&irous  of 
ascertaining  what  was  the  number  of  the  Scythians,'  com* 
maiided  all  of  them  to  brinir  each  the  head  of  an  arrovr; 
whoever  did  not  bring  one  he  threatened  him  with  death ;  a 
vast  quantity  of  arrow-heads  was,  of  consequence,  brought, 
and  the  king  dctcrnnned  u|>on  making  some  memorial  with 
ttiem  to  leave  l>ehind  him;  wherefore  he  caused  this  vase  to  be 
made  from  them,  and  consecrated  at  the  Exampaeus.  Such 
h  what  1  have  heard  resjKcting  the  number  of  tlie  Scythians. 
—This  country  possesses  nol!>iug  to  excite  our  astonishment  82 
if  ure  except*  its  streams,  which  are  by  for  the  largest  and 
most  numerous ;  I  will,  however,  mention  one  thing  deserving 
of  admiration,  that  it  presents,  in  addition  to  its  rivers  and 
vast  plains:  the  people  shew,  near  the  river  TyJ'as,  impressed 
on  a  rock,  the  step  tii  Hercules,  which  is  similar  to  a  man's 
track,  but  is  two  cubits  in  size.  Such  is  the  account  1  had 
to  give ;  I  now  return  to  the  history  which  1  was  about  to 
narrate*  at  the  beginning. 

Darius  having  commenced  his  warlike  preparations  to  in-  gs 
vaJe  die  Scythians,  and  sending  messengers  with  commands 
to  some  to  contribute  ti*oops  for  the  land  service,  to  others  to 
fit  out  siiips,  and,  lastly,  to  some  to  throw  a  bridge  athwart  the 
ThracianBosphorus;  Artabanus  the  son  of  Hystasj>es,whowas 
brother  to  Darius,  entreated  him  bj'no  means  to  lead  an  cxpedi- 
Ifion  against  theScyihianH,settingforth  as  a  reason  the  poverty  of 
the  Scytliians.  But,  seeing  that,  despite  of  his  salutary  counsel, 
he  could  not  persuade  the  king,  he  desistc<l :  and  Darius,  when 
oil  his  preparations  had  been  duly  made,  marched  his  army 
from  Susa. — At  that  time,  one  of  the  Persians,  Oebazus,  who  84 
had  three  sons,  and  all  in  the  army,  besought  Darius  to  leave 
'iivn  one:  the  prince  replied,  that  as  he  was  his  friend,  and 


»  See  c.  62 


r^  ir\ri9og  twv  ^KV0itttv,Ki\tvuv  fnv 


{Ti^tf  9f*r»fMiv  ^ffiXtcL,  Ttfi  nvyotta  (TKi-  '  Construction;  x^P*C  ^  ^ri  (txct) 

{ytfp}    ttvtii    'Afitavr^r,   (^ovXofuvov)  jrorouoitf,  r.  r,  A. 

[tovtnv  (a  |>liM3na9tir    structure,  fre-  *  ^la.    See  Mtttthme,  Gr.  Orainiii« 

in  the   older  authora^)  li^irai  p.  29S,  or  sect.  214,  i^ 
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made  io  incklerate  a  request,  he  would  leave  all  hh  ioocj 

Oebazus  was  accordingly  filled  with  joy,  fancying  that  be  ba< 

obtained  tlic  discharge  of  his  three  sons  from  the  campaign  tl 

but  Darius  gave  orders  to  his  attendants  to  put  to  death  nV 

the  sons  of  Oebazus ;  and  the  youths  having  been  execntedjl 

were  left  on  the  spot^^ 

85      Darius  having  marched  out  of  i^usa,  wfjen  he  had  reach< 

to  Calcbedon  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  the  bridge  bad  beefl| 

thrown  across,  went  aboard  a  ship,  and  sailed  up  towards  lh( 

Cyanean  rocks,  which  the  Grecians  represent  to  have  been  ii 

olden  timers  moveable,     Seatetl  in  the   saered   precinct^  h 

beheld  die  Pontiis,  a  sight  truly  magnificent  j  for  of  all  se« 

this  is  tlie  most  wonderfuL     Its  length  is  eleven  tlionsand  oi 

hundred  stades ;  its  breadth,  in  its  widest  part,  is  three  thou 

sand  three  hundred.     The  embouchure  of  this  sea   is   foi 

stades  broad;  the  neck  wliich'  constitutes  the  length  of  thi 

embouchure,  called  the  Bosphorus,  on  which  the  bridge  wi 

made,   is   one   hundred  and  twenty  stades*     This  Bosph* 

tus  stretches  to  the   Proponlis :   and  the   Propontis,  whi< 

is  live  hundred  stades  in  breadth,  and  fourteen  hundred 

lengthj  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Hellespont^  a  strnii 

seven  stades  broad  in  its  narrowest  port,  and  four  hundred  U 

length.     The  Hellespont  rolls  its  waters  into  the  broad  sell* 

86  which  we  call  the  Aegean. — These  measures  were  taken  in  the 

fbllowing  manner :  in  tiie  season  of  the  long  da}^  n  vessel  wfll 

make  generally  al>ou I  seventy  thousand  orgyiaeway ;  in  the  night 

sixty  thousand.'^    Now,  reckoning  from  tne  embouchure  of  the 

Euxiue  to  the  Phasis,  (and  that  is  the  direction  in  which  the 

Pontus  extends  mott  in  length)  it  is  a  voyage  of  nine  days  and 

eight  nights;  these  make  up  one  millton  one  hundred  and  ten 

thousand  wygiae;*  and  fi-om  these  orgjine  proceed  eleren 

thousand  one  hundred  stades.     From  Shidica  toThi  i, 

on  the  river  Thermodon,  (and  in  tliat  direction  the  i  i^ 

broadest,)  is  a  voyage  of  three  days  and  one  night,  and  these 

make  up  thirty-three  thousand  orgyine,  or  three  thousand 

three  hundred  stades.      lire  Pontus,  the  Bosphorus,  and  iIm* 


'  The  article  rA  rclalos  fofifj*'ocrav 

it  were,  in  paivnthi^ses. 

^  fiaKfifi^^ftoi ^ihiit  season  of  Uie  year 
in  which  tho  dftye  are  longer  than  the 
nights.  Schtteig.  Lex.  HevotL  If  Uie 
nuinbrc^  arc  ri|j(ht  in  this  ctiapleri,  it 
roust  be  alluweii  that  Ihe  historian 
espre&6«'8  hirwself  in  a  very  l<m:9e 
maiiBicr^  rhe  diflVrence  between  the 
voynge  by  day  «nd  that  by  uight, 
b«!i0g  only  not  MTtathf  nnd^iu  ninny 


clrcuiQstaiices  always  retard  naviga* 
tion  in  the  dark^  the  duys  and  nights 
muBthiive  been,  it  would  seem,  pretty 
nearly  equal.     Tfandat. 

-ymiwv;  theeie  words  Lardicr  tinder- 
stands  to  tfi^nify  IIO^IOO  he 
thf^reiorc  proposes  to  re,  il' 
UaTovfivptuCtr  '  '  '  ij- 
hatuser  prov«  ,iK 
readings  arc  t  ,  ..  ij 
1,110^  orygiao. 
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HfHctponty  have  been  measured  in  thi»  manner  by  myseiFj 
and  the  result  was  such  as  1  have  said*  The  Pontus'  exhibits 
Hkewiise  a  lake  which  discharges  its  waters  into  it  and  i%i  not 
much  inferior  Ln  size;  this  lake  is  called  Maeotis,  and  likewise 
•*  the  mother  oFtlie  Pontus." 

Dariu^  having  tyken  a  view  of  the  Eiixine,  sailed  back  to  87 
brid^,  the  architect  of  which  was  Mandrocles  of  Samos: 
contenif)lating  likewise  the  Bosphorns,  he  erected  on  its 
shores  two  pillars  oC  wliitc  stone,  carving  on  them  inscrrji- 
tions^  on  the  one  in  the  Assyrian  hni^ua^re,  and  on  llie  other 
in  tiie-Greek,  which  t^.ive  an  account  of  all  the  nutiousj*  he 
had  in  his  army;  and  his  army  consisted  of  all  the  nations  he 
ruled  orer.  The  total  of  these  in  tens  of  thousands,  without 
rcekonir^g  the  Heet,  was  seventy,  the  horse  included  :  the 
Mps  amounted  to  six  hunilred*  These  pillars  the  By/antines, 
stih  V  to  these  events,  conveyed  to  their  city,  and  cm- 

pUn  111  for  an  altar  to  Diana  Orthosin,  with  t lie  excep- 

tion of  one  block ;  which  was  lefV  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Byzantium,  and  is  covered  with  AssyTian  letters.  The  spot 
of  the  Bosphorus  where  king  Darius  joined  the  two  continents 
by  a  bi'id^f,  must,  as  I  conjecture,  have  been  half  way  be- 
tween Byzantium  and  the  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine. 
— Darius,  after  this,  beiof^  delighted  with  tlie  bridge,*  pre-  88 
sented  the  architect  Mandrocles  of  Samos  with  ten  of  every 
tiling:*  out  of  which,  Mandrocles,  having  caused  to  lie 
^minted  a  picture,  representing  Ibe  bridge  athwart  the  Bos- 
])J]oruB,  king  Darius  seated  on  an  elevated  throne,  and  his 
army  passing  over,  dedicattnl  it  as  a  firstling  in  the  temple  of 
Juno^  adding  the  following  inscription  :  "  Matuliocles,  who 
"  threw  the  brixige  across  fkhy  Bosphorus,  dedicateti  this 
**  memorial  to  Juno;  having  compassed  to  himself  a  crown, 
"  to  die  8amians  glory,  by  perfecting  the  work  to  the  mind 
**  of  Darios."  This  was,  therefore,  the  memorial  of  the  man 
who  made  the  bridge. 

Darius,  having   rewarded   Mandrocles,   passefl  over  into  89 
£orope;  but  he  had  previously  given  orders  to  the  Ion  inns  to 
sail  into  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  river  Ister;  and  when  they 
had  reached  the  Ister,  to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  stream. 


*  i  TIoKrof  o»Voc;  thU  Ppntv*^  pro- 
bmbty  to  dijtinguiiih  it  from  the  tieigh- 
b^nrinfi;  Hcllpspont.    Schweig', 

*»  y^Mft^ara  inual  be  tnken  in  the 
«eii§c  of  in^cripfirtna^  and  Wrta  con- 
gtrucd  111  ti  Willi  YfrdftftaTa. 

^   *nL'  ''«  "  temporary;'^ 

when  cf\>«'*;   if*  used   lo  e^i press  a 
bridg<^,  ihe  vrunl  yi^t^pa  muel  be  ttn< 


derstood.    The  bridge  uver  the  Bos- 
phorus was  of  boatB . 

<  The  Gwek  ij  IcMpfttraro  waeik 
rciea,  he  mnde  him  a  present  of  ten 
IhiagB  of  rvery  kind  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  gave  him  ten  of  nil  the  kinds  of 
UkingB  his  prcsenl  cnnsisted  of.  Lar- 
chtrr.  We  hdme  met  with  irdf  ia  a  si- 
milar sense,  i.  aO,  Hi.  18. 
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and  ihero  await  for  him;  for  l\w  loniatis,  Aeolians,  itnd  HolH 
lespoutincs,  were  at  the  head  of  the  uavnl  arnuiment,     Thd 
fleet,  accordingly,  liaviii^  snilecl  by  the  Cyaneati  rocksj  stoercd' 
direct  for  the  Ister;  and  having  advanced  up  the  stream  tw< 
days'  sail  from  the  sea,  threw  a  bridge  acr4>ss  that  part'  ofth^ 
river  where  the  mouths  of  the  Ister  ihverge.     Mcninvhile, 
Darius^  after  passing  over  the  Bosphorus  on  the  bridge,  ad^i 
vanced  through  Thrace;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  aource^^ 

90  of  the  river  Tearus,  encampetl  for  three  days. — Tlie  I'earui 
is  said   l>y  the  surrounding  iniiabitants   to  be  the  best 
streams,  in  vnriouii  respects  conducive  to  the  cure  of  di8or<«^ 
ders,  but  more  particularly  tliat  it  heals  the  scab  in  man  mn' 
horse.     Its  springs  are  tliirty-eight  in  number,  gushing  outi 
of  one  and  the  same  rock;  some  of  which  are  cold,  othei 
hoL     The  distance  to  these  sources  is  equal  from  the  city  cfi 
Heraeuni,  near  Perinthus,  and  from  that  of  Apoilonia  on  tl 
Euxinc,  eacli  being  two  days'  journey.     The  Tearus  disem- 
bogues itself  into  the  river  Contadesdus;  the  Contadcsdui 
into  the  Agrianes;  and  the  Agrianes  into  the  Hebrus;  whrcl 

91  latter  falls  into  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Aenos — ^When  Darius 
therefore,  jjud  reached  this  river,  having  pitclied  his  camp^^ 
and  being  delighted  witli  the  stream,  he  erected  a  pillar  thei 
likewise,  carving  on   it  an  inscription,  the  purport  of  whicl 
was  :  **  Tiic  heads  of  Tearus  aJlbnl  tlie  best  and  mofct  bcaul 
**  ful  waters  of  nil  streams;  and  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
*'  of  all  men,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  the  Per&iaos,rj 
**  and  of  the  whole  continent,  came  to  these  soui*ces  as  be 
**  leading  his  army  against  the  Scj^hians."    Such  acconhni 

92  was  the  inscription  placcHl  here. — Marching  from  hence, 
rius  came  to  another  river,  the  name  of  which  is  the  Artis* 
cus;  it  flows  tJirough  the  country  ofthe  Odryses:  accordin 
when  he  was  come  to  the  banks  of  tliis  river,  he  acted  as  lo 
lows :  having  pointed  out  a  particular  spot  to  his  army,  hi 
gave  orders  that  every  man  should,  as  he  passed  by  the  de^ 
£i^nate<i  place,  cast  one  stone;  when  the  army  had  completctl 
his  commands,  leaving  in  this  place  large  heaps  of  stones,  he 
led  his  troops  forward* 

93  Previously  to  his  arrival  on  the  banks  ofthe  Ister,  the  first 
people  he  subdued  were  the  Getae,  who  call  themselves  immor- 


^t 


'  av^nv  i»igniBe«,  literally,  a  neck; 
hence  ractaphoHcally  it  i&  applied  lu 
an  isthmus,  the  continent  heiag  re- 
girderi  as  tlie  body,  and  tlu'  peninsula 
HM  the  heady  uaited  by  the  isUimus  or 
n£ck  'y  so  ag^iu  it  is  applied  to  a 
sOnait,  the  main  sea  being  regarded  as 


tke  bodVf  and  the  interior  »eft  OA 
head,  uulted  bj/  ihn  n trait  or  neck. 
this  passage  Ihe  wurd  is  u^ed  to 
press  that  part  ofthe  river  where 
difit»r*;iit  embouchures  branch  out  Ji 
SQ  nian>  heada  from  ihe  main  binlj 
the  stream.  See  Schtfeig,  Let.  U€r»d, 
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t^l;  furtlieTliraciamlhat  inhabit  Salmydessiis,  and  ihosc dwell* 
iD^abc '  '  itics  of  Apollunia  and  Mesanibria,whonre  named 
the  St  :•  aiul   Nipsaei,  gave  themselves  up  to  Daiius 

without  %liUng;  but  the  Getae,  after  an  obstinate  defence, 
were  quickly  reduced  to  slavery ;  itiey  are  the  most  valiant 
and  equitable  of  tlie  Thraeianb. — These  people  pretend  to  be  91 
immurtal  in  the  following  manner:  they  believe  that  they 
never  die^  but  that  he  who  departs  this  life  goes  to  the  genius 
Zabnoxis;  some  among  them  believe  that  thifi  god  is  the 
sanrte  with  Gcbeleizis.  Ever)'  live  years  they  pitch  upon  one 
of  their  number  by  lot,  whom  they  despatch  as  a  messenger 
U>  this  Zalmoxis^  commissioning  him  with  what  they  at  the 
time  Want:  the  manner  in  which  they  send  the  messenger 
is  this«  Some  of  them,  placed  in  a  h'ne^  hold  three  javeUns; 
while  others,  laying  hold  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  ilie  indivi- 
dual Uiat  is  to  be  despatched  to  Zalmoxis,  after  swinging  him 
for  some  tinte,  toss  htm  alo(^,  so  as  he  may  fall  on  the  points 
of  the  javelins.  If,  accordingly,  the  man  is  transfixed,  and 
diesi,  Uie  god  is  thought  to  be  propitious  to  them  ;  if  he  does 
not  die,  tliey  blame  tne  messenger  himself,  declaring  that  he 
must  be  a  wicked  man  ;  after  reproaching  him^  they  send  an- 
oLber^  g^vi^^  It'"^  their  commissions  while  he  is  yet  alive* 
Thete  same  Thracians,  in  case  of  thuntler  and  lightning,  hurl 
their  shafts  upwards  against  heaven,  and  threaten  the  god,  for 
they  do  not  believe  there  is  any  divinity  but  their  own, — As  95 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  Grecians  resident  on  the  Euxine 
and  Hellespont,  this  Zalmoxis,  who  was  a  human  being,  was 
a  slave  at  Samos,  and  in  the  service  of  Pythagoras  the  son  of 
Mnesarchus ;  afterwards,  having  obtained  his  freedom,  he 
anMsseil  great  wealth,  with  which  he  returned  into  his  own 
country.  Seeing  the  wretchetl  and  gro&s  manner  of  living 
among  the  Thracians,  this  Zalmoxis,  as  they  narrate,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  Ionian  usages,  and  had  better  man- 
ners than  those  in  use  among  his  countrymen,'  inasmuch  as 
bo  had  been  connected  with  the  Grecians,  and  with  Pythago- 
TW»f  one  of  the  most  profound^  of  the  Greek  philosoj>hei's, 
erected  a  hall,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  receive  and  feast  the 
first  men  among  his  Icllow-citizens,  instructing  them  mean- 
while, that  neither  he  himself,  nor  his  companions,  nor  their 
posterity  for  ever,  would  die,  but  go  to  some  place  where  tliey 


'  See  Htiithiae,  On  Oraoitn.  p,6$3, 


nU   r.\ui[i|' 


'k  b,  0¥  r^?  d^OiVKTrnry 
/jcr  wtahMt  phihaapher, — 
uf  Uie  figure  caUcd  Xiro- 


n7c,  /«««tfic,  and  which  is  verj?  cotD* 
mon  in  Uie  Grct^k  nnd  Latin  auUiors. 
LarxhtT,  Sot*  >Utihiaii,  Gr.  Grainni. 
p.  009,  or  sect,  463* 


nn 
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would  live  to  oil  eternity,  in  possession  of  every  blessing.  At 
the  game  time*  he  was  acting  in  the  manner  just  described, 
and  giving  those  instruction,  ne  caused  to  be  made  an  under- 
ground chamber;  and  when  that  was  brought  to  an  end,*  he 
ciisappeared  from  among  the  Scythians.  Going  down  into  the 
undcr-wround  chamber,  Jie  tlicre  remained  for  three  years; 
meanwhile  his  countrymen  lamented  and  bewailed  him  as  be- 
ing dead ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  he  made  his  appearance 
among  the  Thracians;  and  so  what  Zalraoxis  had  told  them 

96  was  made  credible.  Such  he  is  said  to  have  done. — Witii 
respect  to  this  Zalmoxis,  and  the  under-ground  chamber,  I 
do  not  refuse  all  belief  to  what  is  narratcMl,  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  I  attach  over  much  credit  to  it;  for  I  think 
this  Zalmoxis  must  have  existed  many  years  previously  to 
Pythagoras.  \^4iether  Zalmoxis  was  some  man,  or  that  he 
is  some  national  deity  of  the  Getae,  I  take  my  leave  of  him* 
The  people,  however,  who  observe  the  ceremony  I  have  des- 
cribed, being  subjugated  by  the  Persians,  foUowcd  in  the 
train  of  the  army. 

97  When  Darius,  witli  !ns  land  foixres,  had  reached  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Danube^  and  all  had  passed  over  at  the  place 
above-mentioned,  he  commanded  the  loiiians  to  unraoor 
the  bridge,*  and  follow  him  with  the  crews  of  the  ships 
land.  But  as  the  lonians  were  about  to  break  the  bridge 
and  to  do  as  he  commanded,  Coes  the  son  of  Erxandrus^  who 
was  the  general  of  the  Mitylenians,  addressed  Darius  in  tJie 
following  words,  having  previously-  asked  whether  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  prince  to  receive  counsel  from  one  who 
wished  to  point  out  something:  **  Sire,  as*  thou  ait  about  to 
**  lead  thine  army  into  a  country  whereof  no  part,  it  is  well 
*'  known,  is  cultivated,  nor  is  there  any  inhabited  city,  do 
*'  thou  suiFei'  now  this  bridge  to  remain  where  it  is,  leaving 
**  as  guards  over  it  them  who  have  made  it.  And  it^  meet- 
**  ing  with  the  Scythians,  we  ijucceed  according  to  our  de- 
"  sires,  a  return  is  at  hand  for  us ;  and  again,  even  should 
"  we  not  be  able  to  meet  with  them,  still  will  a  safe  retreat 
"  be  open  to  us :  Ibr  1  by  no  means  fear  our  being  \ivorited 


K)r 


1  jv^  -  '  -  •  •  il>'  rovT*^^  ^\%m — in- 
terim. Schwejghaeuscr,  in  his  Latm 
verftioD,  takea  these  word*  aa  relating 
to  avlfnt&vi^  but  retracts  liis  opinion 
in  the  Lex,  Herod. 

*  iraMrcX((iii£  tl^t^  eqtrivalrnt  to 
irai^reXif  t;v.  See  Mallhiiie,  Or. 
Chimin,  p,  038,  or  aect.  0O4. 


— **  havi»|<  itiifastetied  the  tempot 
brid^ce."  The  bridge  waa  made 
boats. 

*  yap  J  Ylt^d  in  the  Mose  of  whiek 
we  hare  already  seen  so  tnmy  ia«j 
stances,  MattliiaefGr  GniiiiiiL.p. ! 
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■*f  in  battle  by  the  Sintbians ;  but  rather,  thai  not  being  aUe 


to 


I 


f 


Hapl) 


tneet  with    theiii^  wc  may  suffer  in  our  wanderings* 
some  one 


may  my  that  I  speak  thus  for  my  ow 


**  sake,  that  I  may  remain ;  but  I  suggest,  my  loril,  that  opi- 
"  nion  whicii  seems  to  mo  tfie  most  a<lvantageous;  and,  be  it 
"  aa  it  may,  1  myself  will  follow,  nor  will  I  be  left  behind.*'* 
Darius  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  advice,  and  answeral 
him  thus:  *'  My  Lesbian  host,  when  I  am  returned  safe  back 
**  to  my  home,  fail  not  to  appear  before  me,  so  iliat  1  may 
"  repay  thee  by  my  good  services  for  ihy  good  eounsel.'* — 
Having  so  said,  and  made  sixty  knots  in  a  strop,  he  eoiivened  cjg 
the  tyrants  of  the  lonians  to  council,  and  addressed  them  in 
the  following  words :  **  Men  of  lonia,^  I  retract  the  resolution 
**  which  i  first  made  known  to  you  with  respect  lo  the 
"  bridge;  keep  this  strop,  and  do  as  follows  :  as  soon  as  you 
"  see  I  have  departet!  against  the  Scythians,  conmiencing 
•*  from  that  time,  unfasten  one  knot  every  day;  and  if,  during 
^*  ihnt  tinje,  I  do  not  appear,  and  as  njany  days  as  there  are 
**  knots. are  gone  by,  do  you  sait  back  to  your  own  comitry ;' 
**  but  till  that  time,  for  such,  on  second  thought^;,  is  my  de- 
•*  termination,  do  you  guard  the  bridge  with  all  care  and  vi- 
**  giJance;  by  so  doing,  you  will  much  gratify  me."  Darius^ 
having  iso  spoken,  hastened  his  march  forwards. 

The  part  of 'f  brace  that  extends  to  the  sea  lies  before  the  99 
Scythian  territory;*  where  the  country  bends  inwards  to 
fonn  ft  bay'  Scylhia  succeeds,  and  into  that  latter  territory 
the  Ister  rolls  its  waters,  directing  its  embouchure  towarda 
the  south-ea«t.  Reckoning  from  the  Ister,  I  now  proceed  to 
fFf\»e  a  sketch  of  thc'  dimensions  of  the  Scythian  territory 
along  the  shore;*  from  the  Istcr  commences  Old  Scythia,"  ly- 
ing tawarils  the  south,  as  far  as  tlic  city  called  Carcinites;  from 

I  ay  Xii^Ocii}v*  Se«  Mattliiaf,  Gr. 
Crftinm.  p.  T5©,  or  sect,  514,  3, 

*  MattLiae,  Or.  Gnuuui.  p.  GtO,  or 
st^U  410.  7. 

*  MaUhitte^Or.  Graniro.  p.  072,  or 
pcct.  466j  ]. 

*  TMs  sentetico  admitj  of  two  con- 
•tnicliat)& ;  first,  >/  Opfjticr;  (card)  rb 
it;  OdXutTuav  rrpoKiiTai  rf/c  SicvOtxi^c 
yr/j.,  tlijtt  part  of  Thrace   that  goes 

i»  lo  Ihc  aea  lies  before  ScyS* In. 
^ri  Bpiftxr)  Tpdcarat  rnL'  £ir<^ 


where  the  gulf  of  Thrace  tetmlnattM** 
Schwpjghaeuser  explains  it,  **  ubi  si- 
nus ducilur  huju3  rcKionis,  (i.  e.  ul>i 
in  sitium  circumducitur  Itaec  rcgio,) 
ihi  Tliraciam  oxcipil  Scythin.** 

•  I  proceed  to  describe  the  ^tai  of 
Scytbia  mth  regard  to  ineA^ure.  ic 
/ilrpi}<r(v,  Matthiae^  Gr.  Gnimin.  p. 
886. 

f  nQx^H  Sro^uri),  that  is  to  saj^ 
Old  Scythia,  the  territory  occupied 
bjr  the  ScUhians  previously  to  their 
cKpuUiun  of  the  Cimmerian!},  and  the 
Thrace  lies  before  that  part  of  Scythia    eitten&ion  of  their  froolierB  eastM'ard. 
thM  extM)d«  m  Uie  mil.  Svhtcei^,     Ptncinf;  oae'»  self  at  thc 

Ayoiiivov  K.  r.X.     The    north  extremity  of  Scythia,  and  tiini 
^>  is  by  no  menns  clear,     iiig  one's  face  tow  ardtf  thc  Chersone- 
..-laics,  "a  rendroit  oii     fus  Taurica^  or  Crimea,  Scythia  will 
ffnii  le  gfolfe  de  Thrarc,  af  tht  spat     lie  to  the  south.    Lvrfher, 
VOL,    I*  S  S 
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this  latter  place,  the  country  leading  down  to  the  tea,  which 
is  mountainous,  and  stretches  out  into  the  Pontus,  is  occupied 
by  the  Tauric  tribe  as  far  as  the  Chersonesus  Trachea;' 
which  last  extends  to  the  eastern  sea ;'  for  two  portions  of  the 
confines  of  Scytliia  go  down  to  the  sea,  one  to  that  of  the 
south,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  east,  as  is  the  case  with 
Attica;  and  the  Tauri  occupy  a  portion  of  Scythia  pretty 
nearly,  as  if  some  other  nation,  and  not  the  Athenian,  inlia^ 
bited  the  Sunian  promontory,  where  its  cape  projects  iartliest 
into  the  sea,  from  the  Thoric  district  to  that  of  Anaphlystus; 
this,  I  say,  comparing  small  things  with  great ;  such  is  the 
Tauric  region.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  that  have  not 
sailed  around  those. parts  of  Attica,  I  will  explain  by  another 
example;  it  is,  then,  as  if  in  lapygin,  another  nation,  and  not 
the  lapyges,  beginning  at  port  Brundusium,  should  divide 
the  country  as  far  as  Tarentum,  and  occupy  the  promontory; 
I  mention  those  two  only,  though  I  could  name  many  other 

100  places  to  which  Taurica  might  be  compared.' — From  Taurica 
the  Scythians  occupy  the  country  above  the  Tauri,  and  the 
parts  to  the  eastern  sea,  which  lie  wcbiward  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus  and  the  Pal  us  Maeotis,  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais, 
which  discharges  itself  into  an  arm  of  that  lake.  So  that  from 
the  Ister,  in  the  parts  running  inland,  Scythia  is  enclosed 
first  by  the  Agathyrsi,  next  by  the  Neuri ;  after  these,  by  the 

101  Androphagi;  and  lastly,  by  the  Melanchlaeni. — Scythia,  being 
nearly  four-cornered,  two  of  its  parts,  stretching  to  the  sea,*  is 
equal  in  the  dimension  running  upland,  and  that  extending 
along  the  sea:  for  from  the  Ister  to  the  Borysthenes  is  a  ten 
days' journey;  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Palus  Maeotis  is 
likewise  ten  days' ;  and  from  the  sea  upland  to  the  Melan- 
chlaeni, situate  above  the  Scythians,  is  twenty  days'  journey. 

'  Herodotus  is  not  here  speaking  beinf;;  either  included  or  excladed^— 

of  a  pftninsula,  but  of  a  Greek  city  Translat. 

which  bore  the  name  of  Chersonesus  ^  Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  Hero- 
Trachea.  Stephanus  Byzant.  says  so  dtttus  means  by  the  eastern  sea  ^t 
expressly,  and  even  quotes  this  pas-  portion  of  the  Euxine  east,  in  reUtioa 
sage  of  our  historian.  Larcher.  It  to  Scythia,  beginning  at  the  Ister/— 
mast,  however,  be  observed,  with  Others  are  of  opinion  that  he  meant 
Schweighaeuser,  that  KarrjKtiv  can  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
be  predicated  only  of  a  country,  and  ^  This  is  equivalent  to  fvo  f^  Xiy^y 
that  the  city  of  Chersonesus  stood  on  raDr«,  rroXXa  dWa  Xfyw  irap6i^uK, 
the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  ;  oTc  foice  ^  TavpiKTj.  Schweifc. 
whereas  Herodotus  says  of  the  Cher-  *  r&v  Ho  fitpktov  KarrfKOprtav  »c 
•onesas  Trachea,  that  Ic  OdXafrtrav  OaXacraav  ;  this  Larcher  translates, 
ri}y  irpbc  dnijXuoTijv  dvifiov  icar^rct.  "  et  deux  de  ses  cotes  (a  mistake  of 
Tlie  reader  must  likewise  rt member,  the  press,  probably,  for  cot/s,)  s'^ten- 
that  iikxpt  expresses  a  boundary  of  dant  lo  long  de  la  mer.''  Bcloe  has 
lime, j>lace,  or  number,  that  boundary  given  a  similar  translation,  without,  I 

think,  safficient  authority.    Unmsfaf. 
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One  day's  journey  I  compute  at  two  hundred  stadcs>  so  that 
the  extent  of  Scythia  crossways  is  four  thousand  stades;  and 
upways  leading  inland  the  same  number  of  stades;  such  h 
this  country  with  regard  to  its  extent.' 


<  The  description,  or,  rather,  rough 
oatlioe  given  by  Herodotus  in  these 
three  chapters,  presents  very  great 
difficulties.  The  translators  and  com- 
meatators  seem  to  take  for  granted 
tluit  the  historian  considered  Scythia 
as  having  two  sides,  each  of  twenty 
days*  length,  on  the  sea,  the  south 
aide  stretching  along  the  Euxine,  and 
the  east  along  the  Paius  Maeotis, 
which  Herodotus,  say  they,  regarded 
•a  forming  a  right  angle  with  the 


Euxine  at  the  isthmus  of  the  Cherso* 
nesus  (Crimea:)  now  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and 
Paius  Maeotis,  far  from  forming  any 
thing  like  a  right  angle,  run  pretty 
nearly  in  one^and  the  same  direction, 
that  is  to  say,  from  south  south.west 
to  north  north-east.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  historian  may  be  cleiired  of 
the  charge  of  ignorance  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  many  others. 


I  aoppose  that  Herodotus,  when  he 
wrote  this  description,  imagined  him- 
self standing  somewhere  near  the 
nKmth  of  the  Borysthenes ;  the  Eux- 
ine, stretching  before  him  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosphorus,  he  would  naturally 
adl  the  southern  8ea;^the  Paius  Mae- 
otis, stretching  on  his  left  hand,  he 
wonld  as  naturally  call  Uie  eastern 
■ea.  Having  described  the  bounda- 
ries of  Scythia,  in  the  direction  of  the 
■ea  from  the  Ister  to  the  Tanais,  and 
girm  his  reader  an  idea  of  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Tauri,  he  enu- 
■lerates  the  inland  boundaries.  Ho 
then  tells  us  that  Scythia  forms  a 
•qaare,  of  which  two  parts  go  down 
to  the  sea,  one  to  the  Euxine,  another 
to  the  Pal  as  Maeotis  ;  these  two 
parts  of  the  quadrangle  are  narked 


in  the  wood-cut  afr,  be:  the  direc- 
tion Trapa  ri^v  OaKacrffaVf  I  take  to  be 
ac ;  he  certainly  cannot  mean  literally, 
the  way  along  the  coast,  for  Herodo- 
tus having,  at  any  rate,  been  to  £x- 
ampaeus,  (see  c.  81)  must  surely  have 
been  aware  of  the  indentures  of  the 
shore:  &vi>  Tov'larpov  must  mean,  I 
think,  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Ister  within  the  territory  of  the  Scy- 
thians, that  is  to  say,  the  place  where 
the  Ister  first  touches  the  country  of 
Scythia  ;  from  thence,  the  shortest 
way,  to  some  part  of  the  Borysthenes, 
say  the  point  6,  was  ten  days'  jour- 
ney :  in  the  same  line,  leaving  to  tho 
right  the  Tauri,  to  the  Pains  Maeotia 
(including  that  part  of  the  shore  oc- 
cupied  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake  by  the  ScythiaoS))  was  anothes 
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102  The  Scythians,  taking  into  consideration  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough  alone  to  repel  Darius*s  army  in  a  drawn 
battle,  despatched  ambassadors  to  the  neighbouring  people^ 
the  kings  of  whom  consequently  met  and  held  council,  seeing 
that  the  invading  army  was  numerous,  'i'he  kings  that  as- 
sembled were  the  following ;  those  respectively  of  the  Tauri, 
the   Agathyrsi,  Neuri,   Androphagi,   Melanotilaeni,  Geloniy 

103  Budini,  and  Sauromatae.-=rThe  Tauri,  one  of  these  nations^ 
use  the  following  institutions.  They  offer  up  to  Iphigenia' 
those  that  are  wrecked,  and  such  of  the  Grecians  as  they  can 
lay  hands  on ,  being  driven  on  their  shores;  the  sacrince  is 
performed  thus ;  having  completed  the  preparatory  ceremo- 
riies,*  they  strike' the  victim  on  the  head  with  a  club;  and 
then,  according  to  the  account  of  some,  they  hurl  the  body 
from  the  cliff,  (for  the  temple  stands  on  a  precipice,)  and  ex- 
pose the  head  on<  a  pole ;  others,  however,  agreeing  in  what 
IS  said  respecting  the  head,  deny  that  the  body  is  rolled  down 
the  cliff,  but  assert  that  it  is  buried  under  ground.  The  ge- 
nius to  whom  they  offer  sacrifice  is,  as  the  Tanri  themselves 
assert,  Iphigenia  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon.  To  such  of 
their  enemies  as  fall  into  their  hands,  they  do  as  follows; 
having  cut  off  the  head,  the  Taurian  takes  it  to  his  own  house  ;^ 
and  then  sticking  it  on  a  long  pole,  raises  it  very  high  above 
the  house,  and  even  higher  than  the  chimney;  these  they  stick 
lip,  according  to  their  own  representation,  as  guards  over  the 
whole  household.     These  people  live  by  plunder  and  war. — 

104?  The  Agathyrsi  are  the  most  effeminate' of  men,  and  generally 
wear  golden  ornaments ;  they  frequent  their  females  in  com- 
mon, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  all  relations,  and  belonging 
all  to  one  family,  neither  jealousy  nor  hatred  should  arise 
among  them ;  in  their  other  institutions  they  nearly  resemble 

105  the  Tnracians. — The  Neuri  have  the  same  usages  as  the 
Scythians.  One  generation  previous  to  the  expedition  of 
Darius,  they  were  compelled*  to  abandon  the  whole  of  their 

* 

ten  days' journey,  making  the  dimen-  bogues    into    the    Palus   Maeotifl. — 

sion  of  Scy thia  (Trapd  r^v  9aKa<T<Tav,  Thmtlat. 

or  tA  iviKapfTui,)  marked  in  the  cut  *  ry  Ua^vi^.  Thfs  vif^^w,  as  we 
nCf  twenty  days'  journey.  From  the  arc  informed  at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
shore  to  the  north  boundaries,  or,  as  ter,  was  Iphigenia  the  daughter  of 
Herodotus  expresses  it,  from  the  sea  Agamemnon. 

fo  the  Melanchlaeni,  in  the  direction  *  jcarapla/irvot.  See  p.  296,  note  I. 

(rd6p0m)c/,  for  instance,  was  likewise  *  This  epithet  does  not,  one  would 

twenty  days'  journey.    I  conclude,  think,  apply  to  a  nation  that  acted 

tiierefore,  that  in  the  Scythian  para)-  with  so  much  readiness  and  rigoDr, 

lelognun,  three  sides  were  inland,  and  when  the  Scythians  applied  to  them 

the  fourth  ran  north  north-east  from  for  assistance. 

the  spot  where  the  Ister  enters  Scy-  *  See  p.  IT^^note  1. 
thia  to  that  where  the  Tanais  disem- 
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territory,  bv  renson  of  a  vast  quanliiy  of  serpents  j  a  great 
number  ol  which  their  own  soil  produced,  nltlioufrh  the 
greater  portion  altucketl  them  from  the  deserts  higher  up, 
until  being  overcome,  the  inhabitants,  abandoning  their  own 
cotnUry,  withdrew  to  that  of  the  Bndini,  It  would  appear 
tliat  thesjc  men  are'  niarricians;  for  it  is  said'  by  the  Scythians 
And  Greeks  establisJicd  in  Scjthia,  that  once  in  every  year 
each  of  the  Neiiri  becomes  a  wolf  for  a  few  days,  ami  then 
returns  again  to  liis  first  .^hape;  the  Scythians  cannot  make 
IOC  believe  these  tales;  they,  nevertheless,  assert  them,  ac- 
eontpanying  their  assertions  with  oaths. — The  Androphagi  106- 
have  the  most  savage  custom  of  all  nations;  neither  distri- 
buting justice,  nor  having  any  laws  :  they  are  nomades,  and 
nenta  similar  to  the  Scythians;  thev  have  a  distinct 
and  are  tlie  only  man-eaters  of  afl  these  tribes. — 
Tlic  Melanchlaeiii  all  wear  black  garments,  from  whence  they  107 
take  their  appellation  ;  they  observe  the  Scythian  usages. — 
The  Budini,  who  are  a  large  and  inm^erous  people,  are  all  108^ 
over  of  a  deep  sea-green  and  red  colour.*  There  is  a  wooden 
city  built  in  their  land,  the  name  of  whicli  i^  Gelonus ;  thr 
dimensions  of  the  wall  on  each  side  are  thirty  stades;  it  is 
lofty»  and  all  constructed  of  wcod ;  their  houses  and  sacred 
buiUlings  are  likewise  of  wood  ;  lor  there  are  in  that  place 
templets  erected  to  the  Grecian  gods,  providetl  after  the  Gre- 
cian fashion  with  images  and  altars  and  wooden  naves ;  the 
inhabitants  likewise  celebrate  triennial  festivals  to  Bacchus, 
and  perform  bacchanalians.  The  Geloni  are,  in  fact,  origi- 
nally Grecians;  and  having  been  driven  from  the  staples, 
catne  to  settle  among  the  Budini;  they  also  have  a  language 
partly  Scythian  and  partly  Greek, — The  Budini  do  not  use  109 
the  same  dialect  with  the  Geloni,  nor  is  their  mode  of  Hving 
the  same;  for  the  Budini,  being  aborigines,  are  nomades,  and 
the  only  ones  of  those  ^in  that  quarter  that  devour  lice; 
whcrcits  tlie  Geloni  cultivate  the  soil,  eat  corn,  and  possess 
gardens;  nor  are  they  at  all  similar  to  the  Budini,  whether 
in  countenance  or  in  colour.  The  Budini  are,  nevertheless, 
iroproperly  called  Geloni  by  the  Greeks.  Their  country  is 
wholly  covered  with  all  kinds  of  trees;  and^n  the  most  woody 
part  of  the  forest  Uce  a  large  and  spacious  lake,  around  which 


*  Kti^tn'tovffiv  JfcK.  This  exi^res- 
uoQ  i»  v«r7  caminun  in  Plato  and 
Xrnoplion,  Ktv^wtifti  (ro^>c  ti^  tltfuij 
*♦  It  nijTpfvirP  he  13  H  philufiopher/* — 
PI  '  ph^  quoted  by  Jjvrcher, — 

^  ^(■^  ^luiihU^,  GrtJmniau  p. 812, 


»  Sec  IMttUhiaejGj-.GrtroiD.  p,  04T, 
or  sect,  012,  iii. 

*  Thi*  lit  undeMlood  by  some  to  be 
the  natural  colour  of  Uie  eyra,  hair, 
)uid  skiD  ;  by  others  it  ia  taken  Ui  al- 
lude to  the  substancfs  with  whicb 
ihey  smeared  their  bodtes. 
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are  marshes  and  recik :  in  this  Inke  otters  and  beavers  an 

caught,  and  nnothcr  sort  of  aniniiil  with  a  four-oornercil  head|< 
the  *ikins  of  which  m*e  sewed  oti  as  a  flounce  to  their  garments; 
and  whose  testicles  are  useful  in  the  cure  of  hysteric  diseases. 

110  The  following  acconnt  is  <^ivon  respeclinfp  the  Sauromatae-. 
Wlien  the  Grecians  had  fought  aj^ainst  the  Amazons,  (the 
Scythians  call  the  Amazons,  Oeorpala;  a  name  which  signi- 
fies, in  our  lanjjuaffe,  Man-slavers;  for  the  JScvthians  call  a 
man  Oeor,  and  to  kill,  Pata,)  then,  as  the  report  ^oes,  the 
Grecians,  having  beaten  them  in  the  battle  of  the  Thermo- 
don,  sailed  away,  having  aboard  of  three  vessels  as  many  of 
the  Amazons  as  they  could  take  prisoners ;  wlien  at  sea,  the 
Amazons  fell  on  the  men,  and  cut  them  to  pieces:  they  knew 
nolhinf^,  however,  of  navigation,  and  couhl  use  neither  the 
rudder,  the  sails,  nor  the  oars ;  but  after  putting  the  men  to 
death,  were  borne  away  at  the  will  of  wind  and  tide;  and 
reached  Crcmni  on  the  Pains  Maeotls:  now  Crcmni  belongs 
to  the  territory  of  the  frL*e  Scythians;  these  descending  from, 
their  ships,  die  Amazons  advanced  into  the  inhabited  laud ; 
and  seized  the  first  stud  of  horses  ihev  fell  in  with,  ayd  mount- 
ing  on  their  backs,  pillaged  the  property  of  the  Scythians,— 

111  The  Scythians  were  at  a  loss  to  account  fijr  the  occurrence, 
as  they  knew  neither  the  language,  the  garb,  nor  the  naUon^^ 
but  were  in  amazement  from  whence  they  could  have  comc;;i 
taking  them  to  be  men  of  one  and  the  same  stature/  they  pre--, 
pared  accordingly  to  give  them  battle;  after  the  fight,  the  Scy- 
thians got  posseiisirm  of  the  tfead  bodies,  and  so  ascertained  that 
they  were  women.   Having  held  council,  tiiey  consequently  re- 
solved by  no  means  to  kill  aity  more  of  those  females,  but  to- 
send  to  them  their  own  young  men,  in  equal  numbers  to  that, 
of  the  women  :  they  determined  that  these  young  men  should* 
encamp  near  the  Amazons,  and  do  whatever  they  did;  and 
if  the  women  pursued  them,  they  were  not  to  figfit,  but  re- 
tire, and  when  they  stopped,  the  youths  were  to  go  and  en- 
camp near  them:  such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Scythians, 

112  who  wishetl  to  procure  children  by  those  wonicn. — The. 
youths  that  had  been  despatclied  acted  according  to  their 
orth^rs  t  and  the  Amazons,  when  they  found  out  that  the 
youths  had  not  come  with  any  intention  of  injuring  them,* 
suffered  them  to  remain  undislurbec!.  They  drew  their  camps 
nearer  and  nearer  every  day ;   the  young  men,  as  well  as 


*■  That  is  to  say,  I  tblnk^  "  taking  rinrtty  of  ihrir  stature.    Ijorcher  and 

them  to  b{*long  to  a  raccr  of  men  of  a  Corny  prove  salisfactorily  ihat  qXix-ldr 

rliminulive  stature:"  if  the  Amazons  (»ij4ni(ie]»  stature.      Tmnaiai. 
hail  beeo  mixed  with  men,  they  mi|;;ht         *  See  MattUtae,  Or.  (Jramm.  p.!}00, 

haTt  guesflcd  llitir  sex  from  the  infe-  or  sect,  Sft**,  /?,  second  pamgraph. 
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iho  Amazons,  lind  notliing  bcsitles  their  arms  and  horses : 
but  procured  their  Ywin^  by  plunder  and  chase  like  tirc  Ama- 
zons.— The  Aumzoiis  were  wont  to  act  in  the  following  man-  113 
ner  every  noon  ;  tlicy  would  go  in  a  scattered  manner,  in 
parties  of  one  or  two,  separate  from  one  another,  for  llie  pur- 
pose of  easing  the  want&  of  nature;  the  Scythians,  when  they 
saw  lliis,  did  tlie  same ;  and  one  among  them  drew  near  to 
one  of  the  Amazons,  who  were  thus  alone;  nur  did  she  resist 
Im  approach;  on  the  contrary,  she  permitted  tho  youth  to 
enjoy  her  person.  She  could  not  speak,  as  they  did  not  un- 
derstand one  anoth{?r's  lant^uage;  but  she  made  si^ns  with 
her  hands  that  ho  shoultl  return  the  next  day  to  the  same 
spot,  and  hruM^  a  companion  widi  him,  giving  him  to  iinder- 
Man(l»  in  the  same  manner,  that  there  would  be  two  Amazons, 
as  siie  herself  would  bring  another.  The  youth,  having  gone 
his  ways,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  rest ;  and  on  the 
following  day  he  not  only  went  himself  to  the  place,  but  like- 
wise took  another  with  him,  and  found  the  Amazon  waiting 
for  him,  with  another' companion.  Tlie  rest  of  the  young 
men,  understanding  this,  coupled  themselves*  witli  the  rest  of 
-ibe  Amazons. — Afterwards,  uniting  both  camps,  they  dwelt  114 
together,  each  keeping  possession  of  the  woman  with  whom 
he  had  connected  himself  at  the  first.  The  men  were  unable 
to  acquire  the  laitgnage  of  the  women,  but  the  women  learnt 
that  of  the  men*  When  they  could  understand  one  another, 
the  men  addressed  the  Amazons  thus:  "We  have  parents 
**  and  properly ;  let  us,  liierefore,  no  longer  follow  this  mode 
**  of  life,  but,  reluming  to  our  people,  live  with  ihem.  You 
**  we  will  Jiavc  for  our  wives^  and  none  others."     To  this  the 

mazons  replied  ;  "  We  couUI  never  live  with  your  women  ; 

for  our  usages  and  theirs  are  not  the  same;  we  shoot  tlie 

bow,  hurl  the  javelin,  and  mount  the  horse,  nor  do  we  at- 
■*  lend  to  womanly  labours;  whereas  your  women  do  none  of 
"  tlie  things  we  have  enumerated,  but  apply  to  female  works, 
*«  abiding  in  their  waggons,  going  neither  to  the  chase  nor 

But  if 

you  choose  to   have  us  fur  wi\es,  and  to  shew  yourselves 

of  the  patri- 
)y  ourselves." 
accon 
and  when,  after  receiving  what  fell  to  their  sfiare 


**  elsewhere;  hence  we  could  never  agree  with  them. 
**  you  choose  to  have  us  fur  wi\  es, 

**  just,  go  to  your  parenis,  receive  your  share  of  the  patri- 
**  mony,  and  then  come  back,  antl  let  us  live  by 
The  young  men  followed  the  advice,  and  acted  accordingly  ; 

of  the 


»  SecMiirtl»Uie,GrCramm.  p.  fifll,  tomed  to  Ihe  8h<*j)l»enl*8  hand*  nud 

or  iccl.  172,  1*  wfts  tumr,  rriXfJc  came  to  bf'  used  nd- 

*  itriXMTarro^  lit.  <*  tamed  to  theni-  jecli?ely,  to  sitCi'ify  nny  tame  nnimikt. 

ielvc*:"  Thi*word  comes  fromrriXoc,  Henri*  the  verb  tertXcvv.     Larcktr. 
a  nm.     At  tbdt  ■ninitl  was  arena- 


mo 
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^jpatrimoin','  \\icy  were  i-eturned  back  to  the  Amazons,  the 
womeft  adtlres!?ed  thorn  in  the  fol  lowing  words:  "We  are 
"  terrified  and  alarmed'  at  the  idea  of  berng  obliged  to  abide 
*'  in  this  land,  having  both  deprived  yon  of  your  parents,  and 
"  niuch  ravageil  your  territories.  But,  since  you  vouchsafe 
"  to  have  us  for  wives,  join  us  in  acting  as  follows:  let  us 
**  witlidravv  from  this  country,  and  ^o  and  dwell  on  the  other 

116*' side  of  the  Tanais.'' — This  counsel  also  the  young  men 
adopted ;  wherefore,  crossing  the  Tanais,  they  advancetl  to- 
wards the  I'ising  sun  three  days*  march  from  the  river,  and 
three  days'  distance  likewise  from  the  Pulus  Matotis  to  the 
north  :  having  arrived  in  the  country  where  they  now  dwell, 
they  there  established  themselves.   Hence  it  is  tliat  the  women 

<■  of  the  Sauromatae  follow  their  ancient  practice,  going  out  oji 
horseback  to  the  chase  both  in  the  companyof  their  husbanck 
and  apart  fioni  them,  joining  in  war,  and  wearing  the  sann«j 

117  garb  as  the  men. — The  Sauromatae  use  the  Scythian  Jai 
guage,  although  they  have  corruptetl  it^  from  a  very  cai 
jieriod,  inasmuch  as  the  Amazons  did  not  ace|uire  it  perfeclh 
Their  institutions  in   respect  to  marriage  are  as  follow:  ~ 
virgin  is  married  till  such  time  as  she  may  have  slain 

^ enemy;  so  that  some  among  them  die  of  old  age^  witboi 
being  marrietl,  not  being  able  to  fulfd  the  condition. 

118  The  ninbassadors  of  the  S<iythiaiis  having,  therefore,*  coi 
to  the  assembled  sovereigns  of  the  above-mentioned  nation^ 
informed  them  that  the  king  of  Persia,  now  tlmt  all  the  fiarW 
of  the  other  continent  were  subject  to  him,  had  thrown 
bridge  atJiwait  the  strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  passed  ov< 
ifito  Europe ;  and  that,  having  passed  over  and  subduod 
Thraciana,  he  was  now  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  river  h 
in  the  intention  of  reducing  all  those  parts  likewise  to  lib 
empire.  "  Do  not  you,  therefore,  by  any  means  stand  aloof 
"  and  suffer  us  to  be  *k'Stroyed  ;  but  let  us  unanimoush 
**  march  to  oppose  the  invader.  Should  you  refuse  to  act  ill] 
'*  this  manner,  oppressed,  as  we  shall  be,  we  must  either  foi 
"  «ake  our  country,  or,  abiding,  munt  capitulate  ;  indeed,] 
**  what  else  can  we  do,*  if  you  refuse  to  lend  us  help?     Slitt' 


i. 

*  Tvv  KTijfiartav  ri  iwt^Xko*', — 
TTndi^rstHnd  fiipoC' 

'  ^(i^Jot  IB  a  sudden  fiigUt,  Uog  lb© 
penimneiit  dread  of  sorue  future  eviU 
See  Amra.  in  the  Append,  tu  8cap. 
hex. 

*  <TaXoidCoj'r<f  ot»ry,  lit.  **  ipeak* 
in^  it  comiplh%  making  soIecUms  in 

it.*' 


^  The  historian  now  reanmofl.  11 
Uiread  of  Uie  history  which  ho  hi 
interrupted  at  c.  10^,  to  g^ive  a  f^ligt 
descriplton  of  Uie  nations   adjoininfp 
the  Scythians. 

*  ri  ydp  fra6wftti\    Soe  Mntlbiae^. 
Gr.  Gmmm.  p.  760,  or  5t<cU  (IjBir  f,. 
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*♦  wkh  vou  It  will  not  fare  the  better  thence;  for  the  Persian 
**  inarcnes  not  less  against  you  than  af^ainst  U9 ;  nor  will  he, 
*'  having  subjected  us,  be  content  to  let  you  escape,  Ol*  tliis 
**  we  will  mention  to  you  one  great  proof":  had  the  Persian 
**  led  lit^  forces  against  us  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  bein^ 
**  avengetl  of  the  ancient  thraldom,  it  would  have  become 
*'  him  to  have  refrained  from  attacking  all  other  nations,  and 
•*  so  march  into  our  territories ;  thus  migiit  he  have  proved 
*^  to  all  that  his  expedition  was  directed  against  the  Scythians, 
•*  and  uone  others :  whereas  no  sooivej'  had  he  passed  over 
**  imo  this  continent,  than  he  began  nriifornily  to  subject  all 
**  Jic  fell  in  with:  and,  among  others,  holds  in  subjection  the 
**  Thracians,  and  even  our  nearest  nelghbouis,  the  Getae." — 
The  Scythians,  liaving  made  this  representatixm,  tlie  diiferent  119 
kings  who  had  come  trom  those  nations  held  council ;  their 
^ipiaions  were  dividetl ;  the  respective  sovereigns  of  tJic  Ge- 
loni,  the  Budini,  and  the  Sauromatae,  unanimously  promised 
to  give  assistance  to  the  Scydiians  ;  while  those  of  the  Aga- 
ihyrsi,  Neurl,  Androphagi,  and  tJiose  of  the  Melanchlaeni 
anti  1  auri,  returned  the  following  answer  to  the  Scythians : 
*^  Had  iJOt  you  been  ihe  first  to  commit  deeds  of  injustice 
**  against  the  Persians,  and  to  be^in  war,  you  would  have 
**  been  reguided  by  us,  in  mtiking  the  request  you  now  make, 
**  as  asking  only  what  is  just,  and  we,  attending  to  your 
**  prayer,  would  act  with  you.*  But  now  you  have  invaded 
**  ibe  lajid  of  those  people  without  our  consent,  and  held  the 
♦^  Persians  in  bondage  so  long  as  the  divinity  permitted  you ; 
**  and  they,  now  that  the  same  divinity  stirs  them,  are  about 
*«  to  piy  you  like  for  like.  We  did  not  at  that  time  injdre 
f*  ihe«e  meu,  neither  will  wc  now  attempt  to  be  the  first  ag- 
*•  gressors*  Nevertheless,  should  tlieir  army  invade  our  ter- 
**  ritories,  and  commence  hostilities,  we  will  not  yield;  but, 
1^  until  we  see  that,  we  will  abide  in  our  own  states  ;  for  it  is 
H  our  opinion  tlie  Persians  do  not  come  to  attack  us,  but 
**  those  who  wei*e  tlie  original  causes  of  hostility," 

The  Scythians,  understanding  this  IVom  the  report  of  their  120 
ambassadors,  determined  upon  not  hazarding  open  battle, 
since  those  nations  would  not  join  them  in  the  war;  but,  re- 
treating, and  driving  away  their  cattle,  to  fill  in  the  wells  and 
springs;  they  passed  by,  and  to  destroy  the  herbage  on  the 
land,  dividing  themselves  into  two  bodies.     One  portion  of 


>  r^/To  ^v  t>/iTv  iirpt'iavoiitv^  1it>    correcU  tlie  Latin  veriioa  wbicb  be 
*•  we  would  do  ihe  same  ae  you."—*     had  given. 
Sf^hweigliaeueMT,  in  ^b«  I>x-  Herod. 

T  t 
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ike  iScytbians,*  over  which  Scopasis  cornniandeilf  wns  to  be 
joined  to  the  Sauroniatat',  and  to  march,  retiring  straight  to- 
wards the  n\*er  Tanaisi,  along  the  Palus  Macotis,  in  case  the 
\dnfr  of  Persia  should  take  that  direction  ;  anil  when  the  Per- 
sian led  his  forces  back,  to  c^mc  up  in  his  rear.  One  portion 
of  the  Royal  Scythians*  was  dius  stiiUoned  on  the  road  I  have 
mentioned :  the  other  two  jxirtions  of  die  Royid  Scythians 
the  great  one  conniianded  hy  hhmthyrsus,  and  the  third  com- 
manded by  Taxacis,  coilecied  into  one  body,  and  joine<l  to  the 
Biidini  and  Geloni,  were  to  keep  one  day*s  marcfi  a-heatl  of  the 
•Persians,  and  retreating  hkevvise,  act  according  to  what  should 
be  determined  on  in  council.  Tliey  were,  accordingly,  in  the 
first  place,  to  withdraw  the  forces  straight  on  the  lands  of 
those  who  had  refused  their  assistance  to  oppose  t!ie  invaders, 
5o  a;s  to  implicate  them  likewise  in  the  war,  to  the  end  thai, 
though  they  woidd  not  of  themselves  take  a  portion  in  tlic 
war  against  the  Peraians,  ihey  might  be  compclltM-l  feo  to  do 
even  against  their  will.  When  Uiey  had  so  done^  thej'  were 
to  wlieel  back  on  their  own  country,  and  give  battle  to  the 

121  enemy,  if  it  j^liould  be  so  determined  in  council. — The  Scy- 
thfans,  having  thus  deliberated,  niarched  against  the  army  of 
DitHus,  sending  forwaixi  as  a  vanguard  the  best  of  fhetr 
horse;  the  waggons  in  which  their  children  and  womeii  lived, 
as  well  us  all  their  caltle,  (re^^erving  only  so  much  as  was 
necessary  for  their  own  food,)  they  sent  away,  with  orders 
'that  they  shouM  proceed  uniformly  in  a  nortliem  direction. 
"These  were  accoi-dingly  removed  to  a  distance. 

1-22 '  The  vanguard  of  theScytliians  having  discoveretl  the  Persians, 
wllb  had  aidvaiK!ed  about  ihret*  <lays'  mai^ch  beyond  the  Ister, 
and  beinff  themjielves  one  day's  march  a-head,  pitche<^l  their 
camp,  tLiid  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  eaith.  As  soon  as  the 
Persians  Jiaw  the  Sc\i:hian  horse  make  their  appearance^  they 
followed  the  track  of  llie  party,  which  uniformly  retreated.  And 
afterwards  (for  they  were  now  directing  their  march  against  the 
first  i>ortion  of  the  Royal  Scythums,')  the  Persians  coriliniietl 
the  pursuit  towards  the  east  and  the  river  Tanais;  tlie  Scy- 
thian.s,  having  crossetl  the  stream,  the  Pei'sians  did  I  lie  same 
in  pursuit,  and  passing  athwart  the  country  of  the  SaniHinifl- 

123  tae,  came  to  that  of  tlie  Bmlini. — During  the  whole  time  tlmt 


not  relate  Co  one  ot'  die  bodies  into 
Mrbii'fi  die  trholc  farceii  of  the  Scjtlii- 
aAi  wcpt  divided,  but  to  one  porLLon 
oflki*  Royal  Sc3^bjiin5 :  that  trib^,  it 
nppemm,  cmtnistt^d  of  three  portioiu. 


one  ccmituanded  by  ScopaAia^  one  hy 
IdaDtliyrsufi,  iitul  out  by  Tak4ici6. — 

•  tIj*:  /3niTtX?;ijyfj  tegfni,  id  eif,R< 
orum  Scythnram.    S^tctig. 
'  Tbftt  comm luided  by  Scopa 
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ersians  were  marching  through  the  laiul  of  the  ^^cythuins 
and  the  Saurotnatae,  they  foiind  nothing  to  pillnce,  the  soil 
bein^  barren ;  when  tbey  entered  the  country  of  the  Biulini* 
ihey  icll  in  with  the  wooden  city,  wliieh  had  been  i'orcnkcn  by 
the  Btidini,  nrid  wa-s  emj)tied  of  all  its  contents;  (his  ihoy 
burnt,  and  having  so  done,  continued  the  pursuu,  *till  folioM*- 
iiig  the  track  of  the  retreating  Scytliians,  until,  having  crosEieil 
the  terrilories  of  the  Biidini,  they  reached  tiie  desert.  This 
desert  is  not  inhabited  by  any  human  beings ;  it  lies  aboTe 
the  territory  of  the  Budini,  and  is  seven  days' journey  in  ex- 
tent. Beyond  tins  ileserl  dwell  the  Thyssngetae,  from  whose 
country  lour  large  rivers,  flowing  athwart  the  Maeotiftns,  roU 
^  their  streams  into  the  Palus  Maeotis ;  the  names  of  thc*se 
rivers  are  the  Lycus,  the  Gurus,  the  Tanais,  the  Syrgis. — 
When  Darius  was,  accordingly,  come  to  the  desert,  he  ceased  124 
the  pursuit,  and  halted  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oarus;  this  done,  he  erected  eiglu  large  ibrts,  at  ef]tial  dis- 
tances from  one  another,  namely,  about  sixty  stades;  of  these, 
the  ruins  were  preserved  till  my  time.  \Vhile  Darius  was 
busied  in  this,  the  retreating  Scythians,  marching  round  by 
.the  upper  parts,  returned  back  into  Scythia ;  the, Scythians, 
having  ilrsiippeai'etl,  and  no  longer  shewing  themselves,  Da- 
rius, consequently,  left  the  forts  half  finished;  and  he  himself, 
wheeling  to  the  right  about,  marched  towards  the  west;  fan- 
cying that  the  Scythians  whom  he  had  been  pursuing  consti- 
tuted the  whole  nation,  and  that  they  had  flctl  westward. 

Marching  his  troops  with  great  rapidity,  when  he  came  125 
into  the  Scytliian  territory  he  fell  in  with  the  other  two  por- 
tions of  the  Scythians;  these  he  pursued,  while  they  retreateil, 
keeping  one  day's  march  a-hcad.  As  Darius  did  not  relax  in 
the  pursuit,  the  Scythians,  according  to  their  original  plan, 
retreated  in  the  direction  of  those  who  had  reftisea  to  join  in 
ilic  war;  and,  in  the  first  place,  proccedetl  to  the  territory  of 
the  Melanchlacni.  When  by  their  inroad  the  Scythians  and 
Persians  had  spread  terror  over  all  those  parts,  the  Scythian<» 
next  led  the  way  into  the  country  of  the  Androphagi ;  atid 
having  filled  these  with  dismay,  proceeded  to  the  land  of  the 
Neuri :  having  thrown  these  latter  also  into  confusion,  the 
Scythians  continued  their  retreat  towards  the  territory  of  the 
Af»athyrsi.  But  the  Aguthyrsi,  seeing  llieir  neighbours  thrown 
into  confusion,  and  driven  away  by  the  Scythians,  sent  to 
these  latter,  ere  they  nrade  any  inroad  on  their  lands,  a  he- 
rald, forbidtiing  the  Scythians  to  cross  their  boundaries;  fore- 
ivurntngthem  that  if  they  persisted  in  breaking  through  their 
'  juathiries,  they  would  ilefend  them,  being  dctermmed  to 
1   all   invaders.     The   Mclanchbeni,   Androphagi,  and 
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Neuri,  at  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  andPer^iang^  did  rio 
recur  to  their  valour,  but,  unmiiuUul  of  their  threats,  fled  tef-** 
rified  towards  the  de»ert  in  a  northerly  direction.  Meanwhilel 
the  Scythians,  being  warned  from  entering  by  the  Aguthj'rsl/' 
did  not  make  the  attempt ;'  but  proceeded  from  the  lerriloryJ 
of  Ncuris  to  their  own,  still  pursoed  by  the  Persians.  '  i 

126  This  mode  of  war  having  continued  a  long  time,  and  ihcTtf* 
being  no  probability  of  its  ceasing,  Darius  despalclied  a  horse- 
man to  Idanthyrsus,  king  of  the  Scythians,  with  the  followin 
message:  "  Dastardly  man,  wherefore  dost  thou  continue  i 
•«  retreat,  wlten  thou  hast  the  choice  of  doing' either  of  the 
**  two  things  ?     If  thou  fanciest  thyself  equal  to  withstand  m^ 
"  forces,  halt,  and,  ceasing  to  retreat,  figlit/    If  thou  art  con 
*'  viocetl  of  being  the  weaker,  continue  no  longer  to  retire^: 
"  but,  bringing  to  thy  lord  earth  and  water,  come  and  confer 

127  "  with  him."— To  this  ilie  king  of  the  Scythians,  Idanihyr 
susj  returned  the  following  answer :  **  Persian,  with  me  ma 
**  ters  stand  thus ;  never  have  I  fled  before  any  man  froi 
"  fear,  wliether  Iieretofore,  or  even  now  before  thee,  I  ha 
"  done  Botbiog  new  now  more  than  I  am  wont  to  do  even 
**  peace.  Why  I  do  not  immediately  give  battle  I  will  exJ 
*'  plain  to  thee:  we  have  neither  cities  nor  fruitJul  fiehls,  the 
**  fear  of  seeing  which  seized  and  ravaged  should  induce  Ui^ 
**  to  hasten  to  engage  battle  with  you.  Still,  if  you  roust, 
**  all  events,  quickly  come  to  that  issue,  we  have  the  sepulclii 
**  of  our  ancestors,  come  on,  discover  those,  and  make  trial' 
"  of  overthrowing  them,  and  then  shall  you  know  whether  wv 
"  will  fight  with  you  for  our  tombs  or  not.  Till  then,  unlos 
^  some  gooti  reason  urge  us  so  to  do,  we  will  not  join  battl 
**  with  thee ;  such  is  what  I  have  to  say  in  res|>ect  to  fTghtini^ 
**  as  to  lords,  I  acknowletlge  none  bnt  Jove  my  forcfuthcr,J 
**  and  Vesta,  queen  of  the  Scythians.  Instead  of  the  gifts 
**  earth  and  water,  I  will  sentl  thee  others,  such  as  it  is  me^ 
**  thou  shouldst  receive;  in  reply  to  thy  assertion  of  being 
**  master,  I  bid  thee  weep."  (This  is  a  Scythian  form 
speech.*)  The  herald,  accordingly,  depaited,  carrying  ba< 
tnis  answer  to  Darius. 


'  ConatmctloD  i  ol  ^i  l^KvOai  ovtcin 

*  llbp,  from  llttTTi,  See  Matthiae, 
Or.  Gmmm.  p.  862,  or  tcect.  5G1. 

•  ftaj^nrOat^  the  infinitive  for  impe- 
rative. Sec  Matltiiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
834.  or  serl,  544.  See  likewise  the 
Hithop  of  CUester's  remark,  p.  ilfiii. 


of  the  first  vnjiujic  of  l^lattliiae'ii  G| 
Gramm. 

♦  tovt6  ieri  ^  Stir 6  IlKvBiMty  Mm{ 
that  is  lo  say,  a  form  of  si. 
by  ihc  Scythinns,  and  fron 
pied  by  the  Grecians*    Stt   .H-i^r.^. 
JS'ol,    CoDsuK  likewise  IMatthiap^ 
Gramrn.  p.  4U1,  or  sect.  279. 
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The  kings  of  the  Scythians,  hearing  the  word  slavery,  were  129 
lied  with  imtignnlion  :  they^  accordingly,  despatched  that 
i>rlion  which  whsj  imited  with  the  Siuiramntae,  and  over 
hich  Scopasis  had  the  command,  with  orders  to  seek  nn  iii- 
trvicw  with  the  lonians  wlio  were  stationed  as  guardsi  on  the 
ridge  over  the  hter:  the  remainder  of  the  Scythfans  who 
e  left  behind'  detcrminetl  upon  no  longer  forcing  the  Per- 
to  roam  about,  but  to  fall  upon  tiiem  whenever  they 

re  foraging;-  observing,  therefore,   when   the  soldiers  of 
)arius  went  out  to  forage,  they  put  their  plan  into  execution; 

d  the  horse  of  the  Scvthians  invariably  routed  that  of  the 
'ersians;  the  Persian  horsemen  in  their  retreat  fell  back  on 

e  infantry,  who  supported  them  j  bo  that  the  Scythians, 
fter  driving  back  the  cavalry,  were  oblige<l  to  retreat  them- 
rives,  through  dread  of  the  foot  soldiers.  The  Scythians  made 
kewise  similar  onsets  at  night. — I  shall  mention  one  most  129 
ctraordinary  circumstance,  which  was  favourable  to  the  Per- 
ftns,  and  injurious  to  the  Scythians,  in  their  attacks  on  l)a- 
us*s  camp;  this  was  the  braying  of  the  asses,  and  llie  s»iglit 
r  the  mules ;  for,  as  1  have  already  shewn,  the  Scylhian 
tact  produces  neither  asses  nor  mules ;  nor  is  there,  any 
here  in  Scythta,  an  ass  or  mule  to  be  met  with,  by  reason  of 
lecold.     Hence,  when  the  asses  brayed,  ihcv  spread  terror 

long  the  Scythian  horse ;  several  times,  when  they  were 
fcarging  the  Persians,  in  mid-way,  as  soon  as  the  horses 
leard  the  noise  of  the  asses,  thev  would  turn  right  about,  ter- 
Iffeif,  and,  startled,  would  prick  up  their  eajs ;  never  having 
etbre  heard  such  a  sound,  or  beheld  such  a  figure.  This 
as,  accordingly,  some  slight  advantage  io  the  Ptrsiom  m 
ie  war.* 

The  Scythians,  whenever  they  saw  the  Persians  bfistling  in  130 
\eir  camp  as  if  about  to  depart^*  actetl  in  the  following  manner," 
I  order  they  might  remain  a  longer  time  on  the  Scythian  tef-*' 
hory,  and  by  so  tarrying,  might  be  harassed,  being  in  want 
fall  things.   They  would  Iciive  some  of  their  flocks*  with  the 


*  That  is  to  say,  the  main  body  of 
e  army  commanded  b>  Idanlhyrsas 
id  Taiacis. 

*  I  have  followed  Scliweigliaeueer'g 
KpUnntion ;  tee  his  nole.    Lurcher 

Jates  *'  toulrf  lesfois  qa^iU  pttn- 
ient    !eiire    repu — whenever  thcf 
Id  be  nt  their  mrah,'* 
CoaatructioEt :  (m  Utpffat)  t^ipovro 
rvra   ivi   nfnnpov    ri    rov    wo^'tftov, 
iking  ^fttvBat  in  the  Evtlhe.  nt  nihi 
,  to  g«in,  to  receive :  "  By  this 


the  Persians  gained  some  Biniill  nd- 
vantago  in  lh«  war,**  Schtceig.  Lex, 
Herod,  voc.  ^iptii\  6. 

*  I  have  suppTted  the  words  to  ita- 
lics from  Schweig.  Vers.  Lat-  [veluti 
reditnm  parantes.] 

*  The  inlenUon  of  the  Scythiana 
was  to  make  the  Persians  prolong 
their  slay  io  Scythia.  Had  they  kept 
Ihejr  ffocks  completely  withouf  ih© 
reach  of  the  invadrrtf  the  Persians, 
not  iindiDg  any  thing  whalever  io  itur 
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shc|iherclsj  iiiul  wiilidriuv  themselves;  tlifii  tlie  Pcrtjians  woui 
come  up  aiul   seize  llie  sljeep,  ami  exult  in  what  they  had 

131  done, — This  luiviiig  taken  place  repeal etlly,  Darius  tountl 
himselF  at  lust  reduced  to  extreme  dilHcultiesf  ami  the  kmg» 
oi'  the  SeyChiaiKs  hearing  of  this,  sent  a  herald  whh  gltts  to 
Darius,  a  hirti,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arroiMs.  iUe  Per- 
sians cncjuired  oF  tlie  hearer  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
persons  who  presented  those  gilts;  but  he  declaretl  that  \m 
orders  were  only  to  give  the  presents,  and  then  to  depart  as 
speedily  as  might  be;  nevertheless  he  bade  the  Persians  them- 
selves, if  I  hey  were  wise,  to  find  out  what   the  gifts  meant; 

132  on  hearing  which,  the  Persians  held  councih — It  was,  ac- 
cordingly, the  opinion  of  Darius,  that  the  Scythians  gave 
themselves,  togellier  witli  earth  and  water,  up  to  him  ;  draw- 
ing his  inlcrence  in  the  follow  ing  maimer  :  that  the  mouse 
lives  in  tiie  earth,  and  uses  the  same  food  as  man ;'  while  the 
frog  dwells  in  the  water;  the  bird  was  very  like  the  horse; 
and  ihey  had  sent  the  arrows,  as  if  giving  up  their  valour. 
This  was  the  opinion  given  by  Darius;  to  which  was  oppoied 
that  of  Gobryas,  one  of  the  seven  men  who  overthrew  the 
Magus,  inferring  that  the  gifts  meant'.  "  l^de>s,  O  Persians, 
**  you  become  birds,  and  fly  towards  the  sky;  or  become  niia^ 
*' and  bury  yourselves  in  the  earth;  or  become  frogii,  ami 
**  plunge  inlo  the  hikes,  transfixed  by  tliese  arrows,  you  will 
**  never  return  liome."  In  the  above  niamier  tljo  Persians 
interpreted  the  gifts. 

1J3  Tliat  portion^  of  the  Royal  Scythians  which  had  been  first 
stationed  on  guard  along  the  Palus  Maeotis,  was  then  des- 
patched to  the  Ister  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  lonians, 
naving  come  to  the  bridge,  they  spoke  in  the  following  word^i: 
*•  Men  of  Ionia,  we  have  come,  bringing  you  freedom,  if,  at 
"  least,  you  will  listen  to  us.  For  we  liavc  been  informed 
**  that  Darius  charged  you  to  guaril  the  bridge  only  for  sixty 
♦*  days,  and  if  he  did  not  make  his  appearauce  during  tb^t 


country,  would  have  immediately  re- 
treated, to  avoid  perishing  by  hunger. 
The  Scythians,  cou-seqwenllv,  had  re* 
course  to  this  strata^.*  -  nban- 
duned  a  small  part  of  ,  lor 

the  genitiv  e,  rui v  TTfju.  ,    «j^(- 

Hnotv,  ISA  penithc  of  parti  tion»  (Mnt- 
thiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  501,  b.)  The 
IVrnian*,  exaltfd  by  tlds  success, 
iirynjitvoi  rtff  Trtirvnifikt'fftf  exptxled 
»lill  grctiler,  and  lioped  to  find  ut  last 
tlie  phice  wfiere  the  Stylhiiins  liad 
secreted  all  tht'ir  flocku.    This  slight 


advantniEre  was  no  eflT^ctiittl  relief  V> 
the  fiiniine  that  raged  in  Uie  Purs^n 
camp,  but  iQ«de  them  concciii*e  hup«s 
of  B«H»u  enjuyini;  jj«  >  -  -  This 
liope  indmcd  ihcin  ir 

stay, and  the  mure  tU  i  ^  ^^i  .  ^cd 
the  more  their  misifry  was  increaaed^ 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  Scythi- 
ans,    htmher. 

)  Matthiae,  Gr.  Orauiro.  p.  5S8,or 
neci.  38li,  i, 

'  //  li  2.  ^ia  fitnpUf  the  body  con*- 
mauded  by  iicopasit. 
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to  return  to  yanv  bninoK.     Now,  iborefcu-e, 
tlio   followiDt;  aiaiiiU'r,  voii  will  lie  wiihogt 


his  pa  J 


t  and 


on  oiiTH : 


I  hide  hero  I  lie  st 


ipu- 


I  tlieii  depart.**     Tlio  loniaiiii,  hiiviiifr  pro- 


**  bteil   Ul 

iiiisi.'ij  to  do  so,  the  Seylliiaiis  hastened  back  with  all  speed 

After  tlie  gifts  had  been  broairht  to  Darius^  the  Scythians,  134 
c>n  ibot  and  liorsc,  who  hod  boea  left  behind,'  drew  up  in 
^rray,  as  if  about  to  engage;  tfieir  line  being  formed,  n  hare 
*lartei!  up  between  the  tuo  annies,  which  wa^  no  sooner  seen 
i>y  l^«c  Scythian  soUb'et^s,  than  ench  begnn  to  pursue  it.  The 
h*cythians,  being  thrown  into  coiiftision,  and  shouting,  Darius 
lufjuircd  the  cause  of  the  tumult  in  the  hostile  army ;  being 
informed  that  they  were  pursuing  a  hare,  he  snitl  to  those 
*ihoTn  he  wag  in  the  habit  of  addrc^i^ing :  "  These  people 
**  liuld  Us  In  great  contcnipl ;  and  now,  niethinks,  Gobr^'as 
**  must  have  spnken  truly  respecting  the  gifts  of  the  Scythians. 
**  Ah  my  opinion,  tfierefore,  is  the  same  with  his  on  these 
^*  matterrs*  we  stand  in  need  of  some  gooil  counsel,  to  ensure 
**  a  safe  retreat  back."  Whereupon  Gobryas  spoke  :  *'  Sire,  1 
♦♦  was  s^ufficiently  acquainted  by  report  w  ith  the  poverty  of 
•*  these  men;  and  now  that  I  have  come  into  their  country, 
*«  I  am  still  more  convinced  of  it,  seeing  that  they  jeer  us. 
**  My  present  opinion,  therefore,  is,  that,  as  soon  as  iiiglit 
**  comes  on,  we  kindle  fires,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have 
**  heretofore  been  in  tfie  practice  of  doing,  and  then  deceiving 
•*  bt/  some  pretext  tlie  sohliers  that  are  least  capable  of  bearing 
**  hardships,  and  staking  dtiwn  tlie  asses,  wc  depart  ere  iJie 
^'  Scythians  m&rth  towards  the  Ister,  in  order  to  break  the 
^'  bridge,  or  the  lonians  themselves  adopt  any  resolution 
**  likely  to  complete  our  destruction." — ^Somi  after  night  fell,  135 
nriil  Darius  acted  according  to  this  advice ;  he  staketl  down 
alt  the  asses,  and  left  on  that  spot  in  the  camp  the  sick,  and 
those  whose  lo«%s  would  be  of  the  least  consequence;  he  aban- 
doned the  asses,  and  the  weak  members  of  his  army,  in  the 
following  design ;  the  asses,  that  they  might  make  a  noise; 
while  the  men  were  led  by  reason  of  their  feebleness,  under  tbe 
following  pretence,  namt^ly,  that  Darius,  with  the  flower  of 
his  army,  might  fall  on  tbe  Scytlnans,  and  meanwhile  the  in- 
valids might  guartl  the  camp-  Darius,  having  assigned  this 
pr«ytext  to  the  men  he  wag  about  to  abandon,  and  having 
kintned  fires,  hastened  with  all  speed  to  the  Ister.  The  asses, 
being  reft  of  company,  brayed  accordingly  with  greater  force; 
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'  Th*t  U   to   9iy,  the  ivt^a  bodies        •  Lit.  **  As  thprnforp  iimttera  appear 
iitidfr  the  command  of  IdantJjjirsUii    to  tne  aba  to  slund  Uau5." 
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and  the  Scythians  hearing  ihc  naisc  of  those  animiUs,  re- 
mained perfectly  convinced  that  the  Persians  were  still  in 

136  their  position, ^ — When  day  broke,  the  men  that  had  been 
abandoned,  discovering  that  they  were  betrnjed  by  Dariuft, 
stretched  forth  their  hands  to  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  hinguage  betitting  their  situation*  As  soon  as  the 
Scythians  heard  this,  the  two  portions  of  their  Forces  uniting 
>vith  the  third,'  and  the  Sanroniatae,  Bndini,  and  Geloni,  fol- 
lowed after  the  Persians  straight  towards  the  Ister.  But  as  a 
|(ood  part  of  the  Persian  army  consisted  of  foot,  and  was  iin- 
acqiniintetJ  with  the  ways,  there  being  no  beaten  tracks; 
while  the  Scythian  forces  consisted  of  norse,  and  koewr  the 
short  cuts,  the  two  armies  missed  one  another,  and  the  Scy- 
thians reached  tlie  bridge  long  before  the  Persians.  Being 
informed  that  the  Persians  were  not  yet  come  up,  they  thui 
addressed  the  Ion  inns  who  were  aboard  their  ships:  **  Men 
"  of  loni.'i,  the  number  of  days  appointed  to  you  is  passed;' 
'*  and  by  tarrying  any  longer  you  are  acting  improperly:  but 
'*  since  you  have  sLaid  hitherto  through  fear,  do  you  now 
*'  break  tlie  pass,  and  return  home  with  all  sjxjed,  joyous  and 
"  frt^,  returning  thanks  to  the  gods  and  the  Scythians,  Willi 
''  regard  to  htm  that  was  heretotbre  your  master,  we  will 
"  handle  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  never  more  levy 
"  war  against  any  nation/' 

137  The  lonians  held  council  on  these  matters.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Miltiadcs  the  Atlienian,  who  was  commander  and 
tvrant  of  the  irdinbitants  of  tlie  Hellespontine  Chersoiiesua, 
tliat  they  shoulil  follow  the  advice  of  the  Scythians,  and  re- 
store freetlom  to  Ionia:  to  which  was  opposed  that  of  His- 
ttaeus  of  Miletus,  who  said:  '*  That  now,  thanks  to  Darius, 
•*  everyone  among  them  was  tyrant  over  his  country;  whereas 
**  if  the  power  of  Darius  were  tlestroyed,  neither  would  lie 
**  himself  be  capable  of  asserting  his  sway  over  the  Milesians, 
*'  nor  any  of  the  others'  over  their  respective  governments; 
"  since  every^  one  of  the  cities  would  prefer  a  democracy  to  a 
"  tyranny."  When  Hisiiaeus  expose*!  this  opinion,  they  all 
immetliately  came  over  to  that  side,  although  they  had  previ- 


»  Lit.  '*  The  two  portions  of  iKe 
ScjthiAns  and  the  one :"  thnt  is  to 
jui3r«  tht  bodies  commanded  by  8co- 
pasU,  Idantlijr^as,  ami  Taxacis,  bad 
muted  into  one  army. 

*  ai  yfiipai  vfiJv  rov  ^ptOfiov  ^to«- 
Xnvrai,  by  ennoJlage  for  o  rwv  ii/i£pi.fv 
npi^i^vQ     itoixijrai.       Scktrtig.    Ltj:, 


*  One  might  have  expected  ovrt 
ilXXoc  ovlitc  oi*i«;iwv,  instead  of 
which,  the  author  has  given  ovrt  aX. 
\ov  oidipa  oviauiVf  aa  if  the  prece- 
ciinj;  words  had  been  ovri  ai'H^v  olw 
re  tlvatj  governed  by  iXtyt,  See  H^fai. 
Sot, 
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•tttt^ly  approved  the  counsel  of  Mikiades. — The  indivitkials  138 

ho  sat  in  council,'  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  king,  were 
'^Hi^e;  the  tyrant*  of  (he  Hellespont,  namely,  DapTinis  of 
.  Hippochis  of  Lampsacus,  Herophantus  of  Pariutti, 
orus  of  Proconnesus,  Aristagoras  of  Cyzicus,  and 
rAriston  of  Byzantium.  Those  from  Ionia  were,  Strattis  of 
[iCIiios  Aeaccs  of  Samos,  Laodamas  of  Phocaea,  and  Histiaeus 
"of  Miletus,  whose  opinion  was  opposed  to  that  of  MiUiades: 
Oi"  the  Aeolians,  there  was  only  one  considerable  person, 
namely,  Aristagoras  of  Cyma,* 

.    These  persons,  therefore,  having  approved  the  sentiments  139 
irf  Histiaeus,  resolved  likewise  on  the  following  mode  of  acting 
answering:*  they  were  to  break  the  bridge  in  the  direc* 
lions  of  the  Scythians,  about  the  (ength  of  a  bow  shot,  so  that, 
nf though  they  did  nothing,  tl»ey  might  appear  to  act  accord- 
ling  to  their  suggestion,  and  likewise  that  the  Scythians  might 
jtiOt  nltenipt  any  forcible  measures,  with  tlie  intention  of  cross- 
i|taglhe  Ister  by  means  of  the  bridge;  they  were  likewise  to 
irn  an  answer,  while  breaking  down  the  part  of  the  bridge 
hich  touched  the  Scythian  terriictry,  that  tney  were  ready  to 
»«rlbrni   whatever   might    be    agreeable   to   the   Scythians. 
"^hese  were  the  resolutions  they  passed,  in  addition  to  adopt- 
the  opinion  of  Histiaeua.     After  which,  Histiaeus,  in  the 
of  all,  returned  an  answer  in  these  words :  *«  Men  of 
Lhia,  you  have  brought*  us  pood  advice,  and  press  us  in 
iBoti*     You  have  shewn  a  good  intention  towards  us,  and 
f<  we  in  return  will  carefully  attend  to  your  suggestion/   For, 
*'  a&you  see,  we  are  breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  shall  ex- 
"  ^  •!!  our  efforts  to  be  free.     While  we  are  separating  the 
'ib«Ml|te^  it  were  fit  that  you  should  proceed  in  search  of  tlie 
i-Baifciaiis;  and  when  you  have  found  them,  take  such  ven- 
geance over  them  as  is  meet  both  for  yourselves  and  for  us.** 


imfkpuu  16  licre  taken  for  ^- 
b«  prepoaiUQii  adding  noUiiDg 
»igaifieatioa  of  Uie  simple  verb. 
reker. 

*  All  the0«  p«Uy  princes  bad  given 
:kles  to  tbeir  country,  tmd  were 
Id  in  their  o^urpatiuag  oiccely  by 
*f^m  tmtAD*  of  the  Fersiiuu,  who  had 
reaMtm   to  prefer  a  denpotic 
{1^  goremmeat  to  a  democracy.— 
therefore,  neither  generosity 
part,  nor  corouiisera^tiiiQ  for 
InisfortuneB  of  the  Peraians,  that 
i^tated    their  resolutioOi  bttt  rather 
ambition.     Larclur. 


3  Ut.  **  To  add  the  following  works 
and  words  besides  that,  trp^c  rowrp, 
i,  e»  wpA^r  rp  'lijTialov  yviuft^, 

*  Matlhiae,  Or.  Gramm.  p.  852,  or 
tect.  557. 

*  rd  Tf  Air  vftiutv  ^tiXv  XP1*'^**C 
hSovraty  Kai  rd  dw'  vffittav  Iq  vfikac 
iwtrjiHuti  vrtjpiTurai.  **  Yottt  ac- 
tions, conduct,  quae  a  eohia  proJUwwi* 
ftir,  are  directed  to  our  advantage,  fa 
benigne  nobis  tuiminiairantur^  repaUvr, 
and  our  actionn*  quae  a  nohut ,  profictM- 
cuntuFf  carefully  lend  assistance  to 
you*" 
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140  — The  Scytliians,  once  more  fancying  the  lonians  spoke  truths 
wheeled  back  in  searcli  of  the  Persians,  but  they  likewise  missed 
their  whole  line  of  nmrch :  of  thb  the  Scythians  themselves  were 
the  cause,  having  destroyed  in  tliat  tjuurter  all  the  pasturage 
for  the  horses,  and  filled  in  the  sources;  for  had  they  not  so 
done,  they  might  easily*  if  they  had  chosen,  have  fallen  in 
with  the  Persians.  Whereas  they  were  now  deceived  by  that 
very  counsel  which  they  had  adopted  as  being  the  most  com- 
mendable. The  Scythians,  therefore,  proceeded  in  search  of 
their  foes  across  that  pint  of  their  country  where  there  wai 
forage  and  water  for  their  horses,  iinnr^ininf^  the  Persians  also 
would  take  their  retreat  across  the  same  track:  but  the  latter 
proceeded,  following  the  first  track;'  and  by  this  means  found 
at  lenglh,  though  with  difficulty,  the  place  of  passage.  Ai 
they  arrivctl  tliere  in  the  night,  and  found  the  bridge  broken,' 
they  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation,  lest  the  lo- 

141  nians  had  forsaken  them.— There  was  in  the  suite  of  Darius 
an  Egyptian,  the  most  sonorous  in  voice  of  all  men.  Having, 
accordingly,  placed  tliis  individual  on  the  bank  of  the  Isier, 
Darius  bade  him  hail  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  :  the  man  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Hiijtiacus  heard  the  first  summons,  and,  bringing 
forward  all  the  ships  to  pass  the  army,  joined  the   britlge. 

142 — Thus,  therefore,  did  the  Persians  make  their  escape;  and 
the  Scythians  in  the  pursuit  missetl  them  a  second  time. 
Hence  the  Scythians,  on  the  one  hand,  esteem  tlie  lonians, 
when  considei'etl  in  the  light  of  free  subjects,  as  the  most 
base  and  dastardly  of  men ;  but,  on  the  othei*  hand,  declare, 
that  if  they  are  to  speak  of  them  as  servant^  they  are  tlie  most 
faithful  of  slaves,  and  the  most  affectionate  to  their  masters. 
Sucli  are  the  repi-oachcs  made  by  the  Scythians  against  the 
lonians. 

1*3  Dnrius  having  marched  across  Thrace,  came  to  Seslos,  in 
the  Cliersonesus,  from  whence  he  himself  passetl  over  on  ship- 
board into  Asia,  leaving,  as  commander  in  Europe,  a  Persiaxii 
Megabazus.  Tliis  person  Darius  had  formerly  much  honoured 
by  the  following  wortls,  which  he  pronounced  in  the  presence 
of  the  Persians.  Darius  being  about  to  eat  some  pome- 
granates, his  brother  Artabanus  asked  him,  as  soon  as  be  bad 


*  That  ta  to  8 ay,  they  retreated  by 
the  same  way  they  had  coinmenced 
their  invasion  of  Scythia. 

'  See  Matthiae,Gr*Grajnm.  p.  583, 
or  «ect.  S8S,  *•  Ofrff.  Tbii  grammarian 
acoonnta  for  the  use  of  the  genitive 
yif  i'pnCi  iiutead  of  the  dative,  usually 
governed  by  iv7vyx<ivtti',  by  sup- 
posiog  that  ihe  compound  is  put  fur 


the  simple  verb  rvyx^*'"*"'*''^*^**  every 
body  knowi  takes  the  gcniiivc. — 
Schweighaenser  regarding  auch  an 
euaMage  as  a  poetical  licence,  nut 
used  by  prose  writers,  propoflea  to 
take  X*Xf/iiyijt:  r^f  yt^i'pm  a*  a  |?eni- 
tive  absolute^  and  undcrsland  r^ 
nopn*  after  ivrvx^vni* 
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letl  the  first,  what  be  should  like  to  have  iji  as  great 
idancc  as  there  were  see<Js  in  the  poinegraimle;  whereupon 
ius  said,  "  that  he  would  rather  have  as  many  Mcgaba- 
ses  than  have  all  Greece  subject  to  him."  Thus  did  he 
>ur  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Persians :  and,  at  this  time, 
ci\  him,  as  comniander-in-chief,  with  eighty  thousand  of 
[roopSi, — This  Megabazus,  by  makiooj  the  tbl lowing  ob-  144 
itioo,  left  an  eternal  memorial  of  hiniiielf  among  the 
eupontines.  Beiuf?  at  Byz.antium,  he  was  informea  that 
Cnalchedonians  had  founded  their  town,  where  it  mm 
itf,  seventeen  years  before  the  Byzantines  had  founded 
•s;  whereupon,  he  deelare<l  the  ChalchetJonians  must,  at 
time,  have  been  blind ;  for  they  never  would,  when  there 
5o  much  better  a  site  at  hand  to  found  a  city,  have  chosen 
worse,'  unless  they  had  been  blind.  I'his  Mcgabazus, 
rdingly,  being  left  as  commander-in-chief,  in  the  territory 
le  .Hellespontines,  subjected  all  tbat  Avere  not  favourable 
le  Medes.  Such,  accordingly,  were  his  actions.* 
r«gabftzus  alluded   probably   to    of   the   Scythian   army,  ajid   pursuo 


isad  vantages  of  the  situation  for 
the  current  flowing  out  of  the 
lorui  into  the  Proiwjnti*  r«!uder- 
extremely  diflicalt  of  access  to 
of  any  buKhen.  Othermse  a 
magniGcent  sttuctmii  fur  a  city 
that  of  Cbalcedon,  oppositr  to 
andoople,  could  hardly  be  found 
worlds  Tran*lut, 
.  recapitutalioD  of  the  principal 
i  in  thii  unsucceftffful  expedition 
great  king,  may  be  of  Home  use 
reader.  Dflrius  builds  a  bridge 
ita  acroM  the  Bosphorus,  aome- 
I  between  Byzantium  (Constan- 
e)  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eusine, 
Ic  Sea:)  he  marches  his  army 
^uropeif  and  despatches  the  vcs« 
rhich  had  composed  hi»  flottting 
i  tip  the  Bosphorus  and  Euiine, 
liter  (Danube  ;)  meanwhile  the 
ui  army  advances  by  land  to- 
I  the  Kntcr, reducing  thediiTerent 
they  meet  wiihjo  the  donatnion 
i  Medes.  A  flcMting  bridge  is 
n  by  the  lonians  across  the 
and  DariuA  passes  into  Scythia. 
g  the  approach  of  the  invaders, 
rythians  had  made  preparations 
eir  defence :  their  main  body  is 
ted  Bomewrhere  in  the  north  of 
Icrritory,  »nd  their  cattle,  wo- 
mod  moveables,  are  sent  sUU 
r  northward ;  a  detachment 
e«  down  to  the  later*  The  Per- 
deftorying  ihi&  detachment, 
they  hmire  before  them  the  whole 


them  rigorously  ;  the  Scythians,  how- 
ever, retire,  destroying  every  thing  on 
their  passage  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  Paltis  Maeotis ;  the  pur* 
sued,  as  well  as  their  pursuers,  cross 
the  Taaait,aod,after marching  through 
the  country  of  the  8aurorontae  and 
Budini,  come  to  a  desert,  where  tlk« 
Scythians,  wheeling  round  the  higher 
parts  of  the  country,  return  into 
^cylbia  anfl  join  themsM^Ives  to  the 
main  body  i  Darius,  who  (although 
the  historian  does  not  mention  the 
circumfltauce,)  probably  supposed  that 
the  Scythians  htid  taken  their  flight  to 
the  etinlwunl,  builds  sieveral  fort^i  on 
the  river  Oarus,  with  the  intention,  it 
may  he  conceived,  of  hindering  the 
inhabitants  from  returning  to  their 
territory:  informed  of  hismistake,  he 
turns  to  the  right  about,  and,  for  the 
first  lime,  descrie«  the  main  body  of 
the  Scythians,  who,  in  order  to  hatiui 
the  Fersians  by  continual  marches 
and  want,  retreat  before  tliero  from 
one  frontier  country  to  another.  Dariua 
being  at  last  reduced  to  total  wnnt» 
abandons  a  part  of  his  army,  and  with 
the  rest  marches  back  towards  tlie 
Ister.  The  Scythians  send  a  detach- 
ment to  urge  the  lortiaos  to  break  the 
bridge  across  the  Danube,  and  like- 
wise  to  cut  olf  the  retreat  of  the  Per. 
sians ;  in  both  the^e  objects  the  Scythi- 
ans fail,  and  the  Persians  thereby  are 
enabled  to  make  their  escape,  7Viiii«tef » 


9St 
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At  this  same  time  anotlicr  mighty  expedition  wai  under- 
taken against  Libya,  the  pretext  tor  which  I  shall  mention, 
aftjer  previously  entering  into  the  following  details.  The 
grandchildren  of  tlie  crew  of  the  Argo,  having  been  driven 
out  of  Lenmos  by  the  Pelasgi,  who  had  ravished  the  Athenian 
women  from  Brauron,'  sailed  away  for  Lacedemon.  Having 
encamped  on  mount  Taygetus,  they  kindled  a  fircj  which  the 
Lacedemonians  perceiving,  sent  a  messenger  to  enquire  who 
they  were  and  from  whence  they  came.  1  o  the  questions  of 
the  messenger  they  made  answer,  that  "  they  were  Minyae, 
**  and  the  sons  of  the  heroes  that  had  embarked  aboard  the 
**  Argo,  who,  having  touched  at  Lemnog,  had  begotten  them/* 
The  Lacedemonians  receiving  this  account  of  the  race  of  the 
Minyae,  sent  a  second  time,  and  enquired  with  what  design 
they  had  come  into  the  country  and  kindietl  6re :  the  others 
stated,  that^  having  been  expelled  by  the  Pelasgi,  they  had 
come  to  their  fathers,  for  it  was  just  tfiat  it  should  be  bo;  and 
they  intreated  to  dwell  with  them,  sharing  in  the  honours  of 
the  commonwealth,'  and  receiving  a  portion  of  the  land. 
The  Lacedemonians  thought  fit  to  receive  tfie  IMinyae  on  the 
conditions  they  themselves  proposed;  and  what  mostly  in- 
duced them  to  act  in  this  manner,  was  the  share  the  Tyndari- 
dae  had  taken  in  the  voyage  aboard  the  Argo.  Having, 
consequently,  received  the  Minyae,  they  gave  them  a  share  of 
the  land,  and  distributed  them  among  the  different  tribes ;  the 
men  among  the  Minyae  immediately  contracted  marriages, 
and  gave  to  others  llie  women  they  had  brought  with  them 
146  from  Lcmnos. — After  the  lapse  of  no  long  time,  the  Minyae 
began  to  grow  insolent,  claiming  a  share  in  the  royal  power,* 
and  acting  otherwise  in  an  unlawful  manner.  The  Lacede- 
monians, in  consequence,  came  to  a  determination  of  putting 
them  to  death ;  and,  seizing  them,  cast  them  into  prison.  The 
Lacedemonians  put  to  death  such  as  they  execute  at  night» 
and  never  by  day.*  Now,  when  they  were  about  to  destroy 
them,  the  wives  of  the  Minyae,  who  were  citizens,  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  chief  men  among  the  Spartans,  craved  permisdon 
to  go  into  the  prison,  ami  to  have  an  interview  each  with  her 
own  husband.  The  Lacedemonians  gave  them  permission,  not 
suspecting  that  any  artifice  would  be  wrought  by  them;  But 
these  women  having  entered,  acted  in  the  following  manner. 
They  gave  all  tJie  clothes  they  had  on  to  their  husbands,  and 
took  themselves  that  of  the  men  :  and  the  Minyae,  putting  on 


■  See  \^.  188.  *  The  Attics  tarn  fii^  ^fjpav  Cbitfltd 

»  See  Mattbiae,  Or.  Oramm.p.  504,  oT Iv  I'lfiip^    Schol.  ArMoph.  quoted 

or  sect.  359j  abs.  1.     Consult,  like-  by  Larcher :  see  also  Mntthiae,  Or. 

wise,  p.  S07,  or  sect  5S5 .  Gramm.  p.  904,  o*  sect*  687,  c. 
*  See  Mittthiae.Or.  GramiD.  p.  506. 
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the  female  garb,  went  out  as  it'  they  had  been  women  ;  and, 
muktDg  their  escape  in  iliat  manner,  again  seated  themselves 
on  tJie  Taygelus. 

At  the  same  time,  Theras  the  son  of  Autesion,  grandson  of  147 
Tisamenus,  great  grandson  of  Thei  sanilnis,  who  was  father  to 
Polyneices,  departed  on  a  colonizing  expedition  from  Lace- 
demon.  This  Theras  was  of  Cadmcan  extraction,  maternal 
uncle  to  Eiirysthencs  and  Proclcs  the  sons  of  Aristodemus: 
while  tlicsc  two  latter  were  children,  Theras  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sovereign  power  at  Lacedemon  ;  but  when  nis 
nephews  were  grown  up,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
Theras,  not  brooking,  now  that  he  had  tasted  of  power,  to  be 
ruled  by  others,  declared  he  wouhl  not  abide  in  Lacedemon, 
but  would  sail  away  to  join  his  relations.  There  were  in  the 
i&Iand  now  called  'rheia,  but  formerly  Calliste,  some  descend- 
At\U  of  Mefnbliarus  the  son  of  Poeciles,  a  Phoenician  ;  for 
Cadmus  the  son  of  Agcnor,  in  his  search  after  Europa, 
touched  at  the  island  now  known  by  the  nameof  Theraj  and 
whether,  when  he  touched  there,  the  country  pleased  him,  or 
that  he  acted  so  from  any-other  niotive,  he  left  on  the  island 
several  Phoenicians,  and*,  more  particularly,  Membliarus,  one 
of  his  kinsmen.  These  people  had  had  possession  of  the 
idand  then  called  Calliste  for  eight  generations  of  men  pre- 
tious  to  Theras's  coming  from  Lacedemon. — Theras,  there- Hg 
fore,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  men  from  the  different  tribes, 
aet  sail  tor  these  people,  in  the  design  of  establishing  himself 
among  them,  and  by  no  means  of  driving  them  out,  on  the  con- 
trary be  intended  to  inhabit  the  country  with  them.'  As  the 
Minyae,  having  run  away  from  prison,  had  taken  up  their 
cjuarters  on  Taygetus,  ancl  the  Lacedemonians  persisted  in  the 
intention  of  destroying  them,  Theras  obtaineu  their  pardon 
from  death,  and  undertook  himself  to  take  them  out  of  the 
country.  The  Lacedemonians,  coinciding  with  his  senti- 
ments, he  <leparted  with  three  triremes  for  the  country  of 
Membliarus's  descendants  ;  albeit  he  did  not  take  the 
whole  of  the  Minyae  with  him,  only  a  few  j  for  the  greater 
number  of  them  turned  against  the  Paroreatae  and  Caucones ; 
and,  having  cUiven  these  latter  from  their  territories,  divided 
themselves  into  six  portions.  In  after  times  they  founded  in 
those  places  the  following  cities:  Lepreum,  Macistus,  Phrixae, 
Pyrgus,  Epium,  Nudium ;  most  of  which  the  Elcans  had  de- 
stroyed it  J  my  tinie.  The  island  received  its  name  from  the 
colonizer  Theras. — Theras's  son,  refusing  to  sail  with  him,' the  149 
father  declared,  accordingly,  that  he  lei't  him  a  sheep  among 


•  I  read  mfv<yiKift*iVf  from  cttvctKitVf        ^  yap, 
m  the  Mjae  sense  as  in  c.  159.  d50. 
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wolves,  («€  i'  ^wkok)  ;  in  consequence  of  ibis  speech  the  yoafi 
received  the  name  of  Oiolycus,  and,  snbswjuently,  that  ap- 
pellation took  the  precedence  of  his  original  name.     Aegci 
was  son  to  Oiolycus;  and  from  him  the  Aegidae,  a  numerou»1 
tribe  in  Sparta,  took  their  cognomen.     The  men  belonging  to 
this  tribe  not  being  able  to  preserve  their  children,'  erected, 
according  to  the  admonition  of  an  oracle,  a  temple  to  the 
Furies   of  Laius  and   Oedipus;  and,  from  that  time,  thei] 
children  survived.     Tlie  same  tiling  Imppencd'  to  those  of  tl 
island  of  Thera,  sprung  from  these  men. 

150  Up  to  this  period  of  the  history,  the  Lacedemonians  and 
Theraeans  agree ;  what  follows  is  stated  solely  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Theraeans.  Grinua  the  son  of  Aesanius,  a  descend- 
ant of  this  Therns,  and  sovereign  of  the  island  of  Thera,  went 
to  Delphi,  taking  a  hecatomb  from  his  city.     Various  citizens 
accompanied   him,   but   more   especially    Battus   the  son   of 
Polymnestus,  originally  derived  from  Luphemus,  one  of  tlu 
JVIinyae.     As  Grinus,  king  of  the  Theraeans,  was  consultin/r;^ 
the  oracle  concerning  various  matters,  the  Pythia  declareu 
**  he  should  found  a  city  in  Libya."     Grinus  replied,  sayings 
**  Sovereign   lord,   I   am  already  in  years,  and  unwieldy  to 
*'  move;*  do  thou  give  thy  commands  to  do  this  to  some  on( 
"  of  these  that  arc  younger."     At  the  same  time  that  he  spoka^ 
these  words,  he  pointed  to  Battus :  this  was  all  that  happenedj 
at  that  time.     But  afterwards,  having  taken  their  departure,' 
tliey  kept  no  account  of  the  oracle,  not  knowing  in  what  part 
of  the  earth  Libya  was,  and  not  daring  to  send  out  a  colony 

151  in  such  uncertainty. — Subsecjuently  it  did  not  rain  at  Thera 
for  seven  years;  during  which  time,  all  their  trees  on  the 
island,  save  one,  were  dried  up.  When  the  Theraeans  came 
to  consult  the  oracle,  the  Pythia  rebuked*  them  for  not  send- 
ing a  colony  into  Libya,  The  islanders,  seeing  there  was  no 
remedy  against  their  evils,  despatched  messengers  to  Crete,  to 
inquire  whether  any  of  the  Cretans  or  any  stranger  had  ever 
gone  so  ffiT  as  Libya.  These  messengers  having  roamed  abotit 
the  island,  came  at  last  to  the  town  of  Itanus,  where  they  met 
with  a  purple  dyer,  whose  name  was  Corobius  ;  this  man  de- 


'  See  the  foreg;oiojf  note. 

*  I  have  trans! ntecl  from  Ihr  read. 

Vlg  TWVTQ  rovTu  trVi^ifiTi   Kfti   if   Otipj/^ 

«.  r.  X.  In  Ihe  previous  sentence, 
Sehweigbaeiiseir  reads  vwifitvov^  un- 
less the  pillage  is  iniaiiiiuLed  in  his 
Lex,  Herod,  Accofflmj;  ti>  the  r^ad- 
ing  in  Mr.  Gaisfurd';i  editluQf  imifuwi 
most  be  supplied  after  r^vro  tovto  : 
**  III*  tame  (probably  tlie  Burnt  evil) 


abode    by   the   descendiuits,'*  iic — 
TramUU, 

'  ^^i^  itipittOcu^  too  htftvtf  t<t  riitf 
btnt  doum  umler  Ihe  untight  of  yevtrfM 
Lurcher,     gratis  ad  me  loco  nwvendwm, 
Schweig.  Leic.  tierod.    jirrtfrur <iif  pwiyi 
quidpiam  moliendum.    Schwei^h.  Vers« 
Lat 

*  Hesysfains  explains  xpoftpfylliAd' 
iii.  61,  by  6vtiiii$.     CVay. 
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clAred  that,  being  driven  by  the  winds,  he  had  reached  Libya^ 
and  to  that  part  of  Libya  where  the  island  of  Plataea  is 
situatetl.  Having  enticed  tins  iodivitlual  by  a  bribe,  they  took 
him  with  theni  to  Thera ;  from  wlience  st>me  persons,  at  first 
few  in  number,  sailed  to  reconnoitre,  Corobius  having  steered 
them  to  the  aboTe-mentioned  island  of  Piaiea,  they  left  him 
there,  providing  in*m  with  food  for  a  certain  nujnber  of 
monthii,  while  they  themselves  sailed  back  as  speedily  as 
iw)ssible  to  Thera  with  the  tidings  of  the  island. — These  152 
having  remained  absent  longer  than  the  proposed  time,  every 
thing  failed  Corobius.  But  after  awhile  a  Samian  vessel,  the 
master  of  which  was  Colaeus,  bound  to  Egypt,  was  driven  on 
this  island  of  Platea.  The  Samians  informed  by  Corobias  of 
the  whole  matter,  left  him  provisions  for  a  twelvemonth ;  and 
then,  being  anxious  to  make  the  coast  of  Egypt^  hove  anclior 
and  set  sail,  but  were  borne  away  by  an  easterly  gale :  the 
■wind  not  relaxing,  they  passed  through  the  columns  of  Her- 
ciHes  and  reached  Tartessus,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
divinity.  That  staple  was  not  frequented  m  those  days ;  so 
that  on  their  return  back  these  merchants,  of  ail  the  Greeks 
of  whom  we  have  any  certain  knowledge,  cleared  the  greatest 
profit  by  their  venture,  excepting,  however,  Sostratus  of 
Aegina,  son  of  Laodamas,  for  with  him  no  one  can  entei'  in 
comparison.  The  Samians,  putting  apart  the  tenth  of  their 
gains,  amounting  to  six  talents,  had  a  brazen  vase  made  in  the 
rasbian  of  an  Argolic  crater;  around  which  are  gryphons' 
heads  standing  chequerwise  and  prominent,'  and  dedicated  it 
in  the  temple  of  Juno:  this  crater  is  supported  by  three  brass 
colossuses,  seven  cubits  high,  crouching  on  their  knees.  In 
consequence  of  this  service,  great  amity  was  lirst  contracted 
betw^een  the  Cyrenaeans  and  Theraeans,  and  the  Samians. —  153 
Meanwhile  the  Theraeans  having  left  Corobius  on  the  island, 
came  back  to  Thera,  and  reported  that  they  hail  taken  pos- 
eession  of  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Libya.  The  Theraeans 
determined  on  sending  n>en  from  all  their  prm'inces,  which 
were  seven  in  number,  making  the  brothers  to  draw  lots,  and 
placing  BaUus  at  their  head  as  king.  Thus,  accordingly, 
they  despatched  tw^o  triremes  to  Platea. 

Such  is  the  account  the  Theraeans  give;  in  the  remaining  154 
circumstances  of  the  history,  the  Theraeans  are  borne  out  by 
the  Cyrenaeans.  For  these  latter  do  not  in  any  way  accord  with 


'  wp6*pit9vm,  I  hare  followed 
Mioeidcr'*  tsterpretatioo,  *'  rmf;she- 
nUB  fltehen,.  wie  r(i<>9<rai,  eriiubon 
OretfeoVopfe  hervor."  Schneid.  Gr, 
GrrM.  Lex,    Tlie  meaniog  it  oot  at 


all  clear  :  Schwcighaeuser  traiulatea 
"  in  qQiflcuncem  diflpo&iU  grypura 
capita  ;"  Liarcher,  **  de«  Ustes  de  gry- 
phou»,  I'luae  vi»-|[i-via  dc  I'autreJ' 
This  same  wofd  occurB  in  vii.  IdB. 
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the  Theraeans  in  what  regards  Battus;  their  account  of  ihe 
matter  being  tliis.      There  is  a  city  of  Crete  callctl  Axu 
over  which  one   Etoarchus  was  king;  this  man  having 
orphan  daughter/  whose  tiame  was  Phronime,  took  anolh 
wife;  slie  having  come  to  liis  house,  determined  upon  shewin 
herself  a   mother-in-law    indeed    to    Phronime,   injuring 
various  ways,  and  devising  all  manner  of  wickedness  again 
the  girl.     At  last,  accusing  her  of  impudicity, .she  broug" 
her  husband  to  believe  it  was  so.     Elearchus,  persuaded 
this  woman,  contrived  a  nefariouH  deed  against  his  daughter 
for  as  I'hemison,  a  Theraean  merchant  happened  to  be 
Axus,    Ktearchus,   having  contracted    hospitality  with  hi 
made  him  promise  by  oath  to  serve  him  in  what  way  soev 
he  might  desire ;  when  the  merchant  had  taken  the  oath,  tb 
king  brought  forward  his  daughter,  and  delivered  her  up 
him,  with  orders  to  take  her  away  and  cast  her  into  the 
Themison,  indignant  at  the  decejHive  oath  put  upon  him,  an 
resolving  to  break  the  contract  of  hospitality,  acted  as  follows, 
He  took  the  maiden  anil  set  sail ;  and  when  he  was  at  sea,  iu 
order  to  absolve  himself  of  the  oatli  he  had  sworn  to  Etectrchus, 
he  bound  her  to  some  cords  and  let  her  down  in  the  sea,  and 
155  then  drawing  her  up  again,  proceeded  to  Thera. — Subse* 
quently  Polymncstus^  a  man  of  rauk  among  the  Theraea 
look  this  Phronime  as  a  concubine;  in  the  course  of  time, 
son  was  born  to  him,  who  lisped  and  stuttered,"  and  to  whoi 
tbe  name  of  Battus  was  given,  according  to  the  account  bo 
of  the  Theraeans  and  the  Cyrenaeaus ;  it  is,  however,  m 
opinion  that  it  must  have  been  some  other  name,  and  that  he 
took  the  surname  of  Battus  after  his  arrival  in  Libya,  as*^ 
fiuming  that  cognomen  in  conformity  to  the  oracle  pronoun 
to  him  at  Delphi  and  the  office  he  held  ;  for  the  Libyans 
a  king  battls,^  and  for  that  reason,  1  suppose,  the  Pylhi 
when  she  pronouncctl  the  oracle,  called  him  so  in  the  Liby 
tongue,  knowing  tliat  he  was  to  be  king  in  Libya :  for  wh 
he  was  grown  to  manhood,  he  w*ent  to  Delphi  to  consul 
about  his  voice  ;  and  to  his  inquiries  the  Pythia  responded  i 
the  following  words :  **  Battus,  thou  hast  come  respecting  lb 
**  speech :  tne  sovereign  lord  Phoebus  Apollo  sends  thee  t 
*•  colonize  Libya,  rife  in  sheq>."     As  tliough  she  had  said  in 


1  iirl  Ovyarpi  d^i^ropt.  See  Matth^ 
Or.  Gramm.  p.  902,  or  sect.  586,  y. 

»  The  first  of  thef^e  impediraemts 
eoasiited  in  not  bring  able  to  unite 
•ylUiblef  with  rupidity  ;  the  second  in 
not  boinf?  nblc  to  pronounce  n  certain 
letter*  *t  ftif  ovt*  rprti/Xorifc,  r*p  ypaft^ 


Tov  fit)  ifvatrBat  fwx^  ffi'm^'cit 
fHnav    <TvWa(it)y   rrpbc   Tifv    iripau, 
Ariaf.  Prob,  quoted  by  iMfcher. 

^vt^.    Httyeh.  quoted  by  Lar^^nmaA 
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oar  language^  "  King,  tliou  hast  come  regpectmg  thy  speech/* 

»<^»  He  made  answer  in  these  words :  **  Sovereign  lord,  1  came 
**  to  thee  to  consult  respecting  my  voice :  w  hereas  ihou  retiim- 
"  est  an  answer  impossible  for  me  to  obey,  bidding  me  colonize 
"  Libya :  with  what  power  ?  with  what  forces  can  I  do  so  ?" 
He  spoke  thus,  but  could  not  persuade  the  Pythia  to  pro- 
nounce any  t^hing  more ;  but  as  she  was  returning  him  the  same 
answer  as  at  the  first,  Battus  quitted  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
oracle,  and  departed  for  Thera.* — After  this  heavy  calainities  156 
fell  anew  on  Battus  himself  and  the  rest  of  the  Theraeans. 
The  Theraeans,  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes, 
despatched  persons  to  Delphi  to  consult  respecting  their  pre* 
sent  evils:  the  Pythia  pronounced,  "  that  it  would  fare  better 
•*  with  them  if  they,  together  with  Battus,  colon ize<l  Cyrene^ 
**  in  Libya,*"  In  consequence  of  which,  the  Theraeans  sent 
off  Battus  with  two  fifty-oared  galleys:  these  persons  having 
sailed  to  Libya,  as  they  could  do  no  otherwise,  returned  back 
to  Thera :  but,  on  their  return,  the  Theraeans  attacked  them 
Willi  javelins,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  touch  the  land, 

tbut  bade  them  sail  back.     Being  thus  compelled,  they  sailed 
back  and  founded  an  island  lying  on  the  coast  of  Libya,  the 
name  of  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  Platea.    This  island 
is  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  modern  city  of  the  Cyrenaeans. 
Having  inhabitetl  that  island  two  years,  and  no  prosperity  j^^ 
H  ensuing  to  them,  they  left  one  of  their  number,  and  all  the 
Brest,  abandoning  the  place,  sailed  away  to  Delphi.     On  their 
arrival  at  liie  shrine,  they  consulted  the  oracle,  declaring  that 
they  had  dwelt  in  Libya,  and  that  they  were  not  any  the  more 
succesfiful  for  abiding  there;  when  the  Pythia  pronounced  to 

I  them  the  following  answer  :  "An*  thou,  who  hast  never  been 
•*  there,  knowest  fleecy  Libya  better  than  I  who  have,  1  much 
**  admire  thy  wisdom."  Battus,*  hearing  this,  sailed  back 
again,  for  it  was  evident  the  divinity  would  not  regard  them 
as  having  completed  the  appointed  colonization  till  such  time 
a«  ihev  had  reached  Libya  itself.  Proceeding,  therefore,  to 
the  i^fand,  they  took  with  them  the  man  they  had  left,  and 
established  themselves  on  a  spot  in  Libya  itself,  opposite  to  the 
island;  Aziris  was  the  name  of  the  place,  which  beautiful 
hills  enclose  on  two  of  the  sides,  while  a  river  flows  on  the 
third. — This  spot  they  inhabited  six  years ;  but,  in  the  seventh,  |^g 
the   Libyans  having  promised  they   would   take  them  to  a 


*  The  construction  maybe  thus  anpi- 
pILed  :  fitr<tiv  {$toirti^iovfrtj^  aifTrJQf 
i*  e.  rifc  Ut'Otijc)  0  BuTTog  olxtTO  djro- 
Atjrwi'(Matibiae,p.B57)l£  r^v  Or)^iii}v« 

»  Constraction :  ij  H  Uv9tri  ixpn"^ 
0ft.  owyKTilovin  (participte  dat,)  B4r- 


irpv^Hv  (awrot'f,)     Gais/^d, 

'  u!^  a  Dorism  for  ft',  i/> 

*  See  MiitLhlae,  Or.  Gramm.  p,396, 
orBecL27I,3. 
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better  place,  prevailctl  opon  them  to  quit  it*  The  Libyai 
having  thus  maile  them  quit  their  situution,  led  them  towari 
the  west;  ami,  lest  the  Greeks  shuukl  see  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  country  in  passing  by,  they  so  proportioned  their 
march  to  the  length  of  the  day  as  to  lead  tbem  through  it  by 
night :  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  country  is  Irasa,  Having 
brought  them  to  a  fountain,  said  to  be  sacred  to  Apollo,  they 
addressed  them  thus:  "  Men  of  Gretx:e,  here  it  behoves  you 

159  "  to  settle;  for  here  the  heavens  are  pierced."' — During  ibe 
life  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  who  reignetl  forty 
years,  and  that  of  his  son  ArcesiUus,  wlio  ruled  seventeen 
years,  the  Cyrenaeans  remained  the  same  in  number  as  they 
were  at  the  time  they  were  sent  to  colonize:  hut  under  ihe 
third  king,  Battus,  surnamcd  the  Happy,  the  Pythia  bv  her 
oracle  stirred  all  the  Greeks  in  sail  awa}^,  and  inhabit  L'lbyn 
with  the  Cyrenaeans ;  for  the  hitter  invited  them  to  a  share 
of  the  land.  The  oracle  of  the  Pythia  was  this;  "  Whoso- 
"  ever  goes  not  to  fertile  Libya  till  after  the  cUvision  of  the 
"  land,  lie,  I  say,  shall  one  day'  repent.*'  A  great  multitude 
havin;^  collected  at  Cyrene,  the  neighbouring  Libyans,  and 
their  king,  whose  name  was  Adicran,  being  deprived  of  a 
good  portion  of  their  land^  seeing  themselves  despoiled  of  their 
territory,  and  insulted  bv  the  Cyrenaeans,  sent  to  Apries 
king  of  Egypt,  and  gave  tfiemsclves  up  to  him :  Apries  levied 
a  considerable  anny  of  Egyptians,  whicli  he  sent  against  Cy- 
rene ;  but  the  Cyrenaeans,  drawing  up  tbeir  forces  in  the 
territory  of  Irasa,  and  on  the  source  Thestes,  engaged  the 
Egyptians,  and  gained  the  victory  in  the  action.  For  the 
Jlgyptians,  who  had  never  before  liad  any  experience  of  the 
Greeks,  and  despised  them,  were  so  completely  routed,  that 
very  fqw  of  them  returned  back  to  Egypt.  In  revenge  of 
which,  the  Egyptians,  laying  the  blame  of  it  on  Apries,'  re- 
volted from  him. 

160  This  last  Battus  liad  a  son,  whose  name  was  Arcesilaust 
who,  having  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  liad  at  the  first  many 
altercations  witli  his  brothers,  till  at'  last  they  departed  to 
another  quarter  of  Libya;  and  holding  council  among  them- 
selves, founded  that  city,  which  is  called,  even  to  the  present 


*  Tliis  sentence  is  thus  par«phrft»od 
hy  Larcher:  **  Le  ctd  y  est  ouvert 
pour  vous  donncr  \e»  pluiea  qui  reri- 
droDt  voa  terrra  fecoudtrs"— *«■«  the' 
iUitveHa  are  open  to  ^oe  you  the  showers 
neeesmsry  to  fertUue  your  fields,— 
ViilckenAer  conjectures  fhwdg,  in* 
•lead  ofpvpavp^  :  here  the  mountain, 


i,  e.  tho  land^  is  pierced ;  that  U  to_ 

aay,  here  is  a  spHaif. 
^  jTrtifd,  Dor.  for  rtori, 
'    Construe   together  k-ard    n 

lirtfttfti^OfUifot   'ATTfiyit   in    the    saf 

Bcnae  as  in  ii.  161,   *-   "^^•-' 

iirtfiinfiftiyot. 
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Barca,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  founding  it,  ex- 
cited the  Libyans  to  detach  tliemsclvcs  from  the  CyrenaeanjJ. 
Sub^efjuenlly,  Arcesitaus  opened  a  campaign  ar^inst  those  of 
the  Libyans  who  had  received  his  brother?,  and  had  detached 
theniiielves  from  him;  the  natives,  dreading  his  arms,  fled  to- 
wards the  eastern  Libyjuis.  Arcesilaus  followed  up  the  fugi- 
tives, until  he  was  come,  in  the  pursuit,  to  Leucon  of  Libya, 
where  the  Libyans  determined  upon  attacking  him.  Engaging 
battle,  they  so  routed  the  Cyrenaeans,  that  .seven  thousana 
heavy-armed  men  of  their  number  fell  on  the  field ;  after  this 
defeat,  Arcesilans  falling  sick,  and  having  taken  medicine,' 
was  strangled  by  his  brother  Learchus;  on  the  other  hand, 
Arcesihius*s  wife,  whose  name  was  Eryxo,  comi^issed  by  arti- 
fice the  death  of  Learcfius. — Arcesilaus  was  succeeded  on  the  161 
throne  by  his  son  Battus,  who  was  halt  and  lame.  The  Cy- 
renaeans  sent  to  Delphi  about  the  calamities  that  had  visited 
them,  asking  under  what  government  they  might  live  most 
prosperously  :  the  Pjthia  baiie  them  procure  an  arbitrator 
from  Mantinea  of  the  Arcadians,  The  Cyrenacans  made,  ac- 
cordingly, the  request,  and  tlie  Mantineans  gave  them  the 
molit  reiipectable  of  their  citizens,  whose  name  was  DemonaX. 

hh  individual,  therefore,  having  arrived  at  C}Tene,  and  ao- 
uainted  himself  with  every  circumstance,  in  the  first  place 

larated  the  inhabitants  into  three  trilies,  making  the  divi- 
ion  in  the  following  manner ;  of  the  l^heraeans  and  their 
neighbours  he  made  one  tribe;  a  second  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  and  Cretans;  a  third  of  all  the  islanders.  In  the  second 
place,  reserving  for  the  king,  Battus,  the  sacred  lands,"  and 
the  sacerdotal  offices,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  all 
the  prerogatives  the  kings  had  till  then  enjoyed. 

This  state  of  things  endured,  accordingly,  through  the  life  162 
of  the  Battus  I  have  just  mentioned,  but  un<ler  his  sson  Arce- 
silaus great  disturbances  arose  about  the  honours.  For  Ar- 
cesilaus son  of  Battus  the  lame,  by  Pherctima,  refused  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  Demonax  the  Mantinean,  but  re- 
claime<l  the  dignities  of  his  forefathers.  Having  raised  a  se- 
dition on  that  account,  he  was  routed,  and  flea  to  Samos; 
while  his  mother  took  refuge  in  Salamis  of  Cj^irus.  In  those 
days  Euelthon  was  ruler  over  Salamis ;  he  it  was  that  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi  the  censer,  an  object  worthy  of  admiration, 


>  Or,  fwrhap^,  **  having  fallen  sick 
in  coQteqaetice  of  poison,  which  he 
h^  •Wttllutred.'^    S«^e  Schttd^.  Not. 

■  rtfiStta*  1  have  given  Schweig- 
KftCDser'fl  tranttlatioTi,  who  explaiDS 
tiM  word  to  meaii,  **  Sacrrd  fields,  on 


the  ]Dcoin«  ft'om  which  the  priests 
subsisted/'  WeeM'Uni^'s  trnn&latioQ 
is  merelsr,  "  crrtain  portious  of  the 
land,"  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Larcher. 
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lying  in  the  treasury  of  the  Corinthians.  Pheretima,  comii 
iuto  the  presence  of  this  prince,  besoiinrht  him  to  supply  her 
with  an  armament  that  mi^lit  replace  her  and  her  son  '  in  Cy- 
rene.  Euelthon  preferred  giving  lier  any  thing  rather  than 
an  army ;  the  lady  received  his  gifts,  saying,  "  that  that  also 
**  was  handsome,  but  it  would  be  yet  more  handsome  to  be- 
**  stow  an  army  as  she  requested.''  As  she  made  this  observa- 
tion on  every  gift,  at  last  Euelthon  sent  her  as  a  present  a 
golden  distaff  and  spiudlc»  to  which  he  added  a  skanc  of 
wool ;  and  Pheretima  having  again  made  the  same  remark  as 
before,   Euelthon   said,    *'  that  siicli  were  the   gifts  women 

163  ^'  should  be  presented  with,  and  not  an  army." — Meanwhile 
Arcesilaus,  who  was  at  Samos,  excited  all  the  inhabitants  by 
a  promise  of  a  distribution  of  land  :  having  levied  i\  numerous 
army,  he  went  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  consult  aboot  his  return; 
the  Pythia  pronounced  the  tbllowing:  *' For  four  Battuscs, 
**  and  four  Arcesilauses,'  eight  generations  of  men,  doth 
•'  Apollo  vouchsafe  thee  to  rule  over  Cyrene;  more  than  this, 
**  however,  he  warns  thee  not  to  attempt  He  bids  thee  re- 
•*  turn  to  thy  liomc,  and  there  remiain  quiet :  shouldst  thou 
"  find  a  kiln  full  of  pots,  bake  them  not,  but  cast  them  out  to 
^^  the  air;  still  shouidst  thou  heat  the  kiln,  enter  not  the 
**  place  which  water  girds ;  else  wilt  thou  die  thyself,  and  the 

164  "  fairest  bull/** — Such  was  the  oracle  which  the  Pythia  pro- 
nounced; but  Arcesilaus,  taking  with  him  his  recruits  trom 
Samosy  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  laying  hands  on  the  govern- 
ment, not  only  neglected  the  oracle,  but  demandctl*  justice  of 
his  opponents  for  liis  expulsion :  some  of  these  abandoned  the 
country  for  ever,  others  Arcesilaus  seized  and  sent  to  Cyprus 
to  be  executed ;  these  latter  being  dri\^cn  on  the  territory  of 
the  Cnidians,  were  by  them  rescuetl,  and  conveyed  to  Thera; 
some  few  others  of  the  Cyrenaeans  having  taken  refuge  in  a 
large  tower  belonging  to  Aglomachus,  a  private  individual, 
Arcesilaus  surrounded  it  with  wood,  and  so  consumed  them. 
After  this  was  done,*  apprehending  that  such  was  what  the 


•  Th*  iovereigns  of  Cyrene,  beloiijr- 
ing  lo  thfl  family  of  Battos,  reigned 
in  the  follftwing  ©rder  : — 1.  Battus, 
the  founder  of  tiic  coJony.  2.  Arcesi- 
latis.  ft.  BaUuSj  sttmamied  the  happy. 
4.  Arcesilaus.  5.  BattuSf  the  lame. 
0.  Arcesilaun,  murdered  by  his  bro- 
ther. 7.  Battus,  deposed  by  the 
MantineaD  arbitralur  Denioaax.  8. 
Arcesilaus,  the  same  lo  whom  this 
answer  wai  given  by  the  Pylhiii* 


*  This  prediction  of  the  death  of 
the  bull  seeiDB,  saya  Wesaelingr,  lo 
hint  obscurely  at  AlaziTj  the  father- 
in-law  of  ArcesilauB.  See  Uie  e&d  of 
c.  164. 

*  mVfiv  rivfl  rt.  Sec  Matthfae^Or. 
Gramm,  p.  684,  or  »ect.  4U ,  i. 

'  iir'  l^ipyafffiivt)i<n.    See  a  sirol 
expression,  viii,  94,  and  ix*  77, 
spccting  which,  consult  MatUiiae,  Or.' 
Gramm.  p.  &65,  or  sect«  oOS,  o^. 


or«cIe  meant  when  the  Pythia  forbade  him  to  bake  the  pots  in 
ihe  kiln,  he  banished  himself  of  his  own  accord  from  the  city 
of  the  Cyrenaeans,  dreading  the  death  foretold  him,  and  fan- 
:ying  that  Cvrene  was  the  *•  spot  with  water  girt."  He  had 
'token  for  wife  one  of  his  relations,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
ll>e  Barcaeans,  Alazir ;  to  whom  he  went.  But  the  people  of 
Barca,  and  some  of  the  Cyrenaean  fugitives,  seeing  him  in 
the  market-place,  pot  him  to  death,  as  well  as  his  tather-in- 
law,  Alazir.  '  Accordingly,  Arcesilaus,  whether  wittingly  or 
unwittingly,  missing  the  sense  of  the  oracle,  fulfilled  his 
destiny. 

The  mother,  Pheretima,  so  long  as  Arcesilaus,  who  had  165 
worked  his  own  ruin,  was  abiding  at  Barca,  possessed  herself 
of  her  8on'»  dignity  at  Cyrene,  not  only  conducting  all  alFairs, 
but  even  taking  a  seat  in  the  coimci!.     When  sVjc  heard  her 
son  had  been  assassinated  in  Barca,  she  fled  into  Egj-pt :  for 
there  had  been  benefits  conferred  on  Cambyses  the  son  of 
K  Cyrus,  by  Arcesilaus;  as  it  was  he  who  gave  up  Cyrene  to 
HCambyses,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute.     On   her  arrival   in 
^b|f[]rpt>  Pheretima  sat  down  the  suppliant  o(  Arj^andes,  be- 
Bwfichtng  him  to  avenge  her ;  and  alleging  as  a  pretext,  that 
her  son  had  met  with  his  death  in  consequence  ot  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Metles,* — This  Aryandes  was  the  governor  of  166 
Egy^pt,  appointed  by  Cambyses;  the  same  who,  subsequently 
k  to  these  events,  was  dcstroycxl,  in  consequence  of  his  endca- 
y  vouring  to  equal  Darius;  lor,  understanding  and  seeing  that 
*      Darius  was  desirous  of  leaving  a  monument  of  himself,  such 
jT     as  had  not  been  made  by  another  king,  he  emulated  his  sovc- 
H  reign,  till  at  length  he  received  his  reward ;  for  Darius,  having 
"  puritied  some  gold  to  the  greatest  possible  fineness,  had  it  coin- 
ed; whereupon  Aryai^des,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  caused  some 
silver  money  of  the  same  kind  to  be  made;*  and  to  this  day 
the  aryandic  is  extremely  pure  silver.     Darius,  hearing  that 
Aryandes  had  so  acteti,  alleging  some  other  accusation  agaiiiKt 
biro,  as  if  he  had  attempted  to  rebel,  put  him  to  death. — At  167 
ihe  time  I  am  alluding  to,  this  Arj'andes,  taking  pity  on 
Pheretima,  gave  to  her  all  the  forces  out  of  Egypt,  ooth  land 
troops  and  navy ;  over  the  land  army  he  appointed  Amusis, 
a  Maraphian,   commander  ;   and  nominated   admiral  of  the 
fleet  Bad  res,  a  Pasargadian  by  extraction.    But  previously  to 
despatching  this  armament,  Aryandes  sent  a  herald  to  Barca, 
enquiring  who  it  was  that  had  slain  Arcesilaus;  but  all  the 
Barcaeans  took  it  on  themselves,  for  they  declared  they  had 


*  That  is  to  say,  the  Persians  :  \\m 
reader  will  see  the  confuAion  of  these 
two  temu  TC17  frequ«utly  in  the  fol- 


lowing bookft. 

A  See  Matlhiae,  Gr.  Gmiom.  p.  Sl^D, 
or  sect.  409,6, 
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suflfered  many  calamities  at  his  hands.  Aryandes,  informal 
of  this,  accordiiiply  despatched  the  forces,  togetlier  with  Phe- 
retinia.  This,  therefore,  was  the  specious  pretext'  given  for 
the  expedition ;  in  my  opinion,  however,  the  armament  wat 
sent  in  tlic  design  of  subjecting  the  Libyans.  For  there  are 
many  and  various  nations  of  the  Libyans ;  few  of  which  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  king,  the  greater  portion 
holding  no  account  of  Darius.^ 

168  The  various  tribes  of  the  Libyans  are  situated  in  the  fol- 
lowing order.'  Beginning  from  Egypt,  the  first  nation  of  the 
Libyans  tfiat  inhabit  the  country  arc  the  Adyrmachidae ; 
these  people  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  Egyptian  usages,  but 
wear  the  same  costume  as  the  rest  of  the  Libyans :  tneir  fe* 
males  wear  a  brass  ring  round  each  of  the  legs ;  and  let  their 
hair  grow:*  each  bites  in  her  turn  the  lice  she  can  catch  on 
her  person,  and  so  throws  them  away:  these  are  the  only 
Libyans  that  have  this  practice:  they  are  likewise  the  only 
ones  that  present  to  their  king  the  virgins  that  are  about  to 
be  marrietl ;  should  the  maiden  please  the  king,  she  is  de- 
flowered by  him*     These  Adyrmachidae  stretch  from  Egypt 

169  to  the  port  called  Plynus. — Contiguous  to  these  *ire  the  Gili- 
gammac,  who  occupy  the  country  to  the  westward,  as  far  as 
the  island  Aphrodisias;  off  tfic  middle  of  their  territory  lies 
the  island  of  Platen,  which  the  Cyrenaeans  founded ;  and  on 
the  main  land  is  the  port  Menelaius,  and  Aziris,  which  the 
Cyrenaeans  inhabit.  From  this  place  commences  the  region 
that  bears  the  silphtum,'  which  extends  from  the  island  of 
Platea  to  the  moutli  of  tfie  Syrtis.    Tiicse  people  have  nearly 

1 70  the  same  institutions  as  the  others.— Next  to  the  Gili  , 
towards  the  west,  are  the  Asbystae;  these  people  iu^  le 
country  above  Cyrcne,  their  territory  not  extending  down  lo 
the  sea  shore;  as  the  part  along  the  sea  side  is  occupied  by 
the  Cyrenaeans.  The  Asbystae  arc,  of  all  the  Libyans,  the 
most  attached  to  chariot  driving;  and  in  most  of  their  insti- 

171  tutions  imitate  the  Cyrenaeans.— Adjoining  the  Asbyi&tae,  on 


•  iroXfc/iot'  antJ  ^ritKav  hare  been 
proposed  instead  of  \6yov,  either  of 
which  gives  a  better  sense  than  the 
present  reading,  wc  <!/«»<  Sojfetu-^  see 
Ma  tibiae,  Gr.  Gramin.  p.  823,  or  sect. 
643. 

*  The  narrative  is  here  interruptGcl 
to  mHtkf;  place  for  a  description  of 
Africa,  that  is  to  Kay,  ihe  northern 
parts  \  il  is  resumed  in  c.  *2O0* 

*  UL  "  The  Libyans  dwell  in  thla 
manDfr" 

•  rdi  irr^aXdc  U  KOfiutwat^  *'  snffer- 
lAg  the  hair  to  f;row  long  on  their 


heads."  jco/iwirai,  in  the  plural  with 
iKntmt*  see  Matthiae,  Or,  Gramm.  p. 
4;)7f  or  sect.  301,  a« 

^  The  Greek  says  only  **  the  sU. 
phinm  f*  I  have  added  a  few  words 
for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The  sap  of 
this  plant  was  used  by  the  ancicota  io 
cookery  and  medicine.  The  AfrJcaa 
oT  Cyrennean  silphiuin  is  the  fame 
IV  lib  the  ferula  tingitanat  or  fenmei  gi- 
ant of  our  (gardens  ;  ihe  inspissaUd 
juice  of  which  is  novr  culled  BB«Aroc* 
ttds.     Tran»(€t. 
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the  westi  lie  tlie  Auschlsae;  ihh  tribe  dwells  in  the  country 
Above  Barca,  extending  down  to  tlie  sea  shore  at  the  Euespe- 
rides;  i«  the  middle  oi*  the  territory  of  the  Auscbijjae  dwell 
the  Ciibales,  a  small  tribe,  stretch  in  r(  down  to  the  sea  shore  at 
Taucheira>  a  city  ofBarcaea;  these  people  have  the  same  in- 
stitutions as  the  tribes  bituate  above  Cyrene. — Adjoining  these  172 
Auschisae,  and  on  the  west,  are  the  Nasaniones,  a  numerous 
nation ;  who  in  the  summer  season  leave  their  flocks  on  the 
sea  side,  and  go  up  to  the  countrj^  of  Augila,  to  gather  thp 
fruit  of  the  palm  trees,  which  grow  there  in  great  abundance, 
and  to  a  large  stature,  all  bearing  fruit.  These  people  like* 
wi%e  catch  the  locusts,  winch  they  dry  in  the  sun,  and  then 
braying,  infuse  in  milk,  which  they  drink.  Although  every 
individual  is  wont  to  have  several  wives,  they  use  promiscuous 
concubinage :  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  Massagetae,  they 
lie  with  the  women,  merely  fixing  first  their  stick  in  the 
ground.  When  a  Nasamonian  first  marries,  it  is  the  custom 
lor  the  bride  on  the  first  night  to  go  the  round  of  all  the 
guefit<»,  abandoning  her  person  to  all ;  each  ol'  whom,  after 
receiving  her  favours,  presents'  her  with  some  gifts  which  he 
han  brought  from  his  home.  They  have  the  following  insti- 
tutions in  regard  to  oaths  and  divination:  they  swear  by  such 
of  their  countrymen  as  have  the  rq^utation  of  having  led  the 
most  just  and  virtuous  lives,'  touching  at  the  same  time  the 
Combs  of  those  persons.  When  they  wish  to  divine,  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  sepulchres  of  their  forefathers,  where,  after  offer- 
ing lip  prayers,  they  lay  themselves  to  sleep :  whatever  they 
way  behold  in  their  sleep,  they  adopt  as  an  ansxvet\  They 
have  the  following  custom  in  mutually  pledging  their  faith ; 
each  presents  his  hand  to  be  drank  out  of,  and  drinks  bim&elf 
put  of  that  of  the  other;  if  they  have  no  liquid,  they  take 
comeduKt'  from  the  grountl,  which  they  mutually  lick  up. 

On  the  confines  of  the  Nasamones  are  the  Psylli :  this  173 
tribe  was  cut  off  in  the  following  manner :  the  south  wind 
had  dried  up  their  reservoirs  of  water;  for  the  whole  of  their 
country  being  within  the  Syrtis,  is  unprovided  with  water. 
The  Psylli  having  held  counsel,  undertook,  by  common  con- 
sent,  to  wage  war  against  the  south,  (1  mention  only  the  ac- 
Ooujit  that  the  Libyans  give/)  and  when  they  were  come  to 


I  See  Matthiae,  Gr.  Gnunm.  p.  775, 
At  ihe  boitoni,  or  eecL  621. 

>  See  Mat(bime,Gr.Crainni.  p.(i02, 
or  wcqU  419,  j,  tnd  p.  G76,  or  sect. 
407,  e. 

*  The  i^enitive  partitive;  gee  Mat- 
ttiiac.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  401,  or  «€ct, 


*  The  wipe  fand  who,  in  the  present 
day,  is  not,  in  his  *>wn  estimalion, 
wise?)  will  lAugh  at  the  fables  which 
Herodotus  tells  with  so  much  gravity ; 
it  should,  however,  be  recoUecled, 
that,  in  the  fitate  the  world  was  in 
when  he  wrote  his  btJitory,  the  most 
usefiil  thing  he  coidd  do  for  poaterit^ 
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the  sands,  the  south  wind  blowing  up,  buneil  them.  Since 
these  people  were  destroyed,  the  Nasamones  have  had  pos- 

17*  session  of  their  territory. — Above  these,  towards  the  south} 
dwell  the Garamantes,'  in  a  tjuartcr  infested  with  wild  beasts; 
these  people  fly  from  all  men,  and  from  all  society;  they  have 
no  warlike  weapons,  neither  are  they  acf|uainted  w^ith  the  art 

173  of  fighting. — Tliese  acc€>rdingly  dwell  above  the  Nasamones; 
contiguous  to  whom,  westward,  on  the  sea  shore,  lie  the 
Macae;  these  people  shave  their  heads,  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft 
on  the  top,  suffering  the  hair  to  grow  on  the  crow^n,  but 
shaving  on  cither  side  close  to  the  skin :  in  war  they  wear,  as 
a  defence,  the  skins  of  ostriches.*  The  Cinyps,  a  river  taking 
its  rise  in  the  hiO  calletl  that  of  the  Graces,  flows  athwart 
their  country*  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea:  this  hill  of 
the  Graces  is  covered  with  trees,  although  the  rest  of  Libya, 
which  has  hitherto  been  described,  is  naked ;  from  the  sea  to 

176  the  hill  is  a  distance  of  two  hundred  stades. — Next  to  the 
Macae  are  the  Gindanes,  whose  women  wear  each  several 
skin  thongs  round  their  ancles,  the  meaning  of  which  prac- 
tice is,  according  to  what  is  reported,  the  following:  the 
woman  fastens  on  a  thong  for  every  man  who  enjoys  her  per- 
son ;  and  she  who  has  the  most  is  deemed  the  best,  as  having 

177  been  beloved  by  the  greatest  number  of  men.^ — The  shore  of 
these  Gindanes,  which  projects  into  the  sea,  is  occupied  by 
the  lyOtophagi,  who  subsist  solely  on  the  fruit  of  the  lotus 
tree;  the  fruit  of  the  lotus  is  about  tJie  size  of  the  mastic 
berry,  and  in  sweetness  resembles  that  of  the  palm  tree*  The 
Loiophagi  even  make  wine  from  this  fruit.' 


wat  to  prive  all  the  accounts  he  heard 
from  the  various  people  he  travelled 
among;  oue  of  those  nations,  it  nju^t 
be  recollected,  m&jrmpd  Herodotus, 
that  they  had  circnmDavi gated  Africa, 
and  it  was  reserved  lo  VaacodeGania 
to  prove,  by  actually  dtiubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  that  talc,  at 
any  rate,  wa«  not  so  false  and  ridicu- 
lous as  pkikmophcrfl  asaerted.   TraM' 

'  See  the  Geogrftphical  Index,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volurfie. 

'  The  ffTpovBi>s  is  any  bird,  particu- 
larly Ihose  of  the  apanow  kind;  the 
OTftovfloc  fityf'iXri^  or  jcardyaioc,  or  Xi- 
/3vcoc,the  oatricli ;  Karayncoc,  because 
the  oatrieh,  though  it  has  wirngs^  can- 
nol  fly. 

'  Mungo  Park  g\\es  the  fnllowing 
descriptrtjn  of  tliis  lotus,  which,  a»  t 
liAvc  before  observed,  is  very  dilTeretit 


3 


from  the  pknt  mentioned  in  ii,  92.^ 
"  li  bears  sihrM  farinHceoua  berries, 
of  a  yellow  ci>lour,  and  delicioiu 
taste.  The  natives  convert  thein 
into  a  sort  of  bread,  after  ponndins 
them  p^ently  tn  a  wooden  tno 
until  (he  farinaceoas  part  of  the  be 
is  separated  from  the  atone, 
stones  are  afterwards  put  into  a 
sel  of  water,  and  shaken  about,  so 
to  separate  the  meal,  which  may  still 
adhere  to  them;  this  communicates  a 
sweet  ftnd  a^ceable  taste  to  the 
water,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  pounded  millet,  forms  a  pleasant 
gruel  called  fowli,  which  is  the  com- 
mon breakfast  in  many  parts  of  Ludo- 
mor,  during  the  months  of  Febraary 
and  March.  This  fruit  is  cotlected  by 
spreading  a  cloth  upon  the  s^round, 
and  beating  the  branches  with  a  bliek/' 
De8foataifie.6,  a  French  botanist,  haA 
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Contiguous  to  the  Lotopha^i,  along  tlic  sea,  are  the  Macli-  17S 
Ijes,  who  likewise  make  use  oi  the  lotus,  although  in  a  lesser 
€}uantity  than  the  before-mentioned.     They  stretch  along  a 
large  river,  the  name  of  which  is  the  Triton,  discharging  its 
wftters  into  a   large   lake,  the  Tritonis,  within  which  is   ati 
island,  its  name  Phla.    It  is  said  that  tliis  island  was,  accord- 
ing to  an  oracle,  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Lacedeino- 
niuns. — There  is  likewise  the  folKiwing  report  stated.     That  179 
Jason,  when  the  ship  Argo  was  finished  building,  under  Pe- 
lion*  placed  on  board  of  her  not  only  a  hecatomb,*  hut  like- 
wise a   brasii   tripod ;    after   whicli,   lie  circumnavigated   the 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Delphi; 
and,  when  on  his  voyage  he  was  ofFMalea,  a  north-east  wind 
assailed  him,  and  drove  him  on  the  coast  of  Libya;  butbefore 
fee  saw  land,  he  found  himself  among  the  shoals  of  the  lake 
T'ritonis ;  the  report  goes,  that  while  he  was  embarrassed  as 
to  a  mode  of  escape,  Triton  made  his  appearance  to  him,  and 
bode  him  give  to  him  the  tripod ;  promising  that  he  would 
shew  them  the  passage  out,'  and  send  them  away  harmless; 
that  Jason,  havin«[  consente<l,  Triton  accordingly  not  only 
shewetl  them  the  channel  between  the  shoals,  but  likewise  de- 
posited the  tripod  in  his  own  temple;  then  seating  himself  on 
the  tripod,' he  foretold  to  Jason  and  his  comrades  all  that  was 
Co  befal  them,  as  well  ss  that  "  when  any  of  the  descendants 
"  of  ,the  crew  aboard  the  Argo  should  carry  off  the  tripod, 
**  tlien  would  the  Greeks  of  all  necessity  found  one  hundred 
**  cities  about  lake  Tritonis."     The  report  adds,  that  the 
Libyans  of  the  country,  having  heard  this  prediction,  con- 
ceafefi   the  tripod.— Adjoining  to  these   Machlyes,   are  the  180 
Ausenses;  these  latter,  as  well  as  the  Machlyes,  re^^ide  around 
lake  Tritonis.     The  Machlyes  wear  their  hair  long  belli  tut ; 
the  An»en^s  suffer  it  to  grow  before.     In  the  yearly  festival 
of  Minerva,  their  virgins,  dividing   into  two  equal  parties, 


I 


civTii  a  Bvientific  description  of  the 
Wtas.  It  is  a  wrt  of  jujqbe  tree, 
Rktmmiu  iMuM.  Linnaru^t  had  Ki%'«n 
tlie  flpecific  htus  to  a  plant  of  ihv.  ge- 
Itlli  fUoMfriit ;  but  as  he  had  oot  sven 
die  t»lftnt,  hit  description  is  incorrect. 
The  RhamnttB  Lotus  is  a  thorny  .shnib, 
irs  fruit  IB  not  unlike  Uiat  of  the  culti- 
raled  jiijobe  tree^  Rkanmus  ZisAphus,^ 
but  it  is  apheiieal,  and  smaller. — 
Trannlai. 

It  Joeft  not  appear  that  the  word 
^inb  is  to  be  tak«ii  here  in  its 
«en«e  of  **  a  solemn  Hacrjfir e  of 

mudrrd  o\tu,  or  other  animals," 


bat  rather  of  a  victim,  any  thing  that 
ii>  to  be  offered  ;  the  term  seeoiii  to  b« 
ti£ed  in  the  same  sense  in  c.  50  of 
thift  book. 

'  This  is  the  usual  aeceptatioti  of 
the  word  I'tlic^Xoof,-,  and  Umt  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  description  of 
the  bridjje  of  boat»»  \ii.  aC.  We  flhaU 
see  in  the  next  volume  ihij*  word  re- 
peatedly tukcn  in  a  very  different 
sense,  conc-ernin^r  which,  see  p.  G7, 
note  5,  and  p.  2'i7,  note  4,  of  tlie  2iid 
volume  of  this  work. 

3  i<frtOiinri<Tavra  rt^  riiiVo^a*,  i.  «* 
9i<twia(wra  stti  rtp  rpiTroci, 
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fiffht  one  agniiist  the  other  with  stones  and  staves ;  in  ilotng 
whicli,  they  my  ihey  cclebrale  their  pateriiul  duties  in  honour 
ot'the  native  gotltlei?s,  whom  we  call  Minervft.  Those  of  the 
pjirls  that  die  of  the  woinuls,  tliey  call  Ikbe  virgins :  before, 
however,  they  set  the  girls  to  fight,  tbcy  peribrni  the  follow- 
ing ceremony:  they  piihh'cly  ilress  the  girl  that  in  every  rcs- 
Iiect  is  the  most  beairtil'ul,  in  a  Corinthian  helmet  and  Greek 
lauberk,  and  then  placing  her  on  a  chariot,  take  her  all 
round  the  hike;  in  what  arms  tfiey  were  wont  to  dress  the 
girls  before  the  Greeks  settled  in  their  neighbourhood,  I  can- 
not undertake  to  i^ay.  I  imagine,  however,  that  they  must 
have  ilressed  ihem  in  Egyptian  accoutrements;  for  1  think 
the  heavy  buckler  and  the  helmet  were  deriveil  by  the  Greeks 
from  Egypt.  In  relation  of  Minerva,  they  aftirm  that  she 
wtts  the  daughter  of  Neplune  and  the  hike  'rrilonis;  liut  that 
being  oifentled  in  some  res[ject.s  with  lier  father,  she  gave  her- 
self to  Jupiter  ;  and  that  Jupiter  made  her  his  own  dangfiter: 
such  is  the  account  they  give.  They  use  promiscuous*  con- 
versation with  women,  not  cohabiting  with  them,  but  satiating 
their  passions  after  the  manner  of  cattle :  the  men  meet  toge- 
ther at  one  place  every  three  months,'  when  any  wonian^n 
child  that  may  be  grow  n  up  is  settled  to  be  the  son  oC  him 
antojig  the  men  whom  he  may  resemble. 

The  above  tribes  that  have  been  mentioned  are  those  oflbe 
Libyan  nomades  that  dwell  oji  the  sea  side.  Above  these, 
iidand,  lies  Wild  Libya;  above-Wild*  Libya  is  a  sandy  ridge, 
stretching  from  "^rhebes  of  the  Egyptianii  to  the  jii liars  of 
Hercules;  in  tliis  ridge,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  days' 
journey  the  one  from  the  other,  are  seen  on  the  hills  masses 
of  salt  in  large  lumps ;  and  at  the  summit  of  each  liill  a 
stream  of  cold  and  soft  water  gushes  forth  in  the  midi»t  of  life 
sfilt.  About  those  springs  dwell  the  last  tribes  towards  the 
desert,  and  above  Wild  Libya.  First;  ten  days' journey  from 
Thebes,  arc  the  Ammonians,  who  have  the  temple  derived 
from  Theban  Jove;  for  at  Thebes  likewise,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  image  of  Jove  is  with  a  ram's  head,*  Tljcy  have 
another  stream  of  spring  water,  which,  early  in  the  morning, 
is  hike  warm  ;  more  cool  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon;  and 
when  it  is  mid-day,  becomes  exceeding  cold ;  at  which  time 
accordingly  they  water  their  gardens  :  as  the  day  wears,  it 
loses  its  coolness  till  such  time  as  the  sun  sets,  when  tiie  water 
becomes  hike  warm,  and  continues  to  increase  in  heat  till 
midnight  draws  near,  at  which  time  it  boils  violently;  when 


'  rpirov  fttfvhi^^  tttust  be  tnkoa  us 
equivalent  to  cin  rpirnw  ftyvoic- 


'  Ut.  \VM  beast  LiHyn. 

^    Sar  ii.  64, 
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[Iniglit  is  cotie  by,  the  water  becomes  cooler  towards  dawn. 
This  spring  lias  the  nniiie  of  the  8ljn. — Next  to  Uie  Ammo-  182 
iiiaiis,  ten  more  days*  joiirjiey  aton^^  the  ridge  oH"  band,  there 
is  another  hill  of  salt,  like  the  Animonian  one,  with  a  hpring, 
nnd  n»en  dwelling  around;  tlie  name  (jfthis  country  is  Aiigila; 
nnd  to  this  quarter  the  Nasamoniuns  go  to  gather  the  dales. — 
From  the  Angili,  ten  dayj»'  mtire  j<iurney,  there  is  aiiother  1S3 
salt-hill,  with  water,  and  abniulanee  of  tVn it- bearing  palms, 
as  on  the  other  hills.  In  this  tjuarter  dwelU  a  nation  of  men, 
whose  name  is  the  GaramanLes,'»a  very  large  tribe.  I'ljese 
jyeople  throw  mould  npoo  the  salt,  and  then  sow  their  ^eeds. 
From  these,  llic  shortest  cnt  to  the  l_iOtophagi  is  a  thirty  days' 
journey;  among  the (rnrnmantes  are  found  the  kine  that  graze 
backwards ;  they  are  obliged  to  gra/.e  backwards,  for  this 
reason  ;  they  have  horns  bending  forwarti,  on  account  of 
which  they  travel  backwards  as  they  graze;  for  they  are  not 
able  to  do  so  forwards,  as  their  horn&  wouUl  stick  in  the 
grountl.  Th<»se  kine  are,  in  no  oilier  respect,  diflerent  from 
llie  rent  of  oxen,  saving  in  this  and  in  the  thickness  and  clc^se- 
nrsw'  of  tlieir  s»kin,  1  liese  Garamanles  go  in  cha.se  of  the 
Ethiopian  Troglodytaeon  four-htnse  chariots;  for  the Troglo- 
dy tae  are  the  swiiU'>i  on  foot  of  all  men  that  we  have  ever 
heard  n)entioueih  Tlu*  TroglodyliK?  eat  serpents  and  eds, 
jtnd  such  like  crawling  things.  '1  hey  use  a  language  i»iniilar 
to  none  other,  for  they  shriek  like  bats. 

Ten  more  days' journey  from  the  Garamatites  is  another  184 
salt-hill  and  stream  ;  around  which  dwells  a  nation,  whose 
name  is  tiic  Alarantes;  these  are  the  otdy  men  that  we  know 
of  who  have  no  distinctive  names;  for  their  name,  as  a  body, 
is  Ataranle^',  but  there  is  no  separate  name  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual ;  they  curse  tlio  sun  when  he  is  right  over  their  lieads, 
and,  mureover,  use  all  kind  of  injurious  language,  because  he 
scorches  and  harasses  them,  not  only  the  men,  but  the  coun- 
try. After  these,  at  a  di>lancc  of  ten  more  days*  journey,  is 
another  salt-liill  and  spritig;  about  Avliich  dwell  bome  men. 
Adjoining  this  salt-hill,^  is  a  mountain,  the  name  of  which  is 


•  8o<?  the  Cpco^praphical  Index  itt 
Ibe  eod  of  ihe  second  volume  of  this 

*  If  ifl  Tcry  evident  thAt  rptd^t^;  is 
tak^'i)  in  A  vrry  i-xtraordtiiAry  aentie  ; 
what  lliftl  *ens4»,  however,  U,  is  hy  no 
means  »o  clear.  Srhwe^i^^lmi'u^tir  in^ 
lrr|irr>«  it  as  Hij;nifyiii^,  *'  t'lrmitas 
atrdtul  frictioni<iu*'  rpsistcns:"  Lar* 
dh«r,  "*  Souplesse  ;"  8rhnei«ler,  '*  die 
H«rtr  im  Au( xthhnA— hardncs9  l(^  iht 

touchr 


"  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  this 
tract  ubouiida  ia  nirnera)  bqU  ;  Shaw 
speiik-t  of  whole  hills  and  tracts  of 
salt  in  this  country  ,  Ihi'  regular  dis- 
tiiucesfrom  nalt-hiU  to  B{Jt-hil1  seems, 
hownvcr,  to  he  nn  ciiibeHishmc*nt  of 
the  truth,  we  art-  not,  however,  nearly 
enough  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  Africa^  to  aftinu  that  whjtl  ttrM<r)<r 
tus  states  i»  false.     Transitti- 
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Adas ;  It  ia  narrow  and  round  on 


every 


side:  it  is  fiaid  also 


186 


to  be  so  lofty,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  its  top ;  for  the 
clouds  never  disperse  from  about  the  summit,  whether  in  sum- 
mer or  winter.  This  mountain,  tlie  natives  my,  h  the  pillar 
of  heaven:  and  from  it  those  people  take  then*  name;  they 
are,  in  fact,  called  Atlantes.  They  are  represented  as  eating 
nothing  that  has  life,  and  as  having  no  dreams  in  their  sleep. 

185  — ^As  lar,  therefore,  as  these  Atlantes,  1  am  enabled  lo  give 
the  names  of  the  nations  residing  on  the  ridge;  not  ao  of  any 
beyond  them:  althougli  the  ridge  extends  as  far  as  the  piHarft 
of  Hercules,  and  even  beyond  them,  every  ten  days'  journey 
h  fonijd  a  salt  mine,  and  a  settlement  of  men.  With  all  these 
people  the  houses  arc  built  of  blocks  of  salt,  for  rain  never 
falls  in  any  of  these  parts  of  Libya;  and,  indeed,  if  it  wei-e  to 
rain,  the  walls  being  of  salt,  could  not  stand:  the  salt  dug  ttp 
there  is  both  of  a  white  and  a  purple  colour.  Higher  up,  be- 
yond this  ridge,  towards  the  south  and  midland*  of  Libya, 
the  country  is  de&erl,  without  water,  without  blasts,  without 
wood;  neither  does  any  dew  fall  there. 

From  Egypt,  tlierelore,  to  the  lake  Triton  is,  the  Libyan* 
are  nomades,  eaters  of  flesh,  and  drinkers  of  milk  ;  they  never 
touch  tlic  female  kine,  nor  do  they  keep  pigs,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  the  Egyptians  do  not.  Neither,  itierefore^  do  the 
women  of  Cyrene  hold  it  lawful  to  eat  of  cow's  flesh,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Egyptian  Isis,  in  whose  honour  they,  on  the 
contrary*  observe  lasts  and  feasts;  not  only  i]o  the  women  of 
Parca  refrain  from  cow's  flesh,  but  neither  will  they  ta^te  that 

187  of  swine. — ^To  the  west  of  the  lake  Tritonis,  the  Libyans  are 
no  longer  nomades;  they  neither  use  the  same  customs,  nor  do 
they  do  by  their  children  the  same  as  the  nomade  tribes  are 
wont  to  do  by  theirs:  for  the  nomade  Libyans  (whether  they 
all  do  so  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  for  certain,  bwt  many 
among  them  do,)  are  wont,  when  their  children  are  passed 
four  years  old,  to  burn  the  veins  in  the  crowns  of  their  heads 
with  uncarded  slieep's  wool ;  some  among  them  do  the  same 
by  the  veins  in  the  temples,  with  the  following  view;  th«t 
humours  may  not  ever  after  ilow  from  their  iieads;'  and  by 
that  reason  they  say  they  enjoy  perfect  health  ;  and,  in 
good  truth,  the  Libyans  are,  of  all  men  that  we  know,  the 
most  heakhy ;  whether,  however,  they  are  thus  healthy  in 
consequence  of  the  above  practice,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
aiiirni  for  certain.     If,  while  they  are  burnijig  their  children. 


'  See  Matthiiip,  Or.  Oramm.  p.  6S5,        *  The  same  custom  ia  sAid  to  koUl 
or  iect.  437^  obf,  3.  antong  the  Abyssiaiaiu. 
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spasms  sIiOLild  attack  the  patients^  they  apply  a  remedy  which 
ibey  have  discovered  ;  they  relieve  them  by  sprinkling  buck's 
water  over  them.'  I  relate  only  what  the  LibyaTis  themselves 
relate. — ^Their  sacrifices  are  performctl  according  to  the  fol-  188 
lowing  rites.  They  cut  of!' as  a  firstling  tlie  ear  ol  the  victimt 
which  they  throw  on  the  top  of  their  house;  having  so  done, 
they  twist  his  neck.  They  sacrifice  to  the  sun  and  moon 
only;  to  thetie  gotls  nil  the  Libyans  accordingly  offer  victims; 
but  those  dwelling  about  lake  Tritmiis  sacrifice  chiefly  to 
Minervai  and  after  her  to  Triton  and  Neptune. — There  is  no  189 
doubt  but  that  the  Greeks  have  borrowcti  from  the  Libyans 
the  garb  and  tfie  aegis  of  the  statues  of  Minerva ;  for,  except- 
\T\^  that  the  costume  of  the  Libyan  women  is  of  skin,  and 
that  the  fringes  of  their  aegises  are  not  serpents,  but  thongs, 
that  of  Minerva  is,  in  every  other  resf>ect,  fashioned  after  tlie 
same  manner.  Among  other  things,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  name  proves  the  dress  of  the  statues  of  Pallas  to  have 
COtne  from  Libj^a;  for  the  Libyan  women  cast  over  their 
drese  a  goat's  skin,^  without  hair,  fringed  around,  and  dyed  a 
red  colour  ;  and  from  those  goats'  skins  the  Greeks  have  de^ 
rivei!  the  name  of  the  aegis.  In  my  opinion,  at  least,  the 
bowlings  in  the  temples  took  their  first  origin  likewise  in  that 
country;  for  the  Libyan  women  are  very  fond  of  the  practice, 
Biid  cotKluct  it  gracefully.  It  was  also  from  the  Libyans  that 
the  Greeks  learnt  to  yoke  four  horses  together. — The  no-  \9Q 
niades  inter  their  dead  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greeks, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Nasamones ;  for  these  last  bury 
their  corses  sitting,  taking  care,  when  any  one  breathes  his 


last,  to  place  him  in  a  sitting  posture,  so  as  he  may  not  depart 
life  in  a  lying  position.     Their  dwellings  are  portable,  and 


1  are 


the 


in  a  lying  position,      11 
made  of  asphodel  stalks,  platted  vvith  rushes.     !Sucl 
customs  they  follow. 

West  of  the  river  Triton,  the  Libyan  cultivators  already  191 
touch  the  Ausenses  ;  they  are  accustomed  to  build  their 
houses,  and  their  name  is  Maxyes.  These  people  suffer  the 
hair  on  the  right  side  of  their  heads  to  grow,  while  they  shave 
the  left  side.  They  paint  their  bodies  with  red  lead.  These 
people  declare  they  are  descended  from  the  men  of  Troy, 
This  country,  and  the  rest  of  Libya  westward,  is  much  more 
iufcsteil  with  wild  beasts,  and  woody,  than  the  laJid  of  the 


'  Thr?  urine*  l>y  the  Tolatility  of  i\a 
alkali,  may  have,  in  spojmodic  affec- 
•i«M^  the  0«m<!  effect  lui  the  spirits  of 
li«it«honi^  which  we  twe  io  nmilftr 


'  Fronralf  a*^Ac,  a  jrwfl,  ihe  Greeks 
made  atvif ^  a/^M^of,  which  ftignifie*  a 
goat's  i»Kln,  and  Minorva'a  aegis. — 
LarcktT, 
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nomade  tribes ;  for  ihe  eastern  part  of  Lrbyn,  which  the  no- 
niades  occiipy?  is  low  and  sandy,  as  far  as  the  river  T'ritoii  j 
but  west  of  th:U  streum,  wliich  is  ttic  land  oithe  ciihivators, 
is  exceedingly  niomiliiiiiouti,  woo(Iy>  and  rife  of  wild  animals; 
the  huge  serpent!*,  and  honsj  and  elephants,  and  bears,  and 
aspics,  and  horned  asses,  are  found  in  their  country;  as  well 
as  the  dog-headed  men,  and  the  headless  men,  who  have 
their  eyes  in  their  bosoms,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  is  related  by 
the  Libyans,  and  the  wild  men,  and  the  wild  women,  and 
many  other  wild  beants  in  abundance,  whicl*  undoubtedly  do 
192  exist.* — ^lu  the  country  of  the  nomades  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
seen  ;  but  other  animals  are  found,  such  as  Uiese,  pygarpi,* 
antclojic?,  buf!hlocs,'and  asses,  not  ihe  same  as  tho8e  timt 
have  horns,  but  another  kind  that  never  drink;  orycs,  froui 
whose  horns  the  elbows  of  citljerns  are  made;  in  size  this 
animal  is  about  that  of  the  ox.  In  their  country  likewise  are 
found  I'oxei^^  hyaenas,  porcupines,  wiltl  rams,  dictyes,  jackaU| 
panthers,  boryes,  and  land  crocodiles,  about  three  cubits  longi 
very  similar  to  liz^ards;  ostriches,  and  small  serpents,  eacli 
with  one  horn.  Such  arc  the  beasts  found  in  this  country, 
together  with  those  of  other  couiitrics,  exce|)ting  the  stag  and 
wihl  boar :  for  no  where  in  Libya  is  tlicrc  either  stag  or  wild 
boar.  Hiere  are  three  speeies  of  rats  found  there;  one  called 
the  two-footed  ;  the'seconil  called  zegeries,  (this  is  a  Libyjin 
word,  equivalent,  in  our  language,  to  hillocks;)  the  third  arc 
Iiedge-liogs.  There  are  likewise  weasels,  producc<l  in  the 
silpliiurn,  very  like  those  at  Tartessus.  Such  are,  therefore, 
tlic  animals  which  the  land  of  the  iionnxde  Libyans  produces, 
Ao  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  come  at  the  truth,  pushing  my 
enquiries  to  the  tartbesU 


■ 


•  dtcaTti'\ptv(mi,  HcnHtoliia  tueuns 
that  he  doi^s  not  li^licve  Hhimt  tlie 
Cynoi-oplmli\  Aeephnli ;  but  tlint  ho 
doc^a  know  tlieri'  »re  in  (lieir  couutry 
many  sorb  uf  wild  brnsts. 

*  Notbinj*  vtry  cfrlain  h  known 
respcciin};  any  of  tht^i»c  ainmuls;  (be 
distance  of  time  since  Herodotus 
wrote  ;  the  imperfect  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  couolry  ;  and  the  proba- 
bility that  some  of  the  ftpecies  he>e 
mentioned  may  have  retired  more  lo 
Uie  south  ;  are  insuperable  difticulUes 
in  the  way  of  a  correct  translation.  I 
shall,  however,  present  my  reader 
with  the  most  probable  conjectures 
made  by  modern  naturalists : — 

"jTifyupyof  -  n  sort  of  antelope;  its 
buttocks  white.     Duuteroo.  xlv.  5. 


Zt'PKdc — another  sort  of  gaziJct,  or 
»nieto|H'« 

/3ot*'/ia>ii'  Huflalu,  or  perlmpft  flic 
antelope  biibalii.H. 

'►prj;— unknown  ;  Cuvier  Inkta  it 
to  be  the  same  as  the  oryx,  now 
called  antflope  on,)'!. 

f5a<rnapta — fuxesJ,  according  to  Hc^y* 
chiua. 

^aii'fn — hyaenas. 

4}ffr{u\*c — porcupinei. 

e,J#t^— jackals,  or  tigers, 

7ra%'9iipic — panthers. 

^i-noCtc — the  jerboa,  u'aiirt  of  dltni' 
nutive  kan^irot). 

The  others  have  not  even  tieen  the 
object  of  tonjeclurc. 
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the  Znueccft,  whose  193 
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rans  { 
lanoU* — Atljoiniiif^  these  are  the  W-h 
Gyznntcs,  in  whose  country  the  bees  collect  a  vast  quantity  ol' 
honey,  but  inucli  more  still  is  saitl  to  lie  matle  by  confection- 
ers* All  these  paint  thetuselves  with  ruddle,  nn<l  ent  «npe&, 
which  arc  produced  in  abundance'  on  their  mountains. — 
Near  these,  say  the  Carthaginians,  lies  an  island,  the  name  195 
of  which  is  Cyraunis;  in  lenfrth,  two  hundred  stades ;  Ir 
breadth  narrow,  and  fordable  trom  the  main  hmd  :  it  is  co- 
vered with  olives  and  vines.  In  this  island,  tliey  say,  there  is 
a  lake,  froui  the  mud  of  wliich  the  girls  of  the  neighbourinc 
people  draw  gohl  sand  by  means  of  birds'  feathers  tlaubcd 
with  pilch,  I  know  not  whether  this  does  really  take  place; 
I  write  only  what  is  reported.  It  may,  at  all  events,  be  so;  I 
have  myself  seen  how  pitch  is  procured  out  of  a  lake  and 
water  in  Zacyntliua:'  there  are  several  lakes  in  that  quarter, 
the  larr^est  of  which  is  seventy  feet  in  every  direction ;  into 
this  pool  they  phm^re  a  stick,  having  previously  fastened  n 
myrtle  branch  at  the  end ;  after  which  they  bring  up  pitch 
sticking  to  the  myrtle:  it  has  the  smell  of  bitumen,  and-  in  all 
other  rL»-spects  is  preferable  to  the  [litch  of  Pieria.  They  dis- 
charge the  pitch  into  a  hole  dn^  near  the  pool;  and  when 
they  iiavc  collected  a  good  quantity,  they  dip  it  up  from  the 
hole,  and  (lour  it  into  jars.  Whatever  may  happen  to  fall  in 
the  pool,  ^oes  under  ground,  and  appears  again  in  the  sea, 
which  is  about  four  stades  distant  from  the  pool.  Thus,  thcre- 
forcy  it  ifl  probable^  that  what  is  said  of  the  island  lying  off 
Libyji,  may  be  in  truth.— The  Carthaginians  likewise  state  190 
the  following:*  that  there  is  a  quarter  of  Libya  with  a  nation 
of  men  residing  beyund  t!ie  pillars  of  Hercules ;  when  they 
arrive  there,  they  unload  their  freiglit,  and  placing  the  wares 
in  ortler  on  the  strand,  go  aboard  their  vessels,  and  raise  a 
stnoke;  that  the  natives,  seeing  the  smoke,  come  down  to  the 
6ea ;  and  after  putting  down  gold,  as  the  price  for  the  wares, 
withdraw  to  a  dislancc  from  them ;  that  the  Carthaginians, 
then  debark  and  examine;  and  if  the  gold  appears  to  them 
suiHcient  for  the  articles,  they  take  it  up  and  go  their  waysj 
but  if  not  sulhcient,  they  again  go  aboard  their  ihips;  and 
tlie  natives,  advancing  accordingly,  place  more  gold,  until 
they  have  contented  the  merchants.  The  Carthaginians  add, 
that  neither  parly  cndeavoui-s  to  cheat;  for  that  neither  do 


»  See  MftUhiae,Gr.  Gmmm.  i>.647, 
i»r  Met.  415,  t, 

*  T\u&  is  confirmed  by  modem  tra- 
rcllcrs.  There  h  ia  Trinidad  a  lake 
of  pitth  covering  above  a  hundred 
acres.     Tran^lat. 


*  TliiB  samci  mode  of  traJTickin^  is 
carried  on  between  the  Moors  and 
Nigretians  of  the  prestJit  day,  accord- 
ing to  Shaw* 
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they  themselves  touch  tlic  gold  till  the  amount  h  1 
equal  to  ihe  worth  of  the  merchamlise;  nor  do  the  nutives 
meddle  with  the  wares  before  the  merchants  have  taken  the 
gold  dust. 

197  The  above  are,  of  the  tribes  of  the  Libyans,  all  that  I  am 
able  to  name ;  and  many  among  them  had  at  this  period  no 
account  tor  tlie  king  of  the  Medes;  neither,  indeed,  have  they 
even  now.  1  have  still  this  much  to  say  respecting  tlieir 
country,  thai  four  nations  occupy  it,  and  no  more,  as  far  as 
we  know;  tw^o  of  those  nations  are  aboriginal,  ami  two  not« 
The  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  are  aboriginal ;  the  former  sit 
ate  northward,  and  the  latler  southward  in  Libya;  the  forei 
tribes  are  Phoenicians  and  Greeks. 

198  In  my  opinion,  Libya  is  not,  in  reference  to  the  good 
of  soil,  sucli  as  to  be  compared  either  with  Asia  or  with  E 
rope,  excepting  only  Cinyps:  for  that  quarter  has  tlie  sar 
name  as  the  river;  and  that  country  is  equal  to  the  best  of 
corn  lands  in  the  production  of  crops;  hut  it  is  in  no  respects 
similar  to  the  rest  of  Libya;  for  the  mould  is  black,  and 
watered  with  springs ;  it  is'  neither  affected  by  drought,  nor 
is  it  injurcil  by  sucking  up  a  great  quantity  of  rain  ;  for  in 
that  portion  of  Libya  rain  falls.  The  rate  of  produce  of  tl 
crops  averages  the  same  as  in  the  Babylonian  territory,  Tf 
land  also  is  good  which  the  Euesperitae  occupy ;  for  when  it 
biings  its  beivt  crops,  it  produces  a  hundred  for  one ;  but  th 

199  of  Cinyps  brings  even  three  hundred  tor  one, — The  Cyr 
naeun  territory,  the  loftiest  of  the  tract  of  Libya  which  t" 
nomnde  tribes  occupy,  has  three  climates  within  itself  deserv. 
ing  of  admiration  ;  tlie  parts  along  the  shore  are  the  first  that 
teem  with  crops  fit  to  gather,  and  vintage.  >V^hcn  those  crops 
are  collected,  the  mtdtlle  tract,  abo%'e  the  sliore,  which  they 
call  the  hills,  teems  with  crops  fit  to  house;  as  soon  as  those 
midland  crops  are  gathered,  those  on  the  highland  tracts  arc 
ripe.     So  that  when  the  first  fruits  are  eaten  and  drank,  tl 
liist  comes  sciisonab!}^  in  ;  thus  for  eight  months  the  harv 
busies  the  Cyrenacans.     So  much,  then,  for  these  matters. 

200  The  Perstnns,'  who  had  been  despatched  from  Egypt 
the  assisUince  of  Pheretima,  by  Arjandes,  having  come  to 
Barca,  laid  siege  to  the  town,  summoning  the  inhabitants  to 
deliver  those  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Arcesilaus;  they  would 
not,  however,  hearken  to  the  conditions,  for  the  whole  bo<.l 
had   partici[iated   in   tlic  deed.      Accordingly  they  besieg 
Bai'ca  for  nine  whole  months,  digging  mines  under  groui 
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'  Herudolua  here  resumes  the  nftrmtivc,  which  he  had  interrupted,  1C8, 
ffpcuk  of  LiUrn. 
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leading  to  the  wall,  and  making  forcible  attacks.  A  copper- 
smithy  however,  discovered  the  mines,  performing  his  search 
in  the  following  manner  with  a  brazen  buckler.  He  carried 
ihe  buckler  round  withiuside  the  wall,  approaching  it  ever 
and  anon  to  the  pavement ;  in  other  parts  accordingly  the 
ground  where  he  deposited  the  buckler  produced  no  sound 
from  it,  but  iii  die  places  that  were  excavating  the  brass  of 
the  buckler  rung.  In  those  parts,  therefore,  the  Barcaei 
would  countermine,  and  slay  the  Persian  miners.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  the  mines  were  discovered ;  and  meanwhile 
the  Barcaei  repelletl  the  attacks  on  the  walls. — A  considerable  201 
time  having  thus  etap&ed,  and  many  fallen  on  both  sides,  and 
not  the  smaller  number  on  that  ot  the  Persians,  Amasis,  the 
general  of  the  land  troops,  devised  the  following  artifice. 
Seeing  that  the  Barcaei  were  not  to  be  captured  by  force  of 
arras,  but  that  they  might  be  captured  by  fe-aud,  he  acted  as 
follows.  Having,  in  the  night  time,  dug  a  broad  trench,  he 
laid  some  slight  planks  athwart  it ;  on  the  surface  of  the 
planks  he  strewed  mould,  making  all  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  ground.  At  the  break  of  day  he  invited  the  Barcaei  to  a 
conference ;  they  assented  joyfully,  and  at  last  were  pleased 
to  make  a  truce.  Swearing  the  oaths*  on  the  hollow  ground^ 
both  parties  made  the  following  agreement:  "  So  long  as  this 
*«  ground  shall  be  as  it  is,  the  oath  shall  remain  inviolate  ; 
**  the  Barcaei  declare  they  will  pay  a  fine  to  the  king;  and 
**  the  Persians  that  they  will  not  again  molest  the  Barcaei." 
The  ceremony  ended,  the  Barcaei,  trusting  to  die  conditions, 
came  themselves  out  of  the  city,  and  having  thrown  open  all 
the  gates,  permitted  him  that  chose  of  the  enemy  to  enter 
within  die  wall*  Meanwhile  tlie  Persians,  having  broken 
down  the  concealed  bridge,  rushed  within  the  ramparts. 
They  broke  down  the  bridge  they  had  made,  for  this  puipose, 
that  they  tnir^lit  not  violate  the  oath  they  had  sworn  to  the 
Barcaei,  *^  1  hat  the  oath  should  remain  inviolate,  so  long  as 
**  the  ground  remained  as  it  then  was."  Whereas,  when  they 
had  broken  it  down,  the  oalh  no  longer  stood  good. 

Accordingly,  Phcretima  exposed  on  crosses  all  around  die  202 
town  those  of  the  Barcaei  wlio  were  most  implicated,  after 
they  had  been  delivered  to  her  by  the  Persians ;  she  likewise 
cut  off  the  breasts  of  their  wives,  and  studded  the  walls 
around  with  them.  She  bade  the  Persians  take  the  rest  of 
the  Barcaei  as  plunder,  saving  such  of  them  as  were  Battiadae, 
and  not  implicated  in  the  murder ;  to  these  latter  she  gave 


•  See  p.  181,  note  8,  of  the  second  Tolunic. 
VOL.  f.  Z  2 
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203  the  raanageraent  of  the  town, — The  Persians,  therefore,  re- 
turned home,  taking  as  slaves  the  rest  of  the  Barcaei ;  and 
when  they  were  arrived  at  the  town  of  the  Cyrenaeans,  the 
inhabitants,  out  of  respect  to  some  oracle,  admitted  them  to 
pass  through  the  place.  As  the  army  was  filing  th roughs 
Bares,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  advised  taking  possession 
of  the  town ;  but  Amasis,  the  leader  of  the  land  armj,  re- 
iiiscd,  "  for  they  were  sent,"  he  said,  "  against  Barca  alone, 
**  and  not  against  a  Grecian  town,"  But  at  last,  when  they 
had  marched  through,  and  baked  at  the  hill  of  Lycaean  Jove^ 
it  repented  them  ofnot  holding  possession  of  Cyrene ;  where- 
fore they  endeavoured  to  enter  it  a  second  time,  but  the  Cy- 
renaeans  would  not  allow  them.  Terror  now  spread  among 
the  Persians,  albeit  no  one  oifered  them  battle;  and  running 
away  to  a  distance  of  about  sixty  stades,  they  halted.  The 
army  being  there  encamped,  a  messenger  arrived  to  them 
from  Aryandes,  calling  them  back ;  and  the  Persians,  havinj_^ 
besought  the  Cyrenaeans  to  give  them  provision  for  the  way^' 
obtained  their  request ;  and  having  received  provisions,  tiiey* 
withdrew  towards  Eg^'pt.  But  from  that  time  till  the^ 
reached  Egypt,  the  Libyans  falling  upon  them,  slaughtered 
the  stragglers,  and  those  left  behind,  for  the  sake  of  their 
clothes  and  accoutrements. 

204  The  farthest  point  of  Libya  that  this  expedition  of  the  Per- 
sians reached  was  to  the  Euesperides  ;  such  of  the  Barcaei  as 
they  had  made  slaves  of,  they  transported  from  Egj^pt  to  the 
presence  of  the  king.  King  Darius  gave  them  a  village  of 
the  Bactrian  territory  to  dwell  in.  They  gave  this  village  the 
name  of  Barca,  which  was  inhabited  down  to  my  time  in 

205  Bactriana. — Pheretima,  however,  did  not  end  life  prosper- 
ously; for  as  soon  as  she  had  returned  from  Libya  into 
Egypt,  after  wreaking  her  vengeance  on  the  Barcaei,  she  met 
with  a  miserable  death  ;  her  body,  while  yet  alive,  swarmed 
with  maggots ;  so  true  it  Is  that  vengeance  too  great  taken  by 
man  is  an  object  of  jealousy  in  the  eyes  of  the  gods.  Such, 
therefore,  was  Pheretima,  the  wife  of  Battus ;  and  thus  dread 
ful  the  vengeance  that  visited  the  Barcaei. 
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H  The  Persians^  wllo  had  been  left  by  Darius  in  Europe,  antl  1 
H  over  whom  Megabazus  commanded,  reduced,  first  among 
the  H el lespon tines,  the  Perinthians*,  who  refused  to  be 
subjects  of  Darius.  Previously  to  this  the  Perinthians  had 
likewise  been  roughly  treated  by  the  Pieonians.  For  tlie 
Paeonians  dwelling  on^  the  Strynion  had  been  admonished  by 
an  oracle  to  take  arms  against  the  Perinthians;  and  should 
the  Perinthians  when  encamped  opj>osite  to  them  call  tn 
them,  and  challenge  them  by  name,  to  fall  on ;  but  should 
the  Perinthians  not  raise  the  shout,  not  to  make  the  attack : 
this  the  Pfponians  did.  The  Pcnntliiaris  having  seated  their 
camp  in  tlie  suburb  opposite  to  tlieir  enemies,  a  threefold 
single  combat  took  place  between  them  on  the  spot  according 
to  challenge ;  for  the  two  parties  engaged  a  man  against  a 
man,  a  horse  against  a  horse,  and  a  dog  against  a  dog.  When 
the  Perinthians,  having  gained  the  victory  in  t>vo  instances, 
began,  full  of  joy,  to  qbant  the  Paeon,  the  Paeonians  con- 
jectured that  that  very  thing  was  what  the  oracle  meant*; 
^    and  said,  no  doubt,  among  themselves,   **  Surely  now   the 
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I  Herodotus  conimues  the  history  of 
Duiuft,  which  he  had  iotemipted,  iv> 
144,  10  speak  of  Libya.     Larclter, 

*  I'erinthus,  othemrise called  Heraclea, 
w&s  on  the  shorej  of  the  Propontii ;  the 
reader,  therefore,  will  perhaps  be  soroe- 
what  sitrpriied  to  Gnu  the  inhabitants 
reckoned  amon^  the  Meilespontines ;  hut 
il  must  be  rerocrobcred  that  the  aamc  of 
Hell^poDt  was  frequently  etteoded  to 
the  shores  of  the  ProponUs,  even  as  far 
ai  Byzaatium  and  Chakedoo.     Lttrchtr^ 

'This is  the  signification  of  ^rS  Ir#«»- 
fthn'  »o  M  Aiei  UtKtirtfrnnv,  i.  e.  tlie 

VOL.   11. 


Pelupooncstatis*  vUi.  70,  7J.  Sco  Mal- 
iWm,  Gr.  Gramin.  p.  878,  or  sect.  573, 
2d  paragraph. 

*  The  Pa?on  or  Paean  was  a  Hymn,  of 
which  there  were  two  kindf.  llic  fiwt 
wsls  sung  previously  to  battle,  in  honour 
of  Mars ;  the  second  after  victory,  m 
honour  of  Apollo.  This  [{ymn  began 
with  the  words  lo  Faan,  The  allusion 
of  PaN>fi,  the  naine  of  the  H yniD»  to  that 
of  the  PaKtniails,  is  striking  ;  and  wi.sli. 
ing  to  preserve  it,  I  have  translate  J, 
'♦They  sang  the  Peon.*'    /^fcAr-. 
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oracle  is  fulfilled  to  us;  now  it  belongs  to  us  to  act*:" 
thus  the  Paeonians  fell  upon  the  Perintnians,  as  they  were 
chanting  the  Pa^on,  and  gained  a  niighty  victory,  leaving  but 

o  few  of  them  behind. — ^Thtis,  in  former  times,  had  this  been 
achieved  by  the  Paeonians ;  but  at  tliis  period  although  the 
Perinthians  behaved  with  valour  in  tlie  defence  of  their 
liberties^,  the  Persians  together  with  Megabazus  overcame 
them  by  superior  numbers.  When  Perinthus  had  been 
reduced,  Megabazus  marched  his  forces  athwart  Thrace, 
subjecting  to  the  king  every  tribe  and  city  of  those  dwelling 
therein ;  for  the  commands  left  him  by  Darius  were  these^ 
namely,  to  subdue  Thrace, 

g  The  Thracian  people  are,  next  at  least  to  the  Indians^  the 
most  numerous  in  the  world  :  and  were  they  under  the  control 
of  one  prince,  or  coukl  they  agree  among  tliemselves,  they 
would,  in  niy  opinion,  be  invincible,  and  by  fat  the  most  potent 
of  all  natit*ns;  but  inasmuch  as  this  is  impracticable  witb^ 
them,  and  impossible  ever  to  take  place,  they  are  accordingly  by 
that  reason  feeble.  They  have  various  names  according  to  their 
respective  regions ;  all  of  them  follow  in  every  respect  nearly 
the  same  institutions,  if  we  except  the  Getae,  and  the  Trausi, 

4  and  those   that    inhabit    above   the  Crestnmeans. — Of  th( 
latter,  what  customs  the  Gets?  observe,  who  hold  themselves | 
to  be  inunortal,  liave  been  described'  by  me.     The  Trausi  i»^ 
all  other  matters  have  the  same  practices  with  the  rest  of  the 
Thracians*,  but  observe  the  following  usages  with  respect  to 
their  new  born  and  their  dead:  the  relations  seating  them*, 
selves  around  the  new-born  infant  Iwwail  him,  and  deplore*' 
the  measure  of  calamity  he  must  filP,  now  that  he  is  born, 
enumerating   all  human   woes ;    the  dead   they   place  under 
ground  amid  merriment  and  joy,  and  then  describe  from  how 
many  evils  he  has  been  released,  and  how  he  is  in  complete 

5  bliss*. — Those  above  the  Crestonians  have  these  customs. 
Each  individual  has  several  wives :  accordingly  when  any 
man  among  them  departs  life,  a  great  dispute  arises  among 


^  »wf  A^ln^v  r)  1(yn,  "  raisoni  actu* 
ellenieat  ooUe  devoir.**  Larcher.  Se* 
M&ttliisj  Gr.  Qnmm,  p.  387,  or  sect. 
264,3. 

0  Literally,  "  Tlie  Perinthians  haviag 
beent  (i<  e.  nbewn  themselves)  valiant 
m«n  in  defence  («t^^  sec  QrlattHiffit 
Gr.  Graram.  p.  906.)  of  thetx  liberty/' 
&c. 

7  Se«  iy.  93«  94,  95.  S6. 

B  Constructian  :  Tf^yg^gl  IrtrtkU^i  ^k 
iXXM  ritrm  hmtm  <rmv<rtk  (in  the  same 
manner:   see  Mattliia:,  Gr.  Grarom.  p. 


638,  or    secL    386,     1.)    rtTn    iXkttn 

^  lX»py^99Tm.       5cG     Matthi«^«    Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  37B>  or  iwct.  40B, 

1  I  have  endeavoured  to  txprMS  ibe^ 
force  of  ibe  original :  ir«XA.ii  ttmuit  4ni- 
v*ftw>Afm  for  iri^x^*^  ^**i*^*  irarXSwiE** 
a»^  if  it  were  ftlr^tt  «■««!>  «y«rX(«f  f  i{i««» 
Schtceig,  Let.  Herod. 

2  A  coustruction  ^quivaleojt  to  ItfkXl" 

trrt  \p  irmrif  tuimfft^vif.     Seo  Mattliie, 
Gr.  Grumm.  p.  695,  or  sect.  480,  obs.  3. 
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the  women,  and  violent  contentions  amon£r  their  friends,  on 
this  question,  which  of  them  was  most  beloved  bj  the  man ; 
the  one  that  happens  to  !>e  fixed  upon,  and  to  be  so  honoured, 
extolled  ahke  by  men  and  women,  is  slaughtered  on  the  grave 
by  her  own  nearest  kinsman,  and,  when  killed,  is  buried  with 
her  husband  ;  while  the  others  regard ^^w^  at*  a  great  calamity 
befalling  them,  for  among  them,  it  is  deemed  the  greatest 
of  disgraces. — Lastly,  the  following  institution  holds  with  the  6 
rest  of  the  Thracians :  they  sell  their  children  in  order  to  be 
exported*;  neither  do  they  keep  any  watch  on  their  girls,  but 
allow  them  to  connect  themselves  with  what  men  they  choose; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  guard  strictly  their  women,  and 
purchase  wives  from  their  parents  for  great  sums*.  To  have 
the  skin  marked  with  punctures^  is  deemed  noble,  and  ignoble 
not  to  be  so  marketl.  To  be  idle'  is  deemed  most  honourable, 
but  to  lalK)ur  the  land  most  disgraceful.  To  live  by  war  and 
rapine*  is  most  noble.  The  above  are  the  most  striking  of 
their  institutions. — The  following  are  the  only  gods  they  7 
worship;  Mars,  Bacchus,  and  Diana:  the  kings  fiowever,  and 
not  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  honour  principally  Mercury,  of 
the  gtxls,  and  by  him  only  they  swear  ^;  they  assert  likewise, 
that  they  themselves  are  descended  from  that  god. — With  the  8 
opulent  among  them,  the  following  is  the  moae  of  sepulture ; 
for  three  days  they  ex^wse  the  corse,  and  slaughtering  all 
k'mds  of  victims,  feast,  first  having  bewailed  the  deceased : 
after  this,  they  complete '  the  funeral  ceremony,  by  burning 
the  body,  or  else  placing  it  under  ground ;  and  having  raised 
a  burrow,  celebrate  various  games,  in  which  the  greatest 
prizes  are  proposed  for  the  single  combat^.  Such  is  the  mode 
of  sepidture  among  the  Thracians. 

North  of  this  region  no  one  can  state  for  certain  what  men  9 
inhabit  the  country  ;  but  beyond  the  Ister,  the  land  already  is 


3  That  t»  to  «ay,  to  be  refosed  to  share 
ibeir  huabantl's  grave. 

«  !«-'  i^y^y^s  See  Mattfaia.  Gr. 
Granim.  p.  yuo.' 

A  See  Mattbitt,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  485, 
or  secu  342,  b. 

^  The  custom  of  tattooing  among  sa- 
vifes  will  occur  readily  to  the  reader's 
mind.     Tran^t. 

1  ifytf,  crpposcd  to  yif  Ifyi^n*  «g- 
lufics  one  wtto  does  not  attend  to  n^- 
CAlUirml  labour.    Vatck, 

•Seft  Mtlthi^,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  878. 

9  ifiw^yri  fUin*  7»vr«r.  MaUhlflB,  Gr. 
Gramtn.  p.  602.  or  sect.  419, 

1  ^ivfwin  Grcekii  and  $q>tlie  io  Latin. 


wbeotoe  iepultura,  are  generic  terms,  and 
are  used  to  express  every  mode  of  per- 
forming  the  last  o£Sces  to  the  dead.  It 
generally  is  eqairalent  to  etmdiuTo  when 
spcakiug  of  the  Greeks  or  Koinana;  but 
wuf^i  i&  of^en  added  to  define  the  &efise, 
as  Herodotus  has  here  added  s*rm«^ 
0m$rtt.     Ltirchtr. 

^  Mirtk  Xiyn  futfttftmxint'  I  have 
taken  xJytt  iu  the  same  sense  as  in  iii. 
99.  (S««  vol.  i.  p.  240.  note  3.  of  this 
work.)  Larcher  translates  mt^  kiy*w, 
'*  a  cause  de  restime  qu'ils  en  font, 
«n,  accmmi  tf  (ib  nfetm  if  ii  At(d  iii." 
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evidently^  desert  and  boundless;  and  I  have  been  able  to 
hear  of  no  men  dwelling  beyond  the  Istcr,  excepting  those 
who  bear  the  name  of  Sigynna%  and  use  the  Medic  costume, 
I  am  informed  tliat  tlie  horses  of  those  people  are  shaggy  all 
over  tile  body,  the  length  of  t!ie  hair  being  about  five  fingers; 
they  arc  however  small,  and  snubby,  and  unable  to  bear  a 
man,  but  when  harnessed  to  chariots  are  very  fleet,  for  which 
reason*  the  natives  use  chariots.  It  is  said  that  the  boundaries 
of  these  people  stretch  almost  as  far  as  the  Eneti  *,  near  the 
Adriatic  %  and  they  pretend  that  they  are  a  colony  of  the 
Medes,  How  these  can  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Medes,  I. 
cannot  myself  comprehend;  still  in  the  long  lapse  of  tioie^ 
there  is  nothing  that  may  not  take  place'''.  The  Ligyes  who 
dwell  beyond  Marseilles  call  the  merchants  Sigynna' ;  while 

10  the  Cyprians  give  that  name  to  syjears^. — According  to  the 
accx>unt  of  the  Thracians,  bees  occupy  the  regions  l>eyond  the 
Ister ;  and  by  reason  of  those  insects,  there  is  no  |x>ssibility 
of  proceeding  through  the  farther  regions ;  to  me,  however, 
those  who  give  this  account  appear  to  state  an  improbability, 
for  those  creatures  are  we  Know  impatient  of  cold ;  the 
countries  under  the  constellation  of  the  Ix'ar  appear  to  me  to 
l)e  iminhabited  by  reason  only  of  the  cold.  Tlie  above  there- 
fore is  what  is  reported  concerning  this  country  ;  the  niaritinie 
parts  of  which  Megabazus,  accordingly,  subjected  to  the 
Persians.  , 

11  As  soon  as  Darius  had  crossed  over  the  Hellespont  andwaa 
come  to  Sardis,  he  called  to  mind  the  service  he  had  received 
from  HistifEus  the  Milesian,  and  the  counsel  given  him  by 
Goes  of  IVf itylene.  Having  sent  for  them  to  come  to  Sardis, 
he  gave  them  their  choice  o/  a  recompense:  accordingly 
Hisiiceus,  as  he  was  already  tyrant  over  Miletus,  asked  not 
for   any  additional  tyranny  ^  but   begged  for   Myrcinus  in 


^  fmJnrm  iiur*.  Sue  Matlliiv,  Gr. 
Gramin.  p.  &31. 

*  <r(it  TmSrM,  "  accordingly."  See 
Matthia;,  Or.  Gramm.  0.912,  or  sect, 

d  'Ihcte  are  the  Mine  as  the  Venrti  of 
the  Latins,  |jrefixing  tha  MoWc.  digamma, 
as  in  ilMHt  VMt$t,  vicut;  »!m,  ^tuntt 
iHumn.     Larchrr, 

^  if  t^  'A^^it).  Speaking  of  (>osition 
U  freijuenlly  sitjnifies  y\taf.  See  Schweif . 
Lex.  Herod,  voc  1»,  2.  Matthim,  Gr. 
Granira.  p.  »83,  or  sect.  677. 

See  M;\i»hi«,   Gr.  Gramm.  p.  765,  or 
*cd.  5N>  2. 


B  Thia  remark  is  regarded  by  l.archer 
as  au  interpolation  of  Mtme  grammariao, 
which  indeed  seems  at  firei  sight  to  be 
the  case;  a,ll  the  focinuscripla  however 
have  the  sentence.  The  Li^urians  or' 
Genoese  were  certainly  sometimes  called 
Ligyes,  but  it  seetns'that  Herodc^tus  is 
here  speaking  of  another  people  bearing 
the  same  name. 

9rvf«»pjj  is  the  government  of  the 
Tv(a9vtf,  concerning  the  signification  of 
which  see  tha  observation  extracted 
from  Larcher's  comments  in  vol.  i.  o. 
214.  or  this  work,  to  which  I  may  add 
that  Schneider  gives  the  same  defintiioD 
in  his  Greek  ana  German  Lexicon. 


i 
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I 


EdoDi'a,  intending  there  to  found  a  city  ;  such  therefore  li^as 
the  choice  tliat  he  made ;  whereas  Goes,  as  he  was  not  a  tyrant 
but  a  private  citizen,  requested  the  tyranny  of  Mjtilene, 
The  requests  of  both  being  granted,  they  went  thcjr  ways 
towards  the  objects  of  their  choice. — It  afterwards  happened  12 
that  Darius,  having  beheld  something  of  the  following  kind, 
conceived  a  desire  of  commanding  Megabazus  to  seize  the 
Faeonians,  and  remove  them  out  of  Europe  into  Asia.  Pigres 
and  Mantyes  wcre^  natives  of  Paeonia,  who,  after  Darius  bad 
crossed  over  into  Asia,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  the  tyranny 
over  the  Paeonians,  came  themselves  to  Sardis,  bringing  with 
them  their  sister,  a  tall  and  well-shaped  woman.  These 
individuals  having  watched  the  opixjrt unity  when  Darius  was 
seated*  in  the  suburb  of  the  Lydians,  acted  in  the  following 
manner.  Having  attired  their  sister  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  they  sent  ner  to  fetch  water,  carrying  a  vase  on  Iier 
head|  leading  on  her  arm  a  horse,  and  spinning  some  flax  :  as 
the  woman  passed  by  she  attracted  the  attention  of  Darius^; 
for  her  actions  were  neither  Persian  nor  Lydian,  nor  indeed 
ac4*ordiug  to  the  manner  of  any  of  the  Asiatic  nations*.  Being 
struck  with  the  sight*,  he  sends  some  of  his  guards  with  orders 
to  ob5er\'e  wliat  use  the  woman  would  make  of  the  horse  ; 
they  accordingly  followed  after  her,  Wlicn  the  woman  was 
come  to  the  river,  she  watered  the  horse,  and  having  so  done, 
and  likewise  filled  the  vase  with  water,  she  passed  back  the 
same  way,  carrying  the  water  on  her  head,  and  leading  the 
horse  on  her  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  turning  the  spindle. 
— Darius  marveihng  both  at  what  he  heard  from  those  who  13 
had  watched  the  woman,  and  at  what  he  himself  liad  !ieheld, 
commanded  his  attendants  to  bring  lier  into  his  presence : 
when  she  was  brought,  her  brothers,  who  somewhere,  at  no 
frrcat  distance,  had  watched  the  event,  presented  themselves 
likewise.  Darius  having  asked  from  wnence  she  came,  the 
young  men  said  they  were  Paeonians,  and  that  she  was  their 
sister.  The  king  resumed,  asking,  '*  what  men  tl*e  Pteonians 
•*  were^  and  in  what  part  of  the  world  they  dwelt,  and  for 
"  what  purpose  they  had  come  to  Sardis/^  The  others  de- 
clared, **  they  had  come  to  deliver   themselves  up  to  him  ; 


I  h  fat  ipMif,  reapectia?  whicli  «ee 
AlA.tthtae,  Gr.  Grmmm.  p.  439»  or  s«ct. 
m2,  2. 

X£^wu  fir  Xt^**''  *'  ^  AmititH  *(* 
•»  iwifttxU  J»  a  Bub*uniive,  signifying 

7>tArf  «iii«niifn  udvtttit.     Schweig.  Lex. 

Utxod, 
*  «|«f  w  Im  fitf  *A#/vf  $i^/t£*.    Sec 


MatlhiiB,  Or.  Gramra.  p.  518,  or  aecU 
372,  oft*.  I, 

A  See  the  foregoing  note  3. 

6  It  it  to  this  pauage  tltat  JVIatthuc 
alludes  in  his  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  742j  or 
sect.  507»  2.  the  difference  Uclwecn  the 
indicative  and  conjunctive  is  in  fact 
strikingly  displayed  in  these  qu«Hioo»  of 
Darius.     Trunsiat. 
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*'  that  Pseonia  was  a  country  situate  on  tbe  river  Strymoiii 
**  that  the  Strymon  was  oo  great  distance  from  the  HeLles>l 
"  pont,  and  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Teucrians  from  Troy  * 
Thus  thej*^  gave  the  true  particulars^;  and  Darius  enquired, 
**  whether  all  the  women  in  that  country  vere  likewise  so  in- 
"  dustrjous;"  they  readily  made  answer,  that  '''that  likewise  was 
**  the  case,'"  as  it  was  for  tliat  very  reason  they  had  so  acted. 

14  Dai'ius  on  the  s|iot  writes  a  letter  to  Megaba^us,  whom  he 
had  left  commander  in  Thrace,  enjoining  him  to  remove  the 
Pffionians  from  their  country,  and  to  bring  into  his  presence 
both  the  men,  and  their  children,  and  wives.  Immeoiately  a 
courier  started  for  the  Hellespont  with  the  message,  and 
having  crossed  the  strait,  gave  the  letter  to  Megabazus.  Thi« 
latter,   having   read    the   contents,   and   taken   guides   from 

15  Thrace,  opened  a  campaign  against  Pneonia. — The  Pceonians, 
understanding  the  Persians  were  marching  against  them,  coU 
lected  their  forces,  and  marched  out  to  meet  them,  taking 
the  direction  of  the  sea,  fancying  that  in  that  quarter  tbe 
Persians  would  make  their  inroad  :  the  Pfeotiiaos  were  ac- 
cordingly prepared  to  oppose  the  invading  troops  of  Mega- 
bazus. The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  understanding  that 
the  PfEonians  had  collected  together,  and  were  watching  the 
entrance  towards  the  sea,  marched,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
guides^  by  the  upper  road',  and,  unknown  to  the  Pseonian% 
fell  upon  their  towns,  which  were  without  inhabitants,  and 
finding  them  undefended,  took  them  with  ease.  Meanwhile 
the  Psponians,  when  they  understood  the  cities  were  taken, 
forthwith  disbanding,  returned  each  to  his  own  home,  and 
delivered  themselves  up  of  their  own  accord  to  the  Persians. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  Siropjeones  and  Pa-opla*,  and  those 
dwelling  as  far  as  the  lake  Prasias,  tribes  of  the  Pseonians^ 

16  were  torn  from  their  country,  and  taken  into  Asia. — But  those 
around  mount  Panga?um,  as  well  as  the  Paeonians  near  the 
Doberes,  the  Agrianes  and  Odomanti,  with  tliose  that  inhabit 
the  Jake*  of  Prasias  itself,  could  not  in  any  manner  be  over- 
come by  Megabazus,  though  he  made  trial  of  capturing  those 
even  that  dwelt  on  the  lake,  in  hnbitations  of  the  following 
nature :  floora  laid  on  lofty  poles  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  with  a  narrow  entrance  by  one  bridge  fi-om  the  con- 
tinent ;  all  the  inhabitants  used  formerly  to  sink  at  their 
common  expense  the  piles  that  serve  to  support  the  floors: 
subsequently  they  have  adopted  the  following  regulation  in 

6  «ii«n^  7«ffrr»,  i.  e.  mMt  rJt?  iKnhmf,  B  f,Mn  rnv  Xif*t9*,    ThiB  KC«wliv«  is 

See  Heroc).  «d.  Gaisf.  p.  593,  not.  i.  goveroed   Uy  tl/mfiim  uoder&to^,  and 

T  ^1  d««   SUf.      See   Matthife,    Gr.  not  by  trt^i,  hke  tbe  preceding  accui>a- 

Gramm.  p.  39&,  or  sect.  270,  o.  tives.     Tramiat* 
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sinking  them;  for  every  woman  a  man  marries  he  is  to  sink 
tbree  piles,  which  they  procure  from  a  mountain  called  Orbelus; 
now  every  man  lakes  several  wives:  here  they  inhabit  in  the 
following  majiner ;  each  has  on  the  floors  a  hut  in  whicli  he 
lives,  and  a  trap  door  leading  from  tlie  floor  doi^Ti  to  the 
water;  their  infant  children  they  fasten  around  the  foot  with 
a  rope*,  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  water ;  to  their 
horses  and  draught  cattle  they  give  for  fodder  fish,  of  which 
there  is  sucli  an  abundance,  that  when  one  turns  back  his  trap 
door  and  lets  down  by  a  cord  an  empty  basket  into  the  lake, 
after  waiting  no  long  time  he  hauls  it  up  ful!  of  fish.  Them 
are  two  kinds  of  these  fish,  which  they  call  papraces  and 
tilones.  Those  of  the  Pieonimis  who  haa  been  reduced  were, 
therefore,  taken  into  Asia. 

When  Megabazus  had  subdued  the  P«eonians«  he  sent  17 
into  Macedonia  seven  men  of  Persia  as  ambassadors,  who 
were,  next  to  himself,  the  most  illustrious  in  the  camp. 
These  were  desmtclied  to  Amyntas  in  order  to  demand  earth 
ajid  water  in  tlie  name  of  king  Darius.  From  the  lake  of 
Prasias  there  is  a  very  short  cut  into  Macedonia;  for  first, 
contiguous  to  that  lake,  is  the  mine  from  which  in  later  days 
a  daily  revenue  of  one  silver  talent  c^me  to  Alexander^; 
passing  this  mine  and  cross'mg  a  mountain  called  Dysorum, 
one  finds  one's  self  in  Macedonia,^ — ^On  the  arrival  tlierefore  18 
of  these  Persians  despatched  to  Amyntas,  they  came  into  his 
presence,  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  king  Darius  earth 
and  water:  these  Amyntas  promised  to  give^,  and  invited 
them  to  his  table';  and  having  prepared  a  magnificent  feast, 
he  received  the  Persians  in  a  benevolent  manner.  When  they 
had  finished  the  meal,  and  were  challenging  one  another  to 
dnnk>  the  Persians  said,  **  Macedonian  host,  with  us  Per- 
•*  sians  it  is  the  custom,  when  we  spread  forth  a  great  feast, 
*  to  introduce  our  concubines  and  lawful  wives  seated  by  our 
**  sides;  do  thou,  therefore,  since  thou  hast  received  us  with 
*'  benevolence,  sumptuously  feasted  us,  and  promised  earth  and 
*'  water  to  king  l>ariys,  follow  also  our  custom,'"  To  which 
Amyntas  made  answer;  ''  Persians,  we  ourselves  have  not 
**  tliat  custom ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  wont  to  separate  the 
**  men  from  the  women  ;  yet  since  you,  who  are  our  masters. 


P  That  u  to  say,  a  rope  made  from 
016  wwd^rf  or  yellow  Spanish  broom  > 
(Spairthno  juDceom,  Linn.)  a  iilinl  still 
used  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  the  same 
parpose.     Tranttot. 

1  Alexvider,  the  son  of  Amyolat, 
fneotiooed  v,  19.  vii.  173.  vtii.  139.  and 
io  other  parts  of  this  history.     Larihrr, 


?  The  verb^^  ^*V9  or  hliimt  nay  be 
frequently  rendeted  by  *^  to  oflKu-«  to 
promi.se,  to  wi&h,  to  give."  Schtctig* 
Lti.  Urrort.  from  Larch^, 

''  M  Ei«i«jiMiA.i7*,  or,  which  a  the  more 
usual  expression,  ir)  Itua  *mXuf*  In 
the  ftrtt  form  supply  ^uwnt,  io  the  eecead 
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"  desire  that  likewise,  that  likewise  shall  be  gi*anted  you7 
Having  so  said,  Aniyntas  sent  for  the  women,  who  having 
when  summoned  come,  sat  down  in  order  opposite  to  the 
Persians.  The  Persians  then,  beholding  the  fair  formed 
women,  addressed  Aniyntas,  saying,  "  that  what  had  been 
**  done  was  by  no  means  prudent,  as  it  would  have  been 
*'  better  the  women  should  not  have  come  at  all,  than  comii:^, 
**  and  forbearing  to  place  themselves  by  their  sides,  to  take 
**  their  seats  op|x>site,  a  torment  to  their  eyes*.""  Amyntas  was 
therefore  necessitated  to  bid  the  women  sit  down  by  the  side 
of  the  men ;  the  ladies  having  obeyed,  immediately  the  Per- 
sians, being  full  of  wine',  began  to  handle  indecently  their 
If)  persons,  and  some  even  attempted  to  kiss  them. — Amyntas 
accordingly,  being  witness  to  this  conduct,  was  greatly  of> 
fended  ;  he  did  not  however  stir*,  being  beyond  measure  fear- 
ful of  the  Persians.  But  Alexander,  Amyntas's  son,  who  was 
present,  and  likewise  witness  of  this  conduct,  like  a  young 
man,  and  one  inexperienced  of  misfortunes,  could  no  longer 
by  any  means  restrain  himself;  so  that,  full  of  indignation, 
he  said  to  Amyntas,  **  Do  thou,  father,  yield  to  thy  age,  and 
**  departing  seek  repose,  nor  abide  any  farther  potation  ;  I 
**  myself  will  remain  here,  and  furnish  the  guests  with  every 
*'  thing  necessary."  To  this  Aniyntas,  inferring  that  Alex- 
ander was  about  to  execute  some  clesign  *,  said,  "My  son,  as  I 
**  see  thy  language  is  nearly  that  of  a  man  burning  with  rage, 
<♦  and  that  thou  wouldest  after  sending  me  away  put  some 
^*  scheme  in  execution,  I  beseech  thee  in  consequence  to  makc^ 
**  no  attempt  on  these  tnen,  lest  thou  procure  our  destru 
**  tion ;  but  curb  thyself  when  thou  belioldest  what  is  goi 
'*  on.  In  respect**  to  my  departure,  I  will  follow  thy  ad^' 
vice.'" — When   Amyntas,  after   making   this   request,   was 


SO 


gone,  Alexander  said  to  the  Persians,  "^  Guests,  these  women 
"  are  completely  at  your  service',  and  that  whether  you  wish 
**  to  amuse  yourselves  with  all,  or  with  any  of  them,  in  this 
**  respect  do  you  yourselves  make  known  your  desires;  but 
**  now,  as  the  hour  of  your  repose  is  almost  arrived,  and  I 
'^observe  that   you  have   sufficiently   drunk*,  permit  these 

s  Thui  metaphor  or  metonymy  ha* 
been  the  object  of  many  criticisiDfti  Lon- 
^nu»  blames  tbe  cjrpr«5*ioo. 

*  Litfrally,  "over  drunk." 


*  ar^i^f,  **  nuictly,  without  Hhrring ." 
Ar^ifimt,  or  ArftftM  tx**f,  '*  *o  ''«  quiet, 
not  lo  «lir."  See  Matthiie,  Gt.  Gmmni. 
p,  933.  or  sect.  604. 

Lilemlly,  "that  he  wished  to  do  some' 
thing  Dew."  Thii  expfes»ioD  is  generally 
rakew  in  a  bad  tense ;  and  thai  probahly 


becatue  supposing  the  present  stale  of 
things  to  be  good,  any  lanovalion  must 
he  an  evil.     jMicher, 

f»  if^^L  Sec  IMtttthio?.  Gr,  Gramm. 
p.  ma,  or  sect.  683. 

7  avrin/ir  aigniBes  /neiiittfi.— baram 
mulierum  fadlis  admodum  vobiii  osiis* 
Schtrfig;.  Lfx.  Htrad, 

'^  nmXmf  tx»rrat  ^i^irf,  "being  pretty 
drunk,"  See  Mauhia*,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
451,  or  sect,  316,  K 
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**  women  if  you  pteaise  to  go  and  l>athe,  and  await  their  return 
'*  when  they  have  hathctl/'  Having  so  sjjoken^  and  tlie 
Persians  appraving  the  proposal,  Alexander  sent  the  women 
as  they  went  out  to  the  female  apartments;  while  he  himself 
dressing  up  in  female  attire  some  sni(x>th-ehinned  men  equal 
in  number  to  the  ladies,  and  furnishing  theni  wnth  |x)niards, 
introduced  them  in  the  hall.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
brought  lliose  men  in,  he  addressed  the  Persians  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  *'  Persians,  we  think^  that  we  have  feasted 
**  you  5umptuou8ly  ;  for  not  only  whatever  we  have  ourselves, 
*•  but  also  whatever  it  was  possible'  for  us  to  find  to  give  you, 
**  all  have  been  furnished  you.  And  even  this  likewise, 
**  which  is  the  greatest  of  afl^  our  own  mothers  and  daugh- 
*'  ters,  we  also  generously  add  to  our  gifts ;  to  the  end  that 
**  you  may  see  tnat  you  receive  at  our  hands  those  honours 
"  111  full  that  you  are  deserving  of,  and  likewise  that  you  may 
**  report  to  the  king  who  sent  you,  that  a  man  of  Greece, 
**  prince  of  the  Macedonians,  received  you  hospitably  to  his 
**  Doard  and  bed/'  Having"  so  said,  Alexander  seated  one  of 
the  Macedonians  by  the  side  of  each  Persian,  as  if  they  had 
been  women*;  and  as  soon  as  the  Persians  attempted  to  touch 
tlieir  persons,  they  put  them  to  death, — And  by  this  death  91 
these  Persians*  perished,  and  not  only  themselves,  but  their 
suite  also,  for  tliey  were  followed  by  chariots,  and  servants, 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions';  the  whole  of  which  accord- 
ingly disappeared,  together  with  all  the  ambassadors.  Ni» 
long  time  after  a  strict  searcli  was  made  by  the  Persians 
respecting  these  men,  when  Alexander  put  a  stop  to  their 
researches*  by  artifice,  giving  a  large  sum  of  money  and  his 
own  sister,  whose  name  was  Gyga?a,  to  Bubares^,  a  Persian, 
at  the  head  of  those  who  were  sent  to  make  enquiries  re- 
specting the  umrdered  men.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the 
enquiry  into  the  fate  of  those  Persians  was  suppressed,  and 
their  death  buried  in  silence, — I  myself  know  that  these  22 
princes*^,  sprung  from  Perdiccas,  were  Greeks,  as  they  them- 
selves represent,  and  shall   fully   demonstrate   in  the  subse- 


9  «r«arr.  from  Uixiiau,  vieiemini,  '*  you 
appear  to  have  been  received  wiili  a 
lumptuou*  Ceast/' 

1  tJm  Ts  h.  See  Matthis,  Gr.Gramru. 
*e«t.  479,  tAn.  2. 

^  wf  yvtmJmm.  r^  >^*yf<  Herodotuf 
frequently  uses  the  \^oTd&  t^  i^y^,  to 
■qptfy  what  appeara  at  Hm  sight :  he 
nu^ht  l«ave  used  in  the  same  sea»e  mt 
ymmtum  U.     Vaick^ 

^  ««#M  ^ttXkii  (multa  generm)  «'«;«- 
VOL.  II. 


rjkiini,  (of  objeru  prepared  fur  tiio  Jour- 
ney, ba*^e.) 

*  ust^Xmfii  9fim(,  *'  continiilt  illos  tM- 
quirtntfi."  Soidas  interprels  I'riXs^i 
by  Irux*  "»f  'e^S*-  Lar dier^  80  jb«ta* 
>M&uit  m^mtfjftitut  rnf^vftifuv.  i.  46. 

A  He  was  son  to  Megnbazus,  sec  vii. 
21.  His  marriage  with  Alexander'! 
daughter  is  again  mentioned,  viiK  136. 

<"  That  is  to  aay^  Atnyataa  and  Alex- 
aiider« 


ID 
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quent  parts  of  my  history  *  that  they  are  Grecians :  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  persons  who  superintend^  the  i 
list  of  the  Greeks  in  Olynipia,  acknowledged  that  the  fact  ' 
was  so ;  for  Alexander  wishing  to  contend  in  the  games^  ^^^^M 


having  gone  down  for  that  express  purpose'',  his  Greci 
competitors  wished  to  exclude*  him,  alleging  that  the  list  was 
not  for  barbarian  combatants,  but  for  the  Grecian.  Where* 
upon  Alexander,  after  he  had  shewn  that  he  was  an  Argi 
was  adjudged  to  be  a  Greek,  and  entering  the  lists  as 
candidate  for  the  prize  of  the  stadium,  his  ballot  was  drawn 
in  the  first  pair^- 
!23  Megahazus  taking  the  Paeonians  went  down  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, from  whence,  having  crossed  the  strait,  he  proceeded 
to  Sardis.  And  as^  Hlstiaeus  of  Miletus  was  already  walling 
round  the  place  that  at  his  own  request  he  had  received  from 
Darius,  as  a  gift,  in  recompense  for  his  preservation  of  the  tem- 
porary bridge,  (it  was  a  spot  near  the  river  Strymon,  the  name 
of  wliifh  was  Myreinus,)  Megabazus,  imderstanding  what  wa»j 
being  done  by  Histiaeus,  no  sooner  arrived  at  Sardis  bringin 


^  See  the  geoealogy  of  Perdiccas,  and 
ID  what  man  Dei  he  obtained  the  throitc 
of  Macedon,  viii.  137,  138. 

^  These  were  called  the  Hellaoodicae. 
llieir  number  varied  at  difierent  times. 
They  wtrre  a  long  time  ten,  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  Ie«s,  according  la 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  lh«  Eleans ; 
but  final j]r  they  reverted  to  ten  tn  the 
lOBlh  Olympiad,  and  reraamed  so  Jo 
the  time  o(  Pausaaias,  who  flotirished 
A .  C.  1 74.  These  judges  did  not  decide 
on  all  combats,  but  oaly  on  iho&a  for 
which  they  were  especially  appoioled. 
An  app«at  lay  from  their  deci&ionis,  und 
they  might  even  be  ioipeacbed  b«forc 
the  wnate  of  Olympia,  who  sometim,e8 
superseded  their  decisions.  Those  who 
were  elected  Hellanodjcie  underwent  a 
course  of  instructions  to  the  duties  of 
their  office,  which  lasted  ten  months, 
during  which  ihey  resided  in  a  palace 
apprupriated  to  that  purpose,  and  called 
'EXXmniiMMi^rw,     Larcher, 

7  MMTK^trH  1«^  «vr^  r«5r«.  I  take 
M  here  to  be  uicd  in  the  sense  of  the 
ead  for  which  one  is  going ;  so  tinti 
M  Cim»,  "in  order  to  draw  water/' 
Schwcifkttuser  likewise  translates  **  ob 
id  ipsum."  Larcher  says  that  the  literal 
translation  is,  "ei  ttant  descendu  eu 
ce  lieu-lS  mume*'— ^nc/  having  gone  down 
to  thai  very  piacf,  1  think,  however, 
that  ho  is  mi&lakeq;  see  Mattbie,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  903,  or  sect.  586.  c,  Larcher 


likewise  observes,  that  mmrmfimm4* 
nifies  tm  go  into  ike  lixt.     Trao&lfti, 

B  The  imperfect  and  second  aonst 
iadicaie  a  desire  or  endeavour.   Larr/ 

-*i  Literally,  •'  he  fell  out  with  the  fi 
CAjmfnUaHt.*'  The  combatants  were  pain 
at  the  Olytnpic  games  in  the  foDowi 
manner  :  There  was  an  um  coosecnii 
to  the   gods,   into  which  were    p] 
small  ballots,  about  the  size  of  a 
two  marked  m,  two  0,  two  y,  and  to 
according  to  the  number  of  the 
dates.    The  champions  then  advai 
one  after  another,  offered  up  their  pray 
to  Jupiter,  and  drew  forth  one  of  il 
balloKi.    l*hey  were  forbidden  to  look 
at  the  letter  they  had  drawn,  and  for 
ihe  purpose  of  hindering  them  firom  so 
doing,  a  herald  stood  by  armed  with  a 
cudgel.     When  they  had  all  drawn,  the 
Alytarcb,  or  tome  one  of  the  Helleoo- 
dicas,   look   the  ballot  of  esch    of   the 
champions  siandinEi  in  «»  circle,  looked 
at  lit  and  paired  those  who  had  drawn 
the  aame  letter.     If  the  number  oi  the 
Athlets  was  uneven,  the  one  who  had 
the  odd  letter  contended  with  the  con- 
queror*  which  was  no  slight  advantage, 
as  he  was  fresh,  whereas  his  opponent 
was  ab-eady  fatigued.     B^Uongrr,  frx>m 
Lucitin.  ilfiiiftatim, 

I  Jfn  with  the  genii,  ahs.  See  Mtt> 
thijL*,  Gr,  Gramm,  p.  671,  or  elect.  568. 
2,  and  Viger,  p.  26,  note  by  Z 
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the  Paeonians,  than  be  spoke  a»  follows  to  Darius :  **  What 
"  hast  thou  done,  my  lora,  by  allowing  a  Greek,  a  sharp  and 
**  subtle  man,  to  possesa  a  city  in  Thrace  ?  in  a  place  where 
"  Biiip  timber  is  found  in  abundance,  and  much  wood  for 
"  oarsS  and  silver  mines.  Moreover,  around  the  spot  dwell 
f  numberi^  of  Grecians  and  barbarians,  who  when  they  have 
"  obtained  a  chief  will  do  whatsoever  he  may  command,  whe- 
"  ther  by  day  or  by  night.  Do  thou^  therefore,  check  what  this 
"  individual  is  about,  in  order  thou  mayest  not  be  oppressed 
**  by  domestic  war.  Put  a  stop  to  his  proceedings,  sending  for 
**  him  by  some  gentle  message,  and  when  thou  hast  liim  in  thy 
**  power,  make'  so  that  he  may  never  return  to  the  Greeks,'* 
— Megabazus  by  this  discourse  easily  persuaded  Darius,  who  M 
was  convinced  *  that  he  justly  foresaw  what  would  happen; 
and  sometime  after,  Darius  despatching  a  messenger  to  Myr- 
cinus,  spoke  as  follows:  '^  Histiseus,  king  Darius  says  as 
**  follows.  1  have  considered,  and  find  no  one  better  atfected 
*'''  than  thou  towards  me  and  my  affairs ;  this  I  know,  having 
**  learnt  it,  not  only  by  thy  words,  but  likewise  by  thy  works. 
'*  Now  therefore,  as*  1  am  planning  the  execution  of  some 
**  great  achievements,  do  thou  not  fail  to  come  to  me,  to  the 
**  cod  that  1  may  confide  the  same  unto  thee.*'  Histiseus 
giving  credit  to  these  words,  and  at  the  same  time  regarding 
It  as  a  great  honour  to  become  the  kings  counsellor,  proceeded 
to  Sardis ;  on  his  arrival,  Darius  spoke  to  him  thus :  **  His- 
*'  tisus,  1  have  sent  for  thee  by  tne  following  reason*  As 
'*  soon  as  I  had  returned  from  Scythia,  and  thou  wast  no 
*'  longer  before  my  eyes,  there  was  nothing  I  longed  for  so 
**,inuch^  as  to  behold  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldest  converse 
**  with  me ;  convinced  as  I  am  that  of  all  possessions  a  true 
**  friend,  one  that  is  intelligt^nt  and  well  affected,  is  the  most 
**  precious.  Both  which  I  know,  and  can  bear  witness  thou 
**  hast  towards  my  affairs  ^ :  thoii  hast  done  well  in  ^  coming, 
**  and  therefore  i  make  thee  now  this  offer.  Take  no  longer 
**  any  account  of  Miletus,  or  the  new*founded  city  in  Thrace; 
'^  but,  following  me  to  Susa,  have  the  same  that  I  have,  and 
**  be  the  sharer  of  my  board,  and  my  counsels :"" — Darius  g5 
having    so    spoken,   and    appointed    Artaph ernes,   his   own 

1  sArrw.  rm  i/r  luivar  i9hr*  |t!x«. 
Httych.  quoted  by  Vatck. 

^  wuUa.  The  infinitive  for  the  im- 
perative. See  the  Bishop  of  Chealor** 
remark,  p.  xlviii.  of  Matthias's  Or. 
Gramtn. 

*  I  have  endeavoured  «o  i^itre  the 
meaning  of  *«. 

<  See  Matthir,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  950. 

'  literally.  •*  I  oover  misted  uiy  thio^ 


in  ity  fibort  a  time  as/'  &c. 

A  Thin  phrase  is  equivalenl  to  rat  tm 
Uy^  rmuiSs  urn}  t^t^tf  f^m^vfittf,  "  which 
(namely,  rnr  wmitn  «aJ  <rq*  tSfuu)  I 
kfiovv  and  can  bear  witne'^s  thou  possess- 
est."  f;^«  with  ihe  inhuitive  ftignifies 
pcssum.    Schweig.  Lt*.  Herod. 

7  Sec  IVIatthiti;,  Gr.  Gramni.  p.  844, 
or  sccU  654 , 
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paternal  brother,  to  be  viceroy  of  Sardis,  marched  to  Susa, 
taking  Histia^us  with  him.  He  likewise  nominated  to  be 
commander  over  the  ^^arrisons  along  the  shore  Otanes,  whose 
father  Sisames,  one  of  the  royal  judges,  king  Cambyses  put 
to  death,  and  then  strip|K?d  of  the  ^hole  of  his  stin^  for 
ha\ing  |jronounccd  an  unjust  sentence  for  a  sum  of  nionoy.  ^H 
Having  caused  the  skin  to  be  torn  off,  he  cut  thongs  out  of  it*  ^^ 
and  stretched  them  across  the  stool  on  which  the  judge  was 
wont  to  sit  when  he  pronounced  sentence*  Cambyses  having 
so  done,  appointed  as  judge  in  the  room  of  Sisames,  whom  he 
had  killed  tuid  flayed,  the  son  of  Sisames,  enjoining  him  to 
remember  on  what  stool  he  was  seated  when  he  gave  judg- 
^  ment. — The  above-mentioned  Otanes,  therefore,  the  same  who 
had  been  placed  on  this  seat,  having  now  succeeded  to 
iMegabazus  in  the  command  of  the  army,  reduced  the  By- 
zantines, and  Chalcedonians ;  he  likewise  took  Antandrus, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Troiis ;  he  took  alho  Lampo- 
nium^:  and  having  obtained  some  ships  from  the  Lesbians^ 
he  reduced  Lemnos,  and  Inibros,  both  of  which  were  still  in 

27  those  days  inhabited  by  Pelasgi. — (The  Lcmnians  in  the  con- 
test behaved  with  valour,  and  though  they  resisted,  were  at 
last  overcome :  over  those  of  their  number  that  survivetl, 
the  Persians  placed  as  governor  Lycaretus,  brother  to  the 
Ma^andrius  who  had  rulecl  over  Samos.  This  Lycaretus  died 
during  his  government  at  Leninos.)  The  following  was  his 
motive  for  enslaving  and  reducing  all  the  alxive"'':  some  he 
accused  of  desertion  in  \he  campaign  against  the  Scythians,  JH 
others  he  accused  of  harassing  Darius^s  army  in  their  retreat^^^l 
back  from  Scytlna,  Such  were  the  achievements  Otanes  per- 
formed during  his  command  over  the  forces. 

28  But  the  repose  from  calamities  endured  but  a  short  time 
6ubsct|uently,  and  misfortunes  once  more  began  to  visit  the 
lonians,  prtM^eedin^  from  Naxos  and  Mitetus;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  Naxos  surpassed  in  opulence  the  rest  of  the  islands, 
and  on   the  other,  Miletus  nad  at  that  period  reached  tl 

id  was  the  ornament^  of  l6iiii 


summit  ot  Us  prosperity  %  anc 

^  Understand  h^kw  a/ter  M^ufnitnp. 
Si^hiteiP'  Lrr,  Herod. 

7  Cnalcedon,  Lamponium,  and  An- 
tandroft  vvpre  ia  Asia,  and  con seque ally 
formed  do  part  of  Olants*5  goveruoient, 
ai  ba  was  tli€  successor  to  Megabazus, 
Yvhoso  command  did  not  extend  beyond 
'^Europe.  It  may  be  supposed,  however, 
that  Otanes  bad  Hie  conimaud  of  ihe 
Asiatic  coasts  before  he  succeeded  IMe- 
^abazuc  in  his  government.     Larchir. 

1 1  have  endeavoured  to  make  as  good 


scow  u  I  could  of  this  veiy  difficul|| 
passage.    My  tran&latioii  is  imxa  Lar« 
cher'a  note:  *•  La  cause  pour  Jaqaellaij 
Otanes  subjugua  tous  ces  pvuples  et  leij 
r^duisjtefiesclavage,  ftit  celle-cL"  TniR^ 

a  ^See  Matthiw,  Gr.  Gtatnm. 
or  sect.  460, 

»  The  Greek  I  um  in  the  Mme  acme 
rx^fM,  but  the  tertio  is  less  frequeikt 
than  iTfir^tifim.  As  'Arutrtiit  ynt  WXV'^' 
Qtt^m  wikii^  Eurip.  And.  1.  quoted 
by  Laichtr, 


.*^l.      •  k 
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although  prior  to  these  events  it  had  been  for '  two  generations 
of  men,  most  terribly  disordered  by  insurrei'tions,  tiU  such  time 
as  the  Parians  settled  their  mutual  differences*;  for  these 
latter  the  Milesians  had  chosen  for  their  arbitrators  out  of  all 
the  Grecians.-*Thc  Parians  took  the  tbllowing  mode  of  29 
arran^n^  their  differences ;  on  the  arrival  of  their  chief  men 
at  Miletus,  seeing  ^  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  deplorable 
situation,  they  declared  that  they  would  make  a  tour  through 
their  territory.  In  so  doing,  and  going  over  all  the  lands  of  Mi- 
letus, whenever  they  observ^ed  in  the  upper*  country  any  farm 
well  cultivated,  they  wrote  down  the  name  of  tlie  proprietor  of 
the  estate.  Having  visited  the  whole  territory,  and  found  but 
few  such,  they  no  sooner  descended  to  the  city,  than  assembling 
the  people,  tney  ap|>ointed  to  rule  over  the  state  those  whose 
lands  they  had  found  well  cultivated;  for  it  was  their  opinion, 
they  said,  that  ihey  would  look  as  carefully  after  public  aiFairs, 
as  they  had  after  their  own  private  concerns.  The  rest  of  the 
Milesians,  who  before  were  at  variance,  they  commanded  to 
pay  obedience  to  those  individuals.  Thus,  therefore,  the 
Parians  establidied  peace  among  the  Milesians, — It  was  in  SO 
the  fullowing  maimer  that  misfortune  at  this  time  began  to 
visit  Ionia  from  those  cities.  Certain  men  of  the  opulent 
had  been  exiled  from  Naxos  by  the  |x>ople*;  in  their  flight, 
they  proceeded  to  Miletus ;  Aristagoras,  son  of  Molpagoras, 
was  at  that  time  governor®  of  Miletus;  he  was  son-in-law  and 
cousin  to  Histia'us,  son  of  Lysagoras,  whom  Darius  retained 
at  Susa :  for  Histia^us  was  tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  was  at 
Susa  at  the  time  when  the  Naxians,  who  had  previouslv  been 
his  hosts,  came  to  MUettis,  On  the  arrival  of  the  Naxians  at 
Miletus,  they  besought  Aristagoras  to  furnish  them,  if  he  could, 
with  some  forces*',  so  that  they  might  return  to  their  country, 
Aristagi^ras  considering  that  if  by  his  means  they  could  mate 
good  their  return  to  their  country,  he  shoukl  obtain  the 
sovereignty  over  Naxos,  addressed  them  in  the  following 
speech,  alleging  as  his  motive,  their  connexion  of  hospitality 
with  Histiteus,  "  I  myself  am  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  fur- 


^ 


Sec  Mattltiffi,  Gr.  Graoim.  p. 


904, 

it."     ^>  relates  to  MiXiii-»<^ 

Sy«^,  (i«ootifig  the  cause  b«fore  the 
elliKt.  See  Matthia",  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  960. 

4  knrmnwn*  Thu  word  is  othervrbe 
rendered,  " depopulated,  wastMl."  TK« 
ajoihorities  for  this  last  interpretation  ate 
H.  Steph.  in  Thes,  Larcher,  andSchneid. 
in  Gf.  Gcnn.  Lcxi 

^  Sec  Mattliia,  GrGramm.  sect.  5P3. 


at  the  beginning. 

^  That  is  to  say,  that  Iltsiiicua  had 
appointed  bim  hi;ii  IcNZum  teaena  during 
hw  absence.  i«-iT{«ir«f  iit  him  to  whom 
one  confide*  the  care,  superintendooct'j 
or  govemmenta  of  any  thing. 

T  d  mm  hare  nearly  the  same  signifi- 
cation ait  iS  iifm<r»,  m  that  the  whole 
phrase  mi^ht    otherwise    be    explained 

rtm  ti  9iflwr*,  or  •«'  |£*vX«vf«.     Schweig. 
Lex,  Herod, 
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**  nish  you  with  such  forces  as  might  bsure  your  return  despite 
"  of  the  Naxiaus,  who  now  possess  the  city  ;  for  I  understand 
**  the  Naxians  have  a  body  of  eight  thousand  shields  '^,  and  a 
**  good  number  of  Jong  vessels.  Nevertheless,  I  will  do  my 
**  utmost  to  serve  you  ;  aud  I  am  thinking  of  this  plan  to  do 
**  so.  Artaphemes  is  my  friend  :  he  is  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
**  and  brother  to  king  Darius,  and  has  the  command  or  oU 
"  the  forces  on  the  sea-side  of  Asia®,  being  provided  with 
**  a  numerous  army,  and  large  fleet.  This  man,  I  think,  wiU 
*'  perform  what  we  wish.*"  The  Naxians  having  heai'd  this, 
commissioned  Aristagoras  to  do  so  in  the  best  manner  he 
could  ;  and  bade  him  promise  gifts,  and  pay,  to  the  army, 
which  ^  they  themselves  would  furnish  ;  being  in  great  hope^ 
that»  when  they  should  make  their  appearance  at  Naxos,  the 
inhabitants  would  do  whatsoever  they  should  command,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  islanders ;  for  none  of  those  islands  of 
the  Cyclades  was  as  yet  subject  to  Darius. 
31  When  Aristagoras  was  arrived  at  Sardis,  he  told  Arta* 
phernes  that  Naxos  was  an  island  of  no  great  extent,  but 
nevertheless  beautiful  and  valuable,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ionia ;  that  it  likewise  contained  great  riches  and  many  slaves. 
*'  Do  thou  therefore,"  aaid  he,  '"send  an  expedition  against 
**  that  country,  to  take  back  the  persons  exiled  from  it.  And 
*'  if  thou  do  this,  there  are  on  the  one  hand  ready  for  thee 
**  considerable  funds  in  my  possession,  more  than  enough  to 
**  cover  the  expenses  of  the  campaign ;  for  those  it  is  just 
*'  that  we  should  pay,  since  we  ourselves  undertake  the  war. 
*'  On  the  other  hand,  thou  wilt  add  to  tlie  king's  dominion 
"  not  only  Naxos  itself,  but  likewise  tlie  islands  dependent  on 
**  it,  namely,  Paros,  Andros,  and  others,  which  are  called  the 
**  Cyclades.  Making  the  attack  from  thence,  thou  wilt  easily 
^*  lay  hands  on  Eubica,  a  large  and  flourishing  island,  not 
*'  less  in  size  than  Cyprus,  and  extremely  easy  to  take.  One 
*'  hundred  ships  will  be  enough  to  reduce  all  these  places."^ 
Artaphernes  made  answer  to  him  in  these  words :  **'  Tnou  art 
*'  the  proposer  of  things  advantageous  to  the  royal  house,  and 
**  all  that  thou  advisest  is  well  advised,  except  in  regard  to 
**  the  number  of  the  vessels;  instead  of  one  hundred  ships, 
'*  two  hundred  shall  be  ready  for  thee  at  the  beginning  of 
**  spring:  but  it  behoves  that  the  king  himself  should  hke- 


7  Ju^rif  signifies  oot  only  a  shield,  but 
likewise  "  a  body  of  warriors,  heavy 
amed,  and  provided  witli  shields."  A 
ainiilar  metooyiny  exUtj  in  English^ 
where  wc  say  ao  many  bayonets,  meaa- 
iag  $o  m^nv  neo.  The  Ar^h  is  pro- 
l^erJy  the  Bihidd  of  the  heav?- armed 
troops;  that  of  the    l)^ht>armed  h  tho 


B  lt«rodotus  add4  the  words  it  w*  *AWf 
to  diHttn^uijih  the  govcrnmeat  of  Aita* 
pheroes  from  thaiof  OtaQes,  who  was  go- 
verDor  of  the  tea-coasts  ia  Europe,  c*  ^* 

9  j^f  with  the  participle  denoting  an 
intention.  S«e  Mauhin,  Gr.  Gnunoi. 
p.  970.  or  seot  66B. 


**  wise  give  his  assent  in  these  matters?' — Airistagoras  ac-  32 
cordinglv^  being  filled  with  joy  when  he  heard  the  answer, 
departed  back  to  Miletus;  and  Artaphernes,  when,  having 
sent  to  Susa,  and  communicated  what  had  been  proposed  by 
Aristagoras,  Darius  liiinself  had  given  him  his  approval,  pre- 
pared two  hundred  vessels,  and  a  very  numerous  body,  con- 
sisting of  Persians  and  the  rest  of  their  allies,  over  which  he 
appointed  Megabates  general,  a  l^ersian  of  the  family  of  the 
Achapmenidfie,  and  cousin  both  of  himself  and  of  Darius ;  and 
whose  daughter,  that  is  to  say  if  the  report  be  true*,  was  affi- 
mieed  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Pausanias,  son  of  Clcombrotus,at  a 
period  subsequent  to  these  events, he  being  ambitious  to  become 
tyrant  over  Greece.  Artaphernes,  having  appointed  Megaba- 
tes  commander  in  chief,  despatched  the  army  to  Aristagoras. 

Megabates  having  taken  at  Miletus  Anstagoras,  together  3^ 
with  tiie  Ionian  troops  and  the  Naxians,  steered  as  if  tor  the 
Hellespont;  but  when  he  reached  Chios,  he  niooretl  his  ves- 
sels in  Caucasa,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  over*  from 
thence  to  Naxos  by  a  north  wind  :  but  as  it  was  fated  that  the 
Naxians  should  not  bo  cut  oft'  by  that  armament,  an  event  of 
the  following  nature  came  to  pass.  As  Megabates  was  going 
his  rounds  to  examine  the  scntmels  on  board  the  various  ships, 
there  happened  to  be  no  one  on  guard  aboard  a  Myndian 
?it«el;  the  commander  in  chief,  highly  displeased  at  this, 
ordered  his  body  guards  to  find  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
whose  name  was  Scylax,  and  then  to  thrust  him  through  one 
of  the  fore  port  holes  ^,  and  bind  him  for  his  neglect  *,  leaving 


1  It  a)ppean  from  thit,  th«t  wheo 
Herodotiu  wrote  this  account  he  bad  tto 
knowledge  of  ihe  leUer  by  which  Pau- 
sanias demanded  Xerxes's  daughter  i» 
That  letter  may  be  seen  in 
tides  i.  12«.     Larcher. 

*  Xai|8«JUU*  IS  geaeraJly  said  of  cro&s- 
ing  the  tea  ;  it  is,  however,  sometiorcs 
used  when  speaking  of  croaaiog  over 
land.     iMTcher, 

3  imXMfunt.  UDderstand  Jcirrt  the 
hole  through  which  the  faXmftirnf  thnut 
h^s  oar.  The  reader  is  no  doubt  aware 
that  the  ships  of  the  ancteDts,  if  indeed 
they  merit  that  naroei  were  impelled  by 
otfi*  The  rowers  were  divided  into 
three  claques ;  the  i^ttrmt,  the  ^tr«ti«i 
or  ^en;  r — ■  -  ■>  ?  t !;e  tmi^MfuTrnt,  Schneidef 
qui  '  .  (De  Part.  AmTn.4,  10.) 

as  i'>  .«?  utinryt  fufinm  with  the 

middle  hugvr  .  hence  il  may  be  infetred, 
that  the  fti*rft§*  were  iho^e  that  rowed 
in  iht  niddJe  of  the  vuael.  where*  as 
the    room    wa%    erentrr,   the    purcha«e 


must  likewise  have  been  longer^  and 
coE^equently  (he  oars  Ihemsdives  the 
longest:  the  SttXmfuriu  pulled  the  how 
oars,  and  the  i^mtTrau  those  at  the  stern  ; 
Ihcie  latter,  we  are  tnld  by  Thucydides, 
received  more  pay  than  the  others:  this 
probably  was  the  case,  because  the 
stroke  oars  required  more  skill  in  the 
managemerit  than  the  others.  Accord- 
ing to  many  antiquaries  the  ycssels  were 
impelled  by  three  rows  of  oars  one 
above  the  other ;  the  lower  rowers  betng- 
teruted  #^»rrsi,  the  middle  oMi^yyirmt, 
and  the  upper  one^  the  imXmftJrm :  bul 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
such  was  not  the  ca*r,  with  the  ships 
of  war  at  leasts  in  my  miles  on  the 
bridges  athwart  the  Helleepuiit.  Trunflat. 
4  jtmr*  e«»r#  sit!nit>cs  t*^  eam  cau^tant. 
The  meaDtng  of  )itX/»T«f  i*.  that  they 
should,  as  it  were,  divide  lus  body, 
leaving;  one  half  within  and  the  other 
without  the  ship*      Schotig,   Nh,   »ftd 


A 
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his  head  on  the  outside,  and  his  body  on  the  inside.  Scylaic 
being  thus  bound,  some  individual  reported  to  Aristagoras 
that  Megabates  had  bound  and  disgraced  his  Myndian  friend ; 
whereupon  Aristagoras  went  to  solicit  his  pardon  from  the  Per- 
sian ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  any  thing  that  he  requested, 
he  went  himself  and  released  the  master.  Megabates,  under- 
standing what  had  taken  place,  was  highly  inaignant,  and  in- 
flamed with  anger  against  Aristagoras,  who  observed,  *"'  Wliat 
"  hast  thou  to  do  with  these  matters*?  Did  not  Artaphemes 
'*  send  tlu'c  to  obey  me,  and  to  go  wheresoever  I  might 
"  command  ?  Why  dost  thou  mctldle  with  what  concerns 
"  thee  not  ?^  Thus  spoke  iVristagoras :  but  the  other,  ex- 
asperated at  this  language,  sent,  as  soon  as  night  fell,  some 
persons  to  Naxos  al>oard    a  bark,   to   make  known    to  the 

34  Naxians  all  the  dangers  that  now  threatenal  them. — Now  the 
Naxians  had  not  the  slightest  presumption  that  this  armament 
was  to  attack  them :  when,  however,  they  had  learnt  its 
de^tinaiiofi,  they  forthwith  brought  within  the  town  every 
thing  out  of  the  country,  made  all  due  pr(^paratTons,  as  if 
about  to  be  l>esieged,  and  provided  the  city  with  victual  and 
drink ^.  Thus  the  islanders  prepared  themselves,  now  tJiat 
they  knew  the  war  was  to  fall  u|>on  them ;  and  the  enemies, 
having  conducted  their  ships  from  Chios  across  to  Naxos,  had 
to  encounter  people  duly  fortified,  and  besieged  them  for  four 
months.  But  when  all  the  money  the  Persians  themselves 
had  brought  with  them  was  expended,  iis  well  as  some  large 
sums  furnished  by  Aristagoras,  and  the  siege  being  still  far 
from  being  brought  to  an  end^  they  erecteil  in  that  place 
some  fortresses  for  the  fugitives  from  Naxos,  and  retired  to 
the  continent  unsuccessful. 

35  Aristagoras  was  not  able  to  fulfil  his  womise  to  Arta- 
phcrnes;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  harassed  for  the 
stipend  due  to  the  army,  payment  of  which  was  demanded; 
he  was  likewise  terrified  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  army, 
and  his  having  olFcnded  Megabates,  and  imagined  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Miletus  would  be  taken  from  him':  having  so 
many  reasons  for  fear,  he  began  to  think  of  rebelhng ;  particu- 
larly as  at  this  same  time  there  happened  to  come  from  Histi- 
a»us,  who  was  at  Sardis,  a  person  whose  head  was  marked  with 


*  If  Valcketiaor^B  reading  is  adopted 
(^ny^  far  ♦*Pty^#t)  tl»e  sense  wUlbc, 
'*  What  hasl  thou  to  do  with  these  peo* 
pleT- 

^  EmiivaJcnt  to  alavr*  h  'ri  ruxf* 
•'ihey  Drought  victual  and  drink  within 
the  wall/'  The  verb  iri|«tT«  coiues  from 
Umytjf,  aad  do(  Crora  rirruf.  See  Matth. 
Gr.  Gramin,  p.  609.  or  sect.  425.  where 


the  punctuation  and  readiDg  are  not  the 
same  a£  in  the  edition  of  Mr,  Gtisfotd. 

^  A  aimiloT  coDstniction  occurs  in  ir. 
43. 

7  Jnrm(nn*4mtt  the  fut.  mid*  in  m 
passive  scn^e,  iis  i^  frequent  m  ihii 
dialect;  so  Id  e.  34.  wc  have  Men. 
rtkit^mtiriftift*  instead  of  ^•%a§(%^$nei'> 
fitm.     Sehfitig, 
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punctures,  advising  Arislacorastosccetlefrom  the  king.  For 
Histianis  being  desirous  of  making  known  to  Aristagoras  his 
wish  that  be  should  revolt,  and  as,  the  roads  being  guarded  ®, 
he  eould  not  in  any  other  manner  signifv  his  desire  with  safety, 
he  shaved  the  head  of  the  most  faithful  of  his  slaves,  marked  it 
with  punctures,  and  then  waited  till  the  hair  grew  again :  as  soon 
as  the  hair  was  grown  again,  he  dei>|iatched  him  to  Miletus^ 
giving  him  no  other  order,  thaiij  when  he  should  arrive  at 
MiletuSy  to  bid  Aristagoras  shave  his  hair,  and  examine  his 
head®.  Tlie  punctures,  as  I  have  before  observed,  sigiiified  a 
secession.  This  was  done  by  Histiieus,  lK*causc  he  regarded 
as  a  great  Iiardship  bis  detention  at  Susa ;  in  case  any  rebel- 
lion should  take  place  he  hati,  therefore,  great  hopes  of  being 
sent  down  to  the  sea  shore;  whereas,  unless  Aliletus  made 
some  attempt)  he  was  already  convinced  he  should  never  visit 
it  again. — Histia?us,  in  pursuance  of  this  project,  accordingly  3G 
des|mtched  the  messenger ;  and  all  these  concurring  circum- 
stances occurred  to  Aristagoras  just  at  this  same  time:  he 
therefore  held  council  with  his  partisans,  having  first  made 
known  hts  own  opinion,  and  what  had  liappened  on  the  part 
of  Histiaeus:  they  all  accordingly  joined  in  the  same  opinion, 
advising  him  to  rebel,  except  Hecatajus  the  historian,  who,  in 
the  first  place,  opposed  unaertaking  a  war  against  the  king  of 
the  Persians,  enumerating  all  the  nations  that  Darius  ruled 
over,  and  his  forces ;  but  as  he  could  not  bring  them  over  to  his 
opinion,  he,  in  the  second  place,  advised  **  that  they  should 
**  act  so  as  to  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  by  means  of  their 
**  fleet.  Now,^  he  continued  ^,  *'  he  could  not  see,  for  he  well 
"knew  the  strength  of  the  Milesians  was  not  great,  how  thi« 
**  could  be  brought  about  in  any  other  way,  except  the  riches 
**  which  Crcesus  the  Lydian  sovereign  bad  dedicated  were  taken 
**  from  the  temple  at  liranchidfe ;  in  which  case  he  had  great 
*'  expectation  timt  they  might  gain  the  sovereignty  over  the 
**  sea;  and  by  atlopting  that  plan  they  themselves  would  have 
'*  money  for  their  own  use,  and  the  enemy  might  not  have  an 
•*  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  trea^ures.'^  riiose  riches,  as 
it  has  been  shewn  by  me  in  the  first  book  of  this  history  ■, 


B  Soe  MatthiB,  Gr.  Granuii.  p.  870, 
ortert.  568. 

9  Polyrnut  auerta.  that  the  words 
Brick««l    oa    Ute    skuH    were,    'itn-mJtt 

vut  lo  Ansta^or^,  mak«  looia  to  rebel." 
tarehrr  ttom  Vakken. 

1  ffn  Xiymt  is,  according  to  Matlhlie, 
(Gr.  Gramm*  p*  855,  or  sect.  658.)  an 
estrtardioary  pleonasm ;  bqt  the  Bishop 
VOL*  IL 


of  Chester,  p.  L  of  the  same  work,  is  of 
a  different  opinioR.  Sec  Schweig.  Let. 
Herod,  voc.  xiyw,  2. 

-  See  i.  50.  51.  92.  Had  Arittagujss 
followed  the  prudent  ctouasel  of  He- 
catvus,  he  might  have  lerted  affreater 
nttmber  of  troops,  and  depnve4iN''X^« 
of  an  opportunity  of  spoilitig^  the  temple, 
and  usin?  tlie  treasures  against  the 
Greeks.     Lareher* 
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were  great.  This  proposal  did  not  prevail :  they  resolved 
nevertheless  that  they  should  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and 
that  one  of  their  number  should  sail  to  My  us,  to  the  camp 
which  had  been  there   since   the   return  from   Naxos,    ana 

37  endeavour  to  seize  the  captains  aboard  the  ships. — latragoras 
having  been  sent  on  this  errand,  and  having  seized  by  artifice 
the  Mylassean  tyrant  ^  Oleatus,  son  of  Ibanoles,  the  Tenue- 
rean  tyrant  Histiaeus,  son  of  Tymnes,  and  Coes,  the  son  of 
Erxandrus,  to  whom  Darius  had  given  Mytilene,  and  Arista- 
goras,  of  Cyma,  the  son  of  Heniclides,  and  several  others, 
Aristagoras  openly  detached  himself,  devising  every  tiling  to 
tlie  injury  of  Darius.  And,  in  the  first  place,  pretending  to 
lay  aside  the  sovereign  power,  he  gave  a  republican  *  consti- 
tution to  Miletus,  in  order  that  the  Milesians  might,  of  their 
own  accord,  join  liim  in  the  rebellion ;  afterwards  he  did  the 
same  throughout  the  rest  f>f  Ionia,  driving  away  the  t>Tants; 
while  those  tyrants  whom  he  had  taken  out  of  the  vessels  thai 
had  formed  a  part  of  the  armament  against  Naxos,  he  deli- 
veretl  up  to  the  cities,  in  the  intention  of  conciliating  their 
friendship,  delivering  up  each  individual  to  the  citizens  of  the 

38  place  ovt^r  wliich  he  had  governed. — The  Mytilenians  ac- 
cordingly had  no  sooner  got  possession  of  Coes,  than  they 
led  him  forth,  and  stoned  him  to  death ;  but  the  Cymieans 
sent  away  their*  tyrant,  as  did  hkewise  most^  of  the  other*: 
so  that  in  all  the  cities  the  power  of  the  tyrants  was  abo- 
lislied.  Aristagoras,  having  deposed  the  tyrants,  and  com- 
manded a  strategu>»'  to  be  appointed  in  each  of  the  cities,  went, 
in  the  second  place,  himself  as  an  ambasssador  to  Lacedatmon  ; 
for  he  stood  in  need  of  procuring  some  powerful  aJlianoe^. 

39  Anaxandrides,  the  son  of  Leon,  no  longer  survived  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta ;  he  had  departed  this  life,  and  Cleomenes, 
the  mn  of  Anaxandrides,  held  the  sovereignty,  having  ob- 
tained it  not  by  his  valour,  but  by  his  birth.  For  Anaxan- 
drides had  taken  for  wife  a  daughter  of  his  own  sister  ;  and, 


■^  Such  I  ihiiik  «  the  sigaificatioti  of 
tbfcse  adjectives.  We  bave  seen  in  te- 
veral  instances,  ihat  Vrlicn  speaking  of 
the  sovereigns  of  differenl  counlries, 
Herodotus  contenU  himsdf  wilh  giving 
tlttim  their  national  diJtiuction  alone ; 
i  Alyirritf  is  the  king  of  Eg^pt,  •'A^rf- 
3<*f ,  the  kill*;  of  Arabia.     TramlaU 

^  The  Itmftin  i»  the  opposite  of  the 
vt/^a.n\$,  as  m,  clearly  proved  by  &|iean- 
Unva'tffpeech.  iti.  14:2.     UVjM. 

"5  r^irtf«i>  atvTmt.  See  Mfttthiffi,  Gr. 
Oramm.  p.  672,  iir  sect.  4^,  1,  2k\ 
para^>ruph* 


^  See  Mbtthiffi,  Gr,  Gramm,  p,  39S, 
or  seel*  268. 

7  rr^«Ti>yJf  has  three  diflerent  signi- 
ficattona:  1.  a  general;  2.  the  minister 
at  war  in  Athens ;  3.  tn  other  republics 
the  first  magistrate.    Schucid.  Gr,  Gma. 

B  Construe  tion  :  Hit  yit(  tn  tuftftrnx^f* 

Koi,  Literally,  "for  he  was  in  want 
of  some  alliance  to  t>e  found  for  him/' 
C!oo»u]t  Likewise  Manhis.  Gr.  Grimm, 
p.  P4R,  or  sect.  613. 
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1» 


I 


although  the  woman  was  beloved  by  htin^  no  children  were 
produced.  This  being  the  case,  the  ephori  called  him  before 
thctn,  and  addressed  him,  "  Although  thou  at  least  may  est 
**  not  look  forward  to  thine  own  interest,  still  must  not  we 
"  permit  that  the  race  of  Eurysthenes  should  become  extincU 
"  bo  thou,  tlierefore,  put  away®  the  wife  thou  now  hast, 
**  seeing  that  she  brings  tliee  no  offspring,  and  espouse  an- 
**  other.  By  so  doing,  thou  wilt  obHge  the  Spartans."  Anax- 
andrides  made  answer,  saying,  *'  that  he  would  do  neither  of 
**  thof4e  things,  and  that  they  ga%'e  him  improper  advice»  coun* 
**  selling  him  to  put  away  the  wife  he  had,  though  she  had 
"  been  faithful  to  liim,  and  to  take  another  ;  neither  would  he 
**  obey  them." — Thereupon*  the  ephori  and  senators*,  having  40 
held  council,  made  this  proposal  to  Anaxandrides :  ^*  As  we 
•*  see  thou  art  attached  to  the  wife  thou  now  hast,  do  thou 
**  act  as  follows,  nor  oppose  what  we  suggest,  lest  the  Spartans 
**  adopt  some  other  more  aeoere  resolutions  iu  respect  of  thee. 
4*  We  no  longer  require  of  thee  the  dismissal^  of  the  wife 
•*  thou  now  hast ;  continue  to  shew  her  in  all  respects  the 
«  same  kindness  as  thou  now  dost,  but  take,  in  audition  to 
"  her,  another  wife  that  may  bear  children.^  Tlie  ephori 
having  said  nearly  the  above  words,  Anaxandrides  assented ; 
and  afterwards,  having  two  wives,  inhabited  two  homes, 
acting  in  a  manner  quite  contrary  to  the  Spartan  usages.^ 
Accordingly,  after  the  lapse  of  no  long  time,  the  last  mar-  41 
ried*  wife  brought  forth  the  Cleomenes  I  have  mentioned. 
At  the  same  time  this  woman  was  producing  *  a  royal  heir  to 
the  Spartans,  the  first  wife,  who  had  previously  been  barren, 
by  some  means  or  other  providentially  ^  conceived.    Although 


9  ||i#.  A  or.  sec«  imperat.  mtdi  &om 
iftl*«4«     Sck\ceig»  Let,  Herod, 

^  w^t  rmtirm.  See  IVIatlKie,  Or* 
Or&mm.  p.  912,  or  sect,  591,  (i. 

'  yifnrtf  st^nlfiet  not  only  the  old 
men,  but  likewise  the  ietifttor&.   Schneid, 

Gr,  Orrm.  LfJ. 

5  See  Matthic.  Gn  Gramm.  p.  477, 
or  tecl.  332. 

<  In  the  same  manner  at  the  id«o 
who  marrie*  »  said  to  Uiyuf  'ywmim, 
to  lead  tlie  womaa  to  hb  house  ;  so  the 
woman  ia  said  to  ffx**^"^*  ^^  ^'^  come  to 
the  bouse. 

^  I  have  foUowed  Schweighjeuser*» 
Torsion,  which  accords  mih  the  puncta- 
ation  In  Air.  Gaisrord's  edition.  Lar- 
chcr's  translatkm  is  very  dilTereot :  *'  she 
pre^nted  him  to  the  Spartans  as  the 
prcauM^pttvc  heir  to  the  vhrone/'     The 


reader  will  choose  (or  himself  between 
the  two  tnterpretationa.  t^ii^n  (^m^iXwt 
tignifies  the  heir  apparent. 

^  ^ryrryxh  ^*^?  Attf*"*^***'''  PortUS 
explains  etitrv^if  by  fctix  fortunr  mc- 
cessui.  In  itiatcase  we  should  translate, 
•*she  conceived  by  good  fortune;"  but 
I  do  not  think  this  term  is  ever  talccu  in 
that  sense.  In  both  the  examples  that 
Portus  produces,  it  means  a  fortuitous 
event.  It  must  likewise  be  observed* 
that  the  pronoun  demonstrative  feUto 
almo&t  invariably  to  what  follows.  Laf- 
eher.  Schweigh«uscr  takes  the  tbov« 
expression  to  be  equivalent  to  mmrm 
hJ/utmt  '*  forte  fortunai  Deo  rem  din- 
geotc."  For  those  events  which  men 
deem  ihe  effect  of  chance,  Herodotus's 
religion  and  wisdi^m  taught  him  were 
dir«clcd   and  ordained  by  the  divinity. 
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she  was  reaUj  pregnant,  the  relations  of  the  second  wife, 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  collected  the  mob,  and  spread 
the  report  that  she  boasted  vainly,  in  tiie  intention  oi  pro- 
ducing a  supposititious  child :  the  people  being  indignant  at 
this,  when  the  time  drew  near,  the  ephori,  by  reason  of  their 
disbelief,  seated  themselves  around  the  woman,  and  witnessed 
her  delivery.  Having  given  birth  to  Dorieus,  she  soon  af^er 
bore  Leonidas,  and  again,  soon  after,  Cleombrotus,  though 
some  assert  that  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus  were  twins ;  but 
Cleomenes"'s  mother,  the  additional  wife,  who  was  daughter 
to  Prinetades,  son  of  Damarmenus,  never  bore  a  second  time 
afterwards, 

4ii  Cleomenes,  as  the  re|X)rt  goes,  was  not  of  sane  mind,  but  al- 
most  ^  a  maniac  ;  whereas  Dorieus  was  the  first  of  the  young  men 
of  his  age ;  and  easily  persuaded  himself  that  by  his  valour  he 
should  gain**  possession  of  the  kingly  power.  So  that  full  of 
this  expectation,  when  Anaxand rides  died,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, lollowing  the  law,  nominated  the  eldest,  Cleomenes,  king, 
Dorieus  indignant,  and  disdaining  to  acknowledge  him  as  king, 
retjiiestetl  a  supply  of  men  from  the  Spartans,  and  took  them 
to  found  a  colony,  without  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  as 
to  what  quarter  of  the  world  he  should  go  to  establish  him- 
self in,  or  [^)erform]ng  any  of  the  usual  ceremonies*;  but  not 
being  able  to  bear  witli  tfic  disappointmefit^  he  steered  his 
vessels  away  for  Libya,  taking  some  inhabitants  of  Thera 
as  pilots.  Arrived  at  Cinyps,  he  there  established  himself  in 
a  most  beautiful  part  of  Libya,  by  the  side  of  a  river.  ITav* 
ing  however  lKH?n  driven  from  thence  in  the  third  year,  by 
the  Maca?,  Libyans,  and  Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  the 

43  Peloponnesus, — There  Antiehares,  a  native  of  Eleon,  advised 


4 


Schu'^ig,  \ot.  et  Lei.  Uerod,  It  the 
reader  adopts  ]^archer*s  opinion,,  he  will 
Uaaslate,  "  the  following  event  beralltng 
her/*  1  am  of  the  opinion  of  Schweig- 
hiKuscr,  which  has  n«?ct*sitated  mc  to 
ua€  the  word  provideatially ;  if  by  so 
doing  1  atn  ^]ty  of  an  impious  per- 
version of  ihe  term,  1  pray  thai  my 
motive  may  procure  me  mercy  at  ^e 
hands  of  ray  eternal  Father,     Tnin$Utt» 

7  mMf^afiunis,  Coray  asserts  that  &»(«r 
pr^hxed  to  an  adjective  bas  the  stLmc 
power  nearly  as  tub  and  $emi  in  Latin  t 
this  explanaliou  is  justified  in  the  pre* 
*eat  instance  by  the  following  circum- 
stanctfl.  I.  Cleomone».  in  bis  inter- 
view witji  Anstagoras,  cood(ict»  laui&etf 
by  no  moani  an  a  mamac.  r.  49 — 51. 
5.  Jn  vi.  7;5,  Herodotus  him:irll  iaforms 


us.  that  ihri?Jt^t  «vf4f  ftmtm  nSfiHf 
whereas  he  was  before  only  yr»ftm^ 
yirt^tt-  LoTchcr  translates,  "he  was 
even  a  maniac."  in,  which  however  he  is 
not  followed  by  Schneider,  as  Schwetg-^ 
bsaser  states.  Schneider's  txplaoaiiott 
of  iimf^§fi.m*nt  is  *'nahe  an  Rasereyi*' 
approajcbing  to  madness.     Tnsndat. 

"  ir/rrM^M  lakes  the  verb  in  the 
participle.  See  Matthiie^  Gr.  Graiitin 
p*  828.  or  sect.  547,  2. 

^  Among  other  customs  ob«erv«d 
the  dapaiiurf"  of  coloaisls^  they 
wonl  to  take  lire  from  the  Prytaneum 
the  mother  town ;  and  if  ever  that  fire 
happened  U\  be  extinguished  »n  tiie 
colony,  it  became  necessary  to  ^  back 
to  the  roolber  city  to  rekindle  iL 
LdrrAer.  4 


t  fire 
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» 


him,  from  the  oracles  given  to  Lai  us*,  to  found  Heraclca,  in 
Sicily,  for  he  said  that  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Eryx 
belongt'd  to  tlie  Hcraciidte,  ^ince  Hercules  himself  had  taken 
possession  thereof,  Wlien  Dorieus  liad  heard  this,  he  went 
to  Delphi,  there  to  consult  the  oracle,  ''  whether  he  *'hoald 
*'  make  himself  master  of  the  country  he  was  preparing  to 
**  depart  for :"  the  Fythia  answered  that  he  would  ;  where- 
upon Dorieus  taking  with  him  the  same  fleet,  and  crews,  he 
had  taken  to  Libya,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy, — At  that  44 
same  time,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Syljarites,  they 
themselves*,  together  with  Telys  their  king,  were  about  to 
take  arras  against  Croton ;  so  that  the  Crotonians  being 
stricken  with  fear,  besought  Dorieus  to  lend  them  his  assist- 
ance,  and  obtained  their  request :  Dorieus  accordingly  accom- 
panied them  in  an  expedition  against  Sybaris,  which  place 
they  took  in  concert.  The  above,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Sybarites,  was  performed  by  Dorieus  and  his  companions. 
But  the  Crotonians  affirm,  that  no  foreigner  whatever  took  any 
share  with  them  in  the  war  against  the  Sybarites,  except  only 
Calliaa  of  Elis,  a  seer  of  the  race  of  the  lamidee^;  and  he 
came  to  do  so  in  the  following  manner.  He  had  deserted 
from  Telys  the  tyrant  of  Sybaris,  and  came  over  to  them, 
because  the  victims  presaged  nothing  favourable,  when  he 
offered  sacrifice  against  Croton*. — ^Such  is  the  account  of  the  45 
Crotonians.  The  following  proofi^  of  these  assertions,  are 
given  by  the  two  parties.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Sybaritae 
shew  in  the  first  place  a  precinct,  and  temple,  standing  near 
the  Crastis  *,  which  is  at  times  dry  ;  this  they  say  Dorieus, 
after  taking  the  city  with  the  Crotonians,  erected  to  Minerva, 
surnamed  the  Crastion  :  in  the  second  place,  they  produce  the 


AmUv  ji^^mfim*  iignifics  the 
TO  LrtVui,  not  th« 
firvmunttti  by  Lams  ;  the  gcoitive 
in  Greek  u  in  Latin  ii  olten  ui«d  to 
e«prot  the  object  of  an  action  exprcttcd 
tn  another  ooun ;  thus«  to  use  Lircher's 
^e  from  Kurip.  Uresl,  617.  jn/^r 
r*  *A]ri^i^ti«««  mcajoj  the 
thtt  AgmmemooD  &eDt  her,  not 
the  dreams  of  A^amemaon.  We  have 
already  keen  a  similar  example  of  lh« 
geuitive  objective  in  iti.  136.  See  Mat- 
ibiie.  Gr>  Gramin.  p,  449,  or  lecu  313. 
fl  See  Matthia;,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  813, 
or  aect*  538»  2,    Compare  also  tv.  6.  at 

4  See  Pinil.  Ol,  vi.  and  the  two  Scho- 
for  ait  account  of  lunus  and  his 
pii»ph«tic  poateriiy. 


^  titritu  W*  TiM  signifies  to  offer  sacri* 
fice,  in  order  to  know  from  the  victims 
what  will  be  the  result  of  an  under- 
taking against  some  person. 

A  £i9j|«»  K|*«r<riv.  Tnerc  is  no  doubt  that 
Xn^^riruf/kH  ia  equivalent  1o  xilf^^% 
a  stream  that  flows  only  in  the  winter  or 
rainy  season,  a  ravine  ,  mch  for  instance 
as  the  famed  lUs&ua  is  at  the  present 
day;  these  stream*  arc  called  tufmnU 
in  French,  and  (tm-erii  in  Latin ;  two 
words  which  have  not  the  slightest  eon- 
nezion  with  the  English  totrtnt,  which^ 
as  ne  all  know,  signifies  a  large  and  im- 

Keiuous  flow  nf  water.    Beloc^s  evil  stars 
ave  led  him  to  make  a  very  inconsi- 
derate remark  on  Larcher's  traoslation. 
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death  of  l>arieus,  as  the  most  cogent  argument,  because  he  wj 
destroyed  for  acting  contrary  to  the  oracle  pronounced  to  him  d 
for  had  he  not  acted  contrary  to  it,  and  had  done  what  hm 
had  been  sent  to  do,  he  would  have  possessed  himself  of  the 
Erycinian  territory,  and  having  taken  it,  would  have  kept  it| 
nor  would  he  himself,  together  with  his  array,  have 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Crotonians  shew  in  tin 
territory  of  Croton  many  things  that  were  set  apart,  an 
given*^  to  CaUias  of  Elis,  and  which^  down  to  my  day,  the^ 
posterity  of  Callias  had  possession  of;  whereas  there  is  do-, 
thing  given,  either  to  Doricus,  or  to  the  offspring  of  Dorieu$;J 
now  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  Dorieus  liad  l>een  admitted  to] 
a  share  in  the  Sybaritic  war,  they  would  have  given  to  him 
far  more  than  to  Callias,  Such  then  are  the  proofs,  that 
each  of  those  parties  brings  forward;  and  the  reader  is  at 
liberty  to  adopt  the  account  of  either,  which  he  may  believe, 

46  — Together  with  Dorieus,  sailed  likewise  others  of  the  Spar- 
tans, to  join  him  in  the  colonization,  Thessalus,  Paroebat 
Celeas^,  and  Euryleon  ;  who  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  witl 
the  whole  fleet, met  with  their  death,  being  defeated  in  battle  bi 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egestfci ;  at  least,  Euryleon  was  of 
the  colonizers  the  only  one  that  survived  tne  rout.  ~ 
last  collected  the  survivors  of  the  army,  and  took  possessii 
of  Minoas,  a  colony  of  the  Seliiiusii ;  he  likewise  contributed  hil 
assistance  to  the  Selinusii^in  ridding  themselves  of  the 
Peithagoras.  Subsequently,  having  removed  Peithagoras, 
usurped  himself  the  tyranny  of  Selinus,  where  he  ruled  onh 
for  some  short  time,  as  the  Selinusii  rose  up  and  slew  hh 

47  though  he  had  fied  to  the  altar  of  Jove  Foren sis.— Among] 
those  who  followed  Dorieus,  and  fell  with  him,  was  Philij 
the  son  of  Bntacitlcs,  an  inhabitant  of  Croton  ;  who  havin|^ 
promised  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Telys,  the  king  of  Sybaris,1 
fled  from  Croton,  but  being  disappointed  in  his  marriagei^ 
sailed'  to  Gyrene.  Proceeding  from  this  last  place,  ne 
accompanied  Dorieus  with  his  own  private  trireme,  and  a 
company  of  men,  at  his  own  expense ;  he  had  been  victor  ii 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  the  handsomest  of  the  Greel 
in  his  day  ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  beauty,  obtained  at  tl 
hands  ol  the  Egesttei  such  honours  as  none  other  ever  did, 
for  they  erected  an  heroum  on  his  tomb,  where  they  pro- 


6  i|dt4^irs.  These  were,  in  my  opi- 
nion, certain  lands,  chosen  and  set 
apart,  which  were  given  lo  any  one  as 
a  recompense  for  his  services.  Homer 
calls  this 'portion  of  land,  gtvea  as  a 
rewaul  lo  heroes,  rt^ir*f«  The  temi 
iriftirrt,  r>ne  line  lower  down,  and  which 


of  nectfsstty  must  illnde  to  the  coM- 

vation  of  land,  decides  the  sense.  Lar- 
rhrr,  1  think  Larcher"*  observation  cm 
Afitffimt  shoull  he  admitted  ti-ith  caix», 
tion. 

7  tf^tra  *Xu»^.     Sec  Maltli»,  Qt 
Gi^mm.  p.  867,  or  sect,  569,  r. 
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pitiate  hiui  with  sucrifice. — Dorieus  accoi-dingly  met  with  liis  48 
death  in  the  manner  above  described  :  could  be  have  brooked 
to  be  subject  to  Cleomenes,  and  had  be  remained  at  Sparta, 
he  might  have  l>econie  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  for 
Cleomenes  did  not  hold  the  ];>ower  any  length  of  tinie^  but 
died  without  leaving  any  posterity,  excepting  a  daughter, 
wbo«e  name  wm  Gorgo^. 

Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  arrived  accordingly  in  49 
Sparta,  at  the  time  that  Cleomcnea  held  the  power ;  to  a 
conference  with  whom  he  came,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  state, 
with  tt  brass  plate'',  on  which  was  engraved  the  outline  of  the 
whole  earth,  together  with  the  entire  sea,  and  all  the  rivers. 
Aristagoras,  coming  to  the  conference,  addrestied  the  following 
speech  to  the  king  of  Laceda^moQ.  ^*  Be  not  surpri^d, 
**  Clcomenee,  at  the  eagerness  with  which  I  have  c^me 
''  '  '  'icr';  for  the  circumstances  are  such  as  I  am  going  to 
t  ibe.  That  the  8t>ns  of  Ionia  ^ihould  be  slaves  in  place 
*•  of  free  men,  is  a  great  disgrace  and  subject  of  sorrow,  not 
*f  oidy  to  ourselves,  out  more  especially  among  the  Grecians 
^  to  you,  inasmuch  as  you  stand  at  the  head  of  Greece. 
ff  Now,  therefore,  do  I  beseech  you,  in  the  name  of  the  gods 
"  of  the  Greeks*,  deUver  from  thraldom  the  lonians,  men  of 
"  your  o'v^Ti  blood.  Easily  will  you  be  able  to  compass  this*: 
'•  for  those  barbarians  are  not  men  of  valour,  whereas  you, 
**  in  matters  belonging  to  war,  have  attained  to  the  highest  rank 
**  for  courage,  1  Jieir  mode  of  fighting  is  this  :  their  amis  are 
**  bows,  and  a  short  javehn ;  they  come  into  battle  covered  with 
'*  kilts S  [not  with  shields,]  and  wearing  on  their  heads  turbans, 
**  [not  helmets,]  so  that  they  arc  easy  to  overcome.  More- 
"  !  those  that  occupy  that  continent,  possess  advantages, 
I  as  are  not  possessed  by  all  other  nations  togctlicr; 
'*  guld  to  begin  with*,  and  likewise  silver,  and  brass,  and 
'^  varied  garments,  and  beasts  of  burthen,  and  slaves ;  which, 
"if  you  really  wish*,  you  may  have.     The  various  nations 


i  9et  vii.  339. 

A  Tht  jouniey  of  Aristagonu  to  Lace- 
damoa  took  pUce,  According  lo  Larclter, 
liefiwe  Christ  604  years;  maps  are 
tlMreibre  af  an  eAitier  date  than  gene- 
rally is  imagined «  It  ii  even  probable 
that  it  U  a  map  tliat  is  alluded  to  in 
Joftbua  xviii,  4 — 9. 

*  Literally.  '*  Wonder  not  at  my 
wmnitit^  wHb  r«spect  to  the  coming 
MAor/*  Such  lA  the  tease  of  the  geni- 
tirt  ««t  kvi^t*  See  MaUhtc,  Gr. 
GruMD.  p.  457.  or  wtcx.  ^10, 

«St«  MattliiNi,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  910, 


or  t«cT.  SOO,  iJ< 
'   Construction 


fli 


vftut  x*'i^^**  tlwtritn*  Concerning  the 
form  9t*(  T  tiftif  ••  I  am  able/  nee 
Mafthiie,  Gr.  Grarotn.  p.  693,  or  SMfi 
479,  ofc».  2- 

*  CoDL'eniingtheanajcyndes.seevol.L 
p.  234.  TMt.  6.  of  this  work. 

A  i^f^imrt.  See  Matthias,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  852 ,  or  sect.  S67. 

^  fiiftf  ^«Av*<Hi.  si  anjiDQ  voUntt 
fueritis.  i.  e.  si  serio  volucfitia*    Sehumg. 
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"  occupy  the  country  succeeding  one  another,  as  I  now 
*'  will  shew.  Next  to  these,  the  lonians,  He  these,  the 
**  Lydians',  who  dwell  on  a  rich  soil,  and  abound  in  silver.'* 
As  he  said  these  words,  he  pointed  to  the  map  of  the  world, 
which  he  had  brought  engraved  on  the  plate.  **  Contiguous 
**  to  the  Lydians,  dwell  these,  the  Plirygians/''  contniued 
Aristat^oras,  "  to  the  eastward,  of  all  men  that   I  know  of, 

tliey  are  the  richest  in  cattle,  and  fruits.  Next  to  the 
**  Phrygians  He  the  Cappadocians,  whom  we  call  Syrians; 
^*  on  the  boundaries  of  these  latter  are  the  Cilicians,  stretch- 
'*  ing  down  to  this  sea,  in  which  lies  this  island,  called 
"  Cyprus  ;  these  people  pay  to  the  king  a  yearly  tribute 
'*  of  five  hundred  talenf?.  Contiguous  to  the  Cihcians  are 
*'  these  the  Armenians,  who  likewise  abound  in  cattle.  Next 
"  to  the  Armenians  are  the  Matienians,  who  occupy  this 
'*  part ;  finally,  contiguous  to  them,  is  this  country,  Cissiav  in 
"  which  lying  on  this  river,  the  Choaspes,  is  the  city  of  Susa^ 
''  marked  here ;  in  this  place  the  great  King  makes  his 
"  residence,  and  here  are  the  treasures  of  his  riches.  If  you 
•*  take  this  town,  then  may  you  boldly  vie  with  Jove 
''  wealth.  And  yet  must  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  stri^ 
'*  of   land,  and  tliat  not  so  very  advantageous,  and  for  th6| 

sake   of    some    narrow    boundaries,  jom    battle    nnth    t 
'*  Messenians,  who  are  equal  to  you  in  arms,  and  with  the 
'*  Arcatlians,  and  with  the  i\j-gives,  men  who  possess  nough 
'*  like*  gold,  or  silver,  the  desire  of  which,  would  induce  an 

one  to  face  death  in  battle!  When  an  opportunity  is  afford 
'*  of  easily  conquering  the  whole  of  Asia,  can  you  wish  f< 
'*' any  thing  more?^"'  Such  were  the  words  of  Aristagoras; 
and  Cleonienes  made  answer  in  the  following:  **  Stranger  of 
**  Miletus,  I  defer  replying  to  thee,  until  the  third  day."" — 
50  Thus  far  thuy  proceeded,  at  that  first  interview  ;  and  when 
the  nppointeil  day  for  returning  the  answer  M-as  come,  and 
they  were  arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  Cleomenes  asked  Ari- 
stagoras,  how  many  days*  journey  it  was  from  the  sea  of  the 
lonians^  to  the  residence  of  the  King.  Aristagoras,  though 
he  had  hitherto  shewn  great  cunningr,  and  nad  skilfully 
deceived  Cleomenes,  committed  in  this  instance  an  error ; 
for  he  ought  not  to  have  stated  the  fact,  at  least,  if  ho 
wished  to  attract  the  Spartans  into  Asia ;  he  however  told  the 
truth,  saying,  that  the  road  up  to  Susa  was  a  three  months? 


^ 


^  ConslnictioD  .    'J«wv  ^U  ritit  tth  Gr,  Gramin.  p.  &62i.  or  sect*  564< 
Av^ti  (7;t;ifr«/)«ijKM»rif,  u,  r,  X*  '   There  CJUl  bOLrdly  be  aDy  Il6ce«%ity 

^  l^4"M?  vif0f  signifies  **  what  is  of  of  cautioaitig   the   reader  aj;^aia«t  coa- 

the  same  kind  as  so  and  so.'*  Tnuniling  this  «ea  with  the  Ionia,ii  sea 

*  w»^j^9f,  imperiit.  pnrt.  s<«e  Matthiie. 
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jtiumey.  Whereupon  Cleomenes,  cutting  short  the  rest  of  the 
description  which  Aristagoras  was  proceeding  to  give  of  the 
road,  exclaimed,  "  Host  of  Miletus,  depart  from  Sparta  ere 
"  the  set  of  sun  ;  for  thou  holdest  no  reasonable*  language 
•*  to  the  Laccdtcmonians,  in  desiring  to  take  them  a  three 
**  months'  journey  from  the  sea.'^  Cleomenes  accordingly 
having  so  spoken,  wont  homeward. — Aristagoras,  taking  the  51 
oHve  branch^,  went  to  the  dwelling  of  Cleomenes;  and  enter- 
ing within  m  a  suppliant,  besought  Cleomenes  to  listen  to 
hjmy  and  first  to  send  away  his  child,  for  by  the  side  of 
Cleomenes  was  standing  his  daughter,  whose  name  was  Gorgo; 
and  that  was  the  only  child  he  had,  being  about  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine  years.  Cleomenes  bade  him  speak  out  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  not  to  refrain  on  the  child's  account ;  Arista- 
goras accordingly  there  began  his  offers  at  ten  talents,  if  he 
would  accomplish  what  he  recjuesteii;  Cleomenes  refusing, 
Aristagoras  went  on  adding  to  the  sum,  till  at  last  he  promised 
fifty  talents,  when  the  child  exclaimed,  *•  Father,  the  stranger 
"  will  corrupt  thee,  imlesss  thou  remove  quickly.^  Cleomenes, 
pleased  with  the  cbild^s  advice,  went  accordingly  into  another 
room,  and  Aristagoras  took  his  final  departure  from  Sparta; 
nor  had  he  an  opportunity  of  giving  any  farther  particulars, 
respecting  the  road  up  to  the  kmg's  residence. 

The  following  however  is  a  description  of  that  road*.  All  52 
along  the  road  there  are  royal  sLitiimi^,  and  very  beautiful 
inns;  the  whole  road  lies  through  a  country  well  peopled, 
and  is  secure.  In  the  part  traversing  Lydia,  and  Phrygia, 
there  are  twenty  stathrai,  and  the  distance  is  ninety-four 
parasangs  and  a  half.  On  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  is 
the  river  Halys,  on  which  are  placed  gates*,  through  which 
one  must  of  necessity  pass,  and  so  cross  the  river ;  there  is  a 
strong  guard  stationed  on  the  t^tream.  Crossing'  over  into 
Cdppadocia,  and  traversing  that  region,  to  the  boundaries  of 


*  This  U  the  trau&latioD  of  ScliDeiJer, 
(jQ  Ltx.  Gr. )  who  approves  of  the  reading 

3  Utrw(fnf,  understand  ^dnht  or  iKmimt 
•A^fn  the  olive-branch,  which  the 
iMiv-m  or  suppliant  wa$  wont  lo  carry. 

<  Literally,  "  The  particular*  concerti- 
ifig  that  road  are  these."  (fk)  iftfi  rf 
iHf  rmir^  t^u  JUt,  i.  e.  tlel  rik.  See 
Alattbia:.  Gr,  Gramm,  p.  933. 

^  In  the  Persian  kingdom  the  #«Mt^^«J 
were  the  places  at  which  the  king  lodged 
oil  bis  journeys !  hence  some  authors 
deicribe  the  country  by  stathiui,  in 
which  case  the  word  signinet  ft 
VOL.  IL 


considerably  longer  than  the  parasan^. 
The  jMirAAvoif  were  probably  the  lamc 
as  the  hhttns  and  caruiauurats  of  the 
present  day.     Transiat. 

^  A  gate  on  a  bridge  surmounted  with 
a  tower  was  not  unfrequent  in  ancient  for* 
tification»  and  is  still  seen  on  one  of  the 
bridgei  near  Rome.  I  suppose  that  the 
gates  beie  mentioned  by  Iferodotus  were 
of  that  kind.      Transtai, 

rHtD^ii^.  Concerning  these  datives, 
see  JMatthic,  Gr.  Ormniin,  p.  545,  or 
sect.  390. 
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the  Cilicians  are  found  eight  and  twenty  stathmi,  and    the 
distance  is  one  hundred  and  four  parasangs :  on  the  l)ounda^^ 
ries  of  the  Cilicians  you  pass  through  two  t^ates*  and  go  h] 
two  stations  of  guards.     Passing  through  tliese,  and  maki 
way  athwart  Cihcia,  there  are  three  stathmi,  and  the  distai 
amounts  to  fifteen  parasangs  and  a  half.     The  boundary 
Cilicia  and  Armenia  is  a  river  called  the  Euphrates,  wViicl 
must    be   crossed   in  boats.     In  Armenia  there   are   fifti 
setathmi    for    resting   places,    and    the    distance    is    fifty-si: 
parasangs  and   a  half;   there   is   also   a   military  station   ti 
them*.    Through  this  latter  country,  flow  four  rivers,  whici 
must  be  traversed  in  boats,  and  which  you  must  of  necessil 
ferry  across  :  the  first  is  the  Tigris ;  after  which  is  a  seconi 
and  third  stream,  bearing  one  and  the  same  name,  althou^ ' 
not  the  same  river,  nor  flowing  from  the  same  place ;  for  tl 
first-mentioned  of  these  Intter^  flows  from  Armenia,  and  tl 
other  from  Matiene ;  the  fourth  river  bears  the  name  of  tl 
Gyndes,  the  same  which  Cyrus  once  distributed  into  th« 
hundred  and  sixty  channels,     Entering  from  Armenia  inl 
the  country  of  Matiene,  there  are  four  stathmi ;  and  froi 
thence,  proceeding  into  Cissia,  there  are  eleven  stathmi,  ai 
forty-two  parasangs  and  a  half  to  the  river  Clioaspes,  whi( 
likewise  must  be  crossed  in  boats,  and  on  which  is  built  tl 
city  of  Susa.     All  these  stathmi  amount  to  one  hundred  am 
eleven* ;  such  accordingly  is  the  number  of  the  stathmi  fc 
the  accommodation  of  travellers,  which  you  meet  with  as  yoi 
53  go  up  from  Sardis  to  Susa, — Now  if  the  royal  road  has 
correctly  measured  in  parasangs,  and  if  (as  is  the  case)  tbii 
parasang  is  equal  to  thirty  stades,  the  number  of  Ktadea  froi 
Sardis    to    the    king^s    palace    called    Memnonia   is   thirt* 
thousaiid   five  hundred,  the  parasangs  being  four  hundi 
and  fifty :  and  by  one  who  would  advance  one  hundred  at 
fifty  stades  each  day,  the  days  passed  on  the  road^  would 


i^Usites  uttd  pfobably  to  close  some 
fnrfe  omnrow  pasK. 

9  The  meaning  ii,  |irobably,  that 
there  was  a  garriiton  ia  each  stathmuft. 
Larchtr. 

1  Herodotus  »  Bpeaklnji^  of  four  rivers ; 
Ihe  first  IB  called  the  Tigris.  He  doen 
not  mention  tiie  name  of  the  second  and 
third,  but  infunof  ttt  that  they  had  one 
and  the  same  name ;  by  which  he  does 
not  mean  that  thev  likewiw  were  called 
the  Tigri*.  The  first  of  these  two  fivers 
had  its  source  io  Anneaia,  and  Uie 
other  in  Matiauia,  like  the  Gyodes»  con^ 
cerning  which,   see  i.   189.    The  two 


rivers,  of  which  Herodotus  does  MC  \ 
the  namej  were,  according  to  Lafct 
and  other  skilful  geographer»t  the  Kat 
major  and  the  Zabas  minor     See  Gi 
graphical     Index    to    Herodotus, 
Zabatus. 

<  The  stathmi,  reokooed  up  from 
detaiU  of  Herodotus,  are  81,  not  till 
the  parasangs  do  not  either  amount 
450,   but  only  to  313:  the  austake. 
appeal^,  is  ia  some  of  the  parts,  and 
in  the  total.     TrnmUtt. 

*  *SiippIy  U  mimt  rn*  Uit  af*er  Am** 
r</MVr<r«f.     Sehwt^,  Lci*  Herod, 
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just  niuety.^So  that  the  dtatemeiU  given  by  the  Milesian  54 
Aristagofas  was  correct,  when  he  said  to  Cleumenes  the 
Lacedsemonian,  that  it  was  three  months'  journey  up  to  the 
king'si  residence.  Should  any  one  require  a  still  more  ac- 
curate statement  than  the  al>ove,  I  would  likewise  make  the 
following  observation :  it  is  necessary  to  add  thereto,  the 
distance  from  Epliesus  to  Sardis;  I  make  therefore  the 
whole  number  of  stades  from  the  Grecian  sea  to  Supa,  for  that 
is  the  citadel  called  the  Memnoninn,  to  be  fourteen  thousand 
and  forty,  for  there  are  five  hundred  and  forty  stades  from 
Ephcsus  to  Sardis;  and  then  the  three  montm'  journey  is 
increased  by  three  days. 

Aristagoras,    being   driven   out    of  Sparta,    proceeded    to  55 
Athens^  which  had  become  rid  of  her  tyrants,  in  the  following 
manner. 

After  Aristogiton  and  Hannodius,  who  were  by  extraction 
of  Gephyra?an  race^  had  slain  Hipparchua,  son  of  Pisistratus, 
brother  to  the  tyrant  Hippias,  and  who  in  his  sleep  beheld  a 
vision  manifestly  pointing  out  his  fate*,  the  Athenians  were 
for  the  four  following  years  governed  with  even  greater  severity 
than  before. — The  above-mentioned  vision  which  Hip|mrchus  50 
had  in  his  sleep  was  this :  on  the  vigil  of  the  Panathenaea, 
Hipparchus  fancied  that  a  tall  and  well  formed  man  standing 
by  his  side  uttered  these  enigmatic  words :  "  With  bearing 
"  sold,  thou  lion,  patient,  bear  woes  unbearaljlc,  none  of  the 
'*  unjust  shall  avoid  paying  the  |>aymeut  of  hU  cnmett^.'*'' 
These  circumstances,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  openly  00m- 
Oluntcated  to  the  interpreters  of  dreams ;  and  after  making  the 
due  sacrifices  to  avert  it*,  headed  the  procession  in  which  he 
lost  his  life. 

The  Gephyraeans,  of  whose  race  were  the  murderers  of  57 
HippHrchus,  were,  according  to  what  they  themselves  state, 


*  intent  IpA^Titr.  a  clear  dream,  or,  a&    sense  of  to  ca$t  kway,   to  lay  aude ; 
HdtKlotnt  expresses  himself,  a  very  dear    hence  Oie  tU>v<  words  hate  been  uans- 
;  that  IS  to  say*  ibat  Hipparchus     laled    rpre/o    ti»mtt.     ^Vcsseling,    who 

is  followed,  bv  Scbweighieaser  and 
Schneider,  is  of  opiQioo,  thai  the  term 
is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  averting  the 
dream ;  which  it  was  thought  might 
be  done  *by  offering  sacrifioe  to  the 
jods  callei  k**r^i*iu,  atvrrunfafom,  or 
merely  by  lelliag  the  dream  to  the  sun ; 
as  we  gather  from  the  SchoUasi  on  So- 
phocles.  Elect.  424. 

•^ttwth.  mru^Mv4tii  signify  fitaponder* 
animum,  1  ihould  therefore  tnuulatet 
"  Although  discouraged  by  this 
ice,     Larchtr, 


■Mr  clearly  in  a  dream  what  was  about 
to  befall   Dim.     lAtrcher,      Thw  word, 
when  taken  activelvj  governs  the  da- 
liire.     Sehmeid.  Or.  Germ,  Lei. 
^  Tranalated  by  Grotiua, 

ForUlcr  htoc  ko  fer.  qnamrlt  ffera*  qiundo 

HniMlBin  til, 
IplmteB  bonunrt  «^ro,  rlus  pain  svqattar. 

pfeterving  the  alliteration  of   the  ori- 
ginal.    Grotm$,  quoted  by  Larxher, 

^  Jtwtt^Afti*4t  f^t    $^n.      1'he  verb 
Av^^mr^  is  generally  taken   in  the 


a 
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origioally  from  Eretria ;  but,  as  I  have  found  by  my  owu 
researches,  they  must  have  been  Phopnicians,  belonging  la 
those  that  came  together  with  Cadmus  into  the  country  now 
called   BcDotia,    and   inhabited    the   Tanagric  tract   in    thi 
quarter,  which  fell  to  them  by  lot.     From  whence  (the  Cadi 
means  having  previously  been  driven  out    by  the  Argiwes] 
these  GephjTseans,  being  afterwards  expelled  by  the  ~^ 
tians,  retired  to  Athens.     And  the  Athenians  conditionalh 
received  them  to  be  their  fellow  citizens,  enacting  that  th( 
should  be  excluded  from  certain  dillerent  privileges  of  no  cou- 

58  sequence. — These  Phoenicians  who  liad  accompanied  Cadmui 
and  of  which  number  were  the  GcphyraE^ans,  Having  come 
dwell  in  this  land,  introduced  among  the  Grecians  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  characters  of  writing  in  particular,  which, 
in  my  opinion'',  the  Greeks  had  nol  before.  At  first  thi 
introauced  the  same  characters  which  all  the  PhoenicianV 
make  use  of^;  subsequently,  in  the  progress  of  time,  together 
with  their  language,  they  altereti  the  strokes*  of  the  let- 
ters. In  those  days  the  Ionian  Greeks  inhabited  many  parts 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  these,  being  taught  tlie  letten 
by  the  Phoenicians,  altered  somewhat  the  shape,  and  madi 
use  of  them,  and  in  so  doing  commonly  called  them  Phi 
nician ;  and  indee<l  justice  dictated,  since  those  people  hauS* 
introduced  them  into  Greece,  that  they  should  be  called 
Phoenician  V.  Moreover,  from  oklen  time  the  Icjuians  give  to^^ 
the  books  made  of  papyrus  the  name  of  parchments;  becauso^H 
formerly,  for  wmit  oi  papyrus*,  they  used  prepared  skins *^| 
of  goats  and  sheep ;  and  even  to  my  time  many  of  the  bar-^l 

59  ba^jians  write  on  such  kinds  of  prepared  skins. — I  have  iike- 
wisi*  seen  myself  some  Cadmean  characters  in  the  temple  of 
Ismenian    Apollo,    at    Thebes   of   liojotia,  carved   on    som< " 
tripods;  most  of  them  are  similar  to  the  Ionian  cliaractei 


ITtS 


'  mf  lfA4i  )fj«{ii».  See  Manlu»,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  823,  or  M!Cl.  d43.  This 
pasMge  of  Herodotus  is  generally  pro- 
ducea  to  s^hew  tluit  the  Greeks  ^a.n  no 
letters;  that  U  to  say^  do  mciile  of  paint- 
ing^  ihe  voice  to  the  eye,  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  Csidinus,  Larcher  endea- 
vours to  overthrow  the  argument,  fouad- 


mmrdwi^  mm)  Srmtrte  xi^^'^'"  ^•iuxif. 
"they  Uied  them  at  tnt  in  the  same 
manner  a»  all  the  Pboemciana  do." 

9  Ihhii the si^niHcutioD that Schoeit 
applies  to  fvfi/tif  in  hi&  Gree4  and  Ger- 
man Lexicon,  "  Zug,  Zug:e." 

1    Construction:    tfsrirsf   {rrnvrm  v4 


iDg  himself  principally  on  the  ajbsence  of    t^t^f,  U»y»yitrttt  <X>«ivisiirt  U  •rfr*  *£X4 
the  article  before  y^^/Mir*,  which  tndi-     A«)«,  *^9ittMnta  *i«Xirr/«4. 


£  0u^X#f ,  the  papyrus,  and  its  im 
letters  in    coat  of  bark,  or  ri)>er,  uaed   to  wril 


cates,  he  aaya,  that  it  must  be  taken  pax- 

titively  "  some  letters,"  not 

general."*     Tramlat.  upon.     See  vol.  L  p»  143.  not.  1. 

^  Construction  ;  w^ir*  ftlt  (Wnyttytir  ^  hffi^iit,  »ajd  to  be  derived  from  "Ufat, 
vi  YfAfifiMTa,)  T«V*  ««i  £rm*mt  ^$inM.ti  for  \i^m,  i  Soften,  dress,  carry,  as  fa 
;^(u>»r«i.  The  Saucn>ft  manuscript  Iferod.  iv,64.)  is  the  Greek,  for  tho»e  pre- 
reads,    fc^irm    fth    Tfirtm*    Ixi^i^rrt,  [Mired  skins,  wlitch  we  call  parcfmi«n1. 


ime        . 

idcc^l 
5er-^ 
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One  of  those  tripods  bears  the  following  inscription ;  '"  Am- 
**  phitryon  dedicated  me,  on  his  return  from  the  Teleboans/' 
These  letters  nmst  be  probably  of  the  age  in  whicli  flourished 
Laius,  the  son  of  Labdacus,  and  the  grandsc»n  of  Polydorus, 
Cadmus^s  son. — Another  tripod  has  this  inscription*  in  hex- 60 
smeter  verse:  "  Sea? us,  conqueror  of  tlie  pugilists,  dedicated 
**  me,  fair  ornament,  to  thee  ^,  far  hurling  Apt)!!©."*  This 
Scaeus  was  in  all  probability  the  son  of  Hippocoon ;  if  we 
take  for  granted  tnat  he  was  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
tripod,  and  not  some  other,  having  the  same  name  as  Hip- 
pocoon's  son,  it  is  of  the  age  of  (Edipu$»  the  son  of  Laius. — 
A  third  tripod  has  this  inscription  in  hexameter  verse  as  61 
well:  ''  Laodamas,  sole  ruler,  has  dedicated  to  thee,  sure 
**  hitting  Apollo,  this  tri|>od,  fair  orniunent.^  Now  it  was 
under  the  reign  of  this  Ijaodanias,  son  of  Eteocles,  that  the 
Cadmeans  were  driven  from  their  territories  by  the  Argives, 
and  retired  to  the  Encheleans*;  but  the  Gephyraeans,  neing 
then  left,  were  subsequently  driven  out  by  the  Ba?otians\ 
and  compelled  to  retire  to  Athens;  where  they  have  their 
own  distmct  temples,  none  of  which  are  participated  in*  by 
the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  all  l>eing  distinct  from  the  other 
tciinples,  and  more  particularly  the  temple  and  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres  Achaia^. 

The  vision  of  Hipparchus,  as  well  as  the  origin  from  which  62 
sprung  the  Gephyrpeans,  of  whom  his  murderers  were,  have 
accordingly  been  described  by  uie ;  and  now,  having  si>  done, 
it  is  proper  that  I  resume  the  history  I  was  proceeding  to 
narrate,  namely,  how  the  Athenians  were  delivered  from  their 
tyrants ^     Hippias  having  succeeded  to  the  tyranny,  and 


*  Xiyu.     See  vol.  i.  p.  168.  not  1. 

^  ntt,  for  r*},  as  in  Homer,  Od.  xi. 
669.  Sc«  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  186. 
or  tecL  145,  otfs.  3. 

*  Th«  Encheica?  are  the  same  u  the 
niyriaiii  of  Pausanias,  or  al  least  ihey 
were  ft  nart  of  the  lllyriaDs.  See  Geo- 
gr^phicaJ  lodet  to  IleroUotut. 

T  u^i  Bmwtw.  Tbia  does  not  sigDify 
^•ib  BceoUs  lecedunt  Athena*,"  but 
**frm  Bfieot4M,  propter  Bciyotos,  metu 
BOBOtonini  et  propter  lUorum  vexa- 
tioues."  Scfurrig,  t.ei.  IlenxL  I  have 
iraoflated,  "were  compelled  to  retire," 
accordiDg  tt>  the  rule  given  \n  Matthias. 
Gr,  Gramro.  p.  914,  or  sect.  592,  at  the 
bfeisn^c'i^iig-  M^ai^nh  fW  mM«.  "to  be 
kUJed  by  so  aud  so;"  where  the  neuter 
II  taken  to  a  pas^ve  <en$e,  as  «Mt;^4vf(Mt, 
io  this  paasage  of  f Icrodotus.   Tratulttt. 

"  ^ima,  not  fttrm,  for  ftirtrrd.  Con- 
oertiinp  the  conttructioii  of  this  imjier- 


wnal,  lee  MaUhw»  Or.  Gnimm.  p.  504, 
or  tect.  369. 

9  This  name  had  beeli  pvta  to  the 
goddess,  on  accouot  of  the  ^ef,  m^h, 
•he  felt  at  thts  rape  of  Proserpine  j  au 
&ays  at  least  the  author  of  the  Etymoto- 
gicum  :  lUnrmt  ■*■(•  ri  i^tt  rnt  »i*nf. 
She  wais  likewise  called  Gephyneao,  be* 
cause  »be  was  peculiarly  honotired  by  the 
Cepbyrttani.  Ijorchtr.  Tho  French 
tranilator  is  of  opinion  that  bridges, 
yifv(m4,  took  their  name  from  the«e  peo- 
ple, who  were  ietlled  near  a  bridge  over 
the  Cephissus.  which  separates  Attica 
from  the  territory  of  Eleusis*  The  de- 
rivation of  yifv^Mt  according  to  the  Scliol. 
Pind.  Nem.  vi.  64.  ift  yn  Ip'  vy*£,  and 
indeed  the  oldest  acceptation  ol  the  word 
in  Homer  is  a  dam.     rtamlsU. 

^  See  Mallhic,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  47'i, 
or  sect,  331.  «r. 


so 
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governing  the  Athenians  with  bitter  seventy  on  account  of 
Hipparchus*8  death,  the  Alcmseonidj^,  who  were  by  origin 
Atnenians,  and  had  quitted  the  country  to  escape  from  uie 
Pisistratidie,  seeing  that  their  endeavour  to  eftect  a  return 
force,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  fugitives  from  Athe 
had  not  succee(|ed  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  after  fortifyi: 
Lipsydron  above  Paeonia*,  they  had  been  dreadfully  beate 
when  attciTiptiDg  to  return  and  dehver  Athens:  the  A  km 
onids  from  that  time  planning  all  sorts  of  schemes  agai 
the  Pisistratidae,  contracted  with  the  Amphictyons  for  h 
ing  the  temple  that  now  stands  at  Delphi,  but  Tvhich 
that  time  was  not  built.  As  that  family  abounded 
wealth*,  and  had  been  from  the  carbest  period  men  of  rani 
they  not  only  built  the  temple  in  a  more  beautiful  mann 
than  the  sf>ecification  stated,  but  likewise,  although  it 
agreed  they  should  build  the  whole  temple  of  porine^  si 
(53  they  actudly  built  the  front  in  Parian  niarble.^ — Accordin^ 
as  the  Athenians  state,  while  these  jicrsons  were  abiding  at 
Delphi,  they  bribed  the  Pythia,  whenever  any  persons  from 
Sparta  should  come  to  consult  the  god,  whether  on  their  o 
private  account,  or  that  of  the  people*,  to  propose  to  them 
deliver  Athens.  The  Laced lemonians,  seeing  that  the  sa 
tiling  was  uniformly  pronounced  to  them,  sent  Anchimilim 
the  son  of  Aster,  a  man  of  rank  among  the  citizens,  with 
army,  to  drive  away  from  Athens  the  Pi^istratidse,  albeit  they 
were  most  intimately  connected  with  them  by  hospitality ;  for 
the  Spartans  regarded  the  dictates  of  the  deity  as  more 
entitled  to  honour*  than  those  of  men.  This  army  thev  sent 
by  sea  on  ship  board.     Anchimilius  accordingly,  touching  at 


*  The  reader,  when  he  call*  to  tmnd 
th&t  Psrooia  was  tn  Afacedonia,  anil 
consequently  at  fi  very  greai  distance 
from  Attica,  will  not  fml  to  be  surprised 
lliat  the  Alcmxaaids  should  have  gone 
so  fftr.  Hence  il  has  l>een  proposed  to 
read  Tta^ffiiot,  mount  Parnes.  Larcher 
however  shews  that  there  was  a  place  in 
Attica  called  Pconia.  As  it  wauld  he 
impossible  (odiscuia  these  geographical 
questiooi  in  a  satisractory  manDer,  with- 
out increasing  the  bulk  of  this  work  be- 
yond all  due  prowirlion,  I  am  compelled 
to  refer  the  reader  to  my  Gec^raphical 
Index  to  Herodotus.     Trurislat. 

^  tS  itmut  sicrnifies  "  to  flourish,  to  be 
proaperous :"  uZ  nitttnt  xC^fuirm  (([m««i.) 
"  hciug  prosperousi  with  respect  to 
wealth."  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm. 
p«  4*11,  or  »ect.  315. 


-t  riiis  was  a  sort  ofmarUle,  in  cokntr 
nnd  graiu  similar  to  (die  Parian.*  but 
lighter.  It  is  not  kaown  in  the  pieMOt 
day,  Sclmeiil.  Gr.  Gertn,  /*«3.  I  hate 
therefore  been  obliged  to  preserve  the 
Greek  word  in  my  Lngliab  tnuwlation. 

^  li  Tt  i^if  ^rikf  if  ««  infit^'if  belong 
to  iA^«if;  "whenever  any  Spartans 
should  come  to  ain£aU  the  oracle,  whe- 
ther they  undertook  the  journey  foe  ihws 
own  aflaira,  or  being  rent  by  lh«  sta 
site  jtrivutim  fuscepto  ilinere,  sii>e  yu 
mmimJ'  Schweig.  Jjex.  Herod.  Schodd, 
Gr.  Germ.  Lex. 

^  tr^tf^un^it.  The  phraM  ^^rfiirtfit 
Tt  lk;^uf,  like  the  Latin  antufuiuM  aliqvMi 
haitfre^  "  to  hold  any  tiling  in  Kigbm: 
estimation  ;"  an  idiom  from  which  the 
philologist  may  derive  a  wholesome 
moral  lexson.     Trom/af. 
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Phdents,  disembarked  hts  troops ;  but  the  Pisistratid«e,  hav- 
ing a  previous  inkling  of  these  mattvrs,  sent  for  assistance  out 
of  Thcssaly ;  for  tliere  had  been  an  alliance  framed  between 
them  and  tliat  nation.  The  Thessalians  bent  at  their  request^ 
by  public  decree^  a  thousand  horse,  together  with  their  own 
king  Cineas,  a  native  of  Conium''.  When  the  Pisistratidae 
had  these  auxiUaries,  they  resolved  on  the  following  plan. 
Having  cleared  **  the  plam  of  the  Phalereans,  and  made  that 
quarter  tractable  for  horse,  they  despatched  against  the 
camp  of  the  Spartans  their  cavah-y  ;  which  falling  on  de* 
stroycd  many  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  among  Olliers  An- 
chimilius;  the  survivors  they  drove  into  their  ships.  Such^ 
therefore,  was  the  success  of  the  first  expedition  from  Lace- 
disrmon^;  and  there  is  the  tomb  *  of  Anchimihus  at  Alopeoes 
of  Attica,  not  far  from  Ilercules's  temple  in  Cynoaargea.— 
Subsequently  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  fitted  out  a  larger  64 
armament,  sent  it  against  Athens,  apj>ointing  commander  ia 
chief  of  the  army  king  Cleonienes,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides; 
this  expedition  they  sent  by  land,  and  not  by  sea  as  before. 
The  horse  of  the  Thes»alians  first  joined  battle  with  these 
troops  as  they  entered  Attica,  and  after  no  long  struggle  were 
turned  to  flight;  above'  forty  of  their  number  fell,  and  the 
survivors  fnimedialely  departed  straight  for  Thessaly.  Cleo> 
menes  couimg  to  the  town,  accompanied  by  such  of  the  Athe- 
nians as  were  desirous  of  being  free,  besieged  the  tyrants, 
who  were  shut  up  within  tlie  Pelasgic  wall  , — Nevertheless  S5 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  by  any  possibihty  have  been 
able  to  expel  the  Pisistratida?,  for  they  were  not  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  laying  a  siege,  and  the  Pisi- 


T  K«n«r««  may  come  either  from  Conia: 
or  CimiMt,  as  from  Athente,  'AA)*«u«i ; 
but  Do  ittch  piftce  is  mentioned  elie- 
whcfc  as  existing  in  lliesuly.  There 
w&k  however  a  Conium  in  rhrygia^;  and 
t«  the  text  of  flercKiotns  does  not  en- 
{»rett|y  state  that  tbia  king;  was  a  Th^- 
ttliaa,  I  am  of  opinion  that  tliis  part  of 
Phiygia  miut  bi?  the  place  he  alludes  to. 
Lttreher.  To  this  explanation  Schweig* 
beater  assents :  Dorheck  regards  it  as 
too  far-fetcbed,  and  thinks  that  either 
the  word  K«f««*«»  is  corrupt^  or  that  the 
Iowa  is  one  of  those  places  mcntiooed 
ia  Herodptiis  ajooe.     Trmtlat, 

A  1  have  followed  Larcher'i  traotU> 
tioo;  he  obsuvca  in  a  note,  that  the 
ivb  mufttr  roust  be  underatood  in  the 
MDMi  oi  eutting  dtvicH  llie  trees  and 
htdgca*     The  same  word  is  used  to  ex- 


press that  idea  in  vii«  131.  in  other  in- 
stances it  signifies  to  rvvagf.  Translate 

9  Literally,  "  thus  the  first  annameot 
despatched  from  Lacedsmon  departed." 
We  have  seen  a  similar  idiom  in  i.  16. 
•'  he  departed  from  that  dty  not  as  he 
wished ;  that  is  to  say.  '*  be  met  with 
a  defeat/'     Trandau 

1  «M  *Kyxif^^»*  '''^  rmprnt*  If  the 
translation  of  r«^  by  a  singular  caoiiol 
be  admitted,  these  words  must  be  taken 
to  signify  "  the  tombs  of  Anchimilius 
and  his  (ollowers^"    See  Schuxig.  Not, 

s  See  Matthii?,  Or.  Gnimm,  p,  89S, 
or  sect.  582.  6. 

'  Tlic  wall  that  girded  in  tlie  citadel 
of  Athens  had  been  built  by  the  Pelaagi, 
according  to  Hecatjcus  quoted  by  He- 
rodotus m  vii.  137.  Hence  it  was  called 
rhc  Pelasgic  wall.    Tro^ki, 


3« 
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stratidee  were  well  provided  with  meat  and  drink ;  so  that 
the  Spartans  would,  no  doubt,  after  continuing  the  siege  for 
a  few  days,  have  departed  home.  But,  meanwhile,  an  event 
happened  ruinous  to  the  Pisistratida?,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
advantageous  to  the  besiegers*:  the  children  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidie  were  taken  as  tliey  were  secretly  removing  from  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  this  hapj^ening,  all  their  plans 
were  disconcerted;  and  they  assented,  under  condition*  of 
the  children  being  restored,  to  such  terms  as  the  Athenians 
chose  to  prescribe,  namely?  that  they  should  retire  out  of 
Attica  within  five  days,  l^hen  they  withdrew  to  Sigeum  on 
the  Scamander,  ai'ter  having  ruled  over  the  Athenians  for  six 
and  thirty  years ;  these  Pisistratidne  were  by  extraction 
Pylians,  and  Neleidae,  being  sprung  from  the  same  ancestors 
as  Codrus,  and  Melantliusf,  who  formerly,  although  strangers 
had  been  the  sovereigns  of  Athens:  in  commemoration  of 
which,  Ilijjpocrates  gave  the  name  to  his  son,  calling  hini 
Pisistratus,  after  Nestor^s  son  Pisistratus.  Thus  were  the 
Athenians  delivered  from  their  tyrants :  what  they  performed 
or  suffered  worthy  of  mention,  after  they  had  obtauied  t)ieir 
freedom,  and  previously  to  lonia^s  revolting  from  Darius, 
and  to  the  arrival  of  Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  at  Athens,  to 
beseech  their  assistance,  I  shall  first  mention. 

60  Athens,  though  it  had  formerly  been  ]>owcrful,  being  now 
released  from  the  tyrants,  became  still  more  so.  There  were 
in  the  place  two  men  of  great  influence,  Clisthenes,  belonging 
to  the  Alcma.*onidBe,  the  same  who  has  the  reputation  of 
having  bribed  the  Pylhia,  and  Isagoras  the  son  of  Tisander, 
a  man  of  a  high  family,  though  1  can  give  no  account  of  its 
origin,  except  that  his  kinsmen  sacrifice  to  Carian  Jove*. 
These  two  men  disputed  for  power;  and  Clisthenes  being 
worsted,  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people ;  in  which  hav- 
ing succeeded,  he  divided  the  Athenians,  who  consisted  of  four 
tribes,  into  ten,  doing  away  with  their  names,  taken  from  the 
^>ons  of  Ion,  namely,  Gcleon,  i^gicores,  Argades,  and  Oples, 
and  inventing  titles  from  other  heroes,  all  natives  excepting 
Ajax,  M  horn,  though  a  foreigner,  he  associated  to  them  as  being 

67  their  neighbour  and  ally'. — In  this,  Clisthenes  i>f  Athens  foU 


4  \wi  /Mf#f  rwri  rluMM-j.  See  Mat- 
ihi»,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  900,  or  iecl.  686. 

5  See  Mttltluic,  Gr,  Gratnm.  p.  396, 
or  sect.  271,  2. 

^  Thooe  Mrho  sacrificed  lo  Jupiter 
Curifto.  acknowledged  themselves  of  Ci- 
riftti  ongin;  as  the  Carian»  had,  toge- 
thrr  with  the  Lydixns  aod  MyvianA,  « 


'distinct  lempk:   lee  i.  I7h    The  Ct- 

rians  we^e  held  iu  great  contempt,  lliis 
liiat  of  Herfidotus  Uierefore  coovey*  the 
infereoce  thai  I^^agoraA  wa*  of  a  Carian, 
and  consequendy  low  origin.     Lar^ttr, 

T  Ajax,  son  of  TeianioDt  had  been 
king  of  Sal  am  is,  aq  island  near  Attica. 
He  gave  Ijis  name  to  (he  lube  .Eantis. 
Larchfr, 
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lowed,  in  my  opinion  *,  the  example  of  his  own  maternal  grand- 
itre,  Clisthenea  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  For  this  Clisthenea 
beinji^  at  war  with  the  Arrives,  on  the  one  hand,  put  a  stop 
to  the  contests  of  the  rhapsotJists'  at  Sicyon,  in  tlie  verses  of 
Homer \  because  hardly  an}-  thing*  but  the  Armves,  and 
Argo«,  are  sung  in  those  poems:  on  the  other  hantl,  as  there 
then  waft,  and  still  is,  in  tne  very  forum  of  the  Sicyonians*  a 
chapel'  of  Adrastus  son  of  Talaus,  he  conceived  a  wish  of 
casting  him  out  of  the  place,  as  being  an  Argive.  Proceed- 
ing therefore  to  Delphi,  he  asked  whether  he  should  cast 
Adrastus  out  of  the  land :  \vhercuix>n  the  Pythia  made 
answer,  saying,  *^  That  Adrastus  was  king  of  the  Sicvonians, 
**  whereas  he  himself  waa  a  scoundreP.'^  As  the  god  would 
not  grant  him  that  permis^on,  he  considered,  on  his  return, 
aliout  stime  plan  by  which  Adrastus  might  himself  withdraw. 
When  he  thought  he  had  foimd  out  one,  he  sent  to  Thebes 
of  Bo^otia,  stiying,  that  he  wished  to  bring  Alelanippus  the 
son  of  Astacu?*  to  Sicyon.  The  Thebans  gave*  him  jxir- 
mission ;  antl  Clis^thenes  having  brought  Melanippus,  ap- 
^ pointed  him  within  the  prytaneum  itself,  a  precinct  which 
tie  placed  in  the  strongest  quarter  there,  Clisthenes  (for  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  particular)  brought  Melanippus  to 


•  Sc!«  Matthur*  Gr,  GTatnro.  p.  823. 

9  j^m^f^if.  A  word  of  equivocal 
ffietniog.  It  »l^nitie%  one  who  ipithcjs 
iMCthcf,  collects  into  ooc  ]>oenn  itic 
ttig^  ih»t  are  scattered  About  n  countrv' : 
"^  Mncphenoo  was,  recording  to  kU 
omn  Account,  t  /iv^^f^tfr  io  Otisian  :  in 
Uiiasfeiue  the  word  is  denved  (torn  fA^rm 
and  m^.  The  same  word  i^ignlfies  tdte- 
mistt  <)De  who  publicly  chanted  the 
vfnts  of  Jfomer  :iad  other  fK>ois;  cga- 
teata  often  trxik  pla' :«  umon^'  those  re- 
ril«rs*  who  alteuded  the  ieslivais  and 
other  auerobHec,  to  «xerci»c  their  an, 
with  a  tiotirh  of  laurel  io  their  hands; 
SQ  ''  U  of  old  and  the  reciters 

of  ;  l.iy  m  Italy  carry  a  ilaff. 

HesTj-i  vjy>  tiiat  the  Moses  Iwd  given 
huD  X  liiurcl  ataif;  rairv^^M  li£f99i  l^w 
l^i'^tuiMu  In  this  latter  seoiie  the  word 
ia  derived  from  ^i^t  and  ifiH-   TranaUttt 

I  I  have  given  this  traitsUtioo,  be- 
eause.  as  Mr.  Gai»ford  ha*  not  followed 
the  proposal  of  Schwei^hiPUBer,  to  insert 
a  cotnraa  after  4|y«v*{trls4,  the  words 
«5»  'O.  Ivirnm  u»iK»  mutt  naturally  be 
TtfSnT«d  to  that  veib.  If  the  puoctua- 
tioii  nroncted  by  £l«hweiehcu»er  is  «4> 
lea.  tne  tratiilatiofi  will  be,  •■  lie  tot- 
the  rtiApaodiala  ai  Sicyon  to  roo- 
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tend  (i.  e.  to  recite  in  public)  on  account 
of  the  vers<»  of  Homer ;"'  that  is  to  tay. 
oD  account  of  the  dulikc  b«  had  lor 
those  verses,  because  &c.  See  Schwcitf. 
Not. 

S'  T*  wtXk*  tritrm.  '*  fr rqueulisftinic 
el  oiaximopere."  Scfmtig,  La.  lUmd, 
The  same  adverbial  expression  occurs  in 
ii.  36,  where  I  on^hX  to  hiive  writien, 
"are  hardly  in  any  respect  Muiihir  to 
the  re&t  of  nations  in  customs  and  laws," 
Traiislal. 

3  n^in.  This  ^as  the  name  given  to 
the  chapels  consecialed  to  heroes,  lii 
all  probability  the  ashes  of  Adrastus 
were  deposited  iu  it,     Larrher, 

*  kiorrvi'  ^^  laVen  acUvely.  it  «g- 
mfi^  omt  vko  itmt^:  if  otherwise,  tma 
tiho  dmtnm  16  h4  sioHtd^  in  this  latter 
sense  it  is  used  as  a  term  of  ahuse.  aud 
therefore  I  have  translated  it  tcmindnL 
Some  however  are  of  opinion  that  tl  is 
always  taieo  actively ;  tfaatt  ik  to  sav,  is 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  lafnHatvr,  wlitch 
came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  abuse,  like 
percus&or  in  Ci<*.  pro  donui  5.  Larrher 
pru}H>sesloreadAiirvi^i "  rabher,  thief.*' 

-'  f^ce  p.  7,  note  3,  of  ihii  volume. 
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Sicyon,  because  he  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  Adrastus,  and  ^ 
haa  slain  his  brother  Mecistes^  and  his  son-in-law  Tydeus, 
After  Clisthenes  had  dedicated  the  precinct,  he  deprive 
Adrastus  of  his  sacrifices  and  festivals,  and  gave  them  to 
Melaiii}>pus.  The  Sicyonians  were  accustomed  to  honour 
Adrastus  in  the  highest  degree ;  for  that  country  had 
longed  to  Polybus,  to  whom  Adrastus  was  grandson  by  hi 
daughter;  rol)4>us  dying  without  male  issue,  bequeathe 
the  sovereignty  to  Adra*stus:  accordingly  the  Sicyonians' 
honoured  Adrastus  in  various  ways,  and  more  particularly 
celebrated  his  adventures  by  tragic  chorusses;  honouring 
in  that  maimer  not  Bacchus,  but  Adrastus^  Clisthenes, 
however,  restored  the  chorusses  to  Bacchus,  and  gave  the 
rest  of  the  ceremonies  to  Melanippus  ;  such  were  the  things 

68  done  by  Clisthent*s  against  Adrastus. — He  likewise  changed 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the  Dorians,  in  order  they  should 
not  be  the  same  with  the   Sicyonians  as  with  the  Argiv* 
And  here  he  greatly  derided  the  Sicyonians;  for  deriving  thf 
new  names  from  those  of  the  swine  and  ass,  he  superadd* 
only  the  terminations,  excepting  in  the  case  of  his  own  tril 
to  whicli  he  gave  a  name  derived  from  his  being  sovereign 
these  last  were  accordingly  called  Archelai;    but  the  othei 
bore  the  appellations,  some  of  Hyata?,  others  of  OneAtiF, 
others  of  Choeredtoe'.     These  names  of  the  tribes  were  m 
by  tile  Sicyonians,  not  only  under  the  reign  of  Clisthen* 
but  even  still  for  sixty  years  after  his  deatli.     At  last  howJ 
ever,  deliberating  among  themselves,   they   altered    them 
Hyllea?,  Pamphyli,  and  Dyuianatse  ;  to  the  fourth  tribe,  thej 

,  gave  a  name  derived  from*  .Egialeus  the  son  of  Adrastuf 
distinguishing  them  by  the  appellation  of  ^gialeae. 

69  Such  therefore  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  Sicyonij 
Clisthenes,  And  accordingly  the  Clisthenes  of  Athens,  wl 
was  maternal  grandson  to  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and  wa 
named  after  him,  himself  also  feeling  contempt  of  the  loniant 
did,  in  my  ophiion,  imitate  the  example  of  his  namesat 
Clisthencs,  in  order  that  the  tribes  at  Athens  might  be 
linct  from  those  of  the  lonians^.  For  when  he  had  dra^ 
the  whole  of  the  Athenian  people,  who  previously  were  oi 
posed  to  himS  on  his  own  side,  lie  chajiged  the  names  of 


^See  Matthi£«  Gr.  Gnunni.  p.  693. 
or  sect.  480,  nbn.  1. 

«»  It  can  hardly  b€  necessary  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  cUorusites  were  first  in- 
stituted ia  honour  of  Bacchux* 

T  ArchelaV,  the  tribe  belonging  lo  the 
»overeigu  ;  Hv^l«,  the  Sowiah  ;  Onetitjr. 
th*  A^siah;  th(ireula\  the  ^^winish. 


8  Concerniog  M,  with  the  verb*  '•  t« 
Dftme  and  lo  b«  o&nied/'  see  Matthuc, 
Gr.  Granam.  p.  698,  or  sect,  664,  a. 

9  See  MatthiiB,  Gr,  Graroro.  p:  539, 
or  sect.  386.  Thit  note  apnlie*  al»o  to 
the  phnise  itm  H  f^  ml  awNJ,  &c.  ia 

r.  m. 

^   If   wc  take  Ihc  reading:    w^Wm^ 
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tribes,  and  incrciwcd  their  nunilwr :  for  he  made  ten 
in  place  of  four,  and  divided  among  the  ten  tribes  all  the  can- 
tons'. He  was,  when  he  had  brought  over  the  people,  con- 
siderably superior  to  his  opponents, — Isagoras,  bt^ing  therefore  70 
in  his  turn  worsted,  planned  the  following  scheme  against  Clis- 
thenes.  lie  called  in  Cleomenes,  the  Lacedaemonian  king»  who 
had  been  connected  with  him  in  hospitality,  from  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  the  Pisistratidfe;  indeed  report  accused*  Cleo- 
menes  of  having  intercourse  with  the  wife  of  Isagoras.  In  the 
first  place,  therefore,  Cleomenes  despatched  a  herald  to  Athens, 
and  cast  Clisthenes  out  of  the  country,  and  together  with  him, 
several  others  of  the  Athenians,  alleging  they  were  ''  sullied^'" 
This  he  sent  to  do  after  the  instructions  of  Isagoras;  as  the 
Alcmteonidae  and  their  partisans  were  charged  with  a  mur- 
der ;  ahhough  neither  Clisthenes  himself  nor  his  friends  had 
Carticipated  in  it. — Some  of  the  Athenians  are  called  "  sulhed,'^  71 
y  the  following  reason*  Cylon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Athens, 
and  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  hsts ;  this  individual  aspired® 
to  the  tyranny,  and  having  associatetl  to  himself  a  band  of 
his  contemporaries,  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  acropolis; 
not  being  able  to  get  possession  of  it,  he  seated  himself  down 


I 


I 


iwttffiit**  w»trtt9,  riri,  llie  Irtulation 
Hill  be,  "  wbicli  previously  bid  been 
depHved  of  all  their  privilegus," 

s  f^Kmfx**'  ^^^  chief  or  leader  of  the 
fmi^h  or  irib«»  pnoojpally  in  war*  and 
comiTiandlng  over  the  iofatitry,  as  Ibe 
Irm-m^XH  °^^  ^^^  hofse.  Schnfid.  Or, 
Onm*  Lei, 

^  Coos^tructioD :  ««j  nmrinftt  rtW 
iy»*«(  U  rati  Vihm  fvXtii.  Attica  waft  at 
l»»ft  r)ivi»led  into  four  tribes.  Under 
C  V  were  cilkd  Ceciopis,  Au- 

t'  ta?a,  Pdralta;  they  changed 

tii...,  ..uu.^^  Udder  Cranaiis.  and  were 
called  Cranais.  Auhi»,  Meaonea,  Dia- 
crii^  uiMler  Erichthoniua  tbey  were 
named  Diaa>  Atheoaia,  Posidooiaa.  He- 
pba>«tia»:  under  Erechtbetu  they  were 
called  after  the  sons  of  Ion  ;  Tclceonts, 
HopletHe,  ^Ejtieorae,  Ergadets:  tinally, 
according  to  the  answers  from  Apor^a, 
the  descendmiiia  of  AlcmieoD  estahU»hed 
ten  thbea;  Erectheis,  Cecropis,  ^i'i.geia, 
Pandtotits,  Acaraantis,  Aotiochis,  Le- 
ontis,  (F.ntfis,  Mippothoontis.and  /Kantis. 
Attoul  307  B.C.  two  other  trih€s  were 
added,  called  Aniiguaia  aad  Demetrias, 
in  honour  of  Antigoons  and  bis  son 
Demetriua.  About  137  B.  C.  one  of 
those  last  tjibea  changed  its  name  for 
Jittalta,  and  soitte  time  after,  the  other 


took  the  name  of  Ptulecoais.     Latrhtr. 

*  mrinv  tx**^'  equivalent  to  U  Mif 
tHrmi  Ttw,  aiguilles  "  to  be  accused  of 
any  thing,  and  theuce  to  become  a  sub- 
ject ol  disMTourse."  airtn  T^**  aitri*,  and 
mMt  Ix**  tirmt  are  perfectly  syno- 
nymous, as  is  proved  by  the  coofusioD  of 
the  two  constntctions  in  this  and  the 
fullowiog  chapter.     Tmwtat* 

A  This  pa&»age  U  alluded  to  by  INTat- 
thiai,  Gr.  Grainin.  p.  391.  see  a1»o  Thu- 
cydidea,  i.  126,  127. 
'  ^  U§Mnn  from  »«^«,  t9  Ut  the  hair 
grotc:  al  Athens  the  young  people 
{ifn^)  wore  long  hair  tmlil  their  eisat' 
tenth  year,  when  Ihey  were  loscnoed 
antoug  the  tttftirmt ;  from  which  period 
they  wore  their  hair  somewhat  *horter. 
Hence  m/im*  came  to  be  predicated  of 
proud  and  pliant  youths;  it  was  alio 
used  as  a  sAga  of  the  rich  man's  pride, 
because,  accordmsT  to  some,  the  jrviFf 
only  were  alloived  to  wcu  long  hair; 
aodf  we  all  know  that  the  keeping  of 
horses  was  among  the  Greeks  the  greatest 
siipi  of  wealth  :  hence  Jti^f*  iri  rm,  to 
be  proudf  and  somewhat  ttitfercntly  in 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  to  »trive  for. 
aim  at,  the  tyranny.  Seknfid*  La. 
Herod. 
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a  suppliant  before  the  image.    The  prytanes''  of  the  Naucrari, 
who  at  that  period  governed  Athens,  commanded  tliose  per- 
8ons  to  remove  from  the  sanctuary,  under  a  proniise*  tiiey 
should   not  be   piioished   with   death  ;    the  Alcmieonidae  ai 
accusetl    of  having   slain    them   nevertheless.     These  event 
took  place  previous  to  the  age  of  Pisistratus. 
72      When  Cleomencs  sent  to  cast  out  Clisthenes  and  the  "  sol 
lied,'^  Clisthenes  alone  departed  in  obedience  to  the  command. 
Nevertheless  Cleomenes  subsequently  came  to  Athens,  wil' 
out  any  great  body  of  men ;  and  on  his  arrival  exiled  sev< 
liundred  families  of  the  Athenians^  whom   Isagoras  point 
out.     Having  performed  that  action,  he  in  the  next   ph 
endeavoured  to  abolish  the  senate,  and  placed  the  magistral 


7  To  understand  the  meaning  of  U>i«. 
it  mil  be  Decejiary  to  luve  some  idea  of 
the  government  of  AUienii.  There  weiQ 
ia  thai:  city  severiil  Icinds  of  ma^trates } 
the  Archons,  the  senate  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  tJut  of  the  500 :  these  ob> 
«ervationi  vrill  be  coatined  to  the  lutter* 
aod  &l  the  penud  whea  the  tribea  were 
ten.  SO  men  were  elected  by  lot  annu- 
ally out  of  each  tribe,  makiug  a  number 
of  600,  The  tenth  part  of  this  body, 
cotis'isting  therefore  of  50  men,  from  one 
itid  the  «ame  fvXii,  under tuok  in  turn 
the  actire  business  of  the  government  for 
35  or  36  days:  these  persons,  during 
the  time  ihcy  held  this  office,  were 
called  Tftnrint,  and  had  the  precedence 
in  popular  3«:&emblics,  for  whteh  reason 
they  were  likewiiie  known  by  the  name 
of  r(#{2^i:  tbey  all  eat  together  daily 
in  the  ^*X««*  So  much  for  ihe  prytnnccs. 
With  regard  to  the  naucrari ,-  in  the  old 
constitution  of  Athens,  framed  by  Solon, 
the  people  were  divided  into  four  (pvk»\t 
each  ft/kit  consisted  of  three  r^rrvu  and 
twelve  tmum^a^iMi,  each  of  which  had  it* 
vtvHfMMf,  Ibe  naucrari  were  therefore 
forty-eight  in  all.  When  Cliitheneit  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  tribe5,  he 
likewise  introduced  the  names  il^fttt  and 
}^^«(f;^«i  in  lieu  of  the  vavKf^fUi  and 
inLOMfMfiu:  the  duties  of  the  naucrarus 
tnd  subse^^uenily  of  the  demarchu*,  were 
to  attend  to  the  contributions  made  by 
each  canton  to  the  state. — Havintr  pre- 
mised these  ohservations,  we  shall  now 
be  able  ta  explain  the  weaning  of  He- 
rodolus'x  ir^turmfif  rwt  fai»M^i{«».  Before 
Theseus  had  united  into  one  bixiy  aU 
the  seoatm  of  A(lica,i  each  naucraHa 
was  governed,  acf^ording  to  all  appear- 
ances, in  the  sioie  manner  m  that  of 


A  the&s  ;  thertfore  the  Prytanes  of  tl 
naucrari  was  only  the  portion    wt 
turn  it  wM  to  preside  ia  each  of  ihoM 
ItUle  senates* 

1'he  above  is  one  of  the  explanatioi 
given  of  tUeae  words:  another  is  giw 
which  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to  ac 
According  to  this  latter  it  is  agreed  tin 
w^uTm*H  had  the  signification  al 
plained  at  Athens ;  but  Uien  it  is  i 
that  in  other  slate*  it  ijignified  th»1 
tnagistrate ;  in  which  s^oie  Hert 
it  is  pretended,  here  uses  the  wnrd^ 
allhoug^h  speaking  of  Athens,  By  nai 
crari  it  i»  likcwi.^e  preteiided  that  iJef( 
dotus  meant  the  possessors  of  hoiis«tj 
i.  e.  the  Athenians  in  general ;  therefc 
the  words  of  the  historian  signify  nothi 
more  than  the  chief  magistratt*  tjf 
tiMtn,  As  a  proof  (by  no  meant  ii 
fragaltle.  in  ray  opinion)  of  this,  TbiK^JJI 
u  126.  is  produced,  where  tb^e 
iiidividuiils  are  called  the  nine  Arcbons. 

As  in  most  dilfiruU  passages,  tbe  reader 
must  be  left  to  form  his  own  juilgDU 
Tromiat. 

**  ^^Yymtft  relates  to  ri^eMffi 
rallvt  "  the  prytanes  of  the  nauerariarJ 
nho  at  that  time  governed  Athens,  or 
dered  them  to  arise  and  quit  the  M^etM- 
ori/,  subject  to  alt  punuhmrnt*  except 
death." 

9  This  distinction  is  not  oseless,  uat 
first  might  be  imagined.  There  were  «C 
Athens  many  resident  strangers,  wht^J 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  citizej 
except  that  they  cotild  not  fill  any  sitn^' 
ation  of  authority  in  the  slate ;  frtnn 
which  their  posterity  wa*  excluded  for 
ever  t  ihoy  wore  called  ^Utmt*,  L^r- 
ehtt. 
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'in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  of  the  partizana  of  Ifiagoraa. 
The  senate^  opposing  the  resolution,  an<l  refusing  to  obey, 
Cleomenes,  together  with  Lsagoras  and  his  partizans,  seized 
the  acropohs.  The  rest  of  the  Athoniaiis,  siding  with  the 
senate,  tney  besieged  thera  during  two  days;  on  the  third, 
such  of  the  besieged  as  were  Laeeda^monian;^  capitulated,  and 
departed  out  of  the  country.  Thus  was  accomplished  the 
omen*  given  to  Cleomenes;  for  as  he  was  ascending  to  the 
jicro}X)hs,  with  the  intention  of  taking  |X)sse8sion  of  it^  he 
went  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  gpddes.s  in  order  to  consult*  the 
deity;  when  the  priestess,  risutg  from  her  scat,  ere  Jie  passed 
the  gates,  said,  "  Stranger  from  Laceda^mon,  draw  back,  nor 
**  enter  within  the  temple;  for  it  is  not  lawful  to  Dorians  to 
**  come  hither."  Cleomenes  replied,  **■  Woman,  but  I  am  not 
**  a  Dorian,  1  am  an  Acba'an.***  Accordingly,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  omen,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  citadel, 
and  afterwards  was  compelled  to  retire  again  with  the  Lace- 
da?monians.  With  regard  to  the  others  of  the  besieged,  the 
Atlienians  cast  them  in  bonds  for  execution*;  and  among  the 
number,  Timestheus  even,  of  Delphi,  of  whom  I  could  men- 
tion mighty  works  both  of  hand  and  mind.  These  therefore 
died  in  chains. — After  these  events  the  Athenians  sent  back  73 
for  Clisthenes  and  the  seven  hundred  families  that  had  been 
iven  out  by  Cleomenes;  they  then  despatched  ambassadors  to 

^18,  in  the  design  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Persians ; 

they  understood  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Cleomenes 
intended  to  levy  war  against  them.  When  the  ambassadors 
were  come  to  Sardis,  and  had  stated  their  commission,  Arta- 
phemes,  the  son  of  Hy^'taspes,  viceroy  of  Sardis,  enquired 
what  men  were,  and  in  what  part  of  the  earth  dwelt,  those 
who  besought  to  t>ccome  allies  of  the  Persians.  Having 
obtained  that  information  from  the  ambassadors,  he  returned 
them  the  following  brief  reply  :  tliat  if  the  Athenians  on 
their  part  would  promise  earth  and  water  to  Darius,  he  on 
his  part  would  enter  in  alliance  with  them  ;  but  if  they  would 
not  promise  them,  he  commanded  them  to  take  their  de- 
parture.    The  ambassadors,  having  consulted  among  them- 


1  Refer  to  note '2,  p.  19, 

•  fiii^if  and  »Xifl^  are  synonymous, 
and  nenify  ♦'  any  sound,  word,  ©r  voice, 
M  a  fwewortiiiig."  The  ancients  at- 
leaded  carafoJiy  to  tiie  words  of  ihr 
""yer«QD»  tbtjr  lii|»|»edMd  to  meet  wiih»  tn 
order  lo  deduce  from  them  a  good  or 
bad  omen  of  the  fiuure.    Lavchrr. 


•f  *if*#. 


See  Matthw,  Gr.  Gramm. 


«70 


4  Con&lruclion :  xariJnrsv  rwv  |!W») 
ivf  i*9»ry,  for  the  aigni^calion  of  iW> 
consult  Matthis,  (if.  lirAmnt.  p.  900. 
As  theeUi}i«a  of  J3*f  aftet  the  article  is 
pretty  rfe<|tteQl  in  Greek,  the  construe- 
lion  \\h&  been  filJed  up  io  aootber 
fnanoer:  a«iri2e««*  (4l<ri|t*nf)  v^i  Wi 
imU^^  (d«».>  See  Matllitv,  Gr,  Gramm. 
]».  407,  or  sect.  26 1.2. 
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selves,  declared  they  would  make  the  gift;  for  they  were 
anxious  the  alliance  ishouki  be  cemented.  These  ambassadors 
accordingly,  when  they  returned  to  their  country,  were  highly 
blamed, 

74  Cleonienes,  conceiving  that  he  had  been  insulted  in  words 
and  deeds  by  the  Athenians,  collected  an  army  from  the  whole 
Peloponnesus,  without  stating  for  what  expedition  he  was 
levying  troops ;  it  was  his  wish  to  be  revenged  on  the  Athe- 
nian people;  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  establishing  Isagoras 
as  tyrant ;  for  this  latter  had  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat 
from  the  acropolis.  Cleomenes  accordingly  entered  with  a 
numerous  army  the  territory  of  Eleusis,  while  the  Bceotians^ 
according  to  a  jointly  concerted  plan,  seizecl  CEnoe  and 
Hysia?,  the  extreme  cantons  of  Attica;  ajid  the  Chalcideans, 
making  their  attack  on  the  other  side,  ravaged  the  fields  of 
Attica.  The  Athenians,  although  in  such  a  dilemma,  re- 
solved to  bear  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcideans  in  mind  at 
some  future  opp*>rtunity,  and  marched  out  in  battle  array* 

75  to  face  the  Peloponnesians,  who  were  at  E  leu  sis. — Just  as  the 
armies  were  on  the  point  of  closing  in  battle,  the  Corinthians 
first,  considering  that  they  were  not  acting  justly,  seceded, 
and  drew  back ;  afterwards  Dcmaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston, 
did  the  same :  this  latter  was  also  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
Spartans;  he  had  brought  his  army  out  of  Lacedfemon,  and 
had  not  any  time  before  been  at  variance  with  Cleonienes. 
In  conscfpience  of  this  division,  a  law  was  instituted  at 
Sparta,  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  lx)th  the  kings  to 
accompany  the  army  when  it  went  on  any  foreign  expedition; 
(for  until  then  botfi  were  wont  to  follow  in  the  tram  ;)  and 
that  as  one  of  the  kings  was  to  take  no  sh;ure  in  the  wars^ 
one  of  the  Tyndarida;  likewise  should  be  left  at  home'';  for 
previously  till  that  law  both  of  the  Tyndaridae  used  to  follow 
the  kings  as  their  auxiliaries  ^  At  this  time,  therefore,  the 
rest  of  the  allied  troops  at  Eleusis,  seeing  that  the  kings  of 
Labedaemon  were  at  variance,  and  the  Corinthians  had  quitted 

76  the    ranks,  took    likewise    their   departure®. — This    was   the 


^  ImXm  rJiritu  has  three  significations, 
which  must  be  determined  by  the  con- 
teti :  1.  to  mafch  in  arms  and  prepare 
/or  battle :  2.  to  halt :  3.  to  lay  down 
oue*s  arms. 

^  Conslruclion :  vm^mXutttiuv  {ntj 
'T^uTtstnt)  r«  irifiti,  vacante  altero  a 
iinlilia.  Srhtceifi-  /'«.  Httvd.  Schneider 
however  takes  r«i^Xi^W«4  in  an  intran&i- 
tive  Mrii»e,  " /*>  rrmam  m<7r/rre,  unthitig 
biciben."     Srhurid,  Or,  Cenn.  I^s. 


7  Cft&tor  and  Pollux.  These  heroe* 
were  represented  by  two  parallel  bits  of 
woodt  joined  together. transversely  by 
tAvo  others :  in  case  of  war  they  were 
sepiArated,  one  stick  being  lefi  at  Sparta. 
nnd  the  other  bein^  taken  witti  the 
arniv'  The  inbove  tm«gc  wa*  called  rA 
)/jiirNi.     l.tirehrr* 

'^  4lf%ttvi  ArrnkXafffifLntt.  See  Mat* 
ihi^.  dr.  (Jramtn.  p.  857,  or  iocl»  559,  **. 
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fourth  time  that  the  Dorians  had  come*  into  Attica,  twice 
entering  it  with  war,  and  twice  for  the  good  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  first  rank  may  with  propriety  he  given  to  that 
e?[pedition  under  the  reign  of  Codrus  at  Athens,  when  the 
Dorians  also  colonized  Megara ;  the  second  and  third,  when 
they  came  from  Sparta  tor  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the 
Pisistratida' ;  the  fourth,  when  Cleomeneb  at  the  head  of  the 
Peloponnesians  invaded  Eleusis.  Thns  this  was  the  fourth* 
time  that  the  Dorians  had  invaded  Athens. 

This  expedition  having  thus  terminated  ingloriously,  the  77 
Athenians,  then  desirous  of  being  revenged',  directetf  their 
arms  first  against  the  Chalcideans ;  but  the  Bceotians  came 
to  the  assistance  of  those  latter  on  the  Euripus.  The  At  he- 
nians  espying  these  anxiliaries,  determined''  upon  attacking 
the  Boeotians,  before  they  attacked  the  Chalcideans,  They 
accordingly  engaged  witli  the  Ba?otian&,  and  completely  routed 
them,  kdling  a  vast  nund)er,  and  taking  seven  hundred 
prisoners.  On  that  very  same  day  they  crossed  over  into 
Euboea,  and  engaged  likewise  the  Chalcideans;  and  having 
gained  the  victory  over  those  lattir  also,  they  divided  the 
lands  of  the  Hip)X)botfe  by  lot  among  four  thousand  of  their 
own  people,  whom  they  left  there.  Tlie  Hippobotse  is  the 
name  given  to  the  opulent  ^  among  tlie  Chalciaeans.  l^uch  of 
them  as  they  took  prisoners,  tliey  bound,  in  fetters  and  kept 
under  guard,  together  with  those  of  the  Boeotians  that  had 
been  made  prisoners ;  after  some  time  however  they  gave  them 
their  liberty,  at  a  rans<nn  of  two  mines*  The  fetters  in  which 
those  prisoners  had  been  bound  they  hung  up  on  the  acro- 


*  See  MatthiiE,  Gr.  Granun.  p.  845» 
or  «ect.  555,  i>f>»*  1.  The  Dorians  are 
iha  Dona^nft  of  ihe  Pelopoune&us.  lie- 
lodotus  does  ool  call  xtivm  Pelopon- 
BoatDt,  because  that  lerai  vtould  have 
eonprtheikded  ihe  Arcadiaiw,  who  were 
aiitochtbon0»  and  took  do  &bar«  in  that 
cipedilion-     Larehrr, 

*  It  was  rather  the  fifth.  The  firet 
expeditioo  wa*  that  made  under  Codms, 
the  dtlaiU  of  which  aie  given  by  Pau- 
aaoiaa.  i.  d9«  The  second,  commanded 
by  AochimciUu*.  and  described  in  this 

c  63.  The  tbird»  cuftimauded  by 
when  the  PiaiRtratide  were 
Q0lllocU«i  to  withdraw  from  Atlica» 
C»  64  teij.  The  fourth »  when  Cleomenes 
int  bttieged  in  the  acropolis ,  c.  72. 
Th«  fifUi,  when  the  division  between  the 
t^o  kingt  of  Sparta  took  place  at  Eleuaii. 
Howemer,  a»  U)e  forces  that  Cleomeoes 
liad  in  the   fourth    tnvasion  were  but 


uiHiug,  Herodotus  does  not  take  it  into 
accuunt.     SchuHg.  S<tts 

3  Suppfy  some  accu^tive  after  rlt- 
ivttui ;  (or  in&taocei  riv;  AvjNMf . 

4  The  fact  was,  the  Atheniaus  couJd 
ool  do  otherwine ;  for  if  the  Boeottans 
were  drawn  up  on  the  weslern  shore  of 
the  Euripus,  ihey  must  oecesaxily  have 
cut  ihcir  way  through  thetn  before  they 
might  pasK  over  into  Kuboea  to  attack 
the  Chalcideans.     Translat. 

5  Larcber  makes  an  observation  on 
the  cKpence  of  keepine  horses  in  £ub<£:a 
and  Attica,  whore  (odder  was  aot  easily 
come  at.  The  keeping  of  horses  in  tliose 
countries  is  at  the  present  day  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  wealth.  Trtmdat.  sXjtj^vj^if 
signifies  one  who  takes  possesaion,  w  a 
colonist,  of  a  portion  of  land  connuered 
from  the  enemy,  that  has  been  allotted 
tu  him.     SchurUi,  Or.  Gmw,  Lu. 
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polis;  and  to  my  day  they  still  remained,  hanging  from  the 
waJls  that  had  bccen  scorched  when  fire  was  set  to  them  by 
the  Modes,  and  opposite  to  the  temple  on  the  west.  The 
Athenians  dedicated  likewise  the  tithe  of  the  ransc^ms^  oir  •  ' 
which  they  caused  to  be  made  a  brazen  four  horse  rhn  i 
that  stands  on  the  left  hand  as  you  first  enter  the  pro] 
the  acropolis :  on  the  niotiuraent  is  the  following  inbCi.^.,.. . 
"  Having  in  the  works  of  war  overcome  the  Bceotian  and 
**  Chalcidean  nations,  the  sons  of  the  Athenians  quenched  their 
**  pride  in  a  gloomy  iron  diuigeon :    these  mares,  one  titlu' 

78  **  thereof,  they  have  dedicated  to  PalLi*.^ — The  Atheni  r 
accordingly  increased  in  power:  it  is  evident  not  from  on< 
stance  only,  but  from  very  manyj  what  an  excellent  thing  mi 
equality  of  rights  is*;  although^  the  Athenians,  when  they 
were  subject  to  the  tyrants,  were  superior  to  none  of  the 
nations  dwelling  around  them  in  matters  of  war,  yet  when 
they  were  delivered  from  their  tymnts,  they  became  the  fir»l 
by  far.      This  therefore  proves,  that   when   oppressed   f^ 
willingly  shewed  themselves  cowards,  since  they  were   lalu  . 
ing  for  a  master;   whereas  when  they  were  freed,  each  indivi- 
dual felt  ardent  in  labouring  for  his  outj  interest  ^«     Such 
therefore  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Athens. 

79  After  these  events,  the  Thebans  desirous  of  being  revenged 
of  the  Athenians  sent  to  the  oracle.  The  Pythia  answered, 
^*  that  they  would  not  obtain  vengeance  by  themselves,**  and 
advised  them  *Mo  refer  llie  matter  to  the  noisy  mob*,  and 
'*  bcKeech  their  nearest  ^  friends.^  Those  that  were  sent  to  con- 
sult the  divinity,  having  returned  and  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  reported  the  oracle.  When  the  Thebans  uncferstood 
from  them  that  tlicy  were  to  beseech  their  nearest  friends,  they 
siud,  "^  Are  n*Jt  the  Tahagriei,  the  Coronaei,  and  the  Thespies^ 
**  those  that  dwell  the  nearest  to  us  ?  But  do  not  they  at  any 
"  rate  uniformly  share  our  battles  with  us,  and  contribute  with 
"  ardour  to  the  war  ?    What  needs  can  there  be  of  beseet 

"  them?    Surely  it  must  rather  be  that  this  is  not  the  > 

80  **  of  the  oracle.'*' — While  they  were  thus  arguing,  a  certain 


'*  Herodotus  does  not  meaa  equality 
ID  i-aaks,  riches,  and  hoaours,  but  in 
rights*  in  the  distribution  of  justticet  the 
dispentation  of  UoDours  and  rewards. 
Larchfr.  The  denYation  of  Inryt^  » 
from  i^ya^tMy  nnd  that  from  wya^tiSw  ; 
it  tfaeieiiire  signifies  "  an  equal  right  and 
iVeedoiD  lo  cpeak."  the  fouadation  of 
rmtional  liberty.     IVantlal. 

^  Bt  itmi,  4pm9nguatnt  rem  ita  eise*  tit 
dieitur.  siguficat.  Hcrni.  Not.  Via.  307, 
[u  tj42. 


7  I'he  reader  will  surely  p&use,  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  admiration  \o  these  MOti- 
mentsof  the  honest  republican.  Ttunubtt, 

^  Supply  mf*f^iif  after  wtXufnft^it,    \it' 

%yv^x>  (|Mated  by  Larch er,  ^9Xif^,^i«*  .  . . 

P  riv»  I^Y)^»nrm..  See  Mntthui*.  Gr. 
GraiDm.  n,  39S».or  sect.  "270.  TVre  ora- 
big:uity  of  the  oracie  lies  in  thi*  word, 
ivhidi  may  signify  ckhef  the  ne«resi 
tM:igblx>urs  or  the  nearest  f#l3iiiou«. 
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iodividual  at  last,  undcrs^taiKliiig  what  was  going  on^  saitl, 
*f  Methinks  I  see  what  the  oracle  wishes  to  give  us  to  under- 
^  stand.  Thebe  and  /Egina,  are  said  to  be  the  daughters  of 
**  Asopus;  since  they  are  sisters,  metliinks  the  god  proclaims 
"  to  us  that  we  should  beseech  the  /KgmeUti  to  l>ecome  our 
**  avengers.""  As  no  opinion  was  started  that  appeared  pre- 
ferable to  this,  the  Thebans  forthwith  sent  to  beseech  the 
il£ginet«e,  calling  upon  them  in  the  name  of  the  oracle  to 
come  to  their  assistance,  as  being  their  nearest  connexions. 
The  j^ginetfic,  in  answer  to  their  request,  promised  to  send 
the  iEacida?^  to  their  assistance. — But  the  Ihebans,  strength-  81 
ened  by  the  assistance  of  the  /Eacithr,  having  made  essay  of 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  being  grievously  handled  by  the 
Athenians^  sent  once  more  to  the  .i£ginet»,  restored  the 
Maf^dm  to  them,  and  asked  for  a  body  of  men.  The 
i^ginetie,  elated  with  their  great  wealthy  and  calling  to  mind 
their  ancient  enmity'  against  the  Athenians,  now,  at  tht 
request  of  the  Tiiebans,  carried  w^ar  against  them,  without 
any  manifesto  ^ ;  for  while  the  Athenians  were  pressing  the 
Bccotians,  they  sailed  over  to  Atticii  aboard  some  long  vessels, 
tLod  pillaged  Phalerus,  together  with  several  places  on  the 
sea  snore,  and  by  bo  doing  did  considerable  mischief  to  the 
Athenians. 

The  old  grudge  *  on  the  part  of  the  ^gincta?  against  tlie  82 
Athenians  proceeded  from  this  origin.  The  soil  of  the 
Epidaurians  produced  no  crops;  they,  therefore,  consulted 
the  oracle  at  DeJphi  res^Kjcting  that  calamity ;  when  the 
Pythia  bade  them  erect  statues  of  Damia  and  Auxesia**,  and 
told  them,  that  by  so  doing,  it  would  fare  better  with  them  : 
the  Epidaurians  accordingly  enquired  whether  they  should 
make  the  statues  of  brass,  or  of  stone ;  but  the  Pythia  would 
not  consent  to  either  of  those  materials,  and  bade  Ihem  make 
them  of  the  woofl  of  the  cultivated  olive  ^.    The  Epidaurians, 


*  It  aopean  tfakt  Ilcrodotui  i«  speak- 
tAg  of  tee  stAtueft  of  the  >l^addip,  vrbich 
wtre  ieot  to  ftccompan^  llio&c  whom  oae 
wkhed  to  favour.  This  \s  corroborated 
Iry  ^c  followtag  paraenph,  where  w« 
ate  tofofmed  chai  tLe  Thebans  gave  thein 
b>ack.     Larchgr, 

9  This  «B  an  imtance  of  the  ceutraJ 
seotQ  in  which  Herodotus  frequently  uses 
the  verb  txM,  "  the  eDtnily  directed 
afttikti  the  Alhenian^." 

A  J^4(tn»rtt,  "  not  proclaimed  by  a 
hMllld."  Schneider  however  explains 
9^ft*t  iAmfwrt  by  "  li  war  io  which 
no  )Q«g  of  truce,  ««fwC<  ^  received;  an 
impliikrmble  war/' 
VOL,   II. 


*  <t  ^X^if  **  wfttpuXtftinit  **  ihe  enmity 
due  as  a  debt  on  Ibe  part  of  the  v^gioeta^ 
to  the  Athenians." 

^  That  is  to  say,  Ceres  aod  Proserpioe. 
See  Valckenaer's  note. 

^  There  is  a  ^real  deal  of  differftnce 
between  the  cultivated  olive,  from  tvhich 
oil    is    oblaioed,   and    the    wihl    olive, ^ 
with  which  the  Olympian  victors  were 
crowned  i    oot  only  is  the  form  of  the 
latter  dtti'erent  from  that  of  the  former, 
but  the  fruit  even  i^  by  no  means  similar 
Ikmttt  IS  the  general  name  for  the  cult; 
VAled  tree,  and  nirittt  foi  the  w  iki ;  but 
a»  the  Utter  is  sometimes  railed  like 
wiAe  iy^uf  Fx«i«f ,  *o  is  the  foriTier  some 


in  consequence,  asked  the  Athenians  to  give  them  an  olive 
tree  to  cut  dowii,  as  they  regarded  the  trees  of  that  country 
as  the  most  sacred  ;  it  is  even  asserted,  that  at  that  time  there 
were  olives  in  no  pther  place  ^  but  at  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nians agreed  to  give  it  on  the  following  conditions^;  namely, 
that  every  year  they  should  bring  victims  to  Minerva  Pobas*, 
and  to  Erectheus.  ThL-  Epidaurians  having  assented  to 
these  terms,  obtiiincd  what  they  wanted,  and  making  some 
statues  out  of  the  olive  trees,  set  them  up  ;  their  land  then 
bore  fruit  to  them,  and  they  fulfilled  their  enga^mcnts  to 

8S  the  Alhenians. — Up  to  that  perii>d  still,  and  previously,  the 
/Eginetie  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Epidaurians 
in  various  pespects,  and  (hey  used  to  go  over  to  Epidaurus  to 
prosecute  and  defend  the  actions  they  had  among  themselves^: 
but  subsequently,  having  built  them  ships,  and  contiding  in 
their  strength  *»  they  detached  themselves  from  the  Epidaurians; 
and  acting  now  as  their  enemies,  and  being  powerful  at  sea,  they 
injured  them  in  various  ways,  and  among  other  things  took 
from  them  the  above-mentioned  images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia, 
which  they  carried  oif  with  them,  and  set  up  in  the  centre  of 
their  own  territory,  the  name  of  which  is  (Ea,  about  twenty 
stades  distance  from  the  city.  When  they  had  set  them  up 
on  that  spot,  they  propitiated  them  with  sacrilice  and  choruases 
of  women,  .who  vented  abuse  against  one  another*,  and  ap- 
pointed to  either  of  the  goddesses  ten  men  as  presidents  of 
the  chorus*.  Those  churusses  did  not  direct  their  abuse* 
against  any  man,  but  against  the  women  of  the  country: 
similar   ceremonies   were  observed   among   the  Epidaurians^ 

84  who  have  also  some  sacred  rites  which  are  kept  secret. — After 


times  dittiiigui&heil  by  the  epithet  H^t^n^ 
This  I  thiuk  is  «  sufllicieat  reason  to 
account  for  H«rudotus*s  usin^  the  tenns 
iKmmt  it^i^m,  aod  to  shew  that  ther«  is 
no  Dec«!i$ity  of  altering  the  leading  to 
**^i(<'     Tratulat, 

Ci  tikXifi  y^t  »&»^Zt  "  aay  when;  else 
in  the  world."  See  Mauluc»  Gr.  Gr.iiniTi. 
p.  502,  or  sect.  367. 

f  lw\  expi^essing  "  cotidiiion."  See 
MftUhix,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  900 j  or  sect. 
585,  iS. 

1^  The  distiactive  name  of  the  Miocrve 
pUccd  on  the  acropolis,  as  the  protectrest 
of  the  city, 

t^  "Pojnas  O&tiftfacUoQem)  mvicem 
(Ubaxit  ct  ikccipiebaat." 

^  i  have  followed  Schweighsuser, 
♦*  viwuro  fidiucia  ferocieoles."  I  thiBk, 
however,  that  the  word  ^«^m#vhi  al- 
weyi  coQvcy^  rwore  or  lc£&  the  idea  of 


ignorancej  acting  under  the  foraiit  of 
pride*  obitinacv,  rashness,  ami,  in  iWe 
cans*  ingratitude.  See  Scboeid.  Or* 
Germ.  Let*  and  Port.  Lex.  Ion. 

s  There  ii  no  excess  of  which  meo 
have  not  been  ^uilt^  when  kft  to  theni- 
selres  and  to  thetr  reprobate  senses. 
Could  it  be  believed  that  people  wefidd 
ever  have  thought  of  honouring'  tb* 
divinity  by  abusing  one  another?  Tbe 
Hebrews,  who  had  received  at  the  haoids 
of  God  himself  that  worship  with  whacii 
he  wished  to  l>e  honoured,  were-pei^^i 
the  only  people  who  refrained  froca  n- 
milar  excesses.     Lvtehtr, 

3  The  Choregi  presided  over  the  cho- 
ruases,  and  settled  the  expences  of  tbe 
actorfrf  dancers,  and  rausiciam.  at  public 
festivals.     Larchrr, 

*  MMMm  ityifttHf  iifi^m.  See  MaUliHK* 
Gr.  .Gramtn.  p.  5B2,  or  sect,  410. 
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tliese  images  had  been  stolen,  the  Epidaurians  would  not 
fulfil  their  engagements  witli  the  Athenians ;  whcreunon  the 
AtheniaJis  sent  to  ex|X)slulate  with  the  Epidaurians;  out  the 
latter  shewed  that  in  fact*  they  were  aot  guilty  of  any 
injustice,  for  that  as  Imig  a^  they  had  had  the  images  in  their 
territory,  they  had  acquitted  tnemselves  of  what  they  had 
agreed  to;  eukI  that  now  thev  were  deprived  of  them,  it  was 
not  right  that  they  should  still  continue  to  pay  the  tribute,  and 
bode  them  make  the  demand  from  the  iEgineta?,  who  were  in 
possession  of  them.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  sent  to 
iiCgina,  and  claimed  back  the  statues;  but  the  i^ginetse 
replied,  that  they  had  notlung  to  do  with  the  Athenians^ — 
The  Athenians  therefore  state,  that  after  this  claim  had  been  85 
made,  some'  persons  sent  by  the  commonwealth  departed 
aboarti  one  trireme,  and  on  their  arrival  at  /1^'gina  endeavoured 
to  wrest  those  statues  (slh  they  were  made  of  their  wood)  from 
the  foundations,  in  order  they  might  carry  them  off;  that  not 
being  able  to  obtain  possession  of  them  m  this  manner,  they 
threw  a  rope  round  them  and  pulled  at  the  statues;  and  as 
they  were  hauling,  thunder  supt»rvened,  accompanied  witii  an 
earthquake.  The  crew  of  the  trireme,  who  were  hauling, 
were  in  consequence  of  these  circunistances  disordered  in 
their  intellects  to  such  a  degree^  that  they  fell  on  one  another 
as  if  they  had  been  foes,  till  at  last,  out  of  the  whole  number, 
one  only  was  left,  who  returned  alone  to.Phalerus. — TTie  86 
Athenians  therefore  say,  that  matters  happened  as  above. 
But  the  ..'Eginetfe  state,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  come  with 
only  one  vessel ;  for  supposing  even  that  they  had  had  no 
ships  themselves,  still  might  they  easily  have  repulsed  one 
vessel,  or  even  a  few  more  than  one;  on  the  contrary,  they 
say  tile  Athenians  came  upon  their  country  with  a  numerous 
fleet,  and  that  they  themselves  submitted  to  them,  and  did 
not  hazard  a  sea  fight.  This  circumstance  however  they 
cannot  explain  satisfactorily,  namely,  whether  they  rielded 
because   they    knew    they   would   have   the    worst  of  a   sea 

S^ht,  or  with  the  intention*  of  doing  what  they  did  there- 
ter.  They  addy  that  accordingly  the  Athenians,  seeing  no 
one  prepared  to  give  them  battle,  disembarked  from  their 
vessels,  and  proceeded  towards  the  statues ;  that  not  being 
able  to  wrench  them  from  their  places,  they  in  consequence 
threw  ropes  around  them,  and  began  to  pull,  till  the  statues, 


*  Xiyf  i.  q.  AkMxiyf.  S«e  Schwei;,  Gntnro.  p.  675,  c. 

Lex.  HttiA.  voc.  xJ'yti,  iu  3.  1.  ^  This  project  wis  thai  of  CilHag  the 

^  See  Mallhue^  Gr.  Gratntti.  p,  538,  Arglvexlo  their  tiAittance,  tntatumtd  a 

or  teu  385,  10*  little  lower  down.     Ureh^, 
See  Mttthios,  Gr. 
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being  tlms  pulled,  performed  both  one  and  the  same  action, 
(in  which  their  account  docs  not  appear  probable  to  me,  but 
may  so  to  another*^,)  for  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and  from 
that  time  have  continued  to  preserve  the  same  po^turc^. 
This  therefore  was  what  they  declare  the  Athenians  to  have 
done  ;  whereas  the  ^gincta?,  according  to  their  own  account, 
having  an  inkling  that  the  Athenians  were  about  to  lead  an 
expedition  against  them,  besought  the  Argians  to  be  in 
readiness  lo  assist  them;  that,  accordingly,  at  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  made  tlK*  descent  upon  iSgina*,  the  Argian:< 
arrived  to  their  assistance,  and  having  crossed  over  trom 
Epidaurus  to  the  island,  unknown^  to  the  Athenians,  fell  upon 
them  unexpectedly,  having  cut  off  the  retreat  to  their  ves^lfc; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  thunder  and  earthquake  occurrc<l 
87  to  increase  their  teiTor*, — The  ahbve  account  is  given  by  llie 
Argiaurt  as  well  as  by  the  iEgineta^  It  is  likewise  allowed  by 
the  Athenians  even,  as  far  as  regards  the  circumstance  of  only 
one  of  their  number  escaping  biick  to  Attica,  except  that  the  Ar- 
gians assert,  that  it  was  m  consequence  of  their  destroying  the 
Attic  army,  that  the  one  only  survived  ;  whereas  the  Athenians 
assert,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  divine  vengeance*,  and  that 
even  that  one  did  not  escape  death,  but  was  destroyed  in  the 
following  manner.  For  coming  to  Athens,  he  gave  tidings  of 
the  calamity  ;  when  the  wives  of  the  men  sent  on  tlie  expedi- 
tion against  iEglna,  hearing  w^hat  had  happened,  and  indignant 
that  he  alone  should  be  saved  out  of  the  whole  numljer,  crowded 
around  the  man,  and  pricking  him  with  the  hooks^  of  their  gar- 
ments, asked  him  eacn  where  her  husband  was.  In  this  man- 
ner they  relate  the  man  died :  and  that  this  action  of  the  women 
appeared  to  the  Athenians  still  more  deplorable  than  the  cala* 
mity  itself,  and  as  thev  could  not  punish  them  in  any  other 
manner,  they  made  them  change  their  dress  for  the  Ionian  ;  for 
previously  io  that,  the  Athenian  women  used  the  Dorian 
costume,  which  is  extremely  similar  to  the  Corinthian :  they 
changed  it  therefore  for  the  linen  vest,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  not  have  need  of  any  Jiooks^ ;  that  dress  how  ever  is  not 


S  literally,  the  Mginett  tiate,  &c. 
"  s&yihg  ihiDgR  not  creaible  to  me,  but  so 
perhaps  tA  analher." 

'  hartXiu*  tilrttt  i;^«i>r«:*  See  iSldt' 
lliitt,  (jr.  Gramin.  (i.  9'<id,  or  sect.  ^4  ; 
anil  p.  840,  or  sect.  552,  1. 

8  I'QderBlaud  m»«*  wilh  Alytvmiii** 
Wtuel. 

9  Xm4M  Itmiitf^mf,  8ee  Matthiip.  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  840,  or  sect.  562,  2. 

1  ynnHt  avt*ifi,  "  illis  eictJtisse." 
»  Supply^  after  Juj^nW  }tmp4ufmfr*; 


'  The  Dorian  dress  or  the  feiuale* 
consihted  of  a  garrneat  withoui  alwve*; 
the  fure  part  of  which  was  fastened  t» 
{he  hinder  b}-  a  hook  ou  «ach  shoulder? 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  ancleiit  statuea* 
tho&e  hooks  were  not  unlike  the  fasten- 
ings used  in  <be  *l*eires  of  oor  shins, 
commonlv  called  sradsl     ^        '  ' 

*  The  Ionian  drcM  v  i-'VM» 

Ihercfore  the  books  mentu—  -  i-i  Luc  pre-' 
te<linp  note  were  not  neceasufy <  Thmftau 
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iw  fact  *  originally  Ionian,  but  Parian ;  since  all  the  ancient 
female  costumes  of  the  Greeks  were  precisely  the  same  as  thai 
we  call  now  the  Dorian.—/^  *.*  saia^  that,  hj  coiisLH|uence  of  88 
this,  a  custom  was  instituted  both  amon^  the  Argians  and  th^^- 
iEgineta?,  which  holds  to  the  present  day,  that  the  hooks 
should  be  made  one  half  larger  ihan  the  custoroary  size  at 
that  time,  and  that  ihe  women  should  principally  dedicate 
hooks  in  the  temple  of  those  deities;  likewise  that  nothinn; 
whatever  from  Attica  should  be  bri>ught  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct, not  even  a  piece  of  earthenware,  but  that  it  sliould  be 
enacted  for  the  future,  that  they  should  drink  in  tliose  places 
out  of  cups*  made  in  the  country.  Hence  both  the  women 
of  the  Argians  and  those  of  tlie  ifeginelie  from  that  date''  in 
conformity  with  their  hatred  to  the  Atheniiins,  have  worn 
down  even  to  my  time  hooks  larger  than  before. 

The  origin  of  the  hostility  existing  in  the  Athenians  against  89 
the  j^Iginetfe  was  such  as  has  been  described.  The  Thcbans 
having,  accordingly,  at  this  perioil  called  them  to  their  assist- 
ance, the  v'Egineta?,  remembering  what  had  taken  place  in 
respect  of  the  statues,  went  eagerly  to  the  help  of  the  BoDt>- 
tians.  They,  therefore,  laid  waste  the  shores  of  Attica :  but  as 
the  Athenians  were  ]>reparing  to  march  against  ihem,  they 
received  an  oracle  from  Delphi,  "  that  tliey  must  wait  for 
"  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  insult  commit  ted  on  tliem 
**  by  the  /Egineta^,  and  in  the  thirty-first  year,  after  rearing  a 
**  temple  to  Ajax,  conmience  a  war  against  them,  when  they 
**  would  succeed  to  their  wish ;  whereas,  if  they  immetliately 
"  took  the  field,  they  would  themselves  in  the  mean  while  suffer 
**  much,  though  at  the  same  time  they  would  perform  much  ; 
•*  at  last  however  they  would  subdue  vEgina.""  When  the 
Atlienians  heard  this  oracle  reported  to  them,  they  reared  to 
Ajax  tliat  temple  that  now  stands  on  the  market-place;  but 
they  could  not  brook  to  listen  to  the  necessity  of  delaying 
thirty  years  ^,  having  suffered  such  insults  at  the  bands  of  the 
>^|^inetfie. — As  they  were  preparing  for  vengeance,  an  obstacle,  90 
arising  from  the  Laceda-monians,  came  in  their  way.  For 
tile  Lacedaemonians,  having   understood   the  proceedings  of 


B  tnilb." 

^  Tbe  X^^t^  ^*«  *  **«  gtnerRUy 
utctl  to  bold  boiled  grain,  Mfhich  wa* 
offered  before  the  image  of  »ani«  god, 
BoOed  ^rrftin  is  at  ibe  preaenl  day  uf- 
fered  at  U^e  tUar  iti  llie  Greek  cburches. 
particul&rly  tho»c  situate  in  the  wilds  of 


**  ab  il}o  inde  tempore  ex  conteutioae 
cum  Athenicn«ibu»,  arl"  iiiC.  Schurig, 
Ver*,  ImI,  "  Ka.  tanta  cum  Atbem- 
eosibua  contcntiooe :  Ciirryitig  their 
haired  towarits  the  Atbeniaiui  to  far. 
that."     lAtrchrr,  from  Stqth.  Thet.  Gr. 

B  CoosLruction ;  tUM  i»tfx*wT$  An^tu^ 
0m*Ttt  (did  uol  brook  10  beax)  Smttt  xt*^' 
I'if    {m¥T»ift''i,    <rtT.    Tfif    Aty.    mtti^m, 


^ 
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the  Alctiia^uidte  with  the  Pythia,  and  those  of  the  VyM 
with  themselves  and  the  Pisistratidae,  feU  a  double  stirrow 
first,  because  they  had  <1  riven  out  of  their  homes  men  whi 
were  connected  with  them  by  hospitality ;  and  secondly,  be-' 
cause,  though  they  had  acted  in  that  manner,  no  gratitude 
appeared  to  be  felt  towards  them  by  the  Athenians.  Add  to 
these  reasons  likewise,  that  the  oracles  urged  them  on,  declar- 
ing that  many  and  dire  calamities  would  befal  them  from  ihi 
part  of  the  Athenians,  oracles  with  which  they  were  prfeT^ 
ously  unacquainted,  but  which  they  had  just  then  leamt, 
Cleomenes  naving  brought  them  to  Sparta.  These  oracl 
Cleomenes  had  obtained  out  of  the  acro|X)lis  of  the  Athenians^^ 
the  Pisistratidfle  had  formerly  been  in  fjossesnion  of  them*  and 
when  they  withdrew  had  left  them  in  the  temple ;  and  being 
91  thus  left  behind,  Cleomenes  had  seized  them. — At  thisperioa> 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  obtained  the  oracles,  and  saw 
the  Athenians  were  increasing  in  power,  and  not  inclined  to 
pay  obedience  to  them,  taking  into  consideration  that  if  the 
Attic  nation  remained  free  it  would  become  of  equal  weight 
with  their  own*  whereas*  if  it  was  oppressed  by  tyranny  itj^^ 
would  be  feeble,  and  ready  to  obey :  considering,  I  say,  eacl^H 
of  these  thingh,  they  sent  for  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  from 
Sigeura  on  the  Hellesjiont,  to  which  place  the  Pisistratidie  bac* 
fled.  When  Hippias,  according  to  the  invitation,  had  coin< 
to  them,  they  sent  also  for  ambassadors  from  the  rest  of  theii 
confederates,  to  whom  the  Spartans  spoke  as  follows :  "  Fricnr 
**  and  allies,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  ourselves  acted* 
**  unjustly ;  for  induced  by  lying*  oracles  we  have  driven  from 
^*  their  coimtry  men  strictly  bound  to  us  by  hospitality>  and 
**  who  had  undertaken  to  keep  Athens  subject  to  ourst^lvcs,  and 
'*  we  have  delivered  the  state  into  the  hands  of  an  ungrateful 
"  people,  a  people,  who,  wlien  freed  by  our  means  they  began 
"  to  lift  up  their  heads,  have  insulted  and  driven  away  our- 
"  selves  and  our  king,  and  gathering  self-conceit,  increase  in 
"  strength',  as  full   well  their  neighbours,  the  Boeotians  and 


Mn 


9  See  MatUiiv,  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  829, 
or  sect.  547,  2. 

1  sjjS^Xtf  occurs  in  i.  75,  where  it 
evidently  signifies  ambiguous,  not  faltf, 
to  the  oracle  was  in  out  sense  fulfilled, 
la  this  pusage  bow«ver  it  must,  ac- 
cordtag  to  the  ctmtexi,  be  taken  in 
tfeio  sense  of  faUe.  This  word  is  gene- 
rally used  of  base  gold,  and  indeed  of 
aety  adulterated  wares.  Larcber  quotes 
the  Scholiast  on  Atislophanes,  vera.  16fl, 
of  the  Bird*,  who  stales  that  the  Alhe- 
ntans   marked  the  ha5e  coin«i  with  the 


letter  x>  «lling  them  ;^/^Xa  wt/J^prnwrn ; 
but  the  cuitotn  afterwards  prevailed  of 
changing  x'/^SdXa  into  «/iS)fiX«,  for  ibe 
softness  of  the  pronunciation.    TramMtat. 

3  V^*  fvfatf  «k{a*i<nu.  Two  inter- 
pretRtiotts  arc  given  of  }•£««,  fame,  r«- 
wncn,  and  mtf-opi/tioifdum  ^  the  last  I 
hsve  adopl^,  after  Scluicidcr,  who 
renders  3»|«i4r  ^itrnt,  "  einea  DdnkeJ- 
Stolz  faekommeu.*'  ttH^durm  Is  likewise 
taken  by  some  in  the  sense  of  dailj 
increasing  in  self-conceit ;  by  otbers«  of 
incressin^  iti  power.  " 
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^  CbaJcideans,  have  learnt,  and  as  others  likewise  will  soon 
"  Iearn»  if  they  fail  to  take  good  counsel '.  As  in  what  we 
**  have  done  we  have  erred,  let  us  now  endeavour,  in  admin- 
"  istering  the  remedy,  with  your  assistance  to  punish  them. 
**  Indeed  for  that  purpose  we  have  sent  for  Hippia^^,  who  is 
**  before  you*,  and  have  called  you  yourselves  from  your  cities, 
**  to  the  end  that  by  common  consent,  and  with  a  confederate 
**  army,  we  may  take  hini  back  to  Athens,  and  resttwe  to  him 
**  that  of  which  we  also  have  deprivetl  him," 

So  spoke  the  Spartans :  the  majority  of  the  confederates  did  92 
not  approve  of  this  dittcourse,  but  they  all  held  their  peace, 
exceptmg  Sosicles  of  Corinth,  who  spoke  as  follows  : — **  Surely  1 
**  the  firmament  will  sink  beneath  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
**  take  its  place  aloft  above  the  sky;  mankind  will  have  their 
**  dwelling  in  the  sea,  and  the  fishes  where  heretofore  mankind  ; 
**  now  that  you  Lacedoemonians,  abolishing  democracies,  pre- 
**  pare  to  restore  tyrannies  in  the  cities  ;  than  which  notning 
**  18  there  more  unjust  among  men,  nothing  more  crueL  For 
**  if  of  a  truth  it  appears  to  you  advantageous  that  the 
'*  Unities  should  be  ruled  by  tyrants,  begin  by  tip|x>inti ng  one 
**  over  yourselves,  and  then  seek  to  place  them  over  others ! 
But  now,  inexperienced  as  you  are  of  tyrants,  and  watching 
i^with  the  greatest  fear  and  anxiety  lest  that  form  of  govern- 
lent  should  arise  in  Sparta,  you  hold  it  of  little  importance 
that  your  alhes  should  be  subject  thereto*.  Were  you 
experienced  yourselves  of  tyrants,  as  we  are,  you  would 
be  able  to  form  a  better  opmion*  on  the  subject  than  you 
"  now  have. — For  formerly  the  constitution  of  the  Corin-  2 
*•  thians  was  this :  it  was  an  oHgarchy,  and  those  oligarchs^, 
**  called  the  Bacchiada*,  swayed  the  city  ;  they  gave  and  took 
**  m  marriage  only  from  their  own  family.  Amphion,  who 
•*  WM  one  of  those  men,  had  a  daughter  halt,  whose  name 
•*  wts  Lmbda";  as  none  of  the  Bacchiada^  would  marry  her, 


^  ^a^rw,  **  (^ui  r«cta.  mm  inierint 
cdnsiti*."  Scktpeig.  IW*.  Lut.  ♦'  If 
thej  offend  never  so  little  Lhal  na< 
tion."  IjiTchrr,  Matlhiat  gives  a  very 
dtUcfCiit  translatiou  from  either  of  the 
iiboire ;  "intelliget  se  |KCcas*e."  See 
M«ClKw,  Gr.  GramiD.  p.  829,  or  sect. 
•MS. 

«  r/41  Ti  rvr  U^wtnt,  '*  ihil  miO, 
llip))ia«/' 

y%i^timt  '\  if  r«vr  rttpkftix**n  '  '*  you  thirUt 
it  of  DO  iniportaDce  that  such  a  form  of 

Snrernment   shouJd    faU    to   ihp   ronfe* 
erslca*"     Schneider  translaies,  "  yoa 


act  quite  otherwiw  %^ith  re»pect  lo  the 
confederates."  Sec  Schncid.  Gr,  Germ. 
Ler.  voc.  ^mfimx(d»t.  ScKweighxufter 
translates,  "  indignc  cum  sociis  agitia." 


Schx 


ng. 


Vf 


Lot. 


C  CoDStruciion :  I'j^trtivirtfft^^XXtrfmt 
(the  verb  f;^(jt  )>eing,  1  think,  taken  here 
Lu  the  acute  of  poa^,  although  there  is 
no  negative)  yf^ip^i  itft4t***mt  trtfi  Mvr»» 
irtf  9vp.  The  wordii  rp^/3.  yftif/mt  sig- 
mU  '*  to  thioL"     So^h.  (F.(L  Col.  1151. 

acXi^tiw,  \nfM%  niv  wtXt*,  See  ^hweig. 
Not. 
^  A«0l«  was  Die  original  naime  of  lire 


is 
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*  Aetion,  the  son  of  Echecras,  took  her  to  wife ;  be  was  of 

*  the  canton  of  Petra,  but  by  extraction  a  Lapitb,  and 

*  scended  from  Cseneus.     As  he  liad  no  children,  either 

*  this  woman  J  or  by  any  othcr^>  he  went  to  Delphi,  to  consul 

*  respecting  a  progeny.  Immediately  as  he  entered,  the 
'  Py thia  addressed  him  in  these  words :  *  Action,  none  ho^ 

*  *  uours  thee,  worthy  of  much  honour  though  thou  art ;  Lahc' 

*  *  is  big»  and  will  a  crag  bring  forth  ;  ana  the  crag^  shall  fji 

*  *on  the  despots,  and  chasten  Corinth.'     This  oracle   pi 

*  nounced  to  Aetion  was  perchance  reported  to  the  Bi 
'  chiada?,  to  whom  one  previously  pronounced  rcspcclii 
'  Corinth  was  unintelligible,  alluding  to  the  same  thing 

*  that  given  to  Action,  and  saying  thus:  'An  eagle  in  the 
'  *  rocks  ^  is  big;   and   she  shall  bring  forth  a  lion  strong^j 
*■  ^  devourer  of  fleiih)  who   shall   relax  the  joints  of  iiiati]|^| 

*  *  On  this  brood  well,  Corinthians,  you  who  dwell  aromS^^ 
'  *  fair  Pirene  and  in  frowning  Corinth/ — This  oracle,  which, 
'  as  I  have  said,  had  been  previously  given  to  the  Bacchiadi 

*  was  inexplicable  to  them ;  but  now,  when  they  learnt  thi 
'  wliich  had  been  pronounced  to  Aetion,  they  in^tantly  coi 
^  prehendeil  the  former  one  likewise,  as  it  was  consonant  wii 

*  that  given  to  Aetion,    But,  ahhoygh  they  understood  it,  th< 
'  remained  quiet *^  having  the  intention  of  putting  to  d< 
'  the  progeny  that  was  about  to  be  l>orn  to  Aetion. 
'  soon  therefore  as  the  woman  was  delivered,  they  sent  U 
'  of  their  own  number  to  the  place  where  Aetion  dwelt, 

*  order  to  put  the  infant  to  death.    On  their  arrival  at  Petra, 
'  havmg  entered  the  vestibule  of  Action,  they  asked  for  the^j 
'baby;    and   Labda,   knowing  nothing  of  the  purpose  fc^H 

*  wliich  they  had  come,  and  fancying  that  it  was  out  of  a^™ 

*  attcctionatL-  feehng  towards  the  father  that  they  asked  foi* 
'  the  child,  brought  liitii  fordi,  and  laid  him  in  the  arms  of 
'  one  of  them*  I  should  have  observed,  that  on  the  road 
'  they  had  resolved  that  the  first  of  ihem  should  take  the 
'child,  and  dash  it  to  the  ground.     While  Labda  was  bring- 

*  ing  forward  and  giving  the  child,  it  providentially  smiled  on 


letter,  since  called  Lambda,  lurcher 
shews,  by  several  exompleA,  that  it  was 
not  iinfrequent  among  the  Greciaiu  to 
give  individuaU,  as  nickaunes,  the 
names  of  the  Jelters  of  the  alphabet, 
y  ThJH  senleuce  b  etjuivuJeat  tn  U  li 

v'aDfr  lyinrr*.  Concerning  the  «ijp- 
pi«s*ion  of  the  lirst  «^3I  in  neilhtr — mtr — 
*t*ir,  s«e  MatlhiK,  Gr.  Gmmm.  p.  932, 
«i  (stct.  6<i2. 

J   U  'rirg^t  illudes  lo  the  hqn^Ut  of 


Petra,  whore  Aetion  ri'sided.  The  am- 
biguity caoDot  be  traasferred  to  a  mm- 
lation.    Larcher, 

^  Coastruction :    il^w  (rfW  m^t^^ 
sec  c.  93.)  U  n^xh'   ^^  Viger, 
note  57,     See,  however,  JMalt( 
Granun.  p.  883,  or  sect.  577.  ac 
to  whirl),  ix***  *'  *^'^xh  '^  e^iuiva 
»^n»  itrvx**t,  wh)f  h  )s  e(|uivalent  Iti  tl 
nfix*«t-     ^ce  i\JatLhta:',  Gr,  liramm. 
933,orsei!l.  6U4. 
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**  llic  man  who  had  taken  it ;  when  he  perceived  this,  a  certain 
**  feeling  of  pity  withheld  him  from  slaying  the  babe,  and,  moved 
**  with  compassion »  he  delivered  him  over  to  the  seeoml,  who 
**  did  the  same  to  the  third ;  thus  the  infant  was  handed  over 
**  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  ten,  none  being  willing  to  murder 
**  it.  Returning  therefore  the  child  to  its  mother,  and  going  out, 
**  they  stood  at  the  door-way,  and  began  to  rail  at  one  another, 
**  each  accusing  his  neighbour,  but  chiefly  the  first  receiver  of 
*'  the  child,  because  lie  had  not  acted  according  to  their  resolu- 
**  tion.    At  last,  after  some  time,  they  resolved  again  to  enter, 
**  and  «Jl  take  some  share  in  the  murder- — But  the  fates  had  4 
**  determined    that   calamity    should    spring    up    in    Corinth 
**  through  Action's  progeny  ;   for  Labda,  who  was  standing 
**  near  tlie  same  door,  bkewise  overheard  all ;  and  fearing  that 
*'  they  might  repent,  and,  once  more  taking  her  babe,  put  It  to 
**  death,  carried  it  away,  and  hid  it  in  a  place  which  appeared 
•*  to  her  the  most  difficult  to  find,  namely,  in  a  bin^j  con» 
**  vinced  that  if  they  returned  and  came  to  search,  they  would 
**  pry    into   every    comer;    which,  in    fact,   did    take    place, 
*'  When,  having  gone  in  and  made  a  search,  they  could  not 
**  find  the  child,  they  resolved  to  go  back,  and  to  say  to  those 
"  that  had  sent  them,  '  that  they  had  done  all  what  they  had 
**  commanded.*     They  accordingly  returned,  and  made  that 
**  report. — Subsequently  Aetion*s  son  grew  up,  and,  in  conse-  5 
•*  quenceof  his  escaping  this  danger,  the  name  of  Cypselus  was 
*'  given  to  him,  from  the  bin.     Cypselus  having  reached  to 
*'  mane's  estate,  and  consulted  the  oracle,  an  ambiguous  answer 
**  was  given  to  him  at  Ddphi,  in  obedience  to  which  he  laid 
'*  bauds  on  Corintli,  and  held  it  under  his  power.    The  oracle 
**  was  this :    *  Happy  this  man  who  7ww  descends  into  my 
** mansion:   Cypselus,  Action's  son,  king  of  famed  Corinth  ; 
**  'himself  and  his  sons;  yet  not  the  sons  of  his  sons."     Such 
**  accordingly  was  the  oracle;  and  Cypselus,  having  obtained 
"  the  t\Tanny,  shewed  himself  such  as  I  am  now  going  to 
*'  describe :  many  of  tlje  Corinthians  did  he  exile ;  many  did  he 
*'  deprive  of  their  property ;  and  very  many  more  still  of  life. — 
"  Cypselus  having  ruled  thirty  years,  and  ended  life  in  pros-  q 
*-*  penty  *,  his  son  Periander  became  his  successor  in  the  ty- 
**  ranny-     Periander  accordingly,  at  first,  shewed  himself  of 
"  a  milder  disposition  than  his  father;  but  after  he  had  commu- 
"  nicated,  by  means  of  ambassadors,  with  Thrasybulus,  tyrant 
**  of  Miletus,  he  became  far  more  bloody  and  murderous  even 


'  »ir^Uif  »i^oifies  likewise  a  bei'hive ; 
it  tDe«a&  a  chest  io  this  place,  as  tf 
proved  by  the  chest  dedicated  at  0!ym- 
pia  to  J  utio*«  temple,  Uy  the  CypseliOw, 
VOL,  II. 


and  of  which  Paiuamat  gives  •  prolbc 
djescnptioD. 

-*  ImwXtJ^rrH  rS»  /Sjii  |7,  i.  e* "  hiving 
tuccetf  fully  wore  the  web  of  life/* 
H 


so 
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*'  than  Cypselus;  for  sending  a  herald  to  Thrasybuli 
*'  enquired  what  was  the  surest  policy  he  could   adoi 
*'  ordfer   to   govern   most   securely,     Thrasybulus    took    the 
•*  person  who  came  to  him  from  Periander  out  of  the  capital^H 
"  and  coming  to  some  arable  land  which  was  sown,  pass^H 
*'  with  him  through  the  corn,  examining  and  cross-examining 
*'  the  herald  on  his  coming  from  Corinth,  and  meanwhile 
"  off  any  of  the  ears  that  he  happened  to  see  rising  above 
*'  others ;  and  when  he  had  cut  them  off*,  cast  them  aside, 
*J  at  last  he  had  in  this  manner  destroyed  the  finest  and  talh 
"  of  the  corn  :  having  passed  through  the  field,  he  sent 
**  the    herald  without  giving  him  any  answer.     When    ci 
•*  herald  was  returned  to  Corinth,  Periander  was  anxious  to 
**  know  the  advice  of  Thramjbulns ;   but  the  messenger  de- 
**  clared,  that  Thrasybulus  had  made  him  no  answer;  and 
**  said,  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  sort  of  man  Periander 
**  had  sent  him  to,  since  he  was  mad,  and  wasted  his  own 
**  property,  describing,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  had 
7  *'  done  by  Thrasybulus, — Periander,  understanding  the  mei 
"  inp  of  the  action,  and  concluding  that  Thrasybulus 
**  selled  him  to  put  to  death  the  most  eminent  of  the  cit]Z< 
**  forthwith  exercised  all  sorts  of  cruelties  toward  the  inhabit* 
**  ants ;  for  all  that  Cypselus  had  left  undone  in  the  way 
**  slaughter  and  exile,  Periander  completed  *, .   One  day  ey< 
*'  he  stripped  all  the  Corinthian  women  of  their  garments, 
*'  account  of  his  own  wife  Melissa.     For  having  sent  messei 
**  gers  to  the  Thesprotians  on  the  Acheron,  to  the  oracle  of  the 
**  dead,   there  to  consult   concerning  some  deposit  made  by 
*'  a  stranger,  Melissa  having  made  her  appearance,  dectiured 
**  *she  would  neither  shew  nor  tell  in  what  place  the  deposit 
"  lay ;  for  that  she  was  chilly,  and  was  naked :  since  the  us 
**  of*^  the  garments  that  had  been  buried  with  her  was  none 
**  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  been  burnt ;  that  as  a  proof 
•*  Periander  that  what  she  said  was  true,  he  had  placed  th^ 
"  loaves  in  a  cold  oven.^     When  this  was  reported  to  Pei 
"  ander,  (as  the  token  was  convincing  to  him,  since  he  ba( 
*^  communicated  with  Melissa  after  her  decease,)  he  accorc' 
**  ingly,  ira mediately  after  the  return  of  the  embassy,  caui 
**  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  all  the  wives  of  tfie  Corin- 
"  thians  should  assemble  at  the  temple  of  Juno:  the  women 


i 


4  Literally,  ''by  e&tablisUiag  what 
•oreat  faran  of  government  he  ihould 
rule  best." 

5  0f*m  in  equivaieDt  to  mvrA,  The 
verb  «r*XiiViir«  in  the  scDse  of  lea  nag 
df.  tAkes  the  actloa  in  the  participle  : 
f^  g.  AwUtwm  9$im,  I  ceaie.  I  leave  off 


doin|^.  I  maVe  tlm  observation,  b«eaiae 
I  sec  that  this  passage  ha»  been  tians^ 
lated,  ridiculously  onough,  ''and  com' 
pleled  wbaterer  Cypaelas,  by  killii 
Bome  and  banishing  others,  bad  la(l«1 
TramlaU 
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*'  accordingly  went  as  to  a  festival^  clad  in  their  best  apparel; 
**  and  Periandcr^  having  stationed  for  the  purpose  his  guards, 
■*  stripped  them  all  alike,  both  frt^e  women  and  servants,  and 
**  having  collected  the  dresses  in  an  excavation,  Jie  invoked 
**  Melissa*^,  and  co*isumed  them.  Having  so  done,  and  sent 
*^  a  second  time,  the  ghost  of  Melissa  discovered  to  him  in 
**  what  spot  she  had  placed  the  pawn  of  the  stranger.  Such 
'**  is  tyranny \  LaccoBemonians,  and  of  such  worlcs;  hence 
**  wonder  seized  us  Corinthians,  even  when  first  we  heard 
**  that  yon  had  sent  for  Ilippias ;  but  now  indeed  we  wonder 
**  still  more  to  hear  you  hole!  such  discourse;  we  beseech  you 
**  in  tlie  name  of  the  Grecian  gods  not  to  establish  tyrannies 
**  in  the  cities  ;  still  will*  you  not  cease,  but,  in  spite  of  what 
**  is  just,  attempt  to  restore  Hjppias,  know  that  the  Corin- 
**  thians  at  least  will  not  give  you  their  approbation.*" 

So  spoke  Sosicles,  the  deputy  from  Corinth.  Hippias  re-  93 
plied  to  him,  invoking  the  same  gods  as  the  other  had.  '*  that 
**  of  a  siu*ety^  Corinth,  most  of  all,  would  regret  the  Pisistra- 
•*  tidoi^,  when  the  numbered  days  should  come  for  them  to 
*'  be  oppressed  by  the  Athenians.""  Hippias  answered  in 
those  words,  as  being  of  all  men  the  one  best  acquainted  with 
the  oracles.  The  rest  of  the  confederates  until  now  had 
kept  themselves  quiet ;  but  when  they  had  heard  Sosicles  speak 
so  fi'eely,  every  one  of  them,  breaking  silence,  adopted  the  sen- 
timent of  Sosicles ;  and  earnestly  besought  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  make  no  innovations  in  a  Grecian  state.  So  that  this 
scheme  was  drop[>ed. — Hippias  being  sent  back  out  of  Lace-  94 
daemon,  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  prince  offered  ^  hiin 
Anthemus;  the  Thessalians  hkewise  offered  him  lokus : 
Hippias,  however,  accepted  of  neither,  but  returned  back  to 
Sigeum,  a  place  which  Pisistratus  had  wrested  from  the 
Mytilenians  by  force  of  arms ;  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  power, 
appointed  as  tyrant  over  it  his  own  bastard  son,  Hegesistra- 
ius,  bom  of  an  Argive  woman.  This  prince  did  not  however 
retain  possession  of  what  he  had  received  from  Pisistratus 
without  a  struggle,  for  the  Athenians  and  the  Mytilenians 
carried  on  war  against  each  other  for  a  long  time,  the  latter 
making  sallies  from  the  city  of  Achilleiuni,  and  the  former 
from  Sigeum  ;  the  Mytilenians  claimed  back  thp  territory, 
but    the   Athenians*   would    not   accede,   arguing    that    the 


0  BvspecUog  Me]»sa  and  Periandcr, 
see  iii.  50. 

7  iftjf^  pleonastic  or  abandsnl,  see 
HerraiiLn  on  \lg«r,  cote  120:  see  like- 
wise M4tt)iia!,  Gr.  Gratnni.  p.  547,  or 
ted,  W2,J\  A  Mmilar  pleonasm  exists 
in  English:  •' There  is  liberty  /i»r  ywi, 
my  friends,"    Trmtim* 


B  •£«  4r,  equiYaleiit  to  li  «v»  ti, 

0  jf  ftit*  PLb  v€ra ;  Ionic  for  iT  ftm§ ; 
see  the  first  volume  of  this  work*  p.  266, 
note  1.  See  Viger.  p.  356,  note  78,  by 
/eunius. 

^  See  page  7,  note  2,  ia  this  vo> 
I  tune. 

«  •;  ^f .  • .  '^MMM  }).  intlead  of  $S 
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jfiolians  had  no  greater  claim  to  the  land  of  Ilium  thou ' 
themselves,  or  any  others  of  the  Greeks,  who   had  joine^^H 

95  Menelaiis  in  revenging  the  rape  of  Helen. — During  the  tinid^^ 
they  were  at  war,  various  kinds  of  events  took  place  in   the 
different  engagements  ;  among  others,  Alcaeus  the  poet,  in  an 
action  where  the  Atlienians  gained  the  day,  saved  his  person 
hy  flight;   but   the   Athenians  got   possession  of  his  arm! 
which  they  hung  op  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sigeu 
This  adventure  Alcseus  put  in  an  ode,  and  sent  it  to  M 
lene,  in  wliich  he  describes  his  misfortune  to  Melanippus, 
friend  of  liis.     Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  reconciled  th 
Mytilenians  and  Athenians ;  for  both  parties  had  referred  t 
him  as  an  umpire:  he  set   them  at  peace  by  the  folio  win 
decision,  namely,  that  each  party  should  keep  possession 
the  country  they  then  had.     Thus  therefore  Sigeura 

96  subject    to   the   Athenians. — Hippias,   on   his   arrival   fro 
Laceda?mon  into  Asia,  put  every  thing  in  action,  misrepr 
senting  the  Athenians  to  Artapficrnes,  and  leaving  nothin 
imdonc  to  bring  Athens  subject  to  himself  and  Darius.    Sue 
accordingly  were  the  actions  of  Hippias,  and  the  Athenian! 
being  informed  tliereof,  despatched  ambassadors  to  Sardisi 
warning  the  Persians  not  to  hearken  to  the  emigrant  Athe- 
nians; but  Artaphernes  bade  them,  if  they  wished  to  remain 
secure,  to  receive  back  Hippias:  as  the  Athenians  therefore 
would    not   consent    to    the    conditions    reported    to    them, 
they  resolved  openly  to  declare    themselves  enemies  of  the 
Persians, 

97  At  the  very   time  that   the  Athenians  were  making  th 
above  resolutions,  and  were  filled  with    indignation  again 
the   Persians,  the  Milesian  Aristagoras,  having  been  driv 
out  of  Sparta  by  Cleomenes  the  Laceda'monian  king,  e 
to  Athens :  for  that  city  surpassed  the  rest  in  power.     A 
stagt>ra»;  presenting  himself  before  the  people,  made  the  sam 
speech  that  he  had  done   at   Sparta,  concerning   the   good 
inings  of  Asia,  and  a  Persian  war  ;  as  that  they  used  neUher 
buckler  *  nor  »pear,  and  were  easy  to  subdue ;  all  these  things 
accordingly  he    mentioned,  ancf  added   also   this,    that   tne 
Milesians  were  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  expected    that   they  being  great  of  power  would  rescue 
them;    he  also  promised   every  thing*,  making  earnest  ei 


ftSi* M  3«.    S««  MatlhiK,  Gr.Gniinni*  had  no  heavy  armed  troops." 

p.  4lfi,  or  seel.  288,  «.  >  Consiruction :  *ai  t^ir  ((rrSt)  •  « 

^  •vhfftMkXtn ...  A  tv.    See  Matthiap.  tint  v«'»r;^ir«.  See  Matthiir,  Gr.  Grsmi 

Gr.  Gramm.  p.  6W,  or  seel.  455,  d,  p.  442,  or  sect.  305 :  see  Ijkewis*,  id 

^  The  i#«-<r  beiag  the  peculiar  de-  s^metvork.p.  70<),oriecl.  4B3.  *lmtKi^ 

feniivc  arms  of  the  heavy  troops,  Lfcr-  Itifuvttt  wrh9\>%  signifies.  **  being  tnucll! 

cher  translates  this  paatagCf  **  that  they  in  need/*  aaxious  to  obtain  hia  reqacat.  * 
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treaties ;  till  at  last  he  prevailed  on  them :  in  fact,  it  appears 
that  it  is  more  casv  to  persuade  a  multitude  than  one  man, 
aince^  he  was  not  able  to  deceive  Clcomcnes  alone,  tlie  king  of 
Sparta,  but  did  so  with  the  thirty  thousand  Athenians.  The 
Athenians  being  persuaded,  voted  accordingly,  that  they 
&houid  fit  out  twenty  ships  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lonians,  appointing  to  be  commander  over  them  Melanthius, 
one  of  the  citizens,  in  every  respect  illustrious.  Those  ships 
became  a  source  of  calamities,  both  to  the  Greeks  and  tne 
barbarians. — Aristagoras  sailed  away  before  the  departure  of  98 
the  fleet,  and  arriving  at  Miletus,  devised  a  project  from  which 
no  advantage  could  accrue  to  the  lonians ;  nor  indeed  did 
he  execute  it  for  that  purpose,  but  in  order  to  chagrine 
King  Darius.  He  sent  a  Phrygian  to  the  Pieonians,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  transplanted  by  Megabazus  from 
the  river  Strymon,  and  inhabited  by  themselves  a  certain 
spot,  and  canton  of  Phrygia;  when  this  man  was  come  to 
the  Peeonians,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words :  **  Men  of 
**  Paeonia,  Aristagoras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  has  sent  me  to 
**  point  out  to  you  a  mode  of  rescuing  yourselves,  if  you  will 
**  hearken  to  it.  For  now  all  Ionia  has  risen  up  against  the 
**  Kingt  and  an  opportunity  is  furnished  you  of  returning  in 
**  safety  to  your  own  land*;  to  secure  your  escape,  down  to 
"  the  sea  will  be  your  care,  and  then  the  rest  will  be"  our 
"  business."^  When  the  Pa?onians  heard  those  tidings,  they 
were  filled  with  joy  ^,  and  taking  their  children  and  their 
wives,  they  hastened  away  down  to  the  sea  side ;  some  of 
them  however  remained  in  the  place  through  fear.  When 
the  Paeonians  were  come  to  the  sea  shore,  they  crossed  over 
from  thence  into  Chios :  when  they  were  already  in  Chios, 
a  large  body  of  Persian  cavalry  followed  on  their  heels  in 
pursuit ;  but  as  they  had  failed  to  overtake  them,  the  Per- 
sians sent  over  to  Chios  to  the  Pa-onians  requiring  them  to 
come  back.  The  Pieonians  spurned  the  proposal;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Chios  transferred  them  to  Lesbos,  and  the 
Lesbians  conveyed  them  to  Doriscus;  from  which  place  re- 
turning on  foot  they  reached  Pa?onia. 

Aristagoras,  when  the  Athenians  were  arrived  with  a  fleet  99 
of  twenty  saiP,  and  bringing  in  their  company  five  triremes 
of  Eretrians,  (which  latter  shared  the  war,  not  out  of  favour 


*  «;,  tfvandafukUm,  futo.    Sw  Viger«  SmiiiMvrw.  "  ibey  considered  it  a  verj 

p.  A03,  note  17.  joyfwJ,  agreeable  event." 

*Se«  Matthitt,  Gr.  Grwnm.  p.  672,        7  Wtihout  rw.      Sec    Matrhiae,   Gr, 

cvTMct.  466.  1.  Cramio.  p.  563,  or  tect.  400,  *.     80, 

^  CoMU.  nm^m  Ir^^rtn  (rfSy^)  l«wei  down,  it^mifM***  Ji  #T^f  vnrr^ 
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to^  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Milesian*  themselves,  wishing 
to  pay  their  debts;  for  previously,  the  Milesians  had  borne 
a  share  in  the  war  of  the  Eretrians  against  tlie  Chalcideans, 
at  the  time  when  the  Samsans  assisted  the  Chalcideans  against 
the  Eretrians  and  Milesians,)  Aristagoras,  I  say,  wli^n  these 
were  arrived,  and  the  other  confederates  were  assembled, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Sardis;  he  himself  did  not 
join  the  expedition,  but  remained  at  Miletus,  and  apfjointed 
others  to  the  command  of  the  Milesians,  namely,  his  own 
brother,  Charopinus,  and  Hermophantefi,  out  of  the  rest  of 
100  the  citizens. — When  the  lonians  with  this  fleet  were  arrived 


at    Ephesus,  they  left  the  vessels  at  Coressus  of  Epbe: 
and  taking  Ephesians  for  guides,  went  up  the  country  i 
numerous  force:    marching   along   the   river  Caystrus,  th 

_•..!„„     t...     1 1.-        ..I - _r A      ri^ !.._ 


Ihe^ 


quitting  its  banks,  they  crossed  over  mount  Tmolus,  and 
arrived  at  Sardis,  which  they  took,  no  one  advancing  out 
against  thfcm.  Excepting  the  acropolis,  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  whole  of  the  town ;  but  the  acropohs  Arto- 
pherncs  himself  preserved,  with  no  inconsiderable  body  of 
101  men* — Tlic  following  circumstance  hindered  them  from  plun* 
dcring  the  place  after  they  had  taken  it  ®.  The  houses  €(( 
Sardis  were,  for  the  most  part,  built  with  reeds,  and  even 
such  of  them  as  were  of  brick  had  roofs  of  thatch.  Some 
one  of  the  soldiers  having  accordingly  set  fire  to  one  of  these, 
the  flames,  imraediateiy  spreading  from  house  to  house,  con- 
sumed the  whole  town.  When  the  city  was  on  fire,  the 
Lydians,  and  such  of  tlje  Persians  as  were  in  the  place,  being 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  since  the  flames  had  taken  possession 
of  the  extreme  parts^  and  the  inhabitants  had  no  escape  open 
out  of  the  city',  rushed  together  on  the  market-place,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus;  (a  stream  which,  bringing  down  gold 
dust  from  Tmolus,  flows  through  the  middle  of  their  market, 
and  afterwards  discharges  itself  m  the  river  Hermus,  which 
latter  falls  into  the  ^ca;)  the  Lydiansand  Persians  having,  I  say, 
collected  in  the  market-place  and  on  this  stream  of  the  Pac- 
tolus, were  obliged  to  defend  themselves.  Tlie  lonians,  seeing 
some  of  the  enemies  resisting,  and  others  pouring  on  in  gr«et 


B  x^***  ^^  VVj^er,  p,  6,  note  15, 
and  ticrinaD'ii  CMle  10. 

9  Constructioa ;  r«3i  trx*  (withheld) 
^itLf  kketraf  r^t  mriXtf  ri  ftit  XtttXatiiiftu 
(miriit,  from  ransacking  it.)  8ee  Mai- 
thm,  (ir.  Grarom.  p.  820,  or  tect.  542, 
0^  3.  After  the  verb  t^ut,  in  the 
icnve  of  "to  prohibit,"  the  Greeks  add 
frequently  the  uegatioD  /mt  to  the  loliiji- 
tive]    Itenci',  In    tbii  intUBGe,  wi  ^ 


ktnk^n^m,  not  r>  ktnXmr,     Set  Mal- 

thice,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  801,  or  sect,  533, 
ohs.  3,  3. 

J^  wrri,  with  the  genitive  ftbsolute. 
See  JMaiLhiaE,  Gr.  Ciainm.  p.  870,  oi 
sect.  56H, 

'  I  read  7;^*mf .  If  the  genitive  p«f- 
ticiple  is  pre«erved,  I  do  not  see  bow  it 
caD  be  referred  to  the  Ljdiani  Mid 
Fejriiaji&.     Lattehtr. 
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crowds,  withdrew  abashc?d  to  tlie  mountain  called  Tinolus ; 
from  whence  towards  evening  tliey  departetl  to  their  ships, — 
Thus  was  Sardis  burnt,  and  in  U  the  temple  of  the  native  10^ 
deity  Cybebes ;  alleging  which  as  a  pretence,  the  Persians  iu 
flilbwquent  times  burnt  do\rn  in  rctahation  the  sacred  bu'tldtnj^s 
in  Greece.  But  at  this  time  the  Persians  who  had  dwcllinga 
within  the  Halys,  hearing  of  what  was  going  on,  collected 
and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lydians ;  they  foimd 
the  lonians  were  no  longer  at  Sardis,  but  following  on  their 
heels  overtook  tliem  at  Ephesus,  The  lonians  drew  up  in 
line  against  them,  and  engaging  were  sorely  worsted ;  the 
Persians  slew  many  of  them,  lyid  among  others  of  renown, 
Eualcidcs  the  leader  of  the  Eritreans,  a  person  who  had  won  • 
the  prize  at  the  crown  games,  and  had  been  much  praised  by 
Simonides  of  Ccos.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  from  the  battle 
were  scjittered  among  the  cities. 

In  the  above  manner,  therefore,  the  parties  fought  at  this  lOS 
period:  but  afterwards  the  Athenians  on  their  part,  having 
completely  forsaken  the  lonians,  refused  to  lend  them  any  as- 
sistance, although  Aristagoras  often  intre^ted  by  messengers. 
The  lonians  on  theirs,  deprived  of  the  help  of  the  Athenians, 
nevertheless  prepared  for  war  against  the  King,for  their  conduct 
towards  Darius  left  them  nothing  better  to  expect*.     Sailing 
into  the  Hellespont,  they  reduced  to  their  power  Byzantium  and        i 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  in  that  quarter:  then  sailing  back  out         i 
of  the  Hellespont,  they  added  to  their  confederacy  the  greater        * 
part  of  Caria;  for  Caunus\  which  previously  would  not  join 
them  in  the  war,  came  over  to  their  side  when  they  had  burnt 
Sardis. — The  Cyprians  likewise  joined  them  of  their  own  free  104 
will,  all  excepting  those  of  Aniathus ;  for  these  islanders  bad 
also  seceded  from  the  Medea  on  this  occasion.     Onesilus  was 
younger  brother  to  Gorgus  king  of  Salamis*,  and   son  to 
Chersts,  grandson  of  Siroraus,  great-grandson  of  Euelthon. 
This  individual  had  frecjuently  in  former   times  urged  his 
brother  Gorgus  to  detach  himself  from  the  King;  and  at  this 
period,  when  lie  understood  that  the  lonians  had  seceded,  he 
most  urgently  pressed  him,  but  as  he  could  not  prevail  on 
him,  Onesilus  then   watched   the  opportunity  when  Gorgus 
went  out  of  the  city  of  Salamis*,  and  barred  him  out  of  the 
gates  together  with  his  followers.     Gorgus  accordingly,  being 
deprived  of  his  capital,  fled  to  the  Meiks;  and  Onesilus  took 

e  Lilerallj.  "for  (sfe  Malihi*,  Gr.  <  See  Maubi«.  Or,  Gramm.  p.  612, 

Oramm.  p.  ^50.)  such  was  liie  neceuttj  or  sect*  426,  ^.  3. 

impotied  on  them,  {&^^u  equivalent  <  A  town  in  Cjrpmi* 

to^Mt^M,  see  Vig<r^  p.  244.)  in  coa»e-  5  lu^uivaleat  to  f¥Xdi»t  rh  xt^  *• 

^ucDf'c   of  what  bftd    be^n   committed  f  rifr**  ^*-     ^<'e  io  tbij  volume,  p.  ft, 

(  ««c«  «f v«f n^iMi)  ftgii tiH  D  ariuB. ' '  note  '2, 
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the  command  of  Salamis,  and  persuadtxl  eH  the  Cyprians  tt> 
join  him  in  the  rebellion ;  the  rest  therefore  he  brouffht  over, 
and  setting  doAFn,  besieged  the  people  of  Amathus,  who  would 
not  listeu  to  him. 

105  Onesilus  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Amathus:  meanwhile  when 
it  was  reported  to  King  Darius,  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  lotiians  and  Athenians,  and  that  the  author  of 
the  rebellion,  who"^  had  planned  those  things,  was  Aristago  ~ 
of  Miletus ;  at  first,  it  is  related,  when  he  was  inform 
thereof,  taking  no  account  of  the  lonians,  as  he  well  knew 
they  at  least  would  not  remain  unpunislied  for  the  revolt,  he 
a&ked  who  the  Athenians  were ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
obtained  that  information,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and  fixbg 
on  a  shaft,  hurled  it  aloft  towards  the  sky,  and  as  it  was 
cleaving  the  air'  exclaimed,  '*  Jove,  may  it  Imj  granted  me  to 
**  take  vengeance  on  the  Athenians.''*  It  is  added,  that  when 
he  had  iso  spoken,  he  commanded  one  of  his*  attendants,  when- 
ever dinner  was  spread  before  him,  to  exclaim  three  times, 

105  **  Lordj  remember  the  Athenians.'' — Having  given  this  order, 
Darius  called  before  him  Histia^us  of  Miletus,  whom  he  h; 
already  had  a  long  time  with  him,  and  said,  *'  I  understan 
*'  Histiseus,  that  thy  lieutenant,  to  whom  thou  hast  entrust 
'*  Miletus,  has  attempted  innovations  against  me.  For  brin 
"  ing  over  troop.s  from  the  other  continent  against  me, 
*'  with  them  lonians,  who  shall  pay  me  forfeit  of  what  th 
*'  have  done ;  and  prevailing  on  the  latter  to  follow  the 
**  former,  he  has  taken  Sardis  from  me.  Tell  me  now,  whe^^ 
**  ther  that  appears  to  ihee  right*?  whether  such  a  thin^H 
"  could  ever  have  taken  place  without  thy  participation T^ 
"  Look  to  it,  that  thou  be  not  thyself  to  blame  hereafter  in 
"  the  business''."  To  which  I1istia»us  made  answer,  "  ^^^^^^^| 
**  wliat  language  hast  thou  held  ?  that  I  sliould  have  de^^ 
*'  vised  any  thing  from  whence  any  grief,  whether  great  or 


6  £grtt  "ita  ulr"  see  Matthtof,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  8*22.  rvtvprnlmt  signifies, 
literally,  "to  weave  together j**  in  iu 
■ecoDdary  tense,  "  to  plot/' 

7  Literally,  "  aod  heaviog  it  into  the 
^ir,  be  said,  "  &c.  iJEytiiiWtti  far  U- 
yttUi^:  aee  Matthtc,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
826*  or  sect.  64-5.  Gronovius  under- 
Btanda  tS^'f^'"  hcfore  iKytnt-imj :  Her* 
nian«  however,  explaius  the  form  of 
speed  I,  without  recurring  to  the  ellipsis, 
and  therefore  in  a  manner  toorc  con- 
aistent  with  the  real  philosophy  of  lan- 
rnage«  See  Hertnan  on  Viger»  note 
167. 

•^  ij^jii*  ft«x»r.  i.  e.  •Jpmt  Kttklt,    Sec 


Mat  this,  Gr.  GraninL.  Di  933,  or  sect. 

604, 

9  Three  interpretations  are  given  of 
this  sentence  i  l.Larcher;  ^'preoez^rde 
de  vous  rendre  coupable  une  autre  foii^ 
have  a  care  nat  to  tommit  litrtafitt  nnothtt 
fault,  2.  Srhweighafuser,  in  his 
version  :  *'  Mind  that  you  are  not  _ 
self  hereafter  found  to  be  the  autKor 
this  crime/'  3.  "Have  a  care  that 
do  not  hereafter  implicate  youi^ 
the  crime,**  that  is  to  say,  either  by  ex- 
cusing your  lieutenant,  or  failing  to  da 
atl  in  your  power  ta  crush  the  facSioo. 
Schu^g.  Iau*  Ilirtfd, 


t  mm, 
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**  small  shoukt  proceed  ta  thee?  with  what  view  should  I  act 
*^  iu  that  manner?  what  am  I  in  need  of?  I,  who  have^  all 
"just  the  same  as  thys^elf,  and  am  deemed  worthy  to  share 
*'  all  thy  coun^ls.  If  indeed  my  lieutenant  has  done  an^ 
**  thing  of  the  kind,  as  thou  sayest,  know  that  he  has  done  it 
"  on  his  own  account.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  myself 
**  give  credit  to  the  report  that  the  Milesians  and  my  lieu- 
**  tenant  have  made  any  attempt  against  thy  interest.  But  if 
**  they  have  indeed  done  any  thmg  of  the  kind>  and  what 
*'  thou  host  heard  is  the  truth,  see,  my  lord,  what  thou  hast 
**  done  in  withdrawing  me  from  the  sea  side.  For  it  seems  that 
*'  the  lonians,  when  I  was  out  of  their  sights  have  done  that 
**  of  which  they  formerly  had  the  desire ;  but  had  I  been  in 
**  Ionia'  not  one  city  would  have  stirred.  Do  thou  therefore 
•**  now  as  sot>n  as  possible  permit  me  to  go  into  Ionia,  in  order 
**  to  replace  for  thee  all  tilings  in  their  former  state,  and  to 
**  deliver  into  thy  hands  that  lieutenant-governor  of  Miletus, 
**  who  has  schemetl  all  these  things.  And  when  I  have  done 
*'  all  this  to  thy  miud*  I  swear  by  the  royal  goils'  jiot  to 
**  cast  off  the  cloak  with  which ^  1  shall  go  down  into  Ionia 
•'  ere  I  have  made  Sardinia*,  the  largest  of  islands,  thy 
**  tributary."^ — Histiieus  accordingly,  by  this  language,  de-  107 
ceived  the  King.  Darius  was  persuaded,  and  dismis&ed  him 
with  orders,  that  when  he  had  completed  what  he  had  pro- 
mised  to  him,  he  should  come  back  to  him  at  Susa. 

Dunug  the  time  that  the  tidings  of  the  calamity  that  had  108 
befallen  Sardis  were  conveying  up  to  the  King,  and  that 
Darius,  having  acted'  as  we  have  seen  with  the  bow,  had 
conferred  with  liistia^us,  and  Histia?us,  dismissed^  by  Darius, 
was  proceeding  to  the  sea  shore;  during  all  that  time,  I  say, 
the  following  events  came  to  pass.  Onesilus  of  Salamis,  hav- 
ing laid  siege  to  Amathus,  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
Artybius  of  Persia,  at  the  head  of  a  large  armament  on  ship 
boardy  was  to  be  expected  to  invade  Cyprus.  Onesilus,  un- 
derstanding this,  sent  heralds  round  to  all  the  places  in  Ionia, 
calling  on  the  inhabitants  to  succour  him.  The  lonians, 
without  passing  any  long  time  in  deliberating,  came  with  a 
large  fleet ;    and  at  the  same  time  they  arrived  in  Cyprus, 


*  r^,  the  article  for  the  pronoun  rt- 
Ittiva,  wmfM,  for  wiftsrs. 

'  Tbe  participle  with  &*.  See  Mat- 
ihiv,   Gr.  Giamoi,    p.  9'23,    or    &eci. 

«See  Malthiic,  Gr.  Granim,  p.  602, 
M-  wcL  419,  3.     ^j^  fitkw  iu  formi  of 
swetrtQ^  Ionic  for  f»m  ^r. 
VOL,  II. 


4  See  MiiUhiv»  Or,  Grftmm.  p.  684» 
or  secL  474. 

d  Sardinia  appeari  to  have  been. 
among  the  Grecian  geofraphers,  soiDe- 
thing  like  the  New  Holland  of  the  pre* 
bent  day ,  a  tract  of  laad  kaowa  to  b« 
an  island ,  but  uoeiplored.    Tramlau 

^  Set  p.  63,  aot^  1,  of  this  volume. 
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the  Persians  likewise,  having  croftsed  over  from   Ciljcia  oa^ 
ship  board,  marclied  on  foot  against  Salaniis;  while  the  Ph< 
uicians  with  the  vessels  sailed  round  the  cape  which  is  calle 

109  the  Cleides  of  C}^rus. — This  having  taken  place,  the  tyrai 
of  Cyprus,  calhng  together  the  leaders  of  the  lonians,  spol 
*'  Men  of  Ionia,  we  of  Cyprus  give  you  your  choice,  whi< 
'^  you  hke  to  engage,  whether  of  the  Persians  or  the  Pli< 
"  nicians.     If  then  you  elect  to  try  your  strength  with  tl 
"  Persians  arrayed  on  land,  now  is  the  time  for  you  *,  di 
**  emharking  from  your  ships,  to  draw  up  on  foot,  while 
*'  embark  on  your  vessels,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Phoenich 
**  but  if  you  choose  rather  to  try  the  fate  of  battle  with  the  Ph( 
•*  nicians,  it  behoves  you  behave  yourselves,  and  that  indt 
**  whichever  of  the  two  you  select,  so  that  as  far  as  in  you 
"  Ijoth  Ionia  and  Cyprus  may  be  free.""    To  which  the  lonlai 
returned  this  answer :  *'  The  confederate  states  of  Ionia  ha) 
*'  sent  us  to  guard  the  sea,  and  not  that,  giving  up  our  shi] 
**  to  the  Cyprians,  we  ourselves  should  engage  the  Persii 
**  on   ft>ot.     In  the  post  tlierefore   to  which   we  have 
**  appointed,  there  will  we  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
**  viceable ;  and  you  it  behoves,  remembering  what  you  hat 
*'  suffered,  enthralled  by  the  Medes,  to  shew  yourselves  m< 
**  of  valour/"     Such  were  the  words  in  which   the  loi 

110  made  their  answer. — Soon  after,  when  the  Persians  were  coi 
to  the  plain  of  Salamis,  the  kings  of  the  Cyprians  fornn 
their  line,  placing  various  battalions  of  the  Cyprians  to  s! 
the  cliarge  from   different   points   of  the  enerayV  line ;    bt 
they  selected  tlie  best  troops  of  the  Salaminians  and  Solial 
to  oppose  the  Persians.     Onesilus  by  his  own  desire  took 
a  positioii  opposite  Artybius,  the  commander  in  chief  of  tl 

ill  Persians. — Artybius  rode  a  liorse  which  had  l>een  trained 
rear  up  against  any  heavy  armed  soldier;    Onesilus  utidi 
standing  this,  nnd  having  a  shield-bearer  of  Carian  origii 
much  distinguislied  by  his  skill  in  matters  of  war,  and  uki 
wise  full  of  courage,  he  sjioke  to  him  thus:  '*  I  hear  that  tl 
*'  horse  of  Artybius  is  trained  to  rear  up,  and  that  he  attnel 
*'  with  hoofs  and  teeth  those  he  is  directed  against.     Consid< 
*'  fluickly,  and  tell  me,  whether  thou  elect  to  watch  and  stril 
**  tlie  steed,  or  Artybius  himseUV"*     To  which  his  attendanl 
replied:  **  Sire,  1  am  ready  to  do  both,  or  either  of  the  two^' 
*'  and  indeed  whatsoever  thou  mayesl  command ;  I  will  how- 


T   s^  MMktufnu,      See   Matthiie,   Or.  shore  or Cvprui*     JjarcMr. 
Gfaram.  p,  639,  or  «ecu  440,  7*    The        »  S^^   it    •*>.      See    MatUii*,   G< 

OAiaeof  Clei^es  was  gcaerally^  given  tti  Gramm.  p.  7S&,  or  iittX.  5U,  sM  p*f 

two  Of-  four  iruall  ulatiLii;  on  the  e&3(ern  grajih. 
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i»  ever  tell  thee  what  api^ars  to  me  most  conducive  to  thy 
"  interest.  I  say  then,  tnat  it  behoves  a  kin^  and  commander 
'•*  to  engage  a  king  and  commander ;  for  if  thou  sendest  down 
**  a  commander,  thou  wilt  reap  great  honour ;  and  again,  if 
**  he  kills  thee,  which  heaven  grant  may  not  come  to  pass, 
**  even  death  at  the  hands  of  a  worthy  opponent  loses  half  its 
*'  horror*.  Us  thy  servants  it  behoves  to  engage  with  his 
••  servants,  and  with  the  horse ;  and  fear  not  the  tricks  of 
**  that  animal,  for  1  warrant  you  he  shall  never  more  rear  up 
**  against  any  human  being  ^." — Thus  be  spoke,  and  forthwitfi  112 
thu  forces  jomcd  battle  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  The  looians 
accordingly  shewed  that  day  great  valour,  and  routed  the  Pha'- 
nicians;  among  the  lonians  the  Samians  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves.  On  land,  the  two  armies  meeting  charged 
successively*,  and  the  following  events  befel  their  two  com- 
maDders:  when  Artybius,  seated  on  his  horse,  charged  on 
Onesilus,  the  latter,  according  to  the  arrangement  with  his 
ahield-bearcr,  hit  Arty  bins  himself  as  he  was  rushing  for- 
ward, and  the  horse  having  placed  his  feet  on  Onesilus's 
buckler,  the  Carian  then  striking  him  with  a  scythe  cut  oft* 
his  feet;  so  that  Artybius,  the  chief  of  the  Persians,  fell, 
together  with  his  horse,  on  the  spot. — While  the  rest  of  the  113 
line  was  engaged,  Stesenor*  who  was  tyrant  of  Curium,  de- 
serted with  no  inconsiderable  Inxiy  of  troops ;  these  Curians 
are  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Ai*gos.  The  Curians  Iiaving 
de^Tted,  forthwith  the  chariots^  of  war  of  the  Sulaminians 
did  the  same;  this  having  taken  place,  the  Persians  were 
superior  to  the  Cyprians ;  and  the  army  being  put  to  flight, 
\ery  many  fell,  and  among  others  Onciiilus,  son  of  Chersis, 
ihe  same  that  liad  originated  the  rebellion  of  the  Cypriauir, 
aikI  the  king  of  the  Solians,  Aristocyprus,  son  of  Philocyprus, 
the  same  Philocyprus  whom  Solon  the  Athenian,  after  his 
visit  to  Cyprus,  praised  in  his  verses  most  of  all  the  tyrants. 
— »The  Amathusians,  therefore,  having  cut  off  Onesilus's  head,  114 
because  he  Imd  laid  siege  to  them,  transported  it  to  Amathus, 
where  they  hung  it  over  the  city  gate.  The  head  being 
suspended,  and  having  already  become  hollow,  a  swarm  of 
bees  lodged  themselves  within,  and  lilled  it  with  honey  comb. 


®  Literally,  **  even  lo  he  killed  by  a 
worthy  fot  is  but  half  the  calamity.*' 
vwi  i^Sxf**  Avt/atift,  &e«  Matthie,  Ur. 
<immin.  p,  913,  14.  oj  sect.  592,  at  the 
betfinning, 

»  The  Cyprians  bad  probably  no  ca- 
,nlry  ;  uuA  a  hone  as  Artybiui'ft  would 
be  ra.lbef  formidable  lo  foot  men  unac- 
iB  «uch  ajumats,  as  wc  tu»y 


coticlade  from  the  celenty  with  which 
horses,  iraiaed  in  a  similar  manner, 
dissipate  the  great  crowds  in  London. 
Traustai^ 

•  laterally,  "they  fought  charging," 
3  ThoB«  chariots  rcsciubled  tbo>»e  de* 
scribed  by   Homer  in  the  Iliad,     'jhey 
carried  two  men,  one  of  whom  held  the 
reins  while  the  oilier  fought.     Larcher. 
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When  this  happened,  the  AmathuMans*  coDsulted  the  oracL? 
respecting  the  head,  wlien  the  following  answer  was  given  to 
them :  "  to  take  down  the  head,  and  bury  it,  and  to  sacrifice 
'*  every  year  to  Onesilus,  as  to  a  hero ;  and  that  by  so  doings 
**  matters  \TOuld  go  better  with  them.^'  The  people  of  Aiiia> 
thus  accordingly  did  50,  and  continue  to  do  so  down  to  my 

115  time. — The  lonians  who  had  fought  the  sea  fight  near  Cyprui 
as  sfxin  as  they  learnt  that  4he  affairs  of  Onesilus  were  rum 
and  that  the  cities  of  the  Cyprians  were  besieged,  all  exce 
ing  Salamis,  which  the  inliabitants  had  restored  to  the  for 
king  Gorgiis  ;  immediately »  I  say,  that  the  lonians  learnt  tli 
events    they    sailed    back   to   Ionia.      Among   the   cities 
Cyprus,  the  Soli*  withstood  the  siege  for  the  longest  tim 
tlie  Persians  took  it  in  the  fifth  month,  after  undermining 
wall  all  round. 

116  Accordingly  the  Cyprians,  after  being  free  for  one  year, 
were  again  enslaved  anew.  Meanwhile  Daurises,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Darius,  and  Hymeas,  and  Ota 
and  other  Persian  officers,  whose  wives  were  also  daughf 
of  Darius,  Iiaving  pursued  the  lonians  that  had  attack 
Sardis,  after  conquering  them  in  battle,  and  driving  tb 
to  their  vessels,  then  divided  the  cities  among  thcmselvi 

117  and  proceeded  to  sack  them. — Daurises,  following  the 
rection  of  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  took  Dardanu 
lie  likewise  took  Abydos,  and  Fereote,  and  Lampsac 
and  Ptt'sus ;  these  he  totik  each  in  one  day.  As  ne 
marching  from  Pa?sus  against  Parius,  news  w*as  brought 
him  that  the  Carians,  in  concordance  with  the  lonians,  had 
detached  themselves  from  tlie  Persians,  Wheeling  bac 
therefore,  from  the  Hellespont,  he  marched  his  troops  agai 

118  Caria. — By  some  means  or  other  this  was  reported  to 
Carians  before  Daurises  arrived ;  the  Carians,  understand 
what  they  had  to  expect,  collected  at  a  place  called  the^XHii 
Pillars,  and  on  the  river  Marsyas,  which,  flowing  out  of  the 
territory  of  Idrias,  discharges  itself  into  the  Meander.  The 
Carians  having  there  assembled,  various  opinions  were  pro- 
duced, the  best  of  which,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  was  that  of 
Pixodarus,  the  son  of  Mau solus,  a  citizen  of  Cindys,  and  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Syennesis,  king  of  the  Cilicians. 
The  opinion  of  this  individual  was,  that  the  Carians  should 
cross  the  Maeander,  and  having  the  river  on  their  rear  so 
engage  battle ;    in  order  that,  not  being  able  to  fly  in  the 


*  yif.    See  MttthuTi  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  singular,  because  the  idea  of  wiktt 
960.  contained  in  S^Anr.     Se«  Matthis.  Gr. 

*  liXn  in  the  masculine  plural,  tad  Graoim.  ft  627,  or  sect.  434,  1,  «, 
vtAitfcttf^ifq  and   t»»  in   th€  feminioe 
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rear,  but  being  obliged  to  remain  on  the  fields  they  should 
be  inspired  with  more  braver^^  even  than  was  their  nature. 
This   opinion,  liowever,   did  not  prevail ;    on  the  contrary, 
that  which  prevaiJed  was,  that  the  Mieander  had  better  be 
on  the  rear  of  the  Persians,  than  on  their  own;  to  the  end, 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  Persians  should  be  put  to  Hight,  and  be 
worsted  in  the  action,  they  should  have  no  retreat  open,  but 
fall  into  the  stream. — Sorae  time  •after,  the  Persians  having  119 
arrived,  and  crossed  the  Meeander,  the  Carians  there,  on  the 
river  Marsyas,  engaged  the  Persians,  and  fought  a  bloo<ly 
and  obstinate^  battle ;  at  last  they  were  defeated  by  superior 
numbers.     Of  the  Persians  as   many  as  two  thousana  fell, 
and  of  the  Carians  as  many  as  ten  thousand ;  such  as  fled 
from  the  field  were  pursued  to  Labranda,  to  the  large  temple 
and  sacred  plane  grove  of  Jupiter  Stratius :    of  the  nations 
that  we  know,  the  Carians  are  the  only^ieople  that  perform 
ceremonies  to  Jupiter  Stratius.     Being  shut  up  in  this  place, 
they  held  council  concerning  the  manner  of  saving  themselves, 
whether  thev  should  act  more  prudently  in  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  Persians,  or  in  completelv  abandoning  Asia.^ — As  ISO 
they  were  dehbcrating  on  this,  the  Milesians  came  up  to  their 
aanfitunce,  together  with   their   confederates;   and  then  the 
Carians  dismissed  the  subjects  of  their  previous  deliberation, 
and  prepared  once  more  to  recommence  war ;  they  engaged 
the  Persians  as  soon  as  they  came  up,  and,  after  fighting, 
were  more  sorely  defeated  than  before ;  and  though  many  of 
all  the  confeilcrates  fell,  the  Milesians  suffered  the  severest 
blow. — But  subsequently  the  Carians  closed  up  tliis  wound,  121 
and  once  more  shewed    themselves  in  the  field :    for  under- 
standing that  the  Persians  were  about  to  attack  their  towns, 
they  placed  an  ambush  on  the  road  to  Pedasus,  into  which 
the  Persians  having  fallen  by  night  were  slain,  the  men  as 
well  as  their  leaders,  Dtiurises,  and  Amorges,  and  Sisimaces; 
with  them  fell  likewise  Myrsus,  the  son  of  Gyges.    The  leader 
€ii  this  ambush  was  Heraclides,  son  of  Ibanolis,  a  citizen  of 
Mylassflp.     In  the  above  manner,  therefore,  perished  those  j 

Persians. 

Hymeas,  who  was  likewise  one''  of  those  in  the  pursuit  of  the  122 
Ionian s  who  had  attacked  Sardis,  marching  in  the  direction  of 
the  Propontis,  took  Cius  of  Mysia:  having  taken  that  place,  ' 

when  he  understood  that  Dau rises  had  quitted  the  Heller 
pont,  and  was  marching  against  the  Carians,  he  left  the 
Pro|X)ntis,   and    led    his    troops    towards    the    Hellespont ; 


*  Mm)  SvJ  xt**^  v*xx>»,  *'  tnd  foi  A    p.  903,  4, 
ng  time."    8ee  Malihir,  Or.  Graium,        7  Sec  t'hap.  U6. 
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he  subdued  all  the  yEolians,  who  occupy  the  territory  of 
Ilium :  he  likewise  subdued  the  Gergitbee,  remnants  oi  the 
ancient  Teucrians,  Hymeas  himself,  after  subduing  the 
above  nations,  died  of  disease  in  the  Troade.     Thus  therefore 

123  died  that  generaL^ — Artaphcrnes  the  governor  of  Sardis,  snd 
Otanes  the  third  commander,  were  ajipointcd  to  carry  war 
into  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  jEolia.  In  loma, 
therefore,  they  took  Clazomeuse ;  and  in  ^'Eolia,  Cyme. 

124  While  the  cities  were  taking,  Aristagoras,  who  had  stirred 
up  all  Ionia,  and  excited  these  violent  commotions,  being,  as 
be  proved  *,  not  strong  of  mind,  began  to  think  al)out  rufmlog 
away,  when  be  beheld  these  consequences  :  add  to  which,  that 
it  now  appeared  to  him  evidently  imiiossible  to  ovt^ 
King  Darius.  Ha\4ng  therefore  with  iliis  view  convene 
partizans,  he  put  the  subject  on  the  carpet ;  saying,  *'  that  it 
*'  would  be  prudent  for  them  to  have  some  sure  place  of 
'*  refuge  at  band,  in  case  they  should  be  driven  out  from 
**  Miletus:  whether,  therefore,  should  he  lead  them  to  found 
**  a  colony  from  that  place  to  Sardinia,  or  to  Myrcinus  in 
"  Edonia,  which  Histia^us,  having  received  as  a  gift   from 

125  "  Darius,  had  begun  to  fortify ^.'^ — The  opinion  of  Hecataeus 
the  Historian,  son  of  Hegesandrus,  was  accordingly  to  send  an 
expedition  to  neither  of  those  places  ;  but  that  Aristagoms 
should  build  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Leros,  and  there  abide 
quiet  in  case  he  should  be  expelled  from  Miletus,  and  subs^ 
tjuently  making  his  attack  from  thencx?,  recover  posseGsion  of 

\oj^  tne  town:  such  was  the  counsel  Hecata^us  gave. — The  proposal 
which  best  jumped  with  Aristagoras's  own  inclinations,  was  to 
depart  to  My  rem  us.  He  accordingly  made  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus  to  Pythagoras,  a  citizen  of  distinction ; 
while  he  himself,  enlisting  whoever  chose,  made  sail  for 
Thrace,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  spot  for  which  be  had 
departed.  But  sallying  from  thence,  he  was  cut  off  hj  a 
body  of  Thracians,  not  only  Aristagoras  himself,  but  all  his 
troops  as  well,  at  the  siege  of  a  town  where  he  had  rejected 
a  capitulation  offered  by  the  Thracians. 


8  in  Kijli(t  may  be  takea  in  an  imper'  we  p.  66,  note  "2,  of  tUis  volume, 

nooal  flense.  u<  adparet,  it  apjiean.    With  9  This  is  the  niekQitig  of  the  iai{ 

regard  to  the  hyperbaVun  ut  the  com-  We  have  seen  higher  up«  c*  23,  lh«l 

niencement  of  the  chapter,  examples  of  Histupu*  had  been  obliged  to  leave  ih* 

which  ate  so  yery  frequent  in  Herodotus,  vrnlh  unfioiahetK 
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.RISTAGORAS,  therefore,  after  stirring  up  Ionia  to  re-  I 
bellion,  tUed  la  the  manner  I  have  describt^d.  Histiscus,  the 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  having  been  sent'  by  Darius,  was  gone  to 
Sardis*:  ou  his  arrival  from  Susa,  Artapnerues,  thego^-ernorof 
S&rdiH,  asked  him  with  what  view  he  supposed  the  lonians  to 
have  detached  themselves.  Histta*us  declared  he  did  not  know^ 
but  expressed  his  astonishment  at  what  had  taken  place, 
as  tliough  forsooth^  he  knew  nothing  of  tlic  present  bosiness : 
but  Artaphernes,  seeing  he  was  flissimulating,  said  to  him, 
4cnowing  the  real  truth  in  respect  of  the  defection,  "  Ilistiseus, 
*'  with  thee  these  matters  stand  thus*:  thou  hast  made  this 
*^  stibe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on*.*" — This  was  what  2 
Artaphernes  said  in  allusion  to  the  reWllion :  and  Histia?us, 
being  in  fear  of  him,  as  of  one  that  knew  the  rights  of  the 
btisinesSy  towards  the  first  approach  of  night  fled  to  the  sea 
Side,  breaking  his  promise  to  King  Darius;  for  though  ^  he  had 
eDgaged  to  reduce  the  vast  island  of  Sardinia,  he  secretly  a*- 
sumeil  the  command  of  the  lomans  in  the  war  against  Darius '*'. 
Crossing  over  to  Chios,  he  was  cast  in  b9nds  by  the  islanders, 
being  suspected  by   them  of  an  intention  of  adopting  some 

^  fHfMvyti9tt(oTft.tiuftiw#f,fr(imfitUif;f**,     veiU.  see  Viger»   p.    195,   not.  &S,  56, 

and   Miitthiir,  Gr,  Oramin.  [».  933*  or 


Of  10  V.  1Q6»  and  vii.  22,9»  a  verv  ano- 
mfcloai  fonn.  Set  MaXXhvB,  Ur,  CXranim,    sect.  604 
p.  3ia»  or  Btcl.  170,   end  of  the  first 
pftTftgnph.    Se«  likevrtse,  ii 
wofkt  p.  288,  or  tect.  209.  3. 

*  «m^*  If  Sm^ln,     See  MalUiiir,  Gr 
Off«tnm.  p.  685,  or  seel.  578.  3. 

» I9^».     Vig«r,  p.  399.  uot.  10.  •.  Z. 


f  A  prov«rbid  €irpr««noii»  of  whieH 
Uie  sxme    the  inMniog  is  loo  evident  io  require 
OJtpUoation. 

^  h  for  *n.  See  Matthio*.  Gr.  Gramm. 
p,  695.  or  i^ct.  4&0,  oh.  I. 

7  On  the  two  genitive*,  rwv'lwww.  im4 
<  ConMniciion -  (ri  ^^myftM)  fj^pt  #«    t«»  v-txifd^o,  %ee  Mftttbim,  Gr.  Gumm. 
«7r»  Ji«ra  vmvv»   rm   w^nyftmrm.      Re-     p.  A^,  or  sect*  314.  «Af.  L 
•pecltnf  tliH  u&e  of  tx*f*  ^'i^h  the  ad- 
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new  measures  against  them  in  the  name  of  Darius :  howev 
when  the  Chians  iliseovered  the  real  truth,  that  he  was  hostile 

3  the  King,  they  set  him  at  libert}'. — Histiceus,  being  questioned 
at  this  place  by  the  lonians,  wherefore  he  had  so  earnestly 
charged  Aristagoras  to  detach  himself  from  the  King,  ami  had 
wrought  so  much  miscliief  to  the  lonians,  took  care  not  to  dis- 
close to  them  the  real  cause,  but  told  them,  that  *"•  King  Darius 
"  hfid  resolved  to  tear  the  Phoenicians  from  their  country  and 
"  phint  them  in  Ionia,  and  to  establish  the  lonians  in  Phoe- 
*'  nicia ;  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  given  that  charge.* 
Although  the  King  had  never  any  resolution  whatever  of  tlxe 

4  kind,  he  thereby  "^  territied  the  lonians. — Soon  after,  Histia?us, 
carrying  on  his  correspondence  by  means  of  a  messenger^ 
Hcrmippus,  a  native  of  Atarneus,  sent  letters  to  some  rer- 
sians  at  Sardis,  who  ^  had  previously  conversed  with  liim  on 
the  subject  of  a  rebellion,  Hermippus  however  did  not  deliver 
the  letters  to  the  persons  he  was  sent  to,  but  put^  them  in. 
the  hands  of  Artaphernes,  who  understanding  the  wh  ' 
business,  bade  Ilet'mippus  take  the  letters  he  had  receiv 
from  Ilistiteus,  and  give  tlieui  to  the  persons  he  was  to  ha 
carried  them  to,  and  to  deliver  to  himself  the  answers  t' 
would  be  sent  in  return  by  the  Persians  to  Histta?us,  Th 
individuals  being  thereby  discovered,  Artaphernes  then  p 
several  of  the  Persians  to  death ;  and  in  consequence  te: 

5  spread  round  about  Sardis. — Histiseus  being  disappointed  m 
this  hope,  the  Chians  at  his  own  request  took  him  over  to 
Miletus ;  but  the  Milesians,  delighted  at  being  delivc 
even  from  Aristagoras,  were  not  at  all  eager  to  receive 
other  tyrant  witliin  their  territory  now  that  they  had  tas 
of  freedom ;  and  in  consequence,  Histia?us,  when  it 
night,  attempting^  by  force  to  make  his  entrance  into  Miletui 
was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  some  one  of  the  Milesians" 
Being  thus  an  outcast  from  his  country,  he  went  back  to 
Chios;  from  whence,  not  having  succeecled  in  prevailing 
ihe  Chians  to  furnish  him  with  vessels,  he  crossed  over 
Mytilene,  and  persuaded  the  Lesbians  to  give  him 
ships.  They  manned  eight  triremes,  and  sailed  with  him 
Byzantium;  and  there,  cruising  about"-,  they  intercepted  all 
the  vessels  sailing  out  from  the  Euxine,  except  such  crews  as 
declared  they  were  ready  to  pay  obedience  to  Histia^us. 

6  Such  therefore  were  the  proceedings  of  Histi«;us  and  the 


>mns.  j 
k  to  I 
g  ^ 

m  t^^ 


7  tSTttt  or  Some  soch  worii«  must  be 
soppUed  before  «£>2jt  n,  to  make  seu»c. 
•  •*  a*  baviag'  previously,"  &cr, 
9  fi^t  inx*i(tfi.     See  MiUhie,  Gi, 
Gramin.  p.  869,  or  atcU  557.  waA  Blom* 


field's   tetDark.   p.  xlviii.  of   the 
worlc.     So  lower  down.  hUnat*  f  j^tr*. 
1  ymf.    See  MaUhis,  Gr.  UramiD.  p. 

950.  vii, 
-  Literally,  "  po»tmg  themselveap** 
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Myllleuians :  meanwhile  a  mighty  arniainent  both  by  sea  and 
land  was  expected  against  Mifetus  itself;  for  the  commanders 
of  the  Persians,  Iravirig  combined  and  formed  one  body,  were 
on  the  march  towards  Miletus*  regarding  the  other  cities  of 
smaller  importance^.  In  the  navy,  the  Phcenicians  shewed 
the  greatest  ardour;  the  Cyprians,  lately  reduced,  accom- 
panied them  on  this  expedition,  as  did  likewise  tfic  Cilicians' 
and  the  Egyptians. — These  troops  were  therefore  advancing  7 
in  arms  against  Miletus  and  tlie  rest  of  Ionia;  and  the 
lonians  understanding  this,  despatched  on  their  part  deputies 
to  the  Panionium*:  those  persons  having  arrived  al  that  place 
and  held  council,  it  was  resolved  by  them  not  to  levy  any  land 
troops  to  opjKDse  the  Persians,  but  that  the  !Milesians  them- 
selves ^hotiln  defend  their  walls;  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
resolved  to  fit  out  the  navy,  without  excepting  one  single 
vessel,  and  when  thi?y  had  manned  the  vessels^  to  assemble  as 
speedily  as  f>ossible  at  Lade,  there  to  engage  battle  by  sea,  in 
defence  of  the  city  of  Miletus.  Lade  is  a  small  island  lying 
off  ^liletus. — Soon  after  this  the  lonians  came  witli  their  fleet  8 
manned,  and  together  witlj  them  those  yTlolians  that  dwell  in 
Lesbos.  They,  formed  their  line  in  tlie  following  manner.  The 
wing  to  the  east  was  formed  by  the  Milesians  themselves,  who 
furnished  eighty  ships;  adjoining  to  the.se  were  the  Prienians 
with  twelve  ships,  and  the  Myusians  with  three ;  next  to  the 
Myusians  the  Teians  drew  up  with  seventeen  sail ;  contiguous 
to  whom  lay  the  Chians  with  one  hundred  vessels;  near  to 
these*  were  arrayed  the  Erythrftans  and  the  Phoca?ans,  the 
former  furnishing  eight  ships,  and  the  latter  three ;  contiguous 
to  tin?  Phoca*ans  lay  the  Lesbians  with  seventy  sail;  last  in 
the  line,  forming  the  western  wing,  were  drawn  up  the  Samians 
with  sixty  sail.  Of  all  these  the  sum  total  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  triremes :  such  was  the  tleet  of  the  lonians. 
—The  number  of  ships  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians  amounted  9 
to  six  hundred  :  but  when  this  fleet  was  arrived  near  the  ^lile- 
sian  coast,  and  the  whole  land  army  was  come,  the  leaders  of 
the  Persians,  having  there  learnt  the  strength  of  the  Ionian 
fleet,  feared  lest  they  shoujd  not  be  able  to  overcome  it*  and 
so  should  not  have  the  power  to  take  Miletus  cither,  if  they 


f  «^i  U«rr*ir#r.  Sec  jStatlliie.  Gr. 
CTamcu.  p.  908.  or  sucl.  589. 

*  I'he  place  ii^here  the  lonians  a&M^m- 
bl*^  to  celebrate  the  Pantooia.  1 1  Mras 
likewise  used  as  a  place  of  asfcmbly  for 
the  representauves  of  ajl  Uie  Ionian 
nations,  when  it  wis  necessary  to  take 
any  cummon  measure  of  defence.    See 

VOL.  II. 


u  14R. 

5  ^^f  rtvrtft  lignifies  fieqveotly, 
beside*  lUe&e  tiling*.,  praterfa  ,  but  «• 
the  author  is  here  speakiug  of  iho  ardcf 
of  battle  tn  the  Ionian  fleet.  I  think  this 
preposition  muAt  be  taken  here  in  (he 
jicn&e  [  have  given  it,  and  which  ts  not 
less  usual  thau  the  other.     Ijxrcher, 
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were  not  masters  by  sea,  and  tlierefore  should  run  the  rUk  of 
receiving  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Darius.     Taking  th 
things  into  (consideration,  they  convened  the  tyrants  of  tl 
lonians,  who,  having  l>een  deposed  from  their  ffor\'ernnienls  ' 
Aristagoras  the  Milesian,  had  fled  over  to  the  ^ledes,  a: 
were  at  tliis  time  of  the  expedition  against  Miletus;  having, 
I  say,  eonvened  such  of  tliose  individuals  as  were  there,  the 
addressed  them  in  the  following  words:  "  Men  of  Ionia ^,  n 
**  let  each  of  you  shew  his  desire  to  serve**  the  royal  ho 
*  let  every  one  of  you  endeavour  to  detach  his  own  countryra 
**  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy ;    make  known  to  thei 
**  mid  promise  this,  namely,  that  they  shall  suffer  no  h 
**  fur  their  rebellion ;  that  neither  their  sacred  nor  their  other 
"buildings''  shall  be  burnt;    that  they  shall  not  cither  be 
**  more  severely  treated  than  they  were  before:  but  if  they 
"  will  not  do  so,  but  will  at  all  events  try  the  fate  of  battle "^^ 
**  tell  ihem  and  threaten  them  with  this,  which  surely  sh 
*'  befa)   them ;    that   when  defeated  they  shall  be  enslaved 
'*  that^  we  will  make  eunuchs  of  their  boys,  and  tearing  theS 
**  virgins  from  them,  transport  them  to  fiactra ;  and  then 

10  **  will  deliver  up  their  land  to  others.'' — Such  was  the  di 
course  of  the  commanders:    in   consequence   of  which    the 
tyrants  sent  each  by  night  to  those  of  his  country  to  report 
the  warning :  but  the  lonians,  to  whom  those  messages  were 
brought,  remained  unshaken,  and  spumed  the  treachery; 
fact,  each  nation  fancied  tliat  the  Persians  made  the  propji 
to  them  alone.     This  accordingly  took  place  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Persians  at  Miletus.  » 

11  Afterwards,  when    the  lonians  were  assembled  at   Lade, 
councils  were   held ;   various   persons   took    a   share   in  the^J 
debates,  and  among  others*  Dionysius,  the  Phociean  com^^H 
mander,  whose  speech  was  as  follows :  "  Our  affairs  stand  on^^ 
'*  the  razor's  edge*,  men  of  Ionia,  whether  we  shall  be  free 


*  "At^fH  "Imtt,  S«e  Matihi»,  Gr. 
Grarnm.  p.  620*  or  sect.  43D,  7, 

£  r!f»  equivuknt  to  wan  nt,  or  iTf 
txmrrtt.  Sec  Malthiie,  Gr,  Gramm.  p, 
703,  or  sect.  487,  2.  wuwmt  f«riw-»i: 
$««  Matthiiu,  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  B31. 

7  Tiuf,  whcQi  oppo&ed  to  it^h,  signifies 
^'not  sacred;  profane;"  when  opposed 
to  InftUrn,  it  aignifies  "private,"  Sec 
Valckeuaer'*  note. 

*  Ilk  ^x^f  J^x^^*^^  ''  equivalent  to 
fiHi^i90ai:  so  in   J'hucydides,  lim  ftd^ttt 

^  mt  licrc  borrows  its  accent  from 
rfiiwr;  It  nm^l  not  therefore  be  con- 
founded   1^'ith    At,   Sir,    liti,    SimitilfT' 


are  li^^ 


See  MattUie^  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  966 
ilftiU.    See  Matthie,  Gr.  G 
p.  916,  or  «cct.  594,  1. 

s  That  is  to  say,  "  our  affairs 
a  crisis,  no  middle  measures  can  b« 
adopted^  cither  we  iDu&t  be  davea  or 
freemen."  The  reader  may  aee  a  ti- 
milar  idiom  in  Horn.  II.  x.  174.  axtd 
Theocr.  xxii,  6.  With  respeet  lo 
conjunction  yik^,  see  Matthie,  Gr.G 
p.  960,  v-ii.  SL'hwelg.  Not.  in  11 
I.  24,  15.  Indeed  thin  very  paikafe 
Herodotus  if  adduced  by  Lungiaua 
9in  exauiple  at  the  be;iuty  of  the  by 
baton.     Long,  de  Suk  sect,  xxu 
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**  or  slaves,  and  that  too  as  run  away  slaves':  if  tlierefore  you 
*'  are  now  wilJing  to  undergo  toil,  hardship  will  be  your  share 
"  for  the  presents  but  when  you  have  overthrown  the  enemy, 
**  you  will  he  enabled  to  enjoy  freedom  ;  whereas,  if  ymi 
**  abandon  yourselves  to  luxury  and  disorder,  I  have  no  hope 
**  for  you  that  you  will  escape  paying  the  King  forfeit  for 
"  your  rebellion ;  hearken  however  to  me,  and  give  your* 
**  selves  up  to  my  guidance,  and  I  warrant  you,  if  the  gods 
"  deal  with  iiTipartiality,  either  that  the  foe  will  not  engage, 
•*  or,  if  he  does  engage,  will  receive  a  great  discomfiture*.^ — 
When  the  lonians  had  heard  this  discourse,  they  placed  12 
themselves  under  the  superintendence  of  Dioriysius,  who 
taking  out  every  day  the  vessels  in  two  files,  alter  he  had 
cxcrcnsed  the  rowers  in  making  the  ships  cut  through  one 
another^s  line,  and  conimandeu  the  crews  to  stand  under 
arms,  kept  the  fleet  at  anchor  for  the  rest  of  the  day^;  thus 
he  tKcupied  the  lonians  in  toil  during  ihe  whole  of  the  day*.  - 
Accordingly  they  obeyed  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  and 
performea  what  was  ordered  ;  but  on  the  eighth,  the  lonians, 
impatient'^  of  such  fatigue,  and  harassed  by  hardships  and 
the  sun,  said  to  one  another  these  words:  "What  deity  have 
"  we  offended^  to  be  obliged  to  fill  this  measure  of  woe'?  we 


Uiia,  Gr.  Gramm-  p.  679,  or  lect.  471, 
7, 

*  iXmrni^trimt  for  iSumfrttfnnr^ai,  the 
fatuie  miiidle  being  put  for  Hit   future 

KBve,   as  is  frequeDtly  the  case  ;  see 
tthi«.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  722,  or  «eci. 


8  It  w»i  the  cuitom  with  the  Grecians 
to  keep  their  ve?iicU  Bear  the  coast,  or 
eren  on  the  strand .  and  the  crews  re- 
mained on  shore.  Whea  the  ser^lineU 
perceived  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  they 
g^vf  aotice,  aod  forthwith  the  vessels 
iv«rc  Itunched,  and  all  want  aboard ; 
the  line  of  the  Ionian  fleet,  dctcribcd  by 
Herodotus  m  c.  fi.  allude*  therefore  to 
i\^  utuation  of  the  vessels  when 
I'Oii  shore.  Dionysiii»  saw  thnt 
to  b«  always  on  land  wat  not 
te  way  to  improve  them  in 
DaTal  taclicf  -,  lie  therefore  wished  to 
put  them  under  a  regular  course  of  dii- 
dpliae  :  for  this  iiui-jMosf ,  fint,  instead  of 
letting-  the  rofen  Umnj,'*?  all  day  on  land, 
*»«  took  out  the  fleet  in  file*,  (1«'J  »if«f,) 
probably  makini;  two  pnraliel  lin^  of 
the  whole  Aeet:  tk^ccndty.  when  the 
Atti  wat  at  totne  diKlance  from  land*  he 
coald  by  a  slight  manceuvre  hnng  the 
ahip<t  in  both  Uuca  to  he  opposed  prow  to 


prow;  he  then  eicreised  the  rowers  iti 
the  liimTX$vt,  which  consisted  in  driving 
the  »hips  of  one  lino  between  those  of 
the  opposite  line,  and  then  backinj^  the 
oars  to  return,  and  &o  ou.  (Tliim  ma- 
nceuvre  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
luival  engagements,  with  the  view  of 
di^ablin^  the  ships  of  the  enemy  by 
breaking  his  oars,  and  must  have  neces- 
sitated considerable  skill  on  the  Aart 
both  of  those  that  attacked  and  those 
that  defended.)  Thirdly,  when  this  ex- 
ercise was  finished.  Instead  of  letting 
the  crews  po  ashore  and  huul  in  their 
ships,  he  commauded  all  to  stand  under 
arra](,  and  casting  arwrhor  at  some  dis* 
taoce  from  land,  there  kepi  tliem  till 
nljjht,  when  probably  they  were  per^ 
mitted  to  pull  to  the  shore.  This  service 
nsmt  have  been  very  hard  for  penooa 
I  I  d  to  any  auch  exercise ;  and 

''  r  astonutbed  that  the  tur* 

buivuL  jLU).iiu  should  even  have  borne 
with  it  M  long  as  they  did,     Tranttat, 

f*  )/  iift.lfmf,  "  throughout  the  whole 
day."  See  Matthi&s  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
8a9,  sect,  580,  2,  a. 

7  im^miin  may  Ik*  hkewi&c  translated, 
••  ineirpenenc-ed  of,  unaccustomed  to.*' 

s  S««  in  thi^  volume  p.  3,  note  1,  oo 

V,  4. 
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**  wlio,  like  fools  and  persons  who  had  atray^  out  of  their 
**  senses,  have  placed  ourselves  under  a  vain-glorious  Phoceean, 
"  that  has  furnished  but  three  ships,  and  who,  taking  us  under 
'*  his  sway,  harasses  us  with  intolcrahlc  hardships.  Already 
*'  several  of  us  have  in  consequence  fallen  ill,  and  the  same  it  is 
*'  probable  many  more  will  suffer.  In  comparison  with  these 
**  woes  it  were  better  for  us  to  suffer  any  thinar  else,  even  to 
"  abide  the  threatened  slavery,  be  it  what  it  may,  than  to  be 
"  oppressed  by  the  present.  Courage  tlit?n^,  let  us  no  longer 
"  shew  obedience  to  him.**  Thus  they  spoke,  and  forthwith 
none  afterwards  would  obey,  but,  like  a  land  army,  pitching 
their  tents  on  the  island,  remained  in  the  shade,  and  would 
neither  embark  aboanl  the  ships,  nor  gtj  through  tlie  exercise. 

13 — The  commanders  of  the  Samians,  understanding  what  had 
taken  place  with  the  lonians,  began  to  think  of  accepting  the 
proposals  from  .Faces,  the  son  of  Syloson,  whicli  he  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  them  at  the  command  of  the  Persians,  be- 
seeching them  to  forsake  the  Ionian  confederacy*:  they  saw 
at  the  same  time  that  extreme  disonler  was  among  the  lonians; 
and  it  was  likewise  evident  to  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
overthrow  the  Kings's  power;  they  were  hkewise  well  con- 
vinced, that  even  granting  they  might  overcome  Darius  with 
his  present  fleet*,  still  would  another  fleet,  five  times 
numerous,  be  brought  against  them  some  lime  after.  Seizii  _ 
accordingly  their  opportunity,  no  sooner  ditl  they  behold  the' 
lonians  refusing  to  behave  properly  \  than  they  held  it  to^ 
their  gain  to  preserve  their  sacred  and  other  possessions.  Tl 
jEaces,  from  whom  the  Samians  accepted  the  terms,  was 
to  Syloson,  and  grandson  to  i^aces ;  this  person,  being  tyrant 
of  Sanios,  had  been  deprived  of  his  power  by  Aristagoras  of 
Miletus,  like  the  rest  ot  the  tyrants  of  Ionia, 

14      When,  therefore,  the  Phoenicians  steered  their  vessels 


•J  ^i^iri.  See  Vigcf,'  p,  248.  Zcu- 
nius  as!«eris  that  iliiK  imperative  u  never 
nstd  in  the  plural ;  Le  is  wrong,  as  this 
pasKace  shews.. 

1  Construction  :  «  frfmrny*}  tw*  Xm- 
fuatf  fuJtfTtt  Tfltym  T«  yttiftttm  I*  rZt 
*Jw«w*,  ifi^iwTB  in  ^m^  Aleixtts  *-»u  1.yk»- 
tivT»s  tii***v*  jKi/vfUf  -rattf  A./y«tf ,  i^ittt'rif 
Jlftm  /vir,  etc.  In  orilcr  to  gremter  per- 
spicuity, and  lest  the  reader  might  have 
forgotten  what  tJiese  X«y«  were,  the 
author  io^rls  after  AtitttK  a  parentlietical 
nb^iTvation  :  ?-#«f  r^iTif0t  i<ri>u«*i  kiytvf 
i  Aliixrsf,  KiXtvitran  tZi  ni^rtwr,  ^tift^itaf 

j»  I'requeot  after  such  parentheses^  the 
subject  of  th6  mafin  proposltvoo  i?  re- 


peated with  tSf,  see  Mfttihia,  Or. 
Grarotn.  p«  946,  or  Si-ct.  61 1«  lleCkCe  m 
Xd/ittt  Z*.     TramUit,  ~ 

^  Constniction :  tl  mmI  im^if^mXal* 
Tit  Att^U9f  (s«r«)  ri  <rs^ii»  Mtvni 
See  Mr.  Gaisibrd's  Dote,  ii.  p.  6B0. 
A.  JViatthia?  convlrues  in  another 
he  regards  irt^^rXifPtu  ^i  wm^th  i 
as  a  form  ot  speech  sltniiar 
Hienlioncd  in  his  Gr.  Grunam«  p„  dOQ, 
or  sect.  417,  last  p&i-agraph.  Two  con- 
structions being  itnited«  v-ri^|3.  T^  wv 
^mit,  and  ^vi^^S.  Arn^utw.  See  I\Utllu«e'» 
reprint  of  Gais-ford's  Herodotus. 

^  Or  othei'wise,  "being;  im  willing 
serve  thenuelvea,"    See'Scbweig, 
flerod. 
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to  the  attack,  the  lonians  on  their  part  likewise  brought  up 
their  fleet  in  a  line ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  two  fleets 
drew  near  and  engaged,  I  can  give  no  certain  information  as 
to  which  of  the  lonians  l>ehaved  in  that  sea  engagement  as 
men  of  valour,  and  which  as  cowards,  for  they  mutually  blame 
one  another.  The  Samians  are  represented  as  having  at  that 
moment,  according  to  agreement  with  /Eaces,  hoisted  sail, 
and  steered  out  of  the  line  for  Samps,  all  with  the  exception 
of  seven  ships,  the  captains  of  which  remained,  and  shared 
the  battle,  refusing  to  obey  the  commanders;  and  for  that 
action  the  commonwealth  of  the  Samians  honoured  them, 
as  having  shewn  themselves  men  of  valour,  with  an  in- 
scription on  a  column,  giving  the  names  of  themselves  and 
their  ancestors ;  and  that  column  stands  in  the  forum.  The 
Lesbians  likewise,  seeing  their  neighbours  flv,  did  the  same 
as  the  Samians;  in  hke  mannur  most  of  tlie  lonians  did 
the  same. — ^Of  those  that  remained  to  tight  the  battle,  the  15 
Chians  were  handled  the  most  roughly,  though  they  displayed 
many  brilliant  deeds,  and  did  not  of  their  own  will  desert 
their  post.  For,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  they 
furnished  one  hundred  ships,  and  in  each  of  them  forty  dmsen 
citizens  as  figlUing  men  ^  Although  they  saw  most  of  tJie 
confederates  betraying  the  cause,  they  disdained  to  imitate 
the  traitors,  but  abiding  with  a  few  confederates,  they  cut 
through  the  enemy's  line'*,  and  fought  until,  after  taking 
several  vessels  from  their  adversaries,  tliey  had  lost  the  best 
part  of  their  awn.  The  Chians,  accordmgly,  then  retired 
with  the  remnant  of  their  fleet  to  their  homes  ^. — Such  of  the  16 
Chians  whose  vessels  were  disabled  by  the  battle  took  refuge. 
in  Mycale,  and  tliere  running  their  ships  aground  abandoned 
them,  and  began  their  return  on  foot  by  the  continent'. 
But  when  the  returning  Chians  had  entered  the  territory  of 
Ephesia,  and  had  reached  by  night  a  place  where  the  Tlies- 
inophoria  were  celebrating  by  the  women,  the  JBphesians, 
seeing  an  armed  force  entering  their  country,  and  not  having 
heard  of  what  had  happened  to  the  Chians',  but  fully  con- 
vinced that  they  were  thieves,  and  came  for  their  women, 
rushed  all  to  the  attack  in  a  body,  and  slaughtered  the 
Chians.     Such  was  their  fate. — Dionysius  of  PhociBa«  when  17 


« 


J 


♦  llie  irij3*Titf  had  not,  ii   appemn,        7  Their  ioientioo  wa*  to  proceed  on  fool 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  manageineat  of    to  the  port  neajesl  to  Chios,  from  wheuce 


the  T^sel ;  hi*  only  busineA  wa*  to 
Aght.  tn  this  he  was  distiDguished  frotn 
the  IfiriK,  whove  duty  it  was  to  row. 

^  {*!<«  note  fy,  p.  67, 

^ii  rn9  (ynf)  i«trr»».  Sc«  Mtttlliv. 
Gr.  Gnunm.  p.  407,  or  %tct.  28 J,  8. 


ihey  would  pa&s  over  to  the  iiland  iu  a 
fthort  lime.     iMrchfr, 

«  Comlriiclioo  I  «r  t^x*  (^^  w^/iy/tM^^m) 
vtf)  rw*  Xmtt:  "  how  luatler^  wcte  with 
mpect  to  the  Chians/' 


i 
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to  the  attack,  the  loniana  on  ihcir  part  likewise  brought  up 
their  fleet  in  a  line;  but  from  the  time  that  the  two  fleets 
drew  near  and  en^a^ed,  I  can  give  no  certain  iaformation  as 
to  which  of  the  louians  bcliaved  in  that  sea  engagement  as 
men  of  valour,  and  which  as  cowards,  for  they  mutually  blame 
one  another.  The  Samians  are  represented  as  having  at  that 
moment,  according  to  agreement  with  iEaces,  hoisted  sail, 
and  steered  out  of  the  line  for  Samos,  all  with  the  exception 
of  seven  ships,  the  captains  of  which  remained,  and  shared 
the  battle,  refusing  to  obey  the  commanders ;  and  for  that 
action  the  commonwealth  of  the  Samians  honoured  them, 
as  having  shewn  themselves  men  of  valour,  with  an  in* 
scription  on  a  cohunn,  giving  the  names  of  themselves  and 
their  ancestors ;  and  that  column  stands  in  the  forum.  The 
Lesbians  likewise,  seeintr  their  neighbours  flv,  did  the  same 
as  the  Samians ;  in  like  manner  most  of  the  lonians  did 
the  same. — Of  those  that  remained  to  6ght  the  battle,  the  15 
Chiaus  were  handled  the  most  roughly>  though  they  displayed 
many  brilhant  deeds,  and  did  not  of  their  own  will  desert 
their  post.  For,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  they 
furnished  one  hundred  ships,  and  in  each  of  them  forty  chosen 
citizens  as  fighting  men''.  Although  they  saw  most  of  the 
confederates  betraying  the  cause,  they  disdained  to  imitate 
the  traitors,  but  abiding  with  a  few  confederates,  they  cut 
through  the  enemy^'s  line*,  and  fought  until,  after  taking 
several  vessels  from  their  adversaries,  they  had  lost  the  best 
P^»*t  of  their  own.  The  Chians,  accordingly,  then  retired 
'5^»th  the  remnant  of  their  fleet  to  their  homes ^. — Such  of  the  10 
y^bians  whose  vessels  were  disabled  by  the  battle  totik  refuge. 
in  Afycale,  and  there  running  their  ships  aground  abandoned 
and  began  their  return  on  foot  by  the  continent''. 
when  the  returning  Chians  had  entered  the  territory  of 
d  hatl  readied  by  night  a  place  where  the  Tnes- 
celebrating  by  the  women,  the  Ephestans, 
ed  force  entering  their  country,  and  not  having 
had  happened  to  the  Chians*,  but  fully  con- 
^were  thieves,  and  came  for  their  women, 
ack  in  a  body,  and  slaughtered  the 
^^c\r  fate. — Dtonysius  of  Phocsea,  when  17 


tfa 


enieat  of 
\  wfu  to 
«bcd  from 
row. 


7  Their  lotentioa  was  lo  proceed  an  fooc 
to  the  port  nearest  to  Chios,  from  whence 
they  would  pou  over  to  th«  iftlaad  in  a 
«hort  time.     Larch fr, 

6  Co  ait  ruction  :  «f  u;^!  (▼«  wr^yfutTm) 
rt^i  CM  Xmt:  "  how  matter^  were  with 
T^spect  to  the  t'hians.'' 
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lie  understood  the  affairs  of  the  lonians  were  ruined^  havh 
taken  three  ships  from  the  enemy,  steered  not  for  Ph< 
wtU  knowing  that  that  place  would  be  enslaved  with  the  « 
of  Ionia;  hut  fortliwitn'  sailed  straight  to  Phrenicia ;  an< 
after  sinking^  some  merchantmen,  and  obtaining  a  great  boolj 
steered  for  Sicily  ;  from  whence  he  sallied  forth  on  piratic 
cruises  against  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  uut  n 
against  any  of  the  Grecians, 

18  Meanwfiile  the   Persians,   when   they  had  conquered    tl 
lonians  in  the  sea  fight,  after  besieging  Miletus  oy  sea 
by  land,  undermining  the  walls,  and  bringing  all  kinds 
machines  against  it,  took  it   by  storm',  in    the  sixth  yeat_ 
from  the  defection  of  Aristagoras.     They  reduced  the  city   ^ 
slavery,  so  that^  the  event  agreed  with  the  oracle  pronounc 

19  against  Miletus. — ^For  when  the  Argians  consultea  the  shrii 
at  Delphi,  res[)ecting  the  salvation  of  their  own  town,  a  donf 
oracle  was  pronounced ;  the  first  part  related  to  the  Argi^ 
themselves,  but  the  Pythia  pronounced  in  addition  one  toucl 
ing  the    Milesians'*;    the  part  regarding   the  Argians  1 
mention  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  history*;  the  word^ 
which  she  pronounced  toucliing  the  Milesians,  who  were 
present,  were  these ^:  *'  And  then  too,  Miletus,  thou  d( 
**  of  evil  works,  tliou  wilt  beeonie  a  meal  and  rich  gifts 
**  many  ;    and  thy  wives  shall  wash   the  feet  of  many  lot 
*'  haired  ;  and  others  shall  tend  our  fane  in  Didymi ''.'^    SucIiT 


9  in  u^tt  "as  he  was,  i.  e.  imtnedi- 
aiely,  directly."  See  Schweig.  Lex* 
Herod,  and  \  ig^er,  p,  195. 

1  imrm^iui*  MiiTt,  as  a  term  of  naval 
tactics,  signilits.  not  actually  to  sink  the 
ship  of  the  enemy,  but  so  lo  perforoto 
her  hull  tlut  she  it,  do  lunger  sca-worlliy, 
and  liei  exposed  to  altacka  which  she 
cannot  return.  See  Thucyd.  i.  50.  He- 
rodotus, however,  not  speaking  here  of 
any  naval  cngag^emcnti  probably  uses 
the  word  in  its  general  acceptation  of  to 
siok.     Tranttat* 

^  mm*-*  mm^nf.  It  not  unfrequently 
happened  in  ancient  vvarfaret  that  iowu3 
were  taken  and  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
fell  excepting:  the  citadel,  which,  like  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  Ktandini^  on  some 
preapitous  eminence,  bade  uefiaDce  to 
the  besiegors :  since  the  adoption  of  gun- 
powder such  a  course  is  impr&ctie^ble, 
as  the  be^iieg^ed  wouhl  be  able  to  destroy 
the  town  lying  at  their  feet.  The  roost 
complete  po^aesaion,  therelorft.  which  an 
enemy  couJt|  take  of  a  town  was  to  cap- 
ture its  citadel  j  hence  luir  iMfns  catne 


to  signify  comfMeltf,  and  lo  be  syno- 
nymous wiih  ix*rik£f.     According 
sorue  itmT    SLu^ns  is  equivalent  to  « 
MfmTtf.     I  have  U!ied  the  word>  by  tti. 
because  they   vittually   imply  that  llie" 
citadel  was  taken,  since  that  w«s  Uie 
only  portion  of  the  town  where  the  oj 
ration  of  storming  could  lake  place.    » 
Schweig.    Not,    Dam.   Lojc*    p.    I  HI 
TraftsUi, 

^  Jrrt  #M^r«ruif.    See  Matthis,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  822.  or  sect*  543. 

4  Construction:    ri  fiXw  (;tf«'«^«  • 

yutvs.  rnvll  tra^tftnunf  (,*zt*^*  ftftirw*) 
U  MiknsUut :  *'  the  oracle  itself  the  Vy 
thia  pronounced  bearing  on  tlic  Aryans j 
the  appendix  she  pronounced  beaj 
the  Milcsiatts*" 
A  See  c.  77.  of  this  book. 

6  tj^u  i!3i,  J.  e,  9r  TMt9m, 

7  Lt%Cf*«4t   equivalent   to  ii 
See  AlftiihiiL\   (jr.   Giamm.  p.  673. 
sect.  404,  8,  h.    See  likcwi^  p.  465. 
sect.  326,  concerning  the  Cotistructiott 
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accordingly,  were  the  events  that  befel  Miletus,  now  that 
most  of  the  male  inhabitants  had  been  massacred  by  the  Per- 
sians, who  wore  long  hair,  and  that  their  women  and  chddren 
wore  held  in  the  rank  of  slaves,  and  that  the  sacred  precinct 
at  Didymi,  together  with  the  cell  and  the  shrine  %  after  being 
plundered,  were  set  on  fire.  Of  the  riches  in  that  temple  I 
nave  repeatedly  made  mention  in  other  parts  of  my  history*. 
— Afterwards  the  Milesians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  20 
conveyed  to  Susa,  and  King  Darius,  without  inflicting  any 
further  punishment  upon  them,  established  them  on  the  st*a 
called  the  Erythrean,  in  the  city  Arope,  near  which  the 
Tigris,  flowing  by,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  With 
respect  to  the  Milesian  territory,  the  Persians  tliemselves 
kept  the  parts  near  the  city  and  the  plain,  but  gave  the 
mountainous  parts  to  the  Carian  Pedases  to  possess. — The  21 
Sybarites,  who  now  inhabited  Laos  and  Scidrus,  after  having 
been  deprived  of  their  own  country,  did  not  return  the  like  to 
the  Milesians  when  they  suffered  tnese  calamities  at  the  hands 
of  the  Persians ;  for  when  Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Cro- 
tonians,  all  the  Milesians  of  every  age*  shaved  tneir  heads^ 
and  evinced  the  marks  of  deep  mourning;  in  fact,  of  all  the 
towns  we  are  acquainted  with,  Miletus  and  Sybaris  were  the 
most  strictly  united  the  one  to  the  other.  Not  so  the  Athe- 
nians ;  for  they  made  it  manifest  that  they  were  beyond  mea- 
sure afflicted  at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  and  this  in  various 
instances,  but  more  particularly  when  Phrynichus  made  a 
trage<ly  on  the  subject  of  the  iVking  of  Miletus,  and  repre- 
sented it*,  the  whole  theatre  burst  into  tears,  and  fined  nim 
one  thousand  drachms,  for  having  called  to  their  recollection 

I  their  domestic  woes;  they  likewise  decreed  that  noon^  thence- 
forward should  ever  act  that  piece. 
Miletus    therefore   was   reft   of    its    Milesian    papulation.  22 
Meanwhile  the  Samians  who  possessed  prnperty  ^  were  by  no 
means  pleased  at  what  had  been  done  by  their  commanders  in 
favour  of  the  Metles ;  and  holding  council  immediately  after 


t 


B  I  bftve  explained,  la  the  fir&t  volume 
of  Ui»  work,  (p.  1-27.  nole  2.)  the  differ- 
€i»c«  betwefra  the  li^ir,  Mukr,  and  rift$Hr ; 
In  wliich  I  ought  to  have  Added,  that  in 
tltcoe  Mcred  preciuctA  which  contained 
nu  oracular  stirixte,  tlie  part  of  the  r«f 
cd  for  the  relurmnjf  of  oracular 
itioni  »a*  called  the  ^^^nrrii^at. 
mi  W3S  a  place  in  the  territory  of 
JfiletUft ;  iu  t^ntnje,  sacred  tn  AjioUo, 
w^  Hkewisic  called  (he  temple  of  the 
Btaocbuls.     TruHtlaU 


9  See  i.  92.  ii.  159.  v.  36. 

1  rj3d3*v  signifies,  generally,  all  capa* 
ble  of  luring  arTD& ;  it  a  likewise  in 
some  instances  syoonyinoiit  wiilt  mfi^iir^ 
as  in  the  passage  oow  before  tj». 

<  See  Matthia)  respecting  this  datire 
absolute,  p.  861,  or  sect.  662.  2. 

•^  IgtfMtt  7i  rtlgi  n  t)Q»vet :  '*  those 
Samians  who  had  property,  i.  c.  who 
were  rich/'  not  "  those  who  had  *otne 
property,  i,  e.  were  not  *tfry  poor." 
LarcAer, 
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the  sea  fight  they  resolved,  that,  before  the  tyrant  Maces 
should  return  to  their  country,  they  would  sail  away,  and 
establish  a  colony,  without  abiding  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
Medes  and  by  ^accs.  For  the  Zanclaei  belono^nff  ^  to  Sicily 
had  just  at  this  time  sent  ambassadors  into  Ionia,  inviting  the 
lonians  to  Cale  Acte,  where  they  %vihhed  an  Ionian  city  might 
be  founded*.  This  spot,  called  the  Cale  Acte,  (or  fair  shore,) 
belongs  to  the  Sicilians,  and  is  in  that  part  of  Sicily  lying 
towards  Tyrrhenia.  At  the  invitation  of  these  persons  the, 
Samians,  accoidingly,  were  the  only  ones  of  the  lonians  thi 
undertook  the  voyage,  and,  together  with  tliem,  jfuch  of 

23  Milesians  as  had  made  then-  escape* — In  the  meantime 
event  of  the  following  nature  came  to  pass.  At  the  time  that 
the  Samians,  being  bound  for  Sicily,  touched  on  the  territory 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  the  Zancla?i  themselves,  t< 
gether  with  their  king,  whose  name  was  Scythas,  were  besie^ 
iBg  a  city  of  the  Sicilians,  which  they  wished  to  seij 
Anaxilaus,  the  tyrant  of  Rheggium,  being  then  at  variant 
with  the  Zancla?i,  and  having  learni  the  above  circuinstancei 
mingled  with  the  Samians,  and  persuaded  them  that  thej 
ouglit  not  to  trouble  themselves*  about  Cale  Acte,  whitht 
they  were  bound,  but  take  possession  of  Zancle,  which  wj 
without  defenders.  The  Samians  having  followed  the  advice 
and  taken  Zancle,  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  heard  their  cit; 
was  taken,  they  came  up  to  recover  it,  and  called  for  the  aiJ 
of  Hippocrates,  the  tyrant  of  Gela,  for  that  prince  was  thci 
f^lly.  ^Vhen  Hippocrates  with  liis  forces  was  come,  as  if 
assist  the  Zanclsei,  he  cast  in  chains  their  king  Scythi 
who  was  ejected  from  his  city,  and  his  brother  Pythogcnei 
and  sent  tliem  away  to  the  town  of  Inycus:  having  made 

.   treaty  with  the  Samians,  which  both  parties  ratified  by  oatlig 
he   delivered    up    to   them    the   rest   of  the  Zanclsei.     Th< 
compensation  agreed  upon  by  the  Samians  to  be  given  hii 
was,  that  he  should  have  for  his  share  one  half  of  the  mov« 
ables  and  slaves  within  the  city,  and  that  in  respect  to  whi 
was  io  the  country  Hi]>pocrates  should  have  alL    Hippocrat< 
accordingly    kept   the    greater    portion   of    the   Zancla^i    ii 
chains  as  slaves;    he  delivered  three  hundred  of  the  mos 
distinguished  ones  to  the  Samians,  to  be  put  to  deiath ;  but' 

24  that,  however,  the  Samians  did  not  execute. — Scythas,  the 


4  See  p.  1,  note  3,  of  this  volume.  ^  ^ai^ivw,  x^"'  xtyuv,  X'k"*  *** 

6  MTUmt,  active  for  the  pas»ve,  unleu  Xi»t/t,  and  x'^i^^  ^*  ^^  ^*  X**t*"'  "^"^ 

we  coQ^tfue  ^vX/fi^iw  (ml/rwt,  U  e.  rttf  elegant  mckdes  of^ex pressing  to  MMmiut  ta 

"Immi)  *TiV«f  mitrift  WXif  '!•»*»,     See  abuHfU'ih  6(C.    See    ^Wf*  p-  ^6^.  awl 

M%tihi«r  Gr.    Gratnm.    p.    603^    and  note  71,  tts  likewise  Herintin's  remark, 

604.  20e. 
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despot  (if  Zaiickv,  made  his  escape  from  Inyciij;  to  Himera, 
from  whence  he  pas^^nl  "^  into  Asia^  and  went  up  to  the  court  of 
King  Darius;  and  Darius  considered  him  to  be  the  most  up- 
right of  all  the  Greeks  who  had  come  up  from  Greece  to  h'w 
court ;  for  having  received  leave  from  the  King,  he  went  to 
Sicily,  and  returned  back  again  from  thence  to  the  King,  till 
at  last,  after  a  life  of  great  happiness,  he  died  of  old  age  *  in 
Persia.  Thus  some  of  the  Samian>»,  removing  far  from  the 
Medes,  obtained  without  any  toil  the  very  beautiful  city  of 
Zanele. — Subsequently  to  the  sea  fight  which  took  place  off  25 
Miletus,  the  Ptia?nicianF;,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Persian^i,  con- 
veyed j'Eaccs,  the  son  of  Syloson,  back  to  Samos,  as  being  an 
inciividual  deserving  of  much  at  their  hands,  and  who  nad 
achieved  mighty  deeds.  And,  by  reason  of  the  desertion  of 
their  vessels  who  w^ere  at^  the  engagement,  the  Samians  were 
the  only  people  of  those  that  haa  risen  up  against  Darius,  of 
whom  neither  the  city  uor  tiie  sacred  edifices  were  fired. 
Miletus  being  taken,  The  Persians  immediately  got  possession 
of  Caria,  and  reduced  the  towni!,  some  by  force,  while  uthera 
yielded  of  their  own  accord  ^ 

While  Histiseus  was  cruising  near  Byzantium,  and  inter-  26 
cepting  the  Ionian  ships  of  burthen  that  sailed  down  from  the 
Euxine,  the  events  that  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  Mi- 
letus were  communicated  to  him;    accordingly  he  entrusted 
the    matters   regarding   the   Hellespont    to    Bisaltas,    son    of 
Apollophanes,  a  native  of  Abydos,  while  he  him.self  with  the 
Lesbians  sailed  for  Chios:  at  Ccela,  a  place  so  called  in  Chios, 
be  engaged  the  garrison  of  the  island,  who  had  refused  to    * 
admit  hmi ;  he  accordingly  killed  a  considerable  numl>er  of 
them;  and  sallying  out  from  Poliehne*,  a  place  in  the  island, 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lesbians,  subdued  the  rest  of 
the  Chians,  the  more  easily  as  they  had  been  dreadfully  shat- 
tered by  the  sea  fight. — When  great  evils  are  about  to  visit  2T 
cither  a  t*ity  or  a  people,  the  divinity  is  wont^  to  give  some 


7  Sec  MatlKie,  Gr.  Gnmm.  p.  ZB6, 
or  tact,  578. 

8  CoDStnictian :  if  !  (Mittht»,  Gr. 
Gnunm.  p.  887.)  Ut  ftiym  4\^t  (cod< 
otrnbg  iou  use  of  the  neuter  iftingular  of 
piy^t  tor  j^mKm  or  fuydiumf,  M«  Viger»  p. 
89,  note  66.  comparu  Ukewi&e  Matthi*, 
Gr,  Gramm.  p»  666.)  irtXtimrt  yitf««'. 

9  TM*  tt*r*  riit  i»  -rf  tputfiMj^^tn  would  be 
IniQKlued,  **  by  re;t«m  of  tbe  desertion 
of  their  fleet  at  tiie  engagement ;"  1  have 
been  obliged  to  follow  the  reading,  tm 

_  M4Vf  r«rff. 

■  1  Coutructioa :    rmt  ^)t  rm  tr^xUt* 

L  VOL.  II. 


S  wtXijf^tn  Kignihei  a  tittU  lawn ,'  but 
in  thtR  piuaaije  ii  u  generally  taken  to 
be  the  name  ot  tome  town  of  Chioi. 
There  wen3  several  places  ic  called  ia 
the  Troade,  in  Crete,  &c.  hence  the  ge- 
nitive rir  x/«v,  "  Polychoe,  vtx.  that  of 
Ihe  CbiaitS  :"  so  in  v.  SO,   mri  4mXm*^rtii 

rnt  'lwM»,  "  from  the  sea,  viz.  tiiat  ol  the 
lonians." 

'  ftxiti  ri^4rnfntttutr.  The  verb  ^mtv. 
tnay  be  taLea  impersonally  j  if  not, 
unaeratand  i  liir,  with  Matthiai,  Gr* 

L 
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warning ;  and  so  were  great  tokens  shewn  to  the  Chians  pre- 
vious to  these  calamities;  on  the  one  hand,  having  sent  to 
Delphi  a  company  of  one  hundred  youths,  two  only  of  the 
number  returned  back  to  them ;  for  the  plague  attaclcing  the 
other  ninety-eighty  carried  them  off;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  sea  fight,  and  at  this  same  period, 
in  the  city  a  roof  fell  in  upon  some  lads  who  were  learning 
their  letters,  so  that  out  of  one  hundriKi  and  twenty  boys,  one 
only  escaped ;  such  were  the  signs  which  the  divinity  fore- 
shewed  to  them  :  afterwards  tlie  sea  figlit  following,  threw  the 
city  prostrate"*;  and  subsequently  to  the  sea  fight  Histiteus,  at 
the  head  of  his  Lesbians,  supervened,  and,  the  Chians  being 
alreatl)^  miserably  afflicted,  easily  made  a  conquest  of  them. — 

28  From  thence  Histiajus  oarrietl  his  arms  against  Thasiis,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  number  of  lonians  and  iEolians  ;  hut  whon  he 
wai*  seated  down  before  Thasus,  tidings  came  to  him  that  tlie 
Phoenicians  were  sailing  out  of  Miletus  to  attack  the  rest  of 
Ionia  ;  informed  of  these  circumstances  he  raised  the  siege  of 
Thasus^,  and  departed  to  Lesbos,  himself  together  with  all 
his  forces.  But  his  army  being  pressed  with  faBiine,  he 
crossed  over  from  Lesbos,  with  the  intention  of  reaping  down 
and  carrying  off  the  com  at  Atarneus  and  on  the  plain  of 
Caicus,  the  crotjs  of  which  ^  belonged  to  the  Mysians.  But 
Harpagus,  a  Persian,  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  inconsi- 
derable, happened  to  be  in  that  quarter,  who  engaging  with 
Histiieus  when  he  disembarked,  took  his  own  person,  ami 
cut  off  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 

29  Histia?UL\  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  following  manner.  The 
Grecians  having  engaged  with  the  Persians  at  Malena,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  Atarneus,  the  victory  remajned  a 
long  time  undecided '',  but  at  last  the  cavalry  coming  up 
charged  on  the  Grecian  forces;  so  that  tins  advantage  was 
the  work  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  the  Greeks  being  turned  to 
flight,  Histiwns,  who  had  hopes  that  he  should  not  be  put  to 
death  by  the  King  for  his  present  faidt,  conceived  such  a 
desire  of  life,  that  when  in  his  flight  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
Persian  soldier,  by  whom  being  secured,  he  was  on  the  point 


Gramm.  p.  775,  m  sect.  521,  2d  pan* 
gmpti.  fiXu9,  like  anutre,  with  the  in- 
finitive following,,  signiHes,  lo  be  u'onf, 

temlly,  to  throw  im  ihe  htee,  a  metaphor 

taken  iVnm  the  contests  of  athleU,     See 

iEach,  Pers.  925. 

»  Liteiall^,  '*  he  left  Thasui  untaken/' 

0  The  reader  will  ubserve.  that   ihe 


relative  r»»  ap{»liies  to  *Tr§9,  and  not  ioi 

follonetl  SchweighffiUAer's  version »  ihe 
rttcral  translation  being,  **  the  Gr«ctan& 
fought  with  t  le  Persians  for  a  consider 
able  lime/'  &c. 
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of  being  stabb^d^  he  addressed  the  soldier  in  Persian,  and 
discovered  himself,  that  he  was  Histiaeus  the  Milesian.— If,  30 
accordingly,  wlien  he  was  taken,  he  had  been  conveyed  to 
King  Darius,  he  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  have  suffered  any 
harm,  and  the  King  would  have  forgiven  him  his  fault;  but 
now,  for  that  very  reason,  and  to  the  end  that  he  might  not 
escape  punishment^  and  once  more  be  great  with  the  King, 
Artaphernes,  the  viceroy  of  Sardis,  and  Harpagus,  who  had 
taken  him,  when  he  was  brought  to  Sardis,  impaled  his  body 
in  that  place,  and  salting  the  head,  transported  it  to  King 
Darius,  at  Susa.  Darius  Iiaving  heard  of  theae  matters,  and 
blamed  those  who  had  so  acted,  because  they  had  not  brought 
Histifeus  alive  into  his  presence,  gave  orders  that  his  attendant* 
should  wash  and  ornament  the  head^  and  honourably  inter  it, 
as  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  Persians.     Such  was  the  fate  of  Histiseus. 

The  naval  armament  of  the  Persians,  after  passing  the  31 
winter  in  the  neighlxmrhood  of  Miletus,  and  set  sail  again  in 
the  second  year,  took  willi  ease  the  islands  lying  off  the  conti- 
nent, Chius,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos.  When  the  fleet  took  any 
'island,  the  barbarians  in  every  instarice  netted,  ns  it  tvere,  all 
the  inhabitants®;  this  they  do  in  the  following  manner:  each 
man  takes  another  by  the  hand,  and  so  they  form  a  cordon 
stretching ®  from  the  sea  on  the  north  to  that  on  the  south, 
and  then  march  over  the  whole  island,  hunting  up  the  inha- 
bitants. They  took  also  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  continent 
with  equal  ease  *,  excepting  that  they  did  not  net  the  inha- 
bitants, for  that  was  not  feasible. — Then  the  chieftains  of  the  32 
Persians  did  not  Ijelie  the  threats  which  they  had  pronounced 
against  the  lonians,  when  they  were  arrayed  against  them; 
for  when  they  had  got  possession  of  the  cities,  they  chose  the 
most  handsome  boys,  and  castrated  them*;  they  likewise  se- 
lected the  most  beautiful  virgins,  and  trans|X)rted  them  before 
the  King;  not  only  did  they  this,  but  they  likewise  set  fire 
to  the  cities,  together  with  the  sacred  edifices.  Thus  for  the 
third  time  the  lonians  were  reduced  to  slavery ;  the  first  time 
by  tJie  Lydians,  and  twice  consecutively  by  the  Persians'. — 


^  mt  l»arr«r  mS^trrtf  m  fimp^m^tt,  £cc.  lo  render  the  tneadin^  more  obviovt. 

CoDCeraing  the  meaning  of  *f  tmmeTHt  ^  jwra  rk  murk,  i,  9.  iuTtritftt  IS  Mi 

*ec  Vigier,  p.  456.  aud  Herman'*  ooie,  the  beguimcg  of  this  chapter. 

361.     The  constructloti  in  this  senleocc  ^  tuti  lc««tw  «»r>  iTnii  (Matthir,  Gt. 

is  erpmalfnt  to  «<  ^^^m^et  aliii§*ne  rmt  Gramm,  p.  593,  or  •^^ct.  414,  It. )  itd^j^mi 

99fNK,  m  \a,m*r^*  m^ktti*,  Ir^ynnmt  Tttff  nlt^ij^wt,   ex   viris    «unueboft  facuBntes. 

^tiranram,     See  Schweig.  Le*.  Herod.  f>chu<!t^.  Vert,  JmI, 

y  TIm  Greek  saysoaty, 'Mhey  itretcb."  ^  The  firat  invasioo,  see  i.  28;    the 

I  have  Ueeo  ohUged  to  add  a  few  words  ^ci^nd,  t.  159 ;  the  third»  vi.  21 «  2^. 
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33  The  naval  annamentj  having  departed  from  Ionia,  subdued 
all  on  the  Hellespont  on  the  left  hand  *  as  >xiu  sail  into  the 
strait ;  for  the  plares  on  the  right  had  been  already  reduced 
by  the  Persians  from  the  continent  *,  The  following  are  the 
places  on  tlie  Hellespont,  in  Europe;  the  Chersonesus^  ia 
which  there  arc  numerous  towns*  and  Perinthus^  and  the  fort 
towards  Thrace,  and  Selybira,  and  Byzantium^*  The  Bjr.j 
zantines,  accordingly,  and  the  Chalcedonians  on  the  opposil 
side,  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  Fhccnician  fleet,  but  foi 
saking  their  country,  proceeded^  in  the  ulterior  to  the  Euxn 
Pontus,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Mesambria.  TI 
Phcenicians,  after  burning  down  all  the  places  above  mentionc 
turned  their  arms  against  Proconnesus  and  Artace ;  and  afu 
ravaging  with  lire  those  towns,  sailed  back  again  to  the  Chi 
soneijus,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  citic 
which  they  Iiad  not  destroyed  in  their  former  cruise.  Thei 
did  not  however  attempt  to  sail  against  Cyzicus;  for 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  even  previously  to  the  Phamicii 
expedition,  had  been  subjected  oy  the  King,  having  capitUf^ 
lated  with  CEbares,  the  son  of  Megabazus,  and  viceroy  a^ 
Dacyleium :  with  the  exception  of  Cardia,  the  Phoenici 
took  possession  of  all  the  rest  of  the  places  in  the  Ch< 
sonesus. 

g^  Over  those  places  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and  grand 
of  Stesagoras,  was  up  to  that  lime  tyrant ;  Miltiades,  the 
of  Cypselus,  having  obtained  that  government  in  the  followi 
manner.  The  Bolonci,  a  tribe  of  tlie  Thracians,  were  i 
possession  of  that  Chersoncsus*;  these  Dolonci,  accordingly, 
being  harassed  in  war  by  the  Apsinthians,  despatcheci  ii 
Delphi  their:  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  war* 
The  Pythia  gave  them  fcjr  answer,  "  to  take  with  them  to  lead 
**  a  colony  into  the  country  that  person,  whoever  he  might 
**  be,  w^ho  should  first  invite  them  to  his  table'  as  they  went 
**  out  of  the  sacred  precinct/^  The  Dolonci,  travelhng  b 
the   sacred    way  \  crossed   the  lands  of  the  Phocians   a 


4  The  coiiat^  on  the  tcft  of  the  II tU 
lefspoDt  was  in  Europe ;  that  oq  the  right 
iu  Asia.  irrXUim,  s«e  Matthiae,  Gr. 
Gnrnm.  p.  545,  or  &ect.  390. 

»Se«v.  USteq. 

^  See  p.  I,  rtote  2,  of  this  volume. 

7  See  MttUhup,  Gr.  Granom,  p.  867, 
ar  sect.  559 »  c. 

"  Chersonr-siis  is  the  Greek  for  penin- 
ftula;  and  as  the  Thracian  Chereonesus 
was  nut  the  only  one  koown  iio  ancieot 
geography,  Herodotus  defines  it  here  by 
the  prooouo  Tmvrw* 


9  Conceroitig    the  phrate,  tri  J^tm 
umku9,  see  p.  7 r  Dote  3^  of  this  volume. 

1  There  was  a  rery  celebrated  Kacred 
wa}\  leading  frotn  Athens  to  Eteusis;  it 
caniMrt  be  the  same  to  which  HerodotuA 
aliudes  in  this  p&tsage.  This  sacred 
way  WM  probably  that  by  which  the 
Delphic  procession  travelled  from  Albens 
to  th«  oracular  ahrine.  WtsteL  and  Lot" 
chrr.  If  such  was  ihe  caM,  I  do  not  sett 
why  the  compound  km^^dw^f^m*  shot 
have  been  used  a  littla  lower  dowi 
Trumlat. 
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Boeotians^  and  as  no  one  invited  them,  turne<l  out  of  the 
road  towards  Athens. — In  Athens,  at  that  jx^riod,  Pisistratus  35 
was  in  iwsscssion  of  the  sovereign  [Mjwcr ;  nevertheless  Mil- 
tiades,  tne  son  of  Cypselus,  had  some  authority ;  he  belonged 
to  a  family  which  kept  four  horses  for  the  games',  and  was 
de*cended  originally  from  MacuB  and  JEgmUj  but  in  later 
times  of  an  Athenian  family ;  Philseus,  the  son  of  Ajax, 
having  been  the  first  Athenian  of  that  house.  This  Miltiades 
being  seated  in  the  portico  of  his  own  residence^  and  seeing 
the  Dolonci  pa^s  by,  weariog  garments  not  of  the  country, 
and  bearing  javelins,  called  to  them  ;  and  when  they  drew 
near  to  him,  he  offered  them  lodging  and  IxKird ;  the  strangers 
acceptetl,  mid  having  been  received  hospitably  by  him,  made 
knowTi  the  whole  of  the  oracle  to  him  ;  and  liaving  so  done, 
implored  him  to  obey  the  deity.  Their  words  prevailed  on 
Miltiades  as  soon  as  he  heard  them,  for  he  was  offended  at  the 
jx)wer  of  Pisistratus,  and  wished  to  get  out  of  his  way^; 
wherefore  he  forthwith  undertook  the  jouniey  to  Delphi,  to 
entiuire  of  the  oracle*  whether  he  should  do  that  which  the 
Doionci  had  intreated  him  of* — The  Pythia  having  given  the  36 
same  command  to  him  likewise^  Miltiades,  Cypj^elLis^s  son, 
who  previously  to  these  events  had  won  tlie  Olympic  prize  in 
the  lour  horse  chariot  race,  accordingly,  taking  with  him  ait 
the  Athenians  who  were  inclined  to  bear  a  share  of  the  expe- 
dition, set  sail  together  with  the  Dolonci,  and  ttiok  possession 
of  the  country  ;  and  those  who  had  brought  him  there  ap- 
pointed him  tyrant.  The  first  thing  that  Miltiades  did  was 
to  cut  off  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesos,  by  a  wall  running  from 
the  city  of  Cardia  to  Pactya,  in  order  that  tlie  Apsinthians 
might  not  Tie  able*  to  ravage  the  lands  of  his  suojects  by 
making  inroads  on  the  country.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus 
in  stades  is  six  and  thirty ;  and  reckoning  from  the  same 
isthmus,  the  Chersonesus  is  in  interior  length  four  hundred 
and  twenty  stades. — Miltiades  having  thus  erected  a  wall  37 
athwart  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  by  that  means 
repelled  the  Apsinthians,  carried  his  arms  first  against  the 
Lani[>aiacemans,  his  neighbours*;    but  those  of  Lampsacus, 


*  My  Iransliition  fu)bws  Lnrcher  and 
Schneider ;  the  original  may  meftn  no- 
thing more  thtn  tliM  th^y  kept  t'sams  ff»r 
the  chariot  race.  See'  Scbweig.  Lex. 
Herod. 

^  ifAirt^r,  "in  the  way;"  Uri)*»« 
"  ont  of  ihe  wav/' 

*  7m  p^k  ly^titt  .  .  .  hikitrfmu  The 
verb  txtt*  in  the  sense  of  p*i*»e,  Th« 
nuMlcrii  improvemcDli  in  military  fcttih- 


cation  have  shewn  the  absurdity  of  re- 
lying on  a  wall  for  defence :  the  trail 
built  by  the  Ilonians  to  North  Britain, 
and  that  giganiic  rampart  erected  by  the 
Chioe&e,  ihew  however  that  this  tnode 
of  fbrtificatioD  was  tuppoied  to  be  of 
some  effect  to  curb  the  inroad*  of  bax- 
barian'i.     TranUat. 

^  r««  X4*w£9,  of  the  leHt  bendes  the 
ApHtnthiaas.     Larcher  traulttes  these 
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having  laid  an  ambush^  took  him  prisoner.  IVliltladefi  hoir- 
ever  was  known  and  esteemed  by  Crcesus,  the  king  of  Lydia*^ 
Croesus,  having  accordingly  heard  of  what  had  taken  pi 
sent  and  commanded  the  people  of  Lampsaciis  to  set  M 
tiades  at  liberty ;  and  if  not,  he  threatened  to  cut  them 
like  a  fir  tree.  The  Lampsacenians  being  in  doubt,  and  c 
coursing*' about  what  the  phra&e  might  mean  in  which  CroBi 
threatened  that  he  would  cut  them  off  like  a  fir  tree,  at  last 
with  difficulty  one  of  the  elders,  informed  of  the  subject  in 
discussion,  shewed  the  truth,  that  of  all  trees  the  fir  is  the 
only  one  which  when  cut  off  sends  up  no  shoots,  but  com- 
pletely  dies  away.  The  inhabitants  of  Lampsacus>  being 
therefore  in  dread  of  Croesus,  liberated  Miltiades,  and 

38  hi^n  his  ways. — ^That  prince  accordingly  escaped  throu 
means  of  Croesus,  and  some  time  after  died,  without  leav 
any  p*isterity,  bequeathing  the  sovereigntj'  and  his  treasu 
to  Stesagoras,  the  son  of  his  maternal  brother  Cimon.     A 
since  his  deaths  the  people  on  the  Chersonesus  offer  sacrifii 
to  him,  as  is  the  custom  to  a  founder,  and  celebrate  gym 
and  equestrian  games,  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  no  citizen 
Lanipsacus  to  contend.     But  while  war   was  still  enduri 
against  the  Lampsaccnians,  Stesagoras  himself  had  the 
fortune  to  die*  likewise  without  issue,  being  struck  on  th 
head  in  the  prytaneuni  with  an  axe,  by  a  man  who  pretended 
to  be  ^  a  deserter,  but  in  reality  was  an  enemy,  anu  rather 
violent  ^  one  as  well. 

39  Stesagoras  having  likewise  departed  life  in  the  above 
ner,  the  Pisistratida?  sent  with  a  trireme  *  to  the  Chersones 
Miltiades^  son  of  Cimon,  and  brother  of  the  deceased  St 
goras,  to  assume  the  management  of  affairs.    The  Pisistratid 
had  shewn,  even  at  Athens,  favour  to  Miltiades,  as  if  forsooi 
I  hey  had  not  been   acconiphces  of  the   death  of  his   fath 
Cimon,   which   I   shall  shew  in  another  part  of  this  histo 
how  it  happened  ^.     Miltiades,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Chi 
nesus,  kept  in  his  house,  pretending  to  do  honour   to 


words,  '1  at  la&t/*  as  at  iti.  65.  See  the 
first  vuluroe  of  this  work,  p.  222,  note  3» 

*j  According  to  Schneiaer,  **  war  dcro 
Kr.  bekanot  uod  von  ihm  gescliiitzt." 
Scltweighicuser  expIainH  the  phrase,  '*  in 
Cru^si  notiliam  veoerat  Jlilliades.  Notui, 
Fainiliaris  fuerat  Crteso-'*  Sckweig,  I^et. 
Htroti.  K^«fVf^  rf  AuJ^»  See  the  first 
volume  of  this  work,  p,  194,  note  2. 

7  Literaliy,  **The  Lanapsaeenians 
wandering  in  tbeir  discaurscs/'  i.  e.  be- 
ing unceJtain«  not  able  to  come  lo  my 


decision."     Larchfr. 

B  Literally,   '"  it  befcl  Stc». 

9  Ttf  xiyf,    I'hc  tneaixiQg  of  this  h 
is  explained  at  p.  9,  note  2,  of 
volume. 

1  See  MaUhi«?,  Gr.  Gnuntn. 
or«ecU  457.  L 

^  See  Matthiic,  Gr.  Gnunoi. 
or  sect.  400,  e, 

^  Sec  c.  m,  a(  this  book. 


to 
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metnorv  of  his  brother  Stesagoras :  the  people  of  the  CherscK 

ncsus  hearing  of  this,  the  meo  of  authority  assembled  from 
all  parlii  out  of  the  %'^arious  cities,  and  going  in  public  proces- 
sion to  the  palace,  with  the  design  of  condoling  witli  Mll- 
tiades,  were  oy  him  thrown  into  fetters.  Miltiades,  accord- 
ingly, had  possession  of  the  Chersonesiis,  keeping  five  hundred 
mercenaries :  he  married  Hegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  Olorus, 
king  of  the  Thracians. — This  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  parsed  40 
over  therefore  into  the  Chersonesus  within  our  memory  ;  on 
his  arrival  there,  events  more  grievous  than  those  we  are  now 
speaking  of  befel  him^;  for  the  third  year  previous  to  these 
events  he  was  obliged  to  flee  before  the  Scythians,  For  the 
Scythians  nomades,  having  been  irritated  bv  King  Darius, 
collected  tlieir  forces,  and  marclied  down  as  far  as  the  Cher- 
sonesus; Miltiades,  w^ithout  abiding  the  invasion  of  those 
people,  withdrew  from  the  Chersonesus,  till  such  time  as  the 
Scythians  themselves  retired,  and  the  Dolonci  brought  him 
Imck.  The  above  ijap]>encd  therefore  in  the  third  year  pre- 
vious to  what  befel  him  at  this  period. — At  this  time,  accord-  41 
ingly,  hearing  that  the  Phoenicians  were  at  Tenedos,  he  loaded 
five  triremes  with  the  riches  he  had  ready  at  hand,  and  sailed 
away,  bound  to  Athens.  And  when  he  had  hove  out  of  the 
liarbour  of  Cardia,  he  proceeded  to  sail  down  the  gulf  Melas*, 
and  was  navigating  along  the  Chersonesus,  when  the  Phoe- 
nicians  fell  upon  his  shif>s;    Miltiades,  accordingly,  himself 


<  The  nominative  abftoJute.  S«e  Mat- 
l):ic,  Gr.  Gmmm.  p.  8€0»  or  sect.  562, 

*  Pfe\^ousIy  to  ibe  digression  respeet- 
in^  ihe  goveranjent  of  the  Chen  nesiu, 
(coiaaennng  with  c.  3t,  aniJ  ending 
with  C.  99.)  our  author  ^a&  speaking  of 
tike  attick  mtde  by  the  Pho-nicians  on 
tbil  p«rt  of  ihe  European  side  of  ihe 
lleHespODt:  this  the  rt^oder  is  requested 
to  keep  in  mind.     1.  «u^r«;  }i  •  K/^uwMf 


Z 


MtkndintM    nmf^t. 


^c.   in  which   21 


equivalent  to  Ji»  or  •U.  •"  this  Miltiades, 
iherefore,  son  to  Cimoo,  came  in  modem 
timcf  \»t'  &c.  or  otherwise  nmwr)  mxf 
be  tikea  to  iifnify,  that  he  waft  the  la&l 
of  the  founder*!  faro ily  that  had  gone 
ihithcr  till  the  time  of  lUfodotus.  2.  t« 
»«in;^«frw>  rf^myfiirvt  ji^aXtvat^Xfrn,  in 
wbkb  rk  »»ri;^ivr«  «-^^y^*T«,  '*  res 
piBflflDiB*/*  are  the  things  which  occn* 
pied  him  at  tfte  period  which  the  history 
tft  narratini^'.  that  m  to  say,  the  invasion 
of  U»c  Phff  aicians.  3.  ff I'ry  fn^  r^irtn 
H    must  ii}|rnify.  aot  three  yean  after,  but 


three  years  before.  a4  is  proved  by  the 
last  line  of  thi*  chapter,  where  the  con- 
structton  is  tilled  up,  r^/ry  frti*  w^irifM 
rM.  tic.  Larcher's  interpretation  of  this 
chapter  is  very  difierent  from  the  above  : 
'■  Miitiades,  »on  of  Ciroon,  was  but  lotely 
arrived,  where  there  happened  lo  him 
events  still  more  ^evous  than  those 
which  then  occupied  him,  (i.  e*  the 
affairs  which  ouglit  oecessanly  to  have 
busied  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 
tyranny.)  In  fact,  three  years  after 
these  events,  he  Bed  away  before  the 
Scythians,"  flic.    Trmaiitt,- 

^  This  gulf  IS  marked  in  D^Anviltes 
map  by  the  name  of  the  Siqus  Mdanis, 
a  mistake  which  has  been  copied  with 
all  due  respect  by  Butler,  Smithy  and 
most  other  Atlas  makers  of  the  present 
day.  I  sugf^ested  to  the  publisher  of 
some  small  maps  in  Oxford  the  propriety 
of  correcting  D'Anville'a  mistake  m  his 
reprint  of  the  map  ;  and  I  am  happy  Ln 
see  that  the  iuggestion  has  been  attended 
\a,     Trantlat, 
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made  his  escape  to  Iinhros  with  four  of  the  triremes,  but  the 
FkcEnicians  following  up  laid  hold  of  the  fifth.  Of  this  last 
vessel  the  commander  was  Metiochus,  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Miltiadcs,  not  boni  of  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  the  king  of 
Thrace,  but  of  some  other  woman.  This  pci^son  the  Phoe- 
nicians took  with  the  vessel,  and  hearing  fron)  him  that  he 
was  son  to  Mikiades,  conveyed  him  up  to  the  King,  imao;in- 
ing  that  they  should  much  ingratiate  themselves,  and  that, 
because  Miltiades  had  opened  his  opinion  among  the  lonians, 
advising  them  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Scythians,  when 
thev  besought  them  to  onmoor  the  bridge,  and  sail  back  to 
their  own  country"^.  But  when  the  Phcrnicians  brought  up 
Metiochus,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  Darius  did  no  injury  to  hitn, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  him  many  favours;  for  hc^i 
sented  him  with  a  house  and  estate,  and  a  Persian  wife, 
whom  several  children  were  born  to  him,  who  were  reckon 
as  Persians'.  As  for  Miltiades,  lie  proceeded  from  Imbros  to 
Athens. 

42  In  this  year  nothing  farther  than  has  been  mentioned  was 
done  by  the  Persians  hostile*  to  the  lonians ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  that  year  the  following  measures  were  taken  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  the  lonians.  Artaphernes,  the  viceroy  of  Sardis, 
having  sent  for  deputies  to  come  to  him  from  tlie  different 
towns,  compelled  the  lonians  to  make  an  agreement  among 
themselves,  that  they  would  refer  their  mutual  disputes  to 
the  sentence  of  justice,  and  not  take  them  in  their  ow^n  hands^ 
Such  was  what  he  compelled  them  to  do;  and  after  surveying 
their  lands  in  parasangs,  the  name  which  the  Persians  give  to 
a  measure  of  thirty  stades ;  having,  I  say,  measured  them  by 
that  standard,  lie  imposed  on  each  of  the  nations  tributes, 
which  have  continuea  to  be  the  same*  from  that  period 
uniformly  down  to  my  days,  as  they  had  been  imposed  by 
Artaphernes.     They  were  established   pretty  nearly   to  the 

43  same  amount  as  they  had  been  previously '. — At  the  opening 
of  spring,  tlie  rest  of  the  commandLrs  having  been  dismissed 


leff^l 


7  See  iv.  133,  136. 

6  111  at  i»  to  8ay»  ihey  enjoyed  all  ihe 
pnvilegvn  of  Persia  on. 

9  If  tfumH  f  t^«i  "  p«rUiiiiDg  lo  war . 
L  e.  hostile." 

1  Literally,  "  that  they  woutd  a  wail 
Uie  MDtence  of  justice,  and  not  carry 
artns  against  one  another."  The  mean- 
ing of  whicli  I  Uk(^  to  be  that  which  I 
have  (tiven  in  my  Iran  station.  Couctrn- 
*"&  f^*"  *•  •*^  •(>•«/•.  s*e  \'i«rer,  p.  174. 

*  mmrA  ji^^mf  ij^uv,  Of  f**9Uf,  or  &Tft- 
fUi9t  itio  toco  tnanrre  canttantfr  §t  iin- 


mcftum.     See  Vigtr,  p.  126. 

3  The  text  adds  mm!  wft  rmSrm  ftkt 
ii^vrtarc  <f*.  These  words,  according  to 
Schweighaiuser,  are  nolhiog  more  thta 
a  repetition  of  the  comroencemeol  of  the 
chapter;  aitlh  It  fu»^  ^t^t  lyinrt'lmm: 
their  mcamng  therefore  will  be,  **  aod 
those  were  the  pacific  events  that  befet 
them."  Larcher's  interpretation  is  very 
diAerc-nt:  "  cea  r^glemens  tendoient  i 
pacifier  Ics  troubles :  ihait  rt^lctmm 
emitributed  fward*  amfeannz  *^'  frm* 
Ma," 
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ai 


by  the  Ring,  Mardoiiius^  the  son  of  GobryaS)  came  down  to 
the  sea  side,  bringing  with  hini  a  vast  land  army  and  a 
numerous  body  of  naval  forces*;  he  was  young  in  years,  and 
but  lately  married  to  King  Darius'^s  daughter,  Artazostra. 
When  Mardon'tu^s,  at  the  head  of  this  armament,  was  arrived 
in  Cilicia,  he  himself,  going  on  ship-board,  proceeded  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  while  other  generals  marched  the  land 
troops  towards  the  Hellespont.  Mardonius,  having  coasted 
along  Asia*,  arrived  at  Ionia ;  and  I  anivhere  going  to  mention 
something  very  astonishing  to  those  of  the  Grecians  who  will 
not  credit  that  Otanes  proposed  as  liis  advice  to  the  seven 
Persians,  that  it  was  behoveful  the  Persians  should  have  a 
democratic  constitution^;  for  Mardonius,  having  deposed  all 
the  Ionian  tyrants,  appointed  democracies  in  the  vaiioua 
cities :  -after  so  doing,  he  liastened  on  towards  the  Hellespont. 
As  there  was  a  vast  number'''  of  ships  collected,  as  well  as  a 
numerous  body  of  land  forces,  they  crossed  over  the  strait  on 
ship-board,  and  began  their  march  o%'er  Europe,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Eretria  and  Athens. — Those  places  were  accordingly  44 
the  nominal  object  *  of  the  expedition ;  but  the  design  of  the 
Persians  being  to  reduce  as  many  ^  of  the  Grecian  cities  as 
they  might  be  able,  they  accordingly,  on  the  one  hand,  sub- 
dued by  means  of  the  fleet  the  Thasians,  although  they  had 
not  even  raised  up  their  hands  against  them;  on  the  other  hand, 
by  means  of  the  land  army  they  enslaved  the  Macedonians; 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  had  remained  free  till  then  S  for  all  the 
nations  on  this  side'  of  Macedonia  were  already  subjected  to 
them.  Then  crossing  over  from  Thasus,  the  fleet  stood  under 
land  as  far  as  Acanthus;  proceeding  from  Acanthus,  they  en- 
deavoured to  double  mount  Athos ;  but  as  they  were  sailing 
round,  a  violent  gate,  such  as  they  could  not  stand  against, 
came  upon  them  from  the  north,  and  driving  very  many  of  the 
vessels  on  the  shores  of  Athos,  shattered  them  in  a  very  dread- 
ful manner;  indeed  it  is  reported,  that  the  vessels  wrecked 


4 


*  Tliftt  ii  to  cay.  troopi  dettined  io 
enitMrk  aboard  the  ships  ;  for  every  body 
knours  that  Mardonius  could  not  have 
brought  a  Aeet  wiih  him  from  Persia  to 
Cilicia.  See  WesstJing^.  See  likewise 
Matthias,  Gr«  Gramm.  p.  935*  or  secU 
606,2. 

A  By  j4sift,  Herodotus  here  meant  the 
lower  part  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe» 
which  comprebeods  Carta  and  Lycia. 
IVnteL  Ijarcher. 

f>  ^ee  iii.  80. 

T  ;^^iyut  «^AA«v  n#«,  ecutvakat  to 
^tXkMi  mt.  See  Matlhi*,  6r.  Grtmm* 
VOL.  II. 


p.  620.  or  sect.  430.  Viger,  p.  123.  md 
^uDiuft'i  uoto  24. 

»  See  p.  9,  note  2.  of  this  volume. 

9  Sec  Matthi*.  Gr,  Grmmtn.  p.  066, 
or  sect.  461. 

1  W0H  T«rn  vrm^x"^'  **  *"  addition  to 
(Mdtthie,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  911,  or  sect. 
590.  /k)  those  who  were  already  tub- 
jtrted** 

s  This  expression  must  be  taken  in 
allusioQ  to  the  Pendaos,  (unless  w«  read 
UrK.)  who  already  were  in  poesesaion 
of  1  hrace. 
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aoiounted  to  about  ^  three  hundred,  and  the  intjn  lost  to  al] 
twenty  tliousand:  for  as  that  sea  near  Athos  abounds  in  nn 
sters,  some  were  carried  oW  and  destroyed  by  those  a»imi 
others  were  dashed  against  the  rocks ;  many  of  theui  did  n 
know  how  to  swim,  and  so  perished ;  otljers  died  of  the  col 

45  Sucli  was  the  miserable  fate  of  the  naval  equipment, — Mei 
while  Mardonius  and  the  land  troops  carryiug  on  the  war 
Macedonia,  the  Brygi  Thraciansfcll  upon  them  by  night,  kilL 
many  of  their  number,  and  "wounded  Mardonius  himself;   y 
neither  thd  tliose  people  escape  servitude  from  the  Persii 
for  Mardonius  did  not  withdraw  from  that  quarter  till  he 
reduced  them.     However,  when  he  had  subjected  these  " 
he  marched  his  army  back,  having  suffered  a  discoi 
both  in  Iiis  lainl  trtxips  from  the  Brygi,  and  in  his  navi 
Athos.     This  exj>edition  having  fought  with  such  disgriicej 
success  retreated  into  Asia. 

46  In  the  second  year  after  these  events*,  Darius  first  sent 
messenger  to  the  Thasians,  who  were  falsely  accui^ed  by  th< 
neighbours  of  meditating  a  rebellion,  and  commanded  th«  ^ 
to  throw  down  their  wall,  and  take  their  ships  to  AbderaT 
for  the  Thasians,  in  consecjuence  of  their  having  been  be- 
sieged by  Histia?us,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  having  a  ^Ktti 
revenue,  turned  their  wealth  to  account  in  build'mg 
vessels,  and  throwing  up  a  stronger  wail  around  their  cil 
Their  income  proceeded  from  the  continent  ^,  and  from  th< 
mines;  at  least,  from  the  gold  mines  at^  Scapte  Hyle  pi 
ceeded  in  all  eighty  talents;  from  those  in  Tliasus  itself  pi 
ceeded  a  revenue  somewhat  less  than  the  al>ove,  but  so  gi 
still,  that  the  Thasians,  who  were  exempt  from  taxes  on 
produce  of  their  lands,  obtained  every  year  from  thecontin« 
and  their  mines  a  total  of  two  hundred  talents,  and  when 

47  revenue  was  at  the  highest,  three  hundred. — I  myself  hj 
likewise  seen  those  mines;  and  the  most  wonderful  of  tht 
by  far  were  those  which  the  Pha*nicians  discovered,  « 
together  vnih  Thasus,  colonized  that  island,  which  now 
ceives  its  name  from''  this  Thasus  the  Phcrnician,  Th< 
Phoenician  mines  are  in  Thasus,  between  a  place  coll 
j^nyra  and  Coenyra,  and  opposite  to  Samothrace;  it  h 
large  mountain,  thrown  about  m  the  search  af/er  ores.  St 
therefore  is  tliat  mine.     The  Thasians,  in  obedience  to 


'  See  MaUhlce,  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  893,     Tbucyd.  i.  100. 


or  sect.  68 1< 


^Si^e  Mai; his,  Or.  Gmnim. 


*  S*e  Matthw,  Gr.  Gramm,  p.  478,  or  stct.  270.  and  p.  920,  or  sect- 
or g^jct.  334.  T  I*;,   not  AW,    Sec   Maithie, 

^  The  ThasiaoB  had  some  mioet  aod  Grftmm.  p.  898,  Or  sect  5S4. 
excellefit  lands  on  the  Thracian  coast. 
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orders  of  the  King,  pulled  down  their  wall,  mid  took  all  their 
ships  to  Abdera. 

Subjsequently  to  this,  Darius  began  to  make  trial  of  what  48 
were  the  intentions  of  the  Greeks,  whetlier  to  carry  on  war 
against  hiuiself,  or  to  'deliver  themselves  up.  He  therefore 
sent  heralds  round  in  Greece,  appointing  diiferent  indi^duals 
to  go  to  different  places,  and  commanding  them  to  demand 
earth  and  water  for  the  King.  Thest  therefore  he  sent  into 
Greece.  Other  heralds  he  likewise  sent  round  to  the  cities 
on  the  sea  shore  tributary  to  himself,  with  orders  to  build 
kmg  ships  and  transports^  fit  to  carry  horses. — Those  people  49 
accordingly  made  the  due  preparations:  and  to  the  heralds 
who  went  into  Greece,  several  of  the  continental  nations  gave 
what  the  Persian  King  demanded,  and  ail  the  islanders  whom 
they  visited,  and  made  the  demand  to,  did  the  same.  Not  ^ 
only  did  the  other  islanders,  accordingly»  give  earth  and 
water  to  Darius,  but  even*  the  ^'Kginetse  also:  when  they  had 
acted  in  that  manner,  the  Athenians  forthwith  threatened 
them  with  war,  imagining  that  the  j^ginetse  had  acceded  to 
the  demand  out  of  spite  ^towards  them,  in  order  to  oirry  war 
against  them  in  company  with  the  Persian ;  and  eagerly 
laying  hold  on  the  opportunity,  and  proceeding  to  Sparta, 
tbey  accused  the  JEginetm  of  what  they  had  done  ^  to  betray 
Greece. — In  consequence  of  this  im|>caclimcnt,  Cleomenes,  50 
the  son  of  Anaxandridcs,  who  was  king  of  Sparta,  crossed 
over  to  jEgina,  in  the  intention  of  seizing  those  of  the 
jKgineta?  who  were  most  to  blame.  But  when  he  atteniptetl 
to  seize  them,  several  of  the  JEgineioi  opposed  him,  and 
among  others*  Crius,  the  son  of  Polycritus,  in  particular, 
who  aeclared,  "  he  should  take  away  with  impunity  '  none  of 
**  the  ^gineta?,  for  that  he  was  doing  this  witliout  the  autho- 
•*  rity  of  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta,  but  was  bribed  by  the 
*'  money  of  the  Athenians  ;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  come 
"  to  make  the  seizure  accompanied  by  the  other  king/**  These 
words  he  spoke  by  command  of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  there- 
fore, compelled  to  withdraw  from  /Egiua,  enquired  of  Crius 
what  was  his  name;  he  told  him  the  truth  ;   when  Cleomenes 


said  to  him,  '*  Now,  without  delay,  tip  thy  horns  with  brass,  O 
"  Crius  ^  for  thou  wilt  have  great  woes  to  bear/'— *But  *  in 


B  jm)  li^  «W.     ^iger,  p.  398,  note. 

9  IW  ^fiVj  Ij^tfrmt.  *"  aimiog  ftgamst 
th«TD." 

*  »mTny0^i7¥  «  ruif*  See  Matthiie, 
Or.    (ifamm.    p.   491,    or   sect.    347, 

«  4f  H  U.    Sc«  Matrlii^r  Gr,  Gramtn. 
p.  916,  oT*ect.  694»  I. 
^  X**V*^*'   Sec  Herman's  Mtisfaclory 


great 

explanAtiOQ  of  x'^k*"*  AdnoU  \n  Yig, 
207. 

4  Crius  si^iiies  a  ram.  This  pun, 
like  most  others,  bids  defiance  lo  txaus- 
laiioD.  J  X^mL  ajijhjfies  O  Ham.  I  have 
folbwed   Scbaefer's  accentuation,  Kfh.. 

*  fJcrodotusinlerrajiL^ltisnarTalive,  to 
speak  of  the  aaliioity  of  the  kings  of 
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Sparta,  at  that  time,  Deniaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston^  who  had 
remained  at  home,  was  calumoiating  Cleomenes :  this  person 
was  likewise  king  of  the  Spartans,  but  belonging  to  an  inferior 
family  to  the  other;  nut  that  it  was  in  any  other  respect 
inferior,  for  both  princes  sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
origin ;  but  the  branch  of  Eurystlienes  was  in  some  measure 
more  honoured  by  reason  of  seniority, 
£53  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  what  all  the,  poets 
affirm,  state  that  Aristodemus,  the  bob  of  Aristoraacbus,  the 

frand&on  of  Cleoda^us,  the  great-grandson  of  Hyllus,  being 
ing,  brought  them  himself  to  the  country  which  they  noir 
possess,  and  not  the  sons  of  Aristodemus.  That  *  no  long 
time  after,  Aristodemus"'s  wife,  whose  name  was  Argeia, 
brought  forth;  they  say,  that  this  woman  was  daughter  to 
Auteaion,  the  son  of  Tisamenus,  grandson  of  lliersander, 
great-grandson  of  Polynices ;  this  woman,  accordingly,  brought 
forth  twins;  and  Aristodemus,  liaving  looked  upon  the  chil- 
dren, died  of  disease.  That  the  Lacedaemonians  of  th 
days  resolved,  according  to  custom,  to  make  the  eldest  of  t 
children  their  king ;  that  they  knew  not  however  which  lb 
ought  to  take,  as  the  infants  were  alike,  and  of  equal  sixe 
bein^  unable  to  determine,  they,  either  then  or  previously*! 
asked  the  mother,  who  they  represent  to  have  said,  '*  that  nci- 
**  ther  did  she  know  them  apart,^  though  well  knowing',  she 


fiil- 

i 


Lacedjcmon.  He  resumes  it  tl  c,  61« 
Lercher, 

^  All  the  ioj^aitives  in  tliU  chapter 
dep«Dd  upon  kiy*!^*  At  the  begiuning: 
I  maJce  tliis  observation  far  reasons  which 
I  have  stated  at  p.  142.  nolc  1,  of  the 
first  voltimc  of  this  work.     Trajulat. 

^J8  ji«J  r^i  r«vr«tf.  I  hnvefoUowfd 
Bchweiglueuter,  whose  explanation,  al- 
though  not  one  of  those  which  imme- 
diately extorts  the  assent  of  common 
sense,  is  the  best  I  have  yet  met  with. 
The  preceding  words,  says  be,  are  suf- 
ficient to  induce  us  to  infer  that  some 
respectable  men  were  scat  to  inspect  the 
infants,  and  see  which  was  the  elder: 
after  io^cting  the  children,  and  finding 
that  the  similarity  of  frame,  and  equality 
of  strength,  hindered  them  from  making 
any  distinction  between  the  babes,  they, 
eitner  after  the  exaroioalion,  or  perhaps 
before,  made  enquines  of  <ho  mother; 
indeed  one's  own  good  sense  would,  I 
should  suppose,  point  out  that  as  the 
nsofit  obvious  and  ready  mode  of  ascer- 
tumiiig  the  question  ;  if  that  failed,  then 
it  woold  have  been  necessary  to  se« 
which  of  th«  iofants  was  the  strongest, 


from  tlie  determiaatioa  of  which,  tha 
eldest  might  in  all  probability  have  been 
fixed  itpon,  as  the  mOi>t  vigoioas  and 
stout  of  twins  is  geneially  tbe  one  which 
first  issues  from  the  womb  of  the  molher. 
Larcher,  who  follows  Wesseiing,  iran^ 
laies,  *•  ue  pouvant  pas  plus  qu'at 
vant  dtstinguer  Taine  da  cadet:' 
iv;«^  abU  tinjf  more  t/wcn  hef^airt;  to  dU 

fuiih  belu-ren  the  elder  and  th€  yaungtr^ 
n  this  passage,  as  in  vii»  I  . 
these  scholars  suppose  au  ellipsis  of 
ftixktr,  concerning  which  the  student 
may  refer  to  \'iger,  p.  330,  v,  and  pw 
324,  note  •,  of  the  same  work.  Vale* 
kenaer  understands  the  words  in  tbt  saiDC 
sense  as  Schweighieitser,  but  does  ooc 
see  how  they  can  stand  in  th^  prcseat 
situation  ;  tliey  would  apply  better,  says 
be,  higher  up  :  WiHrrm  A  t*»  ^Aurri- 
hift*9  r«  rimtm,  (4  *mi  r^  vavr^it,)  9*»ty 
Ttkturmf.  The  plan  of  illustratioa  1  hare 
endeavoured  to  follow  in  these  diffi- 
cult paSvsages  15,  to  place  befure  tb« 
reader  aH  the  conjectures  wortb  notke* 
and  then  to  leave  him  to  form  liii  otri 
judgment.     TramUl, 

t  ttimmv  ^1  mmi  ri  aflffs  ASytiv  vsri^B* 
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said  8o,  in  the  intention  that  if  possible'  both  might  he  kings. 
That  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  consequence  puzzled,  and 
therefore  sent  to  Delphi,  to  enquire  what  they  must  do.  That 
the  Pythia  bade  them  **  take  both  the  children  for  king8,  and 
**  honour  more  the  tlder."  Such  they  sfiy  was  the  answer 
the  Pythia  returned  to  them ;  and  the  Laccdgemonions  being 
none  the  less  embarrassed  to  discover  the  elder  of  them,  an 
inhabitant  of  Messene,  whose  name  was  Panites,  made  a  sug- 
gestion to  them.  They  declare,  that  this  Panites  suggested 
llje  following  to  the  Lacediemonians :  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
mother^  and  watch  which  of  the  infants  she  would  wash  and 
feed  the  first ;  and  if  she  was  found  ^  always  to  act  alike  in 
that  respect,  they  would  then  be  in  possession  of  all  they  were 
searching  after,  and  wished  to  find  out*;  but  if  the  mother 
herself  varied,  acting  differently  at  different  times',  it  would 
evident,  that  even  she  herself  knew  nothing  more  than 
ey  of  the  business,  and  therefore  they  must  turn  upon  some 
other  path.  Then,  accordingly,  the  Spartans,  following  the 
suggestion  of  the  Messenian,  observing  that  the  mother  of 
Aristodemus's  children,  not  knowing  tor  what  purpose  she 
was  watched,  took  up  uniformly  the  first,  giving  it  the  pre- 
cedence of  watching  and  feeding,  took  the  infant  so  honoured 
by  its  niother  as  being  the  elder,  and  brought  him  up  in  the 
public  palace,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Eurysthenes,  and  to 
the  younger  that  of  Procles.  They  go  on  to  fitafe,  that  when 
grown  up,  these  princes,  brothers  though  they  were,  were  at 
variance  with  one  another  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
lives,  and  that  tho!?e  sprung  from  them  have  continued  to  be 
the  same'. — The  above  is  related  by  the  Laced eemonians  only  53 
among  the  Grecians :  the  following  details  I  write,  on  whicK 
the  Grecians  *  hi  general  agree ;  namely,  that  those  kings  of 


The  words  «^  Ba^rtt.  occurnog  here  and 
ID  i.  191,  are  by  some  liken  to  be  equi> 
valenC  loT^mXnfu,  r«  uTfiuti,  Scbwtig- 
lugmaer  takes  m*i  ri  m<ifrm  ia  both  pat- 
ia^9  U  sigsifytng.  fuam  Riajiin«,  <yptime, 
fnMferrimtf  the  attick  bein^  used  pleo> 
imtMly^  BA  ta  r*  »»riMm,  for  iDStancei 
intfttd  of  avriu,  coocemtag  which 
fbrtNology,  wte  Matlhisc,  Gr.  Grarom, 

S,  408,  or  iecL  282.  and  Vigcr,  p.  18, 
nt  column  of  the  note.  From  this 
double  feigniilcatioD  attiibuted  to  r*  **^rm 
miitei  a  double  conatmction ;  1.  i<l««c» 
ftkt  mmi  kiyut  r^  **^r«  (»«r«)  nvrm 
^iP^MUp  tAik  AV^r  limytwii^MUw)  **  allhough 

aAM  likcwi&e  to  sute  the  trutit  respecting 
these  mitten,  she  said,"  &c.  2.  •<)««•* 
^  iMi)  fW  «if*«  (•^O  **y«»  ruvTM, 


**  tliough  knowing  perfectly  w^il,  she 
said  these  things,'   &c.      Transiat, 

«  J  mmff  equivalent  to  il  Ivtmr*,  8«e 
p»  13,  note  7,  of  ihi»  volume. 

9  See  Maithis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  631, 
or  sect.  •548,  6. 

i  That  is  to  «ay»  if  she  always  washed 
and  suckled  one  and  the  same  child  Brst, 
thev  might  coaelude  he  was  the  eldest, 
which  was  all  they  wanted  to  find  out. 

8  •'  Doing  in  turns." 

•^  yt»tftit»^  in  I  be  pijllciple»  See 
Matthw,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  B39t  or  secL 
562,  1.  itf^mvrmit  idvefO  instead  of  ad- 
jective. See  Matlhis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
933,  or  sect.  604. 

*  Literally.  '*  related  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  Grecians."     Larcher  appean 


J 
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the  Dorians,  up  to  Perseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  without  reck< 
ihe  god  *,  are  correctly  enumerated  by  the  Greeks,  and 
to  have  been  Grecians ;  for  even  from  that  early  date  they  wete 
ranked  amonf^  the  Helens.  I  have  said,  "  up  to  Perseus,^  and 
have  not  taken  matters  higher  up,  for  this  reason,  because  there 
IB  no  mortal  sire  named  for  Perseus,  as  Amphitryon  of  Her- 
cules ;  I  have  therefore  with  propriety,  and  for  good  re^asoo, 
said  **  up  to  Perseus ^"  But  if  we  reckon'  their  progeniuvs 
upwards*  from  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  the  ciiiefa  o£ 
the  Dorians  are  evidently  *  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  above 
tlierefore  is  ihc  genealogy  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
54<  Greeks*^ — As  tlie  tradition,  however,  of  the  Persians 
Perseus  himself,  who  was  an  Assyrian,  and  not  P< 
forefathers,  became  Grecian ;  but  the  ancestors  of  Acl 
who  had  no  kinship  with  Perseus  *,  were,  at  any  rate, 

55  Grecians  state,  Egyptians. — But  enough  of  this  subject*: 
to  the  reason  wheretore  being  Egyptians,  and  aftei*  performing 
what  exploits,  they  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dorians^  I 
omit,  since'  those  matters  have  been  treated  of  by  others. 
But  I  sliall  make  mention  of  those  things  which  others  h«v» 
not  touched  upon. 

56  The  Spartans,  therefore,  have  given  the  following  prercigii. 
tiTes  to  tneir  kings ;  two  sacerdotal  oliices,  that  of  Jo      * 
dsemonian,  and  of  Jupiter  Ccelestis;  the  privilege  of  i 
war  against  whatever  country  they  may  choose ;  this  prii 
none  of  the  Spartans  must  infringe,  as  othcrwi?>e*  he   fa 
under  a  curse  *.     When  in  the  field  the  kings  march  first 


to   have   reid,  tutrm  7«i   Xiyifttt*    vr^ 

'EkK^it,  "  accardiag  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  Grecians/' 

A  Jupiter,  of  wliom  FerwuB  was  said 
to  be  the  son.     Larcher. 

0   Construction :    Klit    Z*    fiixi*    '*'"'' 

7  Soe  Matthiv,  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  544, 
or  Beet.  390,  6. 

8  See  Matthie.  Gr  Gramm.  p.  831. 

9  literally,  *'haviDg  nothing  common 
with  Perseus  in  respect  of  atfinity."  I 
take»  witll  Schweighsuser,  ifsttXiyut  in 
the  tense  of  "  eomiuune  aliquid  habere." 
I  am  at  a  luaa  to  guess  how  Larchef 
xoBst  have  construed  ihia  passage:  his 
tranilatiou  is,  *'  they  agree  likefviae  there 
was  no  kind  of  aiiinity  between  Penctia 
and  the  ancestors  of  Acri^ins."  Ttunulat. 

I  "  Let  tl^ese  things  he  said  concern- 
ing ihfm/' 
^  See  Mahhtc,  Gr.  Gramm«  p.9&0i 


^  Very^many  of  the  infioitivei  ia 
and  the  following  chapter*  wtt  goveti 
by  the  first  sentence  iu  this  chapter ; 
make  this  observation,  Lfecanse,  ai  ' 
I  wish  to  conyey  as  well  a     ' 
meaning  of  Uerodotns  in  I 
not  by  any  meaoa  my  <l«airc  .^. 
my  junior  readers  with  what 
impropcfly  c^  a  literal  traaali 
am  therefore    obliged    to    sacrifice 
teneneis  of  the  Greek  to  the  idiom 
the  lani^age  1  wril«  in*     Trcmdm, 

4  <;  II  ^i,  j^  Vigcr,  p.  40«i 
note  32,  in  the  same  p*f**  To  MS 
for  the  negative  ftk,  it  is  proposed  hf 
Zeunius  to  BU  up  M>me  etliptis ;  Ua  \Mf 
stance.  •/  ^  fui  tuXm^iut*  7;^wri.  TVansirt. 

^  We  have  already  more  than  onee 
had  to  speak  of  tbc  enageea  -y  this  feenn 
appears  to  havs  b«en  appUad  to  such  as 
were  publicly  cursed.  This  e«rsMa«y 
takes  place  sometimes  in  modem  Grseofw 
At  no  great  distance  from  Athens  there 
SB  a  large  btap  of  Meoos :  it  wis  lanBc4 
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the  advance^  and  the  last  in  the  retreat;  and  one  hundred 
qiioeeii  men  serve  them  as  a  guard  in  war ;  in  the  expcditloiiii 
ftey  use  as  many  victims  as  they  list ;  and  of  all  the  sacrificed 
animals  they  receive  the  skins  and  chines.     So  mucli  for  the 

Ijtivileges  they  enjoy  in  war  time. — The  following  other  privi-  57 
egcs  they  have  in  time  of  peace.  If  any  one  tnake  a  sacritice 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  the  kings  take  the  pre- 
cedence of  seats  at  the  feast ;  they  are  served  the  first,  each 
receiving  a  portion  of  all  double  of  that  of  the  other  guests*. 
They  perform  the  libations  the  first ;  the  skins  of  the  sacri- 
ficedf  animals  belong  to  tfiem  ;  moreover,  at  every  new  moon, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  month '',  a  perfect  victim  is 
given  to  each,  at  the  public  charge,  to  be  offered  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  together  with  a  medimnus  of  flour,  and  a  Laconian 
quart  of  wine ;  at  all  the  lists  the  first  seats  belong  to  them ; 
it  is  with  them  to  appoint  such  of  the  citizens  as  they  clioose 
proxcni*;  and  each  has  the  privilege  of  naming  two  Pythii ; 
the  Pythii  are  persons  sent  to  consult  the  deity  at  Delphi, 
who,  as  well  as  the  kings,  live  at  the  public  charge.  When 
tlie  kings  do  not  come  to  the  nieal,  two  choenixes  of  flour 
and  a  cotyle  of  wine  are  sent  to  the  hoitses  of  each ;  and 
when  they  are  present  a  double  commons  of  every  thing  is 
given  to  them  ;  in  the  same  manner  they  are  honoured  when- 
ever invited  to  the  table  of  private  individuals.  It  is  their 
privilege  to  keep  the  oracles  that  are  pronounced ;  but  the 
Pythii  *  must  likewise  be  informed  of  them.  The  kings  alone 
decide  on  the  following  subjects  only ;  in  respect  to  a  virgin 
heiress,  who  is  to  marry  her',  unless  however  her  father  has 


oit  ihe  followiDg  occasion:  a  reprobiite 
Graek  had  betrayed  his  countrymen  to 
the  Turks-,  the  inhabitauls  in  con«- 
queoce  raised  tlie  pile,  each  throwing 
ft  ctonvt  and  proiioundng  the  word  ann- 
Ihtmm  against  their  renegade  citizen. 
This  account  1  received  from  Motisieur 
Fauvelte.  the  French  coo»u1  at  Athetis. 
a  man  equally  entitled  to  respect  by 
h)i    private   virtue;)    and    hts    talvnta. 

*  Cooatruclion ;  xaJ  tirj  rsvnr*  (rtU 
9i/ttmmt  rk  s^iA)  A^j^tvim,  he,  "and 
iJiat  thoce  who  serve  the  fle«h  shall  begin 
by  them,  giving  to  each  of  them  (i.  e. 
the  kings)  t«iice  as  much  of  every  thing 
aa  to  the  others," 

7  Literally,  '*aod  th6  seventh  (iay»  of 
fte  current  («^v«^#«m  iiwuiiru,  Inetyii) 


•The  IJMf  waa  one  who  received  a 


friend,  fltc.  on  his  journ^,  or  vice 
vena<  The  n^i^lMf  waa  charged  by  thff 
»tate  to  receive  the  ambassadors  or  de- 
puties from  princes  or  towns.  The 
Grecian  states  bad  al&o.  in  the  towns 
to  which  they  sent  dcpuliac  froqueiilly* 
some  authorized  persons  with  whom  tno 
denuties  lodjced ;  these  ^ere  likewise 
called  proxeiki.  The  protcnus  not  only 
lodged  the  «Dbiaii«ors.  but  he  wat^ 
likewise  chsrged  by  the  republic  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  to  procure  them  an  audienoe^  Lar- 
thet. 

9  Those  who  were  sent  to  consult  tli« 
oracle  at  Delphi  were  call($d  ittr^^rti 
at    Lacediemon    they  were   ealleti    the 

1  Literally,  'Mo  whom  it  belongs  to 
have  her.** 
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affiaiiced  her ;  in  respect  likewise  to  the  public  highways ;  and 
whenever  any  one  wishes  to  adopt  a  child,  that  must  be  done 
in  presence  of  the  kings :  they  likewise  sit  in  council  with  the 
senators,  who  are  twenty-eight ;  if  they  do  not  go  there,  those 
of  the  senators  most  nearly  connected  with  them  exerciw  . 
the  royal  prerogative,  giving  tw^o  votes,  and  a  third  in  thejj^H 

58  own  nanic, — The  above  are  the  privileges  granted  to  the  kin^l^ 
by  the  commonwealth  of  the  Spartans  during  their  life:  at 
their  death  the  following  honours  are  shewn  them  :  some  hor^ 
men  convey   infonnation  of  what  has  happened  throughout 
the  whole  of  I^aconia ;  while  in  the  city  some  females  ^JQ^^ 
round  strike  on  a  caldron*     When,  accordingly,   this   tak^^| 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  out  of  every  house  two  free  persons,     ' 
II  man  and  a  woman,  should  wear  the  garb  of  nioumiDg 
unless   they   do   so  heavy  fines  are  enforced.     The  cust 
observed   with    regard   to   the   death  of  kings  is   the 
with   the  Lacedaemonians  as  with   the  barbarians*  of  A 
(and  indeed  most  of  the  barbarians  have  the  same  usages 
respect  to  the  death  of  their  kings;)  for  when  a  king  of  the 
Laceda?monians   dies,    it    becomes    necessary    that    from    the 
whole  of  Laceda^monia,  besides  the  Spartans,  a  certain  num- 
ber* of   the  inhabitants  should  attend   the  funeral.     When, 
accordingly,  several  thousands  of  those  persons  and  of  Helots 
have  collected  in  one  and  the  same  place,  promiscuously  with 
the  women,  tjiey  strike  violently  tfieir  foreheads,  ana  utter 
loud  lamentations,  uniformly  declaring  the  last  to  have  been 
the  best  of  the  kings  gone  by  ^.     Should  the  king  die  in  the 
field,  they  prepare  his  image,  and  bring  it  out  on  an  elegant 
couch.     After  they  have  performed  tlie  sepulture,  there  is 
public  meeting  among  them  for  ten  days,  nor  does  the  ma 

59  St  racy  sit^  but  they  mourn  diiring  those  days. — The 
dtemonians  have  likewise  the  following  other  point  of  rese 
blance  with   the  Persians.     When  at  the  decease  of  a   ki 
another  one  is  appointed,  the  successor  forgives  such  of  tlie 
Spartans  as  owe  any  debts  to  the  king  or  to  the  state.     And 


ling  51 
istodH 

cs  ii^l 


2  The  letm  m*rm/iuctntr4at  seems  to 
ttnply,  that  they  were  lo  cover  them- 
lelvea  with  dirt. 

3  mnJrit  mmi  tmVi  ^.  See  Matthte, 
Gr.  Gramm.  p,  538,  oc  sect.  3»6.  I. 

*  Coiistruciion ,  Irikr  yii^  mir§0ir^ 
0m^iX.iu(    AmMtimifntitiw,    iit    »tmymmrr«vf 

in  which  mfi0/^  must  be  lakea  abso- 
lutely, "  in  a  certain  or  defined  number," 
See  Schweig.  Lex.   Herod,  an^  Valck. 


1 


Not. 

5  LjtcrtUy,  "declaring  alwiyt 
last  of  the  king^  deceased,"  &£•  Re* 
ipectin^  the  demrtoDstrative  protwun  in 
tiiiai  and  the  following  sentence,  am 
MaUliiflB,  Gr.  Gramon.  p.  674,  675. 

^  ifX'^f*'h  ni^^Qs  generally.  Ihc  eld 
tioa  of  magistrates,  made  j^early  by 
people   assembled,      Schneider    ajipi 
the  same  signification  in  this  paasa 
"nor   is  any   election    of   maffist 
held." 
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likewise  among  the  Persians  the  king  newly  made  forgives  all 
the  cities  the  tribute  they  owed  previous  to  his  accession. — In  00 
the  following  respect  the  Lacedaniionians  are  likewise  similar 
to  the  Egyptians^.  The  heralds,  flute-players,  and  cooks, 
inherit  the  professions  of  their  fathers:  the  nute-player  is  the 
son  of  a  flute-player,  the  cook  of  a  cook,  and  the  herald  of  a 
herald ;  nor  do  other  persons,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of 
their  voice,  apply  to  the  last  profession,  and  so*  exclude  the 
heralds*  sons ;  but  all  exercise  their  fathers'  business.  So  it 
is  with  those  matters. 

At  this  time^  therefore,  when  Cleomenes  wa^  at  ^gina,  61 
and  providing  for  the  common  good  of  Greece,  as  well  as  his 
own  ,  Demaratus  cakimniated  him,  not  so  much  out  of  aifec- 
tion  towards  the  ^ginctte,  as  being  inspired  by  envy  and 
hatred.  Cleomenes,  on  his  return  from  /Egina^  conceived  the 
project  of  deposing  Demamtus  from  the  sovereignty,  found* 
mg*  his  enterprise  against  him  on  the  following  circumstance. 
Ariston  was  king  of  Sparta,  and  though  he  had  married  two 
wives,  no  offspring  was  born  to  him ;  and  as  he  imagined  he 
himself  was  not  the  cause  thereof,  he  married  a  third  wife ; 
he  married  her  after  the  follomng  manner.  He  had  a  friend, 
a  Spartan,  one  whom  Ariston  was  more  attached  to  than  to 
any  other  of  the  citizens;  this  man  had  a  wife  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  women  of  Sparta,  one  also'  who 
from  being  the  most  ugly  !iad  become  the  most  beautiful. 
For  being  ugly  in  form,  her  nurse,  seeing  she  was  the  daugh* 
ter  of  wealtny  parents,  although  deformed,  and  likewise  ob- 
serving that  the  parents  regarded  her  form  as  a  calamity, 
seeing  all  this,  1  say,  the  nurse  adopted  the  following  plan. 
She  carried  her  every  day  to  the  temple  of  Helen,  which  is  in 
the  place  called  Thcrapna^,  above  the   Phoebcian  precinct. 


7  Sc«  i.  c.  166. 

8  CoDsUuction :  cw  ««rl  km^9'(*f*tun> 

«XXm  mmtm  rit  rmrf^nt  (rAf  ri;t;iwf)  in- 
TtXiai/ri. 

9  The  hUtorv,  ittterrupied  at  c.  62,  is 
here  resumed.' 

1  Sometkiog  of  this  meaning  is  per^ 
bttps  implied  by  the  compound  \erb. 
ScnweighaeuMrr  and  Sotmeuier  explain 
merely,  '•  ipplying  his  efforts  to  pro- 
cure,   ice. 

2  Iwifim^iK  Larcher  quotes  Julius 
Pollux,  i'u  4.  §.  300.  to  pit)ve  thai  tri- 
fim^it  m«aju»  an  action  bmagbt  aeaiost 
a  p«r9on  "Mrho  pretends  to  be  of  a  family 
lie  does  not  belong  to:  his  translatioD, 
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following  that  of  L.  V^alla,  is,  "  briiigln| 
an  action  against  him  on  the  subject  I 
am  going  to  meoLioo/'  Scbweighafoser, 
in  his  Latin  version,  understands  Wifim^tt 
in  the  sense  of  aditui:  "  making  to  him- 
self a  way  to  come  upon  him  (i,  e.  to 
attack)  by  the  following  oppoftunily :" 
this  is  likewise  tlie  interpr<;t4tiun  of 
Schneider,  Lastly,  in  the  Lex*  Herod, 
it  is  proposed  to  interpret  the  same 
word,  "  iJie  foundation  or  ground  ou' 
which  any  one  proceeds  to  do  so  and 
so." 

3  jtrni  rMMTm.   See  MatthiK,  Gr»  Gram, 
p,  680,  or  sect.  47 1,  7. 

4  See  MAtthio:,  Gr.  Graniin.  p.849» 
or  sect  556,  3. 


N' 


Every  liiue  that  the  nurse  brought  the  child,  s!ie  placed  her 
before  the  image,  and  ituplorea  the  goddess  to  aeliver  the 
child  from  her  deformity.  Aud  one  day,  as  the  nurse  was 
going  out  of  the  temple,  it  is  said,  that  a  woman  ^  appeared 
before  lier,  and  that  the  woman  so  appearing  asked  her  what 
she  was  carrying  in  her  arms^  when  the  other  Diade  answer, 
that  she  was  carrying  an  infant ;  the  woman  bade  her  shew  it 
her,  but  the  nurse  refused,  as  it  was  forbidden  her  by  the 
parents  to  »hew  the  child  to  any  one^  But  the  woman 
earnestly  besought  her  to  shew  it;  whereupon  the  nurse* 
seeing  the  woman  made  much  of  beholding  the  infant,  accord- 
ingly shewed  it*  The  woman,  after  touching  the  head  of  th« 
infant,  said,  "  she  should  exceed  in  beauty  "^  all  the  women  of 
"  Sparta/'  From  that  day,  it  is  said,  the  child's  features 
changed.  Ami  finally,  wheu  she  was  arrived  at  marriag^iblc 
estate,  Agetus,  the  son  of  Alceidas^  married  her ;    this  wa* 

62  Aristou's  friend  I  have  mentioned. — Now  the  love  of  thif 
woman  inflamed  Aristou,  so  that  he  devised  the  foUowiilf^ 
scheme.  He  himself  engaged  to  give  his  friend,  whose 
wife  she  was,  as  a  present,  any  one  thing  of  all  that  he 
possessed,  which  he  might  select,  and  persuaded  his  friend  to 
offer  the  like  to  him.  The  other,  having  no  anxiety  on  hia 
wife's  account,  as  he  saw  that  Ariston  had  already  a  >rife, 
assented  to  this  proposal ;  and  both  parties  bound  each  other 
to*  the  agreement  by  oath.  Afterwards  Ariston  gave  to 
Agetus  thnt  portion  of  his  possessions,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  he  selected ;  and  he  himself,  requiring  that  the  like 
should  be  done  by  his  friend,  then  attempted  to  take  away  bis 
wife,  but  Agetus  declared,  that  ^^ntli  the  reserv'e  of  that  one 
possession  he  had  assented  to  all  the  rest ;  bound  how*evcr  bj 
his  oath,  and  circumvented  by  deceit*  he  permitted  Ariston  to 

6t}  take  her  away. — Thus  therefore  did  Ariston  take  to  himself  a 
third  wife,  after  putting  away  the  second.  But  this  woman, 
before  her  time  ,  and  without  completing  the  ten  months, 
brought  him  the  Dcmaratus  before^  mentioned;  and  some 
one  of  the  gervants  infomied  him^  as  he  was  sitting  on  the 


5  ymikm.  The  nominative  mi^bt 
hive  been  used  wiiti  e<^ual  propriety: 
see  Manbiic,  Gr.  Gramm.  p-  810»  last 
paragraph,  or  lect.  &86,  4th  parag^raph. 
Observe,  that  the  verb  xiyiroi  governs 
almost  all  ihe  infinitives  to  the  bottom 
of  thia  chapter. 

^fttihti.  See  Matthiae.  Gr.  Gramm. 
p,  801,  or  sect,  633.  pU.  3. 

7  mmkJu^rtvut  from  mmXXMr$t,  ^od 
tJierefoire  U  coottxued  witli  the  genitive. 


See  Matthue,  Gr.  Gratnm.  p.  5l5w 
wet.  370. 

H  ConatructtoD :  Urii\m*m9  (AxXi 
SfmtH  Ir}  rairttn, 

9  h  h  xt*^  li.iU¥$**,  "  in  tiio  abort 
lime."     Kespectinc  tlua  use  of  the 
parative*  see  Mattble,  Gr,  Grasu 
64>1.  Of  tect.  167,  2. 

t  Such  U,  I  ihiuk,  the  poiver  of 
particle  H, 
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bench  with  the  ephori,  that  a  son  was  born  to  hiin ;  where- 
upon Aristoii,  having  reckoned  the  months  on  his  fingers,  said 
with  fto  oath,  **  It  surely*  cannot  lie  mine/""  This  exclama- 
tion the  ephori  heard ;  but  they  did  not  at  the  time  take  any 
notice.  The  boy  grew  up,  and  Ariston  repented  of  what  he 
had  said^;  for  he  was  completely  convinced  that  Demaratus 
was  his  son.  He  gave  him  the  name  of  Demaratus*,  on  the 
following  account :  previous  to  this  event,  the  Spartans  had 
publicly  offered  up  prayers  that  a  son  might  be  born  to 
Ariston,  since  he  was  the  most  worthy  man  of  all  the  kings 
that  had  reigned  at  Sparta. — In  the  progress  of  time  Ariston  64 
died,  and  Demaratus  obtained  the  sovereignty.  But  it  was 
fated,  it  appears,  that  these  events  when  known  should  cause 
the  deposition  of  Demaratus,  because  *  he  had  incurred  the 
hatred^  of  Cleomenes,  in  the  first  place,  by  leading  off  his 
army  from  Eleusis',  and  particularly,  at  the  present  jieriod, 
when  Cleomenes  was  gone  across  to  the  j^giiieta?,  who  were 
inclined  to  Medism*^Eager,  therefore,  to  be  avenged  of  65 
him,  Cleomenes  makes  an  agreement  with  Leotychitles,  the 
son  of  Menares,  and  grandson  of  Agis,  who  was  of  the  same 
family  as  Demaratus,  that  if  he,  Cleomenes,  should  get  him, 
Leotychldes^  appointed  king  in  lieu  of  Demaratus,  he  would 
follow  him  against  the  ^Sginette,  Now  Leotychides  had 
become  inimical  to  Demaratus,  principally  on  the  following 
occasion.  Leotychides  having  been  alhanced  to  Percalus,  the 
daughter  of  Cliilon,  and  granddaughter  of  DemarmenuB, 
Demaratus,  by  his  contrivances,  disap{x>inted  Leotychides  of 
his  marriage,  having  been  beforehand  with  him  in  carrying* 
off  Percalus,  and  taking  her  himself  to  wife.  In  this  mannt-r 
originated  the  enmity  of  Leotychides  against  l>enmratus. 
And,  at  this  period,  according  to  the  solicitation  of  Cleo- 
menes", Leotychides  made  oath  against  Demaratus,  "  that  he 
**  was  not  lawfully  king  of  the  Lacedfiemonians,  not  being  the 


B  S««  M&uhie,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  756, 
or  sect.  514,  2d  2.  See  Ukewiw  Vigcr» 
p.  383,  note  80,  where  Uait  pts&tge  it 
quoted  &Dd  explAiaed. 

^6«e  Mfttthiic,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  466, 
•f  seel.  ^6,  oht.  2, 

♦  DeiDarmtus  it  a  word  coiiipo«ed  of 

simifiies,  papuk  prertJnu  el  votu  tsjfetilta, 
T^ie  niune  is  nearly  eqnivaleat  to  the 
French  Dicudono^     Ijarchtr, 

^  Imb  r«  in  th<  Ionic  idiom  »  equiva- 
lent to  hirt.     Sckwei^. 

'  timfiXnfi***  ^m  signifies,  to  have  be- 
come iiatefol  lo  any  one;  and  in  Uial 


sense  I  ought  to  have  traaklated  the  word 
at  T*  35.    See  Sdiweig.  Lex.  Herod, 

T  Sec  t.  chap.  75. 

0  Conceroiag  the  structure  of  pfmntt 
with  the  participle,  see  Matthijp,  Gr. 
Grantm.  p.  841,  or  sect.  65:3*  and  Vi^r, 
p.  251 .  together  with  oote  201,  of  Her- 
man, who  quotes  this  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

9  U  Tfitf  JUXuftitut  ^r^tiiiftim  may  like^ 
wise  meao,  "out  of  a  desire  of  servinf 
Cleoiueoes:"  in  which  case,  JLXttftiuts 
tniist  be  cottSMlered  as  the  genilive  oh- 
jeclivc.  cooceruing  which,  stea  Malthiv. 
Gu  Graoun.  p.  449,  450,  or  iccl.  313. 
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**  son  of  Ariston."  After  making  this  affidavit,  he  prosecuted 
him,  quoting  the  speech  which  Ariston  had  utterea  when  the 
servant  communicated  to  him  that  a  son  was  born  to  htm« 
and  he,  casting  ui>  the  months,  ]>ronoimced  an  oath,  exclaim- 
ing, *'  that  the  cnild  was  none  of  his.^^  Grounding  himself 
therefore  on  that  observation^  Leotycliides  declaivd  that  De- 
marattis  was  not  begotten  of  Ariston,  neither  was  he  lawfi 
sovereign  of  Sparta,  adducing  as  witnesses  those  ephori 
were  at  the  time  on  the  bench  with,  and  heard  this  senteni 

G6  of,  Ariston .^ — ^In  the  end,  quarrels  arising  on  the  subject,  the 
Spartans  resolved  to  make  enquiries  at  Delphi,  "  wljether 
*'  Demaratus  was  son  to  Ariston,'"  Reference'  having  been 
made  to  tRe  Pythia^  through  the  efforts  of  Cleomenes, 
prince  now  attached  to  his  side  Cobon,  the  son  of  Arisi 
phantus,  a  man  of  great  influence  at  Delphi,  Cobon  pi 
vailed  upon  Perialla,  the  chief  prophetess,  to  give  the 
swer  which  Cleomenes  wished  to  be  pronounced^  So  t 
when  the  messengers  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  made  t 
entjuiry,  the  Pythia  adjudged  Demaratus  not  to  be  the  son 
Ariston,  In  subsequent  times,  however,  these  circumstani 
became  kno'wn :  Cobon  fled  from  Delpln,  and  Perialla,  t 
chief  prophetess,  was  deposed  from  her  office. 

67  Thus,  accordingly,  did  matters  happen  \rith  respect  to 
deposition  of  Demaratus  from  tlie  royal  power*  He  after* 
wards  fled  from  Sparta  over  to  the  Medes,  in  consequence 
an  insult  of  the  following  nature.  After  his  de^xjsition  fi 
the  sovereignty  he  was  elected  a  magistrate,  and  exercised 
oftice.  The  gymnopredifie*  some  time  after  were  celebrat 
and  Demaratus  being  a  spectator,  Leotychides,  who  was  now 
himsdf  king  in  the  place  of  the  other,  sending  his  servaal 
asked  him  in  a  jeering  and  insulting  manner^,  '■'  what  sort 
*'  thing  it  was  to  hold  the  magistracy,  after  having  held 
"  kingly  power,"  Demaratus,  offended  at  the  question^ 
plied,  *'  that  he  himself  had  already  made  trial  of  both,  whe 
"  Leotychides  had  not;  ihe  question  however  would  cause 
"  the  Laced lenioni an s  either  infinite  woes,  or  infinite  blessings." 
Having  hO  spoken,  and  covered  his  face,  he  went  from  the 
tlu'iUre  to  his  own  house;  and  forthwith  making  due  pre- 
parations, he  sacrificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  and  after  performing 


fter>     I, 

e  djKM 

t©^ 


■  AmUrty,  See  Malthi«.Gr,  Grtmin, 
p.  367,  or  sect.  253.  S«e  likewise  sect* 
215.  add  sect.  447. 

'■i  A  yearly  fe&tival  at  Sparta,  in  ho- 
nour oi  Apollo,  and  in  commenioration 
of  the  hattle  at  Tbyrea :  at  tliit  t«stival 
the  hijy%  dniiced  Diiked,  and  practised 


other  exerciies,  I  conjecture  horn  Atlie> 
mens  that  it  laited  tea  days.  SckmidL 
Gfr.  Germ,  Ltx* 

^\w)  y\>Mrl  ri  mm)  XirH:  "for  the 
purpose  of  mocking  and  imuUing  hira." 
^ee  I\latthi».  Gr.  Grainra,  p, 
sect.  565,  fL,  2d  parAgniph. 
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lYie  lacrifioey  called  bis  mother. — The  mother  having  come,  68 
Detnaratus  placed  in  her  hands  part  of  the  entrails*^  and 
supplicated  ner,  speaking  in  these  words.  *' Mother,  calling 
**  to  witness  both  the  rest  t»f  the  gods  *  and  this  our  Jove 
**  Herca?an^,  I  beseech  thee  to  tell  me  the  truth,  who  in 
**  reahty  is  nij  father.  For  Leotychides  in  our  quarrel  said 
*•  thou  hadst  approached  Ariston  when  pregnant  by  thy  first 
"  husband ;  others,  following  the  more  silly  rumour,  declare 
"  that  thou  didst  converse  with  one  of  our  hinds,  a  groom  \ 
*'  and  that  I  am  his  son.  I  implore  thee,  therefore,  in  the 
**  name  of  the  gods,  to  tell  me  the  truth ;  and  indeed  even  if 
**  thou  hast  done  any  thing  of  what  is  reported,  thou  art  not 
*^  the  only  one  that  has  so  acted,  but  thou  hast  followed  the 
**  example  of  many  women ;  besides  there  is  a  report  rife  in 
"  Sparta,  that  Ariston  was  incapable  of  having  any  posterity*, 
**  as  otherwise,  say  they^  his  former  wives  would  have  brought 
**  forth."^  Such,  accordingly,  were  the  words  he  spoke. — She  69 
made  answer  in  these  terms.  "  My  son,  since  thou  beseechest 
**  me  with  supplication  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  shall 
**  be  told  thee.  When  Ariston  had  brought  me  to  his  house, 
**  on  the  third  night  from  the  first  a  form  similar  to  Ariston 
*'  came  to  me ;  having  lain  with  me,  it  placed  on  my  brow 
**  the  crowns  which  it  bore.  The  form  then  departed,  and 
**  afterwards  Ariston  came.  When  he  saw  me  with  the  crowns 
**  on^  he  asked  who  had  given  them  to  me ;  I  told  him  it  was 
**  himself;  but  he  denied  it.  Whereupon  I  swore  it,  and  said 
**  that  he  did  not  act  handsomely  to  deny  it,  since  but  a  short 
**  time  before  he  had  come,  and  lain  with  me.  Ariston,  seeing 
**  that  I  swore  to  what  had  happened,  understood  that  the 
•'  event  must  be  supernatural.  And  on  the  one  hand,  the 
**  crowns  were  found  to  be  from  the  heroum^  situate  near 
**  the  court  gates  ;^  (which  they  call  of  Astrabacus  ;)  **  on  the 
**  other  hand,  the  seers  pronounced  it  was  that  hero  himself. 
"  Thus  then,  my  son,  thou  art  in  possession  of  all  thou 
**  wishest  to  know ;  for  either  art  thou  born  of  that  hero,  and 
*'  Astrabacus  is  thy  father,  or  else  Ariston  ;  for  in  that  night 
*'  I  conceived  thee.    In  respect  of  the  circumstance  which  thy 


*  In  t4kiD£  oaths,  the  h&nd  used  to  be 
cUced  on  the  victim,  tha.t  was  called 
f»»inmi  MMvkf  or  \wl  «**»*  ff*yi»tt,  Xw) 
iftmi^t  k^)  ran  r»fitmi.    Larcker, 

^8««  Maltbi^.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  494. 
or  teci.  350.  2k:bweigh«u»«x<  however. 
ffifiirrU  ihr  genitiveK  as  governed  by 
Hf*i,  &Dd  QOt  by  Imtrtm* 


^  This  epithet  of  Jupiter  is  equivakot 
to  IpifTttf,  both  being  applied  to  that 
god  as  the  protector  of  lliie  boiue. 

'  Literally,  *'  tbe  feeder  of  the  aiaou" 

0  Kt  multuA  Mirtno  in  urbe  Sparta  ist» 
negantium  Ari«toni  foive  &ennen  procre* 
ando  jiptum. 

V  See  p.  33*  note  3»  of  this  volume. 
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'^  enemies  produce  as  the  greatest  evidence  against  thee\ 
**  saying  that  Ariston  himself,  when  thy  birth  was  comma* 
**  nicated  to  him,  denied,  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons,  that 
"  thou  wast  his  son,  as  the  full  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  ten 
*'  months,  were  not  completed ;  he  threw  out  that  obser%* 
*'  through  ignorance  of  such  matters.  For  women  bring 
"  ninth  months"'  childrep,  and  seventh  months'  children*, 
"  do  all  complete  ten  months ;  now  I  brought  thee  forth, 
**  eon,  a  seven  months'*  child-  And  Ariston  himself,  no  I 
**  time  after,  was  convinced  that  he  had  let  fall  that  cxp 
**  sion  through  thoughtlessness.  Hearken  not  to  any 
'*  rumours  respecting  thy  birth ;  for  thou  hast  the  wh 
"  truth.  And  from  grooms  may  their  wives  be^et  child 
**  to  Leotychides  himself,  and  such  as  say  those  thmgs."    7 

70  above  were  the  words  she  said. — Demaratus  having  obtai 
the  information  he  w^ishcd  for,  and  taken  what  was  ncc 
for  his  journey,  proceetled  to  Helis,  pretending^  that  he 
going  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.  But  ttie  Laceflsemo- 
nians,  suspecting  that  he  had  taken  to  flight,  pursued  him; 
but  by  some  means  or  other  Demaratus  got  the  start  of 
them  *y  and  crossed  over  from  Helis  to  Zacynthus :  the  Lace- 
dflptnoniana  crossing  over  in  pursuit,  laid  hands  upon  him,  and 
took  away  from  nim  his  attendants.  Afterwards,  for  t 
Zacynthians  would  not  give  him  up,  he  passed  over  to  Asi 
and  presented  himself  l>efore  King  Darius,  w^ho  received  h 
generously,  and  gave  him  land  and  cities.  Thus  Demarat 
came  into  Asia,  after  suffering  such  adventures  as  I  have 
described.  He  was  ennobled  among  the  Laced itraonians 
various  respects,  by  his  deeds  and  counsels ;  and  among  oth 
exploits  he  procured  them  an  Olympic  victory,  which  he  wi 
in  the  chariot  race,  being  the  only  one  of  all  the  Spartan  kin 
that  achieved  such  a  thing*. 

71  Leotychides,  the   son  of  Menares,  on   the  deposition  <rf, 
Demaratus,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.     A  son  wa«  bom 
him,  Zeuxidemus,  whom  many  of  the  Spartans  called  C 
niscus:  this  Zeuxidemus  never  ruled  over  Sparta,  as  he  di 
before  Leotychides,  leaving  a  son,  Archidemus.    Leotychid< 
deprived  of  Zeuxidenms,  married  a  second  wife,  Eurydame, 
who  was  sister  to  Menius,  and  daughter  of  Diactorides;  by 
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'  "  Where  ihy  foes  attack  thee  moit        ^  Coostnictiaiii ;  MXX^  n  (U  e* 

violeolly."  •XXm  n)  rv^tm  (If)  Am»fimfiM*»t0t 

^  Supply   wtultm   after    itvii^ifiw   »a.)  Xmfnnr^vfitlf  tfytiri  r%  mm)  yn^ftyrh  *• 

itfrmftutirm.  ^  <  r»7(  Axx»t(,  aee  M  jittkjie,  G r.  (ji 

3  Ti^  x»y^  fdt.    ^ee  p.  SI.  note  2,  of  p.  916.  or  sect.  594. )  'oxv/Km«2«  <w«i 
ibis  Toluine.  ^p  tr; Mr*^UkA,i,inAi^  m  { Myrkt )  ^nifit 

4  J^n  h*(im(.    Maiihisr,  p.  841.  Sckueig, 
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this  woman  no  male  oflspring  was  born  to  him,  hut  a  daughter, 
Lampito,  whom  Archiclcnms,  the  Bon  of  Zeuxiileinus,  mar- 
ried, with  tlie  consent  of  Leotychides  himself. — Neither  did  72 
Leotychides  pass  the  days  of  his  old  age  in  Sparta,  but  paid 
the  fallowing  forfeit  as  it  were  to  Deniaratu&*  He  had  under- 
taken the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Thessaly ; 
and  when  he  had  the  opportunity*  of  subjecting  every 
thing,  took  a  great  quantity  of  silver  as  a  bribe.  Being 
caught  in  the  very  fact"^,  and  sweated  even  in  the  camp  on  a 
aleeve  full  of  silver,  he  was  exiled  from  Sparta,  having  been 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice;  and  liis  house  was  raaed. 
He  ned  to  Tegea»  and  in  that  city  died.  These  events,  how* 
ever,  liappened  at  a  later  period. 

But  at  this  time*,  the  entei"prise  against  Demaratus  having 78 
succeeded  to  Cleomenes,  fort fi with  taking  with  him  Leoty- 
chides, he  proceeded  aga'mst  the  jEginetae,  ha\nng  a  deep 
grudge  against  them  for  the  insult  tney  had  inflicted  upon 
him.  Accordingly  the  yEgincta?,  seeing  that  both  kings  were 
coming  upon  them,  no  longer  thought  tit  to  op^xjse  them; 
and  the  Lacediemonians  selecting  ten  men  from  among  the 
islanders^  the  mostt  distinguished  by  wealth  and  birth  %  among 
whom  were  C  j*ius,  the  son  of  Polycritus^  and  Casambus,  the  aoii 
of  Aristocrates,  two  persons  who  had  very  great  power,  and 
taking  them  over  to  Attica,  placed  them  as  a  pledge  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  ^ginetfe. 
— But  afterwards  Cleomenes,  having  been  discovered  to  have  74 
used  foul  means  against  Demaratus  was  seized  with  fear  of  the 
Spartans,  and  secretly  withdrew  into  Thessaly»  From  thence, 
coming  into  Arcadia,  he  made  various  attempts,  exciting  the 
Arcadians  to  rise  up  against  Sparta,  and  not  only  bound  them 
by  different  oaths,  that  *  they  should  follow  him  wheresoever 
he  should  lead ;  but  was  even  desirous  of  taking  the  chief 
men  of  the  ^Vrcadians  to  the  town  of  Nonacris,  there  to  make 
them  swear  by  the  water  of  the  Styx  ;  for  in  that  town  the 
water  of  the  Styx  is  said  to  lie  by  the  Arcadians.  The  stream 
16  of  the  following  nature:  the  water  ap|>earing  in  no  great 
quantity,  drops  from  a  rock  into  a  vale ;  a  fence  of  masonry 
surrounds  the  vale,  Nonacris,  in  which  is  this  source,  is  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  near  Phcneum. — The  Lacedaemonians,  un-  75 
derstanding  that  Cleomenes  was  acting  in  this  manner^  recalled 


^  wufU*.   .Sec  MatthiK,  Gr.  Grunm.  chap.  50. 

p.  862,  or  wet.  564.  ^  «AJU»r  ri  iff*tn^Mmi  h  mmi.     8e« 

f  h^  4tmr^m^»\i^,  S«e  Vifer,  p.  ©2.  Viger.  p.  39fi,  note. 

^  Uerodotus  re»uni€A  once  more  iKe  '  it  ftU,  iot  if  ^^*  used  by  iho  lunika 

•wntivc*  which  he  had  int^f  rupted  «t  writers  to  foroas  of  Aweariog. 
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him  to  Sparta,  to  rcassume  his  former  dignity  *.  The  prince 
hai^ng  returned^  was  miniediately  seized  with  madness,  tnough 
he  had  been  previously  not  quite  of  sane  mind  ;  for  whenever 
he  met  any  of  the  Spartans,  he  would  thrust  the  sceptre  in  his 
face.  In  consequence  of  his  behaving  in  this  manner,  and 
being  oiad,  his  relations  bound  him  with  wooden  bands. 
Being  thus  bound,  when  he  saw  that  only  one  of  his  guards 
was  by,  he  asked  for  a  knife';  the  guard  Imving  at  first 
refused  to  give  it,  he  threatened  him  with  what  he  would 
afterw^ards  ao  to  him,  tilt  at  last  the  guard,  terrified  (for  he 
was  one  of  the  Hilots)  at  the  menaces,  gave  him  the  knife. 
Cletimenes  taking  the  steel  lacerated  his  person  from  the  legs 
upwards ;  for  slashing  his  flesh  lengthwise,  he  proceeded  from 
his  legs  to  his  thighs;  from  the  thighs  to  the  hips  and  loins; 
till  at  last  he  reached  the  belly,  which  he  scored,  and  in  that 
manner  died.  Because,  according  to  what  most  of  the  Greeks 
state,  he  had  persuaded  the  Fy  thia  to  pronounce  the  oracle 
concerning  Demaratus*:  according  to  what  the  Athenians 
alone  state,  it  was  because,  in  his  invasion  of  Eleusis,  he  had 
cut  down  the  grove  of  the  goddesses^:  but  the  Argiv 
affirm,  that  it  was  because,  after  tearing  away  some  Argiv 
who  had  fled  from  battle  from  a  temple  of  theirs  sacred 
Argos,  he  had  massacred  them,  and  holding  even  the  gro 
itself  in  contempt,  had  set  fire  to  it. 
70  For  Cleomenes  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
had  been  pronounced  to  him  that  he  should  take  Ati 
When  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans  he  was  come  to  the  nv 
Erasinus,  which  is  said  to  flow  from  the  lake  Stymphalia ;  for 
they  assert y  tliat  this  lake*',  after  falling  into  a  dark  chasm, 
reappears  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  from  which  place  ihe 
water  is  called  by  the  Argives,  Erasinus ;  Clecmienes  hav 
come,  I  say  ^,  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  offered  sacrifice  to  ii 
but  as  the  victims  afforded  **  no  good  omen  to  his  passage. 


S  Construction  :  mmn^yn  avrit  If  Zriif  • 
rirv  \w)  TiJn  tturitrt  r$'f4  urn}  w^tn^ 
^fAT*'  ^*^  Maltliiff,  Gr.  Grainm.  p, 
538.  or  sect.  386»  and  p.  900,  or  sect. 
585,  fi.  •*  recalled  him  to  Spartu  on  the 


m, 
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properly  a  piece  of  land  coQ«ecimted  to 
soiDO  ^od.  Sometimes  the  term  is  l&icoB 
io  a  more  extensive  meauing^.  for  a 
temple;  and  ftometimes  it  sigaifiea  • 
sacred  grove,  as  in  c.  79.     The  word 


same   coaditions  as  he  had   previousiy    nufut,  iondw,  has  induced  me  to  give 
ruled  ;  i^  e.  reinstated  him/'  it  tkti  last  sense.     LarcheT.  j 


-3  The  f^m^m^m  was  a  curved  vfeapon, 
a  sword  or  cutlass  ;  the  llptt,  a  straight 
sword.  The  former  word  signifies  like- 
wise, a  knife,  a  raznr ;  iirXii  fttl%if»t  a 
pair  of  ^issora. 

<  Inteaiperance  appears  to  have  been 
the  true  cause  of  Clcomenes's  frenzy ; 
tee  c.  84, 

5  Ceret  had  Prosdrpiue.     rf^iw  is 


6  rw>  kiftfmVf  accusflitive  before  ibe  i 
finitive,  governed  by  xiftrm.  See  M 
thiflj,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  810. 

7  See  Matihit,  Gf,  Grarom.  p.  9 
or  sect.  611. 

9  lutXXafitt :  the  Latin  iko,  ptrlUoi 
\%  said  of  a  victim,  which,  according'  to 
the  mark%  fouaj  in  sacrificed  aaitoala*  tt 
pk»sin;^  to  tbe  godsj,  or  shews  that  on* 
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said,  that  he  admired  *  Erasitiiis  for  not  betraying  his  citizens, 
still  should  not  the  Argives  escape  so  easily ',  He  then 
retired,  and  marched  his  troops  to  1  iiyrea ;  after  sacrificing  a 
bull  to  the  sea,  he  conveyed  tnem  on  ship'  board  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Tiryns  and  Nauplia. — Understanding  this,  the  Argives  77 
marched  do^-n  towards  the  sea,  to  assist  the  invaded  country. 
When  they  were  near  Tiryns,  in  the  place  which  bears  the 
name  of  Sepeia,  they  encamped  opposite  the  Lacedaemonians, 
leaving  no  great  space  l>etwcen  the  two  lines.  So  situated, 
accordingly,  the  Argives  did  not  dread  a  pitch  battle,  but 
were  fearful  lest  they  might  be  taken  by  surprise ;  for  it  was 
to  this  that  their  oracle  alluded*,  which  tt»e  Pythla  pro- 
nounced in  common  to  them  and  to  the  Milesians*;  it  ran 
thus:  **  But  when  the  female  conquering  shall  have  repelled 
"  the  male,  and  glory  gained  among  the  Argives,  then  shall 
"  she  make  manv  of  the  Argian  women  to  rend  their  faces ; 
"  so  some  day  shall  one  of  the  men  to  be  say,  a  dire  triple 
"  coiled  serpent  hath  been  destroyed,  by  the  javelin  quelled.'' 
All  tliese  concurring  circumstances,  accordingly,  spread  terror 
among  tlie  people  of  Argos ;  and  they  resolved  in  consequence 
to  regulate  their  army  by  the  hernld  of  the  enemy  %  and 
according  to  that  determination  acted  in  this  manner :  wheru 
ever  the  Spartan  herald  sounded  some  signal  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Argives  likewise  did  the  same.— I'leomenes,  78 
observing  that  the  Argives  did  whatever  the  herald  of  the 
Spartans  gave  the  signal  for,  gave  orders  to  his  troops  when 
the  herald  should  give  the  signal  for  taking  their  repast,  then 
to  seize  their  anus,  and  charge  the  enemy.  These  com- 
mands were  obeyed  by  the  Lacedapmonians ;  for  they  fell 
upon  the  Argives  when  they  were  taking  their  repast,  accord- 
ing to  the  signal ;  they  killed  many  of  them,  but  a  still 
greater  nunil>er  having  fled  to  the  grove  of  Argus,  the 
bpartans   stationed    themselves  around  the  place,  and   kept 


has  tlieir  consent  to  l>eg;in  &a  utider- 
Ukiog.  Thii  verb  »  cooslrued  wiih 
the  iDfinitive,  Srhneid,  Or,  Gtrm,  L*i, 
ykj>,  Matthiv,  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  950,  vii. 

VmymHmi  io  in  ironical  tetkse.  Set 
Matthw,  Ur.  Grainia.  p.  520,  or  sect. 
373,  obi. 

1  jirmi^u*,  non  liabere  qnod  dttUat^  t.  e. 
a  damno  tmnmnem  $tte,  Ilemian.  AdniH, 
Vir.  207. 

*  The  vefsels  he  took  by  force  frntti 
the  ♦Ef  inet»  aod  Sicyonians:  see  C-  92. 

*  Ijgnnr  Wfit  Tel  if,  reajfirere,  Kprftarf^ 
pfftiittrt  ad,     Vig.  D.\91. 

«  Sm  ir.  19*    The  first  ptrt  of  this 
VOL,  II. 


oracle  Is  explained  as  aUudin^  to  the 
condoct  of  Telesilla,  who  armed  the 
women  of  Argo),  and  with  their  aid 
repetled  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacodc- 
tnoDians,  who  had  expected  to  find  Ar^o« 
without  defenders,  as  narrated  by  Pa  a  - 
saniaa.  The  second  part  of  the  onicle 
'Larcher  leaves  to  be  explained  hj  those 
who  may  think  themselves  inspired  by 
the  god  of  Delphi,  whose  obscure  an* 
swers  had  g^ned  him  the  name  of 
Aj^Mf.     Ijtrther. 

^  Litetallv.  "  to  male  use  of  the  ene- 
mies" herald,'* 
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79  watch. — Then  Cleouiencs  acted  in  the  following  manner :  h^ 
had  in  ftfs  army  some  duiscrters,  from  whom  he  obtatnecl  what 
infunnation  he  waiitLHl,  and  then  sent  a  lierald  to  call  the  At- 
gives,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  precinct,  summoning  them  by 
name.  11ie  herald  called  them  out,  saying,  that  he  had  their 
ransom;  two  mines  is  the  sum  appointetl  to  be  paid  °  among 
the  IMopininesians  for  a  pri&oner.  Clcomenes,  therefore,  call- 
ing them  out  individually"',  massacred  about  fifty  of  the  Ar- 
gives;  this  took  place,  it  seems,  unknowii*  to  the  rest  who 
were  within  the  precinct;  for  as  the  grove  was  thick,  they  who 
were  within  side  could  not  observe  those  on  the  outside,  or 
what  they  were  doing;  at  least,  until  at  last  one  of  theu^ 
cliiubiiig  ypa  tree  saw  what  was  going  on;  when,  accordinglj 

80  those  that  were  called  would  no  longer  go  out, — Then  Cla 
menes  commanded  every  one  of  the  Hilots  to  heap  up  w< 
around  the  grove;  these  having  so  done,  he  set  fire  to  tl 
grove ;  anil  when  it  was  already  in  flames,  he  aske^l  one  of  tl 
(lescrters  to  what  g<xl  the  grove  was  sacred.     The  other  nu 
answer,  that  it  was  that  f)f  Argus.     When  C'leomenes  he^ 
this,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  "  Prophetic  Apoll 
"  surely   thou    liast    greatly  deceived    me,  in   saying  tnat 
'*  shoufd  take  Argos^:  methinks  the  oracle  is  fulfilled  to  m< 

81  — After  this  Cleomenes  (verniitted  the  greater  part  of 
troops  to  go  back  to  Sparta,  wliile  he  himself  taking  a  thou- 
sand of  the  most  valiant  went  to  the  IIera?uin,  there  to  offer 
sacrifice.  Wishing  himself  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar,  the  priest 
emleavoured  tn  hinder  Iiinij  saying,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
a  stranger  to  offer  sacrifice  in  that  place:  but  Cleomei 
commandeil  the  Ililots  to  tear  the  priest  fi-om  the  altar, 
scourge  him,  while  he  himself  sacrificed.     Having  so  done, 

82  went   his  ways  in  Sparta. — (Jn   his  return,  his  enemies  ii 
peachetl   him  before-   the   e|»hori,  declaring  tiiat  he  had 
ceived  a  bribe  nut  ttj  take  Argos,  when  he  had  an  opj>ort^ 
nity  -  of  capturing  it  witii  facility.     He  told  them,  whetl 
truly  or  falsely  I  cannot  say  for  certain  ;  be  that  as  it  maj 
he  did  tell  them,  **  that  when  he  had  taken  the  temple 
'*  Argus,  he  imagined  that  the  oracle  of  the  god  was  fulfiUl 


f'  Ixrinit,  Sec  MuUhiK,  Gr.  Gramm. 
p.  804. 

7  iff  taaer*ut.  VigCf,  p.  456,  and 
Hernian's  note,  361. 

The  verb  X9,*iiftt  coDUrwcted  wiUi  the 
participle.  Sec  MatUiiai,  Or.  Gramm. 
p.  H40,  or  sect.  552»  2. 

I'  The  liero  Argus  is  cillcd  in  Greek 
*A^9t.  the  same  its  the  lown :  ihc  aiu- 


blguhy  deceived  Cleomcncs. 

1  We  have  previously  seen,  c,  72, 
ItmrnrrvMitf  i%rtiyut\  wo  here,  £v)  r«^ 
l^ilttit  urayttWi  instead  of  tU  %Mm*viifu$, 
Ht  ifi^tut.  This  form  has  not  esea 
the  iiHlu«itry  of  A.  Matt1iii£«  »cc 
Gramm.  p.'^lfi.  or  %»c\,  503»  Ja«t  pi 
graph. 

2  See  MalUuii:,  Gr.  GtaiuiiD.  p. 
or  seel.  564. 
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**  to  him  ;  that  in  conscc|ut»nce  therefore  of  that,  he  did  not 
*'  think  fit  to  make  any  attempt  on  tlic  city,  at  least  hefore  he 
"  5ihoii1d  have  consulted  the  victims,  and  ascertained  whether 
**  the  tleily  would  deliver  it  up  to  hinij  or  whetlicr  he  would 
"  stand  in  his  way.  That  the  omens  hcing  favourahle  at  the 
*'  Hcranmi,  a  flash  of  fire  burst  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the 
**  statue,  and  that  lie  thereby  understood  the  truth,  namely, 
^  that  he  should  not  capture  Arcos;  for  if  the  flame  had 
**  burst  from  the  Jiead,  he  should  have  wholly^  taken  the 
**  city;  but  as  it  burst  from  the  bosom,  he  must  have  done 
*'  all  that  the  ^^k\  wished  to  take  place/'  In  this  account  he 
apj^H'ared  to  the  Spartans  to  speak  credibly  and  plausibly,  and 
nonsuited  his  prosecutors  by  a  lar"^  majority  *. — Argos  was  83 
so  widowed^  oi  inhabitants,  that  the  slaves  were  at  the  head 
of  afl^airs,  holding  the  offices  of  magistrates  and  governing,  tdl 
such  time  as  the  sons  of  the  s^hiin  were  grown  up,  when  those 
latter,  recovering  back  for  themselves  the  city  of  Argos,  cast 
out  the  slaves.  The  slaves  being  driven  out,  possessed  them- 
selves by  battle  of  Tiryns.  For  fionie  time,  accordingly,  con- 
cord existed  between  the  twH>  parties;  but  afterwartls  a  seer 
flame  to  the  slaves,  Cleander,  a  native  of  Phigalea,  in  Ar- 
[ia*»  This  person  persuaded  the  slaves  to  set  upon  their 
fords ;  from  which  circumstance  war  raged  between  them  for 
a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  the  Argives  with  dilliculty 
jBIUned  the  up|>er  hand. 

*^  The  Argives  therefore  state,  that  it  was  for  the  above  84 
reason  that  Cleomenes  became  a  maniac,  and  miserably  pe- 
rished. But  the  Spartans  themselves  declare,  that  it  was  not 
by  the  operation  of  any  deity  that  Cleomenes  Ijecame  mad, 
but  that  by  conversing  with  the  Scythians  he  became  a  hard 
drinker^,  and  that  by  that  reason  he  lost  his  senses.  For  that 
the  Scythians  nomades,  ever  since  Darius  had  invaded  their 
territory,  had  p<.'rsisted  in  the  desire  of  taking  vengeance  tm 
him ;  and  that  they  sent  to  Sparta  to  make  an  aUiance,  and  to 
arrange  that  the  Scythians  themselves  should  attempt  to  make 
an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  the  ^ledes,  near  the  river 
Phasls,  and  to  persuade  the  Spartans,  starting  from  Ephesus, 


3  mfiw  mm^  tU^f,  Respet  img  this 
form  of  speech,  s«c  p.  70,  note  2,  of  this 
volume. 

*  Literally,  "  and  escaped  his  prose- 
motors  liy  a  great  diiUance." 

9  See  Matthijp,  Gr.  Uranim,  p,  472p 
or  sect.  330. 

^  ^Kymktift  s^*  'A^Kmimft  S(*e  p.  I , 
3»  uf  lhi»  volume. 


means  one  who  Jiioks  wine  unmixed. 
As  it  w-a*  the  general  custom  with  tho 
ancieote  to  drink  their  wine  m\x&\  with 
water,  this  expression  wan  nearly  equi- 
valent to  what  we  call  a  hard  drinker :  a 
similar  expression  ii  frequeDt  in  Krencti, 
••  cci  hommc-la  nc  Ircitipc  ptis  son  vin/* 
that  mail  i\o€%  luit  mix  his  wine  wiili 
water;  i*  e.  drinks  hard.     Trii»%litt, 
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to  proceed  upwards  in  Asia,  and  then  that  both  parties  ehouM 
Diarch  towards  a  place  of  rendezvous.  They  go  on  to  state, 
that  Cleomenes,  when  the  Scythians  came  for  that  purpose, 
became  too  intimate  *  with  them  ;  and  frequenting  their  com* 
pany  more  than  was  fitting,  he  learnt  of  them  to  drink  hardj_ 
from  which  cause  the  Spartans  are  of  opinion  that  he  beci 
mad ;  and  from  that  time,  according  to  their  own  statemei 
when  they  wish  to  drink  deep**,  they  say  to  the  seri 
"  pour  out  like  a  Scythian.'"  Such  is  the  manner  in  wi 
the  Spartans  narrate  the  circumstances  relating  to  Cleomei 
For  my  part,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  was  tne  forfeit  whi 
Cletimenes  paid  to  Demaratus. 

85  When  the  ^'Egincta*  were  informed  of  the  decease  of  CI 
menes,  tliey  despatched  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  impel 
Leotvchides  on  the  subject  of  the  hostages  detained  at  Athe 
The  Lacedaemonians,  having  assembled  a  court  of  judicatui 
determined  that  the  /Eginetie  had  been  indignantly  hand! 
by  Leotychides ;  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  given  over 
be  taken   to  iEgina,  in  retaliation  for  the  men  detiuned 
Athens.     But  the  iEgineta?  being  about  to  take  away  Leotj 
chides,  Theasides,  son  of  Laoprepes,a  man  of  rank  at  S| 
said  to  them,  *'  What  are  you  ginng  to  do,  men  of  ^^gina,  to 
**  take  away  the  king  of  tlie  Spartans,  that  has  been  given    " 
"  by  the  citizens?  If  now,  yielding  to  passion,  the  Spart 
"  have  so  decreed,  look  to  it,  lest  ^,  if  you  do  this,  they  brii 
"  hereafter  any  fatal  calamity  on  your  own  country.'*'     F 
ing  heard  this  observation,  the  -^ginetie  refrainea  from 
abduction ;    but  made  the  following  stipulation,  that 
tychides   should    accompany    them    to  Athens,    and   rest* 

86  their  citizens  to  them. — But  when  Leotycludes  on  his  arri^ 
I  claimed  back  the  deposit,  the  Athenians,  being  unwilling 

five  them  up,  had  recourse  to  subterfuge,  saving,  that  i\ 
ings  had  deposited  them,  and  that  they  did  not   think 
right  to  give  theni  back  to  the  one  without  the  other.     Tl 
Athenians  having  refused  to  make   restoration,  Leotychii  _ 
addressed  to  them  the  following  speech  :  '*  Athenians,  do  what 


Hal 


"  you  yourselves  choose ;  for  by  returning  the  deposit  you 
"  will  do  what  is  just;  and  by  not  returning  it  you  will  do 


the  contrary'.     I  will,  however,  relate  to  you  what  ha] 
pened  at  Sparta  once  respecting  a  deposit.     We  Spart 


^  On  this  sigatficftlion  of  the  cr>mpa- 
ratire.  we  ^fatthie.  Cr.Gramin.  p.  66 J, 
oriert.  457,  2. 

9  ^miUx^n  ^-^w*,  supply'  «Tnv  Of  r^Mi, 


lo  driftk  wine   mioeled  with  but  litile    or  MCt,  344,  «b.  2 
water;   hence,  to  drink  deep,  to  XMkt 


lonf  draughts.    SchnM,  Gr,  Gtrm, 
1  litmtt  i<  e.  H^m  Sm^.    See  Viger,  p 

345»  and  Zeunius's  note  *. 
9  See  Matthiic.  Gr,  Grmmm.  p.  4S8 
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*^  relate,  that  in  the  third  generation  before 
*^  lived  in  Lacedsmon  one  Glaucus,  son 


it 


my  time  there 
Epicydes.     This 


mun,  we  say,  not  only  held'  the  first  rank  in  all  other  re- 
**  spects,  but  was  also  famed  *  for  justice  beyond  all  who  at  that 
**  time  inhabited  Lacedeemon.  The  following  events,  we  say, 
*^  befel  him  in  due  seaM>n^.  A  native  of  Miletus  came  to 
*'  Sparta,  and  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  him,  making 
**  the  following  statement.  I  ara,  said  he^  a  Milesian,  and  have 
"  come,  Glaucus,  with  the  desire  of  profiting  by  thy  justice; 
**  for  as  the  fame  of  ihy  justice  is  much,  not  only  throughout 
"  the  rest  of  Asia,  but  hkewise  alniut  Ionia,  I  have  considered 
**  within  myself  that  Ionia  is  ever  and  anon  in  danger,  whereas 
**  the  Peloponnesus  is  securely  placed  ;  and  by  that  reason  one 
**  can  never  expect  the  same  individuals  to  hold  property  for 
**  any  length  ot  time ;  having  therefore  considered  and  argued 
**  these  things,  I  have  resolved  to  change  one  half  of  my  pos- 
**  sessions  into  silver,  and  deposit  it  >%nth  thee,  well  knowing 
**  that  entrusted  to  thv  keeping  my  prop»erty  will  be  safe ; 
**  do  thou  therefore  take  my  riches,  and  likewise  take  and 
*'  preserve  these  tokens,  and  whosoever  shall  come  with  the  . 
**  like,  and  claim  back  the  deposit,  do  thou  restore  *  it  to  him. 
*•  Such,  accordingly,  was  the  discourse  that  the  stranger  come  2 
**  from  Miletus  held ;  and  Glaucus  received  the  dejxisit  on 
**  the  above-mentioned  condition.  After  the  lapse  of  a  long 
**  time,  the  sons  of  the  |>crson  who  had  deposited  the  money 
**  came  to  Sparta ;  and  coming  to  a  conference  with  Glaucus, 
**  shewed  the  tokens,  and  claimed  back  the  treasure ;  but 
*•  Glaucus  put  them  oif,  making  at  the  same  time  this  elusive 
**  answer :  *  Neither  do  I  rememl>er  the  circumstance,  nor  can  I 
♦*  bripg  to  my  mind  any  thing  sucli  as  you  spak  oH;  should 
*'  I  call  it  to  my  recollection,  I  am  willing  to  Ao  all  that  is  just; 
**  and  if  I  did  indeed  receive  the  deposit,  honestly  to  return 
*'  it ;  but  if  at  least  I  never  received  any  thing  at  all,  I  shall 
**  follow  with  respect  to  you  the  laws  of  Greece  ^  I  shall 
"  therefore  defer  settling  this  business  with  you  till  the  fourth 
**  month  from  this."     The  Milesians  accorSingly  went  their 


^  Equivalent  to  nnut  U  «-■>  r^vr* 
i»»rk)  ri  rt  uXXm,  cd  )Ji  ttm*,  £ic.  See 
Schweig.  Jjex.  Herod. 

*  Vig«,  p.  175.  Tu  recte  viii*,  ti 
cams  esse  quod  a  t?  0 1  s .     Harat, 

^  i«iiiyii»«j;^f«t««ni0teinpin*(t.  Schweig. 
Lei.  Herod.  Miiu  tm  Imtps  dt termini. 
Larchrr.  iV«fA  finer  gruiistn  Zeit. 
Schoftid.  All  these  authorities,  to  which 
add  V\'essc:liDg.  «re  therefore  opposed  to 
the  usual  trawUtion,  "insequeiile  icm- 
|»ore/*  in  tkt  ptoeat  of  time. 


t'  See  xMatlhis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  824« 
aad  the  learned  BUhop  of  Cheater's  ob* 
servatioD,  p.  xlviii. 

7  CoQStnJCliOD  :  «j^l  #^»  iiUmt  ^*m» 
vi^t^u  fu,  "  Dor  doei  any  knowledge 
of  iheae  matten  relurtt,  revolve  ia  my 
miad  Of  memory."  A'l.  Portus  explaioa 
fl^fff^f  by  pertintrt:  •♦  Nee  aa  me 
pertioet  quidquam  horum  »cire."  JR, 
rtftt.  Lei,  hn* 

B  I  ftuppofte  by  proMcuting  tlitm  for 
their  pretended  attempt  ai  extortion. 


^^ 


'*  ways  SiorrowftiJly,  considering  themselves  to  have  been  fleecetl 

3  "  of  their  money.  Glauciis  proceeded  to  Delplii,  there 
"  consult  the  oracle;  and  wlien  he  asked  the  oracle  whet 
**^  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  money  by  perjury' 
^'^  Pythia  addressed  him  in  these  words:  '  fllaucus,  sou  of, 
*'  '  Epicydes  !  thus  to  conquer  by  perjury,  and  possess  thys^HH 
**  'of  the  wealth,  will  be  forthwith  accompanietl  with  Iuce^H 
**  '  Swear ;  for  death  awaits  ccn  the  honest  man  :  still  has 
*'  *  Perjury  a  son  unnametl,  without  feet,  without  hand 
**  *  witfi  rapid  strides  he  approaches,  till  ravaging  he  destr* 
«i  nhe  whole  race,  the  whole  house.  Whereas  the  hon 
"  'man^s  progeny  blooms  for  ever.'*     When  Glaucus    h 

.  '*  this,  he  besought  the  god  to  have  mercy  on  liim  for  what 
**  he  had  said;  but  the  Pythia  declared,  that  to  tempt  the 
**  god,  and  to  act,  were  tlie  same,  Glaucus,  accorclingly, 
'*  having  sent  for  the  ^Milesian  strangers,  restored  the  money 

4  *' to  them-     Now,   Athenians,  it  shml  l>e  stated  with   what 
"  vieiv  this  s|)eech    has   been   pronounced   before    you.     Of 
"  Glaucus  there  is  not  at  the  present  day  one  descendant,  nor 
"  any  house  supposed  to  have  been  his;  he  has  been  coi 
"  pletely  rooted  up  out  of  Sparta.     So  that  it  is  gotxl,  in 
"  far  as  regards  a  deposit,  not  so  much  as  to  think  of  aa^ 
"  thing   but   returning  it  when  redemanded.'"     Leotychid 
having  so  spoken,  and  seeing  the  Athenians  would  not  ev 
then  attend  to  him,  went  his  ways, 

j^7      The  TEginetie,  before  they  had  suffered  the  punishment 
their  (irst  hostilities  and  insults  against  the  Atlieniaus,  act 
in  the  following  manner,  to  gratify  the  Thebans,     Irntat 
against   the   Athenians,   and   fancying   that    they    had    lu'ca 
unjustly   treated,  they  made  preparations  to  be  avengetl  of 
them;    and    placing   themselves  m  ambush,   took   from   the 
Athenians  the  theoris^,  a  five  oared  vessel,  full  of  the  chief 
citizens,  as  it  was  lying  off  Sunium  ;  and  seizing  the  crew,  cast 

^  them  ia  I  Kinds. — The   Athenians,  after  suffering  this  Lreai 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  /Eginetie,  no  longer  deferretl 
take^  all  sorts  of  measures  against  them  :  there  was  in  JKgki 
a  man  of  rank,  his  name  Nicodromus,  son  of  Cnoethus;  thi 
individual  had  a  grudge  against  his  countrymen,  on  accoui 


^  I^Kif  meaos  an  nath,  whetlier  Uue  or 
false:  the  context  shews  that  perjury  is 
here  meanU 

^  The  fuf^U  was  the  ship  uted  to  con- 

2lhe  ^iMfM  or  public  deputies  aent  tg 
r  sacritice,  or  to  con&ull  the  oracle,  at 
any  placci  in  the  name  of  the  state :  the 
amh^issiidod^  sent  oo  civil  aWaira  were 
called  ir*ir/3*/<.  The  thfotU,  alluded  to 
here  by  llerodoiu.^,  was  that  sent  aaati- 


ally  by  the  Atheaians  to  Deloa,  lo 
•acrifice   to   Apallo,  in  coDfonnity  to 
vow  mado  by  The4set)S  at  his  deparin 
from  Crete.     Coostructioti :  mmi  (n* 

]Slatthis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  D50,  vit 
X§xnf»*rtt  j5f  (Matthrap,  sect.  6U,  or 
946.)  riti  iutfiiti  tnm  uktr. 

'-  fth  ty.    Sec  Matthis,  Gr.  Gl 
p.  930.  ocaecUGOl.a. 
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of  his  previous  exile  from  the  island ;  and  imderstaiidiiig  at 
this  time  that  the  Athenians  were  resolved  to  punish  the 
i'Et^inetaN  planned  with  the  Athenians  the  betraying  of  the 
island,  jxiintinf^  out  the  day  on  which  he  would  make  the 
attempt,  when  it  would  behove  them  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
After  -which  Nieodronuis,  in  confornnty  to  the  affreentent 
he  had  made  with  the  Athenians,  seized  what  is  called  tlie  old 
to^^l, — But  the  Athenians  did  not  eome  at  the  proper  time,  gc^ 
for  they  had  not  vessels  sufficient  to  engage  tlie  jiLgineta?; 
aud  while'  they  were  accordingly  requesting  of  the  Corin- 
thians to  lend  them  some  ships,  the  enterprize  failed.  The 
Corinthiausy  being  at  that  period  most  friendly  inclined  to- 
wards the  Athenians,  gave  them  twenty  ships  at  their  request ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  gave  them  in  exchange  for  five  drachms^ 
each  ^,  as  it  was  not  permitted  by  the  law  to  give  them  as  a 
gift:  the  Athenians,  accordingly,  taking  the  above,  together 
with  their  own  ships,  nmnning  seventy  sail  in  all,  steered  for 
^gina,  where  they  arrived  later  by  onL>  day  than  had  Ijeen 
■greed  ii|wn. — Nicodromus,  seeing  that  the  Athenians  did  not  90 
come  to  their  time,  embarked  on  slup  board,  and  made  his 
eficape  out  of  *^gina,  and  several  others  of  the  islanders 
jKCompanied  him,  to  whom  the  Athenians  gave  Sunium  to 
inhabit :  sallying  from  whence  those  people  used  to  comniit 
devastations^  Oil  the  -/Eginet^e ;  these  devastations  hapjienetl 
therefore  subsequently  : — but,  at  the  time  ivc  are  speafchtg  of,  91 
the  opulent  among  trie  /Kgineta?  quelled  the  yxjpulace,  who, 
together  with  NictHlnimus,  had  risen  up  agains'-t  them ;  and 
afterwards  led  out  to  execution  such  as  they  liatl  laid  hands 
on.  But  on  this  occasion  they  committed  a  sacrilege,  which 
they  were  never  able  to  find  the  means  of  expiating,  but  were 
driven  out  of  the  island  ere®  the  goddess  became  propitious 
to  them.  For  having  taken  prisoners  seven  hundred  of  the 
]K)puIace,  they  led  them  forth  for  execution  ;  when  one  of  the 
number  escaping  from  his  bondl,  fled  to  the  iiortal  of  Ceres 
Thesmophorus,  and  gi*asping  the  knockers',  held  fast;  and  tin: 
others,  seeing  they  were  not  able  to  wrench  him  away,  cut  off 
his  hands,  and  so  tJH»k  him  away,  while  the  hands  remained 
hanging  to  the  knockers. — Such,  accordingly,  were  the  pro*  9*2 
ceedings  of  the  iEginet£E  among  themselves.     But  the  Athc- 


3  t»  J  fc.  X€"f'  3^^  Mitthi^,  Gr. 
Gramni.  p.  88U,  sect.  577. 

*  if  HeroUotus  had  meanl  Lhat  the 
who!,<;  fleet  was  given  for  Ifive  drachms, 
he  wo\rid  not  have  used  the  adjective 
w^TmifM^tJt0Uf,  but  Ihe  eretiitive  vim 
^^Xf^m*'.  lee  MaUJtie/ Gr.  Gramni. 
*^  iB6.  or  sect.  342.  6. 


5  Vigcr,  p.  174- 

<^  fflm  with  tb«  participle,  ajid  tf^- 
ri{f»  by  pleonum.  See  MatthtK.  iir. 
Gramin.  p.  B41«or  sect.  563.  S«i«  h'ke- 
wisc  Viger,  p.  '251,  axtJ  noie  64« 

T  The  lT*«^rK#T{««  was  tlie  rinsj  used 
to  pull  the  door  to. 
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uians  having  come  with  their  seventy  sail ',  they  gave  thett 
battle  on  the  sea ;  and  being  vanquished  in  the  engaflctnentt 
called  for  assistance  on  the  same  persons  to  whom  they  had 
previously  applied,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Argives.     But  the 
latter  won  Iff   no   longer   afford  them   any  asststcinee,    beiog 
offended  that  the  ships  of  the  ^Eginetae,  which   CleoRieises 
had  t^ken  by  force,  shonld  have  touched  on  the  territory  of 
Argolis,  and  their  crews  joined  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
disembarkation.     In  that  same  inroad  troops  landed  likcinse 
from   some    Sicyonian   vessels.    ,  In   consequence    a   fine   wu 
imposed  by  the  Argives  on  those  two  nations,  a  thousand 
talents,  namely,  five  hundred  on  each.     The  Sicyonians^  ac- 
cordingly, allowing  that  they  had  acted  contrary  to  justice, 
made  a  compact  with  the  Argives,  to  pay  one  hundred  talents, 
and  l)e  forgiven  the  rest  of  tne  fine :   the  iEgineta*,  however, 
would  not  grant  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and  obstinately* 
refused  to  pay.     For  the  above  reason  therefore  when  they 
made  their  request  not  one  of  the  Argives  was  any   longw 
sent  to  their  assistance  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
although  about  a  thousand  volunteers  joined  them ;    these 
were  led  on  by  a  general**  whose  name  was  Eurybates,  an 
individual  who'had  exercised  the  pentathlon.    Of  tHese  volun- 
teers the  greater  part  never  returned,  but  were  J»lain*  by  *' 
Athenians  in  ^^gnia  ;  and  their  leader  Eurybale.s  after  kt. 
three  nten  hand  to  hand*,  was  himself  slain  bv  the  fourtl 

93  Sophanes,  son  of  Dcccles*. — The  ^^gineta?  engaging  with  th< 
fleet  the  Athenians,  when  not  in  line,  beat  them,  and  tc 
four  of  their  vessels,  together  with  the  crews  *. 

94  War  was  accordingly  carrying  on  by  the  Athenians  agaii 
the  i^ginetffi,  while  the  King  of  Persia  pursued  his  desif 
being  uniforndy  reminded  by  his  servant  to  remember  tl 
Athenians,  and  the  Fisistratime  at  the  same  time  urging  hin 
and   misrepresenting   the   Athenians.      It   was  likewise    t] 
intention  of  Darius,  making  use  of  that  pretence,  to  subje 
such  nations  of  Greece  as  had  refused  to  give  him  earth  at 
water.     Having,  accordingly,  dismissed  from  the  command 
the  troops  Mardonius,  who  had  ill  succeeded  in  the  navaJ  i 
pedilion,  and  appointing  other  generals,  namely,  Datis^  a  M< 


f  See  Mauhis,  Gr.  Grmmm.  p.  563, 
or  »ect.  400, 

BSee  Mattliic,  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  661. 
"irert  too  obstinate,  p>eftiaacicio».*' 

9  wr^mrtfyii  irn^.  See  MaUhiae,  Gr. 
GramnK  p.  620,  or  »ect.  430,  7. 

'  Irtkiurnrmf  iw'  'Ain*»fmt,  and  loH-er 
down,  iwi  h  i-M  Tirtf^«v  .  .  .  mw^hnrtni. 
See  ManhiK,  Gr.  Gratnro.  j*.  913,  or 


sect.  592,  begioriin^  of  the  para^pb. 

•  fA»vt»fui^iifr  lv«rvivf.   '*  exerrisi; 
the  duel :"  [.archer  therefore  tninslti 
*«  cofnme  il  *Vtoit  exerc^  au  duel — as 
had  trained  himself  to  single  »*ombat.' 
Tmnital. 

.'^  See  it.  74. 

i  «M^V<  l^ifi.    See  MaltHtB,  Gu 
Gratnm.  p.  5<*3,  or  »ect,  400,/. 
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by  birth,  and   hi*  own   nephew,  Artaphcrnes,  son  of  Ai^ 


I 


I 


I 


I 


them 


lerncfl,  ne  sent  tnem  against  Eretria  and  Athen«,  en- 
joining them  when  he  dismissed  them  to  enthral  those  places, 
aD<l  to  Ining  the  l>ondsmen  into  his  presence* — When  these  95 
newly  appointed  generals,  having  departed  from  court,  were 
come  to  the  Aleian  plain  in  Cilicia,  bringing  with  them  a 
numerous  and  well  ecpiipped  land  army,  they  there  encamped, 
and  the  whole  of  the  naval  armament,  according  to  the  sub- 
sidy imposed  on  each  nation,  came  up,  and  joined  tlvem. 
The  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  horses  likewise  assem- 
bled there,  which  Darius  had  the  year  before  commanded  his 
tributaries  to  get  ready,  Shipping  therefore  tlie  horses  aboard 
these  latter,  and  embarking  the  land  troops  on  board  the 
vessels*  they  set  sail  with  six  hundi*ed  triremes  for  Ionia ; 
from  which  place  they  did  not  stand  with  their  fleet  along  the 
continent,  making  straight  f<»r  the  Hellespont  *  and  Thrace, 
but  taking  their  departure  from  Samos,  shaped  their  course 
through  the  Icarian  sea,  and  among  the  islands;  in  my 
opinion,  principally  because  thev  dreaded  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Athos,  since  in  the  preceding  year,  when  attempting  to 
proceed  in  that  quarter,  they  had  suffered  a  great  discomfiture. 
Add  to  this,  that  Naxos,  which  had  not  before  been  captured, 
neceMitated  them  fofolfow  their  pre^etit  course. — When,  after  9(5 
pttsdng  out  of  the  Icarian  sea,  they  were  arrived  at  Naxos,  (for 
the  Persians  intended  first  to  direct  their  arms  against  that 
island,  being  mindful  of  what  had  formerly  taken  place,)  the 
Naxians  abode  not  their  approach,  but  Hed  to  the  mountains; 
and  the  Persians,  taking  prisoners  such  of  them  as  they  could 
catch,  fired  both  the  sacred  buildings  and  the  city :  having  so 
done  they  held  on  their  course  against  the  rest  of  tlie  islands. 

At  the  time  the  Persians  were  acting  in  the  alxive  manner,  97 
the  inhabitants  of  Delos  followed  the  example  of  the  other 
islanders,  and,  forsaking  their  country,  fled  to  Tenos.  But 
Datis,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fleet,  the  forces  following  in 
his  rear,  forbade  the  ships  to  touch  there,  but  commanded 
them  to  proceed  over  to  Rhenea,  lying  opposite:  being  in- 
formed  where  the  Delians  were,  he  sent  a  herald,  and  addressed 
them  thus :  "  Holy  men  !  wherefore  do  ye  flys  bearing  harsh 
"  judgment  of  me,  such  as  1  deserve  not  ?  For  the  following 
**  are  the  commands  given  me  by  the  King,  and,  so  far  at  least, 
"  I  myself  know:  I  am  not  to  ravage  that  land  where  the  two 
**  gods'  were  bom,  neither  the  land  itself,  nor  its  inhabitants. 
**  Do  you  therefore  now  come  back  to  your  homes  ^  and  in- 


Gr.  Giimta.  p.  4<j9.  or  aecL  .128. 
9  i.  ft.  DianA  and  .^poHo. 
VOL.   IT. 


0  Se«  MatthiSj 
oriect.466,  1, 


Gr.  GracniD.  p.  672. 
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*'  habit  the  island,"    The  above  proclamation  he  caused  to  be 
made  by  a  herald  to  the  Ddians;  after  which  he  burnt  on  the 

98  altar  a  pile  of  three  hundred  talents  of  frankincense. — DaU\ 
having  therefore  lacted  in  this  manner,  steered  with  his  troops 
first  against  Eretria,  taking  with  him  both  the  lonians  and 
i^olians.  After  he  had  nuitted  the  place,  Delos  was  shaken 
by  an  earthquake^  this  being  the  first  and  last  time,  down  to 
my  days,  as  the  Delians  represent.  The  divinity,  no  doubt, 
displayed  to  mankind  this  protligy  as  an  omen  of  calamities 
to  DC ;  for  under  the  reigns  of  Danus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  of 
Xerxes,  .son  of  Darius,  and  of  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes, 
during  those  three  successive  generations,  more  calamities 
iHffcl  Greece  than  in  the  twenty  generations  previous  to 
Darius;  some  proceeding  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Persians, 
otlicrs  again  from  the  chief  men  ^  of  the  country  disputing 
for  fxjwer;  so  that  it  was  not  without  reason  that  Delos  now 
ti'embled,  having  been  until  then  immoveable.  In  an  oracle 
respecting  the  island  it  was  thus  written.  '*  111  shake  e'ea 
**  Delos,  mimoveable  though  she  be^"  In  our  language  the 
above  names  have  the  following  meaning:  Darius,  **  be  who 
**  represses ;"  Xerxes,  *'  a  warrior  C  Artaxerxes,  *'  a 
''  warrior."  And  the  Greeks  therefore  might  »o  call 
kings  in  tlieir  tongue  with  accuracy* 

99  When  the  barbarians  had  weighed  and  departed  from  Delos, 
they  touched  at  t!ic  islands,  and  there  levied  trcHips,  and  took  the 
sons  of  the  islanders  as  hostages.  After  sailing  round  to  the^ 
islands,  they  tonched  at  Carystus',  and  as  the  Carystians  wool  ~ 
not  give  any  hostages,  and  refused  to  bear  arms  against  tl 
neighbouring  cities,  meaning  Eretria  and  Athens,  they  forti 
with  laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  ravaged  their  land,  till  at  h 
the  Carystians  also  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Pcrsti 

loo  — Meanwhile  the  Eretrians,  understanding  the  Persian  forced 
were  sailing  against  them,  entreated  the  Athenians  to  come 
to  tlieir  assistance.  The  Athenians  did  not  refuse  aid,  but 
gave  them  as  auxiliaries  the  four  thousand  persons  to  whoiij^ 
the  land  of  the  Chalcidiau  Ilippobotae  had  been  allotted'" 
But  tlierc  was  no  wholesome  counsel  amon^  the  Eretrian 
wiio  had  sent  for  the  Athenians,  although  they  were  divid< 
in  opinions;  for  one  party  advised  forsaking  the  city, 
foing  to  the  mountainous  parts  *  of  Eubcea ;  while  the  othei  _ 
loping  to  reap  gain  to  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  Per- 


g: 


7  KriroUutus  means  the  PelopuDneiian 
war,  of  which  he  had  seen  the  bcginmng. 
lurcher, 

^  A  towa  of  £ub<£(u 

y  Sec  V.   77,  p.   39,   note  5,   of  thii 


volume. 

1  Tliese  Anfrn  are  taken  by  l^idMr 
and  Valckttaaer  as  aUuding  to  the  "^ 
cf  Euboea. 
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s,  were  preparing  to  betray  their  country.    But  iEscbines, 

of  Nothoo,  a  man  of  raok  *  among  the  j^retnans,  knowing 


I 


sians 
son 

the  machinations  of  both  parties,  discovered  to  the  Athenians 
who  had  come*'  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and  also  besought 
them  to  withdraw  to  their  own  country,  lest  they  likewise 
should  perish  with  the  Eretrians:  the  Athenians  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  jEscFiines,  and  passing  over  to  Oropus  they  saved  them- 
selves.— Bui  meanwhile  the  Persians  continuing  their  course,  101 
touched  with  their  fleet  at  Tamyna,  Cheerea^  and  ^'Egilia*, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Eretria ;  and  having  taken  pos- 
session of  tliosc  places,  forthwith  landed  their  horses,  and 
made  ready  to  fall  upon  the  enemy.  But  the  Erctrians  had 
no  thoughts  of  sallying  forth,  and  giving  battle;  but  their 
only  care,  now  that  the  proposal  to  forsake  the  city  liad  been 
overruled,  was  if  they  could*  to  defend  the  walk  A  violent 
attack  on  the  ramparts  ensuing,  many  on  Iwth  sides  fell 
during  idx  days;  and  on  the  seventh,  Euphorbus,  the  son  of 
Alcimachus,  and  Philarchus,  the  son  of  Cyneas,  men  of  rank 
amonj^  the  citizen j^,  betrayed  the  town  to  the  Persians,  who, 
entering  the  place,  on  the  one  hand,  spoiled  and  set  fire  to 
the  sacred  edifices,  in  retaliation  of  the  temples  burnt  down 
at  Sardis;  and  on  the  other,  took  away  the  men  as  slaves, 
according  to  the  orders  of  Darius  ^ 

Having  reduced  Eretria,  and  awaited  a  few  days,  they  next  lOH 
proceeded  to  Attica,  closely  pressing  the  Athenians,  and  fan- 
vy'mg  that  they  should  succeed  with  them  as  they  had  done 
with  the  Eretrians.  As  Marathon  was  the  spot  of  Attica  best 
adapted  for  cavalry,  and  the  nearest  to  Eretria,  Hippias,  the 
son  of  Pisi&tratus,  took  them  to  that  plain. — When  the  Athe-  103 
nians  were  informed  of  this,  the^also  marched  to  Marathon  to 
repel  their  foes;  they  were  headed  by  ten  generals,  the  tenth 
of  whotn  was  Miltiades.  to  the  lot  of  whose  father,  Cinion,  son 
of  Stesiigoras,  it  had  fallen  to  be  driven  from  Athens  by  Pisi- 
stratus,  the  son  of  Hippocrates;  when  exiled  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  the  Olympic  prize  in  the  four-horse  chariot  race; 
the  same  honour  having  previously  bt"en  obtained  by  his 
maternal  brother  Miltiades  '.    In  the  next  following  Olympiad < 


I 


8  See  MatthiB,  Gu  Gramm.  p.  635. 
or  secL  438, 

^S«  AUuKiff,  Gr.  Graram.  p.  737, 
or  s<ct.  5CM.  2. 

*  See  M&tihis,  Gr*  Gramm.  p*  499. 
or  sect.  354.  6.  a, 

^  u  s«r.  i.  e.  •;  )vMur«.  S«e  p.  13. 
note  7,  of  ihis  volume. 

^  See  chap.  94. 

^  J  lake  tliQ  eonBUnction  lo  be,  mai 


inXifttftv.    Vltnimmrfmt    Tvvri    (i*    C*    ri 

ace  MalUuik;,  Cir.  Gramm.  p.  538,  or 
&ect,  3U6,  1,  "  and  it  befell  him,  Hinning* 
this  victory,  to  gain  tltc  same  lioDOur 
with  his,"  &c.  Larcher  iranaUies,  "  al- 
thouj^li  I  hat  victory  beloogiMl  tu  him,  he 
bad  transferred  it' to  his  maternal  bro- 
ther Miliiadea/' 
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having  obtained  the  same  victory  with  the  same  steeds,  be 

gave  Pisistratus  the  privilege  of  being  proclaimed  conqueror; 
up  tlie  victory  to  liim,  returned  horae,  ac- 


» 


and  after  givio 

cording  to  agreement ;  having  gained  once  more  the  Olympic 
prize  with  the  same  horses,  lie  met  with  his  death  •  from  t" 
nands  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus*  Pisistratus  himself  being 
longer  in  existence.  They  put  him  to  death  near  the  p 
taneiuni,  placing  some  men  to  waylay^  him  by  night,  Cinion 
was  buried  lieforc  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
called  Dia  Coiles;  opposite  were  buried  the  horses  who  had 
won  the  three  Olympic  crowns.  Other  horses  it  is  true  have 
achieved  the  same  thing,  namely,  those  of  Euagoras  the 
LacedDcmonian,  but  excepting  those  none  others.  Stesagoras, 
the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Cimon^,  was  accordingly  at  that  time* 
oducating  near  his  uncle  Miltiades,  in  the  Chersonesus,  while 
the  younger  J  having  the  name  of  Miltiades,  from  Miltiades 
the  founder  of  the  Chersonesus,  was  with  l*imon  himself  at 
104  Athens'^*— This  Miltiades,  accordingly,  at  the  period  we  are 
describing,  liaving  come  *  from  the  Chersonesus,  became  one 
of  the  connnaiiders  of  the  Athenians,  after  escaping  a  two- fold 
death :  for  in  the  first  place  *  the  Phcenicians,  pursuing  hini 
as  far  as  Imbros,  were  extremely  desirous  of  seizing  his 
person,  and  conveying  him  up  to  the  King;  in  the  second 
place,  having  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  and  reached  his  own 
country,  when  lie  fancied  himself  in  safetv,  his  enemies  there 


seized  him,  and  bringing  him  before  the  tribunal^  prosecut 


ite^^ 


him  for  tyranny  in  the  Chersonesus,  But  having  esca 
these  latter  as  well,  he  was  at  last  appointed  leader  of 
Athenians,  Imving  been  elected  by  the  people. 
105  And  first,  while  the  generals  were  still  in  town,  ihey  de- 
spatched  a  herald  to  Sparta,  one  Pheidippes,  an  Athenian,  and 
by  profession  a  hemerodrome':  according  to  what  Pheidippe^H 
himself  asserted  and  reported  to  the  Athenians,  Pan  met  hiaBB 
near  mount  Parthenion,  above  Tegea,  and  calling  to  him  by 
name,  bade  him  ask  the  Athenians  **  wherefore  they  shewed 
**  no  respect  to  him,  though  he  was  well  inclined  towards  them. 


B  A^ttmnT*  is  to  be  taken  paiiively. 
8m  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Gnunm.  p,  913,  or 
Bed.  592,  ^,  and  p.  7'20. 

9  ^rifMvrif.  See  MattbiBe.  Greek 
Gmmtn.  p.  283,  and  339,  or  sect.  206. 
3.234.  U 

1  See  Matthiv,  Gr,  Gramin.  p,  5o0, 
or  sect.  392 f  J,  obt^ 

*  That  is  to  lay,  at  the  time  of  CimoD^s 
fnurder. 


ades  succ«»(I«d  his  brother  Stesa^rai. 

*  See  Mutthiffi'.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  737. 

i  iftm  ftiv  ,,  .  mft*  li.     See  vigOT. 
300.  noie  54. 

^  vwi  h»*r<rn(m.  See  Maltbur,  Gt, 
Gramm.  p.  916.  or  «ecL  593,  e.  i2L^ 
vv^mnlittf  see  MaUhis,  Gr.  Orunm.  V* 
490,  or  sect,  346,  See  likewise  p.  401 » 
orwcl.  276. 

7  In  other  respects^  i, «.  by 
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^  We  bdvc  hcnu  at  c.  39,  how  Milti*    a  courier, and c^tercisiag  that  trtde, 
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urn 
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I 
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**  and  had  often  been  already  of  service  to  tbem,  and  would  be 
**  8o  hereafter*.*"  And  accordmgly  the  Athenians,  seeing 
their  affairs  began  to  prosper,  and  believing  this  report  to  be 
true,  erected  beneath  the  acrofx>Hf^  a  temple  to  Fan,  and  from 
that  time^  have  propitiated  him  with  yearly  sacrifices  and  the 
torch  race^.- — Pheidippes,  at  this  time,  when,  according  to  his  106 
own  account  at  least.  Fan  appeared  to  him,  being  sent  by  tlie 
generals,  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  second*  day  from  his 
departure  from  the  city  of  Athens.  On  his  arrival  before  the 
magistrates  he  said,  **  Lacedaemonians,  the  Athenians  implore 
**  you  to  hear  them  help,  and  not  to  suffer  the  oldest  city 
**  among  the  Greeks  to  fall  into  bondage  under  barbarians, 
**  For  even  now  Eretria  is  enthralled,  and  Greece  is  reft  of  a 
**  renowned  city  ^."  Pheidippes  therefore  reported  according 
to  his  orders :  the  Spartans  resolved  *  to  assist  the  Atlienians, 
but  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  do  so  immediately  *,  as  they 
did  not  wish  to  violate  the  law  ;  for  it  was  the  ninth  of  the 
current  month,  and  they  declared  they  could  not  march  out  ,, 
on  the  ninth,  nor  when  the  moon's  circle  was  not  full.  The 
Spartans  therefore  waited  for  the  full  moon* 

Hippiasj  the  son  of  l^isistratus,  was  meanwhile  leading  the  107 
way  tor  the  barbarians  to  Marathon :  he  had  the  previous 
night  beheld  the  following  vision  in  his  sleep.  He  fancied  he 
was  lying  with  his  own  mother.  He  inferred  therefore  from 
this  dream,  that  returning  back  to  Athens,  and  recovering  the 
power,  he  should  die  at  home  an  old  man :  such  was  the  con- 
jecture he  formed  from  his  dream.  At  the  present  time, 
acting  as  general,  on  the  one  hand,  he  made  the  prisonera 
from  Eretria  disembark  on  the  island  of  the  Styreans,  called 
^giiia;  on  the  other  hand,  he  sent  the  vessels  as  they  arrived 
at  Marathon  to  safe  moorings,  and  drew  up  the  barbarians  as 
they  came  on  land ;  while  thus  busied  he  Happened  to  cough 
ana  sneeze  more  violently  than  he  was  wont;  as  he  was  rather 
in  years*'  most  of  his  teeth  were  loose,  so  that  in  the  violence 
of  his  cough  he  cast  out  one  of  them.  The  tooth  having 
fallen  on  the  £«and,  he  made  every  effort  to  find  it ;  but  as  he 


8  ri  Irt,  •*  li'^feafter;"  lO*  ri  tw, 
"  now."  S«c  Maltbtft.  Gr.  Gramm.  p* 
408,  or  sect.  282. 

9  Literdly,  '*  from  that  report." 

1  A  Diao,  with  B  lighted  torch  in  bit 
liaxKi,  ran  from  the  aJtar  nf  the  god  in 
wboK  hotiour  this  race  was  ee)ebral6«l, 
up  to  a  certain  mark;  if  the  torch  of  the 
first  neni  out,  he  gave  way  to  the  se- 
tcttd,  who,  if  ■  similar  accideat  bafell 
hifiiMlf,  i^ave  way  to  the  tliird.    Finally^ 


if  all  the  torches  went  out,   the  prixe 
was  adjudi'ed  to  no  ooe.     LarcKtr. 

s  See  Maiilnip,  Gr.  Gramm,  p.  177, 
or  aect.  144.  filomfield's  note,  p.  xl. 

3  Literally,  "  is  booome  weaker  by 
one  renowned  city."  See  Matthie,  Gjm 
Gramm.  p.  573,  or  sect*  4U5« 

4  "  It  pleaied  them  to/'  &e. 
3  S6e  the  foregoing  note  8. 

0  See  Matthis,  Gr*  Gnunm.  p.(^i 
or  sect.  457, 1. 
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could  not  see  it,  he  fetched  a  sigh^and  said  to  the  byslandei 
"  This  land  is  not  ours,  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  subject  it 
**  my  tooth  holds  whatever  portion  of  it  belonged  to  me.^ 
Hippias  ftccortlini^ly  conjectured  his  dream  to  be  fulfilled 
from  this  circumstance.  ^j 

108      The  Athenians  being  drawn  up  in  the  precinct  of  Uercu1ei^| 
the  Flata?ans  came  up  lo  join  them  with  all  their  forces.     Ffll^B 
the  Platieans  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  Athenians;  and 
the  latter  had  already  undergone  many  toils  on  their  accoun^H 
They  gave  themselves  up  on    tlie  following   occasion.      lla^| 
rassed  by  the  Thelians  the  Plataeans  at  first  wished  to  give 
themselves  to  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  lo  the 
Lacedariionians  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot;  the  latter, 
however,  wouM  not  accept  the  offer,  and  addressed  them  thus, 
"  We  hve  at  too  great  a  distance'',  atid  such  an  assistance 
*'  we  could  afford  you  would  be  of  little  avail  *,  as  you  mi 
"  oftentimes  be  rc^luced  to  slavery  ere  any  of  us  sKould  h( 
*'  of  it.     We  counsel  you  to  dehver  yourselves  to  the  At! 
*'  nians,  a  nation  situate  near  yourselves,  and  not  unable  to 
*'  fend  you/'  This  advice  was  given  by  the  Laceda?monians,  not 
so  much  out  of  kindness  to  the  Plataeans,  as  with  the  desi) 
that  the  Athenians  being  brought  at  variance  with  tlic  B< 
tians  might  be  subject  to  many  labours.     Such  therefore 
the  counsel  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  I'latfleans ;  and 
latter  did  not  neglect  to  avail  themselves  thereof,  but  at  thT 
time  the  Athenians  were  performing  the  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  the  twelve  gods,  sat  aown  as  suppliants  at  the  altar,  and 
delivered  themselves  up.     The  Thebans,  heai'ing  of  this,  car- 
ried arms  against  the  rlata;ans,  and  the  Athenians  marched  to 
their  assistance.    The  two  parties  being  about  to  close  in  Imttl 
the  Corinthians  prevented  then* :  for  the  latter  happening  to 
present,  and  being  nominated  umpires  by  each  party, negocial 
an  agreement,  defining  the  land  on  the  following  terms:   tl 
"  the  Thebans  should  leave  undisturbed  such  of  the  Bocotif 
**  as  were  not  willing  to  be  ranked  among  the  Boeotians^:" 
Corinthians,  accordingly,  after  making  this  decision,  went  tl 
ways.     But   the  Bceotians  fell   upon  the  Athenians  as   tl 
were  returning;   they  were  worsted  in  the  battle;   and  lb<? 
Athenians  then  passing  over  the  limits  which  the  Connthi^fJ 
had  set  ^  to  the  Platfeans,  fixed  the  Asopus  and  Hysise  to  ^^M 
the  boundary  between   the   Thebans  and   Plat^ans.      Tn^* 


1 

tl^ 


7  See  Mitthis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661» 
or  sect,  457,  2» 

^  Uteni]lv»  "  iiftd  «uc1i  au  asusta&co 
would  b«  coW  lo  you." 


9  See  MaiUiiae,  Gr.  OtMam» 
Of  MCt.  362,  2. 

1  Un»M9    u^mt.     See    Af^alui 
Gmmm,  p.  593,  or  &ecl.  414«  6» 
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Ill 
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Platoeana,  accordingly,  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  Athe- 
mans  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  were  come  at  this 
time  to  bear  them  assistance  at  Marathon, 

Opinions  were  equally  divided'  among  the  Athenian  ge- 109 
uerals;  some  advising  not  to  engage,  "as  they  were  too 
"  few^  to  close  with  the  army  of  the  Medes;"  others,  and 
Miltiades  among  them,  advising  to  give  battle.  Opinions 
were  thus  eaually  divided,  and  ttie  worse  proposal  was  about 
to  prevail,  when  Miltiades  addressed  himself  to  the  poleniarch. 
Ihe  person  elected  by  ballot  to  be  polemarch  of  the  Athe- 
nians gives  his  vole  the  eleventh*;  for  at  an  early  period  the 
Athenians  fixed  that  the  polemarchs  should  have  the  same 
vote  as  the  generals.  At  this  time  Callimachus  of  Aphidme 
was  poleniarch  ;  Miltiades  therefore  went  to  him,  ana  spoke 
as  follows.  '*  On  thee,  Callimachus,  it  now  depends  whether 
"  to  enslave  Athens,  or,  liberating  My  amntry,  to  leave  a 
"  memorial  unto  every  age,  such  as  not  even  HarnuKlius  nor 
•*  Aristogiton  have  left.  For  never,  from  the  time  that  the 
**  Athenians  have  existed,  have  they  bet^n  in  greater  danger; 
*'  supposing  they  should  sink  before  the  Mede,  what  they  will 
**  have  to  undergo,  when  abandoned  to  Hippias,  is  decreed ; 
•"  whereas  if  this  country  get  the  upper  hand,  no  doubt  but  it 
"  will  be  the  first  of  the  Grecian  states.  How  then  this  may 
**  be  brought  to  pass,  and  in  what  manner  the  decision)  of  these 
*'  matters  in  some  manner  depends  on  thyself,  T  will  now 
**  inform  thee.  Of  us  ten  generals  the  opinions  are  equally 
**  divided ;  the  one  party  advising  to  engage  battle,  the  other 
"  not  to  engage  battle.  Supposing  therefore  we  do  not  give 
"  battle^  I  conjecture  that  some  great  lUvision  arising  will  so 
*'  shake  the  minds  of  some  Atlienians  as  to  incline  them 
*'  towards  the  Medes;  whereas  if  we  give  battle,  and  tbe 
**  gotls  deal  even-handedly,  ere  any  unmanly  thought  enter 
**  the  minds  of  some  of  tlie  Athenians,  we  shall  in  all  probabi- 
*^*  lity  gain  the  victory.  All  these  things,  therefore,  belong 
now  to  thee,  and  on  thee  they  depend ;  for  if  thou  accede 
''*  to  my  proposal  thy  country  will  be  free,  and  the  first  state 
**  in  Greece ;  but  shouldst  thou   take  up  the  advice  of  those 


**  that  oppose  giving  battle,  the  contrary  of  the  advantages  I 
"  have  enumerated  will  fall  to  thy  share." — Miltiades  by  this  1 
language  drew  over  Callimachus;  and  the  polemarch*s  vote 
being  added,  it  was  determined  to  engage  the  foe.     After 


10 


«  l>;M»r»  Vx*.  Sec  ^tfttthi*,  Gr, 
Oruuin.  p,  ^33.  S«e  likewise  p.  445. 
or  uxU  308. 

^  Tbe  po&iiive  for  the  cortipArativc. 
See  Matthidr.  Gr.  Gnmm.  p.  65*2.  or 


sect.  448,  h, 

*  The  hyperbaton  of  the  origiDal  has 
o1>Hged  me  to  depart  from  the  general 
constructioa  of  the  G  reek. 
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which  the  generals,  whose  opinion  it  had  been  to  fight,  wheo 
the  command  for  the  day  fell  to  their  turn,  gave  it  each  up  to 
Mikiades;  the  latter  accepted  the  transfer,  but  would  not 
however  fight,  at  least  till  the  command  iuwfully  fell  to  his 
turn. 

111  When  MiUiades's  turn  was  come,  the  Athenians  drew  up 
in  the  following  order  previous  to  enga^ng.  Callimacbus 
had  the  conunand  of  the  right  wing,  as  a  law  held  in  those 
days  with  the  Atlieniana,  that  the  polemarch  should  have  the 
right  wing:  reckoning  from  the  polemarch,  the  tribes  suc- 
ceeded in  the  line  according  to  their  numbers,  the  one  ad- 
joining to  the  other :  lastly,  the  Flatteans  were  posted  to 
form  the  left  wing.  Indeed,  since  that  battle^  when  xhe 
Athenians  perform  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  panegyri«, 
which  take  place  every  five  years,  the  Athenian  herald  oegiiifl 
his  prayers  by  imploring  *"  that  all  blessings  may  visit  the 
**  Platseaus,  as  well  as  the  Athenians.""  At  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  were  drawn  up  near*  Marathon,  it  happened 
that  their  line  being  extended  to  equal  that  of  the  Meties,  the 
centre  hajtl  but  few  ranks  in  depth,  and  in  that  part  the  line 
was  weakest,  whereas  either  wing  was  deeper  and  stronger. — 

112  Their  order  of  battle  being  thus  formed,  and  the  victims 
favourable,  no  sooner  was  the  signal  given '^  than  the  Athe- 
nians charged  the  barbarians  in  double  quick  time  ^,  the  space 
between  the  two  armies  being  not  less  than  eight  staaes*. 
The  Persians  seeing  their  opponents  advancing  to  the  cliarge 
made  ready  to  receive  them ;  tliey  accused  the  Athenians  of 
being  mad,  and  rushing  to  total  destruction  ',  when  they  saw 
their  numlwrs  were  small,  and  they  were  rimning  to  the 
charge,  though  they  had  neither  horse  nor  bowmen ;  such 
therefore  w^ere  the  ideas  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, having  in  close  order  come  up  to  the  enemy*  fought  in 
a  memorable  manner.  Indeed  they  are  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  that  we  know  of  who  charged  the  enemy  at  a  running 
pace,  and  the  first  that  sustained  the  sight  of  the  Medic  garb, 
and  troops  so  clad;  till  then  the  very  name  of  the  Medes^ 
was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks. 

113  The  battle  at  Marathon  lasted  a  long  time  :  in  the  centre 
of  the  battle,  where  the  Persians  thftnselves  and  Sacie  mett 
arrayed,  the  barbarians  conquered ;    and  breaking  the  line 


«  Sec  MallStiB,  Cr.  Gramm.  p.  883, 
or  sect.  577. 

^  Literally,  *'¥rlMa  the  AtHcaiant 
were  sent  on.*" 

7  See  MahHw,  Gr.  Grtnn.  p.  57 1 » 
or  •ret.  404. 


a  Sec  Matthiic,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  -Ml. 
Of  aect,  304, 

9  tXtifttfv  it  an  adjective*  which  saVlt 
be  coQStrued  with  famwhit. 

1  See  Matthiv.  Gr.  GramiD.  p«  4i4. 
or  sect.  307,  fc. 
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of  the  Athenians  in  that  part,  pursued  them  in  land:  but 
in  both  win^s  the  Athenians  and  Platitans  beat,  and  suffered 
the  routed  ixirtion  of  the  barh;inan  luie*  to  flee  unmolested, 
while,  forming  the  wings  into  one  coKiuin»  they  marched 
against  that  part  of  the  enemy  which  liad  broken  their  own 
eentre*  and  those  likewise  the  Athenians  defeated.  They 
.  followed  up,  cutting  down  tli,e  runaway  Persians,  till  coming 
to  Uie  shore,  they  called  out  for  fire,  and  attacked  the 
ships^. 

In  this  engagement*  the  polemarch  Calltmaclius  fell,  after  114 
fighting  valiantly  ;  among  the  generals,  Stesilaus,  son  of  Thra- 
sytaus,  was  slain^;  Cyna'geirus,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  having 
laid  hold  of  the  gtern  ^  of  a  ship,  had  his  Jjand  chopped  off 
vnth  an  adze,  and  went  down,  as  did  aUo  many  distinguished 
Athenians. — In  this  manner  the  Athenians  possessed  themselves  |15 
of  tn&ven  of  the  vessels;  the  barbarians  hacking  oars'  with  the 
,  and  taking  the  slaves  made  at  Eretria,  fmni  the  island* 


I 


I  where  they  had  left  them,  procccdeii  to  double  Sunium,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  the  start  of  the  Athenians  in  arriving 
at  the  city.  Tne  report  went  at  Athens  that  the  enemy* 
formed  that  i)roject  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Alcma^onidee ; 
and  that   these  latter,  aooording   to   agreement,  held  up  a 


2S..-    w,..i,ip^  Gr.  Cramm.  p.  6-13, 
or  ?< 

.1  .-^  <  ineats  of  tbe  two  armiei 

4)>p«dr  to  iii«i«>|^  been  omitted  by  the 
titstonaa.  For  the  Atheoba  ccalre  rt- 
io  itnd,  v^lien  the  two  wlnga 
iaio  OM  body  to  (,'0  to  tbetr 
iiK»,  the  p.'"'—  ■  "Tifre  niiist  have 
pTacfd  *i  colttmn*  of 

Snemy;   llio  centre  being' 

in  their  t »b,  tnd  lUe  im»  wings  in  Oieir 
rMf.  l»eiw**r>  thrm  j»nil  the  fca-     It  is 
ore   how   tlie 
>ced  toWrird« 

-I— .K     rhe 

th.  ,.C 

it  tiiircrcQl  tipiv?  wf  Uie  hilt* 
i.ith^m  are  of  tiu  use  to  &<t)ve 
Ifto  ijue^lioti.      Tran^Jttt. 

^tirt  fU9  .  ,  ,  rtvrt  ll  .  .  .  rMnr«  It. 


Visrer.  p.  li,  uole20. 

^  iv^  2*  tUn.  so  «r)  ^it  lUft,  ii.  30. 
Conrerning  the  tmesis,  see  Matthii»»  Or* 
©ramro.  p.  917,  or  seel.  594,  '1. 

*    lite   SfXmrm  wrns  a    part  of  the     (i 


Mrere  hung  upon  this  pari  of  the  ship, 
which  appea.»  to  have  served  aut  %  shel- 
leivhoic  iof  the  hettii»man.  Those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters  may  consult  Cu- 
»tatlnii!('»^deHnitioti.  quoted  %t  full  length 
by  Brtii 
T  I  I  ^  trazula- 

vsel* 
\N.  ^  the 

kbore.  The  action  ol  CvaA^giitu*  pfoves, 
i  lUink,  notbin?  m<)re  than  fhni^  the 
ships  drew  Sii  :  " 

nt?n$,  when  '■ 

out  as  far  as  It. .  r^^.u^  m^. 

tbcm.    The  depth  of  v  iha 

Khore  of  the  pUin  of  .V  not 

lix  feet   for  the   diitante  wi   a  ^iouc\ 
throw  from  the  land  ;  a  fact  which  the   *  * 
author  of  this  u<sn«latiiOQ  aiccrtiiiaed  by 
personal  exainiiuition  some  yt^t%  »ince. 

n  1  he  i»Uml  of  .-t-ilia.     S«l'  ch.  107. 

9  ConMjritciioa  .  «iW«  tej^t  mift^  (ite. 

w^  fim^^J^itf }  t*  *A/if»«»Wi  J I 


I  of  plaukft 
1  bent. 


ing  as 


arranged 
1af»  an 
distinctive 


upon     I 
other     i\ 
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shield*  to  the  Persians,  when  already  abowrd  their  fleet. — 
136  The  Medes,  accordingly,  sailed  rouncl  Sunium ;  and  mean- 
while the  Athenians  marched  with  all  speed*  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  and  had  the  start  of  the  barbarians  in  arriving  there; 
and  as  they  had  come  from  the  precinct  of  Hercules  at  !^iara* 
tlion,  they  pojsted  themselves  in  another  precinct  of  Hercules 
at  Cynosar^es.  The  barbarians  having  for  a  while  laid-to 
with  their  fleet  off  Phaleruni^  for  that  was  in  those  times  the 

117  harbour  of  the  Athenians,  stood  away  for  Asia, — In  this 
battle  near  Marathon  aboyt  six  thousand  four  hundred  of  the 
barbarians  peritthed ;  and  of  the  Athenians  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two:  such  were  the  numbers  that  fell  on  both  sides. 
On  the  field  a  prodigy  took  place,  it  was  this:  an  Athe- 
nian, Epij5elus',  son  of  Cuphagoraus,  while  fighting  in  the 
niedly,  and  behaving  with  valour,  was  reft  of  eyesighi<»  having 
received  no  wound  m  any  part  of  the  body,  whether  from  at 
hand  or  afar.  And  from  that  time  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  blindness.  I  have  heard  that  he  was  wont  to  give  the 
following  account  *  respecting  tliis  accident :  that  he  fancied  a 
gigantic  heavy-armed  soldier  stcK)d  before  him,  whose  beard 
shaded  the  whole  of  his  buckler ;  that  the  phantom  passed  hj^^ 
him,  and  put  to  death  the  man  standing  at  his  side.  Su^^| 
was  the  accountj  I  have  been  informed,  that  Epizelus  used  V^^ 
give, 

118  Datis,  on  his  return  together  with  the  armament  to  Asii 
having  arrived   at   My  con  us,   beheld  a  vision  in  his  sleep] 
what  that   vision   was   is   not  related  ;    but  as  soon   as  day 
dawned  he  caused  a  search  to  be  made  in  the  ships;    and 
having   found  aboard   a   Phoenician  vessel   a  gilt  image  of 
Apollo,  he  made  enquiries  from  whence  it  had  been  pillaged ; 
informed  from  what  temple  it  came>  he  set  sail  ^rith  his  own 
ship  for  Delos.     And  as  at  that  time  the  Delians  were  cjoi 
back  to  their  island^  he  deposited  the  image  in  tlie  tempi 
and  enjoined  the  islanders  to  convey  it   to   Deli  urn   of   t( 
Thebans,  a  place  standing  on  the  sea  side,  opposite  Chalci 
Datis,  accordingly,  after  giving  the  above  commission,  pi 
to  sea ;  the  Dehans,  however,,  did  not  take  back  the  statU4 
but,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  Thebans  themselves, 


1  A  Bigaal  that  it  wm  time  for  ihem 
to  make  tbe  best  of  their  way  to  attaci: 
Ihe  city. 

•  it  ^»i£t  Jx"-  ^^  Malthiie,  Gr. 
Grmmm.  p,  451^  or  sect.  315t  1.    Iftntm* 

See  Matthii«,  Or,  Gramm.  p.  841,  ot 
sect.  553. 


3  See  MaiUiiae,  Gr.  Gramn.  p.  727» 
or  secU  499. 

4  If  Herodotus  hid  me&nt  thai  bi 
heard  the  account  from  Epiielns's  t» 
lips,  the  verb  xiyMf  would  have  been 
tlie  participle*    Sec  Matihite,  Gr.  Gj 
p.  836.  or  sect.  550,  oft«.  3. 
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obedience  to  an  oracle,  took  it  to  Deli  urn. — Datis  and  Arta-119 
pheroes,  when  the  fleet  reached  the  shore  of  Asia,  took  those 
of  the  Eretrians  whom  they  ha<l  enslaved  up  to  Susa,  Pre- 
viously to  the  Eretrians  being  made  prisoners^  ^^^  Darius 
cherished  an  iniplaeable  anger  against  them,  as  they  liad  been 
the  first  to  commence  deeds  of  injustice;  but  when  he  saw 
them  brought  into  his  presence,  and  fallen  under  his  power^ 
he  inflicted  no  farther  punishment  upon  them,  but  established 
them  in  the  territory  of  Cissia,  at  a  stathnms^  of  his  own,  the 
name  of  which  is  Ardericca*,  dijjtant  two  hundred  and  ten 
stades  from  Susa,  and  forty  from  the  well  which  furnishes 
three  different  sorts  of  substances.  For  they  draw  up  from  it 
bitumen,  salt,  and  oil,  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  swipe',  to  the  end  of  which  lialf  a  wine 
skin  is  fastened  in  place  of  a  bucket ;  shaking  this  kind  of 
bucket  under  the  surface,  a  man  draws  up  the  substances, 
and  then  pours  them  into  a  reservoir,  out  of  which  being 
poured  into  another  it  separates  into  the  three  forms  ;  the 
bitumen  and  salt  crystallize  forthwith,  and  they  collect  into 
jugs  the  oil,  which  the  Persians  call  rhadinace;  it  is  black, 
ana  emits  a  strong  smelL  In  this  place  King  Darius  esta- 
blished the  Eretrians,  who  down  to  my  titne  have  remained  in 
possessitm  of  that  spot,  preserving  their  ancient  language. 
Such  therefore  were  tnc  events  that  happened  to  the  Eretrians, 
— After  the  full  moon  two  thousand  of  the  Laceda?raonian3  120 
arrived  at  Athens,  being  so  eager  to  engage  the  foe,  that  they 
reached  Attica  on  the  third  day  of  their  departure  from 
Sparta,  Having  come  too  late  for  the  battle,  they  still  felt  a 
desire  of  seeing  the  Medes,  wherefore  proceeding  to  Marathon 
they  viewed  the  Jield  of  battle.  Afterwards,  having  given 
praise  to  the  Athenians  and  their  achievement,  they  withdrew 
back  again. 

It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  me,  indeed  I  do  not  121 
credit  the  report,  that  the  Alcmfeonidte  should  ever  by  agree- 
ment have  held  up  a  buckler  to  the  Persians,  from  a  wish 
that  the  Athenians  should  fall  under  the  barbarians  and 
Hjppias ;  since  it  is  evident  that  family  was  more,  or  at  least 
eq^ually,  inimical  to  the  tyrants  with  Calhas,  son  of  Phae- 


^  See  p.  25,  note  5,  of  thU  rolume. 

^  This  is  not  the  tame  place  with  the 
Ardericca  mentioned  in  tlie  6rtt  book. 
See  the  Geographical  Index  to  Hero> 
dolus. 

7  See  the  6rst  volume  of  this  trans- 
Utioa,  p. 254,  note  4,  and  p.  165,  note 
3.  The  swipe  is  a  very  simple  machine, 
lor  drawing  water  out  of  a  well, 


consisting  of  a  long  pole  or  lever  fixed 
CTOUwise  on  the  top  of  a  post  (like  ih« 
beam  of  a  balance]  near  the  well  \  the 
bncket  is  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  lever, 
and  the  force  i*  applied  at  the  oih«r :  it 
has  been  correctlj  ftgured  in  the  Litho- 
graphic Illuslratioas  of  Herodotus,  pre* 
pared.  I  understand,  by  the  Rev.  T.  V, 
Short,  of  Christ  Church.    Tranttat, 
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nippus,  aiul  father  of  Hipponicus.     Now  Callias  was  the  oi 
one  of  all  the  Athenians,  who,  at  the  time  Pisistratus  was  driv 
out  of  Athens,  durst  purchase  his  property  when  put  up  to 
sale  by  the  public  crier®,  and  devised  all  other  raost  hos 

122  measures  against  him. — This  Callias  is  deserving  of  freq 
mention  by  alF;  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  what 
been  mentioned  above,  as  being  a  man  ardent  in  his  ern 
voiirs  to  free  his  native  land ;  next,  for  what  he  performed  at 
Olympia,  where  havint^  conquered  in  the  horse  race,  and  come 
in  second  in  the  chariot  race,  after  previously  winning  the 
first  prize  in  the  Pythian  games,  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
among  all  the  Grecians  by  liis  magr.ificent  expenditure  ;  lastly^ 
and  thirdly,  with  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  his  daughte 
three  in  number ;  for  when  the  ^rls  were  marriageable, 
not  only  gave  them  a  most  magniiicent  portion,  but  likewi 
attended  to  their  desires  so  much,  that  he  gave  each  in  m< 
riage  to  him  of  all  the  Athenians  whom  bhe  herself  chose 

123^1ect. — ^And    the   Alcma?onida?  were   equally,  certainly   n 
less,  hostile  to  tyrants  than  himself;  it  is  therefore  a  subie 
of  wonder  to  me,  nor  do   I   believe  the  slander,  that    tli 
indeed  should  have  shewn  up  the  buckler,  who  at  all  tim 
avoided  the  tyrants,  and  by  whose  contrivance  the  Pisistratid 
gave   up    the  tyranny.     And  thus,   in  my  judgment,   th 
persons  were  the  hberators  of  Athens  far  more  than   il 
xnodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  for  the  latter,  by  putting  Hipp 
chus  to  death,  exasperated  the  survivors  of  the  Pisistratid 
without  any  the  more  putting  a  period  to  the  tyranny  of  t 
rest.     Whereas   t!ie   Alcma^onida*   evidently  wei-e    the   li' 
rators,  at  least  if  it   was  they  in   fact    who  persuaded   I 
Pythia  to  warn  the  Lacedannonians  to  deliver  Athens,  as 

1 S4  previously  has  been  shewn  by  me  ^. — But  haply,  it  majf 
saidj  these  persons  in  consequence  of  having  some  gru 
against  the  Athenian  people  lietrayed  their  country*  Th 
were  not  however  any  other  individuals  more  respected,  amot 
the  Athenians  at  least,  than  themselves,  nor  who  were  mo: 
hanourt'd ;  so  that  neither  will  reason  allow  that  the  slii 
should  have  been  held  up  by  them  from  such  a  motive; 
Still  the  buckler  was  shewn ;  and  that  circumstance  it  U 
impossible  to  gainsay,  for  such  was  the  fact ;  as  to  who  it  was 
that  held  it  up  I  have  no  farther  account  to  give  than  die 
above. 

125      The  Alcmaeonida^  were  even  at  an  early  period  •  men  of 


«  I  ttke  2jf^«r«fv  to  be  *n  adjective ; 
otherwise  the  uanslaliou  will  be,  "by 
the  coTnmonwcallh." 

9  ConftTOctJon  :  iritr*  ttm  tjcw  ^nf- 


1  Sec  V,  63,  66. 

s  See  Matt]il»»  Gu  GramtB.  p.  408< 
or  iccu  382. 
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distinction  at  Athens,  but  they  became  extremely  illustrious 
through  Akmneoii  and  Megacles.  For  in  the  first  place^ 
Alcnueon,  the  son  of  Megaeles,  was  a  zealous  coadjutor  to 
the  Lydiaiis  who  auiie  from  Crccsus  at  Sardis  to  considt  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  and  did  all  lie  couki  to  serve  them ;  Crops>us 
heiiring  froui  the  Lydians  who  had  l>een  to  tlie  orai-le  that 
he  hati  done  him  services,  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Sardis ; 
and  on  hi**  arrival  there  made  him  a  present  of  as  much  gold 
as  he  might  be  able  to  bear  away  on  his  |)erson.  The  gift 
Ixnng  so  expressed,  AlcmaH>n  adopted  the  following  contriv- 
ance'* He  put  on  a  large  robe,  leaving  in  it  a  very  long 
waist,  and  drew  on  the  widot  boots  he  could  tind,  ami  so 
entered  the  treasury,  to  which  he  was  conducted  ;  there  meet- 
ing with  a  heap  of  gold  dust,  he  first  stuffed  himself  annmd 
the  legs  with  as  much  gold  as  the  boots  would  hold,  and  then 
filling  his  waist  with  the  same,  and  sprinkling  the  hair  of  his 
liead  with  the  powder,  and  taking  some  more  in  his  mouth, 
sallied  out  of  tne  treasury,  draggmg  along  with  difficulty  his 
boots,  and  rest-nibling  any  tiling  rather  than  a  man ;  his 
mouth  was  stuffed  up,  anrf  he  was  in  every  part  swollen  out. 
Croesus,  beholding  him,  burst  mto  laughter,  and  gave  him 
not  only  all  those  riches,  but  likewise  presented  him  witli  no 
less  a  quantity  in  addition.  Thus  the  family  became  ex- 
tremely o]>ult*nt ;  so  that  this  Alcma?on,  having  applied  to 
the  training  of  chariot  liorses,  won  the  Olympic  prize. — In  126 
the  second  generation  after,  Chsthenes,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyou, 
raisetl  the  family  so  as  to  be  far  more  renowned  in  Greece 
than  it  bad  been  before.  For  Clisthenes,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
nymus,  grandson  of  Myron,  and  great-grandson  of  Andreas, 
had  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Agarista.  He  wished  to 
determine  who  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians, and  to  give  that  person  his  daughter  for  wife.  At  the 
time  therefore  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrating,  in  which 
Clisthenes  had  won  the  chariot  prize,  he  caused  notice  to  be 
given  by  a  herald,  "  that  whosoever  of  the  Greeks  considered 
*'  himself  worthy  to  be  the  son  of  Clisthenes,  should,  on  the 
**  sixtieth  day,  if  not  before,  come  to  Sicyon;  as,  reckoxiing 
'*  from  the  sixtieth  day,  Clisthenes  had  fixed  the  marriage  to 
"  take  place  at  the  year's  end.*'  In  consequence,  such  of  the 
Greeks  as  were  proud  either  of  their  own  persons,  or  of  their 
country,  came  as  suitors ;  and  Clisthenes  nad  prepared  a  list 
and  pala'stra  to  try  them  in^. — From  Italy,  accordmgly,  came  127 

» Schweighvuser  give*  the  (oliowin^         *  lir    a&r^   'r$^f,  for  that   purpoK, 

UaBtlatioD  in  buaoles:  ad  dtrnum  Ulud  Alludiog.  I  tliiak.   lo  the  wt)rU»  higher 

(te.  aedpkndttm)  tatt  inHfttum  adlutit.  up,  'EAAivMff  r«vr*v  ^i»(«t  rif  i^trrtt^ 
Schwrag.  Not. 
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Smindyrides,  son  of  Hippocrates,  a  native  of  Sybaris,  who  of 
all  men  *  reached  to  the  higliest  degree  of  luxury  :   (Sybaris 
at  tliat  time  was  greatly  flourishing :)  from  the  same  quarter 
came   Damasus  of  Siris,   son  of  Amyris,  called  the    wise*. 
From  the  Ionian  gulf  came  Amphinestiis,  son  of  Epistrophuf, 
an   inhabitant   of  Epidaninum  V      There  likewise    came  an 
j^tolian.  Males,  the  brother  of  that  Titormus  who  surpassed 
all  the  Greeks  in  bodily  strength,  and  who  flying  niankiod 
had  retired  to  the  verge  of  the  j^tolian  territory.    Out  of  the 
Peloponnesus  came  Leocedes,  son  of  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argos, 
the  same  Pheidon  who  established  measures  among  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  who  was  the  most  insolent  of  all  the  Greeks, 
since,  driving  the  agonothetes  of  the  Eleans  from  their  office, 
he  himself  sat  as  judge  at  the  contests  in  Olympia*;    Am 
tus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus,  an  Arcadian,  from  Trajiezus  ; 
Laphanes,  an  Azenian,  from  the  town  of  Pieos,  son  of  Eu 
rion,  wliOj  as  the  account  goes  in   Arcadia,  received   in  his 
house  the  Dioscuri,  and  trom  that  time  exercised  the  rites  of 
ho.spitality  towards  all  men ;  and  from  Elis,  Onoraastus,  the 
son  of  Aga?us,     The  above  therefore  came  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.    From  Athens  came  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
the  same  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Croesus;  and  another 
of  the  same  town,  Hippocleidcs,  son  of  Tisander,  who  s 
passed  the  Athenians  in  beauty  and  wealth.     From  Ere 
which  was  at  that  time  flourishing^  came  Lysanias,  and 
was  the  only  one  from  Euboea.     From  Thessaly  came  Diac- 
torides,  of  the  family  of  the  Scopadfc,  a  Cranonian.      From 

128  the  Molossi  came  Alcon.  So  many  were  the  suitors. — The 
above  persons  having  come  on  the  day  appointed,  Clisthenes 
in  the  first  place  informed  himself  of  the  country  and  family 
of  each,  ana  then  detaining  them  twelve  months  made  trial  of 
their  courage,  temper,  accomplishments,  and  morals;  con- 
versing with  them  each  separately,  and  when  assembled  to- 
gether, and  taking  the  younger  ones  to  the  gymnasium : 
he  principally  tried  them  when  at  the  table ;  for  during  t 
whole  time  he  detained  them  he  acted  as  I  have  said,,  and  at 
the  same  time  entertained  them  most  sumptuously.  Of  all 
the  suitors  those  that  had  come  from  Athens  pleased  him  the 
most,  and  of  the  latter  Hippocluides  was  the  greater  favourite, 
both  by  reason  of  his  valour,  and  because  he  was  distantly* 

129  related  to  the  family  of  Cypselus  in  Corinth. — When  the  day 


jcner 


^  lit  «m(j.    See  Matthie,  Gr.  Grarnm. 
p.  667,  or  Mct«  461,  obi* 
Q  The  text  addi,  "  these  came  from 

7  The  Greek  addt,  "  he  caine  from 


the  lonUn  gulf  ^**  >•  «>  Adriatic  sea 
fi  "He  iroi    tccOTdin^ly   the  n 

him." 
9  9ee  p.  116,  note  2,  of  this  volume. 
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was  come  fixed  on  for  the  oelebration  of  the  wedding  \  and 
for  Clistlienes  to  declare  whom  he  elected  of  all  the  suitors, 
the  prince  sacrificed  one  hundred  oxen,  and  feasted  not  only 
the  suitors  themselves,  byt  likewise  all  the  Sicyonians.  When 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  the  suitors  contended  in  music 
ancl  conversation*;  but  as  the  potation  advanced,  Ilippocleides, 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  all  present  ^  ordered  the  flute- 
player  to  stnke  up  a  dance*;  the  flute-player  obeying,  he 
nimself  began  to  dance.  He  danced  no  doubt  so  as  to  please 
himi*elf,  but  Clisthenes,  who  was  one  of  the  spectators*  \iewed 
the  whole  exhibition  with  an  indignant  eye,  Hippocleides, 
having  rested  awhile,  ordered  an  attendant  to  bring  lorward  a 
table;  when  it  was  brought  in,  he  in  the  first  place  danced 
some  Laconian  figures  on  it,  and  then  some  Attic  figures ;  in 
the  third  place,  standing  on  his  head  upon  the  table,  he 
gesticuUled  with  his  legs*  Clisthenes,  when  Hippocleides 
danced  the  two  first  times,  felt  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
person^s  being  his  son-in-law,  by  reason  of  his  immodest  danc- 
mg*,  still  he  withheld  himself,  not  wishing  to  burst  out  against 
him ;  but  when  he  beheld  him  gesticulating  with  his  legs, 
being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  he  said,  **  Son  of 
*'  Tisander,  of  a  truth  thou  hast  dancetl  away  thy  wedding." 
Hippocleides  in  reply  said,  '*  No  matter  to  Hippocleides."" 
Ana  from  hence  the  proverb  took  its  rise^. — Clistnenes,  hav-  130 
ing  commanded  silence,  spoke  thus  to  the  company :  **  Gen- 
**  tlemen,  suitors  of  my  daughter,  I  give  praise  to  you  ail, 
**  and  all  of  you,  were  it  possible,  I  would  gratify,  not  select- 
**  ing  one  of  you  only,  and  so  shghting  the  rest ;  but  as  it  is 
**  not  possible,  since  I  have  but  one  daughter  to  provide  for, 
**  to  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  you  all,  to  sucn  of  you  as 
"  shall  depart  unsuccessful  from  these  nuptials  I  will  present 


I 
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'  MmvdxXtnf  nS  ydfttu  Is  properly  tbe  Mmrijf^juf,  the  whole  corfipikny  wjUi  hii 
act  of  pladog  the  husband  on  the  nup-  own  person.  Coray:  "  qui  dominoit  tur 
tiaJ  betl  by  the  xide  of  the  bride ;  or  that    tonte  U  coropagoie/'     Schwcighaeaser; 


iDhib«DsmaiiinecKtcroft."   Schneider 
"ubertrcffend,    &c.    far    acetiing    tht 
olArn." 

*  Thf^  enimelia,  the  name  of  a  da 


of  taking  a  placo  on  the  sofa  by  her  side 
at  table,  Latcher,  The  Gredi  etpre*- 
«ion,  like  the  corresponding;  German 
onCt  Beiiager,  has  not.  it  appean,  the 
restricted  Mns«  of  the  English  word, 
bedding.  Corny  proposes  to  read  mmrm* 
MfUtst.     Tmntlttt. 

s  Or.  taking  m^fi  in  the    sense  of    eroroelia  which  was  quite  the  contrary, 
about  or  concermng.  *^  engaged  in  a  dis-     See  Larcher't  note. 


and  tune :  it  appears  from  this  paiug« 
that  it  was  an  inoecoro 


of  Herodotus 
sort  of  dance 


was  an  indecorous 
there  was  however  an 


pule  about  music  and  Ibc  genera]  topics 
of  conversation."  This  is  Lareher's  in- 
terpretation, followed  by  Beloe. 

3  u*Ti}^ttf  ir«XA«f  riitf  JLXXmh-     I  have 
followed  Larcher^s  (ranalatioo :  ' '  qui  at- 
rMteniion/'  &ic.  i*  e*  occupying, 


5  An  instance  of  the  gramrnatlcal  6- 
gure,  h  hm  Im??.  See  p.  187,  note  2, 
of  the  fir^l  volume  of  this  work. 

^  Lucian  quotes  the  proverb  seventl 
diiTereiil  tiaies. 
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**  one  talent  of  silver  to  each,  as  a  compliment  for  his  vouch- 
**  safing  to  seek  an  alliance  with  my  family  ^,  and  a  remune- 
**  ration  for  his  absence  from  home ;  to  Megacles,  son  of 
**  Alcmfeon,  I  betroth  my  daughter  Agarista,  according  to 
"  the   Athenian    laws."     Megaeles   having   declared   that  he 

131  accepted  the  offerj  Clisthenes  celebrated  the  wedding. — Thus 
did  matters  take  jilace  in  respect  of  the  decision  among  the 
suitors ;  and  thus  the  Alcmseonida?  became  renowned  through- 
out Greece.  From  thU  marriage  was  born  Clisthenes,  the 
one  who  estabhshed  the  tribes'^  and  a  democratic  constitution 
among  tlie  Athenians;  he  took  his  name  from  the  tyrant  of 
Sicyon,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side ;  he  and  Hippo- 
crates were  the  sons  born  to  Megacles :  Hippocrates  begot 
another  Megacles,  and  another  Agarista,  who  took  her  name 
from  Agarista,  Chsthenes*s  daugliter.  She  having  married 
Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Aripliron,  and  being  with  chilcL 
beheld  a  vision  in  her  slccp^  in  which  she  fancied  she  was 
tlelivered  of  a  lion ;  and  after  a  few  days  she  brought  Xan- 
thippus  a  son,  Pericles. 

132  After  the  defeat  of  the  Perdans  at  Marathon,  Miltiadfifi, 
altlioiigh  previously  held  in  much  esteem  among  the  Atbe* 
nians,  increased  still  more  in  influence.  He  asked  of  the 
Athenians  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  together  with  troops  and 
money,  without  discovering  to  them  what  country  he  intended 
invading,  but  declaring  that  he  would  enrich  them  if  they 
would  follow  him,  as  he  would  lead  them  to  such  a  land,  as 
they  should  easily  be  able  to  bring  from  it  gold  in  abundance. 
So  saying,  he  rtquested  a  fleet,  and  the  Athenians  flattered 

"1 33  by  those  hopes  gave  him  what  he  asked. — Miltiades  taking 
tlie  troops  stocvd  away  for  Paros,  alleging  as  a  pretext,  th^j 
the  Parianti  had  first  commenced  hostilities  by  accompanyill^H 
the  Persian  army  to  Marathon  with  a  trireme.     Such  was  m^ 
prtitended  motive ;  but  in  fact  he  had  a  grudge  against  the 
Parians,  on  account  of  Lysagoras,  son  of  Tisias,  a  native  of 
Paros,   who   had    accused    jiiin    to    Hydarnes,    the    Persian. 
Miltiades,  liaving  arrived  with  his  troops  at  the  place  he  wo* 
bound  to,  besieged  the  Parians,  who  were  driven  within  their 
walls.     Then  sending  a  herald  into  tlie  place,  he  demanded 
one  hundreti  talents,  declaring,  that  unless  they  gave  him  that 
sum  he  would  not  withdraw  his  army  till  he  had   stormed 
their  town*     The  Parians  did  not  even  take  it  into  considt-r:i- 
tion  whether  they  should  give  any  money®  to  IMiltiades,  Imt 

J    CoiLUnjction :    thtmm    vn$    AJ^f4wm  lo  ten,  aod  allered  tbeir  ntnies*     Se9V« 

ynfM*  tl  \fttS,  i.  e.  t{  IfttS  «7iM#,  lo  take  69. 

a  wife  from  aiy  family.  9  See  MatthiJe.  Gr.  Gnniixi.  p.  7M, 

8  That  i«  lo  say,  incrcaMd  the  tribw  or  sect.  5-31.     siJif  for  *l*     Mattbi*,  it 
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did  their  endeavoura  to  defend  the  city.  And,  among  other 
devices  which  they  used,  wherever  the  wall  was  pregnable,  it 
was  raised  during  the  night  to  double  its  former  height  ^ — 
Up  to  this  point  of  the  history  all  the  Greeks  give  the  same  134 
account :  but  afterwards  the  f  arians  themselves  state  matters 
to  have  passed  in  the  following  manner*  Miltiades  being 
embarrassed,  a  captive  woman,  whose  name  was  Timo,  a 
native  of  Paros,  came  and  ain versed  with  him ;  she  was  an 
attendant  in  the  temple  of  the  infernal  goddesses'.  This 
woman,  they  say,  having  come  into  the  presence  of  Miltiades, 
advised  him,  if  he  held  it  of  much  importance  to  take  Paros, 
to  act  as  she  would  suggest.  She  then  made  some  suggestion, 
and  Miltiades  going  to  the  knoll,  situate  before  the  town, 
leaped  over  the  fence  inclosing  the  temple  of  Ceres  Thes- 
mophorus,  not  Ijeing  able  to  open  the  doors.  Having  leaped 
over,  he  went  forward  to  the  sacred  building,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  something  or  other  in  the  in&ide,  whether  to 
move  some  of  the  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  move,  or  to 
do  something  else,  whutever  it  might  be^.  He  was  already 
at  the  doors,  when  suddenly  a  thnll  of  horror  coming  upon 
him,  ho  returned  Imck  by  the  same  way  he  had  come,  and 
leaping  over  the  fence,  dislocated  his  thigh ;  others  say  he 
hurt  nis  knee. — Miltiades,  accordingly,  being  in  this  sick  1?35 
state,  sailed  back,  without  bringing  wealth  to  the  Athenians, 
or  reducing  Paros;  but  having  besieged  the  town  six  and 
twenty  days,  and  ravaged  the  island.  The  Parians,  under- 
standing that  Timo,  the  servant  of  the  infernal  deities,  had 
acted  as  a  guide  to  Miltiades,  and  wishing  to  be  avenged  on 
her  for  so  doing,  sent  deputies  to  Delphi,  as  soon  as  they  were 
irelieved  from  the  blockade.  They  sent  them  to  enauire 
whether  they  should  put  to  death  the  servant  of  the  deities, 
for  pointing  out  to  the  enemy  the  way  of  capturing  her 
country,  and  discovering  to  ^filtiades  mysteries  intertficted 
to  the  male  sex.  But  the  Pythia  would  not  give  her  consent, 
saying,  ''  that  Timo  was  not  to  blame  for  that ;  but,  since 
**  It  was  fated  Miltiades  should  end  miserably,  she  had 
"  served  him  as  a  guide  to  his  misfortunes.'" — Miltiades,  being  113^ 
returned  from  Paros,  was  in  the  mouths  of  aU  the  Athenians, 


his  reprint  of  Mr.  Gaisibrd^g  editioo^ 
dectien  that  n  tt^yu^fM*  b  A  Greek.  eKpri'«> 
»ion  :  '•-  ''•■••■  'Vire  read*  i^yu^*, 

pp.        -  -   i««rr*r«    X*u\    (for    In) 

«f  That  is  to  say,  Cer»  »nd  Proicr- 
VOL.  II. 
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country."     Schnrui,  Or.  Gfrm,  Diet. 
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and  particularly  of  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron, 
accused  him  capitaJly*  before  the  people,  and  prosecuted 
for  praclisingi  cloceit  upon  the  Athenians.     Miltiades,  thoui 
himself  present,  made  no  reply;  in  fact  be  could  not,  as  I 
thigh  had  begun  to  mortify ;  but  while  he  was  stretched 
his  bed,  his  friends  ttx)k   up  his  defence  for  him,   makri 
repeated  mention  of  the  battle  fought  at  Marathon,  and  t! 
capture  of  Lenmos ;  that  after  taking  Lemnos,  and  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  Pelasgi,  he  had  ffiven  up  the  island  to  the 
Athenians.      The   people   favoured    the   accused,    as    far   as 
regarded  his  acquittal  from  capital  punishment,  but   at  ll 
same  time  fined  him  fifty  talents,  for  the  harm  he  had  broui 
upon  the  state;  and  Miltiades  soon  after  died,  the  thigh  lien 
cariated,  and  full  of  gangrene.     His  son  Cimou  paid  the  fif^ 
talents. 
137      Miltiades,  the   son  of  Cimon,  had    possessed    himself 
Lemnos  in  the  following  manner.     The  Pelasgi,  after  th< 
had  been  banished  from  Attica,  whether  justly  or  unjustly 
for  on  tliat  question  1  have  nothing  to  say  farther  than 
related  by  others :  Hecata^us,  son  of  Ilegesander,  states  in 
histories,  that  it  was  '*  unjustly ;    for  that  when  the    Ath^ 
"  nians  saw  the  lands  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  which  th< 
"  had  given  the  Pelasgi  to  inhabit^,  as  a  remuneration  fi 
"  the  wall  they  had  formerly  erected  around  the  acropolis 
'*  that    \vhen    the  Athenians,''  he   says,   *'  saw  those    Jam 
"  which  theretofore  had  been  bad,  and  nothing  worth,  wi 
"well  cultivated,  jealousy,  and  a  desire  of  possessing  tl 
**  tract,  seized   them ;    and  so,   without   alleging  -any   otlw 
"  pretext,  they  drove  the  Pelasgi  away.""     But  the  Atlienifl 
themselves  state,  that  '*  they  acted  according  to  justice 
*'  banishing  them :  for  that  tlie  Pelasgi,  when  established 
"  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  used  to  sally  from  thence,  and  cot 
"  mit   the  following  wicked  deeds.     As  the  daughters 
*'  sons  of  the  Athenians  uniformly  went  to  the  Nine  Heads 
"  fetch  "^  water,  (since  at  that  period  neither  they  nor  at 
**  others  of  tlie  Grecians  had  any  domestics,)  whenever  tl 
*'  young  women  went  thither,  the  Pelasgi  would  with 
"  tempt  and  insolence  offer  violence  to  their  persons.     Nc 
"  were  they  even  contented  with  acting  in  that  manner ;  bul 


*  imtdrw*   Sec  Matthifi,  Gr.  Gramro.  which>  the  reader  nuit  notifail  to 

p:  491,, or  sect.  347.  obs*  3.     Armr^f  suit   MaUliie,  Gr.  Gramm,  p.  946* 

tiftmtf,  p.  491.  seel.  347,  obf,  1.    v**  r«r  sect.  611, 
>Ji^«f,  p,  916,  Of  sect.  593»  c.  second        OSce  Mattbi»,  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  S(t4. 

paragrapli.  or  lect.  »>35» 

A  A  parenthesis  now  follows  down  to        7  See  Matthis,  Gr*  Graono.  p,  9(KI» 

the    beginnbg  of   c,   I3S,   concerning  or  sect.  586,  r.  ~ 
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**  at  la&t  were  discovered  in  the  very  fact  *  of  plotting  an 
**  attack.  Still,"^  m  the  Atkefiitins  go  on  to  state^  **  they 
**  shewed  themselves  better  men  than  the  Pelasgi,  in  so  far 
"  that  when  they  had  an  opjiortunity  of  cutting  them  off, 
**  since  they  had  caught  them  conspiring  against  them,  \\\Qy 
"  would  not  do  so',  but  warned  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
*'land;  the  Pelasgi,  accordingly,  retiring  in  that  manner, 
**"  took  po68€ssion  of  various  pmcce,  and  among  others  of 
**  Lemnos."  The  former  account  is  that  of  Hecatieus,  the 
latter  that  of  tlie  Athenians. — These  Pclasgi,  who,  at  the  138 
period  I  am  now  alhiding  to,  inhabited  Lemnos,  and  were 
desirous  of  being  avenged  on  the  Athenians,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  stationed  some 
penteconters  *  in  ambush  for  the  Athenian  women,  while 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Diana,  at  Brauron ;  and  from 
thence  carrying  off  a  good  number,  stood  out  to  &ea  there- 
with ;  and  conveying  them  to  Lemnos,  had  them  as  con- 
cubines. These  women,  having  become  pregnant,  trained 
their  sons  in  the  Attic  tongue,  and  Athenian  manners ;  the 
boys  therefore  would  not  mix  with  those  born  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  women,  and  whenever  one  of  them  was  struck  by  any  of 
the  latter,  they  would  all  rush  to  his  help,,  and  detend  one 
another;  moreover  the  stins  of  the  Athenian  women  sought 
to  be  masters  over  the  other  boys,  and  in  fact  had  by  far  the 
upper  hand.  The  Pelasgi,  observing  these  circumstances, 
considered  within  themselves;  and  when  they  came  to  deli- 
berate on  the  subject,  fear  possessed  them  of  what  those  lads 
might  do  when  grown  to  man's  estate,  seeing  that  they  were 
resolved  to  assist  each  other  against  the  sons  of  their  lawful 
wives,  and  even  now  attempted  to  be  masters  over  them. 
Tbey  therefore  determined  to  massacre  the  sons  of  the  Attic 
women.  They  accordingly  did  so  ;  and  included  the  mothers 
of  the  children  in  the  slaughter.  In  consequence  of  this  deed, 
aiid  that  committed  by  the  women  of  the  idaiul  previous  to 
the  above,  when  they  murdered  their  husbands,  together  with 
Thoas,  it  has  been  a  custom  throughout  Greece  to  call  oil 
barbarous  actions  Lcmnian. — When  the  Pelasgi  had  niur- 139 
dercd  their  children  and  women,  neither  would  the  land  pro- 


*  S«e  p.  96,  note  7.  of  thi*  volume^ 
DSee  Malihitt.  Gr.  Grantn.  p.  C 


<w  tect.  479.  obu  2, 


p.  693. 


because  Homer  calls  Min«rv^  *Ahitmim. 
Such  was  IbeiT  supenlitian.  They  de- 
ftignaLed  iheir  women  either  hy  a  peri- 


^  Ships  of   burthen  with  fifty  oarv  phraHis,   as  in   tins  ii:ist»uc«,   rkt    ri* 

Brmroo  was  at  no  great  distance  from  'A/irMii*t  yvuumsi,  or  by  the  term  «#r*], 

the  shore  of  the  Euripus.     The   Aibe-  fem^te    cttueos,    Iwjcausc    AlUcas    waa 

iuaD9,  who  were  called 'A/jtv«7«i,  did  not  called  •rrv^  or  Uie  city  by  eicelleiice. 

give  their  women  the  aaine  uf 'A/iimmu,  fMrckn, 
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duce  any  fruit  to  thcoi,  nor  did  their  wives  and  flocks  nn 
tirply  as  before.  Pressed  by  famine,  and  the  abs 
posterity,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  to  request  some  deliverance 
from  their  present  evils.  The  Pythia  bade  thera  *'  make  su  ^ 
retribution  as  the  Athenians  themselves  might  impose : 
cordingly  the  Pelasgi  proceeded  to  Athens.  Tlie  Athenians 
spread  a  couch*  in  the  prytaneum  as  jiumptuously  as  they 
could,  and  placing  before  it  a  table  stored  with  all  sorts  of 
gootl  things,  bade  the  Pelasgi  give  up  the  land  to  them 
that  state.  But  the  Pelasgi  in  answer  said,  "  When  by 
*'  north  wind  a  ship  shall  in  one  day  come  from  your  coun 
"  to  ours,  then  will  we  deliver  the  island  up.""  This  tl 
said,  thinking  that  such  an  event  could  not  possibly  come 
140  pass,  for  Attica  lies  considerably  to  the  south  of  Lemnoi 
much  for  the  events  that  happened  at  that  period.  V 
many  years  subsequently,  when  the  Uellespontine  Che 
nesus  was  under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  Miltiades, 
of  Cimon,  at  the  time  the  Etesian  gales  set  in,  with  a 
stretched  across  from  Elaeus  of  the  Chersonesus  to  Lemn 
and  summoned  the  Pelasgi  to  retire  from  the  island,  calli 
to  their  mind  the  oracle  ^  which  they  fancied  cnuld  never 
fulliilcd.  The  people  of  Hephaestia,  accordingly,  obeyed  t 
command ;  but  the  Myrinaei,  denying  that  the  Chersonei 
was  Attica,  suffered  themselves  to  be  besieged,  till  at  1 
they  also  yielded.  Thus  therefore  did  the  Athenians 
Miltiades  possess  the^iselves  of  Lemnos. 


<  The  reader  mui>t  rocollect  that  the  or  sccu  325.    A  speech  of  the  Wnd  re- 

KDCienti  reclinM  oa  coaches  or  »ofas  at  Utfid  in  the  last  chapter^  tlioui^h  ddi- 

lible.  vered  by  cotnOMiD  pertoos,  was  fr 
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After  the  tidings  of  Uie  battle  fought  near  Marathon  had  1 
reached  King  Ddriiis,  son  of  Hyfttaspes,  ahhouch  previously 
much  exasperated '  a^nst  the  Athenians,  for  tneir  attack  on 
Sardis,  he  considered  himself  now  far  more  grievously  insulted, 
and  was  the  more  eager  to  carry  war  into  Greece.  And 
forthwith  sending  ambassadors  to  the  various  cities  indivi- 
dually*, he  proclaimed  his  orders  to  equip  an  amiy,  fixing 
the  contingency  of  each  nation  much  higher  than  wliat  they 
had  before  furnished,  and  to  prepare  ships,  horses,  corn,  and 
transports.  These  orders  being  proclaimed  around,  Asia  was 
thrown  into  agitation  during*  three  years,  wliile  the  bravest 
men  were  being  enlisted  and  equipped  for  a  cam][>aign  against 
Greece,  But,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
l>een  reduced  by  Cambyses,  detached  themselves  from  the 
Persians,  when  Darius  tecame  yet  more  eager  to  direct  his 
arms  against  both. — As  Darius  was  preparing  for  his  expe.  g 
ditions  against  Egypt  and  Athens,  a  violent  feud  arose  be- 
tween his  sons  respecting  the  sovereign  power ;  as,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Persians,  the  King  must  appoint  a  successor 
before  he  enters  upon  war.  Now  previously  to  Darius  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  he  had  three  sons  bom  to  him  of  his  former 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Gobryas;  and  subsequently  to 
his  reign,  four  more,  by  Atossa,  Cyruses  daughter.  Of  the 
former  famdy,  accordingly,  Artaba^nes  was  the  eldest,  and 
.Xerxes  of  the  subsequent  children :  these  two,  born  of  dif- 


^  X»fd^euK**it  diarpen.  to  bnog  to  ^   *«r^    r«Ajf.      See    MatUinr^    Or« 

■  Dotnt .'   hence,  metsphoncally.  ••  to  Gramm.  p.  B94,  or  iecl.  5€J, 

embilier,  to  ezaspemte.      Schntul.  Cr,  ^  Iwi  w^U  fria.     Bee  Matthiie,  Gr. 

ii9Tm.  L43,  Gnmm,  p.  904,  ot  iieci*  586, 
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ferent  mothers^  were  rivals;  Artabazanes  contending  thai*  he 
was  the  eldest  of  all  the  children,  and  that  *  it  was  admitted 
by  ifie  laws  of  all  nations  that  the  eldest  should  succeed; 
Xerxes,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  that  it  was  Cyrus  who 
Shad  procured  freedom  to  the  Persians. — Darius  had  not  yet 
made  known  his  decision,  when  about  the  same  time^  arrived 
at  Susa,  Deraarattis,  son  of  Ariston,  who  had  been  reft  of 
the  kingly  power  at  Sparta,  and  had  moreover  imposed  upoo 
himself  a  voluntary  exile  from  Lacedaemon.  This  individual, 
understanding  what  was  the  dispute  between  the  sons  of 
Darius,  went,  as  report  says^,  to  Xerxes,  and  counselled  him 
to  add  to  the  reasons  he  had  already  given,  that  '^  he  himself 
**  had  been  born  to  Darius  when  already  king,  and  in  possei- 
•*  sion  of  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  whereas  Artabozaoes 
*'  was  bom  to  him  when  yet  a  private  individual ;  it  was  not, 
*'  therefore,  either  decorous  or  just,  that  any  other  person 
**  should  receive  the  honour  in  preference^  to  himself;  for  at 
"  Sparta  also  (this  Deniaratus  likewise  suggested)  the  law 
*'  stood  thus:  if  childi-en  had  been  born  previously  to  their 
"  father's  accession,  but  another  younger  was  born  during  his 
**  reign,  the  succession  to  the  throne  belonged  to  the  one 
**  subsequently  bom.""  .  Xerxes  having  made  use  of  De- 
maratus^s  suggestion,  Darius  allowed  what  he  said  to  be 
just,  and  apjK»inted  him  to  the  empire.  It  is  nevertheless 
my  opinion,  that  even  hatl  it  not  been  of  this  suggestion 
Xerxes  would  have  reigned ;  for  Atossa  had  complete  sway 

4  over  Darius. — Darius,  having  ap}x>inted  Xerxes  for  king  over 
the  Persians,  was  proceeding  to  open  the  campaign.  Hoi 
ever,  soon  after  these  events,  and  in  the  year  following 
revolt  of  Egypt,  it  came  to  pass  that  Darius  himself,  in 
midst  of  his  preparations,  died,  having  reigned  not  more  thair 
six  and  thirty  years:  nor  did  he  complete  his  design  of  taking 
vengeance  either  on  the  Egyptians  or  Athenians.  On  C 
decease  of  Darius  the  kingdom  descended  to  his  son  Xerxet 

5  Xerxes,  accordingly,  was  not  at  the  first  at  all  inclined 
direct  his  arms  against  Greece,  but  caused  levies  of  troops 


*  lo  the  Greek,  "because." 

^  »««'A  riit¥Ti  T»vvM9t,  "  sibout  the 
same  prr'uMi  a*  Uicse  eveata  were  lakiug 
place."  »«T«t  rintri  xs,  equivalent  to 
mmrk  rit  ^Mr  xi^r9».  See  IMatthisc» 
Gr  Gtunro.  p.  53B,  or  sect.  386. 

^^  it  in  fdrtf  fU9  tx,*i*  "  Bi  report  goes 
of  him,"  I  have  explained  a  «iintiar 
fomi  of  speech  at  p.  35,  note  4,  of  this 
volume. 


7  See  Matthiic,  Gr.  Gramm.  p«  882* 
or  sect.  585. 

6  There  i&  in  the  Greek,  r&  #«rf«. 
Mfhich  Mattbis  traiulates  *'  in  a^ ' 
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be  made  to  march  against  Egypt.  But  Mardonius,  son  of 
Gobryas,  and  who  was  cousin  to  Xerxes,  since  he  was  bom 
of  Darius*s  sister,  being  at  courts  and  having  the  greatest 
influence  of  any  of  the  Persians  with  him,  was  constantly 
holding  to  liim  discourses  of  this  kind;  saying'®,  "  My  lord 
•*  and  master*,  it  is  not  right  that  the  Athenians,  having 
**  already  wrought  much  mischief  to  the  Persians,  should 
**  eecape  •  giving  satisfaction  of  what  they  have  done.  Do 
*' thou  now  ^complete  that  which  thou  hast  on  thy  hands ; 
"  but,  after  taming  the  insolence  of  Egypt,  lead  thy  troops 
**  against  Athens,  to  the  end  that  a  good  name  among  men 
'*  may  be  thy  share,  and  that  hereafter  all*  may  beware  of 
**  carrying  arms  against  thy  land.""  This  discourse  he  held  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  ihc  King  to  revenge ;  but  then  he 
would  insert  in  it  the  following  observation,  as  that  '*  Europe 
**  was  a  most  fair  country,  and  bore  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
«  excellent  in  quality,  and  deserving  to  be  possessed  by  the 
•*  King  alone  ot  all  niortals."" — Mardonius  held  this  langua^,  G 
as  being  one  anxious  for  new  adventures,  and  desirous  of  being 
hiuiself  viceroy  of  Greece :  in  time  he  effected  hi?  purpose, 
and  prevailed  ujxm  Xerxes  to* do  so;  for  other  circumstances 
friendly  to  his  views  assisted  him  towards  determining  Xerxes^ 
On  ihe  one  hand,  ambassadors  coming  from  Thesaaly,  and 
desj:»atched  by  the  Aleuadie,  called  upon  the  King  to  attack 
Greece,  promising  all  assistance*^;  these  AleuadfC  were  kings 
of  Thessaly.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  PisistratidiP 
who  had  gone  up  to  Susa,  not  only  used*  the  same  ai'guments 
with  the  Aleuada?,  but  likewise  obtained  still  more  influence* 
over  the  King,  by  having  in  their  company  Onomacritus,  a 
native  of  Athens,  a  divine  and  retailer  of  the  oracles  of 
Musfeus,     For  this  individual  and  the  Pisistratida?  had  con- 


Studio    p«r»equif  uon   remittcre   a  rt,*' 

V'iger,   p.   201,  second  column  o(  iJie 

sctiw«igha^user'«  t/ansUtion  i&, 

txlem   exoriu:^    est    tciinoaeiii  r"    for 

mn   tx^m&ca  al»o»   "  lo  b«gia 

imy  thing.'*    See  Viger,  as  quoted 

^  >  I  have  wubt;d  to  convey  tbe  force 
id  the  Greek  hrwrnn,  wkith  meant,  '*  a 
mister  and  owner  of  slaves/' 

t  ^  •»  hStms.  See  Mfttthic,  Gr. 
Gr^mm.  p.  930,  or  sect,  601,  a. 

^  rj  tuw.  See  IVIatthias,  Gt.  Grunm. 
p,  408.  or  »ecJ,  282. 

4  nt*  Sec  Mattliis,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
703,oT*ecl.  4«7.-2. 

»  See  Maltliie,  Gr.  Gramm.'p.  797, 


ur  sect.  531,  u&i.  2. 

f>  CoDstruction :  ««]  yk^  mmi  AxXm 
rvfiXa^i  tig  0ifi,fimx,*  (•^^j  ytriftttm  Ig 
T*  wiiiiwi^t  Sifft*.  riie  pKrase  mX- 
Aju^t^ftui  ml  riMf,  ugnifies  "  to  lead  a 
haad  to  a.ny  one  in  any  tiling/'  Schvmg, 
Lex.  Hervd.  Schtuvi.  Gr,  Germ.  Ltx* 

1  Or  more  literally,  "shewing  all  ea- 
l^ernesa  in  thecaiut^' 

8  See  above,  note  10« 

9Swi  Matthie.  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  535» 
or  sect.  394,  ^.  I  have  adopted  Schnei- 
der'* transUtlon  :  *"  oiihcrteti  Kich  ihm 
mehr  and  gewanucu  ihn."  Perhaps  the 
meaaiog  i&  notlunt^  mure  lliaa  "  ur(^« 

Pressed  htro."     Stt  Schweijg.  Not.  et 
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ciliated  their  differences  before  they  sent  up  to  the  capi 
as  Onouiacritus  had  been  bajiished  from  Alliens  by  Hipj 
chus^  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  having  been  caught  by  Lasus 
the  son  of  Hermione,  in  the  very  fact  *  of  foisting  among  the 
oracles  of  Musaeus  the  following  prophecy,  *'  that  the  i^Tands 
"  situate  off'  Lemnos  would  disappear  beneath  the  sea."     For 
which  reason  Hipparchus  banished  him,  though  previously 
intimately  acquainted  with  him.     But  at  the  period  we  are 
speaking,  having  accompanied  the  Pisistratidae  in  their  risil 
to  the  capital,  whenever*  he  went  into  the  presejice  of  the 
King,  the  Pisistratidae  using  terras  of  honour  with  respect  to 
him,  he  recited  some  of  the  oracles'  to  Xerxes:  if  theiv  was 
found  in  them  any  one  predicting  damage  to  the  barbarians, 
he  said  nothing  of  it ;  but  recitmg  those  which  foretold  the 
most  prosperous  events,  he  said,  that  the  Hellespont  was  to 
be  yoked  with  a  bridge  under  some  man  of  Persia ;  at  the 
same  time  mentioning  the  prophecy  of  the  expedition  *•     This 
indi\'idual,  accordingly,   approached  the  King,  pronounciag 
the  oracles  to  him,  while  the  Pisistratidae  ana  Aleuad/e  did 

7  the  like,  setting  forth  their  own  opinions. — When    Xerxes 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  carry  his  arms  against  Greece, 
he   thcp,  in  the  second   year  after  the  decease  of   Darius* 
first   led    his    army   against    the   rebels;    and,    aceordingl^^J 
having  reduced  them,  and  abridged  tlie  liberties  of  all  Kgy^^| 
far  more  than  they  were  under  Darius,  lie  turned  the  count^^ 
over  to  Achfemenes,  his  own  brother,  and  son   to    Datius. 
Some  time  after,  Inaros,  the  son  of  Psammitichus>  a  nattre 
of  Libya,  slew  this  Achsemenes,  who  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  ^ 

8  After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  Xerxes,  being  desirous  of 
taking  in  hand  the  expedition  against  Athens,  caused  an 
assenibly  of  the  highest  among  the  Persians  to  be  convened, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  opinions,  and  liimself  to  say  to  all 

1  of  them  wliat  he  chose.     When  they  wercjgathered  tojgether, 
Xerxes  thus  addressed  them  :  "  Alen  of  Persia*^!  it  will  n 
"  be  myself  that  introduce  among  you  this  practice ;    I  sh 
"  but  follow  that  which  I  have  received  from  my  forefathei 
"  for,  as  I  hear  from  men  older  than  myself,  never  yet 


1  4«'  aitrtf^ff.  Viger,  ji.  6.  ix.  mt  mt 
\r)  Kfiftntv,  &^c.  Sec  MiitthuL<,  Gr.  Oram* 
p.  791,ursect.  (i'i9.  2. 

a  See  MatihiE,  Gr.  GninnB.  p.  774. 
orucct.  621. 

^See  Mal^ii«[>,  Gr*  Grsmm.  p.  501. 
or  acct  :J6B. 

4  Larcher  traQilAles  these  lut  words. 


"en  I  ■  ■  ■'  ■ 

en  (- 
hit  ill 

as  12. 

<^  i         ,         of  Xerx<»  has  Una  pai 
into  Altii:  (jfiatik  by  Diony&Uis  o(  U\  ^ 
carnaMus.      The  translation   b  to 
Appcadrs  lo  SeUwei^.  Lev.  Heroil. 
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*^  the  time  that  we  have  remained  in  sloth,  sinc^  we  took  to 
**  ourselves  the  empire  from  the  Medes,  when  Cyrus  conquered 
"  Astyages:  but  so  does  the  deity  guide  us  on,  and  following 
**  him,  great  is  the  prosperity  that  befals  us.     The  deed*  that 
'*  Cyrus,  and  Carabyses,  and  my  father  Dariu8»  have  therefore 
'*  achieved,  and  the  nations  they  have  added  to  their  realm ^  no 
**  one  need  remind  you  of,  for  those  you  know  full  well.    For 
**  me,  from  the  time  I  ascended  the  tnrone,  I  have  had  this  at 
**  heart,  to  be  in  such  glory,  not  behind  those  born  before 
"  me,  and  not  to  add  less  power  to  the  Persian  dominion.     I 
'*  have  thought,  and  have  discovered,  how,  while  procuring 
'*  additional  renown  to  ourselves,  we  may  gain  a  land  not  less 
**  extensive   than   our   present,  nor  less   advantageous,  yea, 
"  more  fruitful ;  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  vengeance  and 
**  satisfaction.     I  have  therefore  now  convoked  you,  in  order 
"  that  I  may  make  known  to  you  what  I  meditate  doing.     I  2 
'*  propose   to  throw  a  bridge  athwart   the   Hellespont,   and 
**  march   my  army  over  Europe  against  Greece,  tnus  to  be 
**  avenged  of  the  Athenians  for  all  they  have  done  to  the 
*'  Persians  and  to  my  father.    You  have  seen  erewhile  Darius 
**  also  levying   war  against   those   people ;    but   he  is  dead, 
**  and  it  fell  not  to  his  share  to  be  avenged  ;  but  I,  both  on 
**  his  account  and  that  of  the  Persians,  will  not  stop  till  such 
**  time  as  I  shall  seize  and  fire  Athens,   the  city   of  those 
**  men  who  connnenced  insulting  deeds  against  me  and  my 
**  father:  first,  coming  to  Sardis  with  Aristagoras  of  Aliletus^ 
**  our  slave,  they  on  their  arrival  set  tire  to  tlie  sacred  groves 
"and  buildings;  again,  what  mischiefs  they  wrought  to  us 
**  when  we  marched  into  their  land,  when  Datis  and  Arta- 
**  phemes  led  the  troops,  you  all  must  know.     Such  therefore  3 
**  are    the   motives   for  which   I   am  resolved  to  carry   war 
**  against  them ;  and  when  I  reflect,  I  discern  the  following 
**  advantages,  if  we  reduce  them  and  their  neighbours,  who 
**  hold  the  land  «f  the  Phrygian  Pelops^,     We  shall  give  to 
**  the  realm  of  Persia  Jove's  sky  for  t}ounds ;  for  then  the 
•*  sun  wnll  look  down  u})on  no  land  bordering  ours;  and  with 
*•  your  help  I    will  make  but  one  empire  of  all,  marching 
*'  athwart    the  whole  of  Europe,     For   I   understand,  that 
**  when  we  shall  have  reduced  those  that  I  have  mentioned^ 
**  there  will  remain  no  city  of  men,  no  nation  of  mortals,  that 
**  will  be  able  to  meet  us  in  battle :  and  thus  on  tbofee  guilty 
^'  towards  us,  and  on  the  guiltless  too,  the  ^oke  of  thraldom 

7  The  Peloponaefrus.   Xerxn  uses  this  Persians,   (s*e   chap.    II.)   the  coimtnr 

cxpreuion  in  order  to  give  his  hearers  where  he  afterwar»)s  goveroed  belonged 

to  UDd^sUnd,  lhu(  Pelops  being  a  Fhry-  of  right  to  him,  who  was  the  l&Aster  of 

gian,  aod  coas««]uenUy  a  slave  of  the  the  conqueior.     Ltirthtr, 
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4  "  shall  be  placed.     And  by  acting  as  I  am  about  to  tell  yi 
**  you  will  gratify  me :  when  I  shall  have  appointed  the 
-**  lor  you  to  come,  it  will  behove  that  each  and  all  of  y» 
**  should  eagerly  hasten  to   the  rendezvous.     He  who  snal' 
**  come  with  the  army  fairebt  equipped,  to  him  I   will  give 
'*  the  gifts  that    are   deemed  the   most   honourable    in   our 
"  country*^:  thus  therefore  let  things  be  done.     But  in  order 
**  I  may  not  appear  to  you  fielf-willeil,  I  subject  the  matter 
"  to  debate,  commanding  him  that  chooses  among   you   to      i 
"  make  known  his  opinion.'^     So  saying  Xerxes  finished  his      i 
address.  I 

9  After  him  Mardonius  spoke:  "My  lord  and  master^  not  i 
**  only  art  thou  the  greatest  of  the  Persians  hitherto  bonif^l 
*^  but  even  of  those  to  be;  for  thou  hast  spoken*  variou*^^ 
*'  things  most  noble^  and  most  true ;  and  what  is  more,  wilt 
*' not  orook  that  the  lonians^  dwelling  in  Europe  should 
"  mock  us  S  worthless  that  thoy  arc ;  for  it  were  ind 
"  intolerable  that  we  should  have  subjected,  and  should  hoi 
*'  in  thraldom,  the  Sacte  aiul  the  Indians,  the  Ethiopi 
**  and  the  Assyrians,  and  other  nations  many  and  great  ,  not 
"  that  they  had  dealt  unjustly  by  the  Persians,  but  because 
"  we  wished  to  enlarge  our  aommion ;  and  yet  should  not 
*'  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Greeks,  when  they  have  co 
'*  menced  deeds  of  injustice.  And  what  have  we  to  fear 
"  What  congregation  of  multitudes?  What  power  of  w^ealtli 

1  "  We  know  their  mode  of  battle ;  we  know  their  strength, 
"  that  it  is  weak ;  we  have  already  reduced  their  sons,  those 
^^  that  dwell  within  our  land,  and  are  called  lonians,  ifColiaii% 
"  and  Dorians.  I  myself  have  marched  against  these  same 
"  men,  and  already  made  trial  of  them,  in  obedience  to  the 
"  commands  of  thy  sire :  and  though  I  led  my  army  as  far  as 
**  Macedonia,  and  was  within  a  short  distance  of  reaching 
"  Athens  itself  ^  no  one  came  forward  to  meet  me  in  the 

2  "  field.     And  yet,  as  I  am  informed,  tfave  very  men  are 
"  wont  to   undertake   wars  most  improvioently,   guided  by 
*'  obstinacy  and  folly ;  for  when  they  have  proclaimed  w    ~ 
"  against  each  other,  they  search  for  the  fairest  and  smoo  " 
"  plain,  and  there  going  down,  Hght ;  so  that  the  conqu 
"  do  not  come  off  without  great  loss :  of  the  conquered  I  say 

7  i*  iftiri^ttf.  The  «Uipus  is  not  easy  ^  nfit*.  Set  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Gr%ii»ii« 
to  supply:  see  Schweig.  Not.  The  p.  &d6,  or  sect.  394 ,  o6j.  2.  and  p.  5^. 
meaniDg'  however  is  very  evident  both     or  sect.  376,  ohs,  2. 


1^1 
lan^H 

lot  ^ 

ise 

lot 

h?^ 


h«rc  and  in  i.  ^5,  being  e^^juiv^lcnt  to 
it  nfttAfv  tJmm,  or  rx^  itftSt. 

^  xiyrn*  Wiz»U(r4A4.  *•  to  touch  upon 
in  s^akiny.  "     Schw,  I^,  Her^i, 

y  That  U  10  say,  ihr  Grfciaos. 


wXkk  »■]  futyrnXm,     See  MatUuBr 
Or.  Gramm.  p.  646,  or  tccl.  444,  4, 

3  Sec  Miiitbin.  Gr.  Grunin.  p.  7£ 
or  sect.  631. 
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**  tiothinp  at  all*,  for  they  arc  completely  ^annihilated.  A» 
**  they  all  speak  the  same  language,  it  would  become  them  to 
**  make  use  of  heralds  and  ambassadors,  and  so  arrange  their 
*'  differences ;  indeed  by  any  mode  rather  than  by  battle ; 
*'  still,  must  they  at  all  events  wiw  tkc  one  agsunst  tne  other, 
"*'  it  would  behove  both  parties  to  choose  some  spot  where  each 
*'  would  be  most  difficult  to  conauer,  and  there  try  the  fortune 
'*  of  arms*  Although  the  Greeks  adopt  this  savage  mode  of 
*'  warfare,  yet  when  1  led  my  troops  into  Macedonia,  they 
^*  never  proceeded  so  far*  as  to  offer  battle*  Will  then  any  3 
**  one,  Sire,  dai-e  to  oppose  thee  in  battle,  wlio  leadest  forth 
^  the  multitudes  of  Asia,  and  all  her  ship^  ?  I  myself  think 
'*  thai  the  Greeks  will  not  reach  to  such  a  pitch  of  audacity. 
**  But  even  should  1  be  ntistaken  in  my  opinion,  and  they 
'*  clatetl  by  folly  should  come  to  battle  with  us,  they  will 
**  surely  learn  that  we  are  the  first  of  men  in  matters  of  war. 
**  Therefore,  let  nothing  remain  untried,  for  nothing  accom- 
**  plishes  itself,  and  all  things  are  wont  to  be  obtained  by 
**  men  through  exertions.*""  Mardonius,  having  in  this  manner 
smoothed  the  harshness®  of  Xcrxes's  opinion,  ceased  to  speak. 

As  the  rest  of  the  Persians  were  .silent,  and  durst  not  10 
bring  forward  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  proposed,  Arta- 
banus,  son  of  Hysta.sf)cs,  who  was  uncle  to  Xerxes,  and  by 
that  reason  had  more  confidence,  spoke  as  follows :  *'  Sire, 
*'  when  opposite  opinions  are  not  produced,  it  is  impossible 
*'  to  elect  the  best,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  abide 
*'  by  that  proposeil ;  not  so  when  different  courses  are  brought 
**  forward.  So  it  is  with  unalloyed  gold ;  we  cannot  distin- 
**  guish  it  by  itself;  but  when  we  have  rubbed^  it  on  the 
**  touch-stone,  by  the  side  of  other  gold,  we  discover  which 
**  is  the  better.  I  it  was  that*  advised  thy  father  and  my 
**  brother,  Darius,  not  to  carry  his  arms  against  the  Scy- 
^*  thians,  men  who  have  no  cities  in  any  part  of  their  terri- 
**  tory :    but   he§  cherishing   the    hope    of   subduing    those 


♦  Coacerning  Ji^jc^r  and  r«f  ^x**'* 
as  adverbs,  see  Herman  od  Viett,  note 

*  If  r§irni  Jiiymr,  The  meaning  of 
this  pbrasii  has  been  expUioed  in  the 
tint  Tolttme  of  this  work,  p.  240,  note  3. 

^  Or,  according  to  Schneider,  '*  ren- 
dered more  clear",  illustrated, "  an  ex- 
planation which  ajn^ecs  equally  well  with 
the  direct  mraninfi;  of  the  word,  *'  lo 
polish,  to  make  bright,"  Schntui.  Gr, 
Germ.  Lex. 

7  Canslrvclfon :  rhjcftt^tfi^mMnf^r^* 

Xi*^^ :    in   which    rsjar^r/Sut  iS  to  be 


taken  in  the  «ense  of  "  le  rub  by  ihe 
side  of:"  io  Hcsiod,  (quoted  by  Schnei- 
der,) U  fUrmnw  f  lXf*n  wmfmr^t^ptim 
n  fU'Xi^m  XV*^  AwtpUi  i*f  maXit 
irm^n  1^,  '*  brought  to  the  touch-stone, 
and  mbtied  by  the  side  of  lead,  pure 
gold  will  shew  its  worth  to  all/'  This 
pa&sagc.  1  think,  completely  estobli^hci^ 
the  accuracy  of  Schweighacuser's  inter- 
pretation, which  hai  been  followed  by 
Schneider :  *'  Cold  neben  Gold  auf  dcm 
Probierstienc  gestrichen  vc^rgleicht  uwl 
irfor&cht  tnan.'  Tmn'Jttt, 
a  See  iv.  88. 
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*^  nomades,  heeded  not  m}*  counsel,  and  pTX)ceeding  on  the 
"  expedition,  returned,  after  losing  many  valiant®  men  of  his 
**  army.  But  thou,  Sire,  art  about  to  carry  war  against  men 
"  far  more  brave  than  the  Scythians ;  men  who  are  reported 
**  to  be  most  valiant  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Of  the  aanger 
**  that  we*  are  to  apprehend  in  so  doing,  it  is  just  I  should 
a  **  warn  thee.  Thou  sayest  that  thou  wilt  join  the  shores 
*'  of  the  Hellespont,  and  march  thine  army  over  Europe  into 
«  Greece.  It  may  then  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  be  coo- 
**  quered  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  even  by  both  ;  for  these 
**  men  are  said  to  be  valiant;  indeed  that  may  be  inferred, 
<*  since  the  Athenians  alone  destroyed  so  mighty  aii  army, 
'*  which,  led  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  invaded  the  Attic  land* 
**  But  grant  that  they  succeed  not  in  both*;  still,  should 
"  they  man  their  ships,  and  beating  us  at  sea,  stand  for  the 
*'  Hellespont,  and  there  l>reak  the  bridge,  that  were  surely, 

3  **  Sire,  a  danger  to  be  dreaded.  1  do  not  myself  hazard  tms 
•*  conjecture  on  my  own  yjrudence :  but  how  near  were  we 
*'  surii-ring  that  calamity,  when  tliy  father,  after  joining  the 
•*  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  laying  a  bridgt« 
**  across  the   Ister,  passed   over   into  Scythia^!     Then    the 

"  Scythians  used   every  entreaty  to  induce  the   lonians  to     , 
"  unmoor  the  bridge,  to  whom  the  guard  of  the  pass  over  tl^^H 
«*  Ister  was  entrusted  :  and  at  that  time,  had  Histifeus  of  MiU^H 
*'  tus  but  followed  the  advice  of  the  other  tyrants,  instead  of 
*'  opposing  it,   the  affairs  of  the   Fersians  would  have  been 
**  ruined  ;  and  surely  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  even  to  hear  that 
*'  the  existence  of  the  King  and  state  shall  depend  but  on 

4  **  one  man.  Forbear,  therefore,  to  expose  thyself  to  such 
*'  danger,  when  there  is  no  necessity ;  rather  lend  thy 
**  to  me.  For  the  present  dismiss  this  assembly  ;  and  wh 
*'  after  considering  within  thyself  thou  shalt  think  fit,  once 
'*  more  propose  what  thou  fanciest  best ;  for  1  know  that  to 
*'  take  good  counsel  is  a  gain.  For  if  ought  then  happens 
'*  contrary  to  one^s  hopes,  still  was  the  counsel  good,  but 
**  prudence  is  defeated  by  fortune :  whereas  he  who  takes 
"  Dad  counsel,  should  fortune  favour  him,  will  have  found 


on 
uchj 

noe     1 


9  ^tkXsvf  ■«]  iymitit*  See  Matthia*, 
Gr,  tiramm-  p.  646,  or  iccU  444,  4, 

1  ri  3)  ml/^ti  (for  l^t)  fiim  Sum. 
"  Quid  vero  nobis  timendum  instt  {in 
futp  cflTiji/io.)  Scfncrig*  Ijci.  Herod,  mvrit, 
3.  See  Matthie,  Gr.  Grainm.  p.  7<}9, 
or  sect,  489,  ii.  TtQt«, 

S  EquivaJent  to    i*    *?•   •»»   mft^trifif 

Xm(nnt :  see  Schwei.5.  Not. 


^  A.  IVlattLtse  sapprenei  the  Dote  «f 

ailmimlioQ,  and  fives  (he  following  cxn- 

fimXX»f»m*  TAvra.  i.Kk*  (ij^  imtittv  or  U«iiyl 
«7«r  4r«rt  ....  ^ui*t,  A  con&lructioQ 
wlitch  he  gives  8oroe  iasunce«  lU. 
Greek  Gmmm.  p,  6B5,  or  sect.  474«  K 
See  MaiCbiB'ft  rephat  of  Guslbnl's  lie- 
mkL  u.  p.  394. 
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but  a  w'mdfaH;  still  han  he  taken  evil  counsel.     Dost  thou  6 

gee  how  the  divinity  smites  with  his  thunHer  the  tallest 
anlmaJst  Dor  suffers  them  to  clierish  pride*,  whereas  the 
smalJ  ones  excite  not  his  jealousy  ?  Seest  thou  how  he 
always  hurls  his  bolts  against  the  loftiest  buildings  and 
loftiest*  trees?  In  truth,  the  divinity  loves  to  abash*  that 
which  rises  too  high.  And  thus  too  is  a  mighty  army 
tit  timet  therefore  destroyed  by  a  small  body;  when  the 
divinity^  jealous  of  them**,  casts  either  terror  or  blindness^ 
in  their  ranks,  whereby  they  perish  ^  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  tficraselves:  for  the  divinity  allows  none  other  than 
himself  to  harbour  lofty  thoughts.  Again,  to  hasten  any  6 
matter  begets  errors,  from  which  is  wont  to  come  great 
disgrace  ;  whereas  in  delay  lie  advantages,  which,  although 
not  immediately  apparent,  i^till  one  may  discover  in  time. 
Such  then,  ray  lord,  is  the  advice  I  propose  to  thee.  And  7 
thou,  son  of  Gobryas-,  Mardonius,  forbear  to  hold  false 
language  concerning  the  Greeks,  who  deser\x  not  to  be 
treated  with  words  of  contempt  ^ .  For  by  slandering  the 
Greeks  thou  urgest  the  King  himself  to  head  the  troops; 
and  to  that  end  methinks  all  thy  efforts  tend.  Heaven 
send  it  may  not  so  come  to  pass.  For  slander  is  the  direst 
of  ills :  thereby  two  are  they  that  injure,  and  but  one  the 
person  injured;  since  the  slanderer  commits  a  crime  by 
accusing  him  that  is  not  present :  and  so  liko^se  does  be 
who  brieves  the  calumny  ere  he  has  taken  due  informa- 
tion :  whereas  the  person  absent,  when  the  accusation  is 
made,  thus  receives  an  injury  at  the  hands  of  both ;  being 
slandered  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other  judged. to  be  bad. 
But  if  at  all  events  it  needs  must  be  that  war  should  be  s 
waged  against  these  men,  go  lo,  let  the  King  himself  abide 
in  the  realm  of  Persia ;  let  us  both  stake  our  children,  and 
do  thou  head  the  expedition*  selecting  what  men  thou  shalt 
hke,  and  taking  such  a  Ixxly  as  thou  mayest  choose  :  then 


^  Larcber,  tdoptiag  the  more  usual 
aecepUtioa  of  |>«vr4{i#/M,  translates, 
"  Wi  fmit  disparoitre^  makrt  (hem  to  du- 

mmr:*'   the  usual   meaning   given   to     for  **  stupidily,  blind 
the  verb  ia  th'ts  passage  agrees  better 
wiib  the  context 

^}t*)^<«  r«  VM««^.  "trees  of  that 
sort."  arhtftu  efuiinodi,  that  is  lo  s.aj» 
the  loftiest,  since  he  has  just  spoken  of 
the  loftiest  buildinjj^*     Larcher. 

^  In  the  Greek,  ♦•  to  cut  off/' 

7  Sec   p.  210,   note  5,   of  the   ftral    I'Amst  unit  happ^  again ;  as  is  frc<iuenl 
volume  of  this  translation.  with  the   Greeks  in  general  sentences 

8  Lareher  takea  $f**rii  in  this  pmsaan    and  in  proverbs,    Sehwig*  Nat, 
lo^e  ^ynoftymoy*  with  l^$^m^irim,  the         '  *'MaI«  audire,'*    Viger,  p*  175. 


direct  signification  of  irhich  is.  **  the 
stunning  produced  by  a  clap  of  thun- 
der," and  is  thence  taken  metaphorically 
of  the  intellect, 
(aveugle'mcni.)"       Schweighjeusijr    ap- 

K roves.  1  think,  the  interpretation:  see 
is  LeJ£,  Herod,  ^^rv^. 
9  The  verb  lf/c^v«v  in  the  aoritt  (like 
some  others  higher  up  in  this  speechj 
expresaes  what  is  tnml  to  happen,  that  is 
to   say,   what  Hat  ^#n  happened,  and 
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*^  if  affairs  succeed  to  the  King  as*  thou  sayest,  let  my  sons 
*'  be  put  to  death,  and  me  also  with  them :  but  if  t the  event 
<<  turns  as  I  foretel,  let  thine  own  suffer  the  same,  and  thyself 
**  with  them,  if  indeed  thou  shpuldest  return.  If  thou  wilt 
*'  not  accept  the  condition,  but  still  wilt  thou  at  all  events 
*'  lead  an  army  a^nst  Greece,  I  forebode  that  some  of  the 
*^  men  left  in  this  country  will  hear  that  Mardoniiu  liai 
**  wrought  sreat  evils  to  the  Persians,  and  either  on  the 
**  lands  of  the  Athenians  or  those  of  the  Lacedsmoiiiaii8»  if 
*'  not  indeed  nearer  home  on  his  way,  has  been  devoured  by 
**  hounds  and  birds,  after  learning^  against  what'  men  thda 
11 "  now  persuadest  the  King  to  wage  war."" — So  spoke  Aita- 
banus;  and  Xerxes,  inflamed  with  anger,  made  reply  in 
these  words:  "Artabanus,  thou  art  my  father's  brraicr; 
*'  that  shall  save  thee  from  receiving^  the  reward  fitting  tliT 
*^  vain  words.  Still  will  I  inflict  this  disgrace  on  thee^  vw 
''  and  cowardly  man  that  thou  art ;  thou  shalt  not  join  me 
'^  in  the  expedition  against  Greece,  but  shalt  here  abide  widi 
^*  the  women ;  and  without  thee  I  will  bring  to  an  end  what 
*^  I  have  promised :  for  I  were  not  the  descendant  of  Dariiu, 
**  and  Hystaspcs,  and  Arsames,  and  Ariamnes,  and  Teispeos, 
**  and  Cyrus,  and  Camby ses  ^  and  Teispeus,  and  AchaeiiMnes, 

«  See  Matthie,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  703,  this,  Gr.  Grunm.  p.  801,  or  wct^SS. 

or  sect.  486,  2,  c.  obs.3,3. 

9  I.Archer  refers  ytitr*  to  rnm,  '*  some  ^  The  Cyras  mentioned  by  Xcnei 

one  of  those  that  will  have  remained  was  not  the  same  with  the  foonder  of 

here,  knowing  the  valour  of  the  people  the  Persian  empire ;  neither  is  Ctmbpes 

against  whom  thou  persuadest  the  King  the  same  with  the  leader  of  the  Icyp- 

to  carry  war,  will  hear,"  &c.    Schweig-  tian  expedition,  lib.  iii.     Larcher  gnts 

hcuscr  refers  the  participle  to  hU^iiutf ;  the  following   gencalc^;ical  table  mm 

see  his  Vers.  Lat.  Paulmier  de  Grentesmenil  utd  Thaau 

*  finrm  /iviim  . . .  kmfiur.    See  Mat-  Gale : 

Achsmenes 

Teispeus 

Cambyses,  mentioned  here  by  Herodotus, 
I  and  at  i.  98. 
Cynis,  mentioned  here  by  Herodotus, 
I                     and  at  i.  98. 

I \ 

Cambyses,  not  the  same  as  men-  Teispeus 

Itioned  here,  but  the  | 

husband  of  Mandane.  Ariamnes 
Cyrus,  not  the  same  as  men-  | 

I      tioned  here,  but  the  Arsames 
I      founder  of  the  empire.  | 

Cambyses.  Hystai^ 

DarioB 

Xerxes* 
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"  did  I  not  hurl  vengeance  on  the  Athenians !  knowing  full 
"  well  that  if  wc  remain  quiet,  bo  will  not  they,  but  that  they 
♦*  surely  will  britig  war  into  our  own  territory,  if  one  may 
"judge  frt)m  wliat  has  been  already  done  by  these  {XX)ple, 
**  who  fired  Sardis,  and  marched  their  forces  into  Asia. 
*'  Hence  it  is  no  longer  possible*  for  either  party  to  retrace 
**  his  steps,  but  the  list  lies  l>eforc  us,  in  which  wc  must 
"either  win  or  lose^;  either  all  these  lands  mu&t  pass  under 
**  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  or  all  theirs  uncler  that  of 
**  the  Persians;  for  there  remains  no  middle  path  in  this 
**  enmity'*.  It  is  therefore  honourable,  that  having  been  the 
**  first  aggrieved  we  should  take  vengeance  on  them,  were 
**  it  only  that  1  might  know  that  dreadful  danger  to  which 
**  I  shall  be  exposed  in  leailing  my  troops  against  those  men, 
"  the  very  same  that  Pelops  tlie  Phrygian,  who  was  but  a 
•*  skve  or  ray  forefathers,  so  completely  subdued,  that  even 
**  to  this  day  they  and  their  country  are  calletl  after  the  name 
**  of  the  conqueror-^ 

Such  were  tlie  speeches  made  so  far:  afterwards,  when  the  12 
day  closed,  the  advice  of  Artabanus  began  to  ti-ouble  Xerxes ; 
and  having  meditated  during  the  night  *,  he  found  it  i?as  not 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  direct  his  arms  against  Greece : 
having  thus  formed  a  new  resolution,  he  fell  asleep;  but  dur- 
ing the  night  it  seems  he  beheld  the  following  \Tsion,  as  it  is 
related  by  the  Persians.  Xerxes"  fancie^l  he  saw  a  tall  and 
well-formed  man  stamling  over  him,  and  saying,  "  Tiiou  hast 
**  then.  King  of  Persia,  formed  another  resolution,  not  to  lead 
'*  thine  host  against  the  Greeks,  although  thou  hast  fore- 
*♦  warned  the  Persians  to  levy  troops :  by  retracting  thy 
**  detennination,  neither  dost  thou  act  well,  nor  is  there  any 
**  one*  that  will  approve  thy  conduct.  No,  proceed  on  that 
**  path  as  thou  hadst  determined  to  do  during  the  day,"" 
Having  so  spoken,  the  man  appeared  to  Xerxes  to  fly  away. 
—But  when  day  broke,  the  prince  took  no  account  of  this  13 
dream ;  on  the  contrary,  assembling  the  same  Persians  whom 
he  hud  before  eonveneil,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words : 
*'  Men  of  Persia  !  bear  with  me  if  I  retract  my  determination ; 
^*  for  I  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  degree  of  prudence  to 


*  l«Mr*f  txu^  i*  €•  Htnmrif  Im.  See 
Matthis,  Gr.  Gmmm.  p.  933,  Of  sect. 
604.  2t|  furagraph. 

7  Constnictioii :  »AJL«  Aymn  m^§mUrm 

|<the  necessity  awaits  u«)  nr$*iu9  fl  «p«iS»*^ 
Urn  II  rmit,  v\C. 
«  TUat  11  to  tay,  peace  can  never  be 
made ;  eillier  tliey  or  we  iiiiut  be  slaves. 


CoDceraing  ^i#»f  goventing  the  genttiva, 
see  Matthis,  Gr.  Gnunm*  p.  475.  or 
sect,  331.  <^'  dth  paj-ajB^raph. 

9  Construction  :    tvmrl  (Matilits.  Or« 
(jratntn.  p.  573,  or  secu  405.  a.)  ^h^ 

i  ^if  for  iTA^irTf*    See  MaUbtB.  Gr. 
Graoun.  p.  917,  or  sect.  694,  2, 


**  which  I  aspire*,  neitlier  are  those  persons  at  any 
*'  absent  from  mc  who  excite  me  to  this  undertaking.  \ 
"  therefore  I  heard  the  counsel  of  Artabanus,  my  youth 
*'  forthwith  influenced  me  against  him  in  such  a  manner,  thai 
'*  I  threw  out  expressions  more  indecorous  than  were  meet 
*'  against  so  old  a  man.  Now  however,  convinced  of  mv 
*'  fault,  I  shall  adopt  his  opinion ;  since  therefore  I  have 
"  altered  my  resolve  with  respect  to  carrying  war  againtt 
"  Greece,  do  you  remain  undisturbed."  The  Persians^  wheD 
they  heard  this  speech,  being  filled  with  joy,  fell  down  befofe 
14«the  prince,  and  did  homage. — But  when  night  fell,  the 


vision  stood  over  Xerxes  while  asleep,  and  said  to  him,  "Son 
*'  of  Darius !  thou  hast  then  openly  abandoned  among  the 
"  Persians  the  expedition,  liolding  my  words  of  no  accouilt, 
*'  as  though  thou  hadst  not  heard  them  from  any  one.  Now 
"  bear  this  well  in  mind ;  unless  thou  undertake  forthwith 
*'  the  expedition,  the  following  shall  in  consequence  bffal 
**  thee;  as  thou  hast  become  great  and  potent  in  little  time. 
"  with  equal  swiftness  slialt  thou  again  become  miserable." — 

15  Xerxes,  iKing  struck  with  terror  at  the  vision,  leapt  out  of 
bed,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  call  Artabanus;  when  the  Utter 
was  come,  Xerxes  spoke  to  him  in  these  words :  **  Artabanus, 
"  at  the  first  I  acted  imprudently,  giving  thee  insulting 
*^  guage  for  thy  useful  advice:  however,  after  no  long  time 
*'  reperUed,  and  was  convinced  that  what  thou  didst  su| 
*'  ought  t*i  lie  done  by  me ;  I  may  not  however  do  so,  thoi 
*'  such  is  my  wish  ;  for  since  I  have  changed,  and  have  altci 
"  my  ojiinion,  a  vision  repeatedly  presents  itself  to  my  vie 
*'  wholly  disapproving  of  my  so  doing;  and  even  but  m 
"  after  threatening  me  has  departed.  If  then  it  is  the  divii 
**  who  sends  me  this  vision,  and  it  is  so  much  his  pleasure 
"  an  expedition  should  be  sent  against  Greece,  the  same 
'*  likewise  flit  before  thee,  giving  the  same  commands  as 
"  mc,  I  conceive  that  this  will  come  to  pass  if  thou  taJte 
"  and  put  on  all  my  apparel,  and  afterwards  sit   down  on 

16  **  my  throne,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep  in  my  bed.*^ — So 
spoke  Xerxes :  and  Artabanus,  who  would  not  yield  to  the 
first  command',  thinking  himself  not  worthy  to  sit  on  the 
throne,  at  last,  being  necessitated  so  to  do,  acted  according 

1  to  the  order,  after  speaking  thus:  "My  lord,  in  my  jiidg- 
"  nient  it  is  the  same  whether  to  think  properly,  or  to  hearken 
"  willingly  to  such  as  give  useful  advice ;  although  thou  pos- 


^  Coa&tructitiD  :    *Stm    itwuv    U    «■•     «  (i.  e,  'A^r^^iff)  mtXtirpmn  w*Ji^«m. 
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sessest  both  those  qualities,  the  conversation  of  wicked  men 
lead  thee  astray*;  thus  they  say  the  blasts  of  wind  descend- 
ing cvn  the  se«a,  which  of  all  things  is  the  most  useful  to 
mankind,  hinder  it  from  following  its  nature^.  When  I 
was  insulted  by  thee,  grief  for  that  did  not  seize  me  so 
much  as  that  when  two  opinions  were  laid  before  the  Per- 
sians, the  one  tending  to  enlarge  our  pride  and  insolence, 
the  other  to  humble  it,  urging  that  it  was  pernicioiia  to 
teach  the  mind  of  man  always  to  hanker  for  more  than  he 
possesses.  I  was  sorrowed,  I  say,  when  two  such  opinions 
Deing  produced*  thou  didst  elect  the  worse  both  for  thyself 
and  the  Persians.  Now  then  that  thou  hast  turned  to  the  *i 
better  counsel,  thou  gayest  that,  having  difiniissed  the  expe- 
dition against  Greece,  a  vision,  by  the  mission  of  some  god, 
comes  upon  thee,  forbidding  thee  to  forego  the  expedition. 
But,  my  child,  these  things  are  not  of  di\ine  origin;  the 
dreams  that  wander  among  men  are  such  as  I  am  going  to 
shew  thee,  being  by  many  years  older  than  thyself;  dreams 
of  those  things  concerning  which  a  man  thinks  during  the 
day  are  those  which  principally  flit  about  him  in  sleep; 
now  during  the  last  previous  days  we  have  been  extremely 
busied  about  this  expedition*.  If  however  the  dream  is 
not  such  as  1  judge,  but  participates  in  aught  with  the 
divinity,  you  have  said  all  that  is  needful  in  few  words ^;  for 
let  it  appear  and  give  its  orders  to  me,  as  well  as  to  thee. 
It  ought  however  to  appear  to  me  never  the  more  for  having 
thy  apparel  than  *  witn  my  own ;  never  the  more  while 
sleeping  in  thy  bed  than  in  my  own ;  if  at  least  it  intends 
at  alP  to  make  its  appearance:  for  this  thing,  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  makes  its  appearance  to  thee  in  thy  sleep,  is 


*  Or  perhapi,  "  lioth  which  qualitin 
atUchbf  to  thee  the  convenation  of  the 
bid,  lu^e  of  uaoerUiD  avail }"  rk  m»i 
ili^A>if«  being  ^overoed  by  r^sAAjn^i, 
aiad  rijN*i««rr»,  in  the  ■ease  of  "  beloag> 
iag  to,  governing  rt.  I  take  wi^t^Mtrm 
to  be  the  accusative  roasculine  ungular, 
agreeing;  wiih  n  in  the  aigaification  of 
**  potaeaaing,"  ifuXitu  Mft^rmf  nmmmf 
4rfAXXt0€f  n  ^t/^iunrm  vrnvrm  mftfin^m. 

^  Attabanus't  lIluAtratJQa  is  not  good. 
Without  the  wiotls  tve  could  oDly  navi- 

ete  by  oars,  Larcher.  The  ancienti^ 
weter^  were  such  poor  sailors^  that  no 
doubt,  tailing  as  they  did  from  headland 
tohmdland,  they  mu»t  have  thought  the 
aei  would  be  more  useful  were  it  always 
c^m.  It  is  roodero  eeniua  and  modern 
industry  that  hive  snewD  us»  that  the 
very  wmdt,  which  w»«  woQt  to  terrify 
VOL.  II. 


navigaton(>  ars  the  instniineati  of  a  di- 
vine and  merciful  Providence  to  bring 
distant  nations  acquainted,  and,  let  us 
hopF*,  to  spread  the  blesatng^  of  Qiria' 
tianity,  and  consequently  the  advantage 
of  civUiiation,  over  the  whole  habitable 
world.     TratuJat, 

^'  Conslniction :  mvra^  s7  •^ttt  r*r? 
ini^ttt*   ivUmfi   warXutiirfat   (it    lt*i^i^- 

i(fM4f  1\  tSxt^t*  ^<^«  X**<**  (have  ban- 
died) ttml  r^  MM^m  (quain  raaiime) 
^mvrnw    rn'    rrfmrnXmfitt*    [•mrk)    rStf 

T  Tu  rem  oronem  brevibui  verb«  com- 
plexus  c».  Schwfig,  Lu.  Hrrod.  roe. 
0uKXmft.lUifUv. 

e  4  *i  »«#'.  See  Matlhia,  Gt»  Gnmm, 
p.  660,  or  sect.  465 »  d, 

9  tt  ri(  yi  nd  il^mt.   Sec  Viger^ 
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**  not  so  far  gone  in  folly,  tliat  when  it  sees  me  it  will  fancy 
"  it  is  thee,  j  udginf^  by  thy  clothes.  Again,  if  it  holds  me  in 
*'  no  account,  neither  will  it  vouchsaie  to  appear  to  ine, 
"  whether  I  wear  iny  clothes  or  thy  own.  We  must  now 
*'  determine  whether  it  will  come  to  nie;  and,  accordingly,  if 
*'  it  comes  frequently,  I  myself  will  declare  that  it  is  of  divine 
"  impulse.  Still  if  thou  art  resolved  that  it  should  be  so» 
"  and  it  is  not  possible  to  turn  thee  from  thy  design,  but  I 
"  must  of  necessity  lie  do\TO  to  sleep  in  thy  bed,  come,  that  I 
**  will  do,  and  then  let  it  appear  to  me ;  but  until  then  I  will 

17  "  abide  by  my  present  opinion."  Having  so  said,  Artabanus, 
who  had  hopctl  to  prove  to  Xerxes  that  what  he  said  was  not 
to  the  purjKJse,  diu  wliat  he  was  commanded :  having  ther^ 
fore  put  on  the  garments  of  Xerxes,  and  seated  himself  oo 
the  royal  throne,  when  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  his 
repose,  the  same  vision  ^  came  to  him  while  he  was  asleen  as 
had  visited  Xerxes:  leaning  over  Artabanus  it  said  tncif 
words :  *'  Thou  art  he  then  who  dissuadest  Xerxes  from  car- 
"  rying  arms  against  Greece,  as  though  thou  wert  his  giLnr- 
"  cfian  !  but  neither  hereafter,  nor  even  now  at  this  moment, 
"  shalt  thou  remain  unpunished  for  diverting  what  is  fated  lo 
**  be.    What  Xerxes  is  to  suffer  if  he  disobeys  has  been  shewn 

18  "  to  him  himself.'* — Artabanus  accordingly  fancied  that  the 
vision  thus  threatened  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  out  hi« 
eyes  with  hot  irons :  he  *  uttered  a  loud  sKriek,  and  leapt  out 
of  bed  ;  then  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  Xerxes,  afler  lie  had 
narrated  to  the  prince  what  lie  had  seen  in  his  sleep,  he  in  the 
second  place  spoke  as  follows :  *'  I,  O  King,  as  a  man  who 
"  have  already  beheld  nimierous  and  mightY  powers  overthrown 
**  by  smaller,  would  not  permit  ihce  in  ail  tilings  to  give  way 
**  to  youth.  Knowing  what  an  evil  thing  it  is  to  covet  much; 
**  recollecting  likewise  what  was  the  unfortunate'  result  of 
**  Cyruses  expedition  against  the  Massaget?e ;  calling  likewise 
*'  to  mind  tnat  of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiopians ;  and 
"  having  myself  witli  Darius  fought  the  campaign  against  the 
*'  Scythians :  aware  of  all  these  things  I  hela  the  opinion, 
**  that  if  thou  didst  not  stir  thou  wouldest  be  held  most  happy 
**  among  mortals*  But  since  there  is  some  divine  impulse, 
**  and,  it  seems,  some  god-sent  calamity  overhangs  the  Greekft, 
**  I  myself  even  retract,  and  adopt  thy  opinion.     Do  thou 


0  Lftrcher  trvulates  IIpu^p  ia  this  nod 
the  foregQ«fi|f  ehApter,  by  *' fantdnie;" 
Bttd  observes,  that  thu  dream  is  a  real 
b«ing,  who  tpeak.s  and  acU,  like  that 
wluch  Jupiter  sends  to  AgsunemnoQ  at 
tbo  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the 
Hiad.    It  is  prdbnble  that  JV^ardomaa 


had  apDointed  somebody  lo  pUy  llw 
part  ot  tli«  phantotu.     Ijircher, 

^  Mititli.i^e.  *t^  «vT«i.  See  M&ttltur, 
Gr.  GraiDin,  p,  701,  or  icct.  484,  c. 

s  See  p.  202.  note  1.  of  tbe  int 
volume  of  thi*  wori. 
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•■  therefore  make  known  to  the  Persians  what  has  been  sent 
'**  by  the  divinity,  antl  command  them  to  follow  the  former 
"  orders  given  by  thee  for  the  equipment  of  troops ;  and  act 
*•  so  tliat,  since  the  god  enjoins  the  deed,  nothing  may  be 
**  wanting  on  thy  part.'*  Having  so  spoken,  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  both  being  disturbed  at  the  vision,  Xerxes  communicated 
these  events  to  the  Persians;  and  Artabanus,  ^^vho  previously 
was  the  tinfy  person  who  publicly  dissuaded  the  King,  now  as 
openly  pressed  him^ 

Subsequently  to  the  above,  Xerxes  being  thus  excited  19 
to  undertake  the  expedition,  a  third  vision  >isited  him  in  his 
sleep,  wliit'h  wlien  the  magi  heard  they  interpreted  to  allude 
to  tne  whole  world,  and  that  ail  mankind  would  Ixjcome  slaves 
to  him.  The  vision  was  this  :  Xerxes  fancied  he  was  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  olive,  and  that  the  branches  springing  from 
the  olive  covered  the  whole  earth  ;  after  which  tne  crown 
deposited  on  his  liead  vanished.  The  magi  having  intei*preted 
in  the  above  manner,  each  individual  among  tlie  Persians  who 
had  been  convened  withdrew  innnediately  to  his  government, 
and  applied  all  his  efforts  to  execute  the  commanas,  Lvery  one 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  tlie  projiosed  reward  :  and  Xerxes 
made  levies  of  troops  with  such  diligence  that  he  searched 
every  comer  of  the  continent, — For,  reckoning  from  the  re-  ^ 
ductton  of  Egypt,  during  four  whole  years  he  was  busied  in 
€?quipping  an  army,  and  preparing  the  necessary  ammunition 
for  the  trotips;  and  in  the  co\irse  of  the  fifth  year'  the  King 
opened  the  campaign  with  a  mighty  host  of  men.  For  of  the 
expeditions  we  have  heard  of,  this  was  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive;  so  much  so,  that  the  expedition  of  Darius  against  the 
Scythians  appears  to  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  tliis;  nor 
diK*s  that  of  the  Scythians,  when  those  people,  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  Cimmerians,  fell  upon  the  Medic  territory,  and  held 
almost  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia  subjected  to  their 
arms,  of  which  Darius  in  later  times  endeavoured  to  be 
avenged ;  neither,  according  to  what  is  related,  was  that  of 
the  Atreidae  against  Ilium  to  be  compared  therewith  ;  or  that 
of  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians,  which  took  place  previous  to 
the  Trojan  times,  wlien  crossing  over  by  the  Bosphorus  into 


See  Mitthic,  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  831, 

•Bct.  548. 

'  f'Tti*  iftfiitm,  volttnt«  $ive  procfdente 
anno  quintc,     •»»»  h  used  in  the  taiOC 
woie  ID  i,  189,  and  viii.  "7'       ^"*:^  "- 
ncraJ  truulatiioo,  whicfa  ^ 

of    Xerxc*    was  fofctoJd    eighty  yew 


befofe*  by  the  propbet  Diurtiel :  "  Behold, 
there  shall  stand  up  yfl  three  kings  ia 
Persia;  and  the  tcnirth  »hall  be  fkr 
richer  than  they  all :  and  by  hi»  strength 
'< ^Ii  his  richei  be  shall  itir  up  all 

1  the  realm  of  Grecia.*'     Daniel 

I  quoted  by  Laicber. 
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Europe,   they  subjected  all  the  Thracians,  and    proceeded 
tcesticard  down  to  the  Ionian  sea,  and  marched  southward 

21  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus. — All  the  above  expeditions,  and 
others,  if  any  there  have  been  *  besides  them,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  this  one.     For  what  nation  did  not    Xerxes 
lead  out  of  Asia  into  Greece?    What  stream  drunk  by  his 
troops  did  not  fail  them,  except  that  of  larsc  rivers  ?    In  f^t^^ 
some  fiirnished  ships,  others  were  array ea  on  foot ;  on  ^omd^H 
it  was  imposed  to  furnish  horse,  on  otners  to  furnish  trans^^ 
ports  for  the  conveyance  of  the  horses  and  warriors  ;  some      \ 
contributed  long  ships  for  the  bridges,  others  both  provisions     I 
and  vessels.  I 

22  In  the  tirst  place,  as  the  former  fleet  that  had  endeavoureti  1 
to  double  Athos  had  suftered  great  damage,  for  about  three 
years  previously  vast  preparations  had  been  going  on  with  re- 
gard to  that  mountain.  Triremes  were  moored  at  El^eusof  the 
Chersonese;  proceeding  from  whence  detachments  of  the 
army,  consisting  of  men  of  all  nations,  and  reHeving  each 
other  in  turns,  began  to  excavate  under  the  lash*;  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Athos  likewise  shared  in  the  labour. 
Bubarcs,  the  son  of  Megabazus,  and  Artachtees,  the  son  of 
Artseiis,  two  Persians,  superintended  the  work.  For  Athos 
is  a  large  and  celebrated  mountain,  stretching  into  the  sea, 
and  inhabited  by  men;  at  the  place  where  the  mountaiii 
terminates  towards  the  continent  it  takes  the  form  of  a  penin- 
sula^  and  constitutes  a  neck  of  land  about  twelve  stades  over. 
This  spot  consists  of  level  ground,  interspersed  with  some 
knolls  of  no  great  height,  and  stretclies  from  the  sea  of  the 
Acanthians  to  the  sea  of  Torona  opposite.  On  the  isthmus, 
in  which  Athos  terminates,  stands  Sana,  a  Grecian  city^;  the 
places  withinsidc  of  Sana,  and  situate  on  mount  Athos,  which 
at  this  period  the  Persians  were  proceeding  to  sunder  traaa 
the  main  land,  are  the  follo\^nng;  Dium,  Olophyxus,  Acn>- 
thoon,  Thyssus,  Cleona;;    such  are  the  places  inhabited  on 

23  mount  Athos. — The  excavation  was  made  in  this  manner. 
The  barbarians  divided  the  land  among  lliemselvcs  according 
to  tlieir  various  tribes,  drawing  a  line  by  the  cord  which 
passed  near  the  city  of  Sana.  When  the  trench  had  reached 
to  a  certain  depth,  some  of  the  workmen  standing  at  the 
botltnn  continued  delving,  while  others  handed  up  the  mould 
as  it  was  dug  out  to  workmen  standing  on  ladders ;    these 


^  «£}*  11*  IrifiMj  i. «.  §oi  Irttm^  tt  Xrtf**  or  sect.  593,  JS. 
1I0MW.     ,f,  Maitkiir.     See  Horm,  Soph.        ^  ^ix*t  *E\Xtn.     S«c  Matthtw,  Gr. 

Aj.  179.  GrinuD.  p.  618,  or  seel.  42^,  4. 

*  S«c  Mathiie.  Gr.  Giamm,  p.  916, 
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received  it,  atid  passed  it  on  to  others,  and  bo  on  till  they  came 
to  those  at  the  top;  the  latter  carried  oft'  the  mould,  and  cast 
it  away.  Thus»  with  all  except  the  Phceuicians,  the  sides  of 
the  excavation  falling  in,  gave  them  double  labour;  for  as  tlie 
trench  at  top  and  bottom  was  made  of  the  same  dimensions, 
this  accident  could  not  fail  to  happen  to  them  ;  but  the  Phop- 
nicians,  who  shew  their  ingenuity  in  all  other  works,  displayed 
it  more  particularly  in  this ;  for  they  excavated  that  portion 
of  the  ground  which  had  fallen  by  lot  to  their  share,  making 
the  o[xning  of  the  trench  at  top  double  the  breadth  of  what  the 
canal  was  wanted  to  be ;  as  the  work  proceeded,  they  drew  the 
two  sides  nearer  and  nearer,  so  as  when  they  had  reached  the 
proper  depth,  their  portion  of  the  work  was  equal  in  width  to 
that  of  the  others.  There  is  in  that  quarter  a  meadow,  where 
they  had  a  market  ;  and  large  cargoes  of  mean  were  brought 
thither  from  Asia. — Revolving  the  circumstances,  it  strikes  ^ 
me^  that  Xerxes  must  have  commanded  this  excavation  to  be 
made  out  of  a  feeling  of  pride,  being  desirous  of  displayinf^ 
his  power,  and  leaving  a  memorial  l>chind  him.  For  though 
there  was  a  possibility  ^,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  any 
labour,  to  haul  the  sliipi  athwart  the  isthmus,  he  gave  orders 
that  a  channel  should  oc  dug  for  the  sea,  of  such  breadth  as 
to  allow  tw^o  triremes  to  |>as8  abreast,  with  oars  out.  The  same 
persons  to  whom  the  excavation  had  been  committed  were 
commanded  likewise  to  join  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  by  a 
bridge, — The  above  works  therefore  he  had  dune  in  the  g5 
manner  I  have  described ;  and  meanwhile  he  caused  to  be 
prepared  cables  of  papyrus  *  and  white  flax  for  the  bridges 
orer  the  HeJlespant^  the  furnishing  of  whicli  he  committea  to 
the  Plicenicians  and  Egyptians.  He  likewise  gave  orders  for 
provisions  to  l»e  collected  for  the  army,  in  order  that  neither 
the  troops  nor  the  l>casts  of  burden  might  suffer  from  famine 
in  their  march  against  Greece.  Having  taken  due  information 
respecting  the  situations,  be  commanded  various  nations  *  to 


7  Aff4  rt  Ml)  wgnriitm,  Tblt  i* 
tuother  example  of  tbe  fignre,  I*  1<« 
)mm«,  of  which  we  have  aJready  fccn 
several  itisianc«s  io  Herodotui.  ri>#r 
— «-«a.A.jff-*£XiiXtf^t»««.  "much  gTOUDd 
corn  ;**  i.  e.  "  much  meal.*'  Matthin, 
Gr.  Ciramin.  p.  646.  or  sect.  444,  3. 
Th«  vestiges  of  the  trench  here  meo* 
ttoticd  remain  so  clear  to  the  present 
day,  ttial  it  would  be  tbe  height  of  folly 
lo  doubt  its  exi^teoce.  Tr&mtat.  Mil- 
fqrd'fl  Hist,  of  Gieece,  viii.  isect.  i. 

"  8m  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Grajum.  p,  823, 

t\,  3d  paragraph. 


9  See  Matthiff.  Gr.  Gnmm.  p.  863» 
or  »ect.  5G4.  The  transportation  of  ao 
ID  any  boats  would  have  been  no  doubt 
a  work  of  some  laboar,  but  not  lo  be 
compared  with  the  eicavalion  of  a  canal. 
Larvhtr, 

1  The  outer  bark  of  the  Mnae  plant 
whoee  inner  bark  was  used  to  write 
upon.  Larcher  tike^  rm«  >^^il|f««  to 
relate  to  the  bridges  over  tbe  Strymon. 

2  iXXn  iXX^  iyirUtrMf*  Larcher 
QiakeA  AXX$*  to  refer  to  rr^H  iXnXtffiif*t 
at  tbe  eod  of  c.  23«  I  think  he  is  njis" 
taken,  tad  thai  tliia  is  aa  iastanoe  ef 
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convey  cargoes  on  merchant  ships  and  transports  to  van* 
quarters,  and  deposit  them  where  the  site  was  raost   cc 
modious.     The  greatest  quantity  was  therefore  freighted  over 
to   the  White  Strand,   {Lence  Acte^)  a   place   so  called   in 
Thrace;    some  were   appointed   to  convey  their  cargoes  to 
Tyrodiza  of  the  Pcrintnians,  others  to  Doriscus,   some  to 
Eion  on  the  Strymon,  others  to  Macedonia. 
20      During  the  time  these  were  completing  the  task  imposed  on 
them,  the  whole  land  army  having  collected,  was  marching 
with  Xerxes  towards  Sardis,  having  started  from  Critalla  in 
Cappadocia,  for  that  was  the  place  where  it  was  appointed 
that  all  the  troops  that  were  to  march  with  Xerxes  over  the 
continent   shoula    muster.      As   to   which    of    the    vicerojp|^| 
brought  the  army  best  equipped,  and  received  the  promiseJ^H 
gifts  from  the  Sing,  I  can  say  nothing ;  in  fact,  I  know  not 
even  wliether  they  came  at  all  to  an  adjudication  on  tl 
subject.     The  army,  after  crossing  the  river  HaJys,  enten 
Phi-ygia,  and  proceeding  over  that  country  came  to  Celfeni 
where  the  fountains  of  the  river  Marauder  gush  forth,  ai 
those  of  a  stream  not  inferior  to  tlie   Ma^ander,  called   the 
Catarnictes,  which,  springing  up  in  the  very  forum  of  tl^^j 
Cclaenians,  discharges  its  waters  in  the  Ma?ander.     In  tb^^f 
part  of  the  city  is  hung  up  a  bag  made  from  the  skin  ^  <i^" 
Marsyas,  who  is  reported  by  the  Phrygians*  to  have  been 

27  flayed,  and  hung  up  by  ApoUo. — In  this  place  Pythius,  the 
son  of  Alys,  a  native  of  Lydia,  was  in  waiting,  and  feasted 
sumptuously  the  whole  army  of  the  King,  tc^ether  with 
Xerxes  himself;  he  likewise  offered  money,  which  he  wish< 
to  contribute  towards  the  war.  WHien  Pythius  offered  tl 
money,  Xerxes  enquired  of  the  Persians  around  his  per» 
who  Pythius  was,  and  how  niueh  money  did  lie  possess,  «] 
he  made  such  an  offer.  They  replied,  '^  Sire,  this  i^  1 
*'  person  who  presented  thy  fjither  Darius  with  the  goldt 
*'  plane  tree  and  vine,  and  is  in  point  of  wealth  the  first 
'*  men  that  we  know  of  in  these  times,  next  to  thyself/ 

28  Xerxes,  astonished  at  tlie  latter  part  of  this  reply,  afterwards 
interrogated  personally  Pythius  res]Decting  the  amount  of  tl 


money  lie  possessed  :  Pythius  answered,  "  Sire,  neither  will^H 


not 


"•  conceal  from  thee*,  nor  will  I  pretend  to  be  ignorant 


SL>,y.ti    taken   in  a   plural   senM:.   as  it  (irJtttif  mt^iktni)  that  &r%^t  is  as«d 

generally  is  in  the  t'ormula  &kXUi*  £xx#f ,  signify  the  tkin,  without  tefereoco 

concerning    which,    see    Malthia;,    Gr.  shape.     Tnmslat, 
Ciramm,   p.  437,  or  sec!.  301,  b*  and        *  See  p.  126.  note  6.  flf  this  vol 
ftrm  tnu&t  be  sappUed  after  AytAtrrmt*        ^  ^S  n  Airtmpu^tt  ,  *  .  v^v,  &c. 

Trnmtiit,  MatthiK,  (Jr.  uraoiiB.  p.  506,  or  MMCt 

3  Pcllift  in  ulrem  formata.     Sthu>tig»  412,  8, 
It  would   5eem.   however,   from   iit.  9. 
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"  my  property;  but  knowing  what  is  the  amount,  I  will  state 
**  it  to  thee  exactly.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  I  understood  thou 
"  wast  coming  down  to  the  Grecian  sea,  being  anxious  to 
"  give  thee  money  for  the  war,  I  made  enquiry,  and  found 
**  by  calculation  that  I  possess  two  thousand  talents  of  silver* 
"  and  four  millions  of  Daric  staters''  in  cold,  all  but  seven 
"  thousand ;  with  which  riches  I  present  tnee,  as  I  shall  have 
"  a  sufficiency  for  my  subs^istencc  from  my  slaves  and  lands."" 
^Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Lydian ;  and  Xerxes,  pleased  29 
with  his  language,  said,  **  My  Lydtan  host,  since  1  have 
**  Quitted  the  Persian  land''  I  ha%'e  hitherto  met  with  no  man 
"  tnat  would  entertain  my  anny,  or  who,  standing  in  my 
•*  presence,  would  by  his  own  free  offer  to  me  contribute 
*^  money  towards  the  war,  saving  thyself*  But  thou  hast 
**  received  nobly  my  army,  and  offerest  great  sums :  in  re^ 
"  compense  whereof  I  will  give  thee  the  following  reward ; 
*'  I  make  thee  my  host,  and  giving  thee  seven  tliou&aud 
"  staters,  will  make  up  to  thee  from  my  own  treasures'*  the 
**  four  millions,  so  that  the  four  millions  may  no  longer  want 
■•  seven  thousand,  but  the  round  sum  be  completed  by  me. 
**  Continue  to  possess  what  thou  hast,  and  oe  careiul  to 
"  remain  ever  tJie  same^;  for  if  thou  dost  so,  thou  wilt  have 
**  to  repent  neither  at  jirescnt  nor  in  time  to  come."" 

Having  so  said,  and  fulfilled  his  promise,  Xerxes  continued  30 
his  route  onwards.  After  passing  by  a  city  of  Phrygia,  called 
Anaua,  and  a  lake  out  of  which  salt  is  prtxluced,  he  came  to 
Coloss^e^  a  larpe  city  of  Phrygia,  where  the  river  Lycus 
disappears,  fallmg  into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  but  afterwards 
reappearing  at  a  distance  of  alx^ut  five  stades*  discharges  its 
waters  as  well'  into  the  Marauder.  From  Colossa?  the  army, 
advancing  towai^ds  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
came  to  the  city  of  Cydrara,  where  a  pillar  planted  in  the 
ground,  and  erected  by  Croesus,  marks  uy  an  inscription  tlic 
boundaries. — Entering  out  of  Phrygia  into  Lydia  the  road  SI 
divides  into  twOj  one,  on  the  left,  leading  to  Caria,  the  other, 
on  the  right,  to  Sardis;  on  this  latter  the  traveller  must 
needs  cross  over  the  river  Mieander,  and  pass  by^the  town  of 
Callatebus,  where  confectioners  make  honey  of  tamarbk  and 


^  Four  millioiis  of  Daric  staters  cousl 
have  amounted,  acconJing  to  Arbuthnoi's 
Ubl«s.  to  £6.356,614  1 U,  Hd, 

T  See  Mauhite,  Gf,  Gramm.  p.  527, 
or  sect.  377.  oh*.  1. 

>  w»^'  iftwyrn.  S«e  Matthic.  Gr. 
Cnunm.  p.  905.  or  sect.  5tiU«  Compare 
likewiM  6.  161,  uot«  5,  of  the  firtt 
voliUDe  01  this  work. 


9  See  p.  197.  note  l«  of  the  fim 
voltime  of^this  work. 

t  ^k  #T«3^«t  r^tpnf  **Hve  »tAde*  off.'* 
See  MauUiof.  Gr.  Gramnt.  p.  869.  or 
sect.  5ttO»  d. 

^  He  his  ahready  mentip&ed  that  the 
CatafTscles  fiilLi  bto  the  M»aiider»  c 
26. 
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barley.  Xerxes,  taking  this  latter  road,  met  with  a  plane 
tree,  which  he  presented  with  gold  ornaments  by  reason  of 
its  beauty,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  one  chosen  from 
the  Immortals*;  on  the  second  day  he  arrived  at   th<?  capita] 

32  of  the  Lydiaiis. — Having  arrived  at  Sardis,  Xerxes  in  the 
first  place  despatched  heralds  into  Greece  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  and  to  forewarn  the  people  to  prepare  dinners  fi>r 
the  King.  Excepting  Athens'  and  Lacediemon  he  sent  to 
make  the  demand  of  earth  every  where  else.  It  wm 
for  the  following  reason  that  he  sent  the  second  time  for 
earth  and  water^;  such  as  before  had  refused  to  give  them 
when  Darius  sent,  would  no  doubt,  he  conceived,  ^ve  them 
now  out  of  fear.  Wishing  therefore  to  ascertain  this,  he  sent 
his  heralds.  After  which  he  made  preparations  for  marching 
to  Abydos, 

35  In  the  meanwhile  the  appointed  persons  had  laid  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont  from  Asia  to  Europe.  There  is  in  the 
Hellespontine  Chersonese,  between  the  towns  of  Sestos  and 
Madytus,  a  rugged  head-land  jutting  into  the  sea,  opposite 
Abydos;  where,  no  long  time  subsequent  to  these  events, 
under  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphroo,  captain  of  the  Athe- 
niansj  they  seized  Artayctes,  a  Persian,  and  viceroy  of 
Sestos,  ami  nailed  up  him  ahve  to  a  board  **  That  individual 
had  taken  women  even  within  the  sacred  precinct  of  Protesi- 
laus    at    Elapus,   and    there    committed    atrocious    deeds  ^ — 

34  Stretching  over  therefore  from  Abydos  towards  this  head< 
land,  the  persons  on  whom  the  task  was  imjK>sed  built  two 
bridges,  the  Phcrnicians  making  one'' of  white  flax,  and  the 


S  I  have  followed  the  uaual  inter- 
pretation ;  IIerodr>tu»  m&nlioos  the  body 
of  Immortals  lower  dowu,  c.  33.  I  ccr- 
taioly  ihink  that  if  lucli  had  been  our 
author'R  meaniup;^,  h«  would  have  written 

The  Greeks  call  a  »taQding  army,  sol- 
diers which  are  never  to  be  disbanded, 

iTTfmriZrau  ikim*mr$t :  perhaps  HAfTMf  is 
taken  in  the  same  sense  in  this  pauage  : 
"  be  appointed  to  the  care  of  it  a  chosen 
man,  whose  constant  employ  it  was  to 
Ije,"  i*e.  who  was  never  to  be  dismissed 
from  his  office.     Tramlat. 

3  The  reason  of  this  exception  is  stated 
lower  down,  at  c.  133. 

4  See  Matthiv,  Gr.  Gratnm.  p.  903« 
or  secL  586,  c. 

^  The  tmU  was  a  wooden  frame,  to 
which  criminals  were  bound  by  the  exe- 
cutioner, or  nailed,  as  on  a  cross :  this 
IS  proved  by  the  passage  of  Herodotus 


on  which  this  note  is  written,  and  by 
Arinopfi.  Thesmoph.  930,  940,  lOOS. 
The  vmf)t  was  likewise  a  white-wasbed 
board,  on  which,  al  Athena,  the  different 
impeachtnents  brought  before  the  Cn* 
bunal  were   written  t    AfVJK^/Mt  h  ^  mi 

*0V(y9»ti  Hesych,  rmtilm  ri  Xt»t§tftm, 
Sr^tu  mI  XiMiu  X\ynTmi.  .  .  .  ^mfli  .  .  i»  I 
f ««  3iMf  li'i;^dE^B«Yf»,  Phot,  The  ^mak 
was  z\ao  the  name  of  the  board  placed 
over  the  o  minal's  head  when  he  under- 
went crucifixion,  bearing  his  name,  aad 
perhaps  also  the  crime  for  which  he 
underwent  csptlll  punishment :  emnt  ,  » 
W4Tlhrms  2i  mm}  Uri  r$i  frmv^tS,  Hesy^ 
Translate 

0  What  these  deeds  of  sacrilege  were 
is  shown  io  ix.  115. 

7  Understand    ytfit^f  after 
. . .  vhf  T  Iri^v,  that  word  being  impli 
in  \ytfi^tn,    Schwe^.  N{K,     I 
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Ep^yptians  the  other  of  papyrus :  now  the  distance  from  Aby- 
dos  to  the  op|)ositc  coobt  is  seven  stadcs.  But  when  the  shores 
of  the  strait  were  thus  joined,  a  violent  storm  arising  broke 
up  and  swept  away  all  the  works. — When  Xerxes  heard  what  35 
had  hap(>ened,  being  grievously  offended,  he  commanded  three 
hundred  lashes  with  trie  scourge  to  be  given  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  a  pair  of  gyves  to  be  let  down  into  the  waves ;  nay,  I 
have  even  heard,  that  besides  this  he  sent  persons*  to  brand 
the  Hellespont  with  liot  irons*  The  fact  is  certain,  that  hq  com^ 
nmndei]  the  persons  while  flogging  the  waters  to  pronounce  the 
following  barbarous,  and  impious  speech :  "  Thou  bitter  wave.' 
**  this  punishment  thy  lord  and  master  inflicts  upon  thee, 
"  because  thou  hast  injured  him,  allieit  thou  hadst  received 
**  no  injury  from  him.  Of  a  truth  King  Xerxes  will  cross 
**  thee,  and  that  whether  thou  choose  or  not*  It  is  indeed  with 
**  justice  that  none  among  men  ofl^er  sacrifice  unto  thee,  crafty 
**  and  briny  stream  °  that  thou  art.''*  He  accordingly  com- 
manded the  sea  to  l>e  chastised  in  the  above  manner,  and  that 
the  heads  of  those  who  had  superintended  the  laying  of  the 
bridges  athwart  the  Hetles|x>nt  should  lie  cut  off. — ^Thc  per-  36 
Sions  to  whom  the  above  unpleasant  oflice  belonged  obevetl  the 
orders,  while  other  architects  laid  bridges;  they  made  them 
in  the  following  manner.  They  joined  togetlier  |>cnteconters 
and  triremes,  (three  hundred  and  sixty'  to  sup}iort  the  bridge 


Riven  to  the  »trait.  Most  traveltera  ]]av« 
btinie  teftdrooiiy  to  tbe  factj  and  1  had 
ample  meaza  to  ascertain  the  veracity  of 
their  statements,  during  twq  or  thrca 
weeks'  stay  in  that  part  pf  the  world, 
while  a  north-wester  or  Etesian  gale  hin- 
dered our  vessel  from  continuing  her 
course  to  Constantinople.     TramUt, 

*  Both  peateconters  and  triremes  were, 
it  seems,  used  in  the  construction  of 
each  of  the  bridges,  a  proof,  I  thiok, 
that  both  craft  weire  nearly  of  the  same 
height  from  the  water  mark,  and  conie- 
quently.  that  the  trtremes  were  not  lo 
called  from  Having  three  benches  of  oara 
the  one  above  the  other,  but  because 
three  men  worked  at  each  oar.  Be  that 
as  it  may.  it  appears  to  me,  as  far  as  I 
ran  ^ess  the  roeaoiog  of  the  author, 
that  one  of  the  bridges  consisted  of  pen- 
teconters  and  triremes,  to  arranged  as  to 
have  a  tiireme  on  the  side  of  each  pente- 
conter ;  whereas  in  the  otlier,  each  tri- 
reme stood  between  two  pentecnoters* 
The  fir^t  bridge  coniisled  therefore  of 
240  triremes  and  I'20  pcntcconters,  whilt 
the  other  coQUined  105  trireiues  and  210 


this  to  mean,  that  the  Phceniciaos 
the  aliips  with  white  flax,  and  the 
Sg^rptt^ns  with  papyrus  rope  to  form 
their  resoective  bridges:  it  is  certain 
that  the  historian  does  not  mentioo  tlie 
ships;  but  is  it  possible  for  any  one, 
after  a  moment's  consideration,  to  sup- 
poM  tbat  they  would  have  attempted  to 
lay  the  bridge- ways  on  cables  stretched 
from  one  shore  lo  another,  without  any 
intermediate  support »  The  reader  must 
recollect  that  tlte  distance  from  Sestos 
to  Abydos  is  at  the  least  a  good  mile. 
Trandat, 

0  The  fTiytin  was,  it  would  appear, 
the  person  whose  business  it  wai  to 
^TKMtrf.  The  operation  was,  I  suppose, 
performed  with  hot  irons ;  thero  is  how- 
ever no  authority  in  tlie  text  for  the 
suppositioa.     TrauiUit, 

9  The  traveller,  when  he  has  reached 
hi^h  enough  up  the  Dardanelles  to  lose 
sijjht  of  Uie  Archipelago,  and  not  yet 
within  view  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  does 
in  fact  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  is  not  on  a  river :  hence  it  is 
lb  at  the  term  wtrMf^it  has  been  so  often 
VOL.  II. 
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towards  the  Euxine,  and  three  hundred  and  fourteen  to  sop- 
|x»rt  tlie  other,)  obliqiielv  in  respect  of  the  Pontus*,  but  aknig 
stream  in  respect  of  the  Hellef.poiit»  to  the  end  tliat  the 
current*  might  keep  up  the  tension  of  the  hausers.  Having 
lashed  them  together,  they  let  down  long  anchors^  some  <m 
one  side  towards  the  Euxine,  on  ac<!ount  of  the  winds  tliat 
blew  from  the  inner  sea^  others  on  the  opposite  side  towanb 
the  west  and  .'Egean,  on  account  of  the  south  and  south' 
gales  *.  They  left  an  opening  or  passage  for  tlie  space  of 
penteconter  in  three  different  places*,  in  order  that  he 
chofie  might  proceed  into  the  Pontus  with  light  barkis  and 
from  the  Pontus  outwards.  Having  done  this  they  hauled 
the  hausers*  taught  from  off  land  by  means  of  wooden  «i| 


p«iitec(»it«rs.  Taking  this  for  granted, 
Had  BuppoRtDg,  which  there  is  some 
reaaoti  lo  aasunie,  that  the  hridg«a  Wfi>re 
of  equal  length,  we  easily  dvduce  that 
SO  peotecoaters  tmuBt  have  been  equal 
to  135  triremes-  that  is  to  say.  that  the 
penteconter,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the 
same  length  as  the  trireme,  was  one  half 
broader;  which,  supposing  the  passage 
one  mile  across,  will  give  about  foar 
yarda  breadth  to  the  trireme,  and  aii 
to  the  penteconter.  Now  this  will  per- 
haps be  allowed,  when  we  consider  that 
the  penteconter  was  a  ship  of  burden, 
and  therefore  no  doubt  filled  rather  for 
stowage  than  for  despatch  or  for  battle. 
TrafuiaU 

«  Scliwelpjhipnser's  conjecture.  W### 
instead  of  n*»r**,  certainly  renders  the 
meaning  i^omewhat  clearer ;  if  we  read 
nitrau,  we  must  take  it  to  signify  the 
Mtithern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  which 
forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
bearing  of  the  stream  of  the  Hellespont. 
See  Scnweig.  Not. 

^  Supply  •  ^ttf  In  govern  Aftutu^^^iin. 
Of  this  verb  Schweighieuser  gives  tlie 
meaning,  "ut  intentionem  retincret  (vgl 
smtineiet)  rudentium ;  id  e»r  impediret 
quo  minus  laxarelur  nidentium  intentjo." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  S-tXm  here 
mentioned  were  the  cordages  by  which 
the  vessels  were  lashed  together :  if  we 
Muppose  the  vesaels  to  have  been  placed 
1^-ith  their  stems  up  stream,  which  I 
take  to  be  all  that  is  intended  by  umrm 
jiitv,  and  their  hull*  secured  by  anchors 
in  such  a  position  as  to  form  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  bearing  of  the  strcara^  or, 
what  comes  ro  the  same,  an  obtuse 
angle,  with  the  perpendicular  to  that 
bearing  ,  that  i»  to  say,  that  the  resaels 


were  not  placed  down  tiie  Ime  €f  the 
stream,  but,  aa  it  were,  in  m  liiiiln 
direction  athwart  it;  if,  I  say,  wc  aJbir 
that  &ucb  can  be  the  meantog  of 
fimt,  it  will  be  easily  cooctuded,  by 
of  the  first  priucipltt  of  mechanics,  thai 
the  edect  of  the  tt^^ain  would  bt  to 
drive  the  ships  right  athwart  the 
and  therefore  to  increa&e  the  tei 
the  lashings.     Trani^at. 

■*  Anchors  niu«t  likawite  hv»  htm 
earned  out  from  the  sterns  of  the  tpper 
bridge,  and  from  the  stems  cf  the  lower : 
or,  what  appears  more  pmhahle,  the 
stems  of  the  lower  bridge  were  lailied 
to  the  stems  of  the  npper.     TVonatoft 

A  That  is  to  laj,  th«v  omitted  plad^ 
a  penteconter  in  three  different  plaofit 
in  order  a  passage  might  be  had  for  the 
lighter  craft*  The  lashing  ropes  were,  bo 
doubt,  cuntinued  over  the  void  ipaoe 
from  trireme  to  trireme.  Conecraio^  the 
power  of  urn}  before  <^<x«»«  we  Schwci|. 
Not*      TranaUt. 

0  As  far  as  I  understaiMl  the  em* 
mentatora*  these  haosera  or  c»bke  «t 
supposed  to  have  been  fastened  He  aet 
continent^  and  then,  extending  o>ver  tW 
bridges,  to  have  been  stretched  by  mcaas 
of  windlassea  ot  eepetene  htm  tbe  othct 
continent.  I  tee  ao  KMOo  tar  the  fur 
position  in  the  text;  lhe8ix*«ft«  teetcb 
bridge,  here  mentioned,  were  oo  dfiebt 
the  same  that  the  author  haa  alluded  to 
higher  up;  that  is  to  say,  the  cotdagv 
serving  to  la&h  the  ship«  broadside  Ifr 
broadside.  Those  cordagea  w«»e  pra* 
bably  carried  over  bora  gunwale  to  ^ee- 
wale  in  each  vessel,  in  order  to  ivpfMrt 
the  bridgewtya.  Allowing  this  to  bi 
the  neaniai  of  Herodotus,  the  eapalai 
tnust  have  been  aervieeable  to  kec^  eU 
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This  time  they  did  not  use  the  two  jk>rU  of  hausers  tepamtelyf 
but  asaigned  to  either  bndge  two  of  white  flan,  ana  four  o4  - 
papyrus,  the  bulk  and  quality  of  both  was  the  same,  but 
those  of  flax  were  in  proportion  more  close ;  tlie  latter  weigheti 
a  talent  per  cubit.  When  they  had  thus  bridged  over  the 
fwmwge,  they  sawed  trunks  of  trees  to  an  equal  length  with 
the  breadth  of  the  bridge,  and  laid  them  regularly  over  the 
extended  hausers;  having  thus  made  their  floor,  they  again 
bound  them  together;  having  so  dotie,  they  threw  brusli- 
wood  over  the  floor,  and  laying  tliat  level  ca^t  niould  over 
the  whole;  then  having  trodcien  down  the  mould,  they  placed 
on  both  sides  a  fence,  to  serve  as  a  parapet,  in  order  (hat 
the  sumpter  beasts  and  the  horses  might  not  be  startled  when 
they  saw  the  sea  under  them '. 

When   all   relating   to   the   bridges  and  the    works   near  37 
Athojt  were  prepared,  and  news  was  brought  that  the  break- 
waters oft*  the  mouths  of  the    trench,   erected   on    account 


together  light  and  firm ;    otherwise  th«  conters,  and   the  oCW  eoiirely  of  tri- 

exlensioD  of  th«  cables  would  have  been  remes.     It  inust  at  all  ev(*nLi  he  r««ol> 

of  link   use,  since  it  was  the   vesarlt  lected,  that  Uerodotua't   deacrtption   if 

tbeaunJvea,  after   all,    lliat  roujt   have  not  thai  of  «  m&theiDalician^  but  of  one 

aipportfld  ibe  bridgeways.     TmuiUtu  who  appears  to  have  repeated  from  hear- 

f  Bridges  of  boat!  aod  poolooas  arc  of  say  what  he  did  not   hiniMlf  rightly 

freqiMiit  occnrrence  in  aifierent  coun*  uDderstaod :    with  regard  To  tlic  ti«ns* 

triea,  parUeaiarly  in  Kujsia  and  France  i  lalors  ind  comoieiitatan,  they  are  cer- 

every   one    has   heard   of    the   floating  tainly  all  even  ta«re  ignorant  of  such 

bridges  over  the  Seine  at  Eouen  and  the  loattera  than  the  historian  himself,  ms 

Neva  at  St.  Pel«nhurfh  .  bwl  thoae  con-  one  may  easily  mfer  fiom  iheir  absurdly 

atrociioos  are  very  trtding  coinparod  wiih  supposing,  without  any  authonty  what* 

that  of    Xerxes   over    the    lieUespoat.  evei-,  that  the  re  were  sis  cables  or  hausers 

Were  a  modem  engineer  to  undertake  fastened  oo  one  contin«nt.  and  hatited 

the  tame  tank  as  the  Phoenicians  aod  taught  from  the  other  by  means  of  wind • 

EfypH&ns  didt  there  is  DO  doubt  that  be  lasses:    a  proper   tension   would    Kave 

would  make  both  bridijesin  the  shape  of  been  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impoi- 

a  circular  arch,  the  one  with  its  centre  sible,  to  obtain,  and  if  obtainrd  would 

towards  the  Rusine,  and  the  other  to-  have  been  of  no  use  whatever.     Lar- 

wards  the  iEgeao ;  by  which  nieana  the  eher's  explanation  of  the  bridges  is  very 

lowei   bridge    would   be  able  to  resist  different  from  that  given  here :  he  sup- 

tbe  waves  produced  by  stortnt  from  the  poses  one  to  have  consisted  of  vesaels 

sottth,  white  the  upper  wottid  mist  the  placed    with    their    broadsides    to    tlie 

firoe  of  the  current  from  the  north.     It  stream,  while  tn  the  other  they  stood 

i»  upon  this  principle    that   the  flving  with  their  stems  toward  it*     In  this,  I 

bridge  »  made  i  a  description  of  which  think,  he  is  followed  by  Mr,  Mitford, 

the  reader   may  find  in    all  the    Kn-  in  his  History  of  Greece.    The  deacHp< 

cydopvdiaa.      It  i«  very  certain  that  tioti  certainly  pretenu  very  great  di^- 

ttia  mode  will   accooat  very  well   for  ctilttes  ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  tcadef 

the  length  of  the  aochort ;   and  if  we  will,   it  is   hoped,  be  extended  to  the 

•oppose  the  radius  of  one  bridge  to  have  author  of  these  pages,  if  he  has  fallen 

been  shorter  than  thai  of  the'  other,  it  into  any  error*  on  so  obscure  a  lubjecL 

will  likewise  account  for  the  ditference  ^^    ^  ^            ^^^ 

i^)  in  the  number  of  the  sliips  in  the  C«ii4ld«simpwii;ilMn,iite«tw«awn«. 

ii»o  bridge*;  uikleas  we  suppose  o«i  to  Tr*Mdat, 
have   biea   famed  entirely  of 
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of  the  tides,  and  that  the  trench  itself  was  completelj 
finished,  the  winter  being  now  ended,  the  army  that  had  been 
equipped  comiuenced,  at  the  opening  of  sprine,  their  march 
from  Sardis  to  Abydos.  Just  as  they  were  departing,  the 
sun,  quitting  his  seat  in  the  heavens,  disappeai-ed,  although 
the  sky  was  not  obscured  by  clouds,  but  particularly  serene; 
and  night  took  the  place  of  day.  When  Xerxes  beheld  this 
he  was  seized  with  anxietv,  and  asked  of  the  magi  what  the 
prmligy  might  ptirtentl ;  tliey  made  answer,  "  that  the  di  * 
^*  nity  was  foreslicwing  to  the  Greeks  the  extinction  of  thi 
"  cities ;"  adding,  *^'  the  sun  is  the  portender  of  futurity 
"  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  %o  thee.""     Xerxes   hearing 

38  this,  and  filled  with  joy,  began  his  march. — At  the  time  he 
was  filing  off  Iiis  trtwps,  Pytluus  the  Lydian,  scared  at 
piodigy  in  the  heavens,  and  emboldened  by  the  gifts  he 
recfdued^  presented  himself  before  Xerxes,  and  spoke  thus? 
'^  My  lortl  and  master !  wouklst  thou  grant  a  boon  which  I 
"  would  fain  receive  at  thy  hands,  one  in  which  it  is  easy  far 
**  thee  to  gratify  me,  and  of  great  importance  to  me  ?" 
Xerxes,  imagining  that  he  would  make  any  request  rather 
tlian  wliat  he  asked  for  in  fact,  said  he  would  gratify  him, 
and  bade  him  make  known  what  he  wanted;  Pythius,  when 
he  lieard  these  words,  sf>oke  boldly  thus :  *'  My  lord 
*'  master  f  I  have  five  sons,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
*'all*to  accompany  thee  in  the  expedition  against  G 
*'  but  do  thou,  Sire,  in  pity  to  me  who  have  reached 
"  years,  dispense  one  of  my  sons  from  the  service,  the  eld 
"  tliat  he  may  be  the  guardian  of  my  person  and  my  rich 
*'  take  the  other  four  with  thee  :  and  when  thou  hast  achi 

S9  "  what  thou  metlitjitcst,  mayest  thou  return  home.'" — Xc 
was  highly  incensed,  and  replied  in  these  words :  '*  Base  m 
*'  while  I  myself  march  agmnst  Greece,  and  take  with  me 
*'  sons,  and  brothers,  and   kinsmen,  and  friends,  hast 
**  dared  to  make  mention  of  thy  son ;  thou  who  art  my  sla 
"  and  whom  it  behoved  to  follow  in  my  train  with  thy  wh 
**  household ^  and  even  with  thy  wife?  Now  mark  this  we 
"  the  mind  of  men  resides  in  their  ears,  which  when  it  heai 
**  good  things  fills  the  body  with  pleasure,  but  when  it  hci 
"  the   contrary    swells   with    anger.      When    tliert^ure    tli 
"  didst    act   well,  and  promised    the  like,  th^ti^nrbuldst  n 
**  boast  o£  having  outaone  the  King  in  ji^iopi  works; 


B  See  p.  174,  note  1,  of  the  firsit  vo- 

lUBW. 

9  Larcber  ver"  properly  observes,  tliat 
irmumlff  must  b«  taken  as  a  a  adverb^  in 
tho  same  manner  us  *iyf  ii  very  fre- 


th< 
th< 


iievi 


the 


queotly,  and  «-»*/r^«r««i  in  1.  74.  Ht 
might  liltewise  have  rcferrwl  to  i^^i^ia^ 
vi.  112i  S^e.  however.  MatthiS,  Gi' 
Gramm.  p.  571,  or  aect,  404.  ai 
Schwcig,  Lex,  Herod,  voc  «•«>«*»/«, 
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**  now  that  thou  hast  tunied  on  the  path  of  impudence,  thou 
**  shalt  not  receive  thy  dfperts,  but  less*;  for  tny  hospitality 
•*  sayes  thyself  and  four  of  thy  sons,  but  thou  shalt  be 
"  punished  with  the  death  of  that  one  whom  thou  cherishest 
'*  the  most."  When  he  had  made  this  answer,  he  forthwith 
gave  orders  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  such  duties, 
to  search  for  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pythius,  and  cleave  him 
down  the  middle,  and  when  they  had  so  done,  to  depisit  the 
halves,  one  on  tlie  npht  hand  side  of  the  road,  and  tne  other 
on  the  left  hand,  and  that  the  army  should  on  the  spot  march 
through. 

When  they  had  fulfilled  the  command,  the  army  marched  40 
between  the  parts  of  the  body.  First  came  the  baggage  and 
sumpter  Ix^asts ;  after  which  marched  a  body  of  various  na- 
tions indiscriminately,  not  separated*,  they  fonned  above  one- 
half  of  the  army;  then  a  considerable  space  intervened*,  as 
these  did  not  nnngle  with  the  immediate  troops  of  the  King, 
In  the  van  of  these  latter  marched  one  thousand  horsemen 
chosen  from  the  whole  Persian  nation ;  afterwards  marched 
one  thousand  lancers,  likewise  chosen  from  the  whole  nation, 
holding  their  lances  reversed  towards  the  earth;  next  to  these 
came  ten  of  the  sacred  horses,  called  Nisiean,  most  beautifully 
caparisoned.  These  horses  are  called  Nissean  from  a  large 
plain  in  the  Medic  territory,  the  name  of  which  is  Nisseum, 
and  which  produces  large  horses.  In  the  rear  of  these  ten 
horses  was  placed  the  sacred  car  of  Jove,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses;  m  the  rear  of  the  horses  followed  on  foot  a 
charioteer  holding  the  reins,  for  no  mortal  must  ascend  on 
that  seat ;  behind  this  came  Xerxes  on  a  car  drawn  by  Nisa?an 
horses*;    at  his  side  walked  a  charioteer,  whose  name  was 


I  tloJerstaDtl,  wilh  ^Uf  and  Ikm^ftt, 
Ibe  wortl  rt/An*,  or  some  other  equivileot 
aobtfiftiitive.    Lafchgr, 

<  Herodota»  does  cot  meaa  that  theie 
troopt  obiterved  no  order;  but  the  lol' 
dien  who  cooiposed  them  wer«  not  dl- 
tided  according  to  tlieir  countne*.  Our 
hittorian  makes  this  observitioa,  be- 
cause, in  the  Greek  annies.  every  little 
people  fonned  a  di&ti»ct  bod?,'  while 
eacn  of  these  bo<lie&  wajs  subdivided  into 
«tber  smaller  squadrons,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  it  consisted  of. 
ij9rcker»  We  have  seen  the  Jine  of  the 
Athenians  rormed  by  the  suoceision  of 
the  lribe»  al  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

3  I  have  followed  Larcber's  and 
Schweighjeuser'fe  version ;  I  think  it, 
neverthelett*  neither  exact  nor  literal: 


the  van  of  the  army  was  a  er^mr^t 
wmrr*ian  \0fun,  marching  imftl^t  'he  rear 
likewise  was  tfukn  . . .  •m/u^:  Hero- 
dotus consequently  regarded  the  van  and 
the  rear  as  one  body  ;  rather  better  than 
iu  the  middle  of  wliich,  what  might  be 
called  the  Kind's  own  forces,  bad  their 
ttattOD ;  <tj  i\  vnfnfJrut  U*w  signrfies, 
therefore,  "  when  more  than  one  half  of 
that  cooliised  multitude  forming  the  van. 
and  rear  was  paued/'  &c.  and  not  that 
the  van  itself  was  more  than  one  half  of 
the  whole  army.  This  explanation,  how. 
ever«  renders  it  difficull  to  account  for 
the  seven  days  passed  by  the  army  in 
filing  over  the  Dardanelles.   Tran^htt. 

♦  J^«  Ivwm  Vurmimt :  *•  a  chariot 
drawn  by  Ntsean  horses."  See  Mattlw»» 
Gu  Gramm.  p.  450,  or  i«cl.  3H.  oAf.  3. 
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41  Patiraiiiphes*  the  son  of  Otanes,  ajid  a  native  of  Persia. — ^lo 
tlus  manner  therefore  Xerxes  marched  out  of  Sardis;  aitd 
wheoever  the  fancy  took  him  be  would  pass  from  the  chariol 
to  a  close  carriage.  Behind  him  marched  one  thousand  lancert. 
the  most  valiant  and  noble  of  the  Persians,  carrying  thrir 
lances  erect;  then  came  another  body  of  horse,  consisting  oi  a 
thoosand  men  chosen  from  among  the  Persians ;  in  the 
of  the  cavalry  were  ten  thousand  men  chosen  likewioe 
the  Persians ;  this  body  consisted  of  infantry ;  and  otie  thott> 
sand  of  their  number  had  golden  grenadeB  on  their  iavelin^ 
instead  of  ferrules*;  they  inclosed  the  rest*^;  the  nine  tbouaaxid 
inclosed  by  the  above  had  silver  grenades-  But  those  who 
held  their  lances  reversed  to  the  ground  had  golden  grenades; 
and  those  following  nearest  to  Xerxes  had  likewise  goldeii 
balls.  In  the  rear  of  the  ten  thousand  were  stationed  ten 
thousand  Persian  horse;  behind  the  horse  an  iuter\'al  of  two 
stades  was  left,  and  then  followed  up  the  rest  of  the  throng 

42  promiscuously  ^. — The  army  directed  their  march  out  of  Lydia 
towards  the  river  Caicus  and  the  land  of  M3^sia ;  and  after 
they  had  quitted  the  Cnicus,  through  Atarneus  to  the  city  of 
Carina,  leaving  the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left ;  from  thence 
they  proceeded  athwart  the  plain  nf  Thebe,  passing  by  the 
city  of  Atraniytteium  and  Antandros  a  Pelasgic  place;  then 
tating  Ida  on  the  left  hand  they  proceeded  towards  the  iaud 
of  Ilium;  but  before  the  army  reached  so  far  a  storm  of 
Uiuiider  and  lightning  fell  upon  them  an  they  were  bivouacking 
under  Ida  for  the  nighti  ana  cut  oft'  some  considerable  number 

43  of  the  troops  at  that  place. — On  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  the 
banks  of  the  Scamander,  (which  was  the  first  river,  aincet 
departing  from  Sardis,  they  commenced  their  march,  whose 
stream  failed  ^  not  beio^  fiufficient  to  slake  the  troops  and 
beasts,)  when,  I  say^,  Xerxes  was  arrived  on  that  river,  be 
ascended  Prianrs  rergamum\.  having  a  desire  to  see  the 
place.  Having  looked,  and  made  enquiries  on  every  par- 
ticular,  he   sacrificed  one   thousand  oxen  to  Minerva   Ihas; 


^  The  0mtmmw^(  wa»  a  «ort  of  iron 
fermle,  whereby  to  slick  the  lancemtuthe 
ground  i  it  waa  u»ed,  in  caae  or  need* 
iMttad  of  Ihfi  point.   Schnevi.  Or.  Grrm^ 

6  That  ift  to  *ay,  the  for«  and  rear 
rank*,  u  well  u  the  Bank  men,  were 
fliBtinguUhed  hy  golden  grenade*. 

f  ].»«rcb€r's  remark  (p.  149,  note  Z.) 
applies  hero  UkewtM.  It  roust  however 
be  olMcrved,  that  if  the  ancient  nmiieit 
of  the  esat  reMmbtcd  lltose  of  the  present 


day*   the   van  and  rear   were   really  i 
coDfas^d  and  difiordfrly  ihron(K^*   TrcnilMl. 

Schwpig.  Not, 

9  See  Matthie,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  M6» 
orncuSU, 

1  Pergamum  waa  the  name  U  tlic 
citadel  ot  Troy.  Herodolua  addi  Ptmm't 
to    distinguish    it    from    Pentubom  oi 


Mysta.   and   Pcrgamuoi 


Perranu 
of  the 


Piefs. 


tm 
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I 


the  magi  likewise  poured  libations  to  the  heroes.  When  they 
had  so  done  a  panic  Btruck  the  camp  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  hut  at  the  dawn  of  day  they  quitted  the  place,  and 
proceeded  on  their  march,  skirting  an  the  left  the  cities  of 
Rlia?tiuni,  Ophryneium,  and  Dardanus,  which  latter  is  on  the 
bounds  of  Abydos,  and  leaving  the  Gergithae  Teucrians  on  the 
right. 

When  they  were  at  Abydos,  Xerxes  wished  to  have  a  riew  44 
of  all  the  forces;  there  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  ex- 
pressly for  his  use,  on  an  eminence  at  that  place,  a  throne*  of 
white  miirble ;  the  people  of  Abydos  had  erected  it  according 
to  previous  orders.  Seated  on  this  throne,  and  looking  down 
along  the  shore,  Xerxes  beheld  both  the  land  army  and  the 
fleet ;  as  he  was  viewing  the  spectacle,  he  conceived  a  wish  to 
see  a  match  take  place  among  the  vessels';  this  having  taken 

Slace,  in  which  the  Pliu^nician  Sidonians  were  victors,  the 
ting  was  filled  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  contest  and 
of  tne  army* — When  he  saw  the  whole  HelIes|)ont  concealed  45 
beneath  the  ships,  and  all  the  c^>ast  and  the  plains  of  Abydos 
full  of  men,  Xerxes  held  himself  hapny,  but  soon  after  he 
burst  into  tears. — This  being  ohgervea  by  his  paternal  uncle  46 
Artabanus,  the  same  who  had  previously  made  known  his 
opinion  with  freedom,  in  dissuadmg  the  prince  from  carrying 
arms  against  Greece;  he,  I  say,  understanding  that  Xerxes 
was  shedding  tears,  addressed  him  thus :  "  Sire,  how  very 
**  diflerent  are  thy  present  actions,  and  what  thou  didst  ere- 
**  while  !  for  then  thou  didst  declare  thyself  happy,  and  now 
*^  thou  weef>est.^  The  King  answered,  "Yes;  for  when  I 
'*  connider  how  short  is  all  human  life,  pity  enters  my  heart*; 
*^  since  of  these,  many  as  they  are,  not  one  shall  survive  to  the 
*•''  hundredth  year.**  Artabanus  resumed,  saying,  **  Other  woes 
**  yet  more  deserving  than  this  of  commiseration  do  we  suffer 
•*  during  life*;  for  m  life,  thus  brief,  not  one  man,  whether 
•*  of  these,  or  of  all  others,  was  ever  born  to  such  felicity  that 
**  it  has  not  come  into  his  mind*,  I  do  not  say  once,  but 
*"*  oftentimes,  to  wish  rather  to  die  than  to  live.  Indeed,  the 
**  calamities  that  fall  upon  us,  and  the  maladies  that  shake 


*>'  wifttlihn*  They  had  pUced,  on  the 
knoll  or  liill,  se&U  for  the  gvaUetnea  of 
Xeries'  suite,  and  another  more  ele- 
vated, of  white  iii»rble»  for  the  Kio^ 
blmcrlf.    This  is  the  real  ftignificfttion  of 

»  In  c.  96,  Herod«luf  observes  that 
Ike  PhceoiciaDs  were  the  be«t  lailors  in 

£lhfiik,  therefore,  that  it  w«5 
alch  which  Xerxes  wished  lo 


ue,  aod  ool  a  sea  fight,  as  il  is  generally 
understood. 

*  ii#t^;^«WW/  rift  or  rnm.  See  Mattliis, 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  566,  or  sect.  394,  c, 

^  #«{«  «^i  X*^ '  *'  throughout  Itfie.** 
See  MaUhi*.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  908.  or 
sect.  588.  f.  ^. 

('  Tm^ittwrnfAkd ;  ^*  id  mentem  tentre." 
Viger,  p.  117. 
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our  frame,  make  life^  short  though'  it  is,  to  appear 


leep 

:'4 


"  thus,  since  life  is  miserable,  death  becomes  tlie  most 

*'  atjle  refuge  for  man  ;  and  the  Deity,  after  giving  us  to  taste 

**  of  sweet  existence,  is  found  to  be  jealous  in  his  gift^"-^ 

47  Xerxes  replied,  saying,  "  Artabanus,  let  us  dismiss  the 
'*  ject  of  human  life,  which  is  indeed  such  as  thou  represents 
"  let  us  not  either  call  to  miml  misery,  when  we  have  jo 
'*  thmgs  at  hand.     But  tell  me,  supposing  the  nightly  \ui 
"  had  not  appeared  so  clearly  to  tnyself,  wouldest  thou  si 
**  hold   thy  first   opinion,  dissuading  me  from  carr^ang 
<*  against  Greece,  or  wouldest  thou  retract.     Come,  tell 
*'  that  with  sincerity .■"*    The  other  made  answer,  saying,  '*  M 
*'  King,  heaven  send  the  Vision  which  appeared  to  us  in  sleep 
*'  may  have  such  issue  as  we  both  wish.     Still  am  I  even 
**  still  full  of  terror,  and  almost  beside  myself,  when  I  cond 
"  several  diiFerent  circumstances,  and  more  especially  when 
*'  see  two  things  of  the  greatest  power  of  all  most  hostil 

48  "  opposed  to  thee." — To  this  Xerxes  made  repl}'  in  these 
words :  **  Strange  man  !  what  are  those  two  things  which  thou 
"  sayest  are  so  hostile  to  me  ?  Tell  me,  dost  thou  reproach 
**  my  land  army  with  scantiness  of  number,  and  dost  thou 
*'  imagine  the  Grecian  host  will  be  so  much  more  numero 
"  than  ours*?  Or  thinkcst  thou  our  fleet  will  fall  short 
"  theirs  ?  Or  dost  thou  fear  both  these  ?  For  if  in  this  re 
"  thou  thinkest  our  forces  insufficient,  one  ^  may  quickly  ma 

49  *'  levies  of  more  troops," — Artabanus  answered,  saying,  **  Si 
"  no  one,  at  least  in  his  senses,  would  find  fault  with  this  arm 

1  '*  or  with  the  numbers  of  the  fleet.  And  indeed,  wert  ihi 
*'  to  muster  greater  numbers,  the  two  things  which  I  m 
**  would  become  even  more  hostile ;  those  two  things  are  I 
*'  land  and  the  sea.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  where  on  the 
"  sea  is  there,  I  conjecture,  any  safe  harbour,  which,  in  the; 
**  case  a  Htorm  should  arise,  will  be  spacious  enough  to  ho 
**  this  thy  fleet,  and  shelter  the  vessels ;  and  yet  would 
*'  behove  thee  to  have  not  one  only  haven  such,  but  ofj 
*'  along  the  whole  continent  which  thou  art  going  to 
**  Now,  as   thou  hast  not  harbours   sufficiently  extensive 

2  "  remember  that  accidents  rule  men,  not  men  accidents* 
'*  having  mentioned  to  thee  one  of  the  two  things,  I  p 


7  m},  "aUKotigh."  Sec  Mauhup, 
p.  866,  or  eecL  566. 

*<  J»  tiifT^  (sc.  iumti)  "  in  it,"  i.  e* 
*'  whiSe  we  are  enjoying  life." 

0  tr$XkmrXifiBf  rw  n/Atrii*tf,  See 
Miitthiiu,  Or.  Gramm.  p.  478.  or  sect. 
394. 


^  See  MaUhiK,  Gr-  Grarom. 
orwel.  487. -2 . 

^  bHr«)i|iw  x/^iMf,  i.  e«  \i/t4Ht  Jwndfum 

f^ves  ilic  Mine  ioierpreiaticm  in  his  Or. 
Germ,  hm. 
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*^  to  the  second.  The  land  is  opposed  to  thee  id  thi»  respect ; 
**  that,  granting  nothing  else  should  oppose  thee,  it  will  become 
**  the  more  hostile  as  thou  wUt  atlvance  the  farther,  insensi- 
**  bly  allured  onwards';  for  with  men  there  is  no  satiety  of 
**  success*  Thcj'eforc,  supposing'*  nothing  else  should  with- 
**  stand  thee,  I  say  the  cofiquered  land,  becoming  more  cxtcn- 
**  sive  as  thou  .wilt  spend  more  time  in  the  expedition,  will 
**  beget  famine.  He  were  the  wisest  man,  who>  in  taking 
*^  counsel,  should  tremble,  considering  that  innimierable  things 
"  may  bcfal  him ;  but  in  action  should  be  bold," — Xerxes  50 
answered  in  these  words :  "  iVrtalmnus,  tliou  discoursest,  no 
**  doubt,  all  these  matters  \*ilh  good  sense;  but  I  would Jiot 
'*  have  tliee  fear  every  thing,  nor  ponder  all  with  equal  care; 
**  for  if  in  every  proposal  thou  wert  to  weigh  all  with  equal  i 
*'  circumspection,  never  wouldeM  thou  achieve  aught*:  it  is 
'*  better,  oold  in  all  matters,  to  suffer  half  the  evils,  rather 
*"  than^  fearing  every  thing  beforehand,  never  to  suffer  any*: 
**  for  if  while  thou  opposcst  every  measure  that  is  brought 
**  forward,  thou  dost  not  advance  one  the  success  of  which  is 
*'  certain,  thou  must  leave  the  issue  undetermined,  as  well  as 
**  he  w\\o  advanced  the  contrai-y  opinion  ;  this  therefore  comes 
**  to  the  same^:  again,  I  by  no  means  think  that  any  mortal 
*'  has  sufficient  *  knowledge  to  propose  a  measure  of  iudubi- 
**  table  issue:  and  hence,  to  those  that  arc  willing  to  act,  gain 
**  for  the  most  part  is  wont  to  accrue;  whereas  to  those 
'*  that  ponder  and  delay  every  thing  it  is  not  wont  to  fall  ^. 


>  •Xlrrwf,  with  tbe  verb  fniUowiog, 
ngoifii*,  **  ttcrptly,  imeiisibly/'  v)  it^m 
miti  Miiiwrifum  irf»$iuint.  *'  ev«r  the 
fiirther  thou  suflemt  Uiyself  to  be  ia- 
dnced  to  g(^— immrr  vrtiter  dich  vrrUiten 
iiUt  lb  gthn,"     Schneid.  Gr.  Genii.  Lex. 

4  See  Matthin,  Or.  Gratnm.  p.  871. 
«  aict.  S6f^»  3. 

9  Mmfuk  UUw,  Matthi^,  Gr,  GriLinm. 
p.  dsO,  or  cect.  ^1 


voun  the  bold  and  active:  henoe  it  u 
better  for  tu  to  act  with  boldoest  atid 
vigour,  by  which  we  niti  ao  canal  duuice 
of<  failare  and  sticceUt  thaa  py  p<md«r- 
ing  and  trembling  to  avoid  oil jiouibiUly 
of  achieving  glorious  deeds.     Tnnslat, 

7  See  Viger,  p.  74,  note. 

8  Schwdgbaiuer  reads  IsMg  ;^, ' 
tuch   inaoacr  as   were    behoveful,' 
French,  **  comme  il  le  fa ud rait 


m 
in 

all  the 


^  The  drift  of  Xemes'i  argument  I  take    maoutcripts  however  have  wit  xc',  which 


le  be  thit,  la  every  queatioa  there  may 
be  proposed  several  meaiufes  of  doubtful 
iiKue,  (rf«Aa^,)  and  one  only  of  indu- 
bitable success,  which  is  here  expressed 
by  the  words  f4  ^i^».  Now  lie  wbo 
oppoaes  every  proposal,  without  bringing 
forward  one,  the  succeu  of  which  is 
■odubitable.  does  no  more  than  leave 
the  BiaUer  where  he  found  it:  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  roan  is  not  endowed 
with  »uch  foretisht  as  to  be  quite  certain 
of  the  laue  of  any  meaanre  he  may 

Rmpoic ;  (brtuoe  therefore  must  more  or 
isa  decide  is)  all  human  undcrtakioga , 
aod  we  see  liy  experience  that  she  fa^ 
VOL.  II. 


Mr,  Gaisford  has  very  properly  n 
1  have  however  cho«ea  Scnwetgb: 


restored, 
sttser's 


reading,  because  I  think  ereater  latitude 

of  conjecture  may  be  claim 

iranslator 

Augustus    Matthia;    likewise    preserves 


iranslator  than  by  the  cxiitor  of 


aimed  by   the 

or  of  a  cJaMic. 

viae    preserves 

Keoeral  reading  of  the  manuscripts. 


the 

whicJi   be   punctuates    thus:    ttiimi    3) 

^«  «vlc^f.    licrod.  Ed.  Ikiattb.  ii.  p, 
120, 29&,     7Vnni/fl*. 

in  which  MtXm,  like  f*yu9  io  (he  pre* 
ceding  line.  i$  taken  lu  the  ^me  seAse 
aa  iMmv ,  SoUn,  Cmtntm* 
X 
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a  "  Thou  8£>est  the  empire  of  the  PereianB,  to  what  a  degree^ 
"  of  jwwer  it  has  advanced ;  if  however  the  kings  who  ruled 
"  before  me  had  entertained  such  thoughts  as*  thou,  or,  snp- 
*'  poHing  they  had  not  entertained  the  samt-  opinions  d 

**  such  counsellors  as  thyself,  never  wouklest  thou  i  n 

'*  the  empire  rise  to  this  pitch ;  no,  it  was  by  rushing  into 
"dangers*  that  they  so  advanced  their  power;  for  great 
♦*  realms  are  wont  to  be  overthrown  by  running  ^reat  ha- 
"  zards.  Hence,  emulating  our  forefathers,  we  t  :  ce 
*'  our  march  in  the  fairest  season  of  the  year,  and,  .  k 

**  doing  the  whole  of  Euro|x.',  we  shall  return  back,  without 
*^  any  where  Buffering  from  famine,  or  experiencing  any  other 
**  calamity ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  carry  much  pfovtsioo 
*5  with  us  on  our  march ;  and,  on  the  other,  wliatever  the 
**  land  or  nation  we  reach  to,  we  shall  become  masterii  uf  their 
*'  com,  as  we  carry  war,  not  against  vagrant  tribes  of  pastors 

51  **  bat  against  men  who  cultivate  the  soilT*-Artal>aniis  theu 
said,  "  Sire,  since  thou  wilt  not  allow  us  to  dread  aught,  do 
**  thou  hearken  to  an  advice  I  am  going  to  give  thee ;  fuj[_ 
**  when  the  matters  to  be  discussed  are  many,  it  bec« 
"  necessary  ^  to  extenil  one*s  discourse.  Cyrus,  the  son 
**  Cambyses,  subjected  all  Ionia,  with  the  exception  of 
**  Athenians,  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Persians 
"  therefore  advige  thee  by  no  means  to  lead  these  men  agaii 
'*  their  fathers ;  for  surely  we  shall  be  able  without  their  li< 
"  to  gel  the  up|XT  lianil  of  the  enemy.  Again,  if  the  lonu 
*'  march  with  us,  they  must  act  either  with  the  greatest 
**  justice,  by  enthralling  their  mother  state,  or  with 
**  greatest  justice,  by  assisting  it  to  assert  its  freedom: 
**  jwsing  then  that  tncy  should  act  wifti  the  greatest  inkisti* 
**  they  bring  but  little  gain  to  us;  whereas,  should  they 
**  in  justice,  they  are  able  greatly  to  injure  tliy  army. 
**  volve  therefore  in  thy  miud  the  ancient  saymg,  that  tl 
**  well  said,  that  not  the  end  of  every  thing  appears  at 

52  "  comniencement."^ — To  this  Xerxes  made  answer:   *' 
**  banus,  of  all  the  opinions  thou  hast  produced,  thou 
**  most  mistaken  in  this  last,  I  mean  *  in  fearing  tJie  I< 
**  may  desert  us;  we  have  full  experience  of  their  fidehtyl 
^*  and  thou  thyself  canst  bear  witness  of  them,  as  well  as  the 


'iSee  MaUbio!,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  498,    yd^  UrL     Sec  AUubin,  Qr,  linmn 


or  sect.  353.  4* 

1  Sco  Matthia?.  Or.  Gramm.  p.  938, 
Of  lect.  607.  (dtt* 

Ai^ivt**     iM^^rriu?.       Sdiwfiig.     Lex. 
U«rod. 


^  Am^j^uiUti  >^  t)^u  for  Aft^nmit*    reign. 


p.  933,  or  fleet*  604. 

4  2(.    Se«  Matlhis,  Gr.  Gfsam.  ^ 
6d5.  or  sect.  460,  Mm,  1. 

^  LarchcT  observes  fhat  it  ii 
suipruiing  Xerxes  thuuld  laol  karv 
collected    their   r«voll    under    Darii 
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"reet  who  accompanied  Darius  in  his  expedition  against  tlie 
*^  Scythians,  that  on  them  the  whole  Persian  arnianieut  de- 
"  pencied,  whether  to  be  destroyed  or  saved  ;  but  they  shewed 
'"''  justice  and  fidelity,  and  committed  no  deed  of  ingratitude. 
"  Add  to  tills,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  persons  who  have 
**  left  their  children,  thch*  wives,  and  their  proyxTty,  in  our 
"  country,  will  make  any  attempts  against  us.  Cease  there- 
'*  fore  also  to  have  any  such  fear,  but  be  of  good  heart,  and 
'*  watch  over  my  liouse  and  jx)wcr,  for  to  thee  alone  of  all 
**  men  do  I  intrust  my  sceptre," 

Having  so  spoken,  and  dismissed  Artabanus  to  Susa«  Xerxes,  53 
in  the  next  place,  summoned  before  him  the  most  noble  of 
the  Persians;  when  they  were  assembled,  he  addresseti  this 
speech  to  them :  "  Persians  I   I  have  called  you  together  for 
**  the  purpose  of  exhorting  you  to  behave  as  brave  men,  and 
*^  not  to  sully  the  deeds  wrought  heretofore  by  the  Pci-sians, 
•*  which  were  mighty,  and  deserving  of  much  fame ;  but  let 
**  usy  each  and  all  together,  feel  ardent  in  the  cause,  for  it  is 
**  a  good  common  to  all  we  are  endeavour'mg  to  obtain.     It  is 
"  for  this  reason  that  I  warn  you  to  strain  every  nerve  in  this 
war;  for,  as  I  understand,  we  are  marching  against  men  of 
ralour,  such,  that  if  we  master  them,  no  olner  host  of  men 
will  ever  oppose  us.     Now  Jet  us  otter  prayers  to  the  gods, 
^^protcctors  oi  the  Persian  land,  and  then  cross  ovcr.^ — That  54 
they  made  ready  for  crossing;    on  the  following  they 
ited  tor  the  sun,  which  tliey  wished  to  see  rise,  burning 
meanwhile  all  sorts  of  perfmnes  on  the  bridges,  and  strewing 
the  road  with  myrtle  Kranehes.     As  the  sun  arose,   Xerxes 
made  a  libation  into  the  sea  from  a  golden  vase,  and  turning 
towards  the  sun  offered   up  prayers  **  that  no  event   might 
**  btTnl   him   such   as   to   make   him   desist   from    sulxluing 
**  Europe,  until  he  should  have  reached  to  its  extremities. 
After  offering  up  prayers,  he  cast  the  vase  into  the  Helles- 
pont, together  with  a  golden  crater®  and  a  Persic  sword,  which 
they  cidl  acinace :   I  am  unable  to  decide  for  certain,  whether 
he  <lropped  those  things  into  the  sea  in  order  to  honour  the 
U  or  that  it  repented  him  of  having  scourged  the  Helles- 
and   therefore   he  made  tliose  gifts   to  the  sea  as  an 
amends  for  so  doing. — When  these  ceremonies  had  been  per-  55 
formed  by  the  King,  the  infantry  and  all  the  cavalry  began 
to  cross  over  by  that  of  the  bridges  lying  towanls  the  Euxine ; 
while  on  the  other  towards  the  .Egean  tlie  sumpter  beasts  and 
attendants   passed   over.     First  in  the  van  marcbt^d  the  ten 
thousand  IWsians''  all    crowned;    next   to  these,  the   body 


J'  Sm   II.  254,   Dole  4,  of  lUe 
vol  one  or  this  work. 


first        7  See  chap*  41. 
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composed  of  various  nations  indiacriminatelj ;  these  two  di- 
visions complected  their  passage  on  that  day  :  on  the  following, 
the  horsemen  crossed  over  in  the  van,  together  with  those 
who  carried  their  lances  reversed;  these  likewise  wore  crowns; 
in  the  rear  of  these  came  the  sacred  horses  and  the  sacred  car; 
and  then  Xerxes  himself,  and  his  Ijody  g'oard,  and  the  thou- 
sand horsemen ;  in  the  rear  of  the  latter  marched  the  rest 
uf  the  army :  and  at  the  same  time  the  vessels  were  steered 
to  the  op{K)site  shore :  I  have  likewise  heard  that  the  Kmg 

56  crossed  over  the  last  of  all, — When  Xerxes  had  crossed  over 
into  Europe,  he  heheld  his  whole  forces  passing  under  the 
lash  ;  the  army  filed  off  in  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  with- 
out the  intermission  of  any  time.  Xerxes  having  already 
crossKxl  over  into  Europe,  it  is  said,  that  a  certain  Helles* 
pontine  on  the  spot  exclaimed,  •'*  Jove !  wherefore,  assuming 
**  the  semblance  of  a  Persian,  and  taking  the  name  of  Xerxes 
^'  instead  of  Jove,  dost  thou  wish  to  overthrow  Gi-eece  at  the 
*^  head  of  all  mankind  ?  Surely  it  were  in  thy  power  to  do 
*^  that  without  their  help.*^ 

57  When  all  had  crossed  over,  and  were  proceeding  on  ihrir 
march,  a  mighty  prodigy  appeared  to  them,  of  which  X 
held  no  account,  although  it  was  of  easy  interpretation;   for 
mare  foaled  a  hare.     '1  he  meaning  of  this,  therefore,  mi 
easily  have  been  interpreted  thus :  *'  that  Xerxes  would 
"  his  army  into  Greece  T^ath  pomp  and  magnificence,  but  t 
"  he  would  come  back  to  the  same  spot  running  for  his  life' 
Another  token  was  given  to  him  during  his  stay  at  Sardis, 
for  a  mule  dropped  a  colt  which  liatl  the  sexual  organs  doub* 
that  of  the  male  and  that  of  the  female,  and  the  male  orj 

58  was  the  highest. — Taking  no  account  of  either,  he  proee 
forwards,  accompanied  by  the  land  fprces ;    while  the  H 
sailing  out  of  the  Hellespont,  stood  along  the  land,  holdi 
course  opposite*  to  that  of  the  land  army ;  for  the  fleet  stee 
for  the  westward,  being  bound  for  Cape  SarpedoD,  where, 
their  arrival,  they  were,  ai^cording  to  orders,  to  await ; 
the  troops  on  shore  marched  eastward  towards  the  rising 
athwart  the  Chersonesus,  having  on  their  right  the  sepulch; 
of  Heila,  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  and  on  their  loft  the 


7  T%^}  \m¥t»¥*  See  Matlhitc,  Gr.Graro. 
p,  908,  or  sect  5ti9,  5.  Portus  explaixis 
It  to  be  an  elliplica]  form  for  rt^j  i»vrtS 
rj(;^*/v  Jtli^tnttf "  runoint'  danger  with  re- 
gard lo  hi*  own  person."  iVf,  Lei.  Ion, 

^  The  fleet,  in  order  lo  get  out  of 
the  Jlcllcsponl,  must  necessarily  have 
turned  lU  back  to  ihe  land  anny'»  which 
^IHcended  towards  the  bcgumiiig  of  the 


Isthmua  and  town  of  Cardia, 
9  In  summer,  not  in  winter. 
we«t,  north,  and  louth  wem  ibe 
points  of  tb«  compau  for  which  lerfu 
had  beeD  invcDted  Ht  the  time  of 
dotus ',  tiic  «asti*m  points  were,  thcrtiif 
defined  when  necenary  by  a   vtU 
to  Ihe  rising  tun  la  vosuDcr  and   » 
winter.     Tranalat* 


lerfu 
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of  rardia.  Having  passed  through  a  city,  the  nanfTe  of  which 
is  Agum,  they  wheeled  round  the  gulph  of  Melas;  and  having 
Cfoftsed  the  river  Melas,  (the  stream  of  which  was  not  now 
sufficient  for  the  army  *,  but  failed,  and  from  which  thai  bay 
takes  its  name*)  proceeded  towards  the  west,  passing  by  Anus, 
an  .'Eolian  city,  and  the  lake  Stentoris,  till  they  reached 
Doriscus- — Doriscus  is  a  strand  and  extensive  plain  of  Thrace,  59 
through  which  flows  a  large  river,  the  Hcbrus.  In  this  place 
a  ro^al  castle  had  been  built,  which,  consequently,  is  called 
Jlonscus,  and  a  Persian  garrison  was  stationed  there  by  Darius, 
from  the  time  that  he  carried  his  arms  against  the  Scythiani. 
This  spot,  accordingly,  appeared  to  Xerxes  convenient  for 
arraying  and  numbering  his  forces,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
The  naval  captains,  therefore,  having  brought  all  their  vessels 
to  Doriscus,  according  to  Xerxes^s  command  neared  the  shore 
adjoining  D<jriscus ;  on  this  shore  stand  Sane,  a  town  inha> 
hi  ted  by  Samothracians,  and  Zona;  at  its  extremity  is  Ser* 
rheium,  a  celebrated  cape ;  this  quarter  belonged  anciently  to 
the  Cicones.  Having  steered  their  ships  to  this  shore,  they 
hauled  them  on  dry  land',  and  refitted;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Xerxes  was  at  Doriscus,  estimating  the  number  of  his  troops, 
— I  cannot  state  for  certdn  what  was  the  number  of  the  60 
troops  which  each  nation  furnished,  for  that  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  man ;  but  the  amount  of  the  whole  combined  land 
foitje^  was  found  to  be  one  million  and  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand. They  were  estimated  in  the  following  manner:  they 
collected  in  one  spot  ten  thousand  men,  and  making  tliem* 
take  as  close  order  as  it  was  |x>ssible^  traced  a  circle  on  the 
outside  encompassing  that  body ;  having  so  done,  and  marched 
away  the  ten  thousand  men,  tnev  erected  a  fence  of  masonry  * 
on  the  circle,  reaching  in  height  to  a  man*s  navel;  having 
completed  this,  they  marched  other  troops  into  the  precinct 
thus  erected,  and  so  on  till  they  had  in  this  manner  ascer- 
tained the  number  of  the  whole;  having  numbered  them, 
they  drew  thcin  up  into  separate  nations. 

The  nations  that  shared  in  this  expedition  were  these.    The  61 
Persians^  equipped  in  the  following  manner:  on  their  heads 
they  wore  tlat  ®  coverings,  which  Siey  call  tiaras ;   on  their 


of  stones,  without  any  CMncnt  or  mortar. 
liikd  1  recollected  that  that  lort  of  fence 
ia  stiU  the  only  one  uAed  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Mjoor,  I  thould  not  have  translated 
the  word  by  httlge*  in  li.  69.    Tmrntat, 

^  The  kiog  s  tiara  or  turban  was 
r^A£d  to  a  point,  those  of  the  other 
Persians  were  flat»  sbftdowiog  iJio  fore- 
head, such  as  the  connuMn  im^a  of  the 


.See  p.  <f7,  n»ic  5,  of  this  volume* 

•svrnf  refos  ti>  ft¥^imim, 

m  fUX40rm  J^'^'  ^^  !^taUbi*t 
Or.  Gramtn.  p.  666,  or  sect*  461,  fifth 
pangtaph, 

^   Aooonltng    to   the    author  of   the 
gloMarj  to  Hero«lotu»,  m/ntftk  is  a  wall 
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bodies,  different  coloured  tunics  with  sleeves  \md  cuirasscr'j 
of  iron  plates  arranged  like  tlie  scales  of  a  fish ;  on  their  ]eg$ 
tUcy  wore  loose  trowscrs;  instead  of  bucklers  they  carried 
shields  of  wickerwork,  under  which  hung  their  quivers ;  tliey 
had  short  lances,  and  large  bows  with  bamboo*  arrows; 
besides  which  they  carried  poniards  suspended  from  the  girdle 
on  the  right  thigh.  At  their  head  was  their  cotnmajKler, 
Otanes,  the  father  of  Amestris,  Xerxes's  wife.  These  people 
were  formerly  called  Cephenes  by  the  Greeks ;  bv  themsehef 
and  their  neighbours,  however,  Artcei;  but  after  Perseus^ 
the  son  of  Danae  and  Jove,  had  come  to  Cepheus,  rhe  son  of 
Belus,  and  mari-ied  his  daughter  Andromeda,  a  son  was 
to  him,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Perse,  and  left  hii 
the  country,  as  Cepheus  was  without  male  progeny  K     Fi 

6i2this  Perse  they  took  their  cognomen. — The  Medes  were 
the  expedition,  equipped  in  the  same  manner ;  fur  this  costui 
is  Medic,  and  not  Persian^:  the  Medes  were  headed  by 
commander,  Tigranes,  one  of  the  family  of  Achaeraenes.    Tl 
were  originally  called  by  all  Arii ;  but  when  Medea  o£  d 
chis  arrived  from  Athens  among  these  Arii,  they  likewi 
changed  their  name:  such  is  the  account  the  Medes  th< 
selves  give  respecting  their  nation.     The  Cissians  wlio  w< 
of  the  expedition  were  accoutred   in  other  respects  like 
Persians,  but  instead  of  turbans  wore  mitres*.     Over  th< 
latter  Anaphes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  was  ruler.     Tlie  Ilyj 
nians   were  armed  after  the  Persian  fashion ;   at  their  ht 
was  their  general,  Megapanus,  the  same  who,  subsequent 

GfJ  these  events,  was  governor  of  Babylon, — The  Assyrians 
the  army  wore  on  their  heads  helmets  of  brass,  platted  *  in 


Turks.  The  reader  b  no  doubt  aware, 
that  in  Turkey  the  covering  of  the  head 
alsumt's  a  multitude  of  fortat-,  according 
to  the  profiissioQ  and  rank  of  the  wearers. 
TVfiMJffdt, 

7  The  wordft  nm)  tu^nnut  appear  lo  be 
wauling ;  see  Valckenaer's  note ;  to 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  I^erodotus 
expvetily  statei.  i.  135,  that  tlie  Persians 
wore  the  Medic  tunic  and  the  Egyptian 
thorax.  Coiiltruction :  (*ui  #«^xaf) 
fU]  Xi«>/3#(  triin^iiii  (of  iron  scales) 
Ir^iMuiifif  (simdar  to  those  offish)  (iMra) 

d  A  Jiitle  lower  down  IlertMlotus 
speaks  of  W|»  umXdfum,  which  Reloe 
CGitJunly  would  not  have  translated  bews 
of  ntdtt  if  He  had  recollected  that  the 
reed  possesses  no  elasticity,  and  that  in 
translatiog  an  author,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  UQdeitokings  of  this  life,  common 
'■ense  is  the  first  thintj  to  lie  coiwuUed, 


I  have  rendered  mmXmfUft   bamboo, 
cause  that  sort  of  cane  is   abi 
spread   about   all  the  countries 
furnished  troops  for  this  expedition, 
because  that  signification  is  the  only  < 
which  in  severid  instances  will  apply  i 
the  description  of  armour.     Trmmtlatt 

V  Set  Matthia't  Gr.  Gr«mm.  p.  454, 
orsect.  317.  2. 

t  See  i.  135. 

2  According  lo  Schneider,  the  Pecsitt 
head-dress  was  a  fiat  felt  bat,  (wtXm 
and  that  of  the  Cissians  a  sort  of 
fastened  under  the  chin. 
Cierm,  I.ei.  iw.  ftirfM* 

^  The  author  of  tliis  traaalatioa  ftQ«A> 
lecls  seeing  in  the  Russian  itmiy,  t^hidi 
invaded  France  in  the  year  lttl4.  some 
horse  troops,  whose  heads  and  brrasti 
were  covered  with  a  sort  of  bnss  net* 
work,  hanging  loose  oa  lbs  shooldo*. 
This  arrauur  was  li^bt,  and  folly  ade* 
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barbarian  manner^  not  easy  to  describe;  they  had  likcwfsd 
shields,  jiTid  lances  and  poniards  nearly  similar  to  the  Egyp- 
tian ;  besides  whieh  they  carried  woixlen  cluba  arnied  with 
iron  knobS)  and  wore  flaxen  cuirasses*:  these  people  were 
called  Syrii  by  the  Greeks,  and  Assyrians  by  the  barbanans. 
Mingled  with  them  were  the  Chatdeeans;  and  their  leader 
wag  Otaspes,  the  son  of  Artaehosus. — The  Bactrians  joined  64- 
the  expedition,  armed  alx>ut  the  head  very  nearly  like  the 
Medes,  and  carrying  bamboo  bows,  made  in  their  country, 
and  short  javelins.  The  Sacae,  a  Scythian  race,  wore  on  their 
heads  cyrbasia?,  rising  straight  and  stiff*  up  to  a  point*;  they 
likewise  had  loose  trowsers,  and  carried  bow^  of  the  country 
and  poniards;  besides  which  they  were  armed  with  battle- 
axes,  called  sagares^.  These  people  being  Scythians  Amyrgii, 
they  calleti  them  Sacic ;  for  the  Persians  give  the  name  of 
.A^  to  all  the  Scythians.  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Darius  by 
^tossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  commander  over  the 
Bactrians  and  Saco?. — The  Indians^  were  clad  in  garments  65 
mafic  from  cotton^;  they  had  bamljoo  bows  and  arrow*  of  the 
same  materials,  the  points  of  which  were  iron :  thus  accord- 
ingly were  the  Indians  accoutred ;  and  they  were  headed  in 
this  expedition  by  Pharnazathres,  the  son  of  Artabates. — 
The  Arii  were  provided  with  Medic  bows,  but  in  other  G6 
respects  were  accoutred  like  the  Bactrians^,  Sisamnes,  the 
s4on  of  Hydarnes,  was  comniauder  over  the  Aril.  The  Par- 
thians,  and  Chorasmians,  and  Sogdian^,  and  Gandarians,  and 
DadicEc,  joined  the  army,  having  the  same  accoutrements  or 
the  Bactriaus.  The  commanders  of  these  tribes  were  ob 
follow :  of  the   Parthians  and  Chorasmians,  Artabazus,  the 


quatc,  II  was  said,  to  resist  the  stroke  o( 
any  cutting  weapon :  the  efTrct  of  a 
gun  sbot  WW,  howe¥cr,  dreadful  to  the 
wcftrrr,  as  ibe  baJl  ilid  not  futl  to  carry 
with  it  come  porttoo  of  the  wire  into  the 
flesh.      Transtai, 

*  I'besc  breastplata  of  fl&x  could  reual 
<bf  stioke  of  ibe  sword  :  hi  cuiec  (nempe 
e  lino)  vel  ferri  &cteni  viacunt.  Ptitu 
Ifisl.  Kat.  zix.  1.  To  ^ive  it  this  pro- 
perty, the  flajc  wau(  soaked  in  hard  wine 
mixeiJ  with  a,  certain  quantity  of  adt : 
eighteen  or  twenty  coats  of  Uiis  flax  were 
thiea  stuck  and  pressed  together,  as  is 
done  10  makitig  lelt.  No  weapon  could 
pierce  «  cuirass  so  made.  Sodi  was  that 
of  C<«rtd.  described  by  Nicclas  Acho- 
minites.  These  cuira»»<?s  being  lighter. 
mud  equally  efficacious  for  a  defence,  took 
io  many  couatiiei  the  places  of  iron  ooftts 


of  mail,  Mutavit  ^ous  ioncamm,  ct  |*r«» 
sertisatque  soeis  htieas  dedit.  Qttu  frvcio 
eanediliores  miKtes  reddidit.  Com.  Ncp4 
Iphlcral*  i,  4^     l4iTchit. 

^  The  cyrbasia  is  i^o  doubt  the  same 
son  of  head-dress  as  that  worn  hjf  the 
gtiords  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  TmH*l, 

^^/mt  rmy^H  •Tx«f»  Larchcr  says 
that  the  sagans  cut  on  one  tide  only; 
but  in  the  very  passage  vt'hich  be  quotes 
it  is  ebaracicrited  by  the  epithet  iu^- 
hyitf,  "  two-edged.''^  1  have  clicwhefe 
made  the  obserraljoa,  thai  the  Scythian 
sagaris  was  the  francisk  of  our  ancestor*. 
Traridat, 

T  Supply  Uri^rti$9r», 

^  The  gofsypium,  or  ootton  plant,  was 
calird  IfiXn.  See  Matthic,  (jr.  Gramm, 
p.  632,  or  sect,  375,  2,  ?d  para^ph. 

9  Sec  chap,  64. 
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flon   of  Pharniices ;    of  the  Sogdians,   Asanes,    the   son  of 
Artajus;  of  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicae,  Artyphius,  the  ton 

67  of  Artabaiius. — The  Caspiaiis  marched,  clad  iu  fur  coats '^ 
and  carrying  bamboo  l>ows  of  the  country  and  cimeters : 
this  manner  were  the  Caspians  accoutred,  having  at 
head  Arioraardus,  the  brother  of  Artyphilis.  The  Sai 
were  distinguished  *  by  having  dyed  garments ;  they  \ 
bufikins  reach'uig  up  to  tlie  knee,  and  IVledic  bows  and  Uoca. 
'  The  commander  of  the  Sarangae  was  Pherendates,  the  son  of 
Megabazus.  The  Pactycs  were  likewise  clothed  in  skin  frocb. 
and  carried  bows  of  the  country  and  poniards:  at  the  h*  i  * 

08  these  latter  was  Arlyntes,  the  hon  of  Itharaatres. — TIw 

and   Myci,   and    Paricanians,   were  equip|>ed  after   the  sooi^ 
fashion  as  the  Pactyes:    their  leaders  were  Arsanieues,  ihffBl 
son  of  Darius,  who   commanded    the  UtU  and   Myci,  and 
Siromitres,  the  son  of  (Eobazus,  who  commanded  tlie  Pi 

69  canians. — The   Arabians   wore  flowing  cloaks',   kept    up 
means  of  a  girdle;  they  carried  on  their  right  sides  1. 
bending  backwards*.  ,Thc  Ethiopians,  wrapped  in  jmu 
lion  skius*,  carried  long  Ixjws  made  out  of  branches  of  tiic  d; 
tree,  and  not  less  than  four  cubits  in  length  ;  on  the^ie 
they  laid  small  arrows  of  bamboo,  to  the  top  of  which,  inst< 
of  iron,  was  fixed  a  stone*,  sharpened  to  a  point,  of  the 
kind  as  that  used  to  engrave  seals ;  besides  these  they 

Cikes,   at    the   end  of  wbicli   was   fixed  an   antelope^a 
rought  to  a  point,  after  the  fasliion  of  a  lance'^s  bead ; 


1  ftnfm  or  rMTi^Mi  stgniiiM  a,  goat's 
ikio  with  the  liair  qq  ,  a  thick  cloak  or 
coat  made  of  that  nmlerUl.  Schneid. 
Gr.  Germ,  I.jei, 

<  Uiwu^nt^nrti,  tiiMivaleai  to  nfutft 
^tfimfAftiwi  Si^mf  IfMr^tm-ug.  A  similar 
setitCDca  occure  m  chap.  63.  Schweigt 
NoU  Sec  likewise  Matthis,  Gr.  Grarom. 
p.  B44.  or  lacu  654. 

s  Tbe  letra  was  a  sort  of  upper  cover* 
iog  worn  by  the  Thracians.  and  reaching 
down  to  the  feeU  See  XeBopU.  Anab. 
vii,  4. 

*  wmXjrrpvm,  Thia  word  is  generally 
explained  by  "that  might  be  braced  on 
both  sides :"  I  do  not  think  that  such 
could  b«  the  meaning  of  Herotlotas;  I 
bave  no  doubt  that  be  alludes  to  a  lort 
of  bow  freouently  met  with  now-a-days 
even  in  Inaia,  many  speclmeos  of  which 
I  saw  some  years  ago  ia  ibe  poBae«aion 
of  a  young  friend  in  the  £a»t  India 
fervice*  The  bows  I  am  speaking  of, 
when  nut  in  use,  appear  of  a  semicircular 


shape,  and  as  if  braced  for  shootiof  j 
but  when  the  warrior  prepares  la  tM 
this  weapon,  be  bends  the  bow  round  ti 
an  opposite  direction,  by  whieii  mcixa 
it  aasunfea  quite  another  form,  and  ob- 
UiDS  an  incredible  elasticity.  I  hirs 
lately  seen  one  of  thoae  bows  for  sale  ia 
a  ahop  of  this  town.     TrtmUi^, 

a  See  Mattbis.  Gr.  GramiiL.  p.  005, 
or  sect,  42  K 

i>  This  stone  is  tbe  smiris  of  Diktscp' 
rides  ;  ffftlfts  kSftt  Urtt,  f  wmt  ^efm  « 
ItLuryXivyXi^ti  tftnx**^**  Tbis  is  ottT 
emery «  a  sort  of  metallic  stone,  used  by 
amiourers,  cutlers,  locksmiths,  gla/ien. 
lapidaries,  &cc.  some  of  whom  ose  it  ts 
polishing  iron  works,  others  sa  oMiag 
and  pdithing  marble,  c4«aa,  and  pic« 
cious  stones.  Lareher,  1  oooitnie  yAi< 
^»n  tvilh  some  general  ikoininativc.  and 
not  wiih  AiAirif,  because  the  Fkbi- 
opiani  cannot  have  been  the  only  pMpli 
who  used  emery  in  the  engraving  of  iheit 
seals.     Translate 
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had  likewise  knotty  clubs.  When  they  went  into  battle  they 
■neared  one  half  of  their  bodies  with  wjiiting,  and  tlie  other 
fcith  red  lead.  The  Arabians  and  Ethiopians:!  residin^r  above 
Eg}'pt  were  conmianded  by  Arsaines,  a  son  of  Da riiiH  by 
Cyrus's  daughter  Artystone;  wliom  Darius' loving  roost  of 
all  his  wives,  had  her  image  made  of  beaten '  gold, — The  70 
Ethiopians  from  the  East  (for  there  were  two  tril)es  of  Ethio- 
pians in  the  army)  were  drawn  up  with  the  Indians;  they 
were  not  different  from  the  other  Ethiopians  in  apixarauee, 
but  only  in  their  langua|i;e  and  their  hair;  for  the  Ethiojnans 
of  the  East  are  straight-haired,  whereas  those  of  Libya  have 
hair  tiie  most  curly  of  all  men*:  for  the  most  part  theoc 
people  were  accoutred  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indians,  but 
they  ^ore  on  their  heads  the  skins  of  horses*  foreheads, 
stripped  off  together  with  the  ears  and  mane ;  the  mxmc 
answered  the  pui-posc  of  a  crest,  while  the  ears  of  the  horses 
were  fastened  in  an  erect  position ;  in  lieu  of  bucklers  they 
made  themselves  a  sort  of  armour  from  skins  of  cranes. — The  71 
Libyans  marchetl,  clad  in  skin  garments,  and  armed  with 
pikes  Rcorchcd  by  fire':  at  their  head  stood  Massages,  the 
son  of  Oarizus. — The  Paphlagonians  shared  tJie  war,  wearing  72 
on  their  heads  platted*  helmets,  and  carrying  small  shields 
and  javelins  of  no  great  size ;  besides  which  they  had  darts 
and  poniards ;  on  tlieir  feet  they  wore  boots,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  country,  reaching  up  to  the  mid-leg.  The  Ligyans, 
the  Malianians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  tne  Syri*,  formed 
part  of  the  armament,  having  the  same  accoutrements  as  the 
Paphlagonians:  these  Syri  are  called  by  the  Persians  Cappa- 
docians.  Over  the  Papnlagonians  and  Matianians  Dotus,  the 
son  of  Megasidrus,  was,  accordingly,  conunander;  over  the 
Maryandimans^  and  Ligyans,  and  Syri»  (iobryas,  the  son  of 
Darius  by  Arty  stone,  commanded. — The  Phrygians  had  very  73 
nearly  the  same  accoutrements  as  the  Paphlagonians,  the  dif- 
ference being  but  trifling.  The  Phrygians,  as  the  Mace- 
donians relate,  were  called  Brigcs,  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  Europe,  and  dwelt  with  tne  Macedonians;    but  having 


T  Ptusajo.  im  17»  ob»erve<»  ibat  the 
oldest  copper  or  bruss  stAtuet  were  not 
made  of  ooe  piec€,  run  into  »  mould, 
but  of  tevend  diirei«Qt  ibMts  of  coppcr» 
worked  togciher  with  the  hammer,  T Uii 
i»  tb«  meaoiog  of  rpv^nXmrtf,  from  r^Sf** 
"  a  hsmmer,"  and  ixstSw.  Cast  tlalues 
were  first  made  at  Samoa.     Trandat. 

8  S«ft  Matthi«.  Gr.  Gramin.  p.  6G4, 
or  lect.  469,  2.  ofa». 

9  For  the  purpoic  of  hardening  them» 
VOL.  IJ. 


Tiie  ftame  practice  is  stiiJ  resorted  tc>  l>y 
vartous  uncivilized  tnbes,  and  is  foUoucii 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  hard- 
enine:  the  piers  of  wooden  bndge«, 
wooden  posU  sunk  deep  in  the  giouod* 

I  According  to  Xeaophoa*  Auab.  v.  4. 
the  Paphlsgonian  hdmct  waa  of  lulher. 
Probably  of   thoDga    platted    together* 

s  "ITie  LeufO«Syriau$. 
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passed  over  into  Asia,  they  not  only  changed  their 


hi 


taking   that   of    Phry 


likewise 
Armenians,  being  a  colony  of  the  Phrygians,  were  equipped 
in  the  same  manner.     The  commander  of  both    these  tnb« 

74  was  Artochmes,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Oariua. — Tl» 
Lydians  had  arms  ^cry  nearly  resembling  the  Greek.  TbcM 
people  were  anciently  called  Meiones,  but  changed  their  Daniel 
and  took  their  cognomen  from  I^ydus,  the  son  of  Atys.  The 
Mysians  wore  on  their  beads  the  helmets  of  their  coi> 
they  had  small  shields,  and  used  pikes  scorched  by  tire : 

are  a  colony  of  the  Lydians,  and  from  the  mountain  Olympa* 
are  called  Ol3Tiipieni.  Both  the  Lydians  and  Mysians  wck 
headed   by    Artaphemes,   a   son   of  that   Artapfcemes  wba 

75  together   with    Datis^   invaded    Marathon. — The    Thrac 
joined  the  forces^  w^earing  fox  skins*  on  their  heads,  and 
their  bodies  tunics,  over  which  they  threw  robes  of  varii 
colours;    (jn  their  feet  and  legs  they  wore  buskins  of  fai 
skin;    besides  which  they   had  light  shields*,  ^aTeLins, 
Mimll   daggers.     These  people,  after  they  had  crossed 
into  Asia,  took  the  name  of  Bithynians;  but  previously, 
they  themselves  state,  they  were  called  Strymonians,  as  tl 
dwelt  on  the  Strymon.     Ihey  affirm,  that  tliey  were  ejcpelkl 
from  their  country  by  the  t'eucri  and  Mysians.      l^msstnoei^ 
the  son  of  Artabanus,  commanded  the  Thracians  of  Aail.— 

76 **  had  small  bucklers  of  untanned   ox   hides,  and 

each  carried  two  pikes,  such  as  arc  used  in  hunting  the  wolf: 
they  wore  on  their  heads  brass  helmets;  over  these  heh 
they  had  ox*s  eai-s  and  horns  of  brass,  and  likewise 
they  liad  red  list  twisted  round  their  legs.     There  is 

77  this  petiole  an  oracle  of  Mars. — The  Cabeles  Ma^onians,  li 
wise  called  I^astinii,  had  the  same  dress  as  the  Cilicians,  w 
I  vrill  describe  when  1  come  to  the  division  of  the  CilidAnsI 
The  Mi]y«e  had  short  pikes,  and  their  garments  were  fast 
with  studs ;    many  of  them  carried  Lycian  bows ;    on 


*  Supply  h^if  ai!\er  iLXMTimlat. 

^  The  pelta  or  shield  used  by  the  light 
troops  aninng  the  Grcciaos  was  borrowed 
from  ihc  Thraciaii*. 

*  This  c'dOQOt  rclnte  to  the  Tliraciant 
of  Asia,  sine  Hertwlotus  has  ju!(t  spoken 
of  thdr  origin,  of  their  chief,  and  of 
lb«r  ariDit.  It  canoot  refer  eithcf  to  the 
Tbtcitni  of  Earopfr.  who  are  mentioned 
in  chap.  1B5.  of  tliis  book.  I  am  ihere- 
fore  of  the  opinion  of  Corn.  Pauw,  that 
there  is  a  hiatus  here,  and  thai  we  have 
not  the  name  of  the  nntion  alluded  to, 


or  that  of  the  comntander.     Wi 
conjectured  that  they  were   the 
beanie ;  first,  because  that  nation 
oracle  of  Mars;  teoondly.  becj 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nal 
mentioned  in  the  test,  a«  we  mi 
Herudolus,  i.  28.    Ijtrrhrr. 

7  1  have  followed  SchweighietiMf *« 
terpreiation.  Sdwtider,  whoAe  ejccd- 
lent  Greek  and  O^fmtii  Ijericon  eotitlci 
his  opinions  to  respect,  ia  dechtedly  on 
the  side  of  those  wno  read  KymmfyUi. 
"  af^er  the  Lycian  faaJiioii.*'    TVamtki* 

a  See  lower  dowtij  dta»*  91 » 
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heads  they  wore  helmets  made  of  tanned  sking.  The  com* 
mander  over  all  these  was  Badr€s»  the  son  of  Hystanes. — The  78 
Moschi  wore  on  their  heads  wooden  helmets,  and  carried 
small  shields  and  lances,  on  the  top  of  which  were  long  points. 
The  Tibareni,  the  Macrones,  anci  the  Mosynceci,  jomed  the 
expedition,  equipped  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Moschi. 
These  tribes  were  drawn  up  by  the  following  commanders; 
the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  by  Ariomardus,  the  son  of  Darius 
by  Parmys,  daughter  of  Sraerdis,  Cyrus's  son ;  the  Macrones 
and  Mnsynoeci  by  Artayctes ',  the  son  of  Cherasmis,  who  was 
nominated  to  the  government  of  Sestus,  on  the  Hellespont. — 
The  Mares  w-ore  on  their  heads  helmets  platted  after  the  79 
fashion  of  the  country ;  they  carried  small  shields  of  leather 
and  javelins.  The  Colchians  wore  wooden  helmets  on  their 
heads,  and  carried  small  bucklers  of  raw  hide,  and  short 
spears;  besides  which  they  were  armed  with  cutlasses.  Over 
the  Mares  and  Colchians»  Pharandapes,  the  son  of  Teaspis, 
commanded.  The  Alarodii  and  Saspcires  marclied,  armed 
like  the  Colchians:  these  two  tribes  ware  commanded  by 
Masistius,  the  son  of  Siromitres. — The  insular  nations  from  80 
the  Erythrean  sea,  who  followed  the  army^  and  came  from 
the  islands  in  which  the  King  places  the  persons  called  trans- 
ports, had  garments  and  arms  approaching  nearly  to  the 
Medic.  The  commander  of  these  islanders  was  Mardonius, 
the  son  of  Bagteus,  who  in  the  year  following  fell  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  the  battle  near  Mycale  *. 

Such  were  the  nations  w^ho  marched  on  the  continent,  and  81 
composed  the  infantry ;  this  division  of  the  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  leaders  who  have  been  mentioned ;  it  was  they 
who  drew  them  up  in  line,  and  computed  their  numbers ;  tliey 
had  likewise  the  appointment  of  tne  captains  of  a  thousand 
men,  and  the  commanders  of  ten  thousand  ;  the  commanders 
of  ten  thousand  nominated  those  of  one  hundred  and  of  ten. 
There  were  hkewise  other  subaltern  officers  over  the  various 
squadrons  and  nations ;  but  those  I  have  mentioned  were  the 
chief  in  command. — Over  these  chiefs  and  the  whole  infantry  82 
were  placed  as  generals,  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas, 
TritantBBchmes,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  him  who  advanced  as 
his  opinion  *,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  carry  war  against 
Greece,  Smerdomenes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  (these  two  were 
brothers'  sons  to  Darius,  and  cousins  to  Xerxes,)  Masistes, 
son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  Gergis,  son  of  Arizus,  and  Mega- 
byxus,  son  of  Zopyrus.— These  were  generals  over  the  whole  8S 


9  8««uaiB,  119. 
)  8c«  is.  lot. 


S«ecbA|».  tO.oftbubook. 
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forces,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  thousand ;  the  general 
of  these  ten  thousand  chosen  Persians  was  Hydames,  the  soo 
of  Tlydarncs.  Those  Persians  were  called  **  imujortair  oo 
the  following  account.  Whenever  any  of  the  complemenl 
failed,  by  tlie  stroke  of  death  or  malady,  another  man  wm 
selected ;  so  that  they  were  never  either  more  or  less  ihan 
ten  thousand.  The  Persians  of  all^  displayed  tlie  roost 
magnificence  in  apparel,  and  at  the  same  time  were  the  best 
tro(»ps;  their  equipment  was  such  as  has  been  mentioned. 
except  t!mt  they  were  distinguished  by  the  multitude  ami 
richness  of  their  gold  ornaments*,  Ihey  took  with  them 
'  close  carriages,  containing  their  concubines,  and  a  large  train 
of  attendants  inagniHcently  equipped:  camels  and  other  lieasU 
of  burden  carried  their  provisions  separate  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers. 

84  All  those  nations  use  cavalry ;  they  did  not  however  all 
furnish  horse,  but  only  the  following.  The  Persians*  equipped 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  infantry,  except  that  some  of 
their  number  wore  on  their  htads  ornaments  forged^  of  brasi 

85  and  iron. — There  is  a  vagrant  tribe  of  men  called  the  Sagar- 
tians,  a  Persian  nation,  and  using  the  same  lang^tiage;  they 
have  however  a  costume  fashioned  between  that  of  the  Persians 
and  of  the  Pactyes:  these  people  furnished  eight  thousand 
horse;  but  they  vise  no  arms,  whether  of  brass  or  of  iron, 
with  the  exception  of  daggers  ;  but  use  cords  made  of  twisted 
thongs,  to  which  tliey  trust  when  they  go  to  war.  The 
following  is  the  mode  of  fighting  with  these  people : 
the^  are  in  conflict  with  the  foe,  they  throw  out  their 
which  have  running  nooses  at  the  end ;  whatsoever  the 
may  fall  upon,  whether  horse  or  man,  the  Sagartian  draws 
towards  hiui,  and  whatever  is  entangled  in  the  bonds  is  put 
to  death*.     Such  is  tlieir  mode  of  fighting;  and   they 


The 
cordH| 


3  Z«i^n,  batten  den  meistenSchmiick. 
Schwid,  Gr,  Cam,  La.  ^miij^t^im* 
i^af^m,  of  which  we  have  seen  more 
than  one  instance  in  this  Ibt  of  the 
troops,  si|Dliies,  "to  shew  for  coon- 
iriander.^'  i.  e.  to  Have  at  their  heitd,  in 
the  fir«t  raiik. 

*  E^iulvalent  to  xi*^^  ^•^^  Mtt 
ifttr^  Artt»  i^wff <nr(  or  Jisr^if^Jf*  S«e 
p.  16U,  note  "2, 

•'•  One  of  the  signiBcation*  of  iltXmvtut 
i*.  to  work  a  phiie  of  metal  thin  by  the 
hamniti  or  millcL  I  have  improperly 
transliileil  the  word  in  i.  50,  Tliis,  and 
1  fear  many  other  oversights  In  the  first 
book,  proccwd  from  my  having  foolishly 


commenced  this  undertakii^  htiott  1 
had  sulficieally  determined  the  p^ 
of  oxplanatioD  which  I  oueht  U>  adopt 
in  illusfrating  this  interesting  and  fn* 
siructive  historian :  indeed  il  wu  ool 
till  Che  second  book  was  in  the  pnaler'* 
hands  that  1  was  awai«  of  (hi  !■* 
possibiUty  of  rednciDf  my  woHi  ta  one 
volume  ;  but  tv  i1^rrru4i  r#  /^  Ifut  i^x^ 
WAP  riX«r  itmra^tuiirftu.      TranAlat. 

^  Precisely  the  same  method  is  a»ed 
in  South  America  to  catch  the  hon» 
and  other  cattle,  which  rove  io  tui 
herds  over  the  exieasive  plains  of  ihit 
t^uarler  of  the  world.     TramUt, 
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with  the  Persians. — The  Medic  horse  had  the  some  86 
(rements  as  their  troops  in  the  foot  service,  and  the 
nans  as  welL  The  Inaians,  that  tcere  mounted,  were 
equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  those  on  foot ;  but  they  rode 
both  on  horseback  and  in  chariots ;  horses  and  onagri  "^  were 
yoked  to  those  cars,  TJie  Bactrians  were  accoutred  Uke  those 
on  foot,  and  so  were  the  Caspians.  The  Libyans,  that  had 
horses,  had  also  the  same  accoutrement  as  those  on  foot ;  but 
all  these  troops  drove  chariots.  The  l^aspiri  and  Paricanil 
were  equipped  like  those  on  foot.  The  Arabians  had  the 
same  apparel  as  the  infantry  ;  but  they  all  rode  camels,  which 
in  fleetness  are  not  inferior  to  horses.^Those  were  the  only  87 
nations  that  furnished  cavalry :  the  number  of  the  horse 
amounted  to  *^ighty  thousand,  without  reckoning  the  camels 
and  chariots.  Tlie  rest  of  the  cavalry,  accordingly,  was 
arrayed  in  squadrons:  but  the  Arabians  were  stationed  in 
the  rear;  for  as  horses  cannot  endure*  the  camel,  they  were 
placed  the  last,  in  order  the  horses  might  not  be  terrified.— 
The  captains  of  the  horse  were  Armamithres  and  Titha?us,  88 
sons  of  Datis ;  their  third  colleague  in  the  command  of  the 
cavah-y,  Phamuchcs,  had  been  left  at  Sardis  ill ;  for  as  the 
troops  were  marching  out  of  that  town,  he  had  a  terrible 
accident ;  as  he  was  riding,  a  dog  ran  under  the  legs  of  the 
Jiorse,  who,  not  s*eeing  it  coming,  was  startled,  and  rearing  up, 
threw  his  rider.  In  consequence  of  this  fall  he  vomited  blood, 
and  the  disease  turned  to  a  consumption.  The  servants  imme- 
diately executed  the  orders^  of  Pharnuchcs  with  regard  to 
the  horse,  and  taking  the  animal  to  the  place  where  he  had 
tltrowQ  his  master,  cut  off  his  legs  at  the  knees.  TTius  Phar- 
nuches  was  deprived  of  his  command. 

The  number  of  the  triremes  was  twelve  hundred  and  seven:  89 
the  following  nations  furnished  them.     The  Phoenicians,  with 
the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  contributed  three  hundreil :    those 
people  were  thus  equipped :    on  their  heads  they  wore  hel- 
mets, made  pretty  nearly  after  the  Greek  fashion ;  they  bad 


T  'rii«  Jmvy^ff  signifies  literally,  "a 
witU  as9«"  Larchf>r  tfaQ!iUte&  the  word 
byirlrm,  3u  iatcrpretatioo  which  I  had 
4t  first  atlopied :  but  upon  luure  careful 
enquirv  I  ara  inclioed  to  believe  that  the 
acuwal  herQ  mentioned  was  much  larger 
thati  the  zebra,  having  its  skin  divided 
iQlo  bUck  and  white  strokes,  although 
IcM  beautifully  vaiiegated  than  that  of 
Ul6  cebra.  A  specimen  of  the  animal  I 
,§m  alluding  to  was  shewn  some  time 
ktek  at  Oxford,  in  one  of  the  traveUwe 
t,  where  it  was  dislingiuihei 


by  the  name  of  the  onager.    The  onager 
was  more  docile  and  robust,  and  conse- 

auentJy  belter  adapted  for  draught,  than 
ie  7ebra*  TramUa. 
B  Herodotus  mentions  the  same  thine, 
i.  80.  Camels  however  are  frequently 
seen  even  in  the  northern  states  of  Eu- 
rope promenading  the  streets  withont 
startling  the  burses:  either  the  hone 
has  changed  his  nature,  or  oar  respect- 
able aulhur  dormitat. 

!>wfl»iJuiii.  SeeMatthiaiiGr.  Gramm. 
p.  680|  or  sect^  409,  b^ 
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polymnta: 


flax  breast-plates '  on  their  bodies,  and  carried  shields  with- 
out iron  rims',  and  javelins.  These  PhoeniciaDSf  as  thej 
themselves  state,  dwelt  in  olden  time  on  the  £rythi 
but  having  proceeded  upwards  from  thencse,  now  inViabit 
sea  side  o£  Syria ;  that  part  of  Syria,  as  well  as  the  wh 
tract  as  far  as  Egypt,  is  called  Palestine.  Tlie  E^j 
furnished  two  hundred  sail :  these  people  wore  platted 
on  their  headii,  and  carried  convex  bucklers  with  large 


ship  spears,  and  large  adzes.     The  greater  part  wore  brtasU 

90  plates^,  and  carried  large  cutlasses. — The  Cyprians  contributed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sail :  they  were  thus  accoutred :  tbdf 
kings  had  their  heads  wrapped  in  turbans;  the  re«t  wow 
tumcs*;  and  in  other  res^K^cts  had  the  same  costume  as  tbe 
Greeks.  The  following  are  the  nations  of  which  the  Cyprians 
are  composed :  some  of  them  are  sprwng  from  Salamis  and 
Athens,  others  from  Arcadia,  others  from  Ethiopia,  as  the 

91  Cyprians  themselves  represent. — The  Cilicians  contributed 
one  hundred  sail :  these  people  had  their  national  behnets  on 
their  heads,  and  carried,  instead  of  bucklers,  light  shields 
made  of  untanned  ox  hide;  they  wore  woollen  tunics^,  and 
each  individual  was  *  armed  with  two  javelins  and  a  sword, 
made  nearly  like  the  Egyptian  cutlasses :  this  nation  was  m 
early  times  called  Hyparcha^i,  but  took  their  present  name 
from  ^  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  native  of  Phoenicia.  The 
Pamphylians  furnished  thirty  sail ;  they  were  accoutred  ia 
Greek  armour.  Tiiese  Pamphylians  are  descendunU  of  the 
persons  cast  out  of  Troy  at  tne  same  time  with  Amphilochus 

92  and  Calchas. — The  Lycians  contributed  iifty  sail ;    tney  wore 
breast-plates  and  greaves;    they  carried  bows  of  dog>wood 
and  reed  arrows  without  wings,  and  javelins;  over  all  ih 
wore  goats'"  skins  hanging  round  their  shoulders,  and  on 
heads  felt  hats,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  feathers ;   they 
likewise  poniards   and   scythes.     The   Lycians   sprung 
Crete   were   once   called   Termilae,  but   have   derived  tbiir 


roou,      I 
the^ 


1  S«e  pt  159,  note  4. 

*The  Triif  was  a  sort  of  iron  hoop 
■urrounding  the  ahield,  and  keeping  u 
cxHopact ',  ttie  boss  in  the  middle,  the 
«Bi6o  of  the  Latins,  was  called  the 
ifkfmXH'  Beloe  traia&lat«8  in  thi«  pas- 
sage, "  shields  without  bosses."    TransL 

3  I  am  surprised  that  Herodotus  does 
not  de&cribe  tins  part  of  the  Fgyptiaa 
dreiB,  particularly  as  he  states,  i.  135, 
tbat  the  Per<:ian&  had  adoptefl  it.  Ttaml. 

•  The  text  it  at  variance  vrith  cxtmraon 
"Muse.  Pauw  corrects  mirdfmt*  The 
eiiarii   wa»   i   sort   of  Persian    turban. 


Larcher,  thinktne  it  not  imUlLdT  tliat 
the  Cyprian*  might  have  borrowea  their 
bead -gear  from  the  Peraians,  adopts  the 
correctiuQ.     Trantlat, 

3  The  x*^f  tunica^  or  under  ttalt  rf 
the  Greeks,  was  loose,  and  being  taatit 
of  woollen,  wm  cleaned  by  the  fulktf  ; 
they  wore  no  shirts,  and  hence  their 
frequent  use  of  the  bath.     Tratulmt. 

oSce  Matthiae,  Gr.  GraoMB.  p.  437, 
or  sect,  301,  m, 

7  See  Matthiir,  Or.  Gramm.  p.  W, 
or  sect*  584. 
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present  name  froi^i  Lycus^  the  son  of  Pandioii,  a  native  of 
Athens. — The  Dorians  of  Asia  furnished  thirty  ships:  these 9S 
people  are  sprung  from  Peloponnesus,  and  have  the  Grecian 
armour.  The  Carians  contriouted  seventy  sail ;  they  were  in 
other  respects  equipped  like  the  Greeks,  but  carried  like- 
wine  flcythes'  and  fxiniards.  What  these  were  formerly 
called  has  been  mentioned  in  tlie  iirst  book  of  the  history^. 
— The  lonians  furnished  one  hundred  vessels;  they  were 94 
accoutj'ed  hke  the  Greeks.  The  lonians,  so  long  as  they 
inhabited  the  country  of  Peloponnesus,  now  called  Achaeiaf 
and  pre^'iousiy  to  the  arrival  of  Danaus  and  Xuthus  in  the 
peninsula,  were,  as  the  Greeks  relate,  called  Pelasgi  Mgia^ 
lees';  but  they  have  taken  their  present  name  from  Ion,  the 
ton  of  Xuthus. — The  islanders  furnished  seventeen  sail;  tliey  95 
were  armed  like  the  Greeks.  This  race  is  likewise  Pelasgic, 
and  took  in  latter  times  the  name  of  Ionian,  by  the  same 
reason  as  the  lonians  of  the  twelve  towns  derived  from  Athens. 
The  -*Eolians  furnished  sixty  sail;  they  were  equipped  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Greeks,  and  were  of  old  called  Pelasgi, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Greeks.  The  Ilellespontines, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Abydos ;  (for  it  was  enjoined 
by  the  King  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  to  abide  at  honie^ 
and  do  the  duty  of  guards  over  the  bridges;)  the  rest,  I  say, 
of  those  who  joined  the  exiicdition  from  the  Hellespont  fur- 
nished one  hundred  sail,  and  were  emiipped  hke  the  Greeks ; 
they  are  all  colonies  of  lonians  and  Dorians. 

On  board  of  all  the  vessels  there  were  Persians,  Medes,  and  96 
SaciP,  serving  as  fighting  men.  llie  Phcenicians  furnished 
the  best  sailing  ships  of  the  fleet,  and  the  Sidonians  the  best 
among  the  Phcenicians.  Over  all  these  individual  nations,  as 
^11  as  over  those  of  their  number  that  belonged  to  the  land 
army,  different  native  commanders  were  appointed,  whose 
names  1  do  not  mention,  as  I  am  not  neoe&sarily  compelled  to 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  history*:  for  not  of  every  nation 
were  the  leaders  deserving  of  commemoration ;  and  in  each 
nation,  as  many  as  the  townships  were,  so  many  were  the 


^  ThU  wcftpon  w-ould  be  ver^  iervice- 
tJ>le  ID  boarding  oti  Enemy's  bhip, 
9S««i.  171. 

*  Tb»l  ik  lo  My»  ''of  lli«  »c<i  shore." 

*  rit  iyit,   tit  yk^  mtmymtJm  i|Sfy«pM 

takm  U  m  tl«e  s«nse  of  "  wuh  re»j>eci  to." 
M«  MitthiK*  Gr,  Gnimm.  p,  886,  or 
KCt,  678»  third  para^mplli.  Hercxluius 
gcoemlly  takes  trrfln  to  th«  ttfOte  of 
rtMtrcH  or  etiquirj;  Lirchcr  therefore 


trinalstM  the  pasMge  before  us, 
nVtaot  point  oldig^  i  iftire  la  recbeivbe 
lie  leurs  dqios,  Acc-i^^t  not  hamg  Migtd 
t<f  enijuire  into  thttir  name***'  If  BQicIl 
bid  been  the  ine&DtQg  of  the  bisif^ao, 
he  i^ould  have  written »  •*  ykf  ipmymtdf 
\lify«ftMi  (or  rather  l£i^;^#ir*)  Urwifiu* 
rfm  r^  *^ftarm,  wbettat  the  coaitruc- 
liuu  of  the  lC)i.C  is  tvidently  «£>  y^  i^my- 

(i.  e*  mMrk)  ^iy49  Urt^imi*     TmuUt, 
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leaders.     They  did   not    however   follow   the   expedition 
commanders,  hut  on  a  par  with  the  other  tributaries'  in 
army ;  and,  moreover,  the  geaerals  who  had  all  the  power, 
and  sucli  commanders  of  the  various  natioos*  as  were  Per- 

97  sians,   have  been   enumerated   by  me. — The  following   were 
commanders  over  the  naval  armament:   Ariabignes,  Uie  flHI 
of  Darius  J  Prexaspes,  the  son  of  Aspathines,  Megabazus,  t^H 
son  of  Megabates,  and  Acha^mcnes,  the  son  of  Darius.    Aria- 
bigncs,  the  son  of  Darius  by  Gobr^'as^s  daughter,  was 
mandfr  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  squadron;    Acfafemi 
brother    to   Xerxes   on    botli    sides^   was  conmiander  of 
Egyptians ;  the  other  two  commanded  tlie  rest  of  the  f\i 
It  was   ascertained^  that  the   trieconters   and   pentecontef 
cercurl^  and   long  vessels  for  the  transport  of  horse,   w« 

98  collected  to  the  number  of  three  hundred. — Of  those   w 
joined   the   fleet,   the   following  were,   I   mean   next    to 
admirals,    the   most   ilhistrions:    Tctramnestus,    the    son 
Anysas,  a  native  of  Sidon ;    Mapen,  the  son  of  Siromus, 
Tyrian;    Merbalus,  the  son  of  iVgbalus,  of  Aradis;    Sy 
nesis,  the  son  of  Oromedon,  a  Cilician;  and  Cyberul  hi 
son  of   Sicesj  a   Lyclan ;    together  with    the  two   < 
Gorgus,  the  son  of  Cliersis,  anil  Timonax,  the  sgn  of  Ti 
goras;    and   of  the  Carians,  Histiaeus,   the  son  of  Tyma 
Pigres,  the  son  of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymus,  tlie  son 

99  Candaules. — Of  the   rest  of  the  commanders  of  the  hne 
forbear  to  make  mention,  as  there  is  no  necessity,  except! i 
Artemisia,  a  woman,  whose  joining  in  the  expedition  ag 
Greece  I   regard  as  a  most   wonclerful  thing:    this   woman, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  taking  into  her  own  han 
the  supreme  power,  although  she  had  a  son  grown  up,  joi 
in  the  war  from  a  motive^  of  spirit  and  valour,  when  th 
was  no  necessity  imposed  on  her;  her  name  was  Artemisi 
she  was   a  daughter  of   Lygdamis;    by  extraction^  on 
father''s  side,  she  was  of  Halicarnassus,  and  on  her  mot 
a  Cretan.     She  commanded  the  Halicarnasseans,  the  C 


3  l4vX»t  HgTii6cs  nol  only  a  slave,  but 
the  Eubjecl  of  a  li^%tn-nf.  The  meaning 
in  obvious ;  those  generals  whose  power 
was  acknowledged  by  the  court  were  all 
Pei^iaos  ;  each  nntion,  tribe»  and  town* 
ship  had  tbcir  own  native  chiefs,  whose 
rank  however  was  not  acknowledged  by 
the  court,     Trauslat, 

*  That  is  to  wiy,  in  the  land  service* 

^  fint?Jifrm  l^«Mf.  See  Matthiae,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p,  BBlj  or  sect.  *54d,  6>  second 
|>aragraph. 

0  rfmm$fT4fmt  1  vcfftel  of  burthen  of 


a  vessel  of 
fMfvfHt  4  sort 


thlrtv   oars.     itttmm49Tn(iit 

burthen  of  ^hj  oars.     «{, 

of  light  craft  peculiar  to  the  Cyprians 

T  Coiwtniction :  'A^Ttfurim  «  (vsf« 
fiifntnfiMt),  ytneumif,   rnt   rr^rivfmfi^m 

The  cipreuioo.  W4av^»4M  ^^f*m, 
valent  to  imuftA^^t  j  hence  ihc 
regimine.     See  Matthio!,  Gr7  G 
p.  530,  or  sect.  37a,  oh%. 

B  See  M&tthift,  Gr.  Gramtn*  p.  914 
or  sect.  d92* 
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tile  Ni^)^riaii»,  and  the  Cal^^diiians,  furnisliing  five  sai),  and 
dispUyed  the  be^t  ships  of  the  whole  combined  fle«t,  next  at 
least  to  the  Sidonians ;  and  *of  aJl  the  confederates  she  f^aire 
the  best  counsel  to  tlie  King,  llic  origin  of  tlie  tribes  which, 
OS  I  have  said,  she  headed,  was,  I  affirm,  Dorian  ;  the  Hah* 
carnassians  being  from  Trce^en,  and  the  others  from  Epi- 
daurus.     So  much  for  tlie  naval  armament. 

When  the  troops  had  been  numbered^  and  were  drawn  up,  100 
Xerxes  conceived  a  wish  to  go  along  the  ranks,  and  review 
them  in  lyerson.  This  he  did ;  and  proceeding  in  a  chariot 
along  cacri  individual  tribe,  made  various  enquines,  which  the 
secreUries  wrote  down,  imtil  he  had  gone  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  both  of  the  horse  and  foot.  When  this  review 
had  been  completed  by  him,  the  ships  having  previoiiisly  lieen 
launched*,  Xerxes  changed  his  chariot  for  a  Sidouian  ve^sel^ 
where  he  seated  himself  under  a  golden  awning,  and  sailed 
along  the  stems  of  the  ships,  making  enquiries  respecting 
each,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  witn  the  land  forces, 
and  causing  ^  the  answers  to  be  set  down  in  writing.  The 
captains  taking  their  ships  al)out  four  hundred  plethra  fioni  the 
strand,  there  lay  to,  keeping  the  prows  in  one  line  turned  to 
the  land,  and  stationing  the  fighting  men  in  full  accoutrement 
as  if  for  battle.  The  King  then  sailing  between  the  stems  of 
the  ships  and  the  shore  reviewed  the  fleeti 

When  he  had  thus  sailed  along  the  fleet,  and  had   dis- 101 
embarked  from  the  vessel,  he  sent  for  Demaratus,  the  son  of 
Ariston,  who  followed  hira  in  his  expe*]i  tinst  Grc-ece. 

Having  called  this  individual  into  his  |  ,  hv  put  the 

following  question  to  him :  "  Dcmaratus,  it  i»  now  my  plea- 
'.*  sure  to  ask  €>f  thee  some  questions,  which  I  wish  to  be 
*'  answered*  Thou  art  a  Grecian,  and,  as  I  understand  not 
**  only  from  thyself,  but  from  the  rest  of  thy  country  men 
**  who  have  come  into  my  presence,  thou  belongest  to  a  city 
**  both  the  largest  and  the  strongest*.  Now,  therefore,  tell 
*•  mc  this,  whether  the  Greeks  will  dare*  to  raise  their  hands 
**  gainst  me.  For,  as  I  conceive,  not  only  were  all  the 
**  Greeks,  but  even  were  the  rest  of  the  nations  dwelling 
**  towards  the  west  to  be  csollected  *  in  one  body,  they  would 


9  We  have  seen  higher  up^  e.  69, 
tbiit  the  vessels  had  been  hauled  on  diy 
Uiid*  here  ibe^  arc  set  aJloAt  again. 
IW  first  operation  was  called  •viX^vnu 
rki  »Mlr,  the  second  ««#iX«:«r«'.    tjirehtr. 

>  See  Matthin,  Ur.  Gramim.  p,  715» 
or  sect.  492,  c, 

<  .Matlhi«,  Gr>  Gramm.  p.  668,  of 
VOL.  II. 


sxxX.  463. 

■*  vw^t^%%it9ti  {liitralh,  persevere)  iv 
rsiiM^iNi.  See  Malthia*.  (Ji.  Gtamm. 
p.  833,  or  aect.  •diS,  7. 

*  11  with  the  optative,  ai  the  preuiaM 
aie  hypothi  tical ;  and  mVi  indicative  to 
iKe  concluiiob.  Sec  Matthias,  Gr.  Gram, 
p.  78a,  or  sect.  624,  3. 


wete   * 

i 

utlu 


*•  not  be  f^trong  enough  to  abide  my  onset,  unless  they  were 
*'  united  in  one  body.     I  wish,  however,  to  learn  from  thy 
**  also,  what  thou  sayest  concerning  these  matters.'^    Such 
the  question  put  by  the  King:  and  Demaratus  said  in  re 
"  Sire,  Mhethcr  shall  I  follow,  truth  or  thy  gratification 
**  jny  answer  to  thee  ?^    The  King  bade  him  speak  the  trutl  , 
promising  that  he  should  not  be  less  favourable  in  his  sight 

102  than  he  was  before. — When  Demaratus  had  received  that 
promise,  he  spoke  as  follows:  *'  Sire,  since  thou  wilt 
**  lutely  have  me  speak  the  truth,  and  to  answer  in  such 
*'  manner  that  I  may  not  hereafter  be  convicted  by  thee 
**  having  spoken  falsely,  /  will  obey^:  poverty  from  the  earli 
**  perioa  has  constantly  been  the  foster-sister*^  of  Greece; 
"  virtue  is  an  acquired  friend,  the  daughter  of  "^  wisdom 
**  firm  law8 ;  with  her  help  Greece  wards  off  both  poverty 
**  and  thraldom.  I  certainly  give  praise  to  all  the  Greci 
"  who  dwell  around  those  Doric  lands ;  but  t  will 
"  these  observations,  not  in  reference  to  all,  but  only  to  t 
"  Lacedmmonians :  in  the  first  place,  /  dare  affirm^  tbev  will 
**  in  no  case^  hearken  to  thy  proposals,  hringmg  slavery 
"  Greece ;  And  again,  that  they  will  meet  thee  in  battle, 
"  that,  even  were  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  side 
"  thee.  In  regard  to*  their  numbers,  ask  not  how  m 
"  are  the  men  ready  to  act  in  this  manner ;  for  were  tl 
"  to  muster  for  battle  a  thousand,  or  more,  or  even  less,  st 

103  "  they   would  fight  thee.^ — Xerxes,  hearing  this,   laught 
and  ?aid,  *'  Demaratus,  what  a  speech  hast  thou  uttered,  tl 
•*  one  thousand  men  would  fight  with  such  an  army  as 
**  Come,  tell  me,  dost  thou  not  say  thou  wast  king  over  these 
**  men  ?    wouldest  thou   then   forthwith   engage  agaii 


5  Conslruction :  Iru3i*  ^Awr*tt  fu  m- 
JLtvur  JkXnfntifhM;}^(4^m*im,  rmurmXiynrM 
(equivalent  to  »»)  r»vr»  kiyu*)  r»  {(oT 
A)  ^k  ■sl'it'itpHfit  rjf  »X«ViraJ  vfn^n 
vw^  n»,  {lym  Xi{«  rait).  In  v^hkh  1 
take  Tif  to  stand  for  th^  personal  pro- 
noua  iy**.  Matthiff,  Gr.  Cramm.  p.  704» 
or  sect,  487,  3.  Valckwiaer  construes 
difTerently :  irulif  ^i  Ttufrm  Xiytrrm 
utktvut  ikn^ntf  j^ntm^tm,  {X^)  rk 
(Xifsf)  ftn  ^itiifiiiii  nt  Sfrt^tw  inri 
nv  ■Xhtiukj.  "Since  thou  biddect  me 
in  my  answer  ou  this  subject  to  follow 
truth,  I  will  say  those  thioeR^  which  no 
one  vaving  will  hereafter  be  convicted 
of  falienoml  by  ihee,"  This  constructioR, 
however,  does  not  agree  with  the  puoc- 
luatioa  of  Mestfs.  Schweighxuaw  and 


Gaisford,  who  place  the  connna  hekgt 
Ttwrm  AJ}r«rr«.     Trantiat. 

<^  Matlhavt  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  656S 
sect.  397,  a, 

7  1  have  endeavoured  to  trtxufcr 
English  the  opposition  in  the  ted 
tween  ^iwr^tf^t  and  f «ia»r#f ,  the  \i 
translation  is.  "  poverty  is  a  fellow 
liDg  {},  e.  is  inUca^nt  to)  o(  Greece ; 
virtue  is  acquired,  hvf'uxa  be«a  toon 
plished  by."  he. 

B  Matthiffi^  Gr.  Gnusoi.  p.  857. 
sect.  65P»  c. 

9  wm  trTt  3mm  «*W,  "  by  no 
in  no  case."    See  Maiihtje,  Gr*  Unsast. 
p.  699,  or  sect,  482,  nht.  2* 

J  Sec  I^f  attfaiae,  Gr.  Grunni.  p.  46^ 
or  tcct.  320,  3. 
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**  men  ?  And  yet  if  all  your  population '  is  such  as  thou 
*'  reprcsentest,  thou  thysJlf,  according  to  your  laws,  being 
**  their  king^,  shouldest  be  able  to  withstand  at  least  the 
**  double ;  for  if  each  of  the  citizens  is  a  match  for  ten  men 
**  of  this  army,  I  require  at  least  that  thou  shouldest  be  a 
"  match  for  twenty ;  and  thus  the  observation  made  by  thee 
*'  would  lie  founcfed ;  but  if,  being  similar  to  thee,  and  in 
"  stature  the  same  as  thyself  and  those  of  the  Grecians  who 
**  are  wont  to  come  into  my  presence,  you  Greeks  boast  of 
**  auch  power,  look  to  it*,  is  not  the  speech  thou  hast  uttered 
**  an  idle*  vaunt?  For,  come,  let  us  con6nc  ourselves  only 
**  to  the  utmost  verge  of  probability*';  how  could  a  thousand^ 
*'  or  even  ten  tlfousand,  or  even  fifty  thousand  men,  suppos- 
*'  ing  them  at  least  all  free  aUke,  ana  not  ruled  by  one,  now 
**  could  they,  I  say,  withstand  such  a  vast  army  as  tliis;  for, 
**  supposing  them  to  be  five  thousand,  we  are  more  than  a 
*'  thousand  to  every  one^.  Certainly  were  they,  after  our 
*'  custom,  governed  by  one  sovereign,  they  might,  out  of  fear 
*'  of  him,  acquire  a  courage  superior  to  then-  nature,  and» 
**  although  inferior  in  number,  com|ielled  by  the  lash,  they 
**  wight  march  against  superior  forces ;  but,  abandoned  to 
**  their  own  free  will,  they  will  do  neither  of  those  things. 
**  For  my  part,  I  conceive,  tbat  even  were  they  equal  in 
*^  numbers,  the  Greeks  could  with  difficulty  stand  against  the 
*'  Persians  alone ;  for  the  valour  which  thou  mentionesi  exists 
**  among  us,  though  not  often  met  with*;  for  there  are  some 
••  Persians  belongmg  to  my  body  guard  ^,  who  would  not 
**  refuse  to  engage  with  three  Greeks  at  a  time;  as  thou  hast 
**  not  made  trial  of  those  men,  thou  sfieakest  many  trifles,^ 
To  this  Demaratus  made  answer:  "Sire,  from  the  first  I  104 
**.  knew,  that  by  following  truth  I  should  say  things  offensive 
**  to  thee ;  but  as  thou  didst  compel  me  to  speak  nothing  but 


I 


<  ti  wAdTtnif,  '*  tbfl  citiUDS  (««AiV«i> 
coUectivdy  considered  b.i  i  body.'* 
Matthiae,  Gr.  Gramci.  p.  392,  or  sect. 
267,  a. 

'  Conotnuof  the  power  of  Um  trtkle 
ia  apposition^  lee  Mtuhic,  G».  Gr*mm« 
pw  400,  or  »eci.  274. 

4  Vide  TiK/turit  afttenUtio,  i.  e.  vareor. 
MMthi»»  Gr.  Gnmm.  p.  769.  or  tecU 
6t8,  la»t  part^ph. 

^  ftdrnf*.  U»«  iidv«K>  instead  of  the 
adjeclifc.  Matilijje,  Gr.  Gramtu.  |«933, 
or  ieci.  604. 

*  f  i<^i  Tim  wmrri  r^  tiiUtt^  *'  iig«,  vide- 
imui  prol>abili  qoaque  rstiooc  quid  rffici 
"^-*        Sckusei^.  Lu.  Ilerod,  we.  iiJiiii* 


7  The  preposition  «-i^  ii  used  in  rAthei 
an  extraordiaary  sense  instead  of  «vJf  or 
9mfi.  Matthiv,  Gr.  Giamrn.  p>  ^^  or 
tecl.  454<  Perhaps  the  tease  is.  "we 
are  more  tbati  a  thotuawl  to  cncompatt 
every  one/'    See  Schweig.  Not. 

8  in  the  Greek,  "it  is  hoirever  not 
frequent,  hut  rare.'* 

9  mix^»fi^ti  and  Uf^fUn  ^gmfy, 
lateraJiy.  **a  laocc  or  ip«ar  bearer,  i  e. 
a  soldier  armed  t^-ilh  a  lance."  /la  the 
body  guard  of  the  King  of  Persia  and 
other  fovereignA  were  armed  with  Jaaoes, 
the  two  words  are  of^en  u»ed  ia  the  seme 
of  t»ody  guard.  Schneid,  Cr,  Gtirmm 
Lri, 
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*^  the  truth,  I  have  told  the  foJcU  pertaining  to  tlie  Si 
"  although  thou  thyself  art  fully  convine^cl   how    cicarly| 
**  must  now  ^  love  the  people,  who,  after  depriving  me  of_ 
'*  paternal  honour  and  office,  have  made  nie  a  i' 
'*  out  a  country;  while  thy  father  received  me,  ;^ai 

"  a  fortune  and  a  house :  now  it  is  not  likely  that  anj 
"  dent  man  should  reject  thnt  benevolence  oi  which 
"  experienced  the  effects,  but  rather  that  he  should 
"  cherish  it,     I  do  not  myself  pretend  to  be  al)le  to  en/ 
"with   ten    men,  or   e%^en  with    two;    indeed   I    would 
**  willingly  fight  hand  to  hand  with  one ;    still  was  there' 
**  necessity,  or  did  sonic  great  danger  provoke  me,  1  wotti 
**  without  hesitation  fight  with  one  of  those  men  who  m?  thai 
"  they  are  each  a  match  for  three  Greeks ',     So  likewise  tl 
**  Lacedaemonians,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  are  inferior  to 
**  men ;  but  when  collected  they  are  tlie  most  valiaat  of 
**  for  though  they  arc  free,  they  are  not  wholly  independf 
"  since  there  is  a  master  over  them,  the  law,  which  tne 
"  much  more  even  than  thy  subjects  do   thee ;    hen< 
•*  perform   whatever  it  may  command ;    and  that  conn 
"  ever  the  sanje  thing,  forbidding  them   to  fly  from 
**  before  any  multitude  of  men,  but  abiding^  in  their 
*'  to  conquer  or  die.     If  in  saying  this  I  appear  to  thee 
•*  speak  trifles,  1  will  henceforward  on  other  matters  [regai 
•' ing   tlie   Spartans]   hold  my  peace;    I   have  spoken   xn 
**  through  compulsion.     Nevertheless  may   events,  my   li 
*'  befal  thee  to  thy  wish," 

105  Such   was   the   reply  of  Demaratus:    Xerxes  burst   inl 
laughter,  and  without  harbouring  any  passion,  disuiissed  bi< 
kindly.     Xerxes  having  had  this  conversation  with  hitn, 
appointed   Mascames,   the  son  of   Megadostes,  governor 
Doriscus^,   after   previously   deposing   the   person    w^o  hi 
been  placed  there  oy  Darius,  marched  his  army  away  throuj 

106  Thrace,   against   Greece. — Mascames,  whom   he  left  at  tl 
place,  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  tl 
only  person  to  whom  Xerxes  was  wont  to  send  gifts,  liavii 
surpassed  in  valour  all  the  governors  whom  either  he  himt 
or  nis  father  Darius  had  appointed.     He  sent  him  presents 


1  The  centence  i&  ironiciJ.  wk  rvv 
rill,  "jttit  now;"  see  Matthlw,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  681,  or  sett.  471,  9.  (#«•<{>*«, 
perfect  middle  in  a  transitive  sense, 
Mitthie,  Gr.  Grtmm.  p.  716,  or  tecl. 
494. 

^  «7  7Mirr«r.  ftiatthiia,  Gr.  Gnunm. 
p.  437.  orMcu3€l,  oil. 

*  Supply  BiX>M»»  before  |i(M»«wf,  the 


retron  of  which  ii  sUted  tn  Matthts, 
Gr.  Gmmm.  p.  804,  or  sect.  534. 

*  U  r^  AmiVk^  t«4rr»  "in  thtj 
riscusr"  ihe  demonstrative  prououa 
fers  the  reader  to  c.  &9,  where  tht 
gression  respecting  the   oumbor  of 
troops,  their   tcCQVtrementSj  ha^ 
mences.    See  Schweig.  Not. 
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y  VQBtj  as  did  also  Xentes's  ton,  Artaxcrxcs,  to  the 
dcsccmlants  of  Mascamcs*  For  even  previously  to  this  expe- 
dition, governors  had  been  appointed  in  all  parts  of  Thrace 
and  the  Hellespt^nt ;  all  of  wliom,  accordingly,  excepting  the 
ffOyemor  of  Doriscus,  were,  subsequently  to  this  invasioni 
driven  by  the  Greeks  out  of  Thraoe  and  the  Hellespont  *. 
But  none  could  drive  out  Mascames,  the  governor  of  Doris- 
cus ^  allx^it  many  made  the  attempt. — ©f  those  who  were  107 
ejected  by  the  Greekfs  King  Xerxes  conceived  that  not  one 
had  shewn  himself  a  man  of  couraoje,  with  the  exception  of 
Boges  alone,  who  was  governor  of  Eion''.  This  latter  he 
never  ceased  to  praise,  and  honoured  highly  his  surviving 
sons,  who  were  in  Persia*.  And  in  truth  Boges  was  deserv- 
ing of  great  coramendatioD;  for  when  he  was  liesieged  by  the 
Athenians,  and  Cinion,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  although  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  Quitting  the  fort  by  capitulation,  and  re- 
turning into  Asia,  lie  would  not  do  so,  lest  he  should  be 
thouirht  by  the  King  to  have  saved  his  life  through  cowardice  ; 
but  he  held  out  to  the  last,  and  when  there  were  no  longer 
any  provisions  in  the  place,  he  collected  a  large  pyre,  and 
putting  to  death  his  children,  his  wife,  his  concubines,  and  his 
domestics,  cast  them  into  the  fire.  After  which  he  scattered 
over  the  ramparts  in  the  Strymon  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  town:  having  done  this,  he  threw  himself  into  the  flames. 
Consequently  this  individual  is  with  justice  commended  eveo 
to  tlie  present  times  by  the  Persians. 

Xerxes  advanced  from  Doriscus  against  Greece;  and  uni- 108 
formly  compelled  such  nations  as  he  fell  in  with  to  join  the 
army:  for,  as  has  been  previously  shewn  by  me^,  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Thessaly  had  been  enslaved,  and  was  tri- 
butary to  the  King,  Megabazus,  and  subsec|uently  Mardo- 
nius,  having  subdued  it.  In  his  march  from  Doriscus,  he 
first  |)assed  the  Sauiothracian  forts,  the  last  of  which  towards 
the  west  is  a  city  called  Me&ambria;  adjoining  to  which  is 
Strymc,  a  city  ot  the  Thasians ;  midway  between  those  two 
places  flows  the  river  Lissus,  which  at  this  period  was  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  water  to  Xerxes*s  army,  but  failed.  This 
quarter  was  anciently  called  GallaAca,  but  now  bears  the  name 


^  I  tAie  U  B^n'Mtit  to  be  governed  by 
Vtfgih^mf.  The  words,  iT  rt  In  Ofii<««f 
mml  ^tv  *EX>.iinr«rr«tf.  may  however 
meui,  "both  those  of  Thrace  ftu<J  thtMe 
of  the  Hellespont."  See  Mwlhic,  Gr. 
Grmmm.  p*  396,  or  sect,  270,  a, 

^rh  Ir  ^tfirmf,  ''the  Dorisci«n  go- 
•iffMr*"     Mattbi*.  Gr,  Gratnm.  p.  396. 


or  »ecu  370. 
7  rat  II  *8ilMf .    S«e  the  two  preced* 

mg  Dotei. 

«  lie  adda  in  Pfrfia,  Iterause  Boges 
killed  those  of  bi»  children  who  were 
•hut  up  with  hini  in  the  plice.     Lanktr, 

9Scev.  12, 15.  vi.  43.  44*  46. 
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of  BriaiUica*    This  territory,  howovcrj  in  strict  right,  bekmgi 

109  also  *^  *^'*^  Cicouiarib  *. — After  crossing  tbe  bed  of  the  nvcr 
Lissus,  which  had  been  thus  dried  up  %  he  passed  bj  the  fal- 
lowing Grecian  towns;  Maronea,  Dicaea,  Abdera.  These 
plaees  he  accordingly  passed,  and  likewise  along  the  following 
celebrated  lakes;  the  Ismari^s  lying  between  Maronea  auJ 
Stryme;  the  Bistonis,  near  Dicsea,  into  which  two  ri^-ew 
discharge  their  wafers,  the  Traures  and  Compsatiis.  Ncir 
Abdera  Xerxes  did  not  pass  by  any  celebrated  lake,  boc 
crossed  the  river  Nestus,  flowing  down  to  the  sea-  Cat- 
tinning  his  march  beyond  tliose  countries,  he  passed  by  other 
continental  places ;  near  one  of  which  is  a  lake  almost  thirtv 
stades  in  circuit,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  excessively 
brackish;  this  lake  the  sunipter  beasts  alone  dried  up,  wluii 
watered  there.  The  name  of  the  town  is  Pistyrus,  Tbcst 
maritime  and  Greek  cities,  accordingly,  he  passed  by,  leaving 

110  them  on  the  left. — The  nations  of  Thrace,  through  wh«c 
territory  he  took  his  road,  are  these;  the  Paeti,  Cicdun^ 
Bistones,  Sapa?i,  Dersa^i,  Edoni,  Satrae.  Of  these,  such 
inhabited  on  the  sea:  shore  followed  the  King  on  ship  boai 
those,  enumerated  by  me,  dwelling  inland,  were  coaii>eIled 

111  to  join  in  his  land  forces,  excepting  the  Satrw, — Tne  Sati 
were  never  subjected  to  any  one  man,  as  far  as  we  know 
but  have  down  to  my  time  been  the  only  tribe  of  the  Thi 
cians  that  always  remained  free;  in  truth,  these  people  Hi 
on  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  wi( 
snow ;  they  are  likewise  valiant  in  matters  of  war.     This  i^ 
the  nation  that  possesses  the  oracle  of  Bacchus;   the  shi 
is  on  the  lop  of  the  highest  range  of  their  mountains. 
Bessi  are  the  interpreters  of  the  oracles  of  the  temple  ain< 
the  Satrae*;  and  the  person  who  pronounces  them  is  a  womi 
as  at  Delphi ;  neither  are  the  oracles  more  perplexed  *  tin 

llgin   the  latter  place. — Xerxes  having  passed  the  above-m« 
tioned   country,  marched  afterwards  by   the  castles   of 
Pieres,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  Phagres,  and  the  cul 
that  of  Pereanius.     He  accordingly  took  his  road  just  al< 
those  two  nlaces,  leaving  on  the  right  hand  mount  Panga*i 
which    is   lofty    and   extensive ;    tnere   are  gold   and    sili 


>Cf.  chap.69*  110. 

^<v^  ilf   mi/ri   r^   Zh^,      Ainra«D.  de 
Different.  Vor. 

^  li  r^##^T«iJ««-if ,  Thi?  iaterpreters  of 
the  will  of  ilie  jods ,  those  who  write 
down,  announce,  O-od  promalgato  llie 
orftclea  which    the    pnpite«    lia*  pro- 


nounced.   Lareher.    §2   ^^pn^iwm  it 

equivalent  to  «!  w^a^rm  -  the  com^tt 
tioQ.  however.  i&  noi  vefy  clear,  whr* 
it  lihuuld  be  «•  wf*pnrm  (fwmf 

See  Sichweig-  Not, 

4  ariiiciXMri^**  inust  be  OOIUtru«l  4tj 

adverb  miter  ;^ftiitiv«. 
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mines  in  that  range,  eoiue  of  which  tlie  Picres  and  Odonianti 
work,  but  the  greatef  part  of  them  are  possessed  by  the  Satrce. 
— Having  crossed  through  the  nations  inhabiting  higher  up  113 
la  the  north  of  the  Pangieus,  nanic!v»  the  Paeonimis,  Doberes,  ' 
and  PceopLTe,  he  pursued  his  marcli  westward,  till  he  came 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  to  the  city  of  Eion,  over 
which  Boge$,  of  whom  I  have  but  just  now  made  mention, 
being  still  ahve,  was  governor.  Ihis  land  around  mount 
PangKUs  is  called  Phyllis ;  it  stretches  westward  to  the  bank 
of  the  rivex  Angites,  which  falls  into  the  Strymon ;  southward 
it  stretches  to  the  Strymon  itself,  in  whose  honour  the  magi 
performed  service,  sacriticing  white  horses*, — Having  per- 114 
formed  those^  and  many  other  magic  ceremonies  besides,  to 
the  river,  they  proceeded  by  the  Nine  Ways  in  Edonia,  over 
the  bridges  which  the^^  found  thrown  across  the  Strymon* 
^VHien  they  heard  that  the  place  was  called  the  Nine  Ways, 
they  there  buried  alive  that  number  of  the  sons  and  virgin 
daughters  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  Persian  usage  to  bury  alive; 
for  I  understand  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  in  her 
old  age»  buried  fourteen  sons  of  illustrious  Persians  on  her 
own  behalf^,  in  order  to  shew  her  gratitude  to  the  deity  said 
to  he  uiuIlt  ground, 

Wlien  the  army  advanced  from  the  Strymon,  they  found  to  H^ 
the  west  a  shore,  where  they  passed  by  Argilus,  a  Grecian 
town"',  situate  in  that  quarter;  this  territory,  as  well  as  that 
higher  up,  is  called  Bisaltia.  From  thence,  having  on  their 
left  hand  the  bay  near*  tlie  temple  of  Neptune,  they  marched 
athwart  a  plain  called  Syleum,  and  passing  by  Stagirum,  a 
Grecian  town,  reached  Acanthus;  taking  with  them  each  of 
the  above  nations,  and  of  those  residing  around  mount  Pan- 
gieus,  together  with  the  others  1  have  before  enumerated*; 
tliose  who  dwelt  near  the  sea,  they  made  to  serve  aboard  the 
fleet ;  those  above  the  sea,  they  made  to  follow  on  foot.  This 
line  of  country,  by  which  Xerxes  marched  his  forces,  the 
Thracians  never  disturb  nor  sow,  but  venerate  greatly,  down 
to  my  time. — When  the  army  was  come  to  Acantfius,  the  H^ 
Persian  King  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  prepare  a  feast 


care  wu  tftken  tbat  the  blood  iboulJ  not 
coataminale  llie  water. 

e  M^  M*»r»f.  See  Matthi««  Cf. 
Gramm.  p.  895,  or  wet.  5d3. 

T  Muttliia*.  Gt.  Gmoim,  p.  617,  or 
•ect.  429.  4. 

«  .MaUhi«,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  896,  or 
sect.  664. 

9  S«e  chap.  106,  110,  fiic. 


n  hb  Lex*  Hjerod. 

after  imrnkXi^upr*, 

fivtt  ihe    fallowing  conatxiiciioa : 

Xumm^t  If  fit  rvTs^tj  "sacriiiciog  white 
hordes,  bo  that  their  blood  mighl  ftow 
ralo  the  river."  Larchcr  od  the  other 
Hand  uterts,  on  the  authoritv  of  Strabo, 
I  hit   in   these  ceremonies   the    greatest 


m 


:a,  VII.  11?^ 


for  him  S  and  presented  ihem  with  a  Medic  dre«js^  and  gtit 
them  praise,  seeing  that  they  were  ardent  for  the  war,  and 

117  hearing  the  details  of  the  excavation  *. — VAHiile  Xerxes  wm  at 
Acanthus,  it  happened  that  the  superintendent  of  the  caul, 
Artachaees,  diea  of  disease ;  he  was  much  respected  bjr  tb 
King,  and  was  of  the  race  of  the  Acha^mcnidie^  and  in  staturt 
the  tallest  of  the  Persians,  for  he  wai^ted  but  four  digits  of 
being  five  royal  cubits  high;  he  was  Hkewise  stronger  in  voice 
than  any  other  man  :  so  that^  Xerxes,  much  afBicted  by  hii 
loss,  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  and  buried  urilh 
great  pomp;  and  the  whole  army  nused  a  burrow  on  hi< 
grave.  To  this  Artachsees  the  Acanthians,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle,  perform  ceremonies,  as  to  a  hero,  invoking  hi* 
name.     King  Xerxes,  accordingly,  was  much  aflTccted  at  the 

1 18  death  of  Artachsees. — Those  of  the  Grecian  nations  who  rs 
ceived  the  army,  and  furnished  entertainments  for  Xerxes,  were 
driven  to  extreme  distress*;  so  much  so,  that  they  irrre 
obliged  to  forsake  their  homes ^;  for  Antipater,  the  sou  tif 
Orges,  a  most  respectable  citizen  *,  having  been  selected  f^^r 
the  purpose  by  the  Thasians,  when,  in  the  name  of  ^  dicir 
continental  towns,  they  received  and  feasted  Xerxes  oikI  fiii 
army,  proved  that  foyr  hundred  talents  of  silver  had  been 

119  expended  ^^  ^^^  bancjuet. — And  nearly  to  the  same  amount 
was  the  account  given  m  by  the  presidents  in  the  other  plttee«; 
for  the  entertainment,  wliich,  it  must  be  remembered  •,  was  or 
dered  long  beforehand,  and  prepared  with  much  care*,  was  of 
the  following  nature.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  they  he. 
the  heralds  proclaiming  around  the  Kings  orders^  the  cili 
divided  among  themselves  ^he  com  that  was  in  the  towTis, 
all  were  busy  for  several  months  in  making  wlieat  and  bar! 
flour  ^;  in  the  second  place,  they  fattened  cattle,  searclim^  for 


IS  of 


*  I  have  followed  Schwelgheuser'a 
ittttrpreUtloii :  "edixU,  {wi  indixit,)  eis, 
•e  MCpttio  iilonjm  euc  luurum/'  Sehw, 
Ltt.  H<r(iil,  Valckenaer's  explauaiion 
is  very  different:  "  atque  in  aroiconim 
jussit  liospttumaue  numemm  reCerri." 
Larcher  follows  V'alckenaer. 

?  *a\  T»  S^oyfiM  i.Mav»n,  equivaleol,  it 
seemSt  to  ««J  tri^J   tuS   i^uy/autrtt   &.»oi^tf 

"and  hearing  the  panicuiars  of  the 
excavation."  There  seems,  however,  to 
be  something  omitted  in  the  tsxt^  for 
instance,  turftwie  tJm. 

3  iSm  BtflM  .  . .  Smsf^m,  See  ACat- 
thix,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  622,  or  sect.  5^43. 

*  See  Matthla,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  643, 
or  aect.  442,  3. 

^  That  ia  to  aay,  that  thair  miaery 


compelled  them  to  eo  and  seel  tlietr  Atf- 
tunes  elsewhere.     LareKtr, 

^  Conatniclion  :  mr^  )ic^M(  ifnim  #f 
ftaXirrm  (}««i/^).  See  MattJua*,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  422,  or  sect.  289. 

7  ^rlf »  "  on  th«  behalf  of."  Matlte, 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  894. 

B  1  have  endeavoured  to  ^pte»  tfe 
•7«  of  the  teat,  which  »er««a  to  iccooal 
for  the  nagnificeiice  of  the  ftaaiia. 

adparnta."  Schutig.  Vrtt,  Lai,  AofldMr 
tfflniiation  might  be  giveo,  more  mk- 
Able*  I  think,  to  the  eontezt :  *•  aod  htH 
bu  tliem  (Ih^  difermt  lUMtwrn}  to  ti«  lf 
great  importaoce.*'     Ttamtvi^ 

I  The  flour  of  the  Greeks  wis  Mida 
by  hand  mills,  oonatatmg  of  s 
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the  best  that  could  be  purchased  '^  and  fed  land  aiKl  water 
fowl  in  houses  and  ponds^  for  the  feasting  of  the  aruiy ;  in 
the  third  place,  they  prepared  gold  and  silver  cups  and  ves- 
sels to  hold  the  wine  and  water ^,  together  with  all  the  other 
things  whicli  are  placed  on  the  table :  the  above  preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  the  King  himself  and  those  who 
sat  at  his  table;  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  no  other  prepara- 
Cioiis  were  made  beyond  the  contingency  of  provisions  im(H)sed 
on  ejich  country.  Wherever  the  army  ean>e,  there  was  a  tent 
ready  pitched,  in  whicli  Xerxes  himself  took  up  his  abode> 
while  the  rest  of  the  troops  remained  in  the  open  air.  When 
the  hour  of  supper  was  at  hand,  those  who  received  the  King 
were  full  of  busuiess;  but  the  guests,  when,  after  eating  their 
lill>  they  had  passed  the  night  in  the  place,  wrenched  up  the 
tent  the  follovnng  morning,  and  taking  away  every  thing  that 
could  be  moved,  so  departed,  leaving  nothing  iK-hind  them,  but 
carrying  away  all. — On  this  occasion  a  witty  remark  was  made  1520 
by  Megacreon,  an  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  who  advised  his 
fellow-citizens,  "  that  all  the  population,  both  men  and  women, 
**  should  go  to  their  temples,  sit  down  as  suppliants  of  the 
*•  gods,  lieseeching  that  for  the  future  they  would  still  remove 
**  one  half  of  the  calamities  that  threatened  their  country ; 
**  that  in  respect  to  what  was  gone  by  they  were  greatly 
"  indebted  to  them,  that  King  Xerxes  was  not  in  the  custom 
**  of  taking  food  twice  every  day  ;  for  had  commands  been  given 
*•  to  the  people  of  Abdera  to  prepare  a  dinner  in  a  similar 
**  manner  to  the  supper,  they  must  either  have  not  awaited 
**  the  arrival  of  Xerxes,  or  if  they  had  awaited  him,  have 
**  been  ground  down  most  miserably  of  all  inen."^  The  different 
nations,  accordingly,  though  much  oppressed,  yet  executed  the 
order  imposed  on  them. 

At  Acanthus  Xerxes  dismissed  from  his  presence  the  fleet  121 
on  their  voyage,  with  orders  to  the  admirals  to  lay  to  ^vith 
their  ships  at  Thcrma;  /  mean  the  Therma  situate  on  the 
Tliermrean  gulf,  and  from  which  that  bay  has  its  name:  for 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  shortest  way  by  that  town. 
For  from  Doriscus  as  far  as  Acantlius  the  troops  had  per- 
formed their  march  in  the  following  order.  Xerxes,  having 
divided  all  the  land  forces  into  three  bodies  %  gave  orders  to 


cone  of  hard  stone,  with  a  tort  of  i 
bble  cap  of  the  saline  maleri&l ;  tih«  <„ 
wu  placed  between  the  two  stoci«9» 
■ml  tne  upper  odc  wis  driYen  rouod 
by  meaoi  of  two  levenw  One  of  lhe*e 
nillx.  of  very  higH  aDtiouity,  »  still  to 
be  leen  at  Lcucadia  (hod.  StA.  Maura); 
other*  of  the  tamo  kind  have  likewise 
VOL.  II. 


bc«n  found  in  the  Neapolitan  excavations 
at  the  fool  of  Vesuviu*.     Trandat. 

'^  (JonftructioD  :  t|ii^MiM*rtt  rk  «itA- 
Xrrra  (ktTi)  rtf^mt,  "  foi  money.** 

v^  t2r»it»ri ;  see  p»  '254,  tmut  4,  of  the 
first  volume  of  thit  work. 

4  See  \[atthix^.  Ijr.  Uramm.  p.  589. 
Of  sect,  4 13, 06»,  4.  sifttb  pangraph.  The 
2  A 
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one  of  them  to  take,  together  with  the  fleet,  the  road  along 
the  sea  shore;  over  this  division,  accordingly,  Mardonius  and 
Masistes  were  coninianders ;  another  of  the  three  divisions 
proceeded  on  their  march  inland,  commanded  by  Tritan- 
ttechmes  and  Gergis ;  while  the  third  body,  with  which  was 
Xerxes  himself,  marched   midway  between  the   two  others^ 

122  and  had  for  leaders  Snierdomenes  and  Megabyzus.— The 
fleet,  accordingly,  when  it  had  been  dismissed  by  Xerxe*, 
and  had  navigated  through  the  canal  at  Athos,  leading  to  the 
hay*  on  whiclr  stand  the  towns  of  Assa,  Piloros,  Singus,  and 
Sarta;  having  taken  troops  from  those  towns  likewise,  they 
stood  on  ^  for  the  Tbermtean  gulf;  and  doubling;  ArapeUu, 
the  Toronjean  foreland,  passed  by  the  following  Greek  cities, 
from  which  they  took  vessels  and  men;  Torona,  Galepsus^ 
Sermyla,  Mecyberna,  Olynthus ;  all  wliich  country  is  caUed 

123  Sithonia* — Xerxes's  fleet  now  stretched  across  from  Cape  Am- 
pelus  to  the  Cape  Canastfeum,  which  point  projects  out  the 
farthest  of  all  Pallene;  in  this  quarter  they  took  vesseb  nod 
hands  from  Potidiea,  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  i^ga,  Therainbua, 
Sciona,  Mcnda,  and  Sana'.  For  those  are  the  cities  belong- 
ing  to  the  modern  Pallene,  anciently  called  Phlegra,  Having 
coasted  by  this  country  also,  they  steered  for  the  appoiDtea 
place,  taking  reinforcements  likewise  from  the  to^i^Tis  near 
Pallene,  and  bordering  on  the  Thenna?an  bay;  of  which  the 
names  are  these,  Lipaxus,  Combeira,  Lisa?,  Gigonos,  Campsat 
Smila,  i^nea;  the  territory  of  those  towns  is  called  even  to 
this  day  Crosscea.  Fi*om  vlEnea,  with  which  I  finisslied  my 
enumeration  of  the  towns,  the  course  of  the  fleet  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thermtean  gulf  and  the  Mygdonian  territory. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  tlie  appointetl  place,  ThermOy  at 
Sindus,  a  city,  and  Chalestra,  on  the  banks  of  the  lirer 
Axius,  which  skirts  the  Mygdonian  territory,  and  that  of 
BtJttifeis,  of  which  latter  country  a  narrow  tract  near  the  set 
is  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Ichnaj  and  Pella. 

124  The  naval  troops,  accordingly,  waiting  for  the  Ktngy  co- 
ramped  *  in  this  quarter  about  the  river  Axius  and  the  town 
of  Therma,  and  the  other  places  between  the  city  and  the 
river.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  and  the  land  forces  marched  from 
Acanthus,  cutting  across  the  land^  with   the  intention  of 


author    follows    the    reading,    h    rfut 

^  The  Singitjc  gulf. 

^  i^ku  Jk^ttfiiitH*  MatUiiflB,  Gr.  Gnin. 
p.  857,  or  sect.  559,  b. 

7  Th«  Sana  is  very  di^erent  from  that 
mentioned  Ingher  up,  c.  22. 

^  That  i$  to  say»  no  doubt  they  hauled 


their  ships  on  dry  land,  mid  encampid 
theisMlves  on  shore.  See  p.  67,  Dole  Sr 
of  this  volume.     Tramtut, 

9  ri*f  fttfiyumf  'TiiftMfw  riff  A**  :  Cbtt 
11  denominated  by  Schweiglueuser^ "  min 
coaitructio.'"  It  Ls  equivalent  to  rm^»^ 
«^v  fugiymutn  Hi*.  Sec  MaMhue,  Gr* 
Gramni.  p.  643,  or  mcU  442,  ».  Thtcz* 
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proceeding. to  Therma.  He  advanced  across  the  territory  of 
Piponia  and  Crestonc,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Echeidorus, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  country  of  tlie  Crestonians,  flows 
athwart  the  territory  of  the  Mygdonians,  and  discharges  its 
waters*  near  the  swamp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Axius. — 
As  he  was  proceeding  in  this  direction,  Hons  fell  upon  hisl^ 
camels  which  were  used  for  carrying  the  provisions ;  coming 
down  at  nights,  and  forsaking  their  lairs,  the. lions  touclied 
nothing  else,  whether  Ijeast  or  man,  but  attacked  the  camels 
only.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  cause 
that  impelled  the  lions,  Vef raining  from  the  other  animals,  to 
fall  U|>on  the  camels,  a  beast  which  they  had  never  before  seen 
nor  made  trial  of. — There  are,  however,  in  those  auartersl26 
abundance  of  lions  and  wild  bulls,  the  horns  of  which  are  of 
exceeding  length,  and  are  imported  into  Greece  ;  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lions  are  the  Nestus,  a  river  which  Hows  tlirough 
Abdera,  and  the  Achelous,  which  flows  thi*ough  Acarnania: 
for  no  where  eastward  of  the  Nestus  does  one  see  in  the  fore 
part  of  Europe*  a  liun,  nor  in  the  rest  of  the  continent  west 
of  the  Achefous;  they  breed  only  in  the  tract  between  those 
streams. — When  Xerxes  was  arrived  at  Thermo,  he  there  127 
commanded  his  army  to  halt;  and  the  troops  encamping 
occupied  the  following  space  along  the  sea :  beginning  from 
the  town  of  Thcmia  and  Mygdonia  the  camp  extendea  as  far 
OS  the  rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon,  which,  mingling  their 
streams  in  one  channel,  serve  as  a  boundary  to  Bottifeis  and 
Macedonia.  In  these  countries,  accordingly,  the  barbarians 
encamped.  Of  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  the  Echeidorus, 
which  comes  down  from  the  country  of  the  Crestonians,  was 
the  only  one  that  was  not  sufficient  for  the  troops,  but  was 
drunk  Jry*. 

Xerxes,  perceiving  from  Therma  the  Thessalian  mountains,  128 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  are  of  enormous  shv^  and  under- 
standing there  was  a  narrow  gorge  between  them,  by  which 
the  Peneus  runs,  and  hearing  that  in  that  quarter  was  the 
road  leading  into  Thessaly,  wished  to  go  on  board  a  ship,  and 
see  the  embouchure  of  the  river ;  as  he  intended  to  march  his 
troops  athwart  the  Macedonians  that  dwell  in  the  upper  parts, 
to  the  country  of  the  Perrhacbi,  along  the  city  of  Gonnus ;  for 


prmton,  rifttuf  or  wif^tnHm  iUi>,  Bigni-  mar  ihs  marth  whiek  it  near  that  riv^r" 

Bti,  to  enter  upon  a  road.     Seknrid,  Gr,  <  rnt  tfttrf*^tt  Ew^iM-Jif.     MattHtc, 

C«Tiii,  X^j.  Gr.  Gramni,  p,  3i#5,  or  sect.  270,  a. 

*  Supply  Slmf  or    fiv^ut  after  l^tlw.  DerodotuA  means  that  pari  of  Europe 

Lajrcber  translates,   '*et  sc  jette  dan*  which  is  oeareat  to  Aaia.    Sefamg.hit, 

I'Axius    pres    du  marals  qui  est    prH  Htrtnl, 

de  ce  denre:"  and  fatU  into  iht  Axiui  '  Supply  ««ri  ^»i^. 
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l>eing  thus  puUctl,  performed  both  one  and  the  same  acdon, 
(ill  uhicli  their  account  does  not  appear  probable  to  me.  but 
maj  so  to  another^,)  for  tliey  fell  on  their  knees,  and  from 
that  time  have  continued  to  preserve  the  same  posture^* 
This  therefore  was  what  they  declare  the  Athenians  to  have 
done  ;  whereas  the  /l^gincta*,  according  to  their  own  account^ 
having  an  inklinfr  that  the  Athenians  were  about  to  leiul  an 
expedition  against  them,  besouglit  the  Argians  to  Ik>  in 
readiness  to  assist  them  ;  that,  accordingly,  at  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  made  tlK»  descent  upon  /Egina®,  the  Argians 
arrived  to  their  assistance,  and  having  crossed  over  from 
Epidauriis  to  the  island,  unknown^  to  the  Athenians,  fell  upon 
them  unexpectedly,  having  cut  o4f  the  retreat  to  their  vessel*; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  thunder  and  earthquake  occurred 
87  to  increase  their  terror^ — The  above  accoimt  is  given  by  the 
ArginnT^  as  well  as  by  the  j^gineta^.  It  is  likewise  allowed  by 
the  Athenians  even,  as  far  as  regards  the  circumstance  of  only 
one  of  their  number  escaping  Ijack  to  Attica,  except  that  the  Ar- 
gians asser!,  that  it  was  m  consequence  of  their  aestroyiiig  the 
Attic  army,  that  the  one  only  survivetl ;  whereas  the  Athenians 
assert,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  divine  vengeance*,  and  that 
even  that  one  did  not  escape  death,  but  was  destroyed  in  the 
following  manner.  For  coming  to  Athens,  he  gave  tidings  of 
the  calamity ;  when  the  wives  of  the  men  sent  on  the  expedi- 
tion against  i^gina,  hearing  what  had  happened,  and  indignant 
that  he  alone  should  be  saved  out  of  the  whole  number,  crowded 
around  the  man,  and  pricking  him  with  the  hooks^  of  their  gar- 
ments, asked  him  each  w^here  her  husband  was,  In  this  man- 
ner they  relate  the  man  died  :  and  that  this  action  of  the  women 
appeared  to  the  Athenians  still  more  deplorable  than  the  cahi- 
mity  itself,  and  as  they  could  not  punish  them  in  any  other 
manner,  they  made  them  change  their  dress  for  the  Ionian  ;  for 
previously  to  that,  the  Athenian  women  used  the  Dorian 
costume,  which  is  extremely  similar  to  the  Corinthian :  they 
changed  it  therefore  for  the  linen  vest,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  not  have  need  of  any  Jiooks* ;  that  dress  however  is  not 


^  Literally,  f^  ^ginete  $tate»  &c. 
*'  Myttig  tbttigH  not  creaible  to  me,  but  so 
perhaps  tA  another," 

7  ItmrtKiu*  wft*  ii;^«vra.  See  Wat- 
Lhic  Gr.  Giftinin.  p.  !433«  or  secL  604  ', 
aod  p.  a40.  or  sect.  552,  L 

6  Undeniland  tnwt*  with  Alynuimi* 
WtsuL 

9  Xmhtv  tm^v^mi.  See  Matthic.  Gr. 
Gmznm.  p.  B40,  or  wci.  562.  '2, 

1  yttit^m  ubrMtt  "  illif  exlUU»e." 

i  Supply,  after  Imfutiw  tmfitigmpTtt 


■*  I'he  Dorian  dress  of  th  r  i  - 
cotiiusled  of  a  garment  wiihc 

the  tort  part  of  which  was  i      j 

ihe  hinder  by  a  hook  on  •ach  shoulder  : 
if  we  may  juHge  from  the  andcDt  &la(uef, 
those  books  were  not  unhke  the  fasten- 
tD|:s  used  in  the  !^]fteves  of  our  shxrt«» 
commonly  called  siuds.     Tramtat, 

*  The  loninn  drejw  was  with  sleevei. 
therefore  the  hooka  meniioficd  in  the  pre* 
ceding nol«  were  nolnecewity.  Trmmiat, 
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in  fact  ^  originally  Ionian,  but  Parian ;  since  all  the  ancient 
female  costuiiies  of  the  Greeks  were  prccisvely  the  same  as  that 
wre  call  now  the  Dorian.—/^  is  saut^  that,  in  eonsttjuencc  of  88 
tins,  a  custom  was  instituted  lM>th  among  the  Argians  and  the 
jEgineta?,  which  holds  to  the  present  day,  that  the  hooks 
should  be  made  one  half  Ir^rger  than  the  customary  size  at 
that  time,  and  that  the  Momen  should  princijially  dedicate 
hooks  in  the  temple  of  those  deities;  likewise  that  nothing 
whatever  from  Attica  should  be  brought  into  the  sacred  pre^ 
cinct»  not  even  a  piece  of  earthenware,  but  that  it  shoulcl  be 
enacted  for  the  future,  that  thev  should  drtnk  in  those  places 
out  of  cups®  made  m  the  country-  Hence  both  the  women 
of  the  Argians  and  those  of  the  jtlginetsp  fmm  that  date"'  in 
conformity  with  their  hatred  to  the  Athenians,  have  worn 
down  even  to  my  time  hooks  larger  than  before. 

Tlie  origin  of  the  hostility  existing  in  the  Athenians  against  89 
the  iEginetaj  was  such  as  has  been  describetl.  The  Tlieban* 
having,  accordingly,  at  this  period  called  them  to  their  assist^ 
ance,  the  ^Egineta*,  remembering  what  had  taken  place  in 
respect  of  the  statues,  went  eagerly  to  the  help  of  the  Ba?t>- 
tians.  They,  therefore,  laid  waste  the  shores  of  Attica  :  but  as 
the  Athenians  were  preparing  to  ntarch  against  then),  they 
received  an  oracle  from  Delphi,  '"  that  they  must  wait  for 
"  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  insult  committed  on  them 
**  by  the  .Eginetfie,  and  in  the  thirty-first  year,  after  rearing  a 
"  temple  to  Ajax,  commence  a  war  against  them,  when  tliey 
*'  would  succeeii  to  their  wish  ;  whereas,  if  they  immediately 
"  took  the  iield,  they  would  themselves  in  the  mean  while  suffer 
*^  much,  though  at  tlie  same  time  they  would  perform  much ; 
**  at  last  however  they  would  subdue  /Egina.*^  When  the 
Athenians  heard  this  oracle  reported  to  them,  they  reared  to 
Aja\  that  temple  that  now  stands  on  the  market*place ;  but 
they  could  not  brook  to  hsten  to  the  necessity  of  delaying 
thirty  years  *,  having  suffered  such  insults  at  the  hands  of  the 
.'E^netse. — As  they  were  preparing  for  vengeance,  an  obstacle,  90 
arisw  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  came  in  their  way.  For 
the  Lacedaemonians,  having   understood  the  proceedings  of 


*  ^ittiiXiym  j^fimftivurt,  "  if  we  speak 
tbe  tmtb/' 

^  The  x^(*t  was  a  va*e  gtacrally 
used  to  hold  boiled  gram,  which  was 
offered  l>eforti  I  he  iraagc  of  some  god. 
Boiled  ^^rain  is  at  the  prescul  day  of- 
feretl  at  the  alur  in  tlm  (jreck  churches. 
IMTticularly  those  :$ituate  in  the  irilda  of 
Arcadia.     Trumlot, 


"  ab  illo  inde  tempore  tx  eonteutione 
cum  AtUeniLiisibus,  ad"  &c,  Schiefi^, 
Vert.  ImI.  "  Ex  lanta  cum  Ath*?i*i- 
ensibus  cdnlentione :  cajTying  their 
haired  towards  the  Atbetiian»  so  far, 
that."     Ittrchfr,  (torn  Stqth.  Thii.  Gr, 

B  CoDSlructioD :  §vm  ktUx*^*  AmtV' 
tm.*Tt(  (did  not  brook  to  hear)  Inut  xt**'* 
«•«    itmurtvt),    «r.    T#if     A^ 


T   I*   T< 


tftf  »»    A/nMNwy,      Irurx***  ^C. 


Tgif 


Ati^i' 
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the  Aiciiia'ouida?  with  the  Pythia,  und  those  of  the  P^^thiai 
with  themselves  and  the  Pisistratida?,  felt  a  double  sorrow; 
first,  because  they  had  tlriven  out  of  their  homes  men  wh 
were  connected  with  them  by  hospitality ;  and  secondly^  be- 
cause, though  they  had  acted  in  that  manner,  no  gratitude 
appeared  to  be  felt  towards  them  by  the  Athenians,  Add  to 
these  reasons  likewise,  that  the  oracles  urged  them  on,  declar- 
ing that  many  and  dire  calamities  would  befal  them  from  the 
part  of  the  Athenians,  oracles  with  which  they  were  previ- 
ously unaccjuainted,  but  which  they  had  just  then  learnt, 
Cleomenes  naving  brought  them  to  Sparta.  These  oracles 
Cleomenes  had  obtained  out  of  the  acropolis  of  the  Athenians; 
the  Pisistratida?  had  ft>rmerly  been  in  possession  of  them,  and 
when  they  withdrew  had  left  them  in  the  temple;  and  being 
91  thus  left  Ibehind,  Cleomenes  had  seized  them. — At  thisperioo, 
when  the  Lacedaeratmians  had  obtained  the  oracles,  and  saw 
the  Athenians  were  increasing  in  power,  and  not  inclined 
pay  obedience  to  them,  taking  into  consideration  that  if  the 
Attic  nation  remaineil  free  it  would  become  of  equal  weight 
with  their  own,  wherean  if  it  was  oppressed  by  tyranny  it 
would  be  feeble,  and  ready  to  obey :  considering,  I  say,  each 
of  these  things,  they  sent  for  Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  from 
Sigeum  on  the  Hclles|X)nt,  to  which  place  the  Pisistratidae  had 
Bed.  When  Hippias,  according  to  the  invitation,  had  eome 
to  them,  they  sent  also  for  ambassadors  from  the  rest  of  therr 
confederates,  to  whom  the  Spartans  spoke  as  follows :  "  Friends 
*'  and  allies,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  ourselves  acted* 
**  unjustly  ;  for  induced  by  lying*  oracles  we  have  driven  from 
*'  their  country  men  strictly  bound  to  us  by  hospitality*  and 
'*  who  had  unaertaken  to  keep  Athens  subject  to  ourselves,  and 
*'  we  have  delivered  the  state  into  the  hands  of  an  ungrateful 
**  people,  a  people,  who,  when  freed  by  our  means  they  began 
*'  to  lift  up  their  heads,  have  insulted  and  driven  away  our- 
"  selves  and  our  king^  and  gathering  self-conceit,  increase  in 
*'  strength',  as  full  well  their  neighbours,  the  Boeotians  and 


9  See  Matthiff.  Gr.  Grarom,  p.  829, 
or  sect.  547,  2- 

1  si/3}iiX««  occurs  in  i.  75,  where  it 
evidently  lignifies  ambnguous,  not  faUe, 
M  the  oradc  woa  in  one  sense  fulnllect. 
1&  this  pu»age  however  it  tnust,  ac- 
cordiog  tci  the  conteil,  be  taken  in 
tho  sense  of  false.  This  word  is  gene- 
rally  used  of  base  gold,  and  indeed  of 
any  adulterated  wares.  Larchcr  quotes 
the  Scholfasi  on  Anstophunes.  vers.  168, 
of  the  Birds,  who  states  that  lite  Athe- 
niftos  marked  the  base  coins  with  the 


letter  x*  catling  them  ^^//I^JUs  ttfd*^ 
but  the  custom  aAerwards  prevailed  of 
changing  ;^i^i|X«  into  ni^nXa^  for  the 
softness  of  the  pronuociation.    TTmuial. 

'  %J\mTt  ^ufsf  mS^nrm.  Two  inter- 
pretations arc  given  of  ta^At ,  ta$»f,  r<« 
Hown,  and  ivlj-opiniatidtiev^ ;  the  last  I 
have  adopte<ij  after  Schneider,  who 
lenders  W|a*  fi^«r,  "  eiatat  DtinirJ- 
Stoh  bekommen/*  ml^dfwm  U  Itkewiae 
taken  by  some  in  the  sense  of 
increasing  in  self-conceit ;  by  ol 
increasing  iii  power. 
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Chalcideond,  have  learnt,  and  as  others  likewise  will  soon 
learn,  if  they  fail  to  take  gooil  counael'.  As  in  what  we 
"  have  done  we  have  erred,  let  us  now  endeavour,  in  admin- 
**  istering  the  remedy,  with  your  assistance  to  punish  them. 
"  Indeed  for  that  purpose  we  have  sent  for  Hippia^.,  who  is 
**  before  you*,  and  have  called  you  yourselves  from  your  cities, 
"  to  the  end  that  by  common  consent,  and  with  a  confederate 
"  army,  we  may  take  him  back  to  Athens,  and  restore  to  him 
**  that  of  which  wc  also  have  deprived  him." 

So  spoke  the  Spartans :  the  majority  of  the  confederates  did  92 
not  approve  of  this  discourse,  but  they  all  held  their  peace, 
excepting  Soaicles  of  Corinth,  who  sjK)ke  as  follows : — '*  Surely  1 
**  the  firmament  will  sink  beneath  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
"  take  its  place  aloft  above  the  sky ;  mankind  will  have  their 
"  dwelling  in  the  sea,  and  the  fishes  where  heretofore  mankind  ; 
**  now  that  you  Lacedaemonian £$,  abolishing  democracies,  pre- 
**  pare  to  restore  tyrannies  in  the  cities  ;  tnan  which  notl>ing 
**  IS  there  more  unjust  among  men,  nothing  more  cruel.  For 
**  if  of  a  truth  it  appears  to  you  advantageous  that  the 
**xities  should  be  rulad  by  tyrants,  begin  by  Appointing  one 
**  over  yourselves,  and  then  seek  to  place  them  over  others ! 
**  But  now,  inexperienced  as  you  are  of  tyrants,  and  watching 
**  with  the  greatest  fear  and  anxiety  lest  that  form  of  govern- 
**  Hient  should  arise  in  Sjiarta,  you  hold  it  of  little  jm]x>rtance 
**  that  your  allies  should  be  subject  thereto*.  Were  you 
**  experienced  yourselves  of  tyrants,  as  we  aix*,  you  would 
**  be  able  to  form  a  better  opmion^  on  the  subject  than  you 
**  now  liave. — For  formerly  the  constitution  of  the  Corin-  2 
**  thians  was  this :  it  was  an  oligarchy,  and  those  oligarchs'', 
**  called  the  Bacchia<Ia?,  swayed  the  city  ;  they  gave  and  took 
"  in  marriage  only  from  their  own  family-  Ampbion,  who 
**  wi«  one  of  those  men,  had  a  daughter  halt,  whose  name 
**  was  Labda^;  as  none  of  the  Baccbiada*  would  marry  her, 


4 


3  Aftm^Trnt,  "  (|ui  recta  nun  ioieriDt 
eonsilift/'  Schtv^ig,  Vert.  Lat.  "If 
they  cifTend  nevef  so  lilUe  thai  na- 
tion." Lorfhrr*  Matlhia;  give*  a  very 
different  Imnslatioa  (mm  either  of  the 
above;  *•  intclli|afet  »e  peccassc."  Sec 
Malthia*.  Ur.  Gmmxn.  p.  829,  or  lect. 
•548, 

«    r/*^    rt    rtr  'litwtmw,   **  thit    man, 

*  ConstnictloD :  VK^a^^^SWi  (r«vr« 
^vtWu)  U  Ttui  ^v/t^x**^  '  **  y°^  think 
»l  of  no  importance  thai  such  a  form  of 
IjoTemmeot  «houlcl  h\\  In  ihr  rnnfe- 
aeralet/'     Schoeidvr  translafes,  "  you 


acl  quite  olherwiie  with  respect  to  ti*a 
confederate!."  Sec  Schneid.  Gr.  Germ. 
Lex.  voc.  wmfaxt***-  Schweigheuaer 
translates,  "  iadig-tie  cum  M>ciis  agitis.'* 
Sehweig*  F#rj,  LmI. 

0  Construction:  iJ^trt it rtfftfidxktfimt 
(the  verb  fjt«»  Heing,  1  think,  lakuu  here 
in  the  sense  of  pt^'iff,  although  there  is 
no  negative )  y^tifuit  Afttiutmt  ^i  mimu 
4«f  «?»  The  words  rtyi^.  ytttpm*  sig- 
nify ••  to  think."     Soj)h.  CKd.  Col.  1151. 

f  ami  »Z**t  (tl  iX$y(x**'f*  SmMj^smim 
mmXiifitft,  tnfi*f  rjtr  rtX/r.  See  Schweig. 
NoL 

^  Xifiht  was  the  cirigiri.it  name  of  the 
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*  Aetioo,  the  son  of  Echecras,  took  her  to  wife ;  he  was  of 
'  tlie  canton  of  Petra,  but  by  extraction  a  Lapith,  and  de- 

*  scended  from  Cceneiis.  As  he  had  no  children,  either  bv 
'  this  woman,  or  by  any  other ^,  he  went  to  Delphi,  to  consult 

*  respecting  a  progeny.  Immediately  as  he  enterecU  the 
'Pythia  addressed  him  in  these  words:  '  Action,  none  h 

*  *  Hours  thee,  worthy  of  miich  honour  though  thou  art ;  La" 
'  '  is  big*  and  will  a  crag  bring  forth  ;  and  the  crag  shall  falJ 
'  '  on  the  dcsjK»ts,  and  cliasten  Corinth.''  This  oracle  pro- 
'  nounced  to  Action  was  perchance  reported  to  the  Bac- 
'  chiadae,  to   whom   one   previously    pronounced    respect! 

*  Corinth  was  uninteJIigible,  alluding  to  the  same  thing 

*  that  given  to  Action,  and  saying  thus:  'An  eagle  in  ti 
'  ' rocks ^  is  big;    and   she  shall   bring  forth  a  lion  stron^ 
*'devourer  of  flesh,  who   shall   relax   the   joints  of   many. 

*  '  On  this  brood  welJ,  Corintliians,  you  who  dwell  around 
r  fc  fjjjp  Pirene  and  in  frowning  Corinth." — This  oracle,  which, 
'  as  I  have  said,  had  been  previously  given  to  the  Bacchiadae. 
'  was  inexplicable  to  them ;  but  now,  when  they  learnt  th 
'  which  had  been  pronounced  to  Action,  they  instantly  co 

*  prehended  the  former  one  likewise,  as  it  was  consonant  wit 

'  that  given  to  Action.    But,  although  they  understood  it*  they 

*  reniained  tpnet\  having  the  intention  of  putting  to  death 

*  the  progeny   that  was  about  to  be  born   to  Action.     As 

*  sot])n  therefore  as  the  woman  was  delivered,  they  sent  ten 

*  of  their  own  number  to  the  place  where  Action  dwelt,  in 
'  order  to  put  the  infant  to  death.  On  their  arrival  at  Petra, 
'  having  entered  the  vestibule  of  Action,  they  asked  for  the 

*  baby ;    and   Labda,   knowing  nothing  of  tiie  purpose 

*  which  they  had  come,  and  fancying  that  it  was  out  of 

*  affectionate  feeling  towards  the  father  tliat  they  asked  for 

*  the  child,  brought  him  forth,  and  laid  him  in  the  arms 

*  one  of  them.     1  should  have  observed,  that  on  the 
'  they  hatl  resolved  that   the  first  of  them  should  take  the 

*  child,  and  dash  it  to  the  ground.     While  Labda  was  bring- 

*  ing  forward  and  giving  the  child,  it  providentially  smiled  on 


letter*  since  called  Lambda.  Larcher 
shews,  by  several  examples,  that  it  wu 
not  unfrequeDt  among  the  Grecians  to 
give  iodividuaU,  as  nickAames«  the 
names  of  \\\q  letters  of  the  alphabet* 
^  This  iienlence  i*  *Hniivalcnt  to  U  ti 

irsriif  lyininr*,  ConccTiilojf  the  sup- 
piession  of  the  llrst  «w3)  in  mUher — Ni*r — 
fU'T,  4C€  IMatlhiH-;  Cc.  Gramm,  p,  932^ 
or  sect.  602. 

'  ly  Tir^wrf  11  Duties  to  the  hamlet  of 


Petra.  whert  .\etioa  rcsideJ.    Tlie  a« 
biguity  cannot  tv  Iransferretl  to  a 
lation.     Lnrcker. 

°  Conslrnction :    J;i|;«t  (rfi«r 
see  c.<13,)  i»  nrfy^j.  See  \'i.  '"'ffj 

note  57.    See.  nowever,  J\( 
Gramm.  p.  883,  nr  sect.  4^7  7. 
to  whirh,  t^,^*  h  wvxh  ^'  equivaitm 
tj^Uf  n*vx,»ts,  which  is  equivalent  to  J 
•fvxm'     Sie  MAtthia:*,  Gr.  Gr4ioui.  p» 
933.  or  sect*  604. 
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**  the  roan  wlio  had  taken  it ;  when  he  perceived  this,  a  certain 
**  feeling  of  pity  withheld  him  from  slaying  the  babe,  and>  moved 
*'  with  compassion,  he  delivered  him  over  to  the  second,  who 
•'  did  the  same  to  the  third  ;  thus  the  infant  was  handed  over 
"  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  ten,  none  bein^  willing  to  murder 
•*  it.  Returning  therefore  the  child  to  its  mother,  and  going  out, 
**  they  stood  at  the  door-way,  and  began  to  rail  at  one  another, 
**  each  accusing  his  neighbour,  but  chiefly  the  first  receiver  of 
**  the  child,  because  he  had  not  acted  according  to  their  resolu- 
*'  tion.    At  last,  after  some  time,  they  resolved  again  to  enter, 
*'  and  all  take  some  share  in  the  murder, — But  the  fates  had  4 
*'  determined    that   cjJamity   tihould    spring    up   in    Corinth 
**  through  Action's  progeny ;  for  Labda,  who  was  standing 
*'  near  tlie  same  door,  likewise  overheard  all ;  and  fearing  that 
*'  they  might  repent,  and,  once  more  taking  her  babe,  put  it  to 
^  death,  carried  it  away,  and  hid  it  in  a  place  which  appeared 
"  to  her  the  most  difficult  to  find,  namely,  in  a  hin^,  con- 
**  vinced  that  if  they  returned  and  came  to  search,  they  would 
"  pry   into   every   corner ;    which,  in   fact,  did    take   place. 
**  When,  having  gone  in  and  made  a  search,  they  coulil  not 
"  find  the  child,  they  resolved  to  go  back,  and  to  say  to  those 
*'  that  had  sent  them,  '  that  they  had  done  all  what  they  had 
**  commanded/     They  accordingly  returned,  and  made  that 
**  report. — Subsequently  Action's  son  grew  up,  and,  in  conse-  5 
**  quence  of  his  escaping  this  danger,  the  name  of  Cypselus  was 
*'  given  to  him,  from  the  bin.     Cypselus  having  reached  to 
*'  mao'*s  estate,  and  consulted  the  oracle,  an  ambiguous  answer 
'*  was  given  to  him  at  Delphi,  in  obedience  to  which  he  laid 
"  hands  on  Corinth,  and  held  it  under  his  }>ower.    The  oracle 
'*  was  this :    *  Happy  this  man  Avho  now  descends  into  my 
"  'mansion:  Cypselus,  Action's  son,  king  of  famed  Corinth; 
**  *  himself  and  his  sons ;  yet  not  the  sons  of  his  sons/     Such 
"  accordingly  was  the  oracle ;  and  Cypselus,  having  obtained 
**  the  tyranny,  shewed  himself  such  as  1  am  now  going  to 
*'  describe :  many  of  the  Corinthians  did  he  exile ;  many  did  he 
"  deprive  of  their  property ;  and  very  many  more  still  of  life. — 
*'  Cypselus  having  ruled  thirty  years,  and  ended  life  in  pros-  q 
**  perity  "*,  his  son  Pcriander  became  his  successor  in  the  ty^ 
**  ranny.     Periander  accordingly,  at  first,  shewed  himself  of 
"  a  milder  disposition  than  his  father;  but  after  he  had  commu- 
"  nicated,  by  means  of  ambassadors,  with  Thrasybulus,  tyrant 
**  of  Miletus,  he  became  far  more  bloody  and  murderous  evei> 


>  mm^lXn  fiigaifiet  likewise  a  bee-hivt  t 

it  iBe»ns  a  cbcst  ia   ibis  place,   as  is 

proved  by  the  chest  dediealed  at  Olym- 

pia  in  Juno't  triple,  by  the  Cyp«cluir« 

VOL.  It. 


and  of  which  Ptusanioa  gtvet  ft  prolix 
dcscnpUon. 

*  hm^X'^tvtt  T«  ^*»  i2,  i,  e, "  haviDf 
succesafuHy  wore  the  web  of  lift." 
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**  than  Cypselus ;  for  sending  a  herald  to  Thrasybulus,  be 
"  enquired  what  was  the  surest  policy  he  could  adopt ^  in 
**  order   to  govern   most   securely.     Thrasybulus    took   the 
"  person  who  came  to  him  from  Periander  out  of  the  capital ; 
**  and  coming  to  some  arable  land  which  was  sown,  passed 
**  with  him  through  the  corn,  cxaniioing  and  cross-examining 
**  the  herald  on  his  coming  from  Corinth ,  and  meanwhile  cut 
"  off  any  of  the  ears  that  he  happened  to  see  rising  above  the 
"  others ;  and  when  he  had  cut  tnem  off,  cast  them  aside,  till 
"  at  last  he  had  in  this  manner  destroyed  the  finest  and  tallest 
"  of  the  corn  :  having  passed  through  the  field,  he  sent  back 
**  the   herald  without  giving  him   any  answer.     When   the 
'*  herald  was  returned   to  Corinth,  Periander  was  anxious  to 
**  know  the  advice  of  Thra^ijbulus  ,•   but  the  messenger  de- 
**  clarotl,  that  Thrasybulus  had  made  him  no  answer;  and 
"  said,  that  he  was  astonished  at  the  sort  of  man  Periander 
**  had  sent  him  to,  since  he  was  mad,  and  wasted  his  own 
•'  property,  describing,  at  the  same  time,  what  he  had 
7  "  done  by  Thrasybulus. — Periander,  understanding  the  mea 
"  ing  of  the  action,  and  concluding  that  Thrasybulus  cou 
*'  selled  him  to  put  to  death  the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens^ 
**  forthwith  exercised  all  sorts  of  cruelties  toward  the  inhabit- 
**  ants ;  for  all  that  C}'pselus  liad  left  undone  in  the  way  of 
**  slaughter  and  exile,  Periander  completed*..  One  day  eyi 
**  he  stripped  all  the  Corinthian  women  of  their  garments, 
**  account  of  his  own  wife  Melissa,     For  having  sent  raesse 
*'  gers  to  the  Thesprotians  on  the  Acheron,  to  the  oracle  of  the 
*' dead,  there  to  consult  concerning  some  deposit  made  bj[ 
**  a  stranger,  Melissa  having  made  her  appearance,  dec 
*'  *  she  would  neither  shew  nor  tell  in  what  place  the  deposa 
*'  lay ;  for  that  she  was  chilly,  and  was  naked :  since  the  Ud( 
"  or  the  garments  that  had  been  buried  with  her  was  noneti 
*'  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  been  burnt ;  that  as  a  proof 
*'  Periander  that  what  she  said  was  true,  he  bad  placed  t 
*'  loaves  in  a  cold  oven."     When  this  was  reported  to  Perfi 
'*  ander,  (as  the  token  was  convincing  to  him,  since  he  bad 
**  communicated  with  Melissa  after  her  decease,)  he  accord^ 
"  ingly,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  embassy,  caused 
**  a  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  all  the  wives  of  the  Corin- 
"  thians  should  assemble  at  the  temple  of  Juno :  the  women 

doing*  I  make  UtU  observation,  bocauM 
I  see  that  this  paasagti  has  Iweii  traiis- 
lated,  ridiculouAiy  eaoagh,  "and 


i 


4  Literally,  "  by  establishing  what 
»ur«it  form  or  govemment  he  &hould 
rulft  bett." 

5  rfim  ii  equivalent  to  mvri.  The 
verb  ««-*xtiVuf,  in  the  sense  of  leaving 
off,  takes  the  aetiua  in  the  participle  : 
ty  g,  mwt^uirm  iftm*.  I  cea^e,  I  Itavc  off 


pletetl    whatever    Cypa«las,  by  kilKw 
come  and  banishing  otbera*  bad  kA?* 
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**  accordingly  went  as  to  a  festival,  clad  in  their  best  apparel ; 
**  and  Periandcr,  having  stationetl  for  the  purpose  his  guards, 
*'  stripped  them  all  alike,  both  free  women  and  servants,  and 
**  having  collected  the  dresses  in  an  excavation,  he  invoked 
**  Melissa*',  and  consumed  them.  Having  bo  done,  and  sent 
**  a  second  time,  the  ghost  of  Melissa  discovered  to  him  in 
**  what  spot  she  had  placed  the  pawn  of  the  stranger.  Such 
'*'  is  tyranny',  Laceaa?raonians,  and  of  such  works ;  hence 
**  wonder  seized  us  Corinthians,  even  when  first  we  beard 
**  that  you  had  sent  for  Hippias ;  but  now  indeed  we  wonder 
**  still  more  to  hear  you  hold  such  discourse ;  we  beseech  you 
**  in  the  name  of  tlic  Grecian  gods  not  to  establish  tyrannies 
**  in  the  cities ;  still  will*  you  not  cease,  but,  in  spite  of  what 
**  is  just,  attempt  to  restore  Hippias,  know  that  the  Corin- 
**  Uiians  at  least  will  not  give  you  their  approbation." 

So  spoke  Sosicles,  the  deputy  from  Corinth.  Hippias  re- 9$ 
plied  to  him,  invoking  the  siime  gods  as  the  other  had,  ''  that 
*'  of  a  surety^  Corinth,  most  of  all,  would  regret  the  Fisistra- 
**  tidap,  when  tlie  numbered  days  should  come  for  them  to 
**  be  oppressed  by  the  Athenians."  Hippias  answered  in 
those  words,  as  being  of  all  men  the  one  best  acquainted  with 
the  oracles.  The  rest  of  the  confederates  until  now  liad 
kept  themselves  quiet ;  but  when  they  had  heard  Sosicles  speak 
so  freely,  every  one  of  theui,  breaking  silence,  adopted  the  sen- 
timent of  Sosicles ;  and  earnestly  besought  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  make  no  innovations  in  a  Grecian  state.  So  that  this 
scheme  was  dropped. — Hippias  being  sent  back  out  of  Lace-  94 
dtemon,  Amyntas  the  Macedonian  prince  ottered  *  him 
Anthemus ;  the  Thessalians  likewise  offered  him  lolcus : 
Hippias,  however,  accepted  of  neither,  but  returned  back  to 
Sigeum,  a  place  which  Fisistratus  had  wrested  from  the 
Mytilcnians  oy  force  of  arms ;  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  power, 
appointed  as  tyrant  o\^er  it  his  own  bastard  son,  Hegesistra- 
tU8,  bom  of  an  Argive  woman.  This  prince  did  not  however 
retain  possession  of  what  he  had  received  from  Fisistratus 
without  a  struggle,  for  the  Athenians  and  the  Mytilcnians 
carried  on  war  against  each  other  for  a  long  time,  the  latter 
jnaking  sallies  from  the  city  of  Achilleium,  and  the  former 
from  Sigeum ;  the  ISlytilenians  claimed  back  th^  territory, 
but   the   Athenians*   would    not   accede,   arguing    tliat    tlie 


^  TUspectiDg  MelLiiik  and  PeriandeTf 
tee  iii.  SO. 

7  ifisf,  pleonastic  or  rnVtuultiit,  ice 
llerroam  on  Viger.  note  120:  tee  lik«- 
wi^  Marthiae.  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  547,  or 
«ec4.  Z9'2,f,  A  wmilar  pleontsm  cxi&ts 
in  English:  *'  Th€fe  i«  Ubetly  for  ftu, 
mv  fnei»dt."     TraHtiat, 


9  v^n  ^f ,  eqniTalent  U>  ti  »h  «i&. 

Oil  ftit.  ks  I'rra;  Ionic  for  i  /tir: 
ace  the  fint  volume  of  this  work,  p.  266, 
note  1.  See  Yige/.  p.  366«  oote  78,  by 
Zeuniui. 

1  See  page  7,  note  2>  ia  ihis  vo- 


*  #7  ^» .  •  •  'AAifiuii  U,  inttetd  of  •* 
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j^olians  had  no  greater  claim  to  the  land  of  Ilium  than' 
themselves,  or  any  others  of  the  Greeks,  who   had  joined 

95  Menelaus  in  rcvengTn|T  tlic  rape  of  Helen. — 'During  the  time 
they  were  at  war,  various  kinds  of  events  took  place  in  the 
difterent  cnganjements  ;  among  others,  Alca?us  the  poet^  in  an 
action  where  the  Athenians  gained  the  clay^  saved  nis  persoa^ 
by  flight ;  but  the  Athenians  got  possession  of  his  arms, 
which  they  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sigeum. 
This  adventure  Alca?us  put  in  an  ode,  and  sent  it  to  Myti- 
lene,  in  which  he  describes  his  misfortune  to  Melanippus,  a 
friend  of  his,  Periander,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  reconciled  the 
Mytilcnians  and  Athenians;  for  both  parties  had  referred  to 
him  as  an  umpire;  he  set  them  at  peace  by  the  followi 
decision,  namely,  that  each  party  should  keep  possession 
the  country  they  then  had.     Thus  therefore  Sigeum  became 

96  subject  to  the'  Athenians, — Hippias,  on  his  arrival  from 
LaccJcemon  into  Asia,  put  every  thing  in  action,  misrepre- 
senting the  Athenians  to  Artaphcrnes,  and  leaving  nothinj 
undone  to  bring  Athens  subject  to  himself  and  Darius.  Sucl 
accordingly  were  the  actions  of  Hippias^  and  the  Atheniansi 
being  informed  thereof,  despatched  ambassadors  to  Sardis,' 
warning  the  Persians  not  to  hearken  to  the  emigrant  Athe- 
nians ;  but  Artapherncs  bade  them,  if  they  wished  to  reraaia 
secure,  to  receive  back  Hippias :  as  tlie  Athenians  therefore^ 
would  not  consent  to  the  conditions  reported  to  them^ 
they  resolved  openly  to  declare  themselves  enemies  of  the 
Persians. 

97  At  the  vejy  time  that  the  Athenians  were  making  the 
above  resolutions,  and  were  filled  with  indignation  against 
the  Persians,  the  Milesian  Aristagoras,  having  been  driven 
out  of  Sparta  by  Cleomencs  die  Lacedo-mouian  king,  eajne 
to  Athens:  for  that  city  surpassed  the  rest  in  power.  Ari- 
stagoratt^,  presenting  himself  before  the  people,  made  the  same 
speech  that  he  had  done  at  Sparta,  concerning  the  goo " 
things  of  A^a,  and  a  Persian  war  ;  as  that  thev  used  neith< 
buckler*  nor  spear,  and  were  easy  to  subdue;  all  these  thini 
accordingly  he  mentioned,  and  addt^l  also  this,  that  tl 
Milesians  were  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  they  being  great  of  power  would  rescue 
them;    he  also  promised    every  thing',  making  earnest  en- 


>i)v  .  • .  M  K.  Ste  Matthtic,  Gr. Gramm. 
p.  4 IB,  or  Aect.  *286,  e. 

J  •v)lv^«XA«t . . .  {i  *tf.  See  MaUliio!, 
Gr»  Gramm.  p.  660,  or  sect.  465,  rf. 

*  The  irr}|  being  the  peculiar  de- 
fendve  arm*  of  the  heavy  troops.  Lar- 
cHer  tran&laLes  ibi»  passage,  "  tntt  thty 


had  00  heavy  armed  troops," 

*  Conslrtiction:  »«)  ^i^*  (I#t5»)  •  ri 
$1>M.  vTir^trt,  See  Matthi»,  Gr.  Grmmm. 
p.  442,  or  sect.  305 :  see  likewiw,  in  the 
Mine  work.p.700,or»ecl.  483,  «£bji«^t« 
)t«/(i»«#,  perhaps  sigmfiet,  "  b«ing  much 
in  need/'  aniious  to  oUlain  h»  reque»L 
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treaties ;  till  at  last  be  prevailed  on  thecn :  in  fact,  It  appears 
that  it  is  more  ea.sy  to  persuade  a  multitude  than  one  man, 
since"*  he  was  not  able  to  deceive  Cleomenes  alone,  the  kine  of 
Sparta,  but  did  so  with  the  thirty  thousand  Athenians.  The 
Athenians  being  persuaded,  voted  accordingly,  that  they 
should  lit  out  twenty  ships  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lonians,  appointing  to  be  commander  over  them  Melanthius, 
one  of  the  citizens,  in  every  respect  illustrious.  Those  ships 
became  a  source  of  calamities,  both  to  the  Greeks  and  tne 
barbarians. — Aristagoras  sailed  away  before  the  departure  of  98 
the  fleet,  and  arriving  at  Miletus,  devised  a  project  from  which 
no  advantage  could  accrue  to  the  lonians ;  nor  indeed  did 
he  execute  it  for  that  purpose,  but  in  order  to  chagrine 
King  Darius.  He  sent  a  Phrygian  to  the  Pa^onians,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  and  transplanted  by  Megabazus  from 
the   river   Strymon,  and    inhabited   by  themselves  a  certain 

rt,  and  canton  of  Phrygia ;  when  this  man  was  come  to 
Pa?onians,  he  addressed  ihem  in  these  words :  *'  Men  of 
**  Paeonia,  Aristagoras,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  lias  sent  me  to 
*'  point  out  to  you  a  mode  of  rescuing  yourselves,  if  you  will 
*'  hearken  to  it.  For  now  all  Ionia  has  risen  up  against  the 
*'  King,  and  an  opportunity  is  furnished  you  of  returning  in 
**  safety  to  your  own  land*;  to  secure  your  escape,  down  to 
*'  Uie  sea  will  l>e  your  care,  and  then  the  rest  will  be  our 
*'  business."^  When  the  Paeonians  heard  those  tidings,  they 
were  filled  with  }oy^^  and  taking  their  children  and  their 
wives,  they  hastened  away  down  to  the  sea  side ;  8<ime  of 
them  however  reraainetl  in  the  place  through  fear.  When 
the  Paeonians  were  come  to  the  sea  shore,  they  crossed  over 
from  thence  into  Chios :  when  they  were  already  in  Chios, 
a  large  body  of  Persian  cavalry  followed  on  their  heels  in 
pursuit ;  but  as  they  had  failed  to  overtake  them,  the  Per- 
sians sent  over  to  Chios  to  the  Paeonians  requiring  them  to 
come  back.  The  Paeonians  spumed  the  proposal ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Chios  transferred  them  to  Lesbos,  and  the 
Lesbians  conveyed  them  to  Doriscus;  from  which  place  re- 
turning on  foot  they  reached  Pa?onia. 

Aristagoras,  when  the  Athenians  were  arrived  with  a  fleet  99 
of  twenty  saiP,  and  bringing  in  their  company  five  triremes 
of  Eretrians,  (which  latter  shared  the  war,  not  out  of  favour 


<  tl,  <piandoquidem,  quia.  Set  Yiger* 
p.  403.  uoie  17. 

^  See  Matihub,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  672 » 
or  sect.  466.  1. 


Wtsnfmfvw,  "Ibey  convidered  it  m  Yttj 
joyful,  agreeable  event.'^ 

7   Without  riA.      See    MftUbiff,   Gr. 
Grainin.  p'.  663,  or  *ect,  400,  e.    So, 


t  Coiutr*  aafTM  i#r««rff  (rfiy^)     \QWtx  damn,  mwtmifum  }^  friXf  r^y^f. 
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to*  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Milesians  themselves,  wishing 
to  pay  their  debts ;  for  previously,  the  Milesians  had  borne 
a  share  in  the  war  of  the  Eretrians  against  the  Ghalcideans, 
at  the  time  when  the  Samians  assisted  the  Chalciileans  against 
the  Eretrians  and  Milesians,)  Aristagoras,  I  say,  wlien  these 
•were  arrived,  and  the  other  confederates  were  assembled, 
undertook  nn  expedition  against  Sard  is ;  he  himself  did  not 
join  the  expedition,  but  remained  at  Miletus,  and  appointed 
others  to  the  command  of  the  Milesians,  namely,  his  own 
brother,  Charopinus,  and  Hermoph antes,  out  of  the  rest  of 

100  the  citizens. — When  the  lonians  with  tins  fleet  were  arrived 
at  EphesuR,  they  left  the  vessels  at  Coressus  of  Ephesia; 
and  taking  Ephesians  for  guides,  went  up  the  country  with  a 
numerous  force :  marching  along  the  river  Caystrus,  then 
quitting  its  banks,  they  crossed  over  mount  Tmolus,  and 
arrived  at  Sardis,  which  they  took,  no  one  advancing  out 
against  th%m.  Excepting  the  acropolis,  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  whole  of  the  town ;  but  the  acropolis  Arta- 
phemes   himself  preserved,  with  no  inconsiderable  body  of 

101  men, — The  following  circumstance  hindered  them  from  plun* 
dering  the  place  after  they  l*ad  taken  it  ^  The  houses  of 
Sardis  were,  for  the  most  part,  built  with  reeds,  and  even 
such  of  them  as  were  of  brick  had  roofs  of  thatch.  Some 
one  of  the  soldiers  having  accordingly  set  fire  to  one  of  these^ 
the  flames,  immediately  spreading  from  house  to  house,  con- 
sumed the  whole  town.  When  the  city  was  on  fire,  the 
Lydians,  and  sucli  of  the  Persians  as  were  in  the  place,  beiog 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  since  the  flames  had  taken  possession 
of  the  extreme  parts*,  and  the  inhabitants  had  no  escape  open 
out  of  the  city',  rushed  together  on  the  market-place,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Pactoliis;  (a  sfrenm  which,  bringing  down  gold 
dust  from  Tmolus,  flows  through  the  middle  of  their  market, 
and  afterwards  discharges  itself  in  the  river  Hermiis,  which 
latter  falls  into  the  sea;)  the  Lydians  and  Persians  having,  I  fiaj» 
collected  in  the  market-place  and  on  this  stream  of  the  P 
tolus,  were  obliged  to  defend  themselves.  The  lonians,  aeei 
§ome  of  the  enemies  resisting,  and  others  pouring  on  in 


B  x^'    S®*  Viger,  p,  8,  note  16, 
ajul  llermao'ft  twte  10. 

9  Coiistructioa :   r«}*  f«%i  (withheld) 

{ttit^t,  from  ransacking  it.)  See  Malt 
thin,  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  820,  or  sect.  &42i 
obt,  3.  After  the  verb  t;(;tn,  tn  the 
■eace  of  "to  prohibit,"  (be  Greeks  ndd 
freqaeotly  the  negation  fth  to  the  infini- 
tive;   b«nce,  io   tbi*  initance,  r»  ftn 


AinXcTiM^i,  Dot  tI  XmXmr,     See  M^ 
Cttife,  Gr.  Granim.  p,  SOI,  or  sect. 
oAj.  3.  3. 

^  ^m,  with  tbe  genitive  «b«oti 
See  Mailhi«,  Gr.  Gfamm.  p.  8T0, 
led.  568. 

«  I  read  lx**rti.  If  the  genitive  par- 
ticiple is  preserved.  I  do  not  see  bo^  il 
can  be  referred  to  the  Lydiaof  tmA 
Persians.     Latefur. 
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crowds,  withdrew  abashed  to  the  mouutain  called  Tmolus ; 
from  whence  towards  evening  they  departed  to  their  ships. — 
Thus  wa*  Sardis  burnt,  and  in  it  the  temple  of  the  native  10^ 
deity  Cybcbcs ;  alleging  which  as  a  pretence,  the  Persians  io 
subsequent  tiroes  burnt  down  in  retahation  the  sacred  build in<^s 
in  Greece*  But  at  this  time  the  Persians  who  had  dweUings 
within  the  Halys,  hearing  of  what  was  going  on,  colIectSl 
and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lydians;  they  found 
the  lonians  were  no  longer  at  Sardis^  but  following  on  their 
heels  overtook  them  at  Ephesus.  The  lonians  drew  up  in 
line  against  them,  and  engaging  were  sorelv  worsted;  the 
Persians  slew  many  of  them,  luid  among  others  of  renown* 
Eualcides  the  leader  of  the  Eritreans,  a  person  who  had  won 
the  prize  at  the  crown  games,  and  had  been  much  praised  by 
Simonidcs  of  Ccos.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  from  the  battle 
were  scattered  among  the  cities. 

In  the  above  manner,  therefore,  the  parties  fought  at  this  lOS 
period:  but  afterwards  the  Athenians  on  their  part,  having 
completely  foj*saken  the  lonians,  refused  to  lend  them  any  as- 
sistance, although  Aristagoras  often  intreatcd  by  messengers. 
The  lonians  on  theirs,  deprived  of  the  help  of  the  Athenians, 
nevertheless  prepared  for  war  against  the  King,for  their  conduct 
towards  Darius  left  them  nothing  better  to  expect*.  Sailing 
into  the  Hellespont,  they  reduced  to  their  power  Byzantium  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  in  that  quarter:  then  sailing  back  out 
of  the  Hellespont,  they  added  to  their  confederacy  the  greater 
part  of  Caria;  for  Caunus',  which  previously  would  not  join 
them  in  the  war,  came  over  to  their  side  when  they  had  burnt 
Sardis, — The  Cyprians  likewise  joined  them  of  their  own  free  104 
will,  all  excepting  those  of  Amathus;  for  these  islanders  bad 
also  acceded  from  the  Medes  on  this  occasion.  Onesilus  was 
younger  brother  to  Gorgus  king  of  Salamis*,  and  son  to 
Chersis,  grandson  of  Siromus,  great-grandson  of  Euelthon. 
This  individual  had  frequently  in  former  times  urged  his 
brother  Gorgus  to  detach  himself  from  tlic  King;  ana  at  this 
period,  when  he  understood  that  the  lonians  had  seceded,  he 
most  urgently  pressetl  him,  but  as  he  could  not  prevail  on 
him,  Onesilus  then  watched  the  opportunity  when  Gorgus 
went  out  of  the  city  of  Salamis*,  and  barred  him  out  of  the 

fates  together  with  his  followers.     Gorgus  accordingly,  being 
eprivea  of  his  capital,  ile<l  to  the  Medes;  and  Ont-silns  took 


«  LtlcnUv.  "for  (w€  MaWhi«.  Gr. 
OnmiD.  p.  950.)  mch  was  the  Decei^ity 
impoied  on  them,  (^i^j^ii  equivalent 
to^f^sn.  see  Viger,  p.  244.)  in  conse- 

?ucQc«  of  what  bad    l>een   committed 
ii4ir«  wiw»infti»»)  agiuntt  Oariat." 


^  See  Mftithue.  Gr.  Graium.  p.  612. 
or  sect.  426,  ohs.  'i. 
*  A  town  io  Cyprus. 

if  r«fy*f  i|iX.     See  to  tin  is  volume,  p.  J>, 
iM»ie  '2. 
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the  comEiand  of  Halamis,  and  persuaded  all  the  Cyprians  to 
join  him  in  the  rebel hon ;  the  rest  therefore  he  brought  over, 
and  setting  doTSTi,  besieged  the  people  of  Amathus,  who  would 
not  listen  to  him. 

105  Onesilus  accordingly  laid  siege  to  Amathus:  meanwhile  when 
it  was  reported  to  King  Darius,  that  Sardis  had  been  taken  and 
burnt  by  the  lonians  and  Athenians,  and  that  the  author  of 
the  rebellion,  who^  hail  planned  those  things,  was  Aristagoras 
of  Miletus;  at  first,  it  is  related,  when  he  was  informed 
thereof,  taking  no  account  of  the  lonians,  as  he  well  knew 
they  at  least  would  not  remain  unpunished  for  the  revolt,  he 
asked  who  the  Athenians  were ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
obtained  that  information,  he  called  for  his  bow,  and  fixing 
on  a  shaft,  hurled  it  aloft  towards  the  sky,  and  as  it  was 
cleaving  the  air"^  exclaimed,  *'  Jove,  may  it  be  granted  me  to 
"  take  vengeance  on  the  Atlienians.""  It  is  added,  that  when 
he  had  so  spoken,  he  commanded  one  of  his  attendants,  who- 
ever dinner  was  spread  before  him,  to  exclaim  three  times, 

10^  **  Lord,  remember  the  Athcnians."^ — Having  given  this  order, 
Darius  called  before  him  Histia?us  of  Miletus,  whom  he  had 
already  had  a  long  time  witli  him,  and  said,  *'  I  understand, 
*'  Histiffius,  that  thy  lieutenant,  to  whom  thou  hast  entrusted 
**  Miletus,  has  attempted  innovations  against  me.  For  bring- 
*'  ing  over  troops  from  the  other  continent  against  me,  and 
"  with  them  lonians,  who  shall  pay  me  forfeit  of  what  they 
**  have  done;  and  prevailing  on  the  latter  to  follow  the 
"  former,  he  has  taken  Sardis  from  me.  Tell  me  now,  whe- 
"  ther  that  appears  to  thee  right*?  whether  such  a  thing 
"  could  ever  have  taken  place  without  thy  participation  ? 
"  Look  to  it,  that  thou  be  not  thyself  to  blame  hereafter  in 
*'  the  business^/"*  To  which  Histia?us  made  answer,  **  Sire, 
**  what  language  hast  thou  held  ?  that  I  should  have  de» 
"  vised  any  thing  from  whence  any  grief,  whether  great  or 


6  Ztrt,  "  ita  ut ;"  see  Matlhiv,  Gr. 
Gnunm.  p.  B224  rvfvfminif  ^m&e&, 
Ulerally,  *'to  weave  togeibcr;*'  in  iu 
secoodary  »pn&ej  "  to  plot." 

7  Literallv,  "and  heaving  it  into  the 
dlr,  he  &aia»"  dec.  iMyuirtmi  fur  tt*- 
ynirit*:  &ee  Matthiee,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
826,  or  sect.  546.  GrotioviuA  under- 
stands t5x»ft^  before  IftyinHeu:  Her- 
man, however,  explains  the  form  of 
speech,  without  recurring  to  the  ellipsis, 
aiod  therefore  in  a  manner  more  icon- 
tnatcnt  with  the  real  philosophy  of  !nn- 
gttife.  See  Hennaa  on  \  iger,  note 
167- 

^  l)Qm  nttXmt,  \.  t,  i7v<i  «cA/f.     See 


Mattkiap,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  933,  or  sect. 
604. 

9  Three  interpretations  are  given  of 
this  sentence:  KLarcher;  *'preoezgard« 
de  voQs  rendre  coupable  une  autre  fois, 
havt  a^  cart  wA  to  cowmit  fareeiftrr  aitolftir 
fault,  2.  Srhweiehaeuser,  in  his  Latin 
version  :  "  Mind  inat  you  arc  not  your- 
self hereafter  found  to  be  the  author  of 
this  crime,'*  3.  *'  Have  a  care  th«t  vou 
dfli  not  hereafter  implicate  yourself  in 
the  crime,"  that  is  to  say,  either  by  rx- 
cusing  your  lieutenant,  or  failing  lA  do 
all  in  your  power  ta  crush  tbe 
Sckwfig,  L«,  Htrodt 
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** small  should  priK-eed  to  thee?  with  what  view  should  I  act 
"in  that  maiHier  ?  what  am  I  in  need  of?  I,  who  have*  all 
**  jusl  the  same  as  thyself,  and  am  deemed  worthy  to  share 
**  all  thy  counsels.  If  indeed  my  lieutenant  has  done  any 
"  thing  of  the  kind,  as  thou  sayest,  know  that  he  has  tlonc  i( 
**  on  his  own  account.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  myself 
*'  give  credit  to  the  report  that  the  Milesians  and  my  lien- 
"  tenant  have  made  any  attempt  against  thy  interest.  But  if 
**  they  have  indeed  done  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  what 
**  thou  hast  heard  is  the  truths  see,  my  lord,  what  thou  hast 
**  done  in  withdrawing  me  from  the  sea  .side.  For  it  seems  that 
**  the  lonians,  when  I  was  out  of  their  sight,  have  done  that 
"  of  which  they  formerly  had  the  desire ;  but  had  I  been  ia 
''  Ionia*  not  one  city  would  have  KtiiTed.  Do  thou  therefore 
**  now  as  soon  as  possible  permit  me  to  go  into  Ionia,  in  order 
**  to  replace  for  thee  all  tilings  m  theii*  former  state,  and  to 
**  deliver  into  thy  hands  that  lieutenant-governor  of  Miletus, 
*'  who  has  schemed  all  these  things.  And  when  1  have  done  * 
**  all  this  to  thy  mipd,  I  swear  by  the  royal  gods^  /lot  to 
**  cast  off  the  cloak  with  which*  1  shall  go  down  into  Ionia 
**  ere  I  have  made  Sardinia*,  the  largest  of  islands,  thy 
**  tributary.^ — Histia?us  accordingly,  by  this  language,  de-  107 
ceived  the  King.  Darius  was  persuadecl,  and  dismissed  him 
with  orders,  that  when  he  had  completed  what  he  had  pro- 
mised to  him,  he  should  come  back  to  him  at  Susa, 

During  the  time  that  the  tidings  of  the  calamity  that  had  108 
befallen  Sardis  were  conveying  up  to  the  King,  and  that 
Darius,  having  acted  as  we  have  seen  with  the  bow,  had 
conferred  with  Histiieus,  and  Histia^us,  dismissed^  by  Darius, 
was  proceeding  to  the  sea  shore ;  during  all  that  time,  I  «ay, 
the  following  events  came  to  pass.  Onesilus  of  Salamis,  hav- 
ing laid  siege  to  Amathus,  news  was  brought  to  him  that 
Artybius  of  Persia,  at  the  head  of  a  large  armament  on  ship 
boardf  was  to  be  expected  to  invade  Cyprus.  Onesilus,  un- 
derstanding this,  sent  heralds  round  to  all  the  places  in  Ionia, 
caUing  on  the  inhabitants  to  succour  him.  The  lonians, 
without  passing  any  long  time  in  deliberating,  came  with  a 
largo  fleet;    and  at  the  same  time  they  arrived  in  Cyprus, 


*  wj,  the  article  for  the  proDouo  re- 
liitJTe,  irm^  for  w^^tm, 

-  The  ptrticiple  with  i».  See  Mat- 
lHi»,  (it,  Gramm.  p.  923.  or  sect. 
597.6. 

'See  Matthi*.  Gr.  Gramm^  p.  602. 
or   lect.  419,  3.     /th  fuw  iu  formi  of    an  iskud.  but  uoeiplored.    TranUot 
sweAiing  Ionic  fof  pm  pm.  ^  See  p.  53,  aote  1.  of  tliU  volume 

VOL.  II*  *  1 


4  See  Mfttthiv*  Gr.  Gr«niia.  p.  684. 
or  lecL  474. 

^  Sardtalft  appears  to  have  been« 
amoDg:  the  Grecian  geographers,  lome- 
thing  like  the  New  HoUaaa  o^  the  prt* 
sent  day  ;  a  tract  of  land  koowu  to  be 
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the  Persians  likewise,  having  crossed  over  from  CilJcta 

ship  boards  marched  on  foot  against  Salarais;  while  the  Ph« 
Dicians  with  the  vessels  sailed  round  the  cape  which  is  called' 

109  the  Cleides  of  C'yprus. — ^Tliis  having  taken  place,  the  tyranl 
of  Cyprus,  calling  together  the  leaders  of  the  lonians,  spokt 
"  Men  of  Ionia,  we  of  C3rprus  give  you  your  choice,  which 
**  you  like  to  engage,  whether  of  the  Persians  or  the  Phoe- 
'*  nicians.     If  then  you  elect  to  try  your  strength  with  the 
"  Persians  arrayed  on  land,  now  is  the  time  for  you  ^,  di 
"  embarking  from  your  ships,  to  draw  up  on  foot,  while 
**  embark  on  your  vessels,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Phoenicians 
**  but  if  you  choose  rather  to  try  the  fate  of  battle  with  the  Ph< 
•*  nicians,  it  behoves  you  behave  yourselves,  and  that  ind< 
**  whichever  of  the  two  you  select,  so  that  as  far  as  in  you  li« 
''  l>otli  Ionia  and  Cyprus  may  be  frec.^    To  which  the  loniai 
returned  this  answer :  "  The  confederate  states  of  Ionia  hai 
**  sent  us  to  guard  the  sea,  and  not  that,  giving  up  our  shij 
"  to  the  Cyprians,  we  ourselves  should  engage  the  Persii 
**  ou   ftM>t.     In   the  post  therefore  to  which   we  have 
"  appointed,  there  will  we  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  seri 
**  viceable ;  and  you  it  behoves,  remembering  what  you  h&^ 
*'  suffered,  enthralled  by  the  Medes,  to  shew  yourselves 
*'  of  valour.''     Such  were  the  words  in  which   the  loniai 

110  made  their  answer. — Soon  after,  when  the  Persians  were  coi] 
to  the  plain  of  Salamis,  the  kings  of  the  Cyprians  fonm 
their  line,  placing  various  battalions  of  the  Cyprians  to  8tan( 
the  charge  from  different  points  of  the  enemy^s  line ;  but 
tliey  selected  the  best  troops  of  the  Salarainians  and  Solianl 
to  oppose  the  Persians.  Onesilus  by  his  own  desire  took  u| 
a  position  opposite  Artybius,  the  commander  in  chief  of  th< 

111  Persians. — Artybius  rode  a  horse  which  had  been  trained 
rear  up  against  any  Iieavy  armed  soldier;  Onesilus  under4 
standing  this,  and  having  a  shield-bearer  of  Carian  origiriij 
much  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  matters  of  war,  and  1jk< 
wise  full  of  courage,  he  spoke  to  him  thus :  "  I  hear  that  Xht\ 
*'  horse  of  Artybius  is  trained  to  rear  up,  and  that  he  attacki^j 
*'  with  hot>f8  and  teeth  those  he  is  directed  against.  Considef  I 
''  quickly,  and  tell  me,  whether  thou  elect  to  watch  and  strik^-i 
*'  the  steed,  or  Artybius  himself.*"'  To  which  his  attendant] 
replied:  "  Sire,  I  am  ready  to  do  both,  or  either  of  the  tw<v 
*'  and  indeed  whatsoever  thou  mayest  command ;  I  will  how- 


7  mt  ««x*w»r«j.      See   Maithia:,   Gr.  ahofe  of  C'vprui.     Ij^rchtr. 

Crainm.  p.  639,  ot  seel.  44U.  7.     The  »  JS^   '<fi»    %1n.      S<€    MatlhiJt,   Gr.; 

n^ttieof  Cleides  was  generally  given  to  Cntmm.  p.  7Sft,  of  sect.  514,  2d  p«r^J 

two  or  Tour  small  »1anJs  m\  lUe  ea^ietn  graph* 
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**  ever  tell  thee  what  appearii  to  me  luost  conducive  to  thy 
"  interest.    I  say  then^  tuat  it  behoves  a  king  and  commander 
*'  to  engage  a  king  and  commander ;  for  if  thou  seirdest  down 
"  a  comtnander,  thou  wilt  reap  great  honour ;  and  again,  if 
**  lie  kills  tliee,  which  heaven  grant  may  not  come  to  pa^s, 
**  even  death  at  the  hands  of  a  worthy  opponent  loses  half  its 
*•  horror*.     Us  thy  servants  it   behoves  to  engage  with  his 
**  servants,  and  with  the  horse ;    and  fear  not  the  tricks  of 
**  that  aniuial,  for  I  warrant  you  he  shall  never  more  rear  up 
**  against  any  human  being  ^r — Thus  he  spoke,  and  forthwitn  1 
the  forces  joined  battle  Ixith  by  land  and  by  sea.    The  Ionian s 
accordingly  shewed  that  day  great  valour,  and  routed  the  Phcc- 
nicians;  among  the  lonians  the  Samians  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves.    On  land,  the  two  armies  meeting  charged 
successively*,  and  the  following  events  befel  their  two  com- 
maoders:    when  Artybius,  seated  on  his  horse,  charged  on 
Onesilus,  the  latter,  accordin|T  to  the  arrangement  with  his 
shield-bearer,   hit  Artybius  himself  as  he  was  rushing  for- 
ward, and   the  horse  having  placed  his  feet  on   Onesilus's 
buckler,  the  Carian  then  striking  him  with  a  scythe  cut  oft' 
his  feet ;    so  that  Artybius,  the  chief  of  the  Persians,  fell, 
together  with  his  horse,  on  the  spot, — ^ While  the  rest  of  the  113 
line  was  engaged,  Stesenor,  who  was  tyrant  of  Curium,  de- 
serted with  no  inconsiderable  body  of  troops ;  these  Curians 
are  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Argos.     The  Curians  having 
denerted,  forthwith  the  chariots'  of  war  of  the  Salaminians 
did  the  same;    this  having  taken  place,  the  Persians  were        i 
su|)erior  to  the  Cyprians;  and  the  army  being  put  to  flight,         I 
very  many  fell,  and  among  others  Onesilus,  son  of  Chersis, 
the  same  that  had  originated  the  rebellion  of  the  Cyprians, 
and  the  king  of  the  Solians,  Aristocyprus,  son  of  Philocyprus, 
the  same  Philocyprus  whom  Solon  the  Athenian,  after  his 
visit  to  Cyprus,  praised  in  his  verses  most  of  all  the  tyrants. 
^-The  Amathusians,  therefore,  having  cut  off  Onesilus's  head,  114 
because  he  had  laid  siege  to  them,  transported  it  to  Amathus, 
where  they  hung  it  over  the  city  gate.     The  head    being 
suspended,  and  having  already  become  hollow,  a  swarm  of 
bees  lodged  themselves  within,  and  filled  it  with  honey  comb. 


**  Limanjr.  "  even  lo  b«  killed  by  a 
worthy  /Ik  is  bul  half  die  caUmitv.*' 
iwi  m!^x(***  »t^*^*'i*f>  s««  ililutthix,  Ur. 
<;r«mni.  p.  913,  14,  or  sect.  692,  al  the 
begianing^. 

*  The  C)priain&  had  probably  djO  ca- 
ratry  ;  Mich  a  horse  <u  Artybtu»*a  would 
be  tatbcf  formidable  to  foot  tneo  uiiac- 
Aftomed  lo  such  aiunals*  as  we  miky 


conclade  from  the  celfihty  wiUi  which 
horses,  trained  in  a  similar  manner, 
di^ipate  the  great  crowda  in  London. 

'  literally,  "  they  fought  charging/' 
'  Thoae  chariots  re^Qibled  those  dc- 
Mcnbfd  by   Homer  in  the  Uiad*     'Jliey 
carried  two  mcD,  ouc  of  whom  held  the 
reiiu  whdc  the  other  fought.     Lanhtr, 


When  this  happened,  the  Anmthiifeians*  consulted  the  orad 
respecting  the  head,  when  the  following  answer  was  gi^'cn 
them  :  "  to  take  down  the  head,  and  bury  it,  and  to  8acnfi< 
"  every  year  to  Onesilus,  as  to  a  hero;  and  that  by  so  doin| 
^'  matters  would  go  better  with  them."  The  pconle  of  Ami 
thus  accordingly  did  so,  and  eoncinite  to  do  so  aown  to  in; 

115  time. — The  Innians  who  had  fought  the  sea  fi^ht  near  Cyprui 
SLB  soon  as  they  learnt  that  -the  affairs  of  Onesilus  were  rumc  ' 
and  that  the  cities  of  the  Cyprians  were  besieged,  all  excej, 
ing  Salamis,  which  the  inhabitants  had  restored  to  the  formi 
king  Gorgus ;  immediately,  I  say,  that  the  lonians  learnt  th< 
events,    they    sailed    bact   to   Ionia.      Among   the   cities   ii 
Cyprus,  the  Soli*  withstood  the  siege  for  the  longest  time 
the  Persians  took  it  in  the  fifth  month,  after  undermining  thi 
wall  all  round. 

116  Accordingly  the  Cypriani^,  after  being  free  for  one  yearJ 
were  again  enslaved  anew.     Meanwhile  Daurises,  who  ha< 
married   a  daughter  of  Darius,  and   Hymcas,   and   Otan< 
and  other  Persian  officers,  whose  wives  were  also  daughtei 
of   Darius,   liaving   pursued  the   lonians  that  had  attacki 
Sardisj  after  conquering  them  in  battle,  and  driving  thei 
to  their  vessels,  then  divided  the  cities  among  themselves 

117  and  proceeded  to  sack  them. — Daurises,  following  the  di^^ 
rection  of  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  took  Dardanus; 
he  likewise  took  Abydos,  and  Pereote,  and  Lampsacu! 
and  Pipsus ;  these  he  took  each  in  one  day.  As  ne  ws 
marching  from  Presus  against  Parius,  news  was  broughl 
him  that  the  Carians,  in  concordance  with  the  lonians,  hi 
detached  themselves  from  the  Persians,  Wheeling  backj 
therefore,  from  the  Hellespont,  he  marched  liis  troops  agaim 

118  Caria, — By  some  means  or  other  this  was  reported  to  tbi 
Carians  before  Daurises  arrived ;  the  Carians,  understandin| 
what  they  had  to  expect,  collected  at  a  place  called  the  Whiti 
Pillars,  and  on  the  river  Marsyas,  which,  flowing  out  of  lh< 
territory  of  Idrias,  discharges  itself  into  the  Mfieander.  Thi 
('arians  having  there  assembled,  various  opinions  were  pi 
duced,  the  best  of  which,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  was  that 
Pixodarus,  the  son  of  Mausolus,  a  citizen  of  Cindys,  and  who 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Syennesis,  king  of  tnc  Cilicians 
The  opinion  of  this  individual  was,  that  the  Carians  shouh 
cross  the  Ma?ander,  and  haying  the  river  on  their  rear  so' 
engage  battle ;    in  order  that,  not  being  able  to  Hy  ia  the 


<  yi(.    See  Mttthiap,  Gr.  Gritnin,  p.  lingular*  bccanBC  the  idea  of  wSkh 

950.  contained  in  StX«.     See  Matlhi«,  Gl 

*  X/Xw  in  the  miACuline  pkrJtl,  and  Grimra.  p.  627.  or  sect*  434, 1,  n. 
w*Kt»^iti$ftini  and   rijir  in  the  fern  mi  oa 
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LT,  but  being  obliged  to  remdn  on  the  field,  they  &hould 
be  inspired  \^nth  more  bravery  even  than  was  their  nature. 
This   opinion,  however,  did   not   prevail ;    on  tJie  contrary, 
that  which  prevailed  was,  that  the  Mfeander  had  better  be 
on  the  rear  of  the  Persians,  than  on  their  owti  ;  to  the  end, 
no  doubt,  that  if  the  Persians  should  be  put  to  tJight,  and  be 
worsted  in  the  action,  they  should  have  no  retreat  open,  but 
fall  into  the  stream. — Some  time -after,  the  Persians  having  119 
arrived,  and  crossed  the  Maeander,  the  Carians  there,  on  the 
river  Marsyas,  engaged  the  Persians,  and   fought  a  blootJy 
and  obstinate^  battle;  at  last  they  were  defeated  by  superior 
numbers.     Of  the  Persians   as  many  as  two  thousand  fell, 
and  of  the  Carians  as  many  as  ten  thousand ;  such  as  fled 
from  the  field  were  pursued  to  Labranda,  to  the  large  temple 
and  sacred  plane  grove  of  Jupiter  Stratius:    of  the  nations 
that  we  know,  the  Carians  are  the  only  people  that  perform 
ceremonies  to  Jupiter  Stratius.     Being  shut  up  in  this  place, 
they  held  council  concerning  the  manner  of  savmg  themselves, 
whether  thev  should  act  more  prudently  in  giving  themselves 
up  to  the  Persians,  or  in  completely  abandoning  Asia. — As  1^ 
they  were  dehberating  on  this,  the  Milesians  came  up  to  their 
assistance,  together  with    their   confederates;    and   then   the 
Carians  dismissed  the  subjects  of  their  previous  dehberation, 
and  prepared  once  more  to  recommence  war ;  they  engaged 
the  Persians  as  soan  as  they  came  up,  and,  after  fighting, 
were  more  sorely  defeated  than  before ;  and  tlujugh  many  of 
all  the  confederates  fell,  the  Milesians  suffered  the  severest 
blow, — But  subsequently  the  Carians  closed  up  this  wound,  121 
and  once  more  shewed    themselves  in  the  ficlt! :    for  under- 
standing that  the  Persians  were  about  to  attack  their  towns, 
they  placed  an  ambush  on  the  road  to  Pedasus,  into  which 
the  Persians  having  fallen  by  night  were  slain,  the  men  as 
well  as  their  leaders,  Daurises,  and  Araorges,  and  Sistmaces; 
with  them  fell  Hkewise  Myrsus,  the  son  of  Gygea.    The  leader 
of  this  ambush  was  Heraclides,  son  of  Ibanolis,  a  citizen  of 
Mylassae.     In  the  above  manner,  therefore,  perished  those 
Persians. 

Hymeas,  who  was  hkewise  one''  of  those  in  the  pursuit  of  the  122 
lonians  who  had  attacked  Sardis,  marching  in  the  direction  of 
the  Propontis,  took  Cius  of  Mysia :  having  taken  that  place, 
when  he  understood  that  Daurises  had  quitted  the  Helles- 
pont, and  was  marching  against  the  Carians,  he  left  the 
Propontis,   and    led    his    troops    towards    the    Hellespont ; 

*  mm  Iwi  xt^*  **X>Jk*,  "  Add  for  «     p.  903,  4. 
mg  tine/*    See  M&lUiir,  Gr.  Grtttim.       7  See  uliap.  116. 
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he  subdued  all  the  yEolmhs,  who  occupy  the  territory  of 
Ilium :  he  likewise  subdued  the  Oerg^thae,  remnants  at  the 
ancient  Teucrians,  Hytneas  himself,  after  subduing  the 
above  nations,  died  of  disease  in  the  Troade,     Thus  tlxerefore 

123  died  that  general, — Artaphemes  the  governor  of  Sardis,  and 
Otanes  the  third  commander,  were  appointed  to  carry  war 
into  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  yEolia.  In  loaia^ 
therefore,  they  took  Clazomenae ;  and  in  .^oha,  Cyme. 

1^4  While  the  cities  were  tak'mg,  Aristagoras,  who  had  stirred 
up  all  Ionia,  and  excited  these  violent  commotions,  being,  as 
he  proved^,  not  strong  of  mind,  began  to  think  about  ruuniog 
away,  when  he  beheld  these  consequences :  add  to  which,  that 
it  now  appeared  to  him  evidently  impossible  to  overcome 
King  Darius.  Having  therefore  with  this  view  convened  his 
partisans,  he  put  the  subject  on  the  carpet;  saying,  "that  it 
"■  would  be  prudent  for  them  to  have  some  sure  place  of 
**  refuge  at  hand,  in  case  they  should  be  driven  out  from 
"-  Mdetus:  whether,  therefore,  should  he  lead  them  to  found 
''  a  colony  from  that  place  to  Sardinia,  or  to  Myrcinus  in 
"  Edonia,  which  Histijeus,  having  received  as  a  gift  from 

125  "  Darius,  had  begun  to  fortify ^/^ — The  opinion  of  Hecatseus 
the  Historian,  stm  of  Hegesandrus,  was  accordinja;ly  to  send  an 
exjHfdition  to  neither  of  those  places ;  but  that  Ariatagoras 
should  build  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Leros,  and  there  abkde 
quiet  in  case  he  should  be  expelled  from  Miletus,  and  subse- 
miently  making  his  attack  from  thence,  recover  possession  of 

ISfi  ^^  town:  such  was  the  counsel  Hecatseus  gave. — The  proposal 
which  best  jumped  with  Aristagoras's  own  inchnations,  was  to 
depart  to  My  rem  us.  He  accordingly  made  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus  to  Pythagoras,  a  citizen  of  distinction; 
while  he  himself,  enlisting  whoever  chose,  made  sail  for 
Thrace,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  snot  for  which  he  had 
departed.  But  sallying  from  thence,  lie  was  cut  off  by  a 
body  of  Thracians,  not  only  Aristagoras  Jiimself,  but  all  his 
troops  as  well,  at  the  siege  of  a  town  where  he  had  rejected 
a  capitulation  offered  by  the  Thracians* 


^  m  ^0*Ci  may  be  taken  in  an  impcr'  «ee  p.  66,  note  2.  of  this  Yolume. 

imual  senae,  ut  adparei,  it  apftmn.    With  9  This  is  the  menaiag  of  the  imperfecL 

regard  to  the  hyperbaton  at  itic^  com-  We  hare  seen  higher  up,   c.  23,  that 

tncncement  of  the  chapter,  examples  of  Histiieus  hod  been  obliged  to  leave  the 

whleh  are  lo  yery  frequent  in  Herodotus,  walls  unfinished. 
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.HISTAGORAS,  therefore,  after  stirring  up  lonia  to  re- 1 
bellion,  tlicd  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  Histiceus,  the 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  having  been  sent'  by  Darius,  was  gone  to 
Sardis*:  on  his  arrival  from  Susa,  Artapherncs,  the  governor  of 
Sftfdif^,  asked  him  with  what  view  he  supposed  the  lonians  to 
have  detached  themselves.  Histiaeus  declared  fie  did  not  know, 
but  expressed  his  astoni^ihment  at  what  had  taken  place> 
as  though  forsooth^  he  knew  nothing  of  the  present  business: 
but  Artaphemes,  seeing  he  was  dissimulating,  said  to  him» 
knowing  the  real  truth  m  respect  of  the  defection,  "  IlistiteuB, 
**  with  thee  these  matters  stand  thus*:  thou  hast  made  this 
•^  slibe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put  it  on*.'* — This  was  what  S 
Artapherncs  said  in  allusion  to  the  rebellion :  and  Histiaeus, 
being  in  fear  of  him,  as  of  one  that  knew  the  rights  of  the 
business,  towards  the  first  approach  of  night  iled  to  the  sea 
MCf  breaking  his  pi-omise  to  King  Darius,  for  though'  he  had 
engaged  to  reduce  the  vast  island  of  Sard'mia*  he  secretly  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  lonians  in  the  war  against  Darius'^. 
Cro6sing  over  to  Chios,  he  was  cast  in  bgnds  by  the  islanders, 
being  suspected  by  them  of  an  intention  of  adopting  some 


i  fUjfttr^  Hf  for  fufuf»i*ti ,  from  fkUiyu » 
■s  to  V.  lOB.  and  vii.  ^l"^.  a  very  aoo- 
ina.fous  form.  Sfe  JNf  atthis,  (Jr.  Gmnni. 
p.  210.  or  Met.  170.  end  of  the  (itst 
paragmph.  See  likevrisre,  in  the  sauae 
work,  p.  288,  or  fcect,  209,  3, 

S  trm^n*  U  Z«^,  Sec  Matthif,  Gr. 
Grunm.  p.  685,  or  Kect.  bl%,  3. 

A  I9ft».     V^igw.  p.  399.  not.  10.  •.  Z. 

*  C<Mi«Cruction :  («^  w^my^ )  l^^t  n* 
sS^W  mmri  Tau-rm    tm   m^fiiyfitm^'m.      Re* 

■pectin^  Ihls  w«  of  fix*'*  vritb  the  ad* 


verU,  tee  Viger,  p*  195.  u(kt<  55.  56, 
and  31atthiir,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  933,  or 
Bert.  604. 

^  A  proverbial  esprenkm,  of  wbick 
the  mflaniog  it  too  evident  to  require 
expk&ation, 

o  S(  for  #«.  See  Matthia*.  Gr.  Gramm. 
p*  G95,  or  sect.  480.  ohi,  I. 

7  On  the  two  geniiiwt,  r»f  *Imw».  zm4 
r§v  wtki^v,  se«  Mattbia«,  Gr.  Crtrooi. 
p.  4^.  ar«e€tr314,  i*«.  L 
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new  measures  against  ih^m  in  the  name  of  Darius :  howev 
when  the  Clilans  discovered  the  real  truth,  that  he  was  hostile 

3  the  King,  tliey  set  him  at  liberty .^ — Histiseus,  being  question 
at  this  place  by  the  lonians,  wherefore  he  had  so  earnestly' 
charged  Aristagoras  to  detach  himself  from  the  King,  and  had 
wrought  ^o  much  mischief  to  the  lonians,  took  care  not  to  dis- 
close to  them  the  real  cause,  but  told  them,  that  *•  King  Darius 
"  had  resolved  to  tear  the  Phoenicians  from  their  country  and 
*'  plant  them  in  Ionia,  and  to  establish  the  lonians  in  Iphoe- 
*'  nicia ;  and  that  for  that  reason  he  had  given  that  charge 
Although  the  King  had  never  any  resolution  whatever  of 

4  kind  J  he  thereby"^  territied  the  lonians. — Soon  after,  Histia?u; 
carrying  on  his  corrfspondence  by  means   of  a  niessen, 
Ilerniippus,  a  native  of  Atarneus,  sent  letters  to  some 
sians  at  Sardis,  who  *  had  previously  conversed  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  rebellion.    Hermippus  however  did  not  deliver 
the  letters  to  the  persons  he  was  sent  to,  but  put^  them  in 
the   hands   of  Artaphernes,    who   imderstanding   the   wh 
business,  bade  Hermippus  take  the  letters  he  had  receive 
from  Hlstia?us,  and  give  them  to  the  persons  he  was  to  ha 
carried  them  to,  and  to  deliver  to  himself  the  answers  th 
would  be  sent  in  return  by  the  Persiims  to  Histiaeus,     Those 
individuals  being  thereby  discovered,  Artaphernes  then 
several  of  the  Persians  to  death;  and  in  consequence  te 

5  spread  round  about  Sardis. — Histiseus  being  disappointed  m 
this  hope,  the  Chians  at  his  own  re(|uest  took  him  over  to 
Miletus ;  but  t!ie  Milesians,  delighted  at  being  deliver 
even  from  Aristagoras^  were  not  at  all  eager  to  receive 
other  tyrant  within  their  territory  now  that  they  had  tas 
of  freedom ;  and  in  consequence,  IIistia?us,  when  it 
niglit,  attempting*  by  force  to  make  his  entrance  into  Miletus, 
was  wounded  in  the  tliigh  by  some  one  of  the  Milesiam" 
Being  thus  an  outcast  from  his  country,  he  weiit  back 
Chios;  from  whence,  not  having  succeeded  in  prevailing 
the  Chians  to  furnish  him  with  vessels,  he  crossed  over 
Mjtilene,  and  persuaded  the  Lesbians  to  give  him  so 
ships.  They  manned  eight  triremes,  and  sailed  with  him 
Byzantium;  and  there,  cruising  about*,  they  intercepted  all 
the  vessels  sailing  out  from  the  Euxine,  except  such  crews  as 
declared  they  were  ready  to  pay  obedience  to  Histiaeus. 

6  Such  therefore  were  the  proceedings  of  Histiieus  and  the 
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7  tZrtt,  or  tome  such  word,  roust  be 
supplied  before  *£ljv  «-«,  to  make  sense. 

*  **  »*  bariDg  previously,"  Sic. 

9  f&^»  it«;^iifiri.  See  Arallhi©,  Gr. 
Gnmm.  p.  853,  or  sect.  657.  and  Blom* 


field's   Temark,  p.  ilvivi.  of   the   wmc 
work.     So  lower  down.  %tv*mi  pi^rr*- 

1  ym^.    Se«  Mftttiiiie,  Gr.  Grftnun. 
960,  viu 

^  Literally ,  "  p^jstmg  themselve*^** 
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M^'iiletiians :  incanwhile  a  mighty  armament  both  by  sea  and 
land  was  expected  aj^aiust  Mifetus  itself;  for  the  commanders 
of  the  Persians,  having  combined  and  formed  one  bcwJy,  were 
on  the  march  towards  MiJetus,  regarding  the  other  cities  of 
smaller  imjx>rtance^.  In  the  navy,  the  Phtenlcians  hhewc<l 
the  greatest  ardour;  the  Cyprians,  lately  reduced,  accom- 
panied them  on  this  expedition,  as  did  likewihc  the  Cihciatis 
and  the  Egyptians. — These  troops  were  therefore  advancing  7 
in  arms  against  Miletus  and  tne  rest  of  Ionia;  and  the 
lonians  under!»tanding  this,  despatched  on  their  part  deputies 
to  the  Paniunium*:  those  persons  having  arrived  at  that  place 
and  held  council,  it  was  resolved  by  them  not  to  levy  any  land 
troops  to  opixjse  the  Persians,  but  that  the  Milesians  them- 
selves ^houftl  defend  their  walls;  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
resolved  to  fit  out  the  navy,  without  excepting  one  single 
vessel,  and  when  tliey  had  manned  the  vessels,  to  assemble  aa 
speedily  as  possible  at  Lade,  there  to  engage  battle  by  sea,  hi 
<iefence  of  the  city  of  Miletus.  Lade  is  a  small  island  lying 
off  Miletus. — Soon  after  this  the  Iimians  came  with  their  fleet  8 
manned,  and  together  with  them  those  /'Eolians  that  dwell  in 
Lesbos.  They  ibnncd  their  line  in  the  following  manner.  The 
wing  to  the  east  was  formed  by  the  Milesians  triemselves,  who 
furnished  eighty  ships ;  adjoining  to  these  were  the  Prienians 
with  twelve  ships,  and  the  Myusians  with  three ;  next  to  the 
Myusians  the  1  eians  drew  up  with  seventeen  sail ;  contiguous 
to  whom  lay  the  Chians  with  one  hundred  vessels;  near  to 
these*  were  arrayed  the  Erythnrans  and  the  Phocai^ans,  the 
former  furnishing  eight  ships,  and  the  latter  three;  contiguous 
lo  the  Phoca»ans  lay  the  Lesbians  with  seventy  sail ;  last  in 
the  line,  forming  the  western  wing,  were  drawn  up  the  Samians 
with  sixty  sail.  Of.  all  these  the  sum  total  was  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  triremes  :  such  was  tlie  fleet  of  the  lonians. 
— The  number  of  ships  on  the  side  of  the  barbarians  amounted  9 
lo  six  hundred  :  but  wlien  this  Heet  was  arrived  near  the  Mile- 
sian coast,  and  the  whole  land  army  was  come,  the  leaders  of 
the  Persians,  having  there  learnt  the  strength  of  the  Ionian 
fleet,  feared  lest  they  shoujd  not  be  able  to  overcome  it,  and 
so  should  not  have  the  power  to  take  IMiletus  either.  If  they 


«  wifi  IXmrrnn.  See  MaUUw,  Gr. 
Gramoi.  p.  lK/8.  or  sect*  589. 

*  ILe  place  where  the  lonians  a^tem- 
bted  to  cclebiate  tUt  PaDionia.  It  was 
likewii^  »wH  us  a  place  of  a^sembl)'  Tor 
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9  w^i  t*»Tt*fi  signifies  freqwDtly. 
beside:!  these  things,  prsterra  ;  bul  as 
the  author  h  here  speaking  of  tha  order 
of  battle  in  the  Ionian  fleet.  I  think  this 
usi  be  titkcD  here  in  llie 
ziven  it,  and  which  is  not 
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were  not  masters  by  sea»  and  therefore  should  run  the  nsk 
receiving  punishment  at  the  hands  of  Darius.  Taking  thei 
things  into  consideration,  they  convened  the  tyrants  of  the 
lonians,  who,  having  been  deposed  from  their  governments  by 
Aristagoras  t!ie  Milesian,  had  fled  over  to  tbe  Medes,  and 
were  at  this  time  of  the  expedition  against  Miletus;  having, 
I  say,  convened  such  of  those  individuals  as  were  there,  they 
addressed  them  in  the  following  words:  *'  Men  of  Ionia ^,  now 
**  let  each  of  you  shew  his  desire  to  serve*  the  royal  house; 
•*  let  every  one  of  you  endeavour  to  detach  his  own  countrymen 
«*  from  the  re^t  of  the  confederacy ;  make  known  to  thetn, 
**  and  promise  this,  namely,  that  they  shall  suffer  no  hariii 
"  for  their  rebellion  ;  that  neither  their  sacred  nor  their  other 
'*  buildings'^  shall  be  burnt;  that  they  shall  not  either  be 
'*  more  severely  treated  than  they  were  before :  but  if  ihey 
**  will  not  do  so,  but  will  at  all  events  try  the  fate  of  battle \ 
**  tcH  them  and  threaten  them  with  this,  which  surely  shall 
"  befal  them;  that  when  defeated  they  shall  be  ensla\  ^ 
"  that^  we  will  make  eunuchs  of  their  boys,  and  tearing  c  , 
**  virgins  from  them,  transport  thcni  to  Bactra ;  and  then  we 

10  "  will  deliver  up  their  land  to  others/' — SucK  was  the  dis- 
course of  the  ccimmanders :  in  consequence  of  which  the 
tyrants  sent  each  by  night  to  those  of  his  country  to  report 
the  warning:  but  the  lonians,  to  whom  those  messages  were 
brought,  remained  unshalien,  and  spumed  the  treachery ;  in 
fact,  each  nation  fancied  that  the  Persians  made  the  proposal 
to  then)  alone.  This  accordingly  took  place  immediately  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Persians  at  Miletus. 

11  Afterwards,  when  the  lonians  were  assembled  at  Lade, 
councils  were  held ;  various  persons  took  a  share  in  the 
debates,  and  among  others^  Uionysius,  the  Phoca?an  com- 
mander, whose  speech  was  as  follows :  *'  Our  affairs  stand  on 
**  the  razor's  edge',  men  of  Ionia,  whether  we  shall  be  free 

s  *Att(H  "ttmt.    See  Metthw,  Gr.  See  Mntthi*.  Gr.  Gratnm.  p.  968. 

Gramm.  p.  620.  or  sect.  43D,  7.  Mr  1«  K     See  Matthias.  Gr.  Gramm. 

*  r]|,   equivalent   to  <rif   nt,   or   *♦%  p.  916,  or  kccI.  594,  1. 
lMturT$§,    See  Malthiflc,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.        &  That  is  to  tay,  "our  ftfiairs  are  al 

703,  or  sect.  467 ,»  2.     rmrmt  favnrtt:  a   cnsis.    no   middle    nieasures  cmn  be 

see  l^tatthiJB,  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  831  >  adopted,  either  we   must  be  &Iave$  9t 

7  fitte,  when  opposed  to  itfif,  sigaifies  freemen."     The  reader  may  see    a   «• 

"not  sacred;  profane;"  whea  opposed  milar  idiom  in   Horn,  11.  x,  174.   and 

to  infii^w,  it  (H^jnifies  "private.'      Sec  Theocr.   xxii.  6,    With  respect  t..    I 

Tftlckcnicr's  note,  cooiunctioo  yk^,  see  MatthiaD,Gr.^  < 

"  Itk  ftd^m  tfx*^'^*  **  equivalent  to  p.  960,   vii,    Schweig.  Not.   in   11 

^X*'^*^'  ***  •"  Thucydides,  Itm  i^mxn  i.  24,  15.     Indeed  thU  very  pass 

TMf  ^•Xtul9*t  t»x^wtmtt  HerodoluE  is  adduce^l  by  Longirx 

^   v$   here  Dorrows    its   accent    from  an  example  of  the  beauty  of  the  hypei* 

fftttr.   It  must  not   Utercrore  be  con-  baton.     Long,  de  Sub.  seel.  axii. 
fniinded    viiih    ait,   Stc,    ftn,    StmUiln* 
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*'  or  slaves^and  that  too  as  run  away  slaves^:  if  therefore  you 
"  are  now  willing  to  undergo  toil,  hardship  will  be  your  share 
**  for  the  present,  but  when  yon  have  o%^crthrown  the  enemy^ 
*'  you  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  freedom  ;  whereas,  if  yoii 
**  abandon  yourselves  to  kixury  and  disorder,  I  have  no  hope 
*'  for  you  that  you  will  escape  paying  the  King  forfeit  for 
•'  your  rebellion ;  hearken  however  to  me,  and  give  your- 
"  selves  up  to  my  guidance,  and  I  warrant  you,  if  the  gods 
**  deal  with  impartiality,  either  that  the  (oc  will  not  engage, 
**  or,  if  he  does  engage,  wi!!  receive  a  great  discomfiture*.  — 
When  the  Ionian s  had  heard  this  discourse,  they  placed  1% 
themselves  under  the  superintendence  of  Dionysius,  who 
takinjj  out  every  day  the  vessels  in  two  files,  aner  he  had 
exercised  the  rowers  in  making  the  ships  cut  through  one 
another's  line,  and  conimandeu  the  crews  to  stand  under 
arms,  kept  the  fleet  at  anchor  for  the  rest  of  the  day*;  thus 
he  occupied  the  lonians  in  toil  during  the  whole  of  the  day*. 
Accordingly  they  obeyed  for  the  space  of  seven  days,  and 
performed  what  was  ordered ;  but  on  the  eighth,  the  tonians, 
impatient"'  of  such  fatigue,  and  harassed  by  hardships  and 
the  sun,  said  to  one  another  these  words:  '*  What  deity  have 
*^  we  offendc'd,  to  hv  obIige<l  to  fill  this  measure  of  woe'?  we 


^  m*}  rti^ttfi  vt  Jfuci^ryri.  ^  Mat- 
thus,  Gr,  Cjramm,  p,  679,  or  wet-  471^ 

4  Hkmn^iftmj  for   U*rrWi«riW«,  the 

future  middle  being  put  for  ibt  fulure 
DajMive,  a&  is  frequeotly  tbo  case ;  set 
MatUiui!.  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  722,  or  sect, 
496,  8. 

^  [t  was  the  custom  wtih  the  GreciAni 
lo  kcfp  their  vench  neftr  the  coast,  or 
eves  on  the  nnuid,  and  the  crewt  re- 
maitied  on  shore.  \N'hcn  the  senlioels 
p«roeiy«d  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  thcv 
^vc  notice,  and  forthwith  the  ve&ivclft 
were  launched,  and  all  i^eot  aboard ; 
the  line  of  the  Ionian  fleet,  described  by 
Herodotus  in  c.  8.  alludes  thereforc  l<* 
the  relative  situation  of  the  vesseU  when 
dkawn  »jp  on  thore.  Dionys^iuf  a4w  that 
isr  ftailon  to  be  alway!^  on  land  wai  not 
exactly  Ihe  wav  to  improve  them  in 
navaJ  tictio-,  W  therefore  wished  to 
put  thetn  under  a  regular  course  of  dis- 
ctpHue  r  for  ihis  nurpose»  first,  iDitead  of 
letting  the  men  louui^e  all  day  on  land, 
he  took  out  the  fleet  in  filr«,  (Ir)  «i^#,) 
probably  tnakincr  two  parallel  line*  of 
the  whole  fleet:  seec^ndly,  when  ilie 
fl«et  wa«  at  lomc  dislAncr  from  land,  he 
could  by  a  slight  manoeuvre  bring  the 
ahips  in  both  tmes  to  he  opposed  prow  to 


prow;  he  then  exercised  the  rowers  in 
the  hiuTXtyt,  which  consisted  in  driving 
the  ships  of  one  lino  between  thtwe  of 
the  oppo&ile  line,  and  then  backing  the 
oais  to  return,  and  so  on.  (Thia  ma- 
nceuvre  seems  lo  have  been  used  in 
naval  engagements,  with  the  view  of 
disabling  the  ship»  of  the  ettetny  by 
breaking  his  oars,  and  must  have  necei< 
sitatcd  cansiderabk  skill  on  the  *arl 
both  cf  thofic  tliat  attacked  and  those 
tltal  defended.)  Thirdly,  when  thjs  ex- 
ercise, was  finished,  instead  of  letting 
the  crews  go  ashore  and  haul  in  their 
ships,  he  commiuded  all  to  stand  under 
arms,  and  casting  anchor  at  some  dis- 
tance from  land,  there  kept  them  till 
night,  when  prohablv  they  were  per- 
mitted to  pull  to  the  shore.  Thii  service 
must  have  been  very  hard  for  persons 
uitaccnstomed  to  any  wich  exercise ;  and 
one  ii  rather  astonished  that  the  tur> 
bulcnt  liinian.s  should  even  have  borne 
with  it  so  long  sa  they  did,     Trnmht^ 

f'  h'  fkftifmt,  "  throughout  (he  whole 
day/'  See  Matthie.  Gr.  Gramm.  p« 
B«9,  sect.  580,  2,  a. 

7  •Twiiif  may  Ike  likewise  translated, 
"  ineKpenei>cc<l  of.  unaccustomed  to." 

^  See  in  this  volume  p.  2,  note  1,  oo 
V,  4# 
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**  who,  like  fools  and  persons  who  had  strayed  out  of  their 
*'  senses,  hnve  placed  ourselves  under  a  vain- glorious  Phoca^an, 
'*  that  has  furnished  but  three  ships,  and  who,  taking  us  under 
'*  his  sway,  harasses  us  with  intolerahle  hardships.  Already 
**  several  of  us  have  in  consequence  fallen  ill,  and  the  same  it  is 
"  probable  many  more  will  suffer.  In  comparison  with  these 
**  woes  it  were  better  for  us  to  suffer  any  thing  else^  eren  to 
*''  abide  the  threatened  slavery,  be  it  what  it  may,  than  to  be 
**  oppressed  by  the  present,  Coura^  thcn^,  let  us  no  Ion 
**  shew  obedience  to  him."  Thus  they  sp>ke,  and  forthwt 
none  afterwards  would  obey,  but,  like  a  tand  army,  pitchioff 
their  tents  on  the  island,  remained  in  the  shade,  and  would 
neither  embark  aboard  the  ships,  nor  go  through  the  exercise. 

13  — The  commanders  of  the  Samians,  understanding  what  had 
taken  place  with  the  lonians,  began  to  think  of  accepting  the 
prt)jK>sids  from  vEaccs,  the  son  of  Syloson,  which  he  had  pre. 
V  ion  sly  sent  to  them  at  the  command  of  the  Persians,  be- 
seeching them  to  forsake  the  Ionian  confederacy^:  they  saw 
at  the  same  time  that  extreme  disorder  was  among  the  lonians; 
and  it  was  likewise  evident  to  them,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
overthrow  the  King"'s  power;  they  were  likewise  well  con- 
vinced, that  even  granting  they  might  overcome  Darius  with 
his  present  fleet*,  still  would  another  fleet,  five  times  as 
numerous,  he  brought  against  them  some  time  after.  Seizing 
accordingly  their  opportunity,  no  sotmcr  did  they  behold  the 
lonians  refusing  to  behave  properly^,  than  they  held  it  to 
their  gain  to  pres«'ve  their  sacred  and  other  possessions,  T 
iEaces,  from  whom  the  Samians  accepted  the  terms,  was 
to  Syloson,  ami  grandson  to  JEacea ;  this  person,  being  tyr; 
of  Samos,  had  been  deprived  of  his  power  by  Aristagoras 
Miletus,  like  the  rest  of  the  tyrants  of  Ionia. 

14  When,  therefore,  the  Phcenicians  steered  their  vessels  on 


me 
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9  ^i^tri.  See  Vieer/  p,  248.  Zeu* 
oiutk  asM^rts  lb  at  this  imperative  h  never 
used  iQ  the  plural :  he  is  wrong^,  as  this 
passage  shews. 

1  Conslruclinn  :  tl  rr^my*!  rth  J«- 
fiioif  futiivTif  TttvTM,  f«  y*tifMfm  •»   r4HV 

.rmpT»t  iSiJr#»T#  mireift  rohs  X4yt^,  i(i*itT$f 
Jlfut  fd*,  &c.  Jn  order  to  grenler  per> 
Spicuity,  and  lesl  tlie  reader  might  have 
forgotten  whal  these  Xiyn  wen,  the 
author  idserls  after  mtittus  a  parenthetical 
ob^rrvatioti :  vtvt  vftrtttt  in^uTi   }\.*y0if< 

#f  l«  LfcXivtrv  rnv  ^Imn/r  rvfifiM^trsf.  As 
is  frequeDt  after  such  parentheses,  the 
subject  of  the  main  propositinn  is  re- 


peated with  tvt:  see  Matthue,  Or, 
Grarom.  p,  946,  or  sect.  611.  tieoce  * 
SifiU4i  Zk     Traitnlat. 

8  Construction:    i<  »■}   v«t£^l«X«kn 

See    Mr.  tiai«ifard'»   notef  ii.  p.  6%(>,  h. 
A.  Matthias  conurues  in  aoother  tnaji 
ho  regards  ivit(imXiftaj  ri  Vik^w  tavrt 
as  a   form   of  speech   nmiUr   to  ih' 
mentioned  in  his  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
or  sect.  417,  last  paragraph.     Two 
stnjctioQS  bcin^  united,  irt^H,  ri' 
^imif^  and  ^<r«^/3.  Am^i7$9,    See  xMatlhic's 
reprint  of  Gaisford's  flifrri.i.ju*. 

^  Or  otherwise,  ••  !■ 
serve  themsdves,"    J*--  _.   i.t^- 

Kerod. 
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to  the  attack,  the  lonians  on  their  part  likewise  brought  up 
their  fleet  in  a  line;  but  from  the  time  that  the  two  fleets 
drew  near  and  engaged,  I  can  give  no  certain  information  as 
to  which  of  the  lonians  behaved  in  that  ^a.  engagement  as 
men  of  valour,  and  which  as  cowards,  for  they  mutually  blame 
one  another.  The  Saniians  are  represented  as  having  at  that 
moment,  according  to  agreement  with  /Eaces,  hoisted  sail, 
and  steered  out  of  the  line  for  Samos,  all  with  the  exception 
of  seven  ships,  the  captains  of  which  remained,  and  shared 
the  battle,  refusing  to  obey  the  conmiandcrs;  and  for  that 
action  the  commonwealth  of  the  Samiana  honoured  them, 
as  having  shewn  themselves  men  of  valour,  with  an  in- 
scription on  a  column,  giving  the  names  of  themselves  and 
their  ancestors ;  and  that  column  stands  in  the  forum.  The 
Lesbians  likewise,  seeing  their  neighbours  fly,  did  the  same 
as  the  Samians;  in  like  manner  most  of  the  lonians  did 
the  same. — Of  those  that  remained  to  fight  tlie  battle,  the  15 
Chians  were  handled  the  most  roughly,  though  they  displayed 
many  brilliant  deeds,  and  did  not  of  their  own  will  desert 
their  post.  For,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  they 
furnished  oue  hundred  ships,  and  in  each  of  them  forty  chosen 
citizens  as  figljting  men  *.  Although  they  saw  most  of  the 
confederates  betraying  the  cause,  they  disdained  to  imitate 
the  traitors,  but  abiding  with  a  few  confederates,  they  cut 
through  the  enemy's  line*,  and  fought  until,  after  taking 
several  vessels  from  their  adversaries,  they  had  lost  the  best 
part  of  their  own.  The  Chians,  acx:ordmgly,  then  retired 
with  the  remnant  of  their  fleet  to  their  homes ^. — Such  of  the  16 
Chians  whose  vessels  were  disabled  by  the  battle  took  refuge. 
in  Alycale,  and  there  running  their  ships  aground  abandoned 
them,  and  began  their  return  on  foot  by  the  continent'. 
But  when  the  returning  Chians  had  entered  the  territory  of 
Ephesia,  and  had  reached  by  night  a  place  where  the  Thes- 
naophoria  were  celebrating  by  the  women,  the  Ephesians, 
seeing  an  armed  force  entering  their  country,  and  not  having 
heard  of  what  had  hapj^ened  to  the  Chians",  but  fully  con- 
vinced that  they  were  thieves,  and  came  for  their  women, 
rushed  all  to  the  attack  in  a  body,  and  slaughtered  the 
Chians.     Such  was  their  fate. — Dionysius  of  Phocaea,  when  17 


*  Tlie  WtfUnu  had  not.  it  appears, 
may  thins;  to  do  with  the  roaQagetseat  of 
the  vesseJ ;  hi«  oul y  busiDesa  wwt  to 
fifht.  In  this  he  was  distinguiUied  from 
the  l^irttt,  who^e  duty  it  wM  to  row. 

^  >>ce  note  5,  p.  67. 

Cr.  Gmnm.  p.  407,  or  sect.  28!,  1>. 


7  Th«if  intention  was,  to  proceed  oo  foot 
to  the  port  neatest  to  Chioa.  from  whence 
they  would  pa&s  over  to  the  ialaiid  in  a 
thort  time,     l^rchrr. 

«  Construction  wf  ifj^i  (ri  ^fdyfAmtm) 
wi^  rvt  Ximt  "  how  (nattex^  were  with 
reipect  to  the  Chiaos/' 
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he  understood  the  affairs  uf  the  lonians  were  ruined,  having 
taken  three  ships  from  the  enemy,  steered  not  for  Phociea, 
Wfll  knowing  that  thiit  pljice  would  be  enslaved  with  the  rest 
of  Ionia;  but  forthwith^  sailed  straight  to  Phoenicia;  and 
after  sinking^  some  merchantmen,  and  obtaining  a  great  booty* 
steered  fur  feicily ;  from  whence  he  sallied  forth  on  piratieJil 
cruises  against  the  Cartliaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  but  not 
against  any  of  the  Grecians. 

18  Meanwiiile  the  Persians,  when  they  had  connuercd  the 
lonians  in  the  sea  fight,  after  besieging  Miletus  oy  sea  and 
by  land,  undermining  the  walls,  and  bringing  a!i  kinds  of 
machines  against  it,  tot>k  it  by  storm*,  in  the  sixth  year 
froTn  the  detection  of  Aristagoras.  They  reduced  the  city  to 
slavery,  so  that*  the  event  agreed  with  the  oracle  pronounced 

19  against  Miletus.— For  when  the  Argians  consultea  the  slirine 
at  Delphi,  respecting  the  salvation  of  their  own  town,  a  doul)le 
oracle  was  pronounced ;  the  first  ]mrt  related  to  the  Argian? 
themselves,  but  the  Pyihia  pronounced  in  addition  one  touch- 
ing the  Milesians*;  the  part  regarding  the  Ar^^ians  1  will 
mention  when  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  history  ,  the  wordf» 
which  she  pronounced  touching  the  Milesians,  who  were  not 
present,  were  these^:  "  And  then  too,  Miletus,  thou  deviser 
**  of  evil  works,  thou  wilt  become  a  meal  and  rich  gifts  to 
"many;  and  thv  wives  shall  wash  the  feet  of  many  long 
"  haired ;  and  others  shall  tend  our  fane  in  Didynii  "^.^^    Such, 


atelvi  directly."     See    ScUweig.    Lex. 
Herod,  and  Viger,  p.  195, 

1  •sralvrui'  rsi^v,  a&  a  t«rfn  of  nav&l 
tactics,  siu:nilieSr  uot  actually  to  fink  the 
ship  of  tile  enemy,  but  mi  to  perforate 
her  liull  that  she  is  no  longer  sea-wortliy, 
and  lies  vxposcd  to  attacks  which  iifie 
cannot  return.  See  Tliacyd*  i.  50,  He- 
rodotu*,  however,  not  speaking  here  of 
any  naval  engagement,  probahly  uses 
the  word  in  its  general  acceptation  of  to 
aokt      Trannlnt, 

2  KMT  oM^nt'  It  not  unfrequently 
happened  in  ancif^nt  warfare^  that  lown^ 
were  taken  and  occupied  by  the  encmv, 
all  excepting  the  citadel,  which,  like  the 
&cropoli«  of  Athens,  utanding  on  some 
precipilouA  eminence,  bnde  defiance  to 
the  be&iegers :  since  the  adoption  of  S3un- 
powder  such  a  couise  is  impracticable, 
as  the  besieged  would  be  able  to  destroy 
tho  lowQ  lytng  at  their  feet.  The  most 
complete  possesion,  therefore,  which  an 
enemy  could  lake  of  a  town  wa*  to  cap- 
t4ire  ita  citadel^  hence  s«r  mm^t  cttne 


to  signify  cnmpleteltj,  and  to  be  «j'l»0' 
nymous  with  iktrtXm-  According  to 
some  ttmr  tU^ns  ii  equivalent  U)  Mmrik 
x^ldr0S'  I  have  used  the  words  htf  storm, 
because  ihey  virtually  iiuQly  that  the 
citadel  was  lakea,  since  that  wui  the 
only  portion  of  the  town  where  th«:  ^ipv 
ratinn  of  storming  could  lake  place.  >r 
Schweig.  Not.  Dam*  Lex.  p.  H-il. 
Tyamlat. 

3  Zrrt  foftwifiuf.    See  MattJuc  Gl 
Gramm.  p.  822,  or  sect*  643. 

*  Constniction ;   ri  fiX*  (xim»'9^mt  4 

if  MtXnfUvt  :  "  the  oracle  itielf  the  Pv- 
thia  pronounced  bearing  on  lire  Argiiu 
the  appendix  ihe  pronounced  bearing  on 
the  Rhlesiani*" 

5Seec,  77,  ofthi^hook, 

^  Ij^u  tSit,  \.  e,  ff  ^murm* 

T   Ai3v^i«ir   equivalent   to  U   ^yftmt 
See  Matlhise,   Or.    Grrimm.   p.    'j7.i     .x 
*err.  404,  8,  h.    See  lii 
»ec  t.  32  6 ,  coocerni  n  g  i  i 
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accordingly,  were  the  events  that  befel  Miletus,  now  that 
most  of  the  Diale  inhabitants  bad  been  mas^iijcred  by  the  Per- 
sians, wlio  wore  long  hair,  and  that  their  women  and  children 
were  held  in  the  rank  of  slaves^  and  that  the  sacred  precinct 
at  Didymi,  together  with  the  cell  and  the  shrine®,  after  being 
plundered,  were  aet  on  fire.  Of  the  riches  in  that  temple  I 
nave  repeatedly  made  mention  in  other  [mrls  of  my  history  '. 
—Afterwards  the  Milesians  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  20 
conveyed  lo  Suj>a,  and  King  Darius^  without  inflicting  any 
further  punishment  upon  them,  established  them  on  tlie  sea 
called  tne  Erythrean,  in  the  city  Arope,  near  which  the 
Tigris,  tiowing  by,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  With 
res|)ect  to  the  Milesian  territory,  the  Persians  themselves 
kept  the  parts  near  the  city  and  the  plain,  but  gave  the 
mountainous  parts  to  the  Carian  Pedases  to  possess, — The  21 
Syljarites,  who  now  inhabited  Laos  and  Scidrus,  after  having 
been  deprived  of  their  own  country,  did  not  return  the  like  to 
the  Milesians  when  they  sneered  these  calamities  at  the  hands 
of  the  Persians ;  for  when  Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Cro- 
tonians,  all  the  Milesians  of  every  age^  shaved  their  heads, 
and  evinced  the  marks  of  deep  mourning;  in  fact,  of  all  the 
towns  we  are  acquainted  with,  Miletus  and  Sybaris  were  the 
most  strictly  uniteil  the  one  to  the  other.  Not  so  the  Athe- 
nians; fi»r  they  made  it  manifest  that  they  were  beyond  mea<« 
sure  afflicted  at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  and  this  in  various 
instances,  but  more  parlicularly  when  Phrynichus  made  a 
tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  Taking  of  Miletus,  and  repre^ 
seuted  it*,  the  whole  theatre  burst  into  tears,  and  fined  him 
one  thousand  drachms,  for  having  called  to  their  recollection 
their  domestic  woes;  they  likewise  decreed  that  noon^  thenoe- 
forward  should  ever  act  that  piece. 

Miletus    therefore    was   reft    of    its    Milesian    population,  g^ 
Meanxvhilc  the  Sannans  who  possessed  jiropcrty  *  were  by  no 
means  pleased  at  what  had  been  done  by  their  commanders  in 
favour  of  the  Medes ;  and  holding  council  immediately  after 


B  I  bave  ctplained,  in  tbe  first  volume 
of  (bt!i  work,  (p.  127,  note  2.)  the  tliil'er- 
ciire  heiwecQ  the  !t^*t,  *tiist  a^nd  ^ifHttt ; 
to  fvhich  t  OQght  to  luve  Added,  that  ia 
preciocts  which  contained 
shrine,  the  pnrt  of  the  tmi§ 
f^  the  rctarain^  of  oracular 
calle<l  the  )^itrrn(t$i, 
place  JQ  the  lirfrilory  of 
iltttts;  its  temple*  «acTf<l  to  Ajmllo, 
WM  likcMrtse  called  the  temple  of  the 
Branchids.     TrurttUa* 


9  See  i.  92.  ii.  159.  v.  36. 

I  Mi&nlo  signiHes,  generally,  at)  capa* 
ble  of  l^aring  anus;  it  b'likeMriw  in 
tome  instances  tynonymoui  with  mi^n, 
as  in  the  pa&sa^c  now  before  us. 

*  Soe  Matihiaj  respecting  this  dative 
abiolnte,  p.  661,  or  lecu  662,  2. 

3  laftimi  }l  vtiWt  Ti  J^toft:  '•  lliOSC 
Snmiao*  «ho  had  property,  i.  e.  «hn 
vt'ere  nch/'  not  "those  who  hnd  some 
properly,    i,  c.    were    not   very  ijoo//' 


the  sea  fight  they  resolved,  that,  before  the  tyrant  Maces 
should  return  to  their  country,  they  would  sail  away,  and 
establish  a  colony,  without  abiding  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
Medes  and  by  .^aces.  Fdr  the  Zancloei  belonging  *  to  Sicily 
had  just  at  this  time  sent  ambassadors  into  Ionia,  invitiDg  tlie 
lonians  to  Cale  Acte,  where  they  wished  an  Ionian  city  might 
be  founded*.  Tliis  sjxjt,  called  the  Cale  Acte,  (or  fair  shore,) 
belongs  to  the  Sicilians,  and  is  in  that  part  of  Sicily  lying 
towards  Tyrrhenia.  At  the  invitation  of  these  persons  the 
Samians,  accordingly,  were  the  only  ones  of  the  ioniaas  that 
under tix)k  the  voyage,  and,  together  with  them,  guch  of  the 

SS  Milesians  as  had  made  their  escape. — In  the  meantime  an 
event  of  the  following  nature  came  to  pass.  At  the  time  that 
the  Samians,  being  bound  for  Sicily,  touched  on  the  territory 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  the  Zanclaei  themselves,  t« 
gether  with  their  king,  whose  name  was  Scythas,  were  besiej 
ing  a  city  of  the  Sicilians,  which  they  wished  to  seia 
Anaxilaus,  the  tyrant  of  Rheggiura,  being  then  at  varianc 
with  the  Zanclan,  and  having  learnt  the  above  circumstanci 
mingled  with  the  Samians,  and  persuaded  them  that  thi 
ought  not  to  trouble  themselves^  about  Cale  Acte,  whithc 
they  were  bound,  but  take  possession  of  Zancle,  which  wj 
without  defenders.  The  Samians  having  followed  the  advi< 
and  taken  Zancle,  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  heard  their  citj 
was  taken,  they  came  up  to  recover  it,  and  called  for  the  ai( 
of  Hip|)ocrates,  the  tyrant  of  Cxela,  for  that  prince  was  theil 
oily.  When  Hippocrates  with  his  forces  was  come,  as  if 
assist  the  Zancla^i,  he  cast  in  chains  their  king  Scythi 
who  was  ejected  from  his  city,  and  his  brother  Pythogem 
and  sent  tnem  away  to  the  town  of  Inycus:  having  made 
treaty  with  the  Samians,  which  botli  parties  ratified  by  oatl 
he  dehvered  up  to  them  the  rest  of  the  Zanclaei.  TI 
compensation  agreed  upon  by  the  Samians  to  be  given  hii 
was,  that  he  should  have  for  his  share  one  half  of  the  mov< 
ablcs  and  slaves  within  the  city,  and  that  in  respect  to  wh< 
was  in  the  country  Hippocrates  should  have  all.  Hippocrates 
accordingly  kept  the  greater  portion  of  the  Zancla^i  in 
chains  as  slaves;  he  delivered  three  hundred  of  the  most 
distinguished  ones  to  the  Samians,  to  be  put  to  doftth ;   but 

24  that,  however,  the  Samians  did  not  execute. — Scythas,  the 


*  See  p.  1 ,  not«  3,  of  tbU  volume. 

A  nrirmit  tictive  Tor  the  passive,  unless 
we  coQftrue  ^vXifMJt*  {•Invt,  \*  e.  rtitf 
'Ittfi')  mvUmt  mlvitt  leiXtt  'limir.  See 
Matt  hie,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  803,  and 
804. 


C  ;(^«/^j<iw,    X'^C^  ■^Y*'*»   X*'^"  *•• 
JLiviit,  aQ<i  ^mifut  imt  or  lit  ;^jt(^u»,  afQ^^J 
elegaut  modes  of^cicpr^ssing  to  (i»»nti»,  <i^^| 
ahandim,  &c.    S«e  Viger,  p.  254,  aol^" 
note  71,  OB  likewise  HfimaikS  rfmxrk. 
206, 
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despot  of  Zanck',  made  his  escape  from  Inycus  to  Himera, 
from  whence  he  passed^  into  Asia^  and  went  up  to  the  court  of 
King  Darius;  and  Darius  considered  him  to  be  the  most  up- 
right of  all  the  Greeks  who  had  come  up  from  Greece  to  hi* 
court;  for  havin^r  received  leave  from  the  King,  he  went  to 
Sicily,  and  returned  back  again  fmni  thence  to  the  Kiug»  till 
at  last,  after  a  life  of  great  happiness,  he  died  of  old  age*  in 
Persia.  Thus  some  of  the  Samians,  removing  far  from  the 
Medes,  obtained  without  any  toil  the  very  beautiful  city  of 
Zancle. — Subsequently  to  the  sea  fight  which  took  place  off  95 
Miletus,  the  Phcenicians,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Persians,  con- 
veyed i^aces,  tlie  son  of  Syloson,  hack  to  Sanios,  as  being  an 
iodividual  deserving  of  much  at  their  liands,  and  wlio  had 
achieved  mighty  deeds.  And,  by  reason  of  the  desertion  of 
their  vessels  who  were  at  ^  the  engagement,  the  Samians  were 
the  only  people  of  those  that  haa  risen  up  against  Darius,  of 
whom  neither  the  city  nor  tlie  sacred  edifices  were  fired. 
Hiletus  being  taken,  the  Persians  immediately  got  possession 
of  Caria,  and  reduced  the  towns,  some  by  force,  while  others 
yielded  of  their  own  accord  ^ 

While  Histia^us  was  cruising  near  Byzantium,  and  inter-  2G 
cepting  the  Ionian  ships  of  burthen  that  sailed  down  from  the 
Euxine,  tlie  events  that  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  Mi- 
letus were  communicated  to  him ;  accordingly  he  entrusted 
the  matters  regarding  the  Hellespont  to  Blsaltas,  son  of 
Apollophanes,  a  native  of  Abydos,  while  he  himself  with  the 
Lesbians  sailed  for  Chios:  at  Coela,  a  place  so  called  in  Chios* 
be  engaged  the  garrison  of  the  island,  who  had  refused  to 
admit  him ;  he  accordingly  kilted  a  considerable  number  of 
them  ;  and  sallying  out  from  Polichne',  a  place  in  the  island, 
he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lesbians,  subdued  the  rest  of 
the  Chians,  the  more  easily  as  they  had  been  dreadfully  shat- 
tered by  the  sea  fight. — When  great  evils  are  about  to  visit  07 
either  a  city  or  a  people,  the  divinity  is  wont^  to  give  some 


T  Se«  Mttthiff,  Gr.  Graratn.  p.  885, 
er  Met.  578. 

>  Consu-ucttoD  r  If  S  (Matthi*,  Gr. 
Gnmm.  p.  687.)  Urr  ftiym  XxiSM#  (con- 
cerning  thu  use  of  the  neuter  &iagular  of 
ftifmt  lor  fuikm.  or  fuymiMt,  sec  Viger,  p. 
89,  note  36.  compare  likewise  ISl%1tbi<e, 
Gr,  Gnrnim.  p.  f>650  irtXtiv^rt  ynf**- 

9  r£w  wuh  ript  t»  ri  t9.vftmx,»n  **^<Mll^  ^^ 
tnnd&ted.  "  by  reason  o\  liie  deteruoii 
of  their  fleet  at  the  eD^a^enienl ;"  I  have 
been  obligetl  to  foUow  the  readiD^,  ri» 

rttff  c*r«. 

1  Coiutnictioa:    rkt    ftkt   rwv   r«x/«f 
VOL.  II, 


K  (9^nyd'y0*r4)  itmynf. 

2  rtXlx*"  stguifiea  a  HuU  W\£n  i  but 
in  Ihii  pAstage  it  ii  generally  taken  to 
be  the  name  of  lome  tOBti  of  Chioi. 
There  were  Mveral  p1ace«  so  called  in 
the  Troade,  in  Crete,  &c.  hence  iLe  ge- 
nitive rw  Xim,  "Polycbnet  viz*  that  of 
the  Chiaas  :*'  so  in  v.  60,  «r«  iMXArent 
^i  'l«w«,  "from  the  sea,  viz.  that  oC  the 
lonians." 

J  piXiu  f^4r9ft»ifii9>  The  verb  wf*^. 
mav  he  tabeo  impersonally;  il  uoi, 
uodcntand  •  hitf  with  MatihuK,  Gr. 
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warning ;  and  so  were  great  tokens  shewn  to  the  Chians  pre^ 
vious  to  these  calamities;  on  the  one  hand,  having  sent  to 
Delphi  a  company  of  one  hundred  youths,  two  only  nf  the 
number  returned  back  to  them  ;  for  the  plague  attacking  the 
other  ninety-eight,  carried  them  off;    on  tJie  other  hand^  ji 
short  time  previous  to  the  sea  fight,  and  at  this  same  period, 
in  the  city  a  roof  fell  in  upon  some  lads  who  were  learning 
their  letters,  so  that  out  of  one  hundrtHl  and  twenty  boys,  one 
only  escaped ;  such  were  the  signs  which  the  divinity  fore- 
shewed  to  them  :  afterwards  the  sea  fight  following,  threw  the      i 
city  prostrated  and  subsequently  to  the  sea  fight  Hi^tiieus,  tfj^M 
the  head  of  his  Lesbians,  supervened,  and,  the  Chians  bein^^M 
already  miserably  afflicted^  easily  made  a  conquest  of  them. — 

28  From  thence  Histia?us  carried  his  arms  against  Thasus,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  number  of  lonians  and  ^olians  ;  but  when  he 
was  seated  down  before  Thasus,  tidings  came  to  him  that  the 
Phoenicians  were  sailing  out  of  Miletus  to  attack  the  rest  of 
Ionia ;  informed  t>f  these  circumstances  he  raised  the  siege 
Thasus^,  and  departed  to  Lesbos,  himself  together  with 
his  forces.  But  his  army  being  pressed  with  famine, 
crossed  over  from  Lesbos,  with  the  intention  of  reaping  do 
and  carrying  off  the  coni  at  Atarneus  and  on  the  plain 
CaR'us,  tlie  crojjs  of  which  *  belonged  to  the  Mysians.  B 
Harpagus,  a  Persian,  at  the  head  of  an  army  not  inconn 
derable,  hapi^ened  to  be  in  that  quarter,  who  engaging  witW 
Histieeus  when  he  disembarked,  took  his  own  person,  an 
cut  off  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

29  Histia^uri  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  following  manner.    T 
Grecians  having  engaged  with  the  Persians  at  Malena, 
longing  to  the  territory  of  Atarneus,  the  \nctory  remained  * 
long   lime    undecided  "^^   but  at  last  the  cavalry   coming  ui 
charged  on  t!ie  Grecian  forces;  so  that  tliis  advantage  wi 
the  work  of  the  cavalry;    and   the  Greeks  being  turned 
flight,  Histia?iis,  who  had  ho|>es  that  he  should  not  be  put 
death   bv  the  King  for  his  present  fault,  conceived  such  4; 
desire  of  life,  that  when  in  his  flight  he  was  overtaken  by 
Persian  soldier,  by  whom  being  secured,  he  was  on  the  poi 


GrauiiD.  p.  775,  or  sect.  621,  2d  pAr^-     relative  rit  applies  to  rrrtt.  and  ool 
grapb.     ^(Xi7i,  like  avuire,  with  liie  in-     Ti)«Vt>. 
tiuiiive  foilowuip,  sigoilies,  to  bt  wont, 

lermllyi  to  throw  on  the  knee,  u  metaphor 
taken  from  ihe  coale«l»  of  athleta.  See 
^sciu  Pen.  925. 

4  Liteially,  •*  he  left  Thiisus  untakeu." 

C  Tlie  reader  «riU  observe,  ihit  the 


followed  Schweighsuser's  veruoa^ 
literaJ  translation  b«tng,  **  the  G 
fought  with  t  te  Peniana  for  a 
able  time,"  &c. 
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of  being  stabbed,  he  addressed  the  soldier  in  Persian,  and 
discovered  himself,  that  he  was  HisliEeus  the  Mile^an. — If,  30 
accordingly,  when  he  was  taken,  he  had  been  conveyed  to 
King  DariiiB^  be  would  not,  in  my  opinion^  have  suffered  any 
harm,  and  the  King  would  have  forgiven  him  Im  fault ;  but 
now,  for  that  very  reason,  and  to  the  end  that  he  might  not 
escape  punuhmettf^  and  once  more  be  great  with  ifie  King, 
Artaphernes,  the  viceroy  of  Sardis,  and  Harpagiis,  who  had 
taken  him,  when  he  was  brought  to  Sardis,  impaled  his  body 
in  that  place,  and  salting  the  head,  transported  it  to  King 
Darius,  at  Susa.  Darius  having  heard  of  these  matters,  and 
blamed  those  who  had  so  acted,  because  they  had  not  brought 
Histiteus  alive  into  his  presence,  gave  orders  that  hij>  attendant* 
should  wash  and  ornament  the  head,  and  honourably  inter  it, 
as  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  great  benefactor  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  Persians,     Such  was  the  fate  of  Histia*us, 

The  naval  armament  of  the  Persians,  after  passing  the  31 
winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  and  set  sail  again  in 
tJie  second  year,  took  vnth  case  the  islands  lying  off  the  conti- 
nent, Chius,  Lesbos,  and  Tcnedos.  When  the  fleet  took  any 
'island,  the  barbarians  in  every  instance  netted,  fis  it  tverey  all 
liie  inhabitants*:  this  they  do  in  the  following  manner:  each 
man  takes  another  by  the  hand,  and  so  they  form  a  cordon 
stretching^  from  the  sea  on  the  north  to  that  on  the  south, 
and  then  march  over  the  whole  island,  hunting  up  the  inha- 
bitants. They  took  also  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  continent 
with  equal  ea»e  ^,  excepting  that  they  did  not  net  the  inha- 
bitants, for  that  was  not  feasible. — Then  the  chieftains  of  the  32 
Persians  did  not  iK4ie  the  threats  which  they  had  pronounced 
against  the  lonians,  when  they  were  arrayed  against  them ; 
for  when  they  had  got  possession  of  the  cities,  they  chose  the 
most  handsome  boys,  and  castrated  them';  they  likewise  se- 
lected the  most  beautiful  virgins,  an<l  traris|iorted  them  before 
the  King ;  not  only  did  they  this,  but  they  Hkewise  set  fire 
to  the  cities,  together  with  the  sacred  edifices.  Thus  for  the 
third  time  the  lonians  were  reduced  to  slavery  ;  the  first  time 
by  the  Lydians,  and  twice  consecutively  by  the  Persians^. — 


CoooenuD^  the  meaning  of  £f  Immtrn, 
Me  Vigor,  p.  456.  aod  HermanV  note, 
361.  Tbe  conMrurtion  in  this  sentence 
U  eqiirsaknt  to  «/  /Si^^cfM  mi^itwrtt  r«r 
mf9Vtt  *>(  imdfTtit  mlfitiii,  ifm-ynnvit  rtvf 
i9tMi^4itf,     8ee  Schweig,  Lex.  Herotl. 

y  Ttie  Greek  «ays only,  -'  they  ftiretcb." 
1  have  bcea  obliged  to  idd  a  (tm  wdfds 


to  render  the  meaoing  more  obviout. 

1  »mrm  rk  cvr«,  t.  e.  ivrirC^,  as  at 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

~  «a)  Wtituv  Jtrr}  t%«u  { Matthias  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  693,  or  sect,  414.  b,)l%4fj^tmi 
iiiftix*'*f*  ^*  viris  eunuchos  fucieotei. 
Srhuvi^,  Vert,  lM, 

^  The  firat  invojtioii.  wee  1.  28 ;  l^ 
•ecood, }.  159^  the  Ihini,  vi.  1\,tl. 
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33  The  naval  annament^  having  departed  from  Ionia,  subdued 
all  on  the  Hellespont  on  the  left  liand  *  as  you  sail  into  the 
strait ;  for  the  places  on  the  right  liad  been  already  reduced 
by  the  Persians  from  the  continent  ^  The  following  are 
places  on  the  Hellespont,  in  Europe;  the  Chersonesus, 
which  tliere  are  numerous  towns,  and  Perinthus,  and  the  foi 
towards  Thrace,  and  Selybira,  and  Byzantium*'.  The  B] 
zantines,  accordingly,  and  the  Chalcedonians  on  the  opposil 
aidc»  did  not  await  the  arrival  of  the  Fhcenician  fleet,  but  fc 
saking  their  country,  proceeded  ^  in  the  interior  to  the  Euxii 
Pont  us,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Mesambria.  Tl 
Phoenicians,  after  burning  down  all  the  places  above  mentioT 
turned  their  arms  against  Proconncsus  and  Artace;  and  aft 
ravaging  with  fire  those  towns,  sailed  back  again  to  the  Ch< 
sonesus,  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  citi< 
which  they  had  not  destroyed  in  their  former  cruise.  Thi 
did  not  however  attempt  to  sail  against  Cyzicus;  for  ti 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  even  previously  to  the  Phoenicd 
expedition,  had  been  subjected  by  the  King,  having  capiti 
lated  with  CEbares,  the  son  of  Mcgabazus,  and  viceroy 
Dacyleiura :  witli  the  exception  of  Cardia,  the  Phoenicii 
took  possession  of  aD  the  rest  of  the  places  in  the  Cher- 
sonesus. 

34  Over  those  places  Miltiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  and  grandson 
of  Stesagoras,  was  up  to  that  time  tyrant;  Miitiadcs,  the 
of  Cypselus,  having  obtained  that  goveniment  in  the  follon 
manner.  The  Dolonci,  a  tribe  of  the  Thracians,  were 
possession  of  that  Chersonesus^  these  Dolonci,  accordingljrS 
being  harassc-d  in  war  by  the  Apsinthians,  despatchea  ta 
Delphi  their  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  wi 
The  Pythia  gave  them  for  answer,  **  to  take  with  them  to  h 
**  a  colony  into  the  country  that  person,  whoever  he  mi 
•'  be,  who  should  first  invite  them  to  his  table*  as  they  we! 
**  out  of  the  sacred  precinct.''''  The  Dolonci,  travelling  bl 
the   sacred    way  \  crossed   the  lands  of  the  Fhocians 


*  The  coimtry  on  tlie  left  of  ihe  Hel- 
lespont was  m  Europe;  that  on  the  right 
io  A&ia,  UirX(«»Ti,  see  Mattbic,  Or. 
GrmmiD.  p.  545.  or  &ect.  390. 

ASeev.  118  &eq. 

^  See  p.  1,  note  2,  of  this  volutue. 

T  See  Matthw,  Gr.  Gmmm.  p.  857, 
or  sect  5&9,  r. 

H  Chersodesus  is  the  Greek  for  penin- 
sula :  and  as  ihe  Thracian  Chertonesus 
was  not  the  only  oat  known  io  ancient 
geography,  Herodotus  defines  it  here  by 
the  pronoun  Tuvmf, 


9  CoDceroing    the   phrase,   i«-}   (iti 
««Xj7»,  ace  p.  7,  note  3,  of  this  volume. 

1  Thero  was  a  ver^-  celebrated  sacred 
way,  leading  from  Athens  to  Eieusis 
cannot  be  the  same  to  which  Herodot 
alludes  in  thit  passage,      litis 
way   was   probably  that  by  which 
Delphic  procession  travelled  from  Att 
to  ihft  oracular  shrine.     Wessel.  and 
cher.     If  such  was  the  case,  I  do  not 
why  the  compound  Im^mrtrrm  sht 
have  been  used  a    little  lower  do\ 
TVflfti/at. 
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Boeotians,  and  as  no  one  invited  them,  turned  out  of  the 
road  towards  Athens* — In  Athens,  at  that  period,  Fisistratus  35 
was  in  ijosscssion  of  the  sovereign  power;  nevertheless  Mil- 
tiades,  tne  son  of  Cypsekis,  had  some  authority  ;  he  belonged 
to  a  family  which  kept  four  horses  for  ihc  games*,  and  was 
descended  ori^nally  from  /Eacus  and  .^Egina,  but  in  later 
times  of  an  Athenian  family ;  Philieus,  the  son  of  Ajax, 
having  been  the  first  Athenian  of  that  house.  This  Miltiades 
lx*in*]j  seated  in  the  portico  of  his  own  residence,  and  seeing 
the  Dolonci  pa^s  by,  wearing  garments  not  of  the  country, 
and  bearing  javelins,  called  to  them ;  and  when  they  drew 
near  to  him,  he  offered  them  lodging  and  board  ;  the  strangers 
accepted,  and  having  been  received  liospitably  by  him,  made 
known  the  whole  of  the  oracle  to  him ;  and  liaving  so  done, 
implored  him  to  obey  the  deity.  Their  words  prevailed  on 
Afiltiades  as  soon  as  he  lieard  them,  for  he  was  offended  at  the 
power  of  Fisistratus,  and  wished  to  get  out  of  his  way'; 
wherefore  he  forthwith  undertook  the  ioumey  to  Delphi,  to 
ennuire  of  the  oracle,  whether  lie  should  do  that  whicli  the 
Dolonci  had  intreated  him  of, — The  Fy  thia  having  given  the  36 
same  command  to  him  likewise,  Miltiades,  Cypselus^s  son, 
who  previously  to  these  events  had  won  the  Olympic  prize  in 
the  Kjur  horse  chariot  race,  accordingly,  taking  with  him  all 
the  Athenians  who  were  inclined  to  bear  a  share  of  the  expe- 
dition, set  sail  together  \^ith  the  Dolonci,  and  ttK>k  possession 
of  the  coimtry ;  and  those  who  had  brought  him  there  ap- 
pointed him  tyrant.  The  first  thing  that  Miltiades  did  was 
to  cut  off  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesus,  hy  a  wall  running  from 
the  city  of  Cardia  to  Pactya,  in  order  that  the  Apsinthians 
might  not  he  able*  to  ravage  the  lands  of  his  suojects  by 
making  inroads  on  the  country.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus 
in  stades  is  six  and  thirty ;  and  reckoning  from  the  same 
isthmus,  the  Chersonesus  is  in  interior  length  four  hundred 
and  twenty  stades. — Miltiades  having  thus  erected  a  wall  37 
athwart  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  by  that  means 
repelled  the  Apsinthians,  carried  his  arms  first  against  the 
Ltampsacenians,  his  neighbours^;    but  those  of  Lampsacus, 


*  My  Iranslation  fallows  Larcher  and 
fichDcider;  the  original  may  fne«u  no- 
litiilg^  more  thtn  th&t  they  kept  t^ami  for 
like  cfaariol  race.  ^ec'Schweig.  Lex. 
Herod. 

3  Iftwtl^r,  *'ij3  the  wayj"  LiMl*i» 
••  oittof  the  wav." 

verb  ix***  ^^  ^*  *cn»«  of  poau.    The 
Modern  improvcmcats  in  inilitar7  fortifi- 


cation have  shewn  the  absurdity  of  re- 
lying: on  a  wall  for  defence:  the  wall 
built  by  the  Roraaos  in  North  Britain, 
and  that  gigatuic  rampart  erected  by  the 
Chinese,  ahew  however  that  this  tiiode 
of  fortifieatioD  wa&  snpposed  to  be  of 
some  effect  to  curb  the  inroada  of  bar^ 
bariani^.     TramUit* 

^  rwv  XtHwit,  of  the  re«t  beaidea  the 
ApHiDthiaos.     Larcher  tranilalts  these 
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having  laid  an  ambush^  took  hinx  prisoner.  Miltlades  ho«^ 
ever  was  known  and  esteemed  by  Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia*; 
Crcesus,  having  accordingly  heard  of  what  had  taken  place, 
sent  and  commanded  the  people  of  Lampsacus  to  set  MiJ- 
tiades  at  hbcrtj  ;  and  if  not,  he  threatened  to  cut  them  off 
like  a  fir  tree.  The  Lampsaccnians  being  in  doubt,  and  dis- 
coursing"' about  what  the  phrase  might  mean  in  which  Croesus 
threatened  that  he  would  cut  them  off  like  a  fir  tree,  at  last 
with  difficulty  one  of  the  elders,  informed  of  the  subject 
discussion,  shewed  the  truth,  that  of  all  trees  the  fir  is 


con^^ 


only  one  which  when  cut  off  sends  up  no  shoots,  hut 
pleteiy   dies   away.     The   inhabitants   of   Lampsacus,  being 
therefore  in  dread  of  Croesus,  liberated  Miltiades,  and  sent 

SS  hbn  his  way^* — That  prince  accordingly  escaped  through  the 
means  of  Crcesus,  and  some  time  after  died,  without  leaving      ' 
any  posterity,  bequeathing  the  sovereignty  and  his  treasures 
to  Stesagoras,  the  son  of  liis  maternal  brother  Ciman.     And 
since  his  death,  the  people  on  the  Chersonesus  offer  sacrifioe 
to  him,  as  is  the  custom  to  a  founder,  and  celebrate  pymnic 
and  equestrian  games,  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  no  citizen  C^H 
Lampsacus  to  contend.     But  while  war  was  still  endurii^JB 
against  the  Lampsaccnians,  Stesagoras  himself  had  the  rots- 
fortune  to  die*  likewise  without  issue,  being  struck  on  the 
head  in  the  prytaneum  with  an  axe,  by  a  man  who  pretended 
to  be  ^  a  deserter,  but  in  reality  was  an  enemy,  ana  rather 
violent  *  one  as  well. 

39      Stesagoras  having  likewise  departed  life  in  the  above  man- 
ner, the  Pisistratida*  sent  with  a  trireme  '  to  the  Chersonesui 
Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  and  brother  of  the  deceased  Stei 
goras,  to  assume  the  management  of  affairs.    The  Pisistrati' 
had  shewn,  even  at  Athens,  favour  to  Miltiades,  as  if  fors 
they  had  not  been   accomplices  of   the   death  of  his   fath 
Cimon,   which   1  shall  shew  in  another  part  of  this  history 
how  it  happejK'd^.     Miltiades,  on  his  arrival  in  the  CherjMK 
Desus,  kept  in   his  house,  pretending  to  do  honour   to  the 


ivordi,  '*  at  last/'  as  at  iii,  65.  See  the 
tint  volume  of  tiiia  work,  p.  222,  oote  9, 

*  According  tit  Schneider,  "  war  dem 
Kr.  bekannt  und  von  ihm  geschutzt." 
ikhweigh(i:u£er  explains  ihe  phrase,  "  in 
Crccsi  Dotitiani  venerat  Miltiades,  Nolus, 
Tamiliaris  Tuerat  CrtcKO.'*  Scfmeig.  Les. 
Uruttl.  K*otff  T*  Ai»Sy.  See  the  first 
volume  ofQiis  work.  p.  194,  note  2. 

T  Literally,  "The  Laropsacemans 
wandenng  in  their  diecuurses,"  i.  e.  be- 
ing uDcertalOj  nctt  able  to  come  to  anv 


decisioD/'     Larchf.r. 
e  Lilerallv,   "it  hefel  Ste».  to  die 

9  T^  >-Vf «  '^^'^^  meaning  of  this  Tonu 
is  explained  nt  p.  9,  note  2,  of  *  * 
volumei 

}  See  Matthic^  Gr.  Gmnm.  p. 
or  sectt  457,  1. 

4  See  Mailhiro,  Gr.  Gnimm.  p,  563, 
or  sect.  400,  *. 

^  Sec  c.  103,  of  Ibia  book. 
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metnorv  of  his  brother  Stesagoras :  the  people  of  the  Cherso- 

ncsua  hearing  of  this,  the  men  of  autliority  assembled  from 
all  parts  out  of  the  various  citits,  and  going  in  public  proces- 
sion to  the  palace,  with  tlie  design  of  conduling  with  Mil- 
tiades,  were  l>y  him  thrown  into  fetters.  MiJtiades,  accord- 
ingly«  had  possession  of  the  Chersonesiis,  keeping  five  hundred 
mercenaries:  he  married  Hcgesipvle,  the  daughter  of  Olorus, 
king  of  the  Thracians. — This  Miltiades,  son  of  Cinion,  passet]  40 
over  therefore  into  the  Chcrsonesus  within  our  memory ;  on 
his  arrival  there,  events  more  grievous  than  those  we  are  now 
speaking  of  befel  him^;  for  tlie  third  year  previous  to  these 
events  he  was  obliged  to  flee  before  the  Scythians.  For  the 
Scytliians  nomades,  having  been  irritated  by  King  Darius, 
collected  their  forces,  and  inarched  down  as  far  as  the  Cher- 
fe^onesus;  Miltiades,  without  abiding  the  invasion  of  those 
people,  witJulrew  from  the  Cliersonesus^  till  such  time  as  the 
Scythians  themselves  retired,  and  the  Dolonci  brought  him 
back.  The  above  happened  therefore  in  the  third  year  pre- 
vious to  what  befel  hmi  at  this  period. — At  this  time,  accord-  41 
ingly,  hearing  that  the  Fhainicians  were  at  Tenedos,  he  loaded 
five  triremes  with  the  riches  he  bad  ready  at  hand,  and  sailed 
away,  bound  to  Athens.  And  when  be  had  hove  out  of  the 
harbour  of  Cardia,  he  proceeded  to  sail  down  the  gulf  Melaa^ 
and  was  navigating  along  the  Chersonesus,  when  the  Phce* 
nicians  fell  upon  his  ships;    Miltiades,  aceoTdingly,  himself 


*  Th«  nomtnative  abfolate.  See  Mat- 
t)ii««.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  860,  or  sect.  562, 

^  Previousiy  to  the  digresaion  rc«pect- 
iog  the  goverameot  of  the  Cbers  nesus, 
(coimsennng  witK  c.  3t,  and  ending 
with  Ci  39.)  our  autlior  was  speaking  of 
the  attack  made  by  I  he  PlKFoiciaDs  on 
thut  part  of  the  Kuropcan  aide  of  the 
lldlespOQt:  lhi»  tht  reader  i%  requested 
to  keep  in  inind.  1.  tortf  9«  i  Kiftmnt 
MiXriJittt^  ■!«(#»,  &c.  in  which  il  ia 
ei^uivaietii  to  Hi  or  *^»,  "  tht«  Miltiades, 
therefore,  son  to  Cirnon.casnae  ta  modern 
time*  to,"  6ic.  or  ollicrwise  rtmrri  may 
be  taken  to  signify,  thai  he  wan  ihe  last 
of  the  founder's  family  that  had  gone 
thttbtr  tilt  the  tinte  of  lierodotu<;.  ^.  f»f 
••n;(;«mwff  r^y/usrtfv  jQ»ki*iirt^m,  to 
which  rk  mmrix**^*  w^yftmra,  "  res 
pfwaentes^*'  are  the  ibings  which  occu- 
pied him  at  the  period  which  the  history 
14  Qanntij]^,  that  ia  to  aay»  the  inr&uon 
of  the  Phoentciau.  3.  r^irf  Iri(  r*irm 
miaal  itgnify,  not  three  years  after,  but 


three  years  before,  oa  is  proved  by  the 
last  line  of  ihii.  chapter,  where  the  coO' 
stmction  is  5 tied  up,  r^lrf  Irtt  w^irtftr 
rM,  &c.  Larcher'a  inlerprelation  of  this 
chapter  is  very  diiFerent  nam  the  above  r 
*•  Miltiades,  son  of  Ciroon,  was  bui  lately 
arrived,  vrhere  there  happened  to  him 
events  &till  more  grievnus  than  thoie 
which  then  occupied  him,  (i,  e,  the 
affairs  which  ouglu  necetiarily  to  have 
busted  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 
tyranny.)  In  fact,  three  years  afler 
these  events,  he  fled  away  before  the 
Scythians,"  iic.    Traiultit.- 

<^  This  gulf  IS  marked  in  D'Aoviile's 
map  by  the  name  of  the  SmuA  Mdaikis, 
a  mistake  which  has  been  copied  with 
all  due  respect  by  Butler,  Smith,  and 
roost  other  Atlas  makers  of  the  present 
day.  I  sugD^e^ed  to  the  publisher  of 
some  small  maps  in  Ojtford  the  propriety 
of  correcting  O'Anvjllc's  mittake  in  hia 
reprini  of  the  map  ^  and  I  am  happy  to 
sec  that  the  saggestion  has  tjeen  atii^ndcd 
to.     TnnsUit. 
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7  See  IV.  133,  136. 

8  That  i«  to  »ay,  they  enjoyed  all  the 
privilc^s  of  Persiii&R. 

9  If  ti'iiff  pi^*,  "  pertaining  io  war ; 
i.  e.  hosijk." 

i  Litcriily,  "that  they  would  await 
the  scDtence  of  jusHce,  and  not  carry 
Arms  against  one  another."  The  mean- 
ing of  which  I  take  to  be  that  which  I 
hive  given  in  my  translation.  Concern- 
ing (pifU9  ri  km)  mytn.  »ee  Ai^cr^  p.  174. 

juT*,  1140  tofo  monrt'*  ctmHantfr  ft  im- 


mnium.    See  Viger,  ^.  156, 

^  The  text  adds  tud  arft    rmrrm 
iifUMb*  fTr.    These  words »  mecordmi 
Schweighioeuser.  are  nothing  more  tl 
a  repeuiioo  of  the  coromencefineol  of 
chapter :  «v9)«  Ir  tunn  fSf**  l^mr«'r«M 
their  meaning  therefore  will  be,  '"  indi 
those  were  the  pacific  events  that  befel 
ihem."     Lurcher's  interpretation  ii  verr 
differtnl ;    "  ces  r^lemetiB  tend.     "* 
pacifier  les   trouble*:    tAose    Tti: 
coutributed  tettard*  aj^pecnng  ih 
Met,'* 


made  his  escape  to  Imbros  with  four  of  the  triremes,  but  the 
Fhccnkians  following  up  laid  hold  of  the  fifth.  Of  t!iis  last 
vessel  the  commander  was  Metiocbus,  the  eldest  of  the  som  j 
of  Miltiados,  not  bom  of  the  daughter  of  Olonts,  the  king  ^^t 
Thrace,  but  of  some  other  woman.  This*  person  the  Fhol^^ 
nicians  took  with  the  vessel,  ami  Ivearing  from  him  that  he 
was  son  to  Miltiades,  conveyed  him  up  to  the  King,  imagin- 
ing that  they  should  much  ingratiate  themselves,  and  that, 
because  Miltiades  had  o|iened  his  opinion  among  the  lonians, 
advising  them  to  follow  the  atlvice  of  the  Scythians,  when 
they  besought  them  to  unmoor  the  bridge,  and  sail  hack  to 
their  own  country ''^  But  when  the  Phtenicians  brought  up 
Metiochus,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  Darius  did  no  injury  to  him, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  shewed  him  many  favours;  for  he_pre- 
sented  him  with  a  house  and  estate,  and  a  Persian  wife,  by 
whom  several  children  were  born  to  him,  who  were  reckoned 
as  Persians*.  As  for  Miltiades,  he  proceeded  from  Imbros  to 
Athens. 

42  In  this  year  nothing  farther  than  baa  been  mentioned 
done  by  the  Persians  hostile"  to  the  lonians;  on  the  contra 
in  that  year  the  following  measures  were  taken  cxceedin 
beneficial  to  the  lonians.    Artaphemcs,  the  viceroy  of  Sa 
having  sent  for  deputies  to  come  to  him  from  the  diiferenr 
towns,  compelletl  the  lonians  to  make  an  agreement  among 
themselves,  that   they  would  refer  their  mutual  disputes  to 
the  sentence  of  justice,  and  not  take  them  in  their  own  hands', 
Such  was  what  he  compelled  them  to  do  ;  and  after  survevii 
their  lands  in  parasangs,  the  name  which  tlie  Persians  give 
a  measure  of  thirty  stades;  having,  I  sav,  measured  them  by 
that  standard,  he  imposed  on  each  of  the  nations  tributes, 
which   have   continued    to  be   the   same*  from   that    period 
uniformly  down  to  my  days,  as  they  had  been  imposed 
Artaphernes.     They  were  established   pretty  nearly   to  t 

43  same  amount  as  they  had  been  previously  ^ — At  the  o|>ening 
of  spring,  the  rest  of  the  commanders  having  been  dismissed 
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by  the  King,  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryaa,  caine  down  to 
the  sea  side,  bringing  with  him  a  vast  land  army  and  a 
numerous  body  of  naval  forces*;  he  was  young  in  years,  and 
but  lately  married  to  King  Darius^s  daughter,  Artazostra. 
When  Mardonius,  at  the  head  of  this  armament,  was  arrived 
in  Ciiiciaf  he  himself,  going  on  ship-board,  proceeded  on  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  while  other  generals  marched  the  land 
troops  towards  the  Hellespont.  Mardonius,  having  coasted 
along  Asia*,  arrived  at  Ionia ;  and  I  am  here  going  to  mention 
something  very  astonishing  to  those  of  the  Grecians  who  will 
not  credit  tliat  Otanes  proposed  as  his  advice  to  the  seven 
Persians,  that  it  was  behoveful  the  Persians  should  have  a 
democratic  constitution^;  for  Mardonius,  having  de|X)sed  all 
the  Ionian  tyrants,  appointed  democracies  in  the  various 
cities :  ^fter  so  doing,  he  hastened  on  towards  the  Hellespont. 
As  there  was  a  vast  number  "^  of  ships  collected,  as  well  as  a 
numerous  body  of  land  forces,  they  crossed  over  the  strait  on 
ship-board,  and  began  their  march  over  Europe,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Eretria  and  Athens. — Those  places  were  accordingly  44 
the  nominal  object  *  of  the  expedition  ;  but  the  design  of  the 
Persians  being  to  reduce  as  many  *  of  the  Grecian  cities  as 
they  might  be  able,  they  accordingly,  on  the  one  hand,  sub- 
dued by  means  of  the  fleet  the  Thasians,  although  they  had 
not  e\'en  raised  up  their  hands  against  them;  on  the  other  hand, 
by  means  of  the  land  army  they  enslaved  the  Macedonians ; 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  had  remained  free  till  then ',  for  all  the 
nations  on  this  side*  of  Macedonia  were  already  subjected  to 
them.  Then  crossing  over  from  Thasus,  the  fleet  stood  under 
land  as  far  as  Acanthus;  proceeding  from  Acanthus,  they  en- 
deavoiu*ed  to  double  mount  Athos ;  but  as  they  were  sailing 
round,  a  violent  gale,  such  as  they  could  not  stand  against, 
came  upon  them  from  the  north,  and  driving  very  many  of  the 
vessels  on  the  shores  of  Athos>  shattered  them  in  a  very  dread- 
ful manner;  indeed  it  is  reported,  that  the  vessels  wrecked 


♦  ThAt  i«  to  say.  iroopi  destined  to 
embark  aboard  the  ships ;  for  ef  cry  body 
luiowa  that  ManJIotiiua  could  not  have 
brvti^t  a  fleet  with  him  from  Persia  lo 
Ci)iaa.  See  Wessdin^.  See  likewise 
Maltbitt,  Gr.  Gramm*  p,  936,  or  &ect. 
606,2, 

A  By  Asia,  Herodotus  here  meant  the 
Icvwer  part  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
wbkh  compreheods  Caha  and  Lycti. 
If  aiif^  l^Tcher, 

^  bee  iii.  80. 

^  JCtnft*  «*xa1ii  tijn»  equivaieot  to 
vtXXd  fii(.     See  MaUhia,  Gr.  Gramin. 

VOL.  n. 


n.  620,  or  seel.  430.    Viger,  p.  ]23.  and . 
Zeunlus'ft  note  24. 

B  See  p.  9,  uou  2.  of  thi«  volume. 

9  See  Matihic,  Gr.  Grarom.  p.  666. 
or  seel,  461. 

1  «■*««  *»7fi  ivi^x*^"^*  *'  *°  additioii  to 
(Matthiaj,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  911,  or  sect. 
.590,  b,)  those  who  were  already  tuth- 

-  This  expression  must  be  taken  in 
allusion  to  the  Pemiaos.  (unless  we  read 
ijirif.)  who  already  were  ia  possessioQ 
oflhrace. 
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jiniounted  to  about '  three  huudred^  and  the  men  lost  to  above 
twenty  thousand :  for  as  that  sea  near  Athos  abounds  in  tnon^ 
9ters,  some  were  carried  off  and  destroyed  by  those  aniiuals; 
others  were  dashed  against  the  rocks ;  many  of  them  did  ijot 
know  how  to  swim,  and  so  perished ;  others  died  of  the  cold. 

45  Such  was  the  miserable  fate  of  the  naval  equipment. — Mean- 
while Mardonius  and  the  land  troops  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Macedonia^  the  Brygi  Thracians  fell  upon  them  by  night,  killed 
many  of  their  number,  and  Mounded  3lardonius  himself;  yel 
neither  iWd  tliose  people  escape  servitude  from  the  Pensimis; 
for  Mardonius  did  not  withdraw  from  that  quarter  till  lie  Itad 
reduced  tliem.  However,  when  he  had  subjected  tliese  latter, 
he  marched  his  m-ray  back,  having  suffered  a  dis«  "  " 
both  in  his  land  troops  from  the  Brygi,  and  in  his  );  r 
Athos.  This  expedition  having  fought  with  such  disg^rmreiul 
success  retreated  into  Asia. 

46  In  the  second  year  after  these  events  *,  Darius  firnt  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Thasians,  who  were  falsely  accuf^ed  by  their 
neighbourti  of  meditating  a  rebellion,  and  commanded  ihem 
to  throw  down  their  wall,  and  take  their  ships  to  Ab?V 
for  the  Thasians,  in  consequence  of    their  having  hcL\ 
sieged   by  Histiteus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  having   a   _ 
revenue,   turned  their  wealth    to   account  in    building   i    ^ 
vessels^  and  throwing  up  a  stronger  wall  around  their  citv. 
Their  income  proceeded  from  the  continent  ^,  and  from  th< 
mines;  at  least,  from  the  gold  mines  at®  Scapte  Ilyle  pj 
ceeded  in  all  eighty  talents;  from  those  in  Thasus  itself 
ceeded  a  revenue  somewhat  less  than  the  above,  but  so 
still,  that  the  Thasians,  who  were  exempt  from  taxes  on 
produce  of  their  lands,  obtained  every  year  from  theconliuf 
and  their  mines  a  total  of  two  hundred  talents,  and  when 

47  revenue  was  at  the  highest,  three  hundred. — I  myself  b 
likewise  seen  those  mines ;  and  the  most  wonderful  of  thi 
by  far  were  those  which  the  Phcrnicians  discovered,  wl 
together  with  Thasus,  colonizeil  tliat  island,  which  now  re^-' 
ceives  its  name  from^  this  Thasos  the  Phccnician.  Tbcfc 
Phceiiician  mines  are  in  Thasus,  between  a  place  caUed 
Mnyra  and  Coenyra,  and  opposite  to  Samothrace;  it  is  a 
large  mountain,  thrown  about  in  the  search  offer  ores.  Such 
therefore  is  that  mine.     The  Thasians,  in  obedience  to  the 


3  Sec  Malthiw,  Gr.  Gramm,  p.  893,  Thucyd.  i.  100. 

ar9ecu581.  <•  Se«  Mathiic*  Gr.  Gi 

•  See  Matthis,  Ct.  Gr«mm.  p.  478,  or  sect.  27u.  and  p,  920.  or  stcL 

or^ect.  334.  T  i<J,  not  ^W.     Sec   "     " 

^  The  ThasiBQt  had  aome  mioes  and  Gramm.  p.  B98,  or  itcU  5fl4« 
excellenl  lands  on  the  Thracian  coasi. 
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orders  of  the  King,  pulled  down  their  wall,  and  took  all  their 

Abdera. 

quently  to  this,  Darius  began  to  make  trial  of  what  48 
were  the  intentions  of  the  Greeks,  whether  to  carry  on  war 
against  himself,  or  to  'deliver  themselves  up.  He  therefore 
sent  heralds  round  in  Greece,  appointing  din*erent  indi\iduala 
to  go  to  different  places,  and  commanding  them  to  demand 
earth  and  water  for  the  King.  These  therefore  he  sent  into 
Greece.  Other  heralds  he  likewise  sent  round  to  the  cities 
on  the  sea  shore  tributiiry  to  himself,  with  orders  to  build 
long  ships  and  transports,  fit  to  carry  horses. — Those  people  49 
accordingly  made  the  due  preparations:  and  to  the  heralds 
who  went  into  Greece,  jjeveral  of  the  continental  nations  gave 
what  the  Persian  King  demanded,  and  all  the  islanders  whom 
they  visited,  and  made  the  demand  to,  did  the  same.  Not  * 
only  did  the  other  islander?,  accordingly,  give  earth  and 
wstcr  to  Darius,  but  even  *  the  ^'Egineta^  also :  when  they  had 
acted  in  that  manner,  the  Athenians  forthwith  threatened 
Ihem  with  war,  imagining  that  the  iEgineta?  had  acceded  to 
demand  out  of  spite'  towards  them,  in  order  to  carry  war 
_  nst  them  in  company  with  the  Persian ;  and  eagerly 
laying  bold  on  the  opportunity,  and  proceeding  to  Sparta, 
they  accused  the  ^girietce  of  what  they  had  done '  to  betray 
Greece. — In  consequence  of  this  impeachment,  Cleomcoes,  50 
the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  who  was  king  of  Sparta,  crossed 
over  to  iEgina,  in  the  intention  of  seizing  those  of  the 
yEgincta?  who  were  most  to  blame.  But  when  he  attempted 
to  seize  thenu  several  of  the  ^gineta?  opposed  him,  and 
amon^  others'  Crius,  the  son  of  Polycritus,  in  particular, 
who  eleclared,  *'  he  should  take  away  with  impunity  '  none  of 
*'  the  /Egineta?,  for  that  he  was  doing  this  witfiout  the  autho- 
•*  rily  of  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta,  but  was  bribed  by  the 
**  money  of  the  Athenians  ;  for  otherwise  he  would  have  come 
**  to  make  the  seizure  accompanied  by  the  other  kmg.^  These 
words  he  spoke  by  command  of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  there- 
fore, compelled  to  withdraw  from  yEgina,  enquiretl  of  Crius 
what  was -his  name;  he  told  him  the  truth;  when  Cleomenes 
said  to  him,  "  Now,  without  delay*  tip  thy  horns  with  brass,  O 
"  CriusS  for  thou  wilt  have  great  woes  to  bear.'"^ — But*  in  51 


^mmilkm^.     rig«T,  p.  398,  not*. 

dlttn.*' 

i   •«n»y*^ir»   r»   ririf     Sec  Matthiw, 
Or,    Oramro.    p.   491,    or   ract.    347, 

«a«. «. 

*  UtIU.    Se«  Malthifi,  Gr.  Grajnm. 
p.  91  <>,  or  sect.  694,  1. 

'  JC^^t*****   See  Ilgj  awn's  lalisfactory 


expla&stioQ  of  x'^k*'**  Adnot  in  Tig. 

4  Crlus  sicuifie-;    ;»    ram.     This  pUU, 
like  fnofvt  cti  e  to  traia* 

lation*    Jk  i,     I  Kave 

followed   ScUackr'ii  acttaluation,  K{7t, 
Traiiitat, 

*  Hermlotua  iolfirrupu  hboairttivc,  to 
speak  of  the  Aaliqmty  of  the  king*  of 
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Sparta,  at  that  time,  Demaratus,  the  son  of  Aristlon,  who  had 
remained  at  home,  was  calumniating  Cleomenes :  this  person 
was  likewise  king  of  the  Spartans,  but  belonging  to  an  inferior 
family  to  the  other;  nut  that  it  was  in  any  other  respect 
inferior,  for  l)oth  princes  sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
origin ;  but  the  branch  of  Eurystnenes  was  in  some  measure 
more  honoured  by  reason  of  seniority. 
53  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  contrary  to  what  alJ  the^  poets 
affirm,  state  that  Aristodemus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  the 

frandson  of  Cleodeeus,  the  great-grandson  of  Hyllus,  being 
ing,  brought  them  himself  to  the  country  whicli  they  now 
possess,  and  not  the  sons  of  Aristodemus.  That*  no  long 
time  after,  Aristodemus^s  wife,  whose  n^me  was  Argeia, 
brought  forth ;  they  say,  that  this  woman  was  daughter  to 
Autcsion,  the  son  of  Tisamcous,  grandson  of  Thersander, 
great-grandson  of  Polynices ;  this  woman,  accordingly,  brought 
Forth  twins ;  and  Aristodemus,  having  h)oked  upon  the  chiJ- 
drcn,  died  of  disease.  That  the  Lacedaemonians  of  those 
days  resolved,  according  to  custom,  to  make  the  eldest  of  the 
children  their  king;  that  they  knew  not  however  which  tli.v 
ought  to  take,  as  the  infants  were  alike,  and  of  equal  hizc ; 
being  unable  to 'determine,  they,  either  then  or  previously  % 
asked  the  mother,  who  they  represent  to  have  said,  '*  that  nei- 
**  ther  did  she  know  them  apart,^  though  well  knowing'',  she 


Ltcedcmon.  He  resumes  it  at  c.  61. 
Lardur, 

3  All  tbe  iofinitivcis  ia  thU  chapter 
depend  upon  xX'^wtt  at  the  begitiDisg' : 
I  make  this  observation  fur  reasons  which 
I  have  stated  at  p«  142,  note  1,  of  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.     TramLat, 

^^  jtmi  «r^«  rtvrtu.  1  have  followed 
8chweigha;uM:r,  whose  exptanation«  al- 
though not  one  of  those  which  imTDe- 
dialely  extorts  the  assent  of  coromoQ 
sense,  is  the  best  I  have  yet  met  with. 
The  preceding  words,  says  be,  are  suf- 
ficient to  induce  us  to  infer  tliat  some 
respectable  men  were  scut  to  inspect  the 
infants^  and  see  which  was  the  elder : 
afUsr  inspecting  the  children,  and  finding 
that  the  similarity  of  frajne,  and  equality 
of  itreD|th,  hiodefed  them  from  making 
any  distinction  between  the  babes,  they, 
either  after  the  exaroioation,  or  perhaps 
before,  made  enquiries  of  the  mother ; 
indeed  one's  own  good  sense  would,  I 
should  suppose,  point  out  that  as  the 
most  obvious  and  ready  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  question  ;  if  that  failed,  then 
it  would  have  been  nerefsary  to  sea 
vhich  of  the  infants  was  the  strongest, 


from  tlie  determiuatioa  of  which,  the 
eldest  might  in  all  probability  have  bctt 
fixed  upon,  as  the  most  vigorous  and 
stout  of  twins  is  generally  the  one  which 
first  issues  from  the  womb  of  the  mother. 
Larcher,  who  follows  Wesseliag,  trans- 
lates, "  ue  pouvant  pas  plus  qu'aupant- 
vant  distinguer  ralne  du  cadet ;  uel 
being  able  any  mort  than  btfot^  i0  dUtin- 

fuuA  between  the  elder  And  the  ^ungtr^" 
n  this  passage,  as  in  vii.  169,  both 
these  scholars  suppose  an  ellipsis  of 
ftiK?i»f,  concerning  which  th«  slodent 
may  refer  to  Viger,  p.  330,  v,  and  p. 
324,  note  •,  of  the  same  work.  Vale- 
kenaer  understands  the  words  in  the  same 
sense  as  Schweighruser,  but  doe*  not 
see  bow  they  can  stand  iu  their  preseat 
situation  ;  they  would  apply  better*  sayi 
be,  higher  up  :    Wiittr*  li  t«*  *A(trrS- 

nXivrtif.  The  plan  of  illustration  I  have 
endeavoured  to  follow  in  these  diffi* 
cult  passages  is,  to  place  befotre  the 
reader  all  the  conjectui^s  worth  notice, 
and  then  to  leave  him  to  fofm  his  own 
judgment.     Trantiat, 

7  f/)nar  ^if  »m]  r*  mmfrm  kiyuf  rmvfm* 
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said  fio,  in  the  intention  that  if  possible*  both  might  be  kings. 
That  the  Lacedsemonians  were  in  consequence  puzzled,  and 
therefore  sent  to  Delphi,  to  enquire  what  they  must  do.  That 
the  Pythia  bade  them  **  take  both  the  children  for  kings,  and 
**  honour  more  the  elder,'^  Such  they  say  was  the  answer 
the  Pythia  returned  to  them ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
none  the  less  embarrassed  to  discover  the  elder  of  them,  an 
inhabitant  of  Messene,  whose  name  was  Panites,  made  a  sug- 
gestion to  them.  They  declare,  that  this  Panites  suggested 
the  following  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
mother,  and  watch  which  of  the  infants  she  would  wash  and 
feed  the  first ;  and  if  she  was  found  *  always  to  act  alike  in 
that  respect,  they  would  then  be  in  possession  of  all  they  were 
searching  after,  and  wished  to  find  out*;  but  if  the  mother 
herself  varied,  acting  differently  at  different  times*,  it  would 
be  evident,  that  even  she  herself  knew  nothing  more  than 
they  of  the  business,  and  therefore  they  must  turn  upon  some 
other  path.  Then,  accordingly,  the  Spartans,  following  the 
suggestion  of  the  Messenian,  observing  that  the  mother  of 
Aristodemus's  children,  not  knowing  for  what  purpose  she 
was  watched,  took  up  uniformly  the  first,  giving  it  Uie  pre- 
cedence of  watching  and  feeding*  took  the  infant  so  honoured 
by  its  mother  as  being  the  elder,  and  brought  hi  in  up  in  the 
public  palace,  and  gave  hini  the  name  of  Eurysthcnes,  and  to 
the  younger  that  of  Procles.  Tftet/  go  on  to  tstafe,  that  when 
grown  up,  these  princes,  brothers  though  they  were,  were  at 
variance  with  one  another  during  the  whole  peri<xl  of  their 
lives,  and  that  those  sprung  from  them  have  continued  to  be 
the  same'. — The  ab<3ve  is  related  by  the  Laced semonians  only  5S 
among  the  Grecians :  the  following  details  I  write,  on  which 
the  Grecians  *  in  general  agree ;  namely,  that  those  kings  of 


The  words  rJ  ««^r«,  occurnng  here  and 
io  i.  191,  are  by  some  taken  to  be  etjui- 
vftlent  to  r)  mXtifitt  *■•  AT^tmit.  Schweig- 
lueuser  Ukes  mai  ri  si^m  m  both  pas- 
sages as  signifying?,  quam  mtfxim^,  aplimt, 
puLctrrimft  the  arliclo  being  used  pleo- 
DASttrady,  as  in  r*  a^imm,  for  iDstaoce. 
iiHiUad  of  ttvWjM.  coacerning  wbich 
pbrasMlojgy,  tee  Mitthie,  Gr.  Gramm. 

L408,  or  sect.  282.  Aod  Viger.  p.  18, 
t  coloino  of  the  note*  From  this 
double  signtltcation  attribuied  to  t«  mtifrm 
arises  a  double  constructioa :  L  ttiinmt 
ftk*  mml  Xiyu9  rh  rndf^rm  (Mmrit)  rmUrm 
(pdpm,  tilt  a*^*  ltmyit»f0Mur)  "  although 
able  likewise  to  stale  the  truth  respectitig 
thue  matters^  she  said,"  &c.     '2,  ilhi*m* 


**  though  knowing^  perfectly  well,  she 
said  these  thin^,    &c.     Tramtat* 

^  J  JMrf ,  equivalent  to  u  ^umtrt,  Sc» 
p.  13,  note  7,  of  this  volume. 

9  See  Milthi«,  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  831, 
or  isecu  •548,  5. 

i  '1  hat  i»  M  »ay#  if  she  always  washed 
and  suckled  ooe  aod  the  same  child  first, 
they  might  conclude  he  was  the  eldest, 
vrhich  was  all  they  wanted  to  find  out. 

£  *'  Doio^  in  turns»" 

-1  yutf*inH  in  The  p*rticipl€.  See 
Maiibiar.  Gr.  Graairo.  p,  839,  or  sect 
55*2,  U  «r«vr»f,  adveib  instead  of  ad- 
jective. See  Mattbije,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
933,  or  sect  604, 

*  Literaliy, "  related  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  th«  Grecians."     Larcher  appears 
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the  Dorians,  up  to  Perseus^  the  son  of  Danae«  without  reck 
the  god  *,  are  correctly  enumerated  by  the  Greeks,  and  p] 
to  have  been  Grecians ;  for  even  from  that  early  date  they  were 
ranked  among  the  Helens^    I  have  said,  "  up  to  Persevis,'"  and 
have  not  taken  matters  higlier  up,  for  this  reason,  because  there 
is  no  niortai  sire  named  for  Perseus,  as  Amphitryon  of  Her- 
cules;  I  have  therefore  with  propriety,  and  for  good  reasoo,^^ 
said  *'  up  to  Perseus®."     But  if  we  reckon"'  their  progenitocfl^f 
upwards,  from  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  the  chiefs  a^^ 
the  Dorians  are  evidently  *  of  Egyptian  origin.     The  above 
tlierefore  is  the  genealo^  according  to  t!ie  statement  of  die 

54  Greeks. — As  the  tradition,  however,  of  the  Persians  goes, 
Femeus  himself,  who  was  an  Assyrian,  ajid  not  Peraeus's 
fbreliithers,  became  Grecian;  but  the  ancestors  of  Acrisius, 
who  had  no  kinship  with  Perseus ',  were,  at  any  rate,  as  the 

55  Grecians  state,  Egyptians. — But  enough  of  this  subject*:  as 
to  the  reason  wherefore  being  Egyptians,  and  after  performing 
what  exploits,  they  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Dorians 
omit,  since*  those  matters  have  been  treated   of  by  oth 
But  I  shall  make  mention  of  those  things  which  others  hava 
not  touched  upon. 

55      The  Spartans,  therefore,  have  given  the  following  preroga- 
tives to  tiieir  kings;  two  sacerdotal  offices,  that  of  Jove  La 
dsemonian,  and  of  Jupiter  Ccelestis ;  the  privilege  of  carryin 
war  against  whatever  country  they  may  choose ;  this  ptivil 
none  of  the  Spartans  must  infringe,  as  otherwise*  he 
under  a  curse  ^.     When  in  the  field  the  kings  march  first 


to  have  re4d«  nitrm  ^m  Xiyiftum  i>wi 
*E>Atirmt,  "  according  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  (irecianB," 

^  Jupiter,  of  whom  PcmeiM  wu  saitl 
to  be  the  son.      Lareher. 

^   Construction;    f(in    «v    fi'iXf*    ^^^f 

7  See  Mftthi».  Gr.  Gtainm.  p.  S44, 
oriect.  390.  6. 

Q  See  Matthic,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  631. 

Q  Literally.  **  having-  nothing  coin mon 
with  Persen*  in  respect  of  atiinity."  1 
lake,  with  Schweiglisuser,  Ifukgy^tt  in 
the  Mztae  of  '*  commune  aliciuid  habere." 
I  tm  It  a.  loss  to  swbm  how  Lareher 
mast  have  construed  this  passage :  his 
tmnslatioA  if,  "  they  agree  hkewise  theie 
vnit  no  kind  nl  ariinity  between  Peneus 
■nd  the  auceiitoiB  of  Aetisiutt.*'  TnmtUi. 

^  *'  Let  these  things  be  saad  eoneem> 
tng  them.'* 

«  See  MalihuL\  Gr.  Giamm.  p,  950. 
vit. 


3  Verymnny  of  the  iniimtiyesia 
and  the  following  chapters  are  goi 
by  the  first  sentence  in  thi»  chaj 
make  this  observntioo,  because, 
I  wish  to  convey  as  well  as  I 
meaning  of  Herodolus  in  English, 
not  by  any  means  my  dtsut  to  fu 
iity  junior  readers  with  wbmt  they  may 
improperly  c«il  a  Hi«ral  Iramiatioa ;  1 
am  Inetttfore  obliged  to  sscrt6ce  t)h« 
teneiMiB  of  the  Greek  to  the  idioa  of 
the  )iin|ni«g«  I  write  in.     TVonste. 

«  il  h  f^A,  ace  Viger,  p.  40a,  ud 
note  32.  in  the  same  poft.  To  ftccomt 
for  the  negatti«e  ^.  it  is  proposed  by 
Zeunius  to  fill  up  Aome  ellipsis  ;  foi  in* 
stance,  ttlii  ftit  tvXmfUm*  T;^*^-   Tr         ~ 

A  We  have  already  m^e   than 
had  to  spetk  of  tte  enaf  ees ;  this 
appears  to  httv«  bwn  Applied  to  sueh 
were  publioly  evmak*     lliis  cet 
takes  place  Bometimcs  in  modern  Gi 
At  no  great  distance  from  Athens  th 
is  a  tirgm  btkp  of  stones :  it  vns 
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the  advance^  and  the  last  io  the  retreat;  and  one  hun(lre<i 
chosen  men  serve  them  as  a  guard  in  war ;  in  the  expeditions 
they  use  as  many  victims  as  tney  list ;  and  of  all  the  sacnficeii 
animals  they  receive  the  skins  and  chine«».     So  much  for  the 

Erivilcges  they  enjoy  in  war  time. — The  following  other  privi-  57 
»ge9  they  have  in  tune  of  peace.  If  any  one  fnake  a  sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth,  the  king^s  take  the  pre- 
cedence of  seats  at  the  feast ;  they  are  served  the  first,  each 
receiving  a  portion  of  all  double  of  that  of  the  other  guests  ^. 
They  perform  the  libations  the  first ;  the  skins  of  the  sacri- 
ficed animals  belong  to  them  ;  moreover^  at  every  new  motm, 
wd  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  month ''',  a  perfect  victim  is 
given  to  each,  at  the  public  charge,  to  be  offered  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo^  together  with  a  mcdimnus  of  flour,  and  a  Laconian 
quart  of  wine ;  at  all  the  lists  the  first  seats  belong  to  them ; 
it  is  \*nth  them  to  appoint  such  of  the  citi:*ens  as  tney  choose 
proxcni*;  and  each  has  the  privilege  of  naming  two  Pythii ; 
the  Pythii  are  persons  sent  to  consult  the  deity  at  Delphi, 
who,  as  well  as  the  kings,  live  at  the  public  charge.  When 
the  king«  do  not  come  to  the  meal,  two  choenixeg  of  flour 
and  a  cotyle  of  wine  are  sent  to  the  houses  of  each ;  and 
when  they  are  present  a  double  commons  of  every  thing  19 
given  to  thcni  ;  in  the  same  manner  they  are  honoured  when- 
ever invited  to  the  table  of  private  individuals.  It  is  their 
privilege  to  keep  the  oracles  that  are  pronounced ;  but  the 
Fythii "  must  likewise  be  informed  of  them.  The  kings  alone 
decide  on  the  following  subjects  only ;  in  respect  to  a  ^-irgin 
heiress,  who  is  to  marry  her*,  unless  however  her  father  has 


th«  fblbmo^  ftccatioa:  a  reprobate 
had  bt(ray«d  hia  couutrytoen  to 
the  Turks;  th«  inhabitaiits  in  conse- 
qioocci  raised  tLe  pile,  each  throwing 
a  atoiM*  and  pronouDcing  the  word  ana- 
i^mm  Bgaijttt  their  renegade  citijtea. 
Tkb  account  I  received  from  Mootieur 
Fauvelte,  the  French  consul  at  Athens, 
a  maD  equally  pntitled  to  respect  by 
hia  private  virtues  and  his  talenta* 
Trmn$ht, 

0  ConsLructioa :  juti  iwi  rtirm*  (T*h( 
HftMntt  rm  M^)  (i^x**^'"'  ^^  "and 
yubi  Uwee  who  serve  the  fleftli  shall  bcgm 
by  thttm»  gfiviBg  to  each  of  them  (t.  e* 
the  kings)  twice  m  much  of  every  thing 
a*  to  the  others." 

7  LiicrmUy.  *'  and  th*  seventh  dap  of 
ihm  current  O^rmfuuu  irmiulu,   iitctfHi) 


friend,  Ate,  on  hi»  journey,  w  vice 
vena^  I'he  n^tliftt  vroa  charged  by  the 
state  to  receive  the  ambassadors  or  de- 
puties from  princes  or  towns.  The 
Grecian  ^tatci  hsui  aUo,  in  the  luwns 
to  which  they  sent  deputies  fiequentlv. 
some  authorized  persona  with  whom  tbe 
dcjputies  lodged ;  these  were  likewise 
called  proxeni.  The  proxenus  not  only 
lodged  the  ambaMadora,  but  he  was 
likewise  charged  by  the  ropublic  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  to  procure  them  an  audienoe^  Lar- 
cher. 

9  Those  who  were  vent  to  conwilt  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  were  call«Sl  ^i:«vmVw; 
at  Laoadannoa  they  were  called  the 
iriim,     htrthefm 

I  Lii«raHy,  "t»  whoffo  it  belongi  ta 
have  her." 


•  The  |(Mf  wai  one  who  received  a 
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alHanced  her ;  in  respect  likewise  to  the  public  highways  ; 
whenever  any  one  wishes  to  adopt  a  chdd,  that  must  be 
in  presence  of  the  kings :  they  likewise  sit  iti  council  with  the 
senators,  who  are  twenty-eight;  if  they  do  not  go  there,  those 
of  the  senators  most  nearly  connected  with  them  exercise 
the  royal  prerogative,  giving  two  votes,  and  a  third  in  theii^ 

58  own  name. — The  above  are  the  privileges  granted  to  the  kin^ 
by  the  commonwealth  of  the  Spartans  during  their  life: 
their  deatli  the  following  honours  are  shewn  ihera  :  some  hor^o*^ 
men  convey  infomiation  of  what  has  happened  through 
the  whole  of.  Laconia ;  while  in  the  city  some  females  going 
round  strike  on  a  caldron.  When,  accordingly,  this  takes 
place,  it  is  necessary  that  out  of  every  house  two  free  person 

a  man  and  a  woman,  i^hould  wear  the  garb  of  mourning 
unless  they  do  so  heavy  fines  are  enforced.  The  cust 
observed  with  regard  to  the  death  of  kings  is  the 
with  the  Lacedeemonians  as  with  the  liarbarians'  of  Asia 
(and  indeed  most  of  the  barbarians  have  the  same  usages 
respect  to  the  deatli  of  their  kings ;)  for  when  a  king  of  t 
Lacedeemonians  dies,  it  becomes  necessary  that  from  t 
wljole  of  Laccda^monia,  besides  the  Spartans,  a  certain  nu 
ber*  of  the  inhabitants  should  attend  the  funeral,  W 
accordingly,  several  thousands  of  tliose  persons  and  of  Hel 
have  collected  in  one  and  the  same  place,  promiscuously  with 
the  women,  tjiey  strike  violently  tneir  foreheads,  ancf  utt 
loud  lamentations,  uniformly  declaring  the  last  to  have  b 
the  best  of  the  kings  gone  by*.  Should  the  king  die  in 
field,  they  prepare  his  image,  and  bring  it  out  on  an  elega 
couch.  After  they  have  performed  the  sepulture,  there  is 
public  meeting  among  them  for  ten  days,  nor  does  the  magW 

59  Btracy  sit  %  but  they  mourn  dfiring  those  days. — The  Lace- 
diemonians  have  likewise  the  following  other  point  of  resera; 
blance  with   the  Persians.     When  at  the  decease  of  a   ki 
another  one  is  appointed,  the  successor  forgives  such  of  the 
Spartans  as  owe  any  debts  to  the  king  or  to  the  state.     AnU 


4 


'  The  ienn  »mr*fiuminrimi  Memi  to 
imply,  that  they  were  to  cover  them- 
selve«  «rith  dirt. 

3  «vT*f  ■«3  <r$7*i  /1«^.  See  MatthUe, 
Gr.  <jramm.  p.  538.  or  secL  386.  I. 

4  Conttroction .    Iviitf   yi^    ^rttit^ 

in  which  innfft^  muU  be  taken  ab»o- 
Lutely,  '*  in  a  certain  or  deAned  number.*' 
See  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod,  and  Valck. 


Not. 

^  Literally,  "declaring    alwaya 
lut  of  the  ktng9  deceased/*  ike. 
specting  the  demonstrative  proodua 
tnu   and    the    follomng    sentence,  1 
MaltitiiB,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  674,  676. 

^  ifX'^t*'*'?  means  generally,  the  el 
lion  ol  magistrates,  made  yearly  by 
people   assembled.      Schneider    appli 
the  same  aignifioUion  id  this 
"nor   is  any    election    of   m 
held." 
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likewise  among  the  Persians  the  king  newly  made  forgives  all 
the  cities  the  tribute  they  owed  previous  to  his  accession, — In  CO 
the  following  respect  the  Laccd^tiiionians  are  likewise  similar 
to  the  Egyptians^*  Tlie  hernlils,  flute-players,  and  cooks» 
inherit  the  professions  of  their  fathers:  the  tfute-player  is  the 
son  of  a  flute-player,  the  cook  of  a  cook,  and  the  herald  of  a 
herald ;  nor  do  other  persoJis,  hy  reason  of  the  clearness  of 
their  voice,  apply  to  the  last  profession*  and  so*  exclude  the 
heralds'  sons ;  but  all  exercise  their  fathers'  busuicss.  So  it 
is  with  those  matters. 

At  this  time  ^  therefore,  when  Cleomcnes  was  at  jEgina,  61 
and  ijroviding  for  the  common  good  of  Greece,  as  well  us  his 
own  ,  Demaratus  calumniated  him,  not  so  much  out  of  affec- 
tion towards  the  ^gineta?,  as  being  inspired  by  envy  and 
hatred.  Cleomcnes,  on  his  return  from  yEgina^  conceived  tlie 
project  of  deposing  Demaratus  from  tlie  sovereignty,  found- 
ing *  his  enterprise  against  him  on  the  following  circumstance. 
Anston  was  king  of  Sparta,  and  though  he  had  married  two 
wives,  no  offspring  was  bom  to  him ;  and  as  he  imagined  lie 
himself  was  not  the  cause  thereof,  he  married  a  third  wife; 
he  married  her  after  the  following  manner.  He  had  a  friend, 
a  Spartan,  one  whom  Ariston  was  more  attached  to  than  to 
any  other  of  the  citizens;  this  man  had  a  wife  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  women  of  Sparta,  one  also'  who 
from  !)cing  the  most  ugly  had  become  the  most  beautiful. 
For  being  ugly  in  form,  her  nurse,  seeing  she  was  the  daugh* 
ter  of  wealthy  parents,  although  deformed,  and  likewise  ob- 
serving that  the  parents  regarded  her  form  as  a  calamity, 
seeing  all  this,  I  say,  the  nurse  adojned  the  following  plan. 
She  carried  her  every  day  to  the  temple  of  Helen,  which  is  in 
the  place  called  Therapna^,  above  the   Pha?beian  precinct. 


TSc«i.c.  166. 

'  CoOttruCtkltl  :  tv  marit  kmftm'ft^artiii* 
itnwttifUMt  MXXm  (rm  rUnf  rmurn)  rftmt 

JLXXJk  ••r«  r«  9'mrfut  (tmt   ri^>«l)  iwt- 

9  Ttw  history,  tnterrvpted  at  c.  53.  U 
liera  resumed. 

1  SomethiDg^  of  this  rQcaning  u  per- 
luips  ifuplied  by  the  corapouiid  verb, 
ScnweighKiiscr  &nd  Schneider  explain 
rnerely.  "  Applying  his  efforts  to  pro- 
cur*,    he. 

<  Mfimfit.  Larcher  quotes  Julius 
FoUiur,  ii*  4.  «.  300,  to  pmve  that  liri'- 
0mmi(  tneariA,  an  action  brought  against 
a  perfOQ  who  pretends  to  be  of  a  family 
be  does  not  belong;  to:  his  translation, 

VOL,  Tl- 


fotlowing  that  of  L.  Valla^  is,  *'  brin^ne 
an  action  against  him  on  the  tubject  I 
am  goingr  to  mention.'*  Schweighit>uier» 
in  his  Latin  version,  understands  iwi^»fit 
in  the  fteote  of  aditus:  "  tnakiog  to  him> 
self  a  way  to  come  upon  him  (i.  e.  to 
attack)  by  the  following  opportunity :" 
this  is  Itkewise  the  interpretation  of 
Schneider.  Lastly,  in  the  Lex.  ilcrod, 
it  is  praposedi  to  interpret  the  some 
word,  "  ihe  fouodatioQ  or  giouad  ou* 
which  any  one  proceeds  to  do  so  and 
so." 

3  ««)  r»vrm,   S<?e  Matthiff,  Gr.  Gram, 
p.  680,  or«ect.47i.  7. 

4  See  Matthia.%  Gr.  Gramm.  p.84Sl, 
or  sect.  656,  3* 
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Every  tioje  that  the  nurse  brought  the  child,  she  placed  hef 
before  the  image,  and  tmplorea  the  goddess  to  aeliver  the 
child  from  her  dcfarinity*  And  one  day,  as  the  nurse  was 
going  out  of  tlie  temple,  it  is  said,  that  a  woman  *  appeared 
before  her,  and  that  the  woman  so  appearing  asked  ber  what 
Bhe  was  carrying  in  her  arms,  when  the  other  made  answer, 
that  she  was  carrying  an  infant ;  the  woman  hade  her  shew  it 
her,  but  the  nurse  refused,  as  it  was  forbidden  her  by  the 
parents  to  shew  the  child  to  any  one^.  But  the  woman 
earnestly  besought  her  to  shew  it ;  whereupon  the  nurse, 
seeing  the  woman  made  much  of  beholding  the  infant,  accord- 
ingly shewed  it.  The  woman,  after  touching  the  head  of  the 
infant,  said,  "  she  should  exceed  in  beauty  '^  all  the  women  of 
**  Sparta."  From  that  day,  it  is  said,  the  child^s  features 
changed.  And  finally,  when  she  was  arri\^ed  at  marri 
estate,  Agetu?^,  the  son  of  Alceidas,  married  her;    this 

02  Ariston  s  friend  I  have  mentioned. — Now  the  love  of 
woman  inflamed  Ariston,  so  that  he  devised  the  folio 
scheme.  He  himself  engaged  to  give  his  friend »  whose 
wife  she  was,  as  a  present,  any  one  thing  of  all  that  he 
possessed,  which  lie  might  select,  and  persuaded  \m  friend  to 
offer  the  like  to  him.  The  other,  having  no  anxiety  on 
wife^s  account,  as  he  saw  that  Ariston  had  already  a  wiftf 
assented  to  this  proposal ;  and  both  parties  bound  each  other 
to*  the  agreetni-nt  by  oath.  Afterwards  Ariston  gave  to 
Agetus  that  portion  of  his  possessions,  whatever  it  might  be, 
which  he  selected;  and  he  hhnself,  requiring  that  the  like 
should  be  done  by  his  friend,  then  attempted  to  take  away  fak 
wife,  but  Agetus  declared,  that  with  the  reserve  of  that  oi  ' 
possession  lie  had  assented  to  all  the  rest ;  bound  however 
his  oath,  and  circumvented  by  deceit,  he  ix-rmitted  Ariston 

63  take  her  away* — Thus  therefore  did  Ariston  take  to  himsel 
third  wife,  after  putting  away  the  second.     Hut  this  worn 
before   her  time^,  and  without  completing  the  ten    mon 
brought  him  the  Deniaratus  before^  mentioned;   and 
one  of  the  servants  informed  him,  as  he  was  sitting  on  ti 


^  ymmiMm.  The  nomirtfttive  tni^bt 
have  been  used  with  equal  propriety: 
see  Mttthiff,  Gn  Gramm.  p.  810^  last 
or  sect.  586,  4lh  paragraph, 
ifc,  that  the  verb  xiyirw  governs 
almoftt  all  (he  infinitives  to  the  bottom 
of  lht«  chapter. 

^  fitnitfi.  See  Matthis,  Gr.  Gramm. 
p.  60 1,  or  8«ct,  S.13,  *iU.  3. 

7  futXkf^rtvur  from  mmXKt0^»t,  and 
therefore  is  comttued  tvilh  the  genitive. 


See  Mattbtie«  Or.  Gratnta*  p.  SIS^ 

»ect.  370. 

B  Cons(rucUi>D :   {inikmrmt  {i 

9  I*  h  x^V  i^«^'«».  "  in  too  ilioctj 
time,"     Kespecttn|  this  use  of  the 

garative,  see  Maitllir,  Gr.  Gc«ara> 
01,  or  sect.  4^7,  2.  _ 

1  Such  ii,  I  ihtnk,  the  power  of  th» 
partide  tn. 
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bench  with  the  ephori^  that  a  son  was  bom  to  him ;  where- 
upon Ariston,  having  reckoned  the  months  on  his  fingers,  said 
with  an  oath,  ^' It  surely  *  cannot  be  mine.^  This  exclama- 
tion the  ephori  heard  ;  but  they  did  not  at  the  time  take  any 
t  notice.  The  boy  grew  up,  and  Ariston  repented  of  what  he 
bad  said^;  for  he  was  completely  convinced  that  Demaratus 
was  his  son.  He  gave  him  the  name  of  Demaratus\  on  the 
foOowing  account :  previous  to  this  event,  the  Spartans  had 
publicly  offered  up  prayers  that  a  son  might  be  bom  to 
Ariston,  since  he  was  tlie  most  worthy  man  of  all  the  kings 
that  had  reigned  at  Sparta. — In  the  progress  of  time  Ariston  64 
died,  and  Demaratus  obtained  the  sovereignty.  But  it  was 
fated,  it  appears,  that  these  events  when  known  should  cause 
the  deposition  of  Demaratus,  becau^e^  he  had  incurred  the 
hatred^  of  Cleomenes,  in  the  first  place,  by  leading  off  hi& 
army  from  Eleusis',  and  particularly,  at  the  present  period, 
when  Cleomenes  was  gone  across  to  the  Mgmctsc,  who  were 
inchned  to  Medism, — Eager,  therefore,  to  be  avenged  of  65 
him,  Cleomenes  makes  an  agreement  with  Lcoty chides,  the 
flon  of  Menares,  and  grandson  of  Agis,  who  was  of  the  same 
family  as  Demaratus,  that  if  he,  Cleomenes^  should  get  him, 
LeGtyr/iides^  appointed  king  in  heu  of  Demaratus*  he  would 
follow  him  against  the  JEginetw.  Now  Leotychides  had 
become  inimical  to  Demaratus,  principally  on  tlie  following 
occasion.  LeiHvchides  having  been  afhanccd  to  Percakis,  the 
daughter  of  Cliilon,  and  granddaughter  of  Demarrnenusy 
Demaratus,  by  his  contrivances,  disappnuted  Leotychides  of 
his  marriage,  having  been  beforehana  with  him  in  carrying  * 
off  Percalus,  and  taking  her  himself  to  wife.  In  this  manner 
originated  the  enmity  of  Leotychides  against  Demaratus. 
And,  at  this  period,  according  to  the  solicitation  of  Cleo- 
menes^, Leotychides  made  oath  against  Demaratus,  ^'^  that  he 
**  was  not  lawfully  king  of  the  Lacedeemonians^  not  being  the 


*  See  Matihi».  Gr.  Gramin,  p.  766, 
or  R<ct.  514,  2a  2.  See  likewise  Viger, 
p.  363.  note  80»  where  Uim  p«as&ge  ii 
qaoted  uid  explaiaed. 

^S«e  Maulu«.  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  466. 
OT  «ecl.  326. 4)^.  2. 


•ease  I  ought  to  have  iranalaled  the  word 
ftt  V.  35.    Se«  Schwetg.  Lex.  MercKl. 

7  See  ?.  cbap,  75. 

6  Concerning  the  structure  of  ftmwut 
with  the  participle)  see  Mattliiip,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  841,  or  sect.  653.  and  Viger* 


*  Demaralus  is  a  word  conipos&l  of    p.  23 V .  together  with  note  201,  of  Her- 


H^Mf,  p*opU,  and  m^iuftmt,  I  ptAif,  and 
aifrnfea,  pepuH  precUnu  tt  votU  txpetittu. 
The  suae  is  nearly  cquivateat  to  the 
French  Diciidoune.     Larebtr. 

*  Ina  TA  ia  tkt  Ionic  idiom  u  equiva- 
leat  to  hUt,     Sdupti^, 


man,  who  quotes  this  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

9  U  rnr  Kkuftiftsf  ^ftitfung  may  like* 
wise  mean,  '^  out  of  a  desire  of  serving 
CleoDienea:"  in  which  case,  KXuftinH 
most  be  oootidered  as  the  gesiuve  o^- 


^  Im^ufwttti  TtM  signifies,  lo  have  be>    jeciive,  eonceming  which,  see  Matthic, 
halefui  to  any  ooe;  and  in  that    Gr.  Graoim.  p.  449.  450,  or  sect.  313. 
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"  son  of  Ariston.""  After  making  this  affidavit,  he  prosecuted 
him,  quoting  the  speech  which  Ariston  !iad  utterea  when  the 
servant  commimicated  to  him  that  a  son  was  bora  to  him«^ 
and  he,  casting  up  the  months,  pronounced  an  oath,  excl 
ing,  **  that  the  enikl  was  none  of  his.""  Grounding  him 
therefore  on  that  observation,  Leoty chides  declared  that 
maratus  was  not  begotten  of  Ariston,  neither  was  he  lawfi 
sovereign  of  Sparta,  adducing  as  witnesses  those  ephori  w 
were  at  the  time  on  the  bench  with,  and  heard  this  senten 

(}6  of,  Ariston, — In  the  end,  quarrels  arising  on  the  subject,  t 
Spartans  resolved  to  make  enquiries  at   Delphi,   "  wlieth 
**  Demaratus  was  son  to  Ariston.""     Reference^  having 
made  to  tfie  Pythia,  through  the  efforts  of  Cleomenes,  th 
prince  now  attached  to  his  side  Cobon,  the  son  of  Arist 
phantus,  a  man  of  great  influence  at  Delphi.     Cobon  pre- 
vailed upK>n    Perialla,   the  chief  prophetess,  to  give  the 
swcr  which   Cleomenes   wished   to  be  pronounced.     So   t 
when   the  messengers  sent    to  consult  the  oracle  made 
enouiry,  the  Pythia  adjudged  Demaratus  not  to  be  tJie  son 
Anston.     In  subsequent  times,  however,  these  circumstances 
became  known :    Cobon  lied  from  Delphi,  and  Perialla^  t 
chief  prophetess,  was  deposed  from  her  tjffice. 

67      Thus,  accordingly,  did  matters  happen  ^-ith  respect  to  t 
deposition  of  Demaratus  from  the  royal  power.     He  after- 
ward s  fled  from  Sparta  over  to  the  Medes,  in  consequence 
an  insult  of  the  following  nature.     After  his  dcjwsition  fro 
the  sovereignty  he  was  elected  a  magistrate,  and  exercised 
office.     The  gymnopa^dise  *  some  time  after  were  celebrat 
and  Demaratus  being  a  spectator,  Leotychides,  who  was  no 
himself  king  in  the  place  of  the  other,  sending  his  servan 
asked  him  in  a  jeering  and  insulting  manner^,  '*  what  sort 
•'  thing  it  was  to  hold  the  magistracy,  after  having  held  t 
"  kingly  power."     Demaratus,  offended  at  the  question,  re-) 
plied,  ''^  that  he  himself  had  already  made  trial  of  both,  whereas 
*'  Leotychides  had  not;  the  question  however  would  cause 
**  the  Laeedicmonians  either  infinite  woes,  or  infinite  blessiags 
Having  so  spoken,  and  covered  his  face,  he  went  from  t' 
theatre  to  his  own  house;    and  forthwith  making  due 
parationst  he  sacrificed  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  and  after  perfi 


I  mMi7fT»v.  S(te  Malthie,  Gr.  Gnmm. 
p.  367,  or  MCt.  2S3.  Sec  lUtewise  sect. 
315,  and  mcL  447. 

^  A  yearly  ilestival  at  Sparta,  in  ho- 
nour ol  Apollo,  and  in  cnnimeniioration 
o1  ill*  baUle  at  Thyrea:  al  tim  festival 
the  hoys  daocod  naked j  and  practised 


other  exercisM,  I  coDJectara  from  Aiht- 
nnoa  that  it  lasted  ten  days,  S^omd* 
Gt.  Germ*  Lex, 

3  lirl  yixtiri  T%  m3  a«##9  :  "for  the 
purjxwe  of  mocking  and  Lnsultinj^  him.' 
See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gnuntn.   p. 
sect,  665*  i&.  'id  par«graph« 
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the  sacrifice,  called  his  mother. — The  mother  having  come,  68 
Demaratus  placed  in  her  hands  part  of  the  entrails*,  and 
supplicated  her,  speaking  in  these  words.  "  Motlier,  calling 
**  to  witness  both  the  rest  of  the  gods*  and  this  our  Jove 
"  Hercaean^,  I  beseech  thee  to  tell  me  the  trutli,  who  in 
"  reahty  is  my  father.  For  Leotychides  in  our  quarrel  said 
*'  thou  nadst  approached  Ariston  when  pregnant  by  thy  first 
**  husband ;  others,  foyowing  the  more  silly  rumour,  declare 
'*  that  thou  did.st  converse  with  one  of  our  hinds,  a  groom', 
"  and  tliat  I  am  his  son.  I  implore  thee,  therefore,  in  the 
•*  name  of  the  gods,  to  tell  me  the  truth  ;  and  indeed  even  if 
**  thou  hast  done  any  thing  of  what  is  reported,  thou  art  not 
"  the  only  one  that  has  so  acted,  but  thou  hast  followed  the 
'*  example  of  many  women ;  besides  there  is  a  report  rife  in 
"  Sparta,  that  Ariston  was  incapable  of  having  any  posterity*, 
*'  as  otherwise,  say  they^  his  former  Hives  would  have  brought 
*'  forth."^  Such,  accordingly,  were  the  words  he  spoke. — She  69 
made  answer  in  these  terms.  *'  My  son,  since  thou  bcseechest 
**  me  with  supplication  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  shall 
**  be  told  thee.  When  Ariston  had  brought  roe  to  his  house, 
**  on  the  third  night  from  the  first  a  form  similar  to  Ariston 
*'  came  to  me ;  having  lain  with  me,  it  placed  on  my  brow 
**  the  crowns  wliich  it  bore.  The  form  then  departed,  and 
**  afterwards  Ariston  came.  When  he  saw  nie  willi  tlie  crowns 
"  on,  he  asked  who  had  given  theoi  to  me ;  I  told  him  it  was 
"  himself;  but  he  denied  it.  Whereupon  I  swore  it,  and  said 
"  that  he  did  not  act  handsomely  to  deny  it,  since  but  a  short 
**  time  before  he  had  come,  and  lain  with  me*  Ariston,  seeing 
**  that  I  swore  to  what  had  happened,  understood  that  the 
"  event  must  be  supernatural.  And  on  the  one  hand,  the 
•*  crowns  were  found  to  be  from  the  heroom  ^,  situate  near 
**  tlie  court  gates  f^  (which  they  call  of  Astrabacus ;)  "on  the 
**  other  hand,  the  seers  pronounced  it  was  that  hero  himself. 
**  Thus  then,  my  son,  thou  art  in  possession  of  all  thou 
**  wishest  to  know ;  for  either  art  thou  born  of  that  hero,  and 
**  Astrabacus  is  thy  father,  or  else  Ariston ;  for  in  that  night 
"  I  conceived  thee.    In  respect  of  the  circumstance  which  thy 


4  In  takine  o&tlis,  the  band  used  to  b« 
placed  on  the  victim,  that  was  called 
«^>VMl/  MMfm^  or  Iwi  T«ir  ffmyun,  W} 
lf».^vf^n,  ir)  rvr  t^Ii^,    Larcher, 

^  Hce  Alatthis.  Gr.  Gmsni.  p.  494, 
or  toct.  350.  Schweighcu&er,  however, 
rr)i:anl4  the  genitives  as  governed  by 
Mmimwrdftntit  and  not  by  Imtnim, 


f>  Thia  epithet  of  Jupiter  ii  eqiuralent 
to  l^ifTfH,  both  being  applied  to  that 
god  as  the  protector  of  the  liouie. 

T  Literally,  "  the  feeder  of  the  asses." 

^  Ki  niultUK  senno  in  urbe  Sparta  est, 
negantiutn  ArisioQi  fui««e  semen  proGT»- 
atido  aptum. 

^  See  p.  33,  note  3,  of  this  volume. 
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''  enemies  produce  as  the  greatest  evidence  against  thee^, 
**  saying  that  Ariston  himself,  wheo  thy  birth  was  oommo- 
**  nicated  to  him,  denied >  in  the  hearing  of  many  persons^  that 
**  thou  wast  his  son,  as  the  fidl  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  ten 
**  months,  were  not  completed  ;  he  threw  out  that  observati* 
'*  through  ignorance  of  such  matters.  For  women  bring  fc 
"  ninth  months^  childrep,  and  seventh  months'*  children*, 
*'  do  all  complete  ten  months ;  now  I  brought  thee  forth, 
**  son,  a  seven  months'*  child.  And  Ariston  himself,  no  h 
**  time  after,  was  convinced  that  he  had  let  fall  that  expi 
'*  sion  through  thoughtlessness.  Hearken  not  to  any  other 
**  rumours  respecting  thy  birth ;  for  thou  hast  the  whole^ 
"  truth.  And  from  grooms  may  their  waives  beget  chlldre^^f 
"  to  Leotychides  himself,  and  such  as  say  those  things."    Thf^ 

70  above  were  the  words  she  said. — Demaratus  having  obtained 
the  information  he  wished  for,  and  taken  what  was  necessary 
for  his  journey,  proceeded  to  Helis,  pretending'  that  he  was 
going  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.  But  the  Lace<lfipmo- 
nians,  suspecting  that  he  had  taken  to  flight,  pursued  hi 
but  by  some  means  or  other  Demaratus  got  the  start 
them  *,  and  crossed  over  from  Helis  to  Zacynthus :  the 
dfFmonians  crossing  over  in  pursuit,  laid  hands  upon  him, 
took  away  from  him  his  attendants.  Afteniards,  for 
Zacynthians  would  not  give  him  up,  he  passed  over  to  A? 
and  presented  himself  before  King  Darius,  w*ho  received 
generously,  and  gave  him  land  and  cities.  Thus  Demarati 
came  into  Asia,  after  suffering  such  adventures  as  I  ha\ 
described.  He  was  ennobled  among  the  Lacedseraonians  iff^ 
various  respects,  by  his  deeds  and  counsels ;  and  among  other 
exploits  he  procured  them  an  Olympic  victory,  which  he  wo^H 
in  the  chariot  race,  being  the  only  one  of  all  the  Spartan  king^f 
that  achieved  such  a  thing'*.  " 

71  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Menares,  on  the  deposition 
Demaratus,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.  A  son  was  bom 
him,  Zeuxidemus,  whom  many  of  the  Spartans  called  Cj 
niscus:  this  Zeuxidemus  never  ruled  over  Sparta,  as  he  dit 
before  Leotychides,  leaving  a  son,  Archidemus,  Leotychir 
deprived  oi^  Zeuxidemus,  married  a  second  wife,  Eurvdai 
who  was  sister  to  Menius,  and  daughter  of  Diactorides ; 


»  '*  Wbere  ihy  foes  «llack  thee  inort        *  ConatnxctNm :  iXXm  r*  (u  e, 

violently."  mXXm  rt)  '*X.**  (^^  hmn^^mtfuutm 

^  Supply   irmtifim  after    ItiiU^Mi   mmi  Xmft.w^yt4%h  t^yHri  rt  mm*  ytttiftim,  it 

Imvmftifim,  "in  irt^t  AxXuf,  sec  lUatthue,  Gr»  <ji»i 

^  T^  kiym  fdf.    See  p.  9,  note  2,  of  p.  1U6.  or  sect.  S94. )  oxvftnaht  C»i/«i 

this  volume.  rft 9'i*ri^mXt,Jinkifum  < *vrnt )  'r%i^9\ 

*  tffn  W«f,     Matthias,  p.  841.  Sehietig, 
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thk  woman  no  male  oifspring  was  born  to  him,  hut  a  tlaugtitery 
Lampito,  whom  Archidemus,  the  son  of  Zcuxidemus,  mar- 
ried, with  die  consent  of  Leotychides  himself. — ^Neither  did  72 
Leoty chides  pass  the  days  of  his  old  age  in  Sparta,  but  paid 
the  following  forfeit  as  it  were  to  Demaratus.  He  had  imder- 
taken  the  command  of  the  LacedfEmonians  in  Thessaly ; 
and  when  he  had  the  opportunity^  of  subjecting  every 
thing,  took  a  great  quantity  of  silver  as  a  bribe.  Being 
caught  in  the  very  fact  ^,  and  seated  even  in  the  camp  on  a 
sleeve  full  of  silver,  he  was  exiled  from  Sparta,  having  been 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice;  and  liis  house  wa«  rased* 
He  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  that  city  died.  These  events,  how- 
ever, happened  at  a  later  period. 

But  at  this  time®,  the  enterprise  against  Demaratus  having  78 
suoceedi'd  to  Clcomencs,  forthwith  taking  witli  him  Leoty- 
chides, he  proceeded  aga'mst  the  /Egineta?,  having  a  deep 
grudge  against  them  for  the  insult  they  had  inflicted  upon 
him.  Accordingly  the  ^Eginetit,  seeing  that  Imtli  kings  were 
coming  upon  them,  no  longer  thought  iit  to  oppose  them ; 
and  tile  Lacedjemonians  selecting  ten  men  from  among  the 
islanders,  the  most  distinguished  by  wealth  and  birth*,  among 
whom  were  Crius,  the  son  of  Polycritus,  and  Casambus,  the  son 
of  Aristocrates,  two  persons  who  had  very  great  power,  and 
taking  them  over  to  Attica,  placed  them  as  a  pledge  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  /Egineta?. 
— But  afterwards  Cleonienes,  haring  been  discovered  to  have  74 
used  foul  means  against  Demaratus,  was  seized  with  fear  of  the 
Spartans,  and  secretly  withdrew  into  Thessaly*  From  thence, 
coming  into  Arcadia,  he  matle  various  attempts,  exciting  the 
Arcadians  to  rise  up  against  Sparta,  and  not  only  bound  them 
by  different  oaths,  that*  they  should  follow  him  wheresoever 
he  should  lead ;  but  was  even  desirous  of  taking  the  chief 
Dicn  of  the  Arcadians  to  the  town  of  Nonacris,  there  to  make 
them  swear  by  the  water  of  the  Styx ;  for  in  that  town  the 
water  of  the  Stv"^  is  said  to  be  by  the  Arcadians.  The  stream 
is  of  the  following  nature:  the  water  appearing  in  no  great 
quantity,  drops  from  a  rock  into  a  vale ;  a  fence  of  masonry 
surrounds  the  vale.  Nonacris,  in  which  is  this  source,  is  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  near  Pheneum. — The  Lacedaemonians,  un-  75 
derstanding  that  Cleomenes  was  acting  in  this  manner,  recalled 


^  coff/v.   ^C4^  Matthie,  Or.  GmniiD.  chap.  50. 

p«  86'i,  M  Bcct.  &tS4»  &  «JUL«*f  rt  j^Mf  — ««i  U  »mi.    See 

7  ^  «Mvf  Mf«  d^Ktuf,  S«e  A'iger,  p*62.  Viger,  p.  d9B,  note. 

^  Jlenxlotua  resutnrji  ance  more  the  i  «  /U*,  for  it  fth*  used  by  ihe  lonuM 

AArrtiive,  fvhich  he  had  iotenupted  at  writers  ia  Toniit  of  iweariog. 
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him  to  Sparta,  to  rea^ume  his  former  dignity  *.     The  prince 
having  returned,  was  immediately  seized  with  madness,  thou^i 
he  had  been  previously  not  quite  of  sane  niind ;  for  whenever 
he  met  any  of  the  Sj>artans,  he  would  thrust  the  sceptre  in  his 
face.     In  consequence  of  his  behaving  in  this  manner,  and 
being   ntad,  his   relations   bound    him    with   wooden    han 
Being  thus  bound,  when  he  saw  that  only  one  of  his  gu 
was  by,  he  asked  for  a  knife ^;    the  guard  having  at 
refused  to  give  it,  he  threatened  him  with  what  he    wo 
afterwards  do  to  him,  till  at  last  the  guard,  terrified  (for  he 
was  one  of  the  Hilots)  at  the  menaces,  gave  him  the  knifi 
Cleomenes  takhi^  the  steel  lacerated  his  person  from  the 
upwards;  for  slasliing  his  flesh  lengthwise,  he  proceeded  fi 
his  legs  to  his  thighs ;  from  the  thighs  to  the  nips  and  loin 
till  at  last  he  reached  the  belly,  which  he  scored,  and  in  that 
manner  died.    Because,  according  to  what  most  of  the  Greeks 
state,  he  had  persuaded  the  Pytnia  to  pronounce  the  oracle 
concerning    Demaratus*:    according   to  what  the  Atheni 
alone  state,  it  was  because,  in  his  invasion  of  Eleusis,  he 
cut  down    the   grove  of  the   goddesses*:    but   the   Argiv* 
affirm,  that  it  was  because,  after  tearing  away  some  Argiv 
who  had  fled  from  battle  from  a  temple  of  theirs  sacred 
Argos,  he  had  massacred  them,  and  holding  even  the  gro 
itself  in  contempt,  had  set  fire  to  it, 
ty/*      For  Cleomenes  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
had  been  pronounced  to  him  that    he   should   take  Ar< 
When  at  the  head  of  the  Spartans  he  was  come  to  the  river 
Erasiiius,  which  is  said  to  flow  from  the  lake  Stymphaha ;  for 
they  a^sert^  that  this  lake^,  after  falling  into  a  dark  ch 
reappears  in  the  territory  of  Argos,  from  which   place   i 
water  is  called  by  the  Argives,  Erasinus ;   Cleomenes  havi 
come,  I  say  "^,  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  offered  sacrifice  to  itl 
but  as  the  victims  afforded  *  no  good  omen  to  his  passage,  he 


S  Comtructioii:  utn^ynaLuvi^U  Sir«(> 

n^X*.  See  Matthiip,  Gr.  Gramm«  p. 
G;J8,  or  socl.  386,  and  p.  900,  or  sect, 
585,  (L  "  recalled  him  to  Sparta  on  the 


coaditiona  as  he  had  previously 
ruled  ;  i.  e,  reinstated  him." 

^  The  f«m^tuf»  was  a  eurv<Hl  i^eapon, 
a  iword  or  cutlass  -  the  |if»r,  a  stmig;ht 
•word.  The  former  word  !li|;nitif^s  like- 
wise, a  kiiifg,  a  rturtr ;  hwKn  ftJt^mt^m,  a 
pair  of  scisson. 

*  Intcmpemocti  *jppc>ra  ^  have  h^\i 
th«  true  cauK  of  Cleomeiiea'a  frenzy  ^ 
•ee  c.  84, 

5  Cerps  and   Profcrpine.     ri/»fHr  •» 


properly  a  piece  of  land  consectmted  t« 
some  god.  Sometitues  the  term  is  Lakes 
io  a  more  extensive  meAuing*  for  a 
temple;  and  tometimes  it  sigiiifi«s  « 
sacred  grove,  as  in  c.  79.  The  word 
aijwtw,  tondeot  haft  induced  me  to  give 
it  this  last  ieuse.     Larcher,  ~ 

^  vnt  Xiftfnft  accusative  before  the  if 
iiDiUvt,  ^verncd  by  xiytrm.  See  Ml 
(hie,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  6)0, 

7  See  Matthia*,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  9-^ 
or  ftcct.  611. 

a  mXXii^U  :   tbe  Latin  fafo, 
is  said  of  a  victim,  which,  according 
the  marks  found  in  sacrificed  animals, 
pleasing  to  the  jirods,  or  shews  titat 
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said,  that  he  admired*  Era^inus  for  not  betraying  liis  citizens, 
still  should  not  the  Argives  escape  so  easily '.  He  then 
retired,  and  marched  his  troops  to  1  liyrea ;  after  sacrificing  a 
bull  to  the  sea,  he  conveyed  tnem  on  ship'  board  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Tiryns  and  Naiiplia. — Understanding  this,  the  Argives  T7 
marched  down  towards  the  sea,  to  assist  the  invaded  country. 
When  they  were  near  Tiryns,  in  the  place  which  bears  the 
name  of  Sepcia,  they  enc£\mped  opposite  tlie  Lacedaemonians, 
leavinj^  no  great  space  Wtwecn  the  two  lines.  So  situated, 
accoraingfy,  the  Argives  did  not  dread  a  pitch  battle,  but 
were  fearful  lest  they  might  be  taken  by  surprise ;  for  it  was 
to  this  that  their  orack*  alluded',  which  the  Pylhia  pro- 
nounced in  common  to  them  and  to  the  Milesians*;  it  ran 
thus:  "  But  when  the  female  conquering  shall  have  repelled 
"  the  male,  and  glory  gained  among  the  Argives,  then  shall 
**  she  make  many  of  the  Argian  women  to  rend  their  faces; 
"  8o  some  day  shall  one  of  the  men  to  he  say,  a  dire  triple 
**  coiled  serpent  hath  been  destroyed,  by  the  javelin  quelled," 
All  tliese  concurring  circumstances,  accordingly,  spread  terror 
among  the  people  of  Argos ;  and  they  resolved  in  conseouencc 
to  regulate  their  army  by  the  herrJd  of  the  enemy  ^,  and 
according  to  that  determination  acteil  in  this  manner :  when- 
ever the  Spartan  herald  sounded  some  signal  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Argives  likewise  did  the  same.^ — Cleomenes,  78 
observing  that  the  Argives  did  whatever  the  herald  of  the 
Spartans  gave  the  signal  for,  gave  orders  to  his  trmips  when 
the  herala  should  give  the  signal  for  taking  their  repast,  then 
to  seize  their  arms,  and  charge  the  enemy.  These  com- 
mands were  obeyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians;  for  they  fell 
upon  the  Argives  when  they  were  taking  tlieir  repast,  accord- 
ing to  the  signal ;  they  killed  many  of  them,  but  a  still 
greater  number  having  fled  to  the  grove  of  Argus,  the 
Spartans   stationed   themselves  around  the  place,  and   kept 


consent   to  begin    an  under-  oracle   is  dxplained  as   allnding  to  tiie 

takiof.      This  verb  is  coustnied  with  conduct  of  Telesilh,  wbo  armed    the 

the  infiiiHive.     Sfhneid,  Or,  Girm»  l,ti.  women  of  Argos,   and  mth   their  aid 

yijt,  Matth)».  Gr.  Gramro.  p.  9&0,  vii.  repelled  Cleomenes    and  the   Lacedas- 

V  Aym^^  is   an  ironical  sense.     See  montans,  who  had  expected  to  fiod  Argo« 


Mtttkife.  Or.  Gramm.  p.  520,  or  sect. 

1  X'*if/'»  fxm  hab*t§  qund  doUai,  i.  e. 
«  damno  immunem  asu«  Heiman.  AdnoU 
Vijr.  207* 


without  defenders,  as  narrated  by  Pao- 
sanias.  The  second  part  of  the  oracle 
'Larcber  leaves  to  be  eitpl lined  by  those 
who  may  think  ihemtelveii  inspired  by 
the  god  of  Delphi,  whose  ohscare  an- 


<  The  vessels  he  took  by  force  from    swers  had   gained    him   the    name  of 
the  .Kgineia^  and  $ic3;nniaLns:  aeec.93.      ^£J^mt^     Ijrreher* 


S  tx*"  «'€•*  v*^  *»•  rt$fHJfre,  tptetare, 
jttrtingr*  ad.     Vip.  p.  197. 

«  See  V,  19,    The  first  part  of  this 
VOL.  II. 


^  Lite  tall  V.  "  to  mak«  use  of  the  ene- 
mics*  herald." 
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f'  Uriwiit.    See  Maltlii»»  Gr,  Gmmro. 
p.  804- 

7   if    titamof,      W^t,    p.    456,    ftDil 
Herman's  note,  361. 

The  verb  \»*imm  eonstrurted  with  the 
participle,  8cc  MaUliiu),  Gr.  Granim. 
p.  840,  or  sect.  652.  2. 

•"The  btro  Argus  is  called  m  Greek 
'Afyi*.  llie  same  as  the  town ;  ihe  am- 


biguity decelveil  Cleom&ncs.     Larr&cr. 

1  We  have  previously  seen,  c.  72.  *r» 
9i«aurrflM»»  ^a'tS^ru*;  ho  lierc.  iri  tT»* 
«^#(9nr  t>«'»yiiri  iustcad  of  tig  %tmm0^vi^if9, 
ijs  Itpitivt,  TtiiA  forra  bas  cot  escAfed 
the  iiuliwtry  of  A.  MatthiK.  sec  Gr* 
Gramtn.  p.  916.  ar  Mct.  Sd3,  lact  jitii- 
graph. 

^See  MattUiaj,  Gr.  Gfiunm.  p.  862. 
or  sect.  664, 


70  watch. — Then  Cleomenes  acted  in  the  following  manner 
had  in  /us  urnnj  .s<.»me  deserters,  from  whom  he  obtained  wHj^ 
information  he  wanted,  and  then  sent  a  herald  to  call  the  Ar. 
gives,  who  were  shut  op  in  tike  precinct,  somnionin^  tlieni  by  ( 
name.  The  herald  called  them  out,  jyiying,  that  he  had  their 
ransom;  two  mines  is  the  sum  appointed  to  be  |>aid '^  among 
the  Peloponncsians  for  a  prijioncr.  Cleomenes,  therefore,  call- 
ing them  out  individually"^,  massacred  about  fifty  of  the  Ar- 
givcs;  this  took  place,  it  seems,  unknown®  to  tne  rest  who 
were  within  the  precinct ;  for  as  the  grove  was  thick,  they  who 
were  within  side  could  not  observe  those  on  the  outride,  or 
what  they  were  doing;  at  least,  until  at  last  one  of  them 
climbing''  up  a  tree  saw  what  wasgoinf^  on;  when,  accord l 

80  those  that  were  called  would  no  longer  go  out. — Tlien  I  i^c- 
mcnes  conmianded  every  one  of  the  Hilots  to  heap  up  wocul 
around  the  grove;  these  having  so  done,  he  set  fire  to  %\\t 
grove  ;  and  when  it  was  already  in  flames,  he  asked  one  of  the 
deserters  to  what  g<.Hl  the  grove  was  sacred.  The  other 
answer,  that  it  was  that  of  Argus.  When  CkH)menes  i 
this,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  "  Prophetic  Apollo, 
'*  surely  thou  hast  greatly  deceived  me,  in  sa>ang  that  ! 
'*  should  take  Arg<3s^:  metlunks  the  oracle  is  fulfilled  to  m^T 

81  — After  this  Cleomenes  ]>ermitted  the  greater  part  of  hi* 
troops  to  go  back  to  Sparta,  while  he  Inmself  taking  a  thou- 
sand of  the  most  valiant  went  to  the  Ilera^um,  there  to  offer 
sacrifice.  Wishing  himself  to  sacriUce  on  the  altar,  the  priest 
endeavoured  to  hinder  him,  saying,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for 
a  stranger  to  offer  sacrifice  in  that  ]3lace:  but  Cleomenes 
commandetl  the  Hilots  to  tear  the  priest  from  the  altar,  and 
scourge  him,  while  he  himself  .sacrificed.     Having  so  done,  ht* 

82  went  his  ways  tn  Spirta. — On  his  return,  his  enemies  im- 
peatliLtl  hini  before^  the  ephori,  declaring  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived a  Ijrihe  not  to  take  Argos,  when  lie  had  an  opportu- 
nity -  of  ca|>turing  it  with  facility.  He  told  tliem,  wbetluT 
truly  or  falsely  I  cannot  say  for  certain  ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
lie  did  tell  them,  "that  when  he  liad  taken  the  temple  of 
**  Argus,  he  imagined  that  the  oracle  of  the  god  was  fulfilkxl 
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**  to  him  ;  that  in  conscH|iieiice  therefore  of  that,  he  did  not 
**  think  fit  to  make  any  attempt  on  the  city,  at  lea^^t  hefore  he 
"  should  have  consiihed  tlie  victims^  and  ascertained  whetlicr 
**  the  deity  would  deliver  it  up  to  him,  or  whether  he  wmdd 
**  stand  in  his  way.  That  the  omens  being  favourable  at  the 
**  Herjpum,  a  flash  of  fire  burst  forth  from  the  lx>s*iin  of  the 
•*  statue,  ami  that  he  thereby  under.stoo<l  the  truth,  namely, 
**  that  he  should  not  capture  Argos;  for  if  the  flamt*  had 
*' burst  from  the  liead,  he  should  liave  wholly^  taken  the 
*'  city ;  but  as  it  burst  from  the  bosom,  he  mu-^t  have  done 
•'  all  that  ihe  god  wished  to  take  place."  In  this  account  he 
appeared  to  the  Spartans  to  speak  cretlibly  and  plausibly,  and 
nonsuited  his  prosecutors  by  a  large  majority  *, — Argos  was  83 
so  widowed*  of  inhabitants,  that  the  slaves  were  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  holding  the  offices  of  magintrates  and  governing,  tiU 
such  time  as  the  sons  of  the  s>lain  were  grown  up,  when  those 
latter,  recovering  back  for  thcniscWes  the  city  of  Argos,  cast 
out  the  slaves.  The  slaves  being  driven  out,  poesesseil  them- 
selves by  battle  of  Tiryns,  For  tionie  lime,  accordingly,  con- 
cord existted  lietwccn  the  two  parties ;  but  afterw  anb  a  seer 
came  to  the  slaves,  Cleander,  a  native  of  Phigalea,  in  Ar- 
cadia*^, This  person  persuaded  the  slaves  to  set  ufx»n  their 
lords;  from  winch  circumstance  war  raged  l>etween  them  Tor 
Ji  considerable  time,  till  at  last  the  Argives  with  dillicuUy 
gained  the  upjxr  hand* 

The  Argives  therefore  state,  that  it  was  for  the  above  84 
reason  that  Cleomenes  became  a  maniac,  and  miserably  pe- 
rished* But  the  Spartans  themselves  declare,  that  it  w*as  not 
by  the  operation  of  any  ileity  that  Cleomenes  became  mad, 
but  that  by  conversing  with  the  Scythians  he  became  a  hard 
drinker  ^  and  that  by  that  reason  he  lost  his  senses.  For  that 
the  Scythians  nomades,  ever  since  Darius  had  invaded  their 
territory,  had  persisted  in  the  desire  of  taking  vengeance  on 
him ;  and  that  they  sent  to  Sparta  to  make  an  alliance,  and  to 
arrange  that  the  Scythians  themselves  should  attempt  to  make 
an  inroad  into  the  territory  of  the  T^fedes,  near  the  river 
Phasisy  and  to  persuade  the  Spartans,  starting  from  Ephesus, 


lArtM  ol'  apcccb/see  p.  70,  note  2,  of  this 
irolume. 

*  Lttcnlly,  •'  and  escaped  his  prose- 
mlOTS  by  a  great  di»iancc/' 

9  S<«  Maithiflp,  Gr.  Gtumni,  p.  472, 
or  srct.  3;)0. 

^  tpfymXiVf  a*  'A;c«}/)Tf.  See  p.  I, 
ttole  3t  ot  lUU  volume. 


meatB  one  who  drink*  wine  utiinixed. 
As  it  waft  the  general  custotn  with  the 
aucic[it<«  to  drink  their  wine  miijcd  with 
vaster,  tilts  expression  wm  nearly  cr|ui' 
valcftl  10  what  we  cali  a  hard  drinker  :  a 
similar  expression  is  freqaent  in  French, 
"  cct  horuroe-la  ne  trenipe  pas  »oa  via/' 
that  man  docs  not  mit  his  wine  with 
water;  i.  c.  drinks  liard>     TranAlut, 
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to  proceed  upwards  in  Asia,  and  then  that  both  parties  should 
march  towards  a  place  of  rendezvous.  They  go  on  to  Btate, 
that  Cleomenes,  when  the  Scythians  carae  for  that  purpose, 
became  too  intimate  *  with  them  ;  and  frequenting  their  com- 
pany more  thaji  was  fitting,  he  learnt  of  them  to  driok  hard  ; 
from  which  cause  the  Spartans  are  of  opinion  that  he  became 
mad  ;  and  from  that  time,  according  to  their  own  statemenl 
when  they  wish  to  drink  deep®,  they  say  to  the  servai 
*'  pour  out  like  a  Scythian."  Such  is  the  manner  in  wl 
the  Spai'tans  narrate  the  circumstances  relating  to  Cleomei 
For  niy  part,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  was  the  forfeit  whiclT 
Cleomenes  paid  to  Demaratus. 

85  When  the  /Kgrncive  were  informed  of  the  decease  of  Cl 
raencs,  they  despatched  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  impea( 
Leotychides  on  the  subject  of  the  hostages  detained  at  Athei 
The  Laceda?monians,  having  assembled  a  court  of  judicatui 
determined  that  the  ^Eginetce  had  been  indignantly  handl< 
by  Leotychides ;  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  given  over 
be  taken  to  i^gina,  in  retaliation  for  the  men  detained 
Athens.  But  the  >^gineta?  being  about  to  take  away  Leotj 
chides,  Theasides^  son  of  Laoprepes,a  man  of  rank  at  Sj 
said  to  them,  "  What  are  you  gomg  to  do,  men  of  M^na,  to 
"  take  away  the  king  of  the  Spartans,  that  has  been  given  up 
"  by  the  citizens?  If  now,  yielding  to  passion,  the  Spartans 
''  have  so  decreed,  look  to  it,  lest ',  if  you  do  this,  they  bring 
**  hereafter  any  fatal  calamity  on  your  own  country.''  Hav- 
ing heard  this  observation,  the  JLgineisi  refrainetf  from  the 
abduction ;  but  made  the  following  stipulation,  that  Leo- 
tychides  should   accompany   them    to   Athens,   and   restore 

86  their  citizens  to  them* — ^But  when  Leotychides  on  his  arrival 
1  claimed  back  the  deposit,  the  Athenians,  being  unwilling  to 

five  them  up,  had  recourse  to  subterfuge,  saying,  that  two 
ings  Iiad  deposited  them,  and  that  they  did  not  think  it 
right  to  give  them  back  to  the  one  without  the  other.  The 
Athenians  having  refused  to  make  restoration,  Leotychides 
addressed  to  them  the  following  speech  :  **' Athenians,  do  what 
*'  you  yourselves  choose ;  for  by  returning  the  deposit  vou 
**  will  do  what  is  just;  and  by  not  returning  it  you  w41l  do 
"  the  contrary*.  I  will,  however,  relate  to  you  what  hap- 
**  pened  at  Sparta  once  respecting  a  deposit.     We  Spartans 


*  On  this  signification  of  the  compa- 
rative, »ee  Mauhiae,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  661, 
or  sect.  457,  2. 


fftrtf 


supply 


•f*». 


to  crifik  wine  tnincled  with  but  JilLie    or  tecU  344 
water;    hence,   to  driak  de«p,   to  take 


long  draughts.    Schnrid,  Gr 
1  Smmt,  i.  e.  iff  Smm*    See 

345,  and  Zeuoius's  note  *, 
V  See  Matthie.  Gr.  Gnmm,  p, 


^  par  tans     j 
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**  relate,  that  in  the  third  generation  before  my  time  there 
**  lived  in  Lacedaemon  one  Glaucus,  son  of  Epicydes.  This 
"  man,  we  say,  not  only  lield'  the  first  rank  in  all  other  re- 
"  spects,  but  was  also  famed  *  for  justice  beyond  all  who  at  that 
"  time  inhabited  Lacedaemon.  The  following  events,  we  say, 
•*  befel  hirn  in  due  season*.  A  native  of  Miletus  came  to 
'*  Sparta,  and  wished  to  have  a  conference  with  him,  making 
"  the  following  statement.  I  am,  said  he,  a  Milesian,  and  have 
**  come,  Glaucus,  with  the  desire  of  profiting  by  thy  justice; 
*'  for  as  the  fame  of  thy  justice  is  much,  not  only  throughout 
**  the  rest  of  Asia,  but  likewise  about  Ionia,  I  have  considered 
*'  within  myself  that  Ionia  is  ever  and  anon  in  danger,  whereas 
*'  the  Peloponnesus  is  securely  placed  ;  and  by  that  reascm  one 
*'  can  never  expect  the  same  individuals  to  hold  property  for 
**  any  length  oitime:  having  therefore  considered  and  argued 
*'  these  things,  I  have  resolved  to  change  one  half  of  my  pos- 
"  sessions  into  silver,  and  deposit  it  with  thee,  well  knowing 
*'  that  entrusted  to  thy  keeping  my  property  will  be  safe; 
'*  do  thou  therefore  take  my  riches,  and  likewise  take  and 
'*  preserve  these  tokens,  ana  whosoever  shall  come  with  the 
*'  like,  and  claim  back  tlie  deposit,  do  thou  restore  *  it  to  him. 
**  Such,  accordingly,  was  the  discourse  that  the  stranger  come  2 
'*  from  Miletus  held;  and  Glaucus  received  the  deposit  on 
"  the  above-mentioned  condition.  After  the  lapse  of  a  long 
•*  time,  the  sons  of  the  person  who  had  deposited  the  money 
**  came  to  Sparta ;  and  coming  to  a  conference  with  Glaucus, 
**  shewed  the  tokens,  and  cUiimed  back  the  treasure;  but 
*'  Glaucus  put  them  off,  making  at  the  same  time  this  elusive 
**  answer :  *  Neither  do  I  remember  the  circumstance,  nor  can  I 
**  bring  to  my  mind  any  thing  such  as  you  speak  of"^;  should 
"  I  call  it  to  njy  recollection,  I  am  willing  to  do  all  that  is  just; 
*'  and  if  I  did  indeed  receive  the  deposit,  honestly  to  return 
'*  it;  but  if  at  least  I  never  received  any  thing  at  all,  I  shall 
'*  follow  with  respect  to  you  the  laws  of  Greece^.  I  shall 
'*  therefore  defer  settling  this  business  with  you  till  the  fourth 
"  month  from  this.**     The  Milesians  accordingly  went  their 


^  Equtvakot  to  ilf»i/»  U  rm  wi^wm 
(satA)  ^i  ri  mXXM,  ««J  }ir  >«)>  &(C.  Se« 
Scliweig.  \jtx,  Herod. 

*  Viger,  p.  176.  Tu  r«le  vim,  ti 
Ciirms  esse  quod  acdis.     Horat. 

L«i.  Hctxid.  D^im  MM  tempt  dUtrmini* 
Lurcher.  ^ach  tiutr  ^ntiuen  Zeit. 
ScKoeid.  All  these  «uthontie».  to  which 
idd  Wetseling.  axe  therefore  opposed  to 
the  usuaJ  tranitation,  "iiuequeote  tem- 
poire/*  in  the  prtiteu  af  iimt. 


*  See  Matlhia*.  Gr.  Gramin,  p.  824, 
and  the  learned  Bishop  of  Chesler's  ob- 
cervalion.  p.  xlviii. 

7  Constniclioo  :  «Ari  •lUkf  *ilf  nu  Ttirttp 
ri^f  ifu  fit,  "  oor  does  anv  knowledge 
of  these  matten  retarn.  revolve  in  my 
mind  or  memory/'  M,  Ponus  explaios 
rt^tfifuf  by  pitrtinerg:  *'  Ncc  ad  me 
pertiaet  quidquam  horuni  swrirc."  ^* 
PfirU  Lti*  Ion. 

B  I  suppose  by  prosecuting  them  fof 
their  pretended  attempt  at  extortion. 


**  wav8  sorrowfully,  considering  themselves  to  havebet*n  fle6C6d 
3  **  of  tlicir  money,     Glaiiciis  proceedetl  to  Delphi,   there  I^Jj 
**  consult  the  oracle;    and  when  he  asked  the  oracle  whethd^H 
"he  might  possess  himself  of  the  money  by  perjury®,   th^l 
'*  Pyihia  addressed  him   in   these  words:    *■  Glaucus,  sou  of 
**  '  Epicydes  !   thus  to  eonquer  by  perjury^  and  possess  thyself 
"  *of  the  wetdth,  will  be  forthwith  accompanied  with   lucre. 
Swear;    for  death  awaits  e'en  the  honest  man:    still  has 


i4 

*'' Perjury  a  son    unnamed,   without  feet,  without   liands; 
**  *  with  rapid  strides  he  approaches,  till  ravaging  he  destroys 


'*  *thc  whole  race,  the  whole  house.  Whereas  the  hon 
"  'mane's  progeny  blooms  for  ever/  When  Glaucus  he 
**^  this,  he  Dcsoiight  the  god  to  have  mercy  on  him  for  what 
"  he  had  said ;  but  the  Pythia  declared,  that  to  tempi  the 
**  god,  and  to  act,  were  the  same.  Glaucus,  accoraingly, 
"  having  sent  for  the  Milesian  strangers,  restored  the  money 
4  "  to  them.  Now,  Athenians,  it  shall  be  stated  with  what 
K  view  this  spt\;ch  has  been  pronounced  before  you. 
"  Glaucus  tliere  is  not  at  the  present  day  one  descendant, 
•'^  any  house  supposed  to  have  been  his;  he  has  been  com 
"  pletfly  rooted  up  out  of  Sparta.  So  that  it  is  poi>d^  in  ib 
'*  for  as  regards  a  deposit,  not  so  much  as  to  thmk  of 
**  thing  but  retuniing  it  when  redeniauded."^  Leotychid. 
having  so  8jx>kenj  and  seeing  the  Athenians  would  not  ev 
then  attend  to  him,  went  his  ways. 

37  The  TEglnette,  before  they  had  suffered  the  punishment 
their  first  hostilities  and  insults  against  the  Atfienians,  act 
in  tlie  following  manner,  to  gratify  the  Thebans*  Irritat 
against  the  Athenians,  and  fancying  that  they  had  be 
unjustly  treated,  they  made  preparations  to  be  avenged 
them;  and  placing  themselves  m  ambush,  took  from  t 
Athenians  the  theuris^  a  five  oared  vessel,  full  of  the  chi 
citizens^,  as  it  was  lying  oft'  Sunium ;  and  seizing  the  crew,  c 

^f^  thcni  m  bonds, —  The  Athenians,  after  suffering   this  trc 
munt  at  the  hands  of  the  ^-^gineta?,  no  longer  defended 
take*  all  sorts  of  measures  against  them;  there  was  in  i'Egi 
a  man  of  rank,  his  name  Nicodromus,  son  of  Cnoethus;  thi 
individual  had  a  grudge  against  his  countrymen,  on  accou 


4 


9  a^K»t  means  an  oaih,  whethci  true  or 
false ;  tbe  context  shews  that  perjury  is 
here  laeaat. 

1  llie  iitt^U  WDi  the  ship  uied  to  con- 
vey the  f***t*i  or  public  deputies  sent  to 
onoj  sacriiice,  or  to  constill  the  oracle,  at 
any  pbcot  in  the  name  of  l!ie  state  -.  the 
nmbai&sadors  scot  on  civil  a^'airs  were 
Cftlled  ir#Lr/3tif.  The  tftrtvis,  alludol  to 
here  [>y  VienKloitis,  was  thai  sent  annu- 


ally by  the  Atlienians  to  Pelos,  to  oiTer 
saciiiice  to  Apollo,  in  confonmity  to  s 
vow  raado  by  Theseus  at  hi*  depart 
from  Crete.     Conslniction  :  k«J  {h 
in  rtiTfi  'A4ny*iM*t  ^itrwi^nt  iwi   1 
Mattbite,    Gr.    Granim.    p.   950,   ti 
X«;^iirarrir  «»  (Matthise,  sect.  t>li,  or 
946.)  T^«  ^i^^i'Sc  mj*  il;uir. 

•^  «v.    See  Malthis,  Gr.  GritnOL 
p.  930»  or  sect,  601«  a. 
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of  his  previous  exile  from  the  island  ;^  and  luidcrstanding  at 
this  time  that  the  Athenians  were  resolved  lo  punish  the 
j^ginetap,  planned  >\Hth  the  Athenians  the  betraying  oF  tfie 
islaiuU  pointing  out  the  day  on  which  he  would  make  the 
attempt,  when  it  would  behove  them  to  eome  to  his  assistanee. 
After  Tvhieh  Nicodromui?,  in  conformity  to  the  agreement 
he  had  made  with  the  Athenians,  seized  wlmt  is  called  the  old 
town. — But  the  Athenians  did  not  come  at  the  projier  time,  99 
for  they  had  not  vessels  sufficient  to  engage  the  /fcginetit ; 
and  while  ^  tliuy  were  accordingly  requesting  of  the  Corin- 
thians ti»  lend  them  some  ships,  the  cnterj>riiEe  failed.  The 
Corinthians,  being  at  that  period  most  friendly  inclined  to- 
wards the  Athenians,  gave  tnem  twenty  ships  at  their  request; 
that  is  to  say,  they  gave  them  in  exchange  for  five  drachmae 
each  *,  as  it  was  not  permitted  by  the  law  to  give  them  as  a 
gift :  the  Athenians,  accordingly,  taking  the  above,  together 
with  their  own  ships,  manning  seventy  sail  in  all,  steered  for 
.'Kgina,  where  they  arrived  later  by  one  day  than  had  Ijeen 
agreed  upon. — Nicodromus,  seeing  that  the  Athcnizms  tlid  not  90 
come  to  their  time,  embarked  on  ship  board,  and  made  his 
escajK*  out  of  ^^gina,  and  several  others  of  the  islanders 
accompanied  him,  to  whom  the  Athenians  gave  Sunium  to 
inhabit :  sallving  from  whence  those  j>eople  used  to  commit 
devastations^  on  the  /Egineta? ;  these  devastations  happened 
therefore  subsecpjcntly  : — but,  o(  the  time  we  are  ^pertkufg  of^  91 
the  opulent  among  the  ^iCgineta.*  quelled  the  populace,  who, 
together  with  Nict>dromus,  had  risen  up  against  them ;  ami 
afterwards  led  out  to  execution  such  as  they  had  laid  hands 
on.  But  on  this  CKxasion  they  coomiitted  a  sacrilege,  which 
they  were  never  able  to  find  the  means  of  expiating,  but  were 
driven  out  of  the  island  ere*  the  goddess  became  propitious 
to  them.  For  having  taken  prisoners  seven  hundred  of  the 
populace,  they  led  them  forth  for  execution  ;  when  one  of  the 
number  escaping  from  his  bonds,  tieil  to  the  portal  of  Ceres 
Thesmophorus,  and  grasping  the  knockers',  held  fast ;  and  the 
others,  seeing  they  were  not  able  to  wrench  him  away,  cut  off 
his  hands,  and  so  took  him  away,  while  the  hands  remained 
hanging  to  the  knockers. — Such,  accordingly,  were  the  pro-  9^ 
ceedings  of  the  *^ginetffi  among  themselves.*    But  the  Athe- 


See  MatlLio?,  Gr. 
Cramm.  p.  88^,  sect,  577. 

*  It  Herodotus  had  meant  that  ibe 
whole  fleet  was  g^ven  for  tive  drachtne, 
hit  wouldl  not  have  used  the  adjective 
viiviftWj^Mfvr.  hut  the  ijt:nitlve  w{*r% 
^mxfunx  see  MallJiiie.  Gr.  Gramm. 
^  i&6«  or  sect.  342,  6. 


3  Vigor,  p.  174. 

6  ^«Mo  with  llio  participle,  and  w^9- 
ri{#»  by  pleooaMD,  See  Matthi«,  (Jr. 
Gramm.  p.  84Uor  seel.  56d.  See  like- 
wise  Vtger>  p.  251,  and  uotc  64. 

t  The  U«r«iM^^«ir  wa^  the  ring  u*€d 
to  pull  the  door  to. 
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nians  having  come  with  their  seventy  sail ',  they  gave  them 
battle  on  the  sea ;  and  being  vanquished  in  the  engs^oneott 
called  for  assistance  on  the  same  persons  to  whom  they  had 
previously  applied,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  Argives.     But  tbe 
latter  would    no   longer   afford   them    any   assistance^    heitlg 
offended  tliat  the  ships  of  the  .Egtnetae,    which  Cleomentt 
had  tqken  by  force,  shouk!  have  touched  on  the  terrilory  of 
Argolis,  and  their  crews  joined  the  Laeedsemonians  in  tlieir 
disembarkation.     \n  that  same  inroad  troops  landed  likeiriae 
from   some    Sicyonian   vessels^    ,ln    consequence    a    fine   WM 
imposed  by  the  Argives  on  those  two  nations,  a  thousand 
talents,  namely,  five  hundred  on  each.     The  Sicyonians,  ac- 
cordingly, allowing  that  they  had  acted  contnu-y  to  justice, 
made  a  compact  with  the  Argives,  to  pay  one  hundred  talents, 
and  be  forgiven  the  rest  of  the  fine :   the  ^ginetie,  however. 
would  not  grant  they  were  in  the  wrong,  and  obstinately* 
refused  to  pay.     For  the  above  reason  therefore  when  the}* 
made  their  request  not  one  of  the  Argives  was  any  Kjnger 
sent  to  their  assistance  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
although   about   a  thousand   volunteers  joined   them  ;    thcie 
were  led  on  by  a  general*  whose  name  was  Kurybates*  im 
individual  who' had  exercised  the  i^enlathlon.    Of  these  volun- 
teers the  greater  part  never  returned,  but  were  slain'  by  the 
Athenians  in  /I^jgina ;   and  their  leader  Eurybates,  after  killing 
three  men  hand  to  hand*,  was  himself  slain  by  the  fourti 

93  Sophanes,  son  of  Deceles'. — The  .^gincta?  engaging  with  th« 
fleet  the  Athenians,  when  not  in  line,  beat  thenii  and  U 
four  of  their  vessels,  together  with  the  crews'** 

94  War  was  accordingly  carrying  on  by  the  Athenians  againi 
the  ^Eginetfe,  while  the  King  of  Persia  pursued  his  desif 
being  uniformly  reminded  by  his  servant  to  remember  tl 
Athenians,  and  the  Pisistratida^  at  the  same  time  urging  bin 
and    misrepresenting   the    Athenians.      It    was   likewise    tl 
intention  of  Darius,  making  use  of  that  pretence,  to  subj* 
such  nations  of  Greece  as  had  refused  to  give  him  earth  ai 
water.     Having,  accordingly,  dismissed  from  the  command 
the  troops  Mardonius,  who  had  ill  succeeded  in  the  naval  ei 
pedition,  and  appointing  other  generals,  namely,  Datis,  a  Mi 


T  Sc«  Maltbi«»  Cu  Gramm,  p.  563, 

OT  i€Ct.  400. 

ft  See  JVUuhiv,  Gr.  Gramsu  |k661. 
'*  were  too  obstinaLe,  p«rtinadoiis." 

9rT(m<ntyif  A»if.  See  Matthie,  Gr. 
Gnimnn  p.  ff2<>.  or  jett.  430,  7. 

•  irtXturnf**  i*^  'Ainrm.!^*,  and  lower 
down,  ^i  h  r«v  wtrAfrtv  .  .  .  divVviirjtit. 
See  Mfttihiip,  Gr.  Cramn).  p,  91 3«  or 


&cri.  S92,  be^nning  of  the  paragraph, 
2  fn§ot$fnmxin9  WmeMiMn,   '♦  cJiercuif 
the  duet :"  Larcher  therefore  traniJi 
•♦  comme  il  ?'<Hoit  cuercd  au  duel — as  be 
had  iraiiied  Imnself  (o  srng-le  romtiat. 

4  •^itVi  Afififi.    See  Matthi» 
Qramin.  p.  S63, 


or  leci.  400j/. 
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by  birth,  and  his  own  nephew,  ArtapTicrnes,  «on  of  Ar» 
tapheroes,  he  sent  them  against  Eretria  and  Atbeurt,  en- 
joining them  when  he  dismissed  them  to  enthral  those  places, 
and  to  brin^  the  bondsmen  into  his  presence. — When  these  95 
newly  appointed  generals^,  having  departed  from  court,  were 
oome  to  the  Aleian  plain  in  Cilicia,  bringing  with  them  a 
numerous  and  well  equippetl  land  army,  they  there  encamped, 
and  the  whole  of  the  naval  armament,  according  to  the  sub- 
sidy imposed  on  each  nation,  came  t»p,  and  joined  them. 
The  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  the  horses  likewise  assem- 
bled there,  which  Darius  had  the  year  before  commanded  biF 
tributaries  to  get  ready*  Shipping  therefore  the  horses  aboard 
theee  latter,  and  embarking  the  land  troops  on  board  the 
▼easels,  they  set  sail  with  six  hundred  triremes  for  Ionia; 
from  which  place  they  did  not  stand  with  their  fleet  along  the 
continent)  making  straight  for  the  Hellespont  *  and  Tlirace, 
but  taking  their  departure  from  Samo§,  shaped  their  course 
through  the  Icarian  sea,  and  among  the  islands;  in  my 
opinion,  principally  because  they  dreaded  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Athos,  since  in  the  ])receding  year,  when  attempting  to 
proceed  in  that  quarter,  they  had  suffered  a  great  discomfiture. 
Add  to  this,  that  Naxos,  which  had  not  before  been  captured, 
necessitated  tliem  fofoUow  their  present  course, — When,  after  96 
passing  out  of  the  Icarian  sea,  they  were  arrived  at  Naxos,  (for 
the  Persians  intended  first  to  direct  their  arms  against  that 
island,  being  mindful  of  what  had  formerly  talcen  place,)  the 
Naxians  abode  not  their  approach,  but  fled  to  the  mountains; 
and  the  Persians,  taking  priMmers  such  of  them  as  they  could 
catch,  flred  both  the  sacred  buildings  and  the  city  :  having  so 
done  tliey  held  on  their  course  against  the  rest  of  the  islands. 

At  the  time  the  Persians  were  acting  in  the  above  manner,  97 
the  inhabitants  of  Delos  followed  the  example  of  the  other 
islanders,  and,  forsaking  their  country,  fled  to  Tenos.  But 
Datis,  who  was  the  head  of  the  fleet,  the  forces  following  in 
his  rear,  forbade  the  ships  to  touch  there,  but  commanded 
them  to  proceed  over  to  Rhenea,  lying  opposite:  being  in- 
formed wnere  the  Delians  were,  he  sent  a  herald,  and  addressed 
them  thus:  •*  Holy  men  !  wherefore  do  ye  fly,  l>earing  harsh 
"  judgment  of  me,  such  as  1  deserve  not  ?  For  the  following 
**  are  the  commands  given  me  by  the  King,  and,  so  far  at  least, 
•*  I  myself  know:  I  am  not  to  ravage  that  land  where  the  two 
**  gods*  were  born,  neither  the  land  itself,  nor  its  inhabitants. 
"  Do  you  therefore  now  come  back  to  your  homes*,  and  in- 


Or,  GnmiD.  p.  469.  or  cect.  32$. 
^  i.  «.  Dtina  tod  Apollo, 
vol,.  If. 


c  Set  Mauhii^,  Gr.  Granun.  p.  573« 
or  sect.  466,  1. 
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*'  habit  the  island.'''    The  above  proclamatioo  he  caused  to  be 
made  by  a  herald  to  the  Dclians;  after  which  he  burnt  on  the 

98  altar  a  pile  of  three  hundred  talents  of  frankincense. — Datis, 
having  tJierefore -acted  in  this  manner,  steered  with  his  troops 
first  against  Eretria,  taking  with  him  both  the  lonlans  aud 
jEolians.  After  he  had  quitted  the  place,  Delos  was  shal 
by  an  earthquake^  this  being  the  first  and  last  time,  down 
my  days,  as  the  Delians  represent.  The  divinity,  no  doul 
displayed  to  mankind  this  prodigy  as  an  omen  of  calaiuir 
to  DC ;  for  under  the  reigns  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspcs, 
Xerxes,  mn  of  Darius,  an<l  of  Arlaxerxes,  son  of  Xerx< 
during  those  three  successive  generations,  more  calainil 
befel  Greece  than  in  the  twenty  generations  previous 
Darius;  some  proceeding  on  the  one  hand  from  the  Persia 
others  again  from  the  chief  men^  of  the  country  disputij 
for  |3ower ;  so  that  it  was  not  without-  reason  that  Delos  lu 
tremhied,  having  been  until  then  immoveable.  In  an  oracle 
respecting  the  island  it  was  thus  written.  "  Til  shake  eV 
"  Delos,  immoveable  though  she  be.''  In  our  language  t] 
above  names  have  the  following  meaning:  Darius,  "  he  wl 
'*  represses  i"^  Xerxes,  **  a  warrior  i"  Artaxerxes,  "  a  _ 
"  warrior.'*''  And  the  Greeks  therefore  might  so  call  tbow 
kings  in  tlieir  tongue  with  accuracy, 

99  When  die  barbarians  had  weighed  and  departed  from  DcU 
they  touched  at  the  islands,  and  there  levied  troops,  and  took  ll 
Sony  of  the  islanders  as  hostages.  After  sailing  round  to  ll 
islands,  they  touched  at  Carystus',  and  as  the  Carystians  wou 
not  give  any  hostages,  and  refused  to  bear  arms  against  tl 
nerglibouring  cities,  meaning  Eretria  and  Athens,  they  fortl 
with  laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  ravaged  their  land,  till  at  U 
the  Carystians  also  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Persii 

100  — Meanwhile  the  Ereti'ians,  understanding  the  Persian  foi 
were  sailing  against  them,  entreated  the  Athenians  to  cot 
to  their  assistance.     The  Athenians  did  not  refuse  aid,  bi 
gave  them  as  auxiliaries  the  four  thousand  persons  to  wh< 
the  land  of  the  Clialcidian   llippobota^  had  been  allotted' 
But  there  was  no  wholesome  counsel  among  the  Eretrii 
who  had  sent  for  the  Athenians,  although  they  were  di%-id( 
in  opinions ;    for  one  party  advised  forsaking  the  city 
gt>ing  to  the  mountainous  parts*  of  Euboea;  while  the  othei 
hoping  to  reap  gain  to  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  Per-' 


7  tleroNiotus  means  the  PelopoDnc^Un 
war.  of  which  be  bud  seen  tbe  beginmng. 
LarcKtr* 

**  A  towo  of  Euboea. 

S>  See   V.   77,  i».   39,  note  5.   of  this 


volume. 

1  'rtifcse  Au^m  aie  taken  bjr  t-4rclMi_ 
and  Valckeaaer  fts  alluding  to  ibe  Cc  '^ 
iif  Eubtca. 
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ere  preparing  to  betray  their  country.  But  iEschines, 
son  of  Notlicjn,  a  man  of  rank*  among  the  Erctrians,  knowing 
the  machinations  of  both  parties,  discovered  to  the  Athenians 
who  had  come-^  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and  also  besought 
theni  to  withdraw  to  tlieir  own  country,  lest  they  Hkewise 
should  pcrisli  with  the  Eretrians:  tlic  Athenians  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  iEjichines,  ami  passing  over  to  Oropus  they  saved  them- 
selves.^ — ^But  meanwhile  the  Persians  continuing  their  course,  101 
touched  with  their  fleet  at  Tainyna,  Chccrea,  and  yEgilia*, 
belonging  to  tlie  territory  of  Eretria ;  and  havnng  taken  jx)s- 
session  of  those  places,  forthwith  landed  their  horses,  and 
made  ready  to  fall  upon  the  enemy.  But  the  Eretrians  had 
no  thoughts  of  sallying  forth,  and  giving  battle;  but  their 
only  care,  now  that  the  proposal  to  forsake  the  city  had  been 
overruled,  was  if  they  could*  to  defend  the  walls.  A  violent 
attack  on  the  ramparts  ensuing,  many  on  both  sides  fell 
during  six  days;  and  on  the  se%Tnth,  Euphorbus,  the  son  of 
Alcimachus,  and  Philarchus,  the  son  of  Cyneas,  men  of  rank 
among  the  citizens:,  betrayed  the  town  to  the  Persians,  who, 
entering  the  place,  on  the  one  hand,  spoiled  and  set  iire  to 
the  Bacred  edifices,  in  retaliation  of  the  temples  burnt  down 
at  Sardis ;  and  on  the  other,  took  away  the  men  as  slaves, 
according  to  the  orders  of  Darius  ^. 

Having  reduced  Eretria,  and  awaited  a  few  days,  they  next  lOfi 
proceeded  to  Attics,  closely  pressing  the  Athenians,  and  fan- 
ey\ug  that  they  shoidd  succeed  with  them  as  they  had  done 
with  the  Eretnans.  As  Marathon  was  the  spot  of  Attica  best 
adapted  for  cavalry,  and  the  nexirest  to  Eretria,  Hippias,  the 
son  of  Pisistratus,  took  them  to  that  plain, — When  the  Athe-  lo:j 
nians  were  informed  of  this,  the3^alsti  marched  to  Marathon  to 
repel  their  foes;  thev  were  headed  by  ten  generals,  the  tenth 
of  whom  was  Miltiatles.  to  the  lot  of  whose  father,  Cimon,  son 
of  Stesagoras,  it  had  fallen  to  be  driven  from  Athens  by  Pisi- 
stratus,  the  son  of  Hippocrates;  when  exiled  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  the  Olympic  prize  in  the  four-horse  chariot  race; 
the  same  honour  having  previously  been  obtained  by  his 
maternal  brother  Miltiades  \    In  the  next  following  Olympiad* 


s  S«e  Matthis,  Gt^  Qtnmm,  p.  636, 
or  McL  438. 

«  See  Matthir,  Gr.  Grnam.  p.  7a7» 
or  wecu  504.  2. 

*  See  Mattbia?,  Gu  Grarom.  p.  499, 
«ect.  364.  6,  a. 
■*  J  mmt,  u  c.  i»  }wM(jr«.     See  p.  13, 

7,  of  this  volume. 

•  S«e  chap*  94. 

7  I  take  the  construction  to  be,  ««< 


inXifittn,  lli^ftlnmHtu  rittri  (i.  e.  t^ 
mvri)  r^  ifuftmr^i^  «3tXf«y  HiXrlmin, 
■te  MattJiiae,  (jr.  Gramm.  p.  638,  or 
tect«  386,  L  *'  and  it  befeil  him,  winning 
this  victory,  to  ghin  the  samo  honour 
with  his/'  Stc,  Larchcr  translates,  "  al- 
thouj^h  that  victory  belonged  to  him,  hf 
had  transferred  ii  lo  his  matemnl  brg- 
tlier  MilUadea." 
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havine;  obtained  the  same  victory  with  the  same  steeds,  he 
gave  risistratus  the  privilege  of  being  proclaimed  conqueror; 
and  after  giving  up  tlie  victory  to  nim,  returned  home,  ac- 
cording to  agreement ;  having  gained  once  more  the  Olympic 
prize  with  the  same  horses,  he  met  with  his  death  •  from  the 
hands  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  Pisistratus  himself  being  no 
longer  in  existence.  They  put  him  to  death  near  the  pry- 
taneium^  placing  some  men  to  waylay^  him  by  night*  Cimon 
was  buried  before  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road 
called  Dia  Coiles ;  opposite  were  buried  the  horses  who  had 
won  the  three  Olympic  crowns.  Other  horses  it  is  true  have 
achieved  the  same  thing,  namely,  those  of  Euagoras  the 
Lacedaemonian,  but  excepting  those  none  others.  Stesagoras* 
the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Cimon*,  was  accordingly  at  that  time^ 
educating  near  his  uncle  Miltiades,  in  the  Chersonesus,  whif 
the  younger,  having  the  name  of  Miltiades,  from  Miltiadi 
the  founder  of  the  Chersonu.sus,  was  with  Cimon  himself 

104  Athens'. — This  Miltiades,  accordingly,  at  the  period  we  are 
describing,  having  come  *  from  the  Cncrsonesus,  became  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Athenians,  after  escaping  a  two-fold 
death :  for  in  the  first  place  ^  the  rhoenicians,  pursuing  him 
as  far  as  Imbros,  were  extremely  desirous  of  seijiing  his 
person,  and  conveying  him  up  to  the  King;  in  the  second 
place,  having  escaped  from  his  pursuers,  and  reached  his  own 
country,  when  he  fancied  himself  in  nafety,  his  enemies  th^e 
seized  Thim,  and  bringing  him  before  the  tribunal  ^  prosecuted 
him  for  tyranny  in  the  Chersonesus,  But  having  escaped 
these  latter  as  well,  he  was  at  last  appointed  leader  of  tha 
Athenians,  having  been  elected  by  the  people. 

105  And  first,  while  the  generals  were  still  in  town,  they 
spatched  a  herald  to  Sparta,  one  Phcidippcs,  an  Athenian, 
by  profession  a  hemertxlronie'^:  according  to  what  Pheidippea 
himself  asserted  and  reported  to  the  Athenians,  Pan  met  him^ 
near  mount  Parthcnion,  above  Tegea,  and  calling  to  him  b] 
name,  bade  him  ask  the  Athenians  **  wherefore  they  shewi 
"  no  respect  to  him,  though  he  was  well  inclined  towards  them. 


4 

im,! 


^  ArtfitnTr  is  to  be  Ukea  pas&ivety. 
See  Matthiffi*  Gr.  Gramin.  p.  9I3»  or 
sect.  692,  ^.  nnd  p.  7*20. 

9  i^ttfMtrtt.  See  MaUbiB,  Greek 
Gramra.  p.  283,  aod  3a9»  or  sect.  206, 

1  See  Matthlff,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  550> 
or  sect.  392,  d,  obt, 

*  That  is  to  say,  tt  the  time  ©f  Cimoii'* 
murder. 

J  Wc  have  *c«tt  At  c»  39,  how  Milti- 


ades succeeded  his  brotlier  Stesagorv. 

*  See  Matthi^,  Gr.  Gramm,  p*  737. 

5£ftm  /tif,..  Ifim  )(.     See  Ttg^, 
300»  note  54- 

^  i^^i  hum-frn^n.     See  Mattbis.  Ot 
Gramm.  p.  916,  or  sect.  593,  e. 
r«f«i*>/)if,  »ee  MatthiiD»  Gr.  Gi 
490,  or  sect.  346.     See  likewiie  p.  40V 
Of  »ecl.  276. 

7  Jd  other  respects,  i.  c.  by  profefl 
a  couiier,  and  exercining  that  trmde. 
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**  and  had  often  been  already  of  service  to  them,  and  would  be 
**  so  hereafter*.^  And  accordingly  the  Athenians,  seeing 
their  aiFairs  began  to  prosper,  and  believing  tliis  report  to  be 
true,  erected  beneath  the  acropoHs  a  temple  to  Pan,  and  from 
that  time  ^  have  propitiated  him  with  yearly  sacrifices  and  die 
torch  racc^. — Pheidippes,  at  this  time^  when,  according  to  his  106 
own  account  at  least.  Pan  appeared  to  him,  being  sent  by  the 

generals,  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  second '  day  from  his 
eparture  from  the  city  of  Athens.  On  his  arrival  before  tlie 
magistrates  he  said,  "  Lacedaemonians*  the  Athenians  implore 
"  you  to  bear  them  help,  and  not  to  suffer  the  oldest  city 
*•  among  the  Greeks  to  fall  into  Ixjudage  under  barbariani. 
**  For  even  now  Eretiia  is  enthralled,  and  Greece  is  reft  of  a 
"  renowned  city  ^"  Pheidippes  therefore  reported  according 
lo  his  orders :  the  Spartans  resolved  *  to  assist  the  Athenians, 
but  it  was  out  of  tlieir  power  to  do  so  immediately  *,  as  they 
did  not  wish  to  violate  the  law ;  for  it  was  the  ninth  of  the 
current  month,  and  they  declared  they  could  not  niarcb  out 
on  the  ninth,  nor  when  the  moon's  circle  was  not  full.  The 
Spartans  therefore  waited  for  the  full  moon. 

Hippiaiij  the  son  of  I'isistralus,  was  meanwhile  leading  the  107 
way  for  the  barbarians  to  Marathon :  he  had  the  previous 
night  beheld  the  following  vision  in  his  sleep.  He  fancied  he 
was  lying  with  his  own  mother.  He  inferred  therefore  from 
this  dream,  that  returning  bock  to  Athens,  and  recovering  the 
power,  he  should  die  at  home  an  old  nian :  such  was  the  con- 
jecture he  formed  from  his  dream.  At  the  present  time, 
acting  as  general,  on  the  one  hand,  he  made  the  prisoners 
from  Eretria  disembark  on  the  island  of  the  Styreans,  called 
i£eilia;  on  the  other  hand,  he  sent  the  vessels  as  they  arrived 
at  Marathon  to  safe  moorings,  and  drew  up  the  barbarians  as 
they  came  on  land;  while  thus  busied  he  happened  to  cough 
anu  sneeze  more  violently  than  he  was  wont;  as  he  was  rather 
in  years  ^  most  of  his  teeth  were  loose,  so  that  in  the  violence 
of  }iis  cough  he  cast  out  one  of  them.  The  ttioth  having 
fallen  on  the  sand,  he  made  every  effort  to  find  it ;  but  as  he 


•  #i  Irtf  *'  liereafter  ;*'  lO'  ri  ivt, 
••  now/'  Se«  MaUhiit,  Gt*  Gnunm.  p. 
408.  or  sect.  2d2. 

9  Literjilly,  *'  froro  that  report/* 
1  A  man.  with  a  lighted  lorch  in  bis 
hvkd,  r»a  Trom  the  bluur  of  the  ^od  in 
wboM  honour  this  race  was  cel«brate4, 
«p  to  m  ceruin  mark :  if  the  lorch  of  the 
fim  went  out,  be  gave  way  to  the  »e- 
rood*  who,  if  a  similar  accident  befell 
himself,  gare  way  to  the  third.    FinoJI?, 


if  all  the  torches  went  out,   the  prize 
was  adjudged  to  &o  one.     Larchsr, 

s  See  Matlhifi,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  177, 
or  iect.  H4.  Blomfield't  note,  p.  »L 

s  Literally,  "is  become  weaker  by 
one  renowned  city,"  See  MatlhiaSp  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  573,  or  aect.  405.  ' 

4  '<  It  pleased  them  to."  &c* 

^  See  the  foregoing  noto  8. 

0$ee  Matthias,  Or,  Grunm*  p«96L 
or  sect,  i5^^,  1. 
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could  not  see  it,  he  fetched  a  sigh,  and  said  to  the  bystanders, 
"  This  land  i;^  not  ours,  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  subject  it : 
**  my  tooth  holds  whatever  portion  of  it  belonged  to  me.'" 
Hippias  aecortUngly  conjectured  his  dream  to  be  fulfiLled 
from  this  circumstance. 
108  Tlic  Athenians  being  drawn  up  in  the  precinct  of  Hercuh 
the  Plata?ans  came  up  to  Join  them  with  all  tbeir  forces,  Fl 
the  Flata^ans  had  given  themselves  up  to  the  Athenians ; 
the  latter  had  alread}'  undergone  many  toils  on  tlicir  ac€oui 


tor, 


They  gave  themselves  up  on    the  following   occasion, 
rassed  by  the  Thebans  the  Plateaus  at  first  wished  to  gii 
themselves  to  Cleomcnes,  the  son  of  Anaxandridcs,  and  to  t' 
LocedaMnoniansi  who  happened  tt>  be  on  the  spot;  the  latter, 
however,  would  not  accept  the  ofter,  and  addressed  them  tlju 
**  We  live  at  too  great  a  distance^  and  such  an  assistance 
**  we  could  afford  you  would  be  of  little  avail*,  as  you  migi 
'*  oftentimes  be  reduced  to  slavery  ere  any  of  us  sHould  b 
"  of  it.     We  counsel  you  to  deliver  yourselves  to  the  Athe- 
**  niatis,  a  nation  situate  near  yourselves,  and  not  unable  to  de- 
*'  fend  you."  This  advice  was  given  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  not 
so  much  out  of  kindness  to  the  Plata?ans,  as  \^nth  the  design 
that  the  Athenians  being  brought  at  variance  witb  the  B<BO> 
tiaiis  might  be  subject  to  many  labours.     Such  therefore  was 
the  counsel  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Plata&ans ;  and  the 
latter  did  not  neglect  to  avail  themselves  thereof,  but  at  the 
time  the  Athenians  were  performing  the  ceremonies  in  bonour 
of  the  twelve  gods,  sat  aown  as  suppliants  at  the  altar,  and 
delivered  themselves  up*     The  Thebans,  hearing  of  tbis, 
ried  arms  against  the  Plat^ans,  and  the  Athenians  marched 
their  assistance.    The  two  parties  being  about  to  close  in  batt 
the  Corinthians  prevented  them  :  for  the  latter  happening  to 
present,  and  being  nouiinatcd  umpires  by  each  party, negociat 
an  agreement,  defining  the  land  on  the  following  terms :   tli 
**  the  Thebans  should  leave  undisturbed  such  of  the  Boeotians 
••*  as  were  not  willing  to  be  ranked  among  the  Boeotians^:"  the 
Corinthians,  accordingly,  after  making  this  decision,  went  their 
ways.     But  tlie  Bccotians  fell   upon  the  Athenians  as  tb<|^J 
were  returning;    they  were  worsted  in  the  battle;   and  tl^H 
Athenians  then  passing  over  the  limits  which  the  Corintbia^fl 
had  set  *  to  the  Plata^ans,  fixed  the  Asopus  and  Hysia?  to  be 
the   boundary  between   the   Thebans  and   Plata^ns.      The 


TSce  JVIaUkis«  Gr.  Granim.  p.  661^  ^  See  MaUhiVt  Gr.  Gramm.  p^ 

vr  sect.  457, 2.  or  nect.  352,  2. 

»  Literally,  *'and  suiih  rq  UHStfllDCb  1   Unmmf    iTfw.      See    MfttUuAr, 

would  Ih;  cold  To  you.**  Gramm.  p.  503,  or  seel.  414,  b^ 
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Plat£eans>  accordingly,  bad  given  themselves  up  to  the  Athe- 
nians  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  and  were  come  at  this 
time  to  bear  them  assistance  at  Marathon. 

Opinions  were   enually  divided*  among  the   Athenian  ge- 109 
nerals;    some  advising   not    to  engage,  *' as    they  were    too 
**  few^  to  close  with  the  army  of  the  Medes;"  others,  and 
Miltiadea  among  them,   advismg  to  give  battle>      Opinions 
were  thus  equally  divided,  and  the  worse  proposal  was  about 
to  prevail,  when  Miltiades  addressed  himself  to  the  poleniarch. 
The  person  elected  by  ballot  to  be  polemarch  of  tlie  Athe- 
nians gives  his  vote  the  eleventh*;  for  at  an  early  period  the 
Atlienians  fixed  tliat  the  polemarchs  should  have   the  same 
vote  as  the  generals.     At  this  time  Callimachus  of  Aphidna? 
was  polemarch ;   Miltiades  therefore  went  to  him,  and  ^poke 
as  follows.     *'  On  thee,  Callimachus,  it  now  depends  whether 
**  to  en.slavc  Athena,  or,  liberating  thy  c^untnj^  to  leave  a 
**  memorial  unto  every  age,  such  as  not  even  Harniodius  nor 
**  Aristogiton  have  left.     For  ne\^er,  from  the  time  that  the 
**  Athenians  have  existed^  have  they  been  in  greater  danger ; 
"  sup|K)sing  they  should  sink  before  the  Mede,  wliat  they  will 
*'  have  to  undergo,  when  abandoned  to  Hinpias,  is  decreed; 
•**  whereas  if  this  country  get  the  upper  hantl,  no  doubt  but  it 
**  will  be  the  first  of  the  Grecian  states.     How  then  this  may 
**  be  brought  to  pass,  and  in  what  manner  the  decisioo  of  these 
**  matters  in  some  manner  depends  on    thyself,  1  will  now 
*'  inform  thee.     Of  us  ten  generals  the  opinions  are  equally 
**  divided ;  the  one  party  am'ising  to  engage  battle,  the  other 
"  not  to  engage  battle.     Supposing  therefore  we  do  not  ffive 
**  battle,  I  conjecture  that  some  great  division  arising  will  so 
**  shake  the  minds  of  some   Atlienians  as   to    incline   them 
*'  towards  the  Medes ;    whereas  if  we  give  battle,  and   tlie 
**  gods  deal  even-handedly,  ere  any  unmanly  thought  enter 
**  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  in  all  probabi- 
lity gain  the  victory.     All  these  things,  therefore,  belong 
"  now  to  thee,  and  on  thee  they  depend  ;  for  if  thou  accede 
'**  to  my  proposal  thy  country  will  be  free,  and  the  first  state 
*♦  in  Greece;  but  shouldst  thou  Uike  up  the  advice  of  those 
►***  that  oppi>sc  giving  battle,  tlie  contrary  of  the  advantages  I 
**  have  enumerated  will  tall  to  thy  share." — Miltiade.^^  by  this  110 
language  drew  over  Callimachus;  and  the  polemarcli*s  vote 
being  added,  it   was  determined  to  engage  the  foe.     After 


«  l>iW»r«  Vix*-     See  M*tthije,  Gr.  teul.  448,  6. 

Gxaiaio.  p.  933.    See  likewise  p.  445,  *  Tbe  hyperbaton  af  the  original  hat 

or  aect.  308.  obliged  me  to  depart  from  the  general 

'     ^  Tbe  poaitive  for  ilie  compifative.  oonstnictioo  of  the  Greek. 
See  Matthi*,  Gr.  Cifamm,  p.  f5*2,  or 


wiiich  the  generals,  whose  opinion  it  had  been  to  fight,  when 
the  command  for  the  day  fell  to  their  turn,  gave  it  each  up  to 
Miltiades;  the  latter  accepted  the  transfer,  but  would  not 
however  fight,  at  least  till  the  command  lawfully  fell  to  his 
turn. 

111  When  Miltiades^s  turn  was  come,  the  Athenians  drew  up 
in  the  following  order  previous  to  engaopng.  Calliinachus 
had  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  as  a  law  held  in  thoae 
days  with  the  Athenians,  that  the  polemarch  should  have  the 
r^ht  wing:  reckoning  from  the  polemarch,  the  tribes  suc- 
ceeded in  the  line  according  to  their  numbers,  the  one  aid- 
joining  to  the  other:  lastly,  the  Plataeans  were  posted  to 
form  the  left  wing.  Indeed,  since  that  battle,  when  the 
Athenians  perform  the  sacred  ceremonies  and  panej 
which  take  place  every  five  years,  the  Athenian  herald 
bis  prayers  by  imploring  "  that  all  blessings  may  visit 
*'  Plata^ans,  as  well  as  the  AUienians,'"  At  the  period  when 
the  Athenians  were  drawn  up  uear^  Marathon,  it  happened 
that  their  line  being  extended  to  equal  that  of  the  Mcaes,  the 
centre  had  but  few  ranks  in  depth,  and  in  that  part  the  Ufie 
was  weakest,  whereas  either  wing  was  deeper  and  stronger.— 

112  Their  order  of  battle  being  thus  formed,  and  the  victims 
favourable,  no  sooner  was  the  signal  given '^  than  the  Athe- 
nians charged  the  barbarians  in  double  quick  time  ^,  the  space 
between  the  two  armies  being  not  less  than  eight  staaes*. 
The  Persians  seeing  their  opponents  advancing  to  the  cbai^ 
made  ready  t4>  receive  them ;  they  accused  the  Athenians  of 
being  mad,  and  rushing  to  total  destruction^,  when  they  saw 
their  numbers  were  Rmall,  anil  they  were  running  to  the 
charge,  though  they  had  neither  horse  nor  bowmen  ;  such 
therefore  were  the  ideas  of  the  barbarians.  But  the  Athe- 
nians, having  in  close  order  come  up  to  the  enemy,  fought  in 
a  memorable  manner.  Indeed  they  are  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  that  we  know  of  who  charged  the  enemy  at  a  running 
pace,  and  the  iirst  that  sustained  tlie  sight  of  the  Medic  garb, 
and  troops  so  clad;  till  then  the  very  name  of  the  Medea* 
was  a  terror  to  the  Greeks. 

113  The  battle  at  Marathon  lasted  a  long  time  :  in  the  centit 
of  the  battle,  where  the  Persians  themselves  and  SaciD  were 
arrayeil,   the  barbarians  conquered ;    and  breaking  the  line 


«Se«  MattSia?,  Gr,  Grrnmm,  p.  BSJ.        8  See  M^tthiic,  Gr.  Gramin,  ji.  «1, 

or  sect.  &77,  or  stct*  304. 

'>  Literally,   *'  when   the    Atheniant        9  ixUfUif  it  ftii  iidjcctive*  vrhkh  w0 

were  icnt  on"  be  construed  wUh  ftmtim*. 

7  Soe  Matthlv.  Gr.  GramiD.  p.  571.        i  See  MaUhtr.  Gr  Gnmm.  p.  444, 

or  MCt.  404.  or  »•<•».  307,  b. 
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tif  the  .Athenians  in  thai  part,  pursued  them  in  land :  but 
in  both  win^8  the  Athenians  and  Platfeans  beat,  and  I 

the  routed  portion  of  the  barliiarian  line'  to  flee  unm 
while,  forming  tire  win^rs  into  one  column,  they  nmrchcd 
against  that  part  of  the  enemy  which  had  broken  their  owa 
centre,  and  those  hkcwiae  tfie  Athenians  defeated.  They 
followed  up,  cutting  down  the  runaway  Pei's.ians,  till  coming 
to  the  shore,  they  called  out  for  tire,  and  attacked  the 
jships^. 

In  this  engagement*  the  polemarch  CaUimachus  fell,  after  114 
fighting  valiantly  ;  among  the  generals,  Stesilaus,  son  of  Thra- 
sylaus,  was  slain*;  Cynjcgeirus,  the  son  of  Euphonon,  havinj 
laid  hold  of  the  !«tern  ®  of  a  ship,  Lad  his  hand  chopped  of 
with  an  adze,  and  went  down,  as  did  also  many  distinguished 
Athenians. — In  tliis  manner  the  Athenians  ^wssesscd  themselves  II5 
of  iieven  of  the  vei^els ;  the  barbarians  backing  oars^  with  the 
rest,  and  taking  the  slaves  made  at  Eretria,  from  the  island  * 
where  they  had  left  them,  proceeded  to  double  Sunium,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  the  start  of  the  Athenians  in  arriving 
at  the  city.  The  report  went  at  Athens  that  the  enemy^ 
formetl  that  ])roject  by  the  contnvance  of  the  Alcma*onidae ; 
and  that   these   latter,  according   to   agreement,  held  iip  a 


5  fc..* 

9T  ? 


^3>,  Gr.  GraTOni.  p.  643, 

•■'      !  i.meuU  of  the  two  armies 

K.pjjeAr  lu  Jkuvf  been  omitted  by  the 
biitorian.  Kor  the  Atheoian  ccalre  re- 
tre&tiDg^  iu  Und,  wlien  tbr  two  win|ts 
Ibfined  iuto  one   body   to    ^'O  10  their 

Bwistance,  the  P  -    -  "    -  ust  have 

been   placfd    f  nmuA  of 

the  enemy  I   i!  re  being 

ia  their  van,  and  tlic  iwu  wtni;s  in,  their 
letf.  lictwcen  t[iem  and  the  ftiu  It  is 
diScult  to  conceive  therefore  how  the 
I'ersinn*  could  have  retreated  tovrartU 
tbr  "■^  -  '-'thout  cutting  through  the 
Pl«  '  lie  troops  commnnded  by 

the   ^  The  plan^  that  have 

hero  mwu  at  different  ttiiies  of  the  bnt- 
rl«  of  Marathon  are  «f  no  a»e  to  solve 
tJie  qu««t)on.     Trawint, 

^  r4¥Tt  ^»  ,  ♦  ,  TMitTt  >i  .  »  .  r#i?r#  }i. 
Vigrr.  p.  II,  DOteSO. 

^  Arh  t  U*n,  to  ir)  ^»  Umn,  ii.  39. 
CoRceimng  the  tn)«!sis,  see  IVlatlliue:,  Gr. 
Gtiminj.  p.  91",  or  sect.  594,  *2. 

^  Tlie   SfXmfT>tf  vras   a   part  of  the 

ffern,  ctm  I  iuk&  arranged  upon 

ibrir  hei.  t.     Ft ig»  and  Other 

omaroent^.  vvjrvuii:  *s  disi! active  ro arks, 

VOL.  II. 


were  hung  upon  thi^  part  of  the  ship. 
w>hich  appears  to  have  served  m  a  »hel- 
tn^box  tor  the  helmsmaJi.  Tliose  who  are 
cnrioua  lu  such  mattem  may  roDsult  £a- 
stathius's  deiiiniuon,  quoted  at  full  k't|(^h 
by  Damm.  sub  voc«  Trau^Utt 
7  I  have  followed  Larchcr's  iranslt- 

>  5*ftlfi 

ri.  the 
aliore.   lite  action  o\  Cs  nx^vu us  proves, 
1    think,   nothing    tO'^rc    th.in   thftt   the 
Khips  drew  &i»  little  wntef ,  tliai 
m3n«,  when  they  AltdicLed  tK  I 

Oyt  a»  f-::   'I'-  *^---  ■*■■■  —  .  -'-  ■■-  ^,.^uiM.^Jlla 

tJicm,  dhuig-  the 

shore   ;  t  ,  boo  is  not 

six  fet't  fur  lb«  iiistance  ui  a  alonc'i 
thrAw  from  the  land  ;  a  fact  which  the 
tnthor  of  thit  tramt&tton  ascGrtaTued  by 
personal  exaniiaatifa  eorac  years  sincer 
Tramlat. 

«  The  i&land  of  .¥.;^ilia.     S^e  ch.  107. 

9  CVrnatruclion  :  mItU  Ir^j  mu^Mut  (i.e. 

fill  an  active  seri^  H'avra  \x  fnf^f^mryif*  AX/t, 
Concerning  i !  «JW« 

i}^u  flttCM^  'j  r  p. 

35,  note  4.  oi  »"i^  iMMiiir.     /  ^<inHot. 
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shield*  to  the  Persians,  when  already  aboard   their  fleets 

116  The  Medes,  accordingly,  sailed  round  Suniura;  and  mean- 
while the  Athenians  marched  with  all  speed*  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  and  had  the  start  of  the  barlmrians  in  arriving  there; 
and  sks  they  liatl  come  from  the  precinct  of  Hercules  at  Mara- 
thon, they  posited  themselves  in  another  precinct  of  Hercules 
at  Cynosarges,  The  barbarians  having  for  a  while  laid-to 
with  their  fleet  ofiT  PhaleruniN  for  that  was  in  those  times  the 

117  harbour  of  the  Athenians,  stood  away  for  Asta.^ — In  thi* 
battle  near  Marathon  about  six  tliousand  four  hundred  of  the, 
barbarians  perished ;  and  of  the  Athenians  one  hundred  aoHri 
ninety-two:  such  were  the  numbers  that  fell  on  both  sid^^l 
On  the  field  a  prodigy  took  place,  it  was  this:  an  Athe- 
nian* Epi^elus',  son  of  Cuphagoraus,  "vvhile  fighting'  in  thi^_ 
niedly,  and  behaving  with  valour,  was  reft  of  eyesight,  baTi^^J 
received  no  wound  in  any  part  of  the  body,  whether  from  ^^ 
hand  or  afar.  And  from  that  time  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  blindness.  I  have  heard  that  he  was  wont  to  give  the 
following  account*  respecting  this  accident:  that  he  fancied  a 
gigantic  heavy-armed  soldier  stood  before  him,  whose  be 
shaded  the  whole  of  his  buckler ;  that  the  phantom  passed 
him,  and  put  to  death  the  man  standing  at  his  side,  Su< 
was  the  account,  I  have  been  informed,  that  Epizelus  used  to 

118  Datis,  on  his  return  together  lyith  the  armament  to  As 
having  arrived  at   Myconua,   beheld   a   vision  in   his   sleep 
what  that  vision  was   is   not  related  ;    but  as  soon    as  day 
dawned  be  caused  a  search  to  be  made  in  the  ships ; 
having   found   aboai-d   a   Phoenician  vessel   a   gilt  image 
Apollo,  he  made  enquiries  from  whence  it  had  been  pillaged 
inlbrmed  from  what  temple  it  caime,  he  set  sail  with  his 
ship  for  Delos*     And  as  at  that  time  the  Delians  were 
back  to  their  island,  he  deposited  the  image  in  the  tempi 
and  enjoined  the  islanders  to  convey  it   to  Delium   of   the 
Thebans,  a  place  standing  on  the  sea  &ide,  opposite  Chalci& 
Datis,  accordingly,  after  giving  the  above  commission,  p 
to  sea ;  the  Delians,  however,  did  not  take  back  the  statu 
but,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  Thebans  themselves. 


tjca 


I 


^  A  tigoa]  that  it  waa  time  for  Uiem 
to  make  the  be&t  of  iJbeir  way  ta  attack 
the  city. 

2  it  9*%Z9  «T;t:«*'  See  Matlhiffi,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  45) ,  or  fiect.  315,  1.    tp^n^m* 


3  See  Matlliue^  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  TS?^ 
or  S€ct.  499. 

*  If  Hertxlotufl  had  meaol   thai 
beard  the  account  from  £p>zeliis*t 
lips,  the  verb  kiyut  would  have  been 
the  participle.    See  Matihi»,  Gr.  GnmA 


See  Maithis.  Gr,  Gramm,  p.  841,  or    p.  635,  or  seel.  650j  0^«  3 
sect.  553. 
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obedience  to  an  oracle,  took  it  to  Delium. — Datis  and  Arta- 119 

phenies,  when  the  fleet  reached  the  shore  of  Asia,  took  those 
of  the  Eretrians  whom  they  had  enslaved  up  to  Siisa.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Eretrians  being  made  prisoners,  King  Darius 
cherisfied  an  implacaljle  anger  against  them,  as  they  had  been 
the  first  to  commence  deeds  of  injustice;  but  when  he  saw 
them  brought  into  his  presence,  and  fallen  under  his  power, 
he  inflicted  no  farther  punishment  upon  them,  but  established 
them  in  the  territory  of  Cissia,  at  a  stathmos*  of  his  ovn\^  the 
name  of  which  is  Ardericca*,  distant  two  hundred  and  ten 
stades  from  Susa,  and  forty  from  the  well  which  furnishes 
three  different  sorts  of  substances.  For  they  draw  up  from  it 
bitumen,  salt,  and  oil,  in  the  following  manner.  It  is  drawn 
up  by  means  of  a  swipe  ^,  to  the  end  of  which  half  a  wine 
skin  is  fastened  in  place  of  a  bucket ;  shaking  this  kind  of 
bucket  under  the  surface,  a  man  draws  up  the  substances, 
and  then  pours  tliem  into  a  reservoir,  out  of  which  being 
poured  into  another  it  separates  into  the  three  forms ;  the 
bitumen  and  salt  crystallize  forthwith,  and  they  collect  into 
jugs  the  oil,  which  the  Persians  call  rhadinace ;  it  is  black, 
and  emits  a  strong  smell*  In  this  place  King  Darius  esta- 
blished the  Eretrians^  who  down  to  my  titne  have  remained  in 
possession  of  that  spot,  preserving  their  ancient  language. 
audi  therefore  were  tne  events  that  happened  to  the  Eretrians. 
— After  the  full  moon  two  thousand  of  the  Lacedaemonians  120 
arrived  at  Athens,  being  so  eager  to  engage  the  foe,  that  they 
reached  Attica  on  the  third  day  of  their  departure  from 
Sparta,  Having  come  too  late  for  the  battle,  they  still  felt  a 
desire  of  seeing  the  Medes,  wherefore  proceeding  to  Marathon 
they  viewed  the  field  of  battle.  Afterwards,  having  given 
praise  to  the  Athenians  and  their  achievement,  they  withdrew 
back  again. 

It  is  a  subject  of  astonishment  to  me,  indeed  I  do  not  121 
credit  the  report,  that  the  AlcmaH>nida?  should  ever  by  agree- 
ment have  held  up  a  buckler  to  the  Persians,  from  a  wish 
that  the  Athenians  should  fall  under  the  barbarians  and 
Hippias ;  since  it  is  evident  that  family  was  more,  or  at  least 
ei^ually,  inimical  to  the  tyrants  with  Callias,  son  of  Pha?- 


A  S«e  p.  25*  note  5,  of  lti»  volume. 

^  Thu  is  not  the  frame  pit&ce  irith  the 
ArdenocA  meDtioned  in  the  firit  book. 
See  the  Geon^phicai  Index  to  Hero- 
dotal, 

I  See  the  first  volume  of  ihi»  traas- 
Ittion.  p.  254.  note  4,  and  p.  165,  note 
3«  The  swipe  U  a  very  simple  tnachioe, 
mad  fur  drawing  wtter  ont  of  a  well, 


consUtin^  of  a  long  pole  or  lever  fixed 
crosswise  on  the  top  of  a  post  (like  th« 
beam  of  a  balance)  near  tne  well;  the 
bucket  \%  faslicaed  at  one  eod  of  the  lever, 
and  the  force  is  applied  at  the  other ;  it 
has  been  correctly  ngured  in  the  Litho- 
graphic Ulofttrations  of  Herodotui,  pre- 
pared, 1  understand,  by  the  Eev.  T.  V, 
Short,  of  Christ  Church,    TrantUtt, 
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nippus,  and  father  of  Hipponicus.  Now  CalUas  was  the  imly 
one  of  all  the  Athenians,  who,  at  the  time  Pisistratus  was  driveo 
out  of  Atlitns,  durst  purchase  hi^  property  when  put  up  to 
sale  by  the  public  crier  ^,  and  devised  all  other  most  hostile 

12S  measures  against  him. — This  Callias  is  deserving  of  frequent 
mention  by  alP;  in  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  what  hm 
been  mentioned  above,  as  being  a  man  ardent  in  his  endca^ 
vours  to  free  his  native  laud ;  next,  for  what  he  performed  at 
Olympia,  where  havinji:  conquered  in  the  horse  race,  and  come 
in  second  in  the  chariot  race,  after  previously  winning  the 
first  prize  in  the  Pythian  games,  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
among  all  the  Grecians  by  his  magnificent  expenditure  ;  lastly, 
and  thirdly,  with  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  his  daughters* 
three  in  number;  for  when  the  girls  were  marriageable,  he 
not  only  gave  them  a  most  magnificent  portion,  but  likewise 
attended  to  their  desires  so  much,  that  he  gave  each  in  mar- 
riage to  him  of  all  the  Athenians  whom  she  herself  chose  to 

123  f»elect.^And  the  Alcnia?onidaj  were  equally,  certainly  not 
less,  hostile  to  tyrants  than  himself;  it  i&  therefore  a  subject 
of  wonder  to  me,  nor  do  I  believe  the  slander,  that  they 
indeed  should  have  shewn  up  the  buckler,  who  at  all  times 
avoided  the  tyrants,  and  by  whose  contrivance  the  Pisistratidff 
gave  up  the  tyranny.  And  thus,  in  my  judgment,  those 
persons  were  the  liberators  of  Athens  far  more  than  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  ;  for  the  latter,  by  putting  Hippar* 
chus  to  death,  exasperated  the  survivors  of  the  Pi^istratida*, 
without  any  tlie  more  putting  a  period  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
rest.  Whereas  the  AlcmaK)nid«e  evidently  were  the  lil)e- 
rators,  at  least  if  it  was  they  in  fact  who  persuaded  tlie 
Pythia  to  warn  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver  Athens,  as  it 

1 124  previously  has  been  shewn  by  me^. — But  haply,  i/  may  be 
aaidy  these  persons  in  consequence  of  having  some  grutlge 
against  the  Athenian  people  betrayed  their  country.  There 
were  nut  however  any  other  individuals  more  respected,  among 
the  Athenians  at  least,  than  tliemselves,  nor  who  were  more 
honoured ;  so  that  neither  will  reason  allow  that  the  shield 
should  have  been  held  up  by  them  from  such  a  motive. 
Still  the  buckler  was  shewn ;  and  that  circumstance  it  is 
impossible  to  gainsay,  for  such  was  the  fact ;  as  to  who  it  was 
that  held  it  up  I  have  no  farther  account  to  give  than  the 
above, 

1S5      The  AlcraaeonidcB  were  even  at  an  early  period*  men  of 


\ 


8  I  take  \nfi49it9  lo  be  «n  adjectivr ; 
otherwise  the  translalioo  will  be,  **by 
the  cornmonwealth," 

y  Conetnietioii  -  irm*^m.  r«i  %xm  ^wi- 


iSeev.63,6<J» 

sSec  AUtUiiff.  Gr.  Gitmm*  p.  409, 
or  sect.  :2B2. 
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distinction  at  Athens,  but  they  became  extremely  illustrioiM 
through  Alcpifeon  and  Mcgacles.  Fcht  in  tlie  first  place, 
Alciiiffion,  tJie  son  of  Mt?gacltfS,  was  a  zealous  coadjutor  to 
the  Lydiansi  who  came  from  Croesus  at  Sardis  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  and  did  all  he  coultl  to  serve  tliem  ;  Croesus 
hearing  from  the  Lydians  who  had  been  to  the  oracle  that 
he  had  done  him  services,  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Sardis ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  made  him  a  present  of  as  much  gold 
aft  he  might  be  able  to  l>ear  away  on  his  person.  The  gift 
being  so  expressed,  AJcmieon  adopted  the  following  contriv- 
ance*. He  put  on  a  large  robe,  leaving  in  it  a  very  loag. 
waist,  and  drew  on  the  widest  boots  he  could  find,  and  so 
entered  the  treasury,  to  which  he  was  conducted ;  there  meet- 
ing with  a  heap  of  gold  dust,  he  first  stuffed  himself  around 
the  legs  with  as  much  gold  as  the  boots  would  hold,  and  then 
filling  his  waist  with  the  same,  and  sprinkling  the  hair  of  his 
head  with  the  powder,  and  taking  some  more  in  his  moutli^ 
sallied  out  of  the  treasury,  dragging  along  with  difficulty  his 
boots,  and  resembling  any  thing  rather  tlian  a  man;  his 
mouth  was  stuffed  up,  and  he  was  in  every  part  swollen  out. 
Croesus,  beholding  him,  burst  into  laughter,  and  gave  him 
not  only  all  those  riches,  but  likewise  presented  him  with  no 
less  a  quantity  in  addition.  Thus  the  family  became  ex- 
tremely opulent ;  so  that  this  Alcnu^on,  having  applied  to 
the  training  of  chariot  horses,  won  the  Olpnpic  prize. — In  126 
the  second  generation  after,  Clihthenes^  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
raised  the  family  so  as  to  be  far  more  renowned  in  Greece 
than  it  had  been  before.  For  Clisthenes,  the  son  of  Aristo- 
nymus,  grandson  of  Myron,  and  great-grandson  of  Andreas, 
had  a  daughter,  whose  name  was  Agarista.  He  wished  to 
determine  who  was  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians, and  to  give  that  |x.'r.son  his  daughter  fur  wife.  At  the 
time  therefore  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrating,  in  which 
Chsthenes  had  won  the  chariot  prize,  he  caused  notice  to  be 
giren  by  a  herald,  "  that  whosoever  of  the  Greeks  considered 
**  himself  worthy  to  be  the  son  of  Chsthenes,  should,  on  the 
"  sixtieth  day,  if  not  before,  come  to  Sicyon ;  as,  reckoning 
■•  from  the  sixtieth  day,  Clisthenes  had  fixed  the  marriage  to 
"  take  place  at  the  year's  end.'*  In  consequence,  such  of  the 
Greeks  as  were  proud  either  of  their  own  persons,  or  of  their 
country,  came  as  suitors;  and  Clisthenes  nad  prepared  a  list 
and  palaestra  to  try  tliem  in  *, — From  Itidy,  accordmgly,  came  127 


'  Scbwcigha-uter  gives  the  ioUowing        *  iir*  avr^  T»vrw,  for  Ihat  purpose* 

tramslation  in  hU  notes :  ad  dt^num  iliud  alludia^.  1    iliink.   lo  t]ie  words  higher 

(sc.  dccrpifncium)  taU   hii'^nlum  adtulit.  up/EA.A.RNv»  Vftfirwv  i^ipgwv  r«p  jjirrr*. 
Schweig,  Not. 
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Smindy rides,  son  of  Hippocrates,  a  native  of  Sybaris,  who  ai 
all  men  *  reached  to  the  highest  degree  of  luxury:   (Sybam 
at  that  time  was  greatly  flourishing:)  from  the  same  quarter 
cjime  Damasus  of  Siris,   son  of  Amyris,  called   the    wise^ 
From  the  Ionian  gulf  c«inie  Amphineslus,  son  of  Epistrophus, 
an    inhabitant   of  Epidamnum '.      There   likewise    came   an 
>Etolian,  Males,  the  brother  of  that  Titormus  who  surpassed 
all  the  Greeks  in  bodily  strength,  and  who  flying  mankiod 
had  retired  to  the  verge  of  the  jfetolian  territory.    Out  of  the 
Peloponnesus  came  Leocedes,  son  of  Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Argus, 
the  same  Pheidon  who  established  measures  among  the  PeJo- 
ponnesians,  and  who  was  the  most  insolent  of  all  the  Greeks^ 
since,  drivhig  the  agooothetes  of  the  Eleans  from  their  office, 
he  himself  sat  as  judge  at  the  contests  in  Olympia*;    AniiaD- 
tus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus,  an  Arcadian,  from  Trapezus ;  and 
Laphanes,  an  Azenian,  from  the  town  of  Paeos,  son  of  Eupho> 
rion,  wlio,  as  tHe  account  goes  in  Arcadia,  received   in  ]m 
house  the  Dioscuri,  and  from  that  time  exercised  the  rites  of 
hospitality  towards  all  men  ;  and  from  Elis,  Onomastus,  the 
fion  of  Agacus.     The  above  therefore  came  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.    From  Athens  came  Megacles,  the  son  of  Aicmieon, 
the  same  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Croesus ;  and  another 
of  the  same  town,  Hippocleides,  son  of  Tisander,  who  sur- 
passed the  Athenians  m  beauty  and  wealth.     From  Eretriftt 
which  was  at  that  time  flourishing,  came  Lysanias,  and  he 
was  the  only  one  from  EulKPa.     From  Thessaly  came  Diac- 
torides,  of  the  family  of  the  Scopada?,  a  Cranonian,      From 

128  the  Molossi  came  Alcon,  So  many  were  the  suitors. — The 
above  persons  having  come  on  the  day  appointed,  Clisthene* 
in  the  first  place  informed  himself  of  the  country  and  family 
of  each,  ancl  then  detaining  them  twelve  months  made  trial  of 
their  courage,  temper,  accomplishments,  and  morals;  con- 
versing with  them  each  separately,  and  when  assembled  to- 
gether, and  taking  the  younger  ones  to  the  gymnasium :  but 
he  principally  tried  them  when  at  the  table ;  for  dur'mg  the 
whole  time  he  detained  them  he  acted  as  I  have  said,  and  at 
the  same  time  entertained  them  most  sumptuously.  Of  all 
the  suitors  those  that  had  come  from  Athens  pleased  him  the 
most,  and  of  the  latter  Hippocleides  was  the  greater  favourite, 
both  by  reason  of  his  valour,  and  because  he  was  distantly* 

129  related  to  the  family  of  Cypselus  in  Corinth. — When  the  day 


A  Jf  1h^.  See  MatthiB,  Gr.  Grunin. 
p.  667,  or  lecL  461,  ^'* 

^  The  text  addi,  '*  these  cvait  from 
Italy." 

T  The  Greek  adds,  "  he  cjtrac  from 


the  Ionian  gulf;*'  i.  e.  Adriatic  sea. 

8  "  He  wa»   accordingly   the  wn  ol 
him." 

9  See  p.  116,  note  2,  of  thii  volume. 
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was  come  fixed  on  for  the  cjelebration  of  the  wedding  *,  and 
for  Clistlienes  to  declare  whom  he  elected  of  all  the  suitors, 
the  prince  sacrificed  one  hundred  oxen,  and  feasted  not  only 
the  suitors  themselves,  but  likewise  all  the  Sicyonians.  When 
they  had  finished  the  repast,  the  suitors  contended  in  music 
and  con\-ersation*;  but  as  the  potation  advanced,  Hinpocleides, 
who  attracted  the  attention  of  all  present',  ordered  the  Hute- 
player  to  strike  up  a  dance*;  the  flute-player  obeying,  he 
nimself  began  to  dance*  He  danced  no  doubt  so  as  to  please 
himself,  but  Clisthenes,  who  was  one  of  the  spectators,  viewed 
the  whole  exhibition  with  an  indignant  eye*  Hjppocleides, 
having  rested  awhile,  ordered  an  attendant  to  bring  forward  a 
table;  when  it  was  brought  in^  he  in  the  first  place  danced 
some  Laconian  figures  on  it,  and  then  some  Attic  figures ;  in 
the  third  place,  standing  on  his  head  upon  the  table,  he 
cesticolatea  with  his  legs.  Chsthenes,  when  Hippocleides 
danced  the  two  first  times,  felt  disgusted  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
person's  being  his  son-in-law,  by  reason  of  his  immodest  danc- 
ing*, still  he  withheld  himself,  not  wishing  to  burst  out  against 
him;  but  when  he  beheld  him  gesticulating  w^ith  his  legs, 
being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself,  he  said,  '*  Son  of 
**  Tisander,  of  a  truth  thou  hast  dancetl  away  thy  wedding." 
Hippocleides  in  reply  said,  '^  No  matter  to  Hippocleides.'* 
Ana  from  hence  the  proverb  took  its  rise*, — Clisthenes,  hav-  130 
ing  commanded  silence,  spoke  thus  to  the  company :  **  Gen- 
**  tiemen,  suitors  of  my  daughter,  I  give  praise  to  you  all, 
**  and  aU  of  you,  were  it  possible,  I  would  gratify,  not  select- 
**  ing  one  of  you  only,  and  so  slighting  the  rest ;  but  as  it  is 
**  not  possible,  since  I  have  but  one  daughter  to  provide  for, 
**  to  act  according  to  the  wishes  of  you  all,  to  such  of  you  as 
*♦  shall  depart  unsuccessful  from  these  nuptials  I  will  present 


I 


'  mm^imXiris  t»v  ympLtv  1%  properly  tliQ     tmrix*'**   ^^^  whole  cotflpany   with  hii 
act  of  placing  the  husband  od  the  nup-     own  persoo.     Coraj:  *' qui  dominoit  «ur 
by  the  aide  of  the  bride  ;  or  that     toule  ia  coaipagoi«."     Schweighcmer: 


ol  takiag  a  placfi  on  the  sofa  by  her  aide 
tX  table.     iMreher*    The  Gre^  erpres* 


'/  iuhibeos  maxiiue  aeteros."   Schneider 
*'iibertrcffend,    &cc.    far    ticelling    tht 


like    the    correftponditig    Gennaii  <»fA<T».* 
one,  BriUtgfr,  has  not,  it  appears,   the         ^  The  emmelia,  the  name  of  a  danoo 

restricted   tense  of   the   Etigliah   word,  and  tune :  it  appears  from  this  puiage 

bedding*     Corny  proposes  to  read  Mmrm-  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was>  an  iodecorout 


«f*riMf. 


Tramtat. 


tort  of  dance :    there  was  however  in 


s  Or«   taking   «^^i   in   the    tense  of  emmeha  which  wai  qaite  the  cooiraxy. 

about  or  concerning^  **  engaged  in  a  dm-  See  Larcher's  tiote. 
pule  al)Out  music  and  the  general  topics         ^  An  instance  of  the  grammatical  fii- 

of  coDver&alion.**    This  is  Larcher'a  in-  gure,  I*  J#*  Wf.     See  p»  187,  note  2, 

lerpretalion,  followed  by  BeJoe.  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

^  murix*ff  «'«>.A#»  nvf  ikXtttf.    I  have        ^  Ltician  quotes  ihe  proverb  several 

fallowed  Larcher's  translation :  "  qui  at-  diiTeteni  limes, 
liroit  I'attention,''  &.C,  ii   e.  occupying, 
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'*  one  taleait  of  silver  to  each,  as  a  compliment  for  his  vouch- 
^^  safing  to  seek  an  alliance  with  my  family '',  and  a  reuiune* 
"  ration  for  liis  absence  from  home ;  to  Mcgacles,  eoa  of 
'*  Alcmfeon,  I  betroth  my  daughter  Agarista,  according  to 
*'  the   Athenian    laws.^     Slegacles    having   declared    that  li€ 

131  accepted  the  oHer,  Clistlienes  tx;lebrated  tne  wedding. — Thus 
did  matters  take  place  in  respect  of  the  decision  among  the 
suitors ;  and  thus  the  Alcina^onida?  became  renowned  through- 
out Greece.  From  this  marriage  was  born  Chsthehes,  the 
one  who  estabhshed  the  tribes^  and  a  democratic  constitiieiao 
among  the  Athenians ;  he  tix>k  his  name  from  the  tyrant  of 
Sicyon,  his  grandfather  by  tJie  mother's  side ;  he  and  Hippo- 
crates were  the  sons  born  to  Megacles :  Hippocrates  begi>t 
another  Megacles,  and  another  Agarista,  who  took  her  name 
from  Agariata,  Ciisthenes's  daughter.  She  having  married 
Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron>  and  being  with  child, 
beheld  a  vision  in  !ier  sleep,  m  which  she  fancied  she  waa 
delivered  of  a  lion ;  and  after  a  few  days  slie  brought  Xan> 
thippus  a  son,  Pericles. 

1B2  ^fter  the  defeat  of  the  Perman^  at  Marathon^  Mi]tiade«, 
altliough  previously  held  in  much  esteem  among  the  Athe- 
nians, increased  still  more  in  influence.  He  asked  of  the 
Atlienians  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  together  with  troops  and 
money,  without  discovering  to  them  what  country  he  intended 
invading,  but  declaring  that  he  would  enrich  them  if  they 
would  follow  him,  as  he  wuuld  lead  them  to  such  a  land,  as 
they  should  easily  be  able  to  bring  from  it  gold  in  abundance. 
So  saying,  he  requested  a  fleet,  and  the  Athenians  flattered 

igjjby  those  hopes  gave  him  what  he  asked. — Miltiades  taking 
the  troops  stood  away  for  Paros,  alleging  as  a  pretext,  that 
the  Parians  had  first  commenced  hostilities  by  accompanying 
the  Persian  army  to  Marathon  with  a  trireme.  Such  was  Ins 
pretended  mutive;  but  in  fact  he  had  a  grudge  against  the 
Parians,  on  account  of  Lysagoras,  son  of  Tisias,  a  native  of 
Puros,  who  had  accused  Jiim  to  Hydarnes,  the  Persian. 
MiFtiades,  having  arrived  with  his  troops  at  the  place  he  was 
bound  to,  besieged  tlie  Parians,  who  were  driven  within  their 
wall8.  Thtn  sending  a  herald  into  the  place,  he  demanded 
one  hundred  talents,  declaring,  that  unless  they  gave  him  that 
sum  he  would  not  withdraw  his  army  till  he  had  stormed 
their  town.  The  Parians  did  not  even  take  it  into  considera- 
tion whether  they  should  give  any  money  ^  to  Miltiades,  but 
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did  their  endeavours  to  defend  the  city.  And,  among  other 
device*  which  they  used,  wherever  the  wall  was  pregnable,  it 
was  raised  during  the  night  to  double  its  former  height*, — 
Up  to  this  point  of  the  history  all  the  Greeks  give  the  same  134 
account:  but  afterwards  the  Parians  themselves  state  matters 
to  have  passed  in  the  following  manner.  Miltiades  being 
embarrassed,  a  captive  woman,  whose  name  wa^  Timo,  a 
native  of  Paros,  came  and  conversed  with  him ;  she  was  an 
attendant  in  the  temple  of  the  infenial  goddesses  *•  This 
woman,  they  say,  having  come  into  the  presence  of  Miltiades, 
advised  him,  if  he  held  it  of  much  importance  to  take  Paros, 
to  act  as  she  would  suggest.  She  then  made  some  suggestion, 
and   Miltiades  going  to  the  knoll,  situate  before  the  town, 

»  leaped  over  the  fence  inclosing  the  temple  of  Ceres  Thes- 
mophorus,  not  being  able  to  open  the  doors.  Having  leaped 
over,  he  went  forward  to  the  sacred  building,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  something  or  other  in  the  inside,  whether  to 
move  some  of  the  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  move,  or  to 
do  something  else,  whatever  it  might  be '.  He  was  already 
at  the  doors,  when  suddenly  a  thrill  of  horror  coming  upon 
him,  he  returned  back  by  the  same  way  he  had  come,  and 
leaping  over  the  fence,  dislocated  his  thigh ;  others  say  he 
hurt  his  knee. — Miltiades,  accordingly,  being  in  this  sick  135 
state,  sailed  back,  without  bringing  wealth  to  the  Athenians, 
or  reducing  Paros ;  but  having  l>esiegcd  the  town  six  and 
twenty  days,  and  ravaged  the  island.  The  Parians,  under- 
standing that  Timo,  the  servant  of  the  infernal  deities,  had 
*  acted  as  a  guide  to  Miltiades,  and  wishing  to  be  avenged  on 
her  for  so  doing,  sent  deputies  to  Delphi,  as  soon  as  they  were 
rehevcd  from  tlie  blockade.  They  sent  them  to  enquire 
whether  they  should  put  to  death  the  servant  of  the  deities, 
for  pointing  out  to  the  enemy  the  way  of  capturing  her 
country,  and  discovering  to  Miltiades  mysteries  interdicted 
to  the  male  sex.  But  the  Pythia  would  not  give  her  consent, 
saying,  "  that  Timo  was  not  to  blame  for  that ;  but,  since 
**  it  was  fated  Miltiades  should  end  miserablyt  slie  had 
*'  served  him  as  a  guide  to  his  misfortunes." — Miltiades,  being  ijjg 
returned  from  Paros,  wa-s  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  Athenians, 
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and  particularly  of  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron, 
accused  him  capitally  *  before  the  |>eoplc,  and  prosecuted 
for  practising  deceit  upon  the  Athenians.     Miltifides,  thoui 
himself  present,  tnade  no  reply ;  in  fact  lie  could  not,  as  htf 
thigh  had  begun  to  mortify ;  but  while  he  was  stretched  on 
hia  bed,  his  friends  took   up  his  defence  for   him,   making 
repeated  mention  of  the  battle  fou^i^ht  at  Marathon,  and  the 
capture  of  Lemnos ;  that  after  taking  Lemnos,  and  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  Pelasgi,  he  had  given  up  the  island  to  the 
Athenians.     The   people   favoured   the   accused,    as    far   u 
regarded  his  acquittal  from  capital  punishment,  but   at  tl 
same  time  fined  him  fifty  talents,  for  the  harm  he  had  brou| 
upon  the  state;  and  Miltiades  soon  after  died,  the  thigh  bci 
cariatcd,  and  full  of  gangrene.     His  son  Cimon  paid  the  61 
talents. 
137      Miltiades,  the   son  of  Cimon,  had   possessed    himself 
Lemnos  in  the  following  manner.     The  Pelasgi,  after  they 
had  been  banished  from  Attica,  whether  justly  or  unjustH   ■ 
for  on  that  question  I  have  nothing  to  say  farther  than 
related  by  others  :  Hecatseus,  son  of  Hegcsander,  states  in  his 
histories,  that  it  was  *'  unjustly ;    for  that  when  the    Athe% 
"  nians  saw  the  lands  at  the  ioot  of  Hymcttus,  which  th« 
'*  had  given  the  Pelasgi  to  inhabit  ^^  as  a  remuneration  ft 
"  the  wall  they  had  formerly  erected  around  the  acropolisj 
'*  tlmt    when   "the  Athenians,''''  he   says,   "  saw  those    lane 
"  which  theretofore  had  been  bad,  and  nothing  worth,  wei 
'*  well  cultivated,  jealousy,  and  a  desire  of  possessing  thi 
"tract,  seized    them;    and   so,   without  alleging  Jiny   oth< 
"  pretext,  tl>ey  drove  the  Pelaj^gi  away 7     But  the  Atheniai 
themselves  state,  that   "^  they   acted  according  to  justice  il 
*'  bruiishing  them :  for  that  the  Pela<5gi,  when  established  at 
**  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  used  to  sally  from  thence,  and  cotn- 
'*  mil  the  following  wicked  deeds.     As  the  daughters  and 
"  sons  of  the  Athenians  uniformly  went  to  the  Nine  Headd 
**  fetch  "^  water,  (Bince  at  that  period  neither  they  nor  at 
'*  others  of  the  Grecians  had  any  domestics,)  whenever  tl 
**  young  women  went  thither,  the  Pelasgi   would  with 
'*  tempt  and  insolence  offer  violence  to  their  persons.     N« 
"  were  they  even  contented  with  acting  in  that  manner ;  bi 
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at  last  were  discovered  in  the  very  fact  ®  of  plotting  an 
**  attack.  Still,^  as  the  Athernnna  go  on  to  sinte^  *'  they 
**  shewed  themselves  better  men  than  the  Pelasgi,  in  so  far 
*'  that  when  tlicy  had  an  op|X)rtunity  of  culling  them  oft', 
**  since  they  had  caught  them  conspiring  against  them,  they 
**  would  not  do  so*,  but  warned  them  to  witlidraw  from  the 
**  land;  the  Pelasgi,  accordingly,  retiring  in  tliat  manner, 
**  took  possession  of  various  places*  and  among  others  of 
"  Lemnos,"  The  former  account  is  that  of  Hecata?us,  the 
hitter  that  of  the  Athenians. — These  Pclasgij  who,  at  the  138 
^leriod  I  am  now  a! hiding  to,  inhabited  Lemnos,  and  were 
desirous  of  being  avengeci  on  the  Athenians,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  stationed  some 
penteconters  *  in  ambush  for  the  Athenian  women,  whiJe 
celebrating  the  festival  of  Diana,  at  Brauron;  and  from 
thence  carrying  off  a  gtxnl  number,  stood  out  to  sea  there- 
with; and  conveying  them  to  Lemnos,  had  them  as  con- 
cubined.  These  women,  having  become  pregnant,  trained 
their  sons  in  the  Attic  tongue,  and  Athenian  manners;  the 
boys  therefore  would  not  mix  with  those  born  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  women,  and  whenever  one  of  them  was  struck  bv  any  of 
Clie  latter,  they  would  all  rush  to  hi>  help,,  and  dctend  one 
another;  moreover  the  sons  of  the  Athenian  women  sought 
to  be  masters  over  the  other  boys,  and  in  fact  had  by  far  the 
upper  hand.  The  Pelasgi,  observing  these  circumstances, 
considered  within  themselves;  and  when  they  came  to  deU- 
beraie  on  the  subject,  fear  jjosseiised  them  of  what  those  lads 
might  do  when  grown  to  man's  estate,  seeing  that  they  were 
re&olved  to  assist  each  other  against  the  sons  of  their  lawful 
wives,  and  even  now  attempted  to  be  masters  over  them. 
They  therefore  determined  to  massacre  the  sons  of  the  Attic 
women.  They  accordingly  did  so;  and  included  the  mothers 
of  the  children  in  the  slaughter.  In  consequence  of  this  deed, 
and  that  coinmittetl  by  the  women  of  the  uland  previous  to 
the  above,  when  they  murdered  their  husbands,  tagether  with 
Thoas,  it  has  been  a  custom  throughout  Greece  io  call  all 
barbarous  actions  Lcmnian. — When  the  Pelasgi  had  mur-  139 
dered  their  children  and  women,  neither  would  the  land  pro- 
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duce  any  fruit  to  them,  nor  did  their  wives  and  flocks  mul- 
tiply as  before.      Pressed   by  famine,   and    the    absence   of 
posterity,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  to  request  some  deliverance 
from  their  present  evils.    The  Pythia  l>ade  them  **  make  such 
retribution  as  the  Athenians  themselves  might  impose :""  ae- 
cordingly  the  Pelasgi  proceeded  to  Athens.     The  Athenii 
spread  a  couch  *  in  the  prytaneum  as  sumptuously  as  th< 
could,  and  placing  before  it  a  table  stored  with  all  sort^ 
good  things,  bade  the  Pelasgi  give  up  the  land  to  them 
that  state.     But  the   Pelasgi  in  answer  said,  **  When  by 
**  north  wind  a  sliip  shall  in  one  day  come  from  your  counli 
*'  to  ours,  then  will  we  deliver  the  island  up.*"     This  th( 
said,  thinking  that  such  an  event  could  not  possibly  come  to 
140  pass,  for  Attica  lies  considerably  to  the  south  of  Lemnos. — So 
much  for  the  events  that  happened  at  that  period*     Very 
many  years  subsequently,  when  the  HeUespontine  Cberso- 
ne»UR  was  under  the  |X)wer  of  the  Athenians,  Miltiades,  son 
of  Cimon,  at  the  time  the  Etesian  gales  set  in,  with  a 
stretched  across  from  Eleeus  of  the  Chersonesus  to  Lei 
and  sunmioncd  the  Pelasgi  to  retire  from  the  island,  cal 
to  their  mind  the  oracle^,  which  they  fancied  could  uev« 
fulfilled.     The  people  of  Hephiestia,  accordingly,  obeyed  the 
command  ;  but  the  Myrin^i,  denying  that  the  Chersonesus 
was  Attica,  suffered  themselves  to  hs  besieged,  till  at  last 
they  also  yielded.     Thus  therefore  did   the  Atheniana  and 
Miltiades  possess  themselves  of  Lemnos. 


?s,  son 
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POLYMNIA- 

After  the  tidings  of  the  battle  fought  near  Marathon  had  l 
reached  King  Ddrius,  son  of  Hystaspcs,  although  previously 
much  exasperated '  against  the  Athenians,  for  tneir  attack  oq 
Sardis,  he  considered  himself  now  far  more  grievously  insulted, 
and  was  the  more  eager  to  carry  war  into  Greece.  And 
forthwith  sending  ambassadors  to  the  various  cities  indivi- 
dually*, he  proclaimed  his  orders  to  equip  an  army,  fixing 
the  contingency  of  each  nation  much  higher  than  what  they 
had  before  furnished,  and  to  prepare  ships,  horses,  c*)rn,  and 
transports.  These  orders  being  proclaimed  around^  Asia  was 
thrown  into  agitation  during*  three  years,  while  the  bravest 
men  were  being  enlisted  and  equipped  for  a  campaign  against 
Greece.  But,  in  the  fourth  year,  the  Egyptians,  who  had 
Ijeen  reduced  by  Carabyses,  detached  themselves  from  the 
Pemans,  when  Darius  became  yet  more  eager  to  direct  his 
arms  against  both. — As  Darius  was  preparing  for  his  expe-  2 
ditions  against  Egypt  and  Athens,  a  violent  feud  arose  oe- 
twccn  his  sons  respecting  the  sovereign  power;  as,  according 
to  the  law  of  the  Persians,  the  King  must  appoint  a  successor 
Ixffore  he  enters  iipjn  war.  Now  previously  to  Darius  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  he  had  three  sons  born  to  him  of  his  former 
wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Grobryas;  and  subsequently  to 
his  reign,  four  more,  by  Alossa,  Cyrus's  daughter.  Of  the 
former  family,  accordingly t  ArtabaEanes  was  the  eldest,  and 
Xerxes  of  the  subsequent  children:  these  two,  bom  of  dif- 
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fereot  mothers,  were  rivals;  Artabazanes  contending  that*  be 
was  the  eldest  of  all  the  children,  and  that"*  it  was  admitted 
by  the  laws  of  all  nations  that  the  eldest  should  succeed; 
Xerxes,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  that  he  was  the  son  (rf 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  tliat  it  was  Cyrus  who 

3  had  procured  freedom  to  the  Persians. — Darius  had  not  yet 
made  known  his  decision,  when  about  the  same  time  ^  arrived 
at  Susa,  Deraaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  who  bad  been  reft  of 
the  kingly  power  at  Sparta,  and  had  moreover  imjxjsed  upon 
himself  a  voUintary  exde  from  LacedaDmon.  Tliis  individual, 
understanding  what  was  the  dispute  between  the  sons  of 
Darius,  went,  as  report  says*,  to  Aerxes,  and  counselled  hrm 
to  add  to  the  reasons  he  had  already  given,  that  **  he  himaelf 
"  had  been  born  to  Darius  when  already  king,  and  in  posso- 
"  sion  of  the  empire  of  the  Persians ;  whereas  Artabazanes 
'*  was  bom  to  him  when  yet  a  private  individual ;  it  was  not, 
**  therefore,  either  decorous  or  just,  that  any  other  |>ersua 
"  should  receive  the  honour  in  preference*^  to  nimself ;  for  at 
**  Sparta  also  (this  Demaratus  hkewise  suggested)  the  law 
'*  stood  thus :  if  children  had  been  born  previously  to  their 
**  fathcFs  accession,  but  another  younger  was  born  during  his 
**  reign,  tlie  sjuccession  to  the  throne  belonged  to  the  one 
**  subsequently  born."  ,  Xerxes  having  made  use  of  I>s 
maratus's  suggestion,  Darius  allowed  what  he  said  to  be 
just,  and  appointed  him  to  the  empire.  It  is  nevertheless 
my  opinion,  that  even  liad  it  not  heen  of  this  suggestion 
Xerxes  would  have  reigned;  for  Atossa  had  complete  sway 

4over  Darius. — Darius,  having  apjwinted  Xerxes  for  king  over 
the  Persians,  was  proceeding  to  open  the  campaign.  Hmw- 
ever,  soon  after  these  events,  and  in  the  year  following  tlie 
revolt  of  Egypt,  it  came  to  pass  that  Darius  himself,  in  tlie 
midst  of  his  preparations,  died,  having  reigned  not  more  than^ 
six  and  thirty  years:  nor  did  he  complete  his  design  of  taking 
vengeance  either  on  the  Egyptians  or  AUienians,  On  tlie 
decease  of  Darius  the  kingdom  descended  to  his  son  Xersts. 

5  Xerxes,  accordingly,  was  not  at  the  first  at  all  inclined  lo 
direct  his  arms  against  Greece,  but  caused  levies  of  troops  lu 
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same  period  as  i\\&(B  cvenU  were  takiag 
place*^'  mmrt^  Ttiifri  is  equivalent  to 
jmtA  rJv  »tr^t  Xt***''  ^^  Matlhic, 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  636,  or  icct.  3B6. 

6  «f  t^  ftirti  /Atf  MX**,  "  u  report  goe& 
of  him.*'  I  have  ei^plained  a  ftirallar 
form  of  speech  at  p.  35,  note  4,  of  this 
volume. 


T  See  MatthiiB,  Gr.  GrAmm.  p.  862, 
or  feci*  6B5. 

s  There  is  in  the  Greek,  t^  vAnm 
which  Matthiae  translates  "  in  all  /•  see 
his  Gr,  Grarom.  p,  393,  or  sect-  •268. 
I  think  Schweighaeuser's  ciplanaiion  is 
much  better,  which  the  rcanrr  may  *tt 
under  the  word  Wr  ""'  '  '^c 
Herod* 
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be  made  to  march  against  Egypt*  But  Mardoruus,  son  of 
Gobryas,  and  who  was  cousin  to  Xerxes,  since  he  was  bom 
of  Dariu8*s  sister,  being  at  courtj  and  having  the  greatest 
influence  of  any  of  the  Persians  with  him,  was  constantly 
holding  to  him  discourses  of  this  kind;  saying *°,  "  My  lord 
'*  and  master  ^  it  is  not  right  that  tlie  Athenians,  having 
**  already  wrought  much  mischief  to  the  Persians,  should 
"  escape'  giving  satisfaction  of  what  tlicy  have  done.  Do 
**  thou  now  ^complete  that  which  thou  hast  on  thy  hands; 
**  but,  after  taming  the  insolence  of  Egypt,  lead  thy  troops 
*'  against  Athens,  to  the  end  that  a  ^ood  name  among  men 
'*  may  be  tliy  share,  and  that  hereafter  all  *  may  beware  of 
**  carrying  arms  against  thy  land.*"  This  discourse  he  held  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  King  to  revenge;  but  then  he 
would  insert  in  it  the  following  observation,  as  that  '*  Europe 
**  was  a  most  fair  country,  and  bore  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
**  excellent  in  quality,  and  deserving  to  be  possessed  by  the 
"  King  alone  ot  all  mortals.^ — Mardonius  held  this  language,  6 
as  being  one  anxious  for  new  adventures,  and  desirous  ot  being 
himself  viceroy  of  Greece:  in  time  he  effected  hi^  purpose, 
and  prevailed  upon  Xerxes  to*  do  so ;  for  other  circumstances 
friendly  to  his  views  assisted  him  towards  determining  Xerxes*. 
On  the  one  hand,  ambassadors  coming  from  Thessaly,  and 
despatched  by  the  Aleuatla?^  called  upon  the  King  to  attack 
Greece,  promising  all  assistance'':  these  Aleuadae  were  kings 
of  Thessaly.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  the  Pisistratidiie 
who  had  gone  up  to  Susa,  not  only  used  *  the  same  arguments 
with  the  Aleuada?,  but  likewise  obtained  still  more  influence* 
over  the  King,  by  having  in  their  company  OnomaCritus,  a 
native  of  Athens,  a  divme  and  retailer  of  the  oracles  of 
IVIusieus.     For  this  individual  and  the  Pisistratidse  had  cou- 


)''  I;^i4-/«i nrit  9ign\i\iis * '  aliqaid  magno    or  sect.  531 .  vbt.  2 


studio    persequij,   uod    rexoitterc   a  re." 
Viger,   p.  '201.   secoDil  cotuma  of  tlie 


6  Construction;    mmj    yit^    mmi    cUUa 


note.  Scbwelghvuser'a  translation  is»  rl  wuhHm  Si{|mu  The  phrase  rvA- 
**  taletu  eJiorsus  est  sermotiem:"  for  Xmf^rut  r***  TtfH,  M^miieB"U>  lead  a 
Ix**^*  *****  «(nui5c8  also,  "  to  begin    hand  to  a4iy  one  in  any  thing."  Sehufeig. 


Upon  any  thing.      See  Viger,  u  qur^ted 
ftbove.     Trm^lat. 


^    >  I  have  wished  to  convey  ibc  force    gernew  in  iln  e&use 


Us,  Herod,  SckneU,  Gr.  Gtrm,  Le. 
7  Or  more  literally,  **  shewing  nil  ea- 


of  tlie  Greek  h^wimt.  which  means, 
master  an<l  owner  of  slaves.' 


fi  See  above,  note  10. 


9  See  iMatihiffi,  Gr.  Gmnm.  p.  565, 
s  ftik  fv  )«0wi.      See   Matthia^,   Gr.     or  &ect.  394,  b.     I  have  adopted  Schnei- 


Gramm.  p.  930.  or  sect.  601.  a. 

'  rt  tSt.  See  Matthitr,  Gr.  Gramro. 
p.  408.  or  iccL  282. 

*  rtt.  See  MatihiB,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
703,  or  sect.  487.^, 

9  Set  Matthiie,  Gr.  Grainm-^.  T97, 


der's  tran|lation  :  "  niiherten  sich  ihm 
mebr  und  gewannen  ihn."  Perhaps  the 
meauiog  is  uoUuog  Okore  than  **  urged, 
preaaed  bim.**  Sw  Schweig.  Not.  et 
Let.  Herod. 
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ciliated  their  differeQces  before  they  sent  up  to  the  capital; 
as  Onomacritus  had  been  banished  from  Athens  by  Hjppar- 
chus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  having  been  caught  by  Lasus, 
the  son  of  Hennione,  in  the  very  fact  *  of  foisting  among  the 
oracles  of  Musaeus  the  following  prophecy,  "  that  the  islaodf 
*'  situate  off  Lemnos  would  disappear  beneath  the  sea."  For 
which  reason  Hipparchus  banished  him,  though  previously 
intimately  acquainted  with  him.  But  at  the  period  we  are 
speaking*  having  accompanied  the  Pisistratida?  in  their  vijdt 
to  the  capital,  whene%'er*  he  went  into  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  Pisistratida*  using  terms  of  honour  with  respect  to 
him,  he  recited  some  of  the  oracles  '  to  Xerxes :  if  there  wm 
found  in  them  any  one  predicting  damage  to  the  barbarians, 
he  said  nothing  of  it ;  but  recitmg  those  which  foretold  the 
most  prosperous  events,  he  said,  that  the  HeHesj>ont  was  to 
be  yoked  with  a  bridge  under  some  man  of  Persia ;  at  the 
same  time  mentioning  the  proph&^y  of  the  expedition  *.  This 
individual,  accordingly,  approached  the  King,  prr  r»^ 

the  oracles  to  him,  while  the  Pisistratida?  and  Alt  !ni 

7  the  like,  setting  forth  their  own  opinions. — When    Xerxes 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  carry  his  arms  against  Gr4-<Ar. 
he   then,  m   the  second   year  after  the  decease  of  D 
first   led   his    army   against    the   rebels;    and,    accortl, 
having  retluced  them,  and  abridged  the  liberties  of  all  } 

far  more  than  they  were  under  Darius,  he  turned  the  co; 
over  to  Achfemenes,  his  own   brother,  and  sum   to    U. 
Some  time  after,  Inaros,  the  son  of  Psammitichus,  a  iiattw 
of  Libya,  slew  this  Achaemenes,  who  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  ^. 

8  After  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  Xerxes,  being  desirotis  of 
taking  in  hand  the  expedition  against  Athens,  caused  an 
assembly  of  the  highest  among  the  Persians  to  be  convened, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  opinions,  and  himself  to  say  to  all 

1  of  them  what  he  chose.  Wnou  they  were  ^fathered  together* 
Xerxes  thus  addressed  them  :  "  Men  of  Persia^!  it  will  not 
**  be  myself  that  introduce  among  you  this  practice ;  I  shall 
"  but  follow  that  which  I  have  received  from  my  forefathers : 
"  for,  as  I  hear  from  men  older  than  myself,  never  vet  wa? 


IrS  It^inttv,  \c.  See  Malthue,  Gr,  Gram, 
p.  791,  or  sect  529.2. 

!i  See  MatthiB,  Gr.  Gramm*  p.  774. 
or  iecu  631. 

^See  Matthior,  Gr  Gramm.  p^SO.l. 
or  seel.  35©. 

*  Larcher  trainUtes  lhe«c  I«Jt  words. 


**eti  I  '     pasMge  de  wa  arm^ 

en  i>.  lfl^g  of  thr  tittrJuum  ff 

hi*  at-...,  , v--..iV*" 

A  See  lii.  cliapf  12* 

<5  i  hh  opeccK  of  Xerxes  has  been  pat 
into  Anic  Greek  by  Dion^ma  of  H»li 
caroas^us.  'I'lic  tiiinslttioo  a  iu  ilie 
Appcrulix  to  Schweif «  Lex.  Herod. 
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**  the  time  that  we  have  remained  in  sloth,  sinc^  we  took  to 
"  ourselves  the  empire  from  the  Medes,  when  Cyrus  conquered 
"  Astyages:  but  r»  docs  the  deity  puide  us  on,  and  following 
**  him,  great  is  the  prosperity  that  befals  us.    The  deeds  that 
"  Cyrus,  and  Cambyses,  and  my  father  Darius,  have  therefore 
'*  aciiieved,  and  the  nations  they  have  added  to  their  realm,  no 
"  one  need  remind  you  of,  for  those  you  know  full  well.     For 
**  me,  from  tfie  time  I  ascended  the  throne,  I  have  liacl  this  at 
*'  heart,  to  he  in  such  glory,  not  behind  those  born  before 
**  me,  and  not  to  add  less  power  to  the  Persian  dominion.     I 
**  have  thought,  and  have  discovered,  liow,  while  procuring 
**  additional  renown  to  ourselves,  we  may  gain  a  land  not  less 
**  extensive   than   our   present,   nor  less   advantageous,  yea, 
**  more  fruitful ;  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  vengeance  and 
**  satisfaction.     I  have  therefore  now  convoked  you,  in  order 
"  that  I  may  make  known  to  you  what  I  meditate  doing.     I  2 
"  propose   to  throw  a  bridge  athwart   the   Hellespont,   and 
^*  march   my  army  over  Europe  against  Greece,  tnus  to  be 
**  avenged  of  the  Athenians  for  all  they  have  done  to  the 
**  Persians  and  to  my  father.    You  have  seen  erewhile  Darius 
**  also  levying  war  against  those   people ;    but  he  is  dead, 
**  and  it  fell  not  to  his  share  to  be  avenged  ;  but  I,  both  on 
**  his  account  and  that  of  the  Persians,  will  not  stop  till  such 
**  time  as  I  shall  seize  and  fire   Athens,   the  city   of   those 
**  men  who  commenced  insulting  deeds  against  me  and  my 
**  father :  first,  coming  to  Sardis  with  Aristagoras  of  Miletus, 
**  our  slave,  they  on  their  arrival  set  fire  to  the  sacred  groves 
**  and  buildings;  again,  what  mischiefs  they  wrought  to  us 
**  when  wc  marched  into  their  land,  when  Datis  ami  Arta- 
"  phemes  led  the  troops,  you  all  must  know.     Such  therefore  3 
•^  are    the   motives   for  which   1   am   resolved   to  carry   war 
**  against  them ;  and  when  I  reflect,  1  disctm  the  following 
*'  advantages,  if  we  reduce  them  and  their  neighbours,  who 
"  hold  the  land  if  the  Phrygian  Pelops'.     We  shall  give  to 
**  the  realm  of  Persia  Jove^s  sky  for  hounds;  for  then  the 
**  sun  will  look  down  upon  no  land  bordering  ours;  and  with 
*'  your  help  I   will  make  but  one  empire  of  all,  marching 
*^  athwart    the  whole  of  Europe.     For  I   understand,  that 
**  when  we  shall  have  reduced  those  that  I  have  mentioned, 
**  there  will  remain  no  city  of  men,  no  nation  of  mortals,  that 
**  will  he  able  to  meet  us^in  battle :  and  thus  on  those  guilty 
"  towards  us,  and  on  the  guiltless  too,  the  yoke  of  thraldom 


^  The  Felopoonecus.   Xcrjt*a  iiws  this 
txpfcasicm  in  order  10  give  his  heArers 
to  understsiDd    ■      - 
gian,   and 


cd.  thnt  P(;lops  being  a  l-'lirr- 
ionsek^iienily  a  stave  of  ine 


Perviaos^  (see  chap.  II.)  the  coootry 
where  he  afierwardi  goverDcd  belonged 
of  right  to  him,  who  wa»  the  roaster  of 
the  conqueror ,     Lurchtr, 
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4  "  shall  be  placed.     Aim!  by  acting  as  I  am  about  to  tell  you» 
"  you  will  gratify  ine :  when  I  shall  have  appointed  the  time 
**  for  yon  to  corne,  it  will  behove  that  each  and   all  of  you 
"  should  eagerly  hasten  to  the  rendezvous.     He   who  s 
"  come  with  the  army  fairest  equipped^  to  him  I    will 
*'  the  gifts  that    are   deemed  the   most   Iionourable    in 
*'  country'':  thus  therefore  let  things  be  done.     But  in  o 
"  I  may  not  appear  to  you  self-willed,  I  subject  the  matter 
"  to  debate,  commanding  him  that  chooses  among  you   to 
"  make  known  his  opinion."^     So  saying  Xerxes  finished  his 
address* 

9      After  him  Mardonius  spoke :  '*  My  lord  and  master,  not 
"  only  art  thou  the  greatest  of  the  Persians  hitherto  borut 
"  but  even  of  those  to  be ;    for  thou  hast  spokcu  •  varioui 
"  things  most  noble^  and  most  true;  and  what  is  more,  wilt 
"  not  orook  that  the   lonians®  dwelling   in  Europe  should 
•*  mock  us  S  worthless   that   they  are ;    for   it   were   indeed 
**  intolerable  that  we  should  have  subjected,  and  should  hold 
*'  in   thraldom,  the  Sacae  and  the   Indians,   the  Ethiopian* 
**  and  the  Assyrians,  and  other  nations  many  and  great  %  not 
"  that  they  had  dealt  unjustly  by  the  Persians,  but  becnuj^J 
^'  we  wished  to  enlarge  our  dommion ;   and  yet  should  t^^^B 
*'  wreak  vengeance  on   the  Greeks,  when   they  have   con^* 
*' menced  deetls  of  injustice.     iVnd   what  have  we  to  fear? 
*'  What  congregation  of  multitudes?  What  power  of  wealth? 

1  **  We  know  their  mode  of  battle ;  we  know  their  strength, 
*'  that  it  is  weak :  we  have  already  reduced  their  sons,  those 
^^  tiiat  dwell  within  our  land,  and  are  called  lonians,  j^olians, 
"  and  Dorians.  I  myself  have  marched  against  these  same 
**  men,  and  already  made  trial  of  them,  in  obedience  to  the 
"  commands  of  thy  sire  :  and  though  I  led  my  army  as  far  as 
"  Macedonia,  ancf  was  within  a  short  distance  ol  reaching 
**  Athens  itself^,  no  one  came  forward  to  meet  me  in  the 

2  '*  field.  And  yet,  as  I  am  informed,  tl^^  very  men  are 
*'  wont  to  undertake  wars  most  improvioently,  guided  by 
"  obstinacy  and  folly  ;  for  when  they  have  proclaimed  war 

■  *'  against  each  other,  they  search  for  the  fairest  and  snioot 

/*  plain,  and  there  going  down,  light ;  so  that  the  conaue 

**  do  not  come  off  without  great  loss:  of  the  conquered  I 


7  it  «/»ir(^u.     The  eUipsis  is  not  eaty         >  i^^*.      See  MnUhlse,  Gr.  Grami*. 

to   Aupply  :    see    Schwf  ig«   Not,      The  p.  555,  or  ivcu  394,  t<6s.  2.  nod  p.  526. 

meaning  however  U  very  evident  both  or  £ecU  376,  nhn.  2. 
here  and  in  i.  35.  being  equivalent  to         •  ^tXk^  ma)  fityiXm,     See  Mbtlht^* 

U  tt^iri^fr  «7»f.  or  rA^^  f«^7r,  Gr.  Grnmrn.  p.  646,  or  »ecl.  444,  i. 

**  Xiytr*   ittitttitriiu,  "to  tomch    upon         •' Sec  M.Utbiw.  Gr,  Gratnm.  p.  796, 

iti  speftking."     Schu,  Let,  Uertni,  «w  MCt.  631, 

•J  That  IK  to  sjiy.  thp  Greciainii-. 
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*'  fiothin|if  at  all  *,  for  they  arc  completely  annihilated.  As 
*•■  they  all  speak  the  same  lanf^ua^e,  it  would  become  them  to 
**  inftKc  use  of  heralds  and  ambassadors,  and  so  arrange  tlieir 
**  differences ;  indeed  by  any  mode  rather  than  by  battle ; 
**  still,  must  they  at  all  events  war  the  one  against  the  other, 
"it  would  behove  both  parties  to  choose  some  spot  where  each 
*'  would  be  most  difficult  toconouer,  and  there  try  the  fortune 
"  of  arms.  Although  the  Greens  adopt  this  savage  mode  of 
**  warfare,  yet  when  1  led  my  troops  into  Macedonia,  they 
**  never  proceeded  so  far^  as  to  offer  battle*  Will  then  any  3 
*^  one.  Sire,  dare  to  oppose  thee  in  battle,  who  leadest  forth 
**  the  multitudes  of  Asia,  and  all  her  ships?  I  myself  tlunk 
**  that  the  Greeks  will  not  reach  to  such  a  pitch  of  audacity. 
**  But  even  should  I  be  mistaken  in  my  opinion,  and  they 
"  elated  by  folly  should  come  to  battle  with  us,  they  will 
**  surely  learn  that  we  are  the  first  of  men  in  matters  of  war. 
**  Therefore^  let  nothing  remain  untrte*!,  for  nothing  aceom- 
**  plishcs  itself,  and  all  things  are  wont  to  be  obtained  by 
**  men  through  exertions.'^  Martionius,  having  in  this  manner 
smoothed  the  harshness^  of  Xerxes'^s  opinion,  ce^ised  to  speak. 

As  the  rest  of  the  Persians  were  silent,  and  durst  not  10 
bring  forward  an  opinion  opposite  to  that  proposed,  Arta- 
banus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  uncle  to  Xerxes,  and  by 
that  reason  had  more  confidence,  spoke  as  follows :  *'  Sire, 
**  when  opposite  opinions  are  not  produced,  it  is  im|3ossible 
^  to  elect  the  best,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  abide 
**  by  that  proposed  ;  not  so  when  different  courses  are  brought 
**  forward.  So  it  is  with  unalloyed  gold ;  wc  cannot  distin- 
**  guish  it  by  itself;  but  when  we  have  rubbed' it  on  the 
**  touch-stone,  by  the  side  of  other  gold,  we  discover  which 
**  is  the  better.  I  it  was  that^  advised  thy  father  and  my 
**  brother,  Darius,  not  to  carry  his  arms  against  the  Scy- 
**  thians,  men  who  have  no  cities  in  any  part  of  their  terri^ 
**  tory :   but   h^^  cherishing   the    hope   of   subduing    those 


^  Conoerning  ^;ii;ir»  and  ripi  i^j^t, 
u  i4v«rb«,  tee  Heimao  on  Viger,  note 

^  It  rt»T»v  Xiy»»  The  meaning  of 
ihU  plinia«  has  been  explained  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work,  p.  240»  note  3. 

^  Or,  according  lo  Schneider,  "  rcn- 
iltr«d  more  clear,  illustrated,"  an  ex- 
planation which  agrees  equally  well  with 
the  direct  meaning  of  the  word.  •*  lo 
poliib,  lo  make  bright."  SchtriH,  Gr. 
Gtrm,  La. 

T  Ctlllttructkill :  tU  ^i»r«f  v)ri«tgMr»r 

Xt*"V  ■    ^^    ^vliich    'Tit^aT^ifiim  is   to    b^ 


taken  in  the  seose  of  "to  rob  hy  the 
side  of  :^'  lo  Hesiod,  (quoted  by  Schnei- 
der,) U  /3ir«MT  t  iJjitt  wn^mT^tfUfutif 

•wtn  itn,  '*  brought  to  the  touch-stone, 
luid  rublicd  by  the  tide  of  lead,  pure 
gold  will  shew'  its  worth  to  all."  rhls 
passage.  I  think,  completely  Mtabliahes 
the  accuracy  of  Schweighieuaer's  inter- 
preiatioD.  which  Iiqa  been  followed  by 
Schneider  •*  *'  Gold  nebcn  Gold  auf  dent 
Probiersttene  gestnchen  veigteicht  utid 
erfoncht  man.  TransUit, 
«  S««  iv.  83. 
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^*  nomadeSf  heeded  not  mj  counsel^  and  proceeding  on  die 

"  expedition,  returned,  after  lo«ng  many  valiant®  men  of  his 
*^  army.  But  thou,  Sire,  art  alx>ut  to  carry  war  against  mm 
*'  far  more  brave  than  the  Scythians ;  men  who  are  reportol 
"  to  be  most  valiant  Iwth  by  sea  and  by  land.  Of  the  asDger 
*'  that  we*  are  to  apprehend  in  so  doings  it  is  just  I  shotzM 
3  **  warn  thee.  Thou  sayest  that  thou  wilt  join  the  shores 
*'  of  the  Hellespont,  and  march  thine  army  over  Europe  into 
««  Greece,  It  may  then  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  be  cott- 
*'  quered  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  even  by  both  ;  for  these 
**  men  are  said  to  be  valiant ;  indeeil  that  may  be  inferred, 
*'  since  the  Athenians  alone  des^troyed  so  mighty  an  aruiy, 
*'  which,  led  by  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  invaded  the  Attic  land. 
•*  But  grant  that  they  succeed  not  in  both*;  still,  shou^ 
*'  they  man  their  ships,  and  beating  us  at  sea,  stand  for  tl 
•*  Hellespont,  and  there  break  the  bridge,  that  were  surelj^ 

3  **  Sire,  a  danger  to  bu  dreaded.     I  do  not  myself  hazard  this 
**  conjecture  on  iny  own  ]>rudencc :    but  how  near  were  wt 
**  suffering  that  calamity,  when  thy  father,  after  joining 
**  shores  of  the   Thradan  Bosphorus,  and  laying  a  brie 
**  across  the   Ister,  passed   over   into  Scythia^l    Then 
"  Scythians  used   every  entreaty  to  induce  the   lonians 
**  unmoor  the  bridge,  to  whom  the  guard  of  the  pass  over  tJ 
«'  Ister  was  entrusted  :  and  at  that  time,  had  Histiieus  of  Mi' 
*'  tus  but  followed  the  advice  of  the  other  tyrants,  instead 
**  opposing  it,   the  affairs  of  the   Persians  would  have 
'*  ruined  ;  and  surely  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  even  to  hear  tl 
*'  the  existence  of  the  King  and  state  shall  depend  but 

4  "  one  man.     Forbear,  therefore,  to  expose  thyself  to  su< 
**  danger,  when  there  is  no  necessity ;   rather  lend  thy 
"  to  me.     For  the  present  dismiss  this  assembly ;  and  wh^ 
«*  after  considering  within  thyself  thou  slialt  think   fit,  once 
"  more  propose  what  thou  fanciest  best ;  for  I  know  that 
*'  take  good  counsel  is  a  gain.     For  if  ought  then  hap 
"  contrary  to  one"'s  hopes,  stilt  was  the  counsel  good, 
'*  prudence  is  defeated  by  fortune  :    whereas  he  who 
'*  bad  counsel,  should  fortune  favour  him,  will  hare  found' 


once 

nat  to^ 


9  WMKkjm  *«)  ^ymi^t.  See  Matthiv, 
Ur  (irifiinK  p.  t}46,  or  sx^ct.  444,  4. 

1  c)  2)  m»T$*0t  (for  kfui)  Xf%*rt  %uw. 
"Quid  vero  nobis  timendun)  intit  (in 
tuo  cemsUic,)  Sohwtig.  ha*  Herod,  uvrif, 
3.  Sm  MfttthuB,  Gx,  Gromm.  p.  709, 
or  sect.  489.  ii.  note. 

•  Equivalent  to  u  §St  «»«  mftptrif^ 
(i,  e.  ttmv  mftfirtf^m)  rfH  Ix^Wt,  or 
Xtf^  '•  MC  Scbwetg.  Not. 


a  A.  Malthiie  suppresses  ihe  sot«  <rf 
adniiralioa,  and  give*  ih*  fniUi..';»^<y  |soa- 

tl»f  wrt  ....  «-i^«f,  ft  coQ»Uuctioa 
wl]ich  he  gives  some  instances  ia  hi 
Greek  Gramm.  p.  685^  or  sccL  474. 
See  M)itthijD*s  reprict  of  Gaisford's  tl«^ 
rod.  ij.  p.  294. 
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*'  but  a  windfall;  still  ha,s  he  taken  evil  counsel.  Dost  thou  6 
**  see  how  the  divinity  smites  with  his  thnntier  the  tallest 
**  aoimals,  nor  suffers  them  to  cherish  pride  *»  whereas  the 
*'  email  ones  excite  not  his  jealousy  ?  Seest  thou  how  he 
**  always  hurls  his  bolts  agaiJist  the  loftiest  buildings  and 
"  loftiest*  trees?  In  truth,  the  divinity  loves  to  abash*  that 
**  which  rises  too  high.  And  thus  too  is  a  mighty  army 
"  at  times  therefore  destroyed  by  a  small  body ;  when  the 
**  divinity,  jealous  of  thems  casts  either  terror  or  blindness* 
**  in  their  ranks,  whereby  they  perish  ®  in  a  manner  unworthy 
**  of  themselves :  for  the  divinity  allows  none  other  than 
•*  himself  to  harbour  lofty  tbouglits.  Again,  to  hasten  any  6 
**  matter  begets  errors,  from  which  is  wont  to  •  come  great 
*'  disgrace  ;  whereas  in  delay  lie  advantages,  which,  although 
**  not  inmiediately  apparent,  still  one  may  discover  in  time. 
*«  Such  then,  my  lord,  is  the  advice  I  promise  to  tliee.  And  7 
"  thou,  son  of  Gobryas,  Mardonius,  forbear  to  hold  false 
•*  lan^age  concerning  the  Greeks,  who  deserve  not  to  be 
"  treated  with  words  of  contempt  ^  For  by  slandering  the 
**  Greeks  thou  urgest  the  King  himself  to  head  the  troops; 
**  ajjd  to  that  end  methinks  all  thy  efforts  tend.  Heaven 
**  send  it  may  not  so  come  to  pass.  For  slander  is  the  direst 
**of  ills:  thereby  two  are  they  that  injure,  and  but  one  the 
**  person  injured;  since  the  slanderer  commits  a  crime  by 
"  accusinor  him  that  is  not  present :  and  so  like\#fse  does  he 
**  who  believes  the  calumny  ere  he  has  taken  due  informa- 
*'  tion :  whereas  the  person  absent,  when  the  accusation  is 
"  made,  thus  receives  an  injury  at  the  hands  of  both ;  beinef 
**  slandered  by  the  one,  and  by  the  other  judged  to  be  baa. 
**  But  if  at  all  events  it  needs  must  be  that  war  should  be  8 
•*  waged  against  these  men,  gti  to,  let  the  King  himself  abide 
•*  in  the  realm  of  Persia ;  let  us  both  stake  our  children,  and 
**  do  thou  head  the  expedition,  selecting  what  men  thou  shalt 
**  UltCj  and  taking  »uch  a  body  as  thou  mayest  choose :  then 


*  Larcher,  adopting  the  more  usual 
•ec«ptfttion  of  f«rT«{i^«i,  translates, 
•'  lea  fail  dtsparoitre.  maka  them  to  d«- 
appfur:"  the  usual  meaniDg  givaa  to 
the  verb  in  ihts  passage  agree*  better 
wtih  the  context, 

^Jift^c  ri  cMiM-s,  "trees  of  that 
lOrt,"  arhortJ  fjuKmodi,  that  is  to  say» 
the  loftiest,  since  he  has  just  spoleo  of 
ibe  luftie«l  buildings.     Larchtr. 

<^  In  tlie  Greek,  "  to  cut  off." 

T  See  p.  210,  note  5.  of  the  firtt 
voKime  oi  tfaii  traiulatioii. 

9  I.arf her  Ulces  fi^nr^  in  this  passage 
tab?  synonymous  with  i/e^nniW«,  the 


direct  signification  of  vhich  is,  "the 
stunning  produced  by  a  clap  of  thun- 
der," and  is  thence  taken  metaphorically 
for  *'  stupidity,  blindness  of  the  intellect, 
(aveuglement.)"       Schweighasuaer    ap- 

E roves,  I  think,  the  bterpretation :  see 
is  Lex.  Herod,  ^ttrn. 
9  The  verb  iipti^nfm*  in  the  aoritt  (like 
some  otheift  higher  up  in  this  speech,) 
expresses  what  is  uvmr  in  happmt  that  if 
to  sBy»  what  hof  trftm  h^lpmit^  and 
likewise  viU  hoppet*  again ;  as  is  frequent 
with  the  Gfeeks  in  general  sentence* 
and  in  proverbs.  SchtMtg*  No'. 
1  "Male  audire.'*    Viger,  p.  175. 
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*♦  if  affairs  succeed  to  tlie  King  as  *  thou  sayest,  let  my  sons 
**  be  put  to  death,  and  me  also  with  them:  but  if, the  event 
*'  turns  as  1  ftjretel,  let  thine  own  suffer  the  same,  and  thyself 
**  with  them,  if  indeed  thou  shouldest  return.  If  thou  wilt 
*«  not  accept  the  condition,  but  still  wilt  thou  at  all  events 
**  lead  an  army  against  Greece^  I  forebode  that  some  of  the 
"  men  left  in  this  country  will  hear  that  Mardonius  has 
"  wrought  great  evils  to  the  Persians,  and  either  on  the 
**  lands  of  tlie  Athenians  or  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  if 
*'  not  indeed  nearer  home  on  his  way,  has  been  devoured  by 
**  hounds  and  birds,  after  learning^  against  what'  men  thou 
11 "  now  |XTsuadest  the  King  to  wage  war."^ — So  spoke  Arta- 
banus;  and  Xerxes,  inflamed  with  anger,  made  reply  in 
these  words:  *' Artabanus,  thou  art  my  father's  brcyOier; 
*'  that  shall  save  thee  from  receiving*  the  reward  fitting  thy 
*'  vain  words.  Still  will  I  inflict  this  disgrace  on  thee,  vit 
*•■  and  cowardly  man  that  thou  art ;  thou  shalt  not  join  me 
"  in  the  expedition  against  Greece,  but  shalt  here  abide  with 
**^  the  women ;  and  without  thee  I  will  bring  to  an  end  what 
"  I  have  promised :  for  I  were  not  the  descendant  of  Darius, 
*'  and  Hystaspes,  and  Arsames,  and  Ariamnes,  and  Tcispeiu, 
*'  and  Cyrus,  and  Caniby ses  *,  and  Teispeus,and  Achasmenciy 


«See  Matthi»,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  703, 
4ir  sect.  486,  2.  c, 

3  lurcher  refers  ywUrm  to  rnm,  "  some 
one  of  those  that  will  have  remained 
here,  knowing  the  vnlouT  of  the  people 
agaioftt  whom  tlinu  persuadesi  tho  Kmg 
to  carry  war,  will  bear,'*  &c»  Schweig- 
hieuser  refers  the  participle  to  HM^tm  j 
«ee  his  Vers.  Lat» 


lhi»,  Gr.  Grtmni,  p.  901,  or  fedL  583. 
ot».  3.  3. 

fi  T!w  Cynis  mentioned  by  Xeno 
WAS  not  the  same  with  the  foutuler  4l 
t)ie  Peraian  empire ;  neither  ia  CambjlK 
the  same  with  the  leaiicr  of  the  Kgyp* 
tian  expedition,  lib,  iti.  Larcher  gm» 
the  following  geueaLogical  taJile  tra» 
Paulmier  d«  Greotesmeiiil  Muad 
Gala: 


k  6«a 


Achaemenes 

Teifrpeus 

Cambyses,  mentioned  here  bv  Herodotus, 
I  and  at  i.  98. 

Cvnis,  meotioocd  here  by  IlercMlotus, 
'[  and  at  1.98. 


I 
GambysGsii,  not  the  same  a&  men- 

Itioned  here,  but   the 
husband  nf  Mandane. 
Cyrus,  not  the  same  as  men- 
I      lionod  here,  but  the 
I      founder  of  the  empire. 
Cambyses. 


TeisMnn 
Ariimocs 
Aisjunet 
Hyslaspet 
D&ntis 
Xerxes. 
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"  did  I  not  hurl  vengeance  on  the  Athenians  1  kuowing  full 
"  well  tJiat  if  we  reuimii  quiet,  so  will  nut  they,  but  that  they 
**  surely  ^vill  bring  Wiir  into  our  own  territory,  if  one  may 
*'  judge  from  \>  hat  has  been  already  done  by  these  people, 
*'  who  fired  Sardis,  and  mai-ched  their  forces  into  Asia. 
**  Hence  it  is  no  longer  possible*  for  either  party  to  retrace 
**  his  steps,  but  the  list  lies  before  us,  in  which  we  must 
**  cither  win  or  losc^,  either  all  these  lands  must  pass  under 
**  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  or  all  theirs  under  that  of 
**  the  Persians;  for  there  remains  no  middle  path  in  this 
**  enmity ^  It  is  therefore  honourable,  that  havuig  been  the 
**  first  a^rieved  we  should  take  vengeance  on  them,  were 
**  it  only  that  I  might  know  that  dreadful  danger  to  which 
**  I  shall  be  exposed  in  leading  my  tn^ops  against  those  men, 
**  the  very  same  that  Pelops  the  Phrygian,  who  was  but  a 
**  slave  or  my  forefathers,  so  completely  sulnluetl,  that  even 
**  to  this  day  they  and  their  country  are  called  al'ter  the  name 
"  of  the  conijueror."' 

Such  were  tJie  speeches  made  so  far;  afterwards,  when  the  12 
day  closed,  the  advice  of  Artabanus  began  to  trouble  Xerxes ; 
and  having  meditated  during  the  night  ^,  he  found  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  direct  his  arms  against  Greece : 
liaving  tnus  formetl  a  new  resolution,  he  fell  asleep ;  but  dur- 
ing the  night  it  seems  he  beheld  the  following  vision,  as  it  is 
related  by  the  Persians.  Xerxes  fancied  he  saw  a  tall  and 
well-formed  man  stanviing  over  him,  and  saying,  "  Thou  hast 
•*  then,  King  of  Persia,  formed  another  resolution,  not  to  lead 
**  thine  host  against  the  Greeks,  although  thou  hast  fore- 
**  warned  the  Persians  to  levy  troops :  by  retracting  thy 
**  determination,  neither  dost  thou  act  well,  nor  is  there  any 
**  one '  that  will  approve  thy  conduct.  No,  proceed  on  that 
"  path  as  thou  hadst  determined  to  do  during  the  day,"" 
Having  so  s|iokcn,  the  man  appeared  to  Xerxes  to  fly  away. 
—But  when  day  broke,  the  prince  took  no  account  of  tms  13 
dream  ;  on  the  contrary,  assembling  the  same  Persians  whom 
he  had  before  convened,  he  addressed  them  in  these  words: 
**  Men  of  Persia  !  bear  with  me  if  I  retract  my  determination ; 
**  for  I  have  not  yet  attained  to  that  degree  of  prudence  to 


Concerning:  pd^n  govprniog  the  gcuitive* 
sec  MatUiis,  Or.  Gr&mm.  p.  47S,  or 
sect.  331,  oh.  8ih  paragtAph. 

9  ConsLractioa :    nwtI  {  Matlhia?,  Gr« 
Gramm.  p.  573.  or  aeci.  406,  a.)  fi*9^9 

1  r*^*  for  ^d^trru    Sec  BJttUiiB,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  917.  ur  sect  SM,  2* 


•  Ivfmrmt  fj^tt,  u  e.  S««rw  Jrri.  See 
Mttthtfi,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  933.  or  seel. 
€04.  2d  paragTaph. 

7  Construction :  «XXA  Aym*  w^utitrm 
(tht  uecesitty  awaits  us)  9$tiu*  i)  rs^Uf, 

^  That  is  to  &ay,  peace  can  Qever  be 
made ;  either  lUey  or  we  must  be  ilavet. 


I.  14^16. 

**  which  I  aspire',  neither  are  those  persons  at  any 
"  absent  from  me  who  excite  nie  to  this  undertaking*  WfeeiT 
*'  therefore  I  heard  the  counsel  of  Artabanus,  iiiy  youth 
"  forthwith  inUuenced  me  against  him  in  such  a  manner,  that 
*'  I  threw  out  expressions  more  indecorous  than  were  meet 
**  against  so  old  a  man.  Now  however^  convinced  of  mj^ 
*'  fault,  I  shall  adopt  his  opinion ;  since  therefore  I  have 
**  altered  my  resolve  with  respect  to  carrying  war  against 
"  Greece,  do  jou  remain  undisturbed.''  The  Persians,  when 
they  heard  this  speech,  being  filled  with  joy,  fell  down  before 

14  the  prince,  and  did  homage. — But  when  night  fell,  the  satDc 
^-ision  stood  over  Xerxes  while  asleep,  and  said  to  him,  **  Son 
*'  of  Darius  I  thou  hast  then  openly  abandoned  among  th« 
**  Persians  the  expedition,  holding  my  wonls  of  no  a€CX)unt. 
•'  as  though  thou  hadst  not  heard  tliem  from  any  one.  Now 
**  bear  tJiis  w^ell  in  mind ;  unless  thou  undertake  forthwith 
**  the  expedition,  the  following  shall  in  consequence  befal 
'*  thee;  as  thou  hast  become  great  and  |K>tent  in  little  time, 
**  with  equal  swiftness  shalt  thou  again  become  miserable." — 

15  Xerxes,  being  struck  with  terror  at  the  vision,  leapt  out  of 
bed,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  call  Artabanus ;  when  the  latter 
was  come,  Xerxes  spoke  to  him  in  these  words :  **  Artabanus, 
**  at  the  first  I  acted  imprudently,  giving  thee  insulting  lan- 
**  guage  for  thy  useful  advice:  however,  after  no  long  time  1 
'*  re|>ented,  and  was  convinced  that  what  thou  didst  siiggeflt 
*•  ought  to  be  done  by  me ;  I  may  not  however  do  so,  thougi) 
*'  such  ii*  my  wish  ;  for  since  I  have  changed,  and  have  altered 
**  my  opinion,  a  vision  repeatedly  presents  itself  to  my  view, 
*'  wholly  disapproving  of  my  so  doing ;  and  even  but  now 
**  after  threatening  me  has  departed.  If  then  it  is  the  divinity 
"  who  sends  me  this  vision,  and  it  is  so  much  his  pleasure  that 
*•  an  expedition  shoultl  be  sent  against  Greece,  the  same  will 
**  likewise  flit  before  thee,  giving  the  same  commands  as  to 
"  me.  I  conceive  that  tins  will  come  to  pass  if  thou  take 
**  and  put  on  all  my  apparel,  and  afterwards  sit   down  OB 

16  **  my  throne,  and  then  he  down  to  sleep  in  my  bed***— ^8© 
spoke  Xerxes :  and  Artabanus,  who  would  not  yield  to  the 
lirst  command  \  thinking  himself  not  worthy  to  sit  on  the 
throne,  at  last,  being  necessitated  so  to  do,  acted  according 

1  to  the  order,  after  speaking  thus :  *'  My  lord,  in  mj  judg^ 
*'  mcnt  it  is  the  same  whether  to  think  properly,  or  to  hearkoi 
"  willingly  to  such  as  give  useful  advice;  although  thou  po*- 


*  Construction  :    tStut    Afi»m    U    rk     m  (l.  e.  *A^m^i9f)  mtXiAfjftM** 
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sessest  l>oth  those  qualities,  the  conversation  of  wicketl  men 
lead  thee  astray*;  thus  they  say  the  blasts  of  wind  descend- 
ing on  the  sea,  wlitch  of  all  things  is  the  most  useful  to 
mankind,  hinder  it  from  following  its  nature^.  When  I 
was  insnlteil  by  thtn?,  grief  for  that  did  not  seize  nie  so 
much  as  that  when  two  opinions  were  laid  before  the  Per- 
sians, the  one  tending  to  enlarge  our  pride  and  insolenee, 
the  other  to  humble  it,  urging  that  it  was  pernicious  to 
teach  the  mind  of  man  always  to  hanker  for  more  than  he 
possesses^  I  was  sorrowed,  X  say,  when  two  such  opinions 
being  produced,  thou  didst  elect  the  worse  both  for  thyself 
and  the  Persians.  Now  then  that  thou  hast  turned  to  the  *i 
better  counsel,  thou  sayest  that,  having  dismissed  the  expe- 
dition against  Greece,  a  vision,  by  the  mission  of  some  god| 
comes  upon  thee,  torbidding  thee  to  forego  the  expedition. 
But,  my  child,  these  things  are  not  of  divine  origin ;  the 
dreams  that  wander  among  men  are  such  as  I  am  going  to 
shew  thee,  Ixnng  by  many  years  older  than  thyself;  dreams 
of  those  things  conceniing  which  a  man  thinks  during  the 
day  are  those  which  principally  flit  about  him  in  sleep; 
now  during  the  last  previous  days  we  have  been  extremely 
busied  about  this  expedition".  If  however  the  dream  is 
not  such  as  I  judge,  but  participates  in  aught  with  tlie 
divinity,  you  have  said  all  that  is  needful  in  few  words*';  for 
let  it  appear  and  give  its  orders  to  me,  as  well  as  to  thee. 
It  ought  however  to  appear  to  me  never  the  more  for  having 
thy  apparel  than  *  with  my  own ;  never  the  more  while 
sleeping  in  thy  bed  than  in  my  own  ;  if  at  least  it  intends 
at  all  ^  to  make  its  appearance :  for  this  thing,  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  makes  its  appearance  to  thee  in  thy  sleep,  is 


*  Or  perhaps,  "botli  which  qualities 
alUchifig  to  uien  the  coavcr<uitioQ  of  the 
iMid.  maie  of  uncerttia  tvail;"  r4  mmi 
i^tfvri^*  being  governed  by  rf>«XXMtr/» 
aiid  wtfmitnrm,  in  the  sense  of  "  belong- 
tag  lo/  governing  r««  1  take  ri^ig*4vr* 
to  be  tlie  accusative  masculine  iingulu', 
agreeing  with  n  in  the  aignificAtiun  of 


^  Artubanus'i  iMustniion  is  not  goo<l. 
Without  the  winds  we  could  odI)'  navi- 

Ste  by  oars.  Larcher.  The  aocient«, 
werer,  were  such  poor  uilori*  that  no 
doubt,  sailing  aa  they  did  from  headlAml 
to  heitdland,  tbey  must  hsve  ihou^t  the 
tea  would  be  nvore  u&eful  were  it  always 
catm.  It  is  modem  ?enius  and  modern 
industry  that  have  soewa  us,  that  the 
very  winds,  which  were  wont  to  terrify 
VOL.  II. 


navigators^  are  the  instruments  of  a  di- 
vine and  merciful  Providence  to  bring 
distant  nations  acquainted,  and,  let  us 
hope,  to  spread  iho  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity*  and  consequently  tlie  advantages 
of  civilization,  over  the  whole  habitable 
world.     Tronslat. 

^  Construction:    «^ra}  m.t  $^itt   tJ» 

n/»ut  3)  i';^«^i»  ftiri  x.^^t  (bave  han- 
dled)  ctt]    r^  »«^Ta   ((|uam    miuiroe) 

7  Tu  rem  oamem  brenbns  verbis  corn- 
plexus  es.      Sehweig.  La.   Herod,   tvc, 

B  ji  *v  mmS.  See  Matthis,  Gr.  Grtmm. 
p.  GGO,  or  sect,  45^7,  tL 

9  tJwifyt  Mmi  i^Xttt.    See  Viger. 
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"  not  so  far  gone  in  folly,  that  when  it  sees  me  it  will  fancy 
**  it  is  thee,  judging  by  thy  clothes*     Again^  if  it  holds  me  m 
*'  no   account,  neither  will   it  vouchsafe  to   appear    to  me, 
**  whether  I  wear  my  clothes  or  thy  own.     We  must  now 
*'  determine  whether  it  will  come  to  me;  and,  accordinglvt  '^ 
"  it  comes  frequently,  I  myself  will  declare  that  it  is  of  divine 
"  impulse.     Still  if  thou  art  resoh'ed  that  it  should  be  so, 
**  and  it  is  not  possible  to  turn  thee  from  thy  design,  but  I 
*'  must  of  necessity  lie  down  to  sleep  in  thy  bed,  come,  that  1 
'*  will  do,  and  then  let  it  appear  to  me;  but  until  then  I  will 
17  "  abide  by  my  present  opinion."    Having  so  said,  Artabanus, 
who  had  hoped  to  prove  to  Xerxes  that  what  he  said  was  not 
to  the  purpose,  dia  wliat  he  was  commanded :  having  there- 
fore put  on  the  garments  of  Xerxes,  and  seated  himself  on 
the  royal  throne,  when  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  his 


repose,  the  same  vision^  came  to  him  while  he  was  asleep 
had  visited  Xerxes:    leaning  over  Artabanus  it  said  ( 
words :  *'  Thou  art  he  then  who  dissuadest  Xerxes  from 


cai^^ 


"  rying  arms  against  Greece,  as  though  thou  wert  his  guar- 
*'  tfjan  1  but  neither  hereafter,  nor  even  now  at  this  moment^ 
**  shalt  thou  remain  unpunished  for  diverting  what  is  fated  to 
*'  be.  What  Xerxes  is  to  suffer  if  he  disobeys  has  been  shewn 
18"  to  him  himself." — Artabanus  accordingly  fancied  that  the 
vision  thus  tln*eatened  him,  and  then  proceeaed  to  bum  out  hU 
eyes  with  hot  irons ;  he  *  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  leapt  out 
of  bed  ;  then  sitting  down  by  the  side  of  Xerxes,  after  he  had 
narrated  to  the  prince  what  he  had  seen  in  his  sleep,  he  in  the 
second  place  sjx^ke  as  follows:  **  I,  O  King,  as  a  man  who 
*'  have  already  beheld  ninnerous  and  mighty  powers  overthro 
*'  by  smaller,  would  not  permit  tliee  in  all  things  to  give  w; 
"  to  youth.  Knowing  wliat  an  evil  thing  it  is  to  covet  muc 
*'  recollecting  likewise  what  was  the  unfortunate*  result 
**  Cyruses  expedition  against  the  Massagetse;  calling  like 
^*  to  mind  tnat  of  Cambyses  against  the  Ethiopians ;  an 
**  having  myself  with  Barius  fought  the  campaign  against  tb£_ 
'*  Scythians :  aware  of  all  these  things  I  held  the  opinio 
"  that  if  thou  didst  not  stir  thou  wouklest  be  held  most  hap 
"  among  mortals.  But  since  there  is  some  divine  inipul 
"  and,  it  seems,  some  god-sent  calamity  overhangs  tlie  Greel 
**  I  myself  even  retract,  and  adopt  thy  opinion.     Do  th 


0  Larcher  translaies  Utt^tr  in  tbU  and  had  tjpDoiote 
the  foregoing  chapter,  by  "  fanlAme  ;**  part  of  the  ph 
md  obierveR,  that  this  dream  n  a  real 
being^i  who  ipeakfi.  and  act^,  like  that 
which  Jupiter  sendB  to  Agumemnou  at 
the  begitiaing  of  the  second  1>ook  of  Uie 
ilbd.     It  is  probable  thai   I^ardonius 


oioted  somebody  to   pUy 
"  anlom.     /^rc/ter. 
i  Mft)  Sf,  1.  e.  Mm)  »STi$,    See  Mauhi 
Gr.  Gramiu.  p.  701,  or  sect,  484,  c. 
«  See  p.  20*2,  note    I,   of  the 
volume  of  thii  work. 
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*•  tlicrefore  make  known  to  the  Persians  what  has  been  sent 
"  by  the  divinity,  and  command  them  to  follow  the  former 
"  orders  given  by  thee  for  the  equipment  of  troops;  and  act 
'*  so  that,  since  ihe  god  enjoins  the  deed,  nothing  may  Ix? 
"  wanting  on  thy  part"  Having  so  spoken,  as  soon  a^  it  was 
day,  both  being  disturbed  at  the  vision,  Xerxes  communicated 
these  events*  to  the  Persians ;  and  Artabanus,  who  previously 
was  the  only  person  who  publicly  dissuaded  the  King,  now  as 
openly  pressed  him*. 

Subsequently  to  the  above,  Xerxes  being  thus  excited  19 
to  undertake  the  expedition,  a  third  vision  visited  him  in  his 
sleep,  wliich  when  the  magi  heard  they  interpreted  to  aJlude 
to  tlie  whole  world,  and  that  all  mankind  would  become  slaves 
to  him.  The  vision  was  this ;  Xerxes  fancied  he  was  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  ofive,  and  that  the  branches  springing  from 
the  olive  covered  the  whole  earth ;  after  which  the  crown 
deposited  on  his  head  vanished.  The  magi  having  interpreted 
in  the  above  manner,  each  individual  among  theTersiaos  who 
had  l)een  convened  withdrew  immediately  to  his  government, 
and  applied  all  his  efforts  to  execute  the  commanos,  tvery  one 
being  desirous  of  obtaining  the  projx>8ed  reward  :  and  Xerxes 
made  levies  of  trcK>ps  with  such  xliligence  that  he  searched 
every  corner  of  the  continent. — For,  reckoning  from  the  re-  20 
duction  of  Egypt,  during  four  whole  years  be  was  busied  in 
equinping  an  army,  and  preparing  the  necessary  ammunition 
for  tlie  troops;  and  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  year^  the  King 
opened  the  campaign  with  a  niigluy  host  of  men.  For  of  the 
expeditions  we  have  heard  of,  this  was  by  far  the  most  cxten- 
eive ;  so  much  so,  that  the  expedition  of  Darius  against  the 
Scythians  appears  to  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  this;  nor 
does  that  of  the  Scythians,  when  those  people,  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  Cimmerians,  fell  upon  the  Medic  territory,  and  held 
almost  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia  subjected  to  their 
arms,  of  which  Darius  in  later  times  endeavoured  to  be 
avenged ;  neither,  according  to  what  is  related,  was  that  of 
the  Atreidfie  against  Ilium  to  be  compared  therewitli ;  or  that 
of  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians,  which  took  place  previous  to 
the  Trojan  times,  when  crossing  over  by  the  Bosphorus  into 


<S«o  Mattliiv,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  63I» 
or  lect.  M8. 

3  trt*  iM/M»f ,  XH>lvente  sive  proe^dmU 
anno  ijuinlo.  Mrtut  is  used  io  the  ume 
■tDM  in  i.  189.  aad  viii,  71.  The  «• 
osral  tToniktion,  wbkh  Schneider  fol- 
low* ia»  atiiw  aeuntc.  This  expeiJititJO 
of    Xeixtt    was  fofetoM    eighty  yean 


beftn^j  by  the  prophet  Daniel :  "  Behold, 
Ihcre  shall  stand  up  yei  three  kings  io 
Pef«ia;  and  the  fourth  &ha]l  be  far 
richer  than  ihey  all ;  and  by  his  «treo^h 
tkrougb  his  riches  he  &hall  itir  tip  all 
arainst  the  realm  of  Grecia."  Daaiel 
XI.  2.  quolei!  by  Lorcher. 
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Europe,    they  subjected   all   the  Thraeianfi,  and   proceeded 
westward  down  to  the  Ionian  sea,  and  marched  southward 

21  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus. — All  the  above  expeditions,  and 
others,  if  any  there  have  been  *  besides  them,  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  this  one-  For  what  nation  did  not  Xerxes 
lead  out  of  Asia  into  Greece?  What  stream  drunk  by  his 
troops  did  not  fail  them,  except  that  of  large  rivers?  In  fact, 
some  furnished  ships,  others  were  arrayed  on  foot ;  on  some 
it  was  imposed  to  furnish  horse,  on  others  to  furnish  trans- 
ports for  the  conveyance  of  the  horses  and  warriors 
contributed  long  ships  for  the  bridges,  others  both  provisio 
and  vessels. 

SS      Tu  the  first  place,  as  t!ie  former  fleet  that  had  endeavo 
to  double  Athos  had  suffered  great  damage,  for  about  th 
years  previously  vast  preparations  had  been  going  on  with  re- 
gard to  that  mountain-    Triremes  were  moored  at  Elseusof  the 
Chersonese;    proceeding   from    whence   detachments    of   the 
army,  consisting  of  men  of  all  nations,  and  relieving 
other  in  turns,  began  to  excavate  under  the  lash*;  the  peoi 
dwelling  in  the  vicmity  of  Athos  likewise  shared  in  the  labo 
Bubarcs,  the  son  of  Megabazus,  and  Artachfees,  the  son 
Artaeus,  two  Persians,  superintended  the  work.     For  Athos 
is  a  large  and  celebrated  mountain,  stretching  into  the 
and  inhabited   by  men ;    at   the  place  where  the  mount 
terminates  towards  the  continent  it  takes  the  form  of  a  penii 
sula,  and  constitutes  a  neck  of  land  about  twelve  stades  ovi 
This  spot  consists  of  level  ground,  interspersed  wnth  so 
knolts  of  no  great  height,  and  stretches  from  the  sea  of  t 
Acanthians  to  the  sea  of  Torona  opposite.     On  the  isthm 
in  which  Athos  terminates,  stands  Sana,  a  Grecian  city" 
places  withinside  of  Sana,  and  situate  on  mount  Athos,  whi 
at  this  period  the  Eersians  were  proceeding  to  sunder  f\ 
the  main  land,  are  the  following;  Dium,  Olophyxus,  Acro- 
thoon,  Thyssus,  Cleonn? ;    such  are  the  places  inhabited  on 

23  mount  Athos, — The  excavation  w^as  made  in   this  mannen^j 
The  barbarians  divided  the  land  among  themselves  accordigj^B 
to  their  various  tribes,  drawing  a  line  by  the  cord  whi<^^| 
passed  near  the  city  of  Sana.     tVhen  the  trench  had  reached 
to  a  certain  depth,  some  of  the  workmen   standing  at   the 
bottom  continued  delving,  while  others  handed  up  the  mould 
as  it  was  dug  out  to  workmen  standing  on  ladders;   these 


sioa^^H 

UTfS^H 

;hre^^ 

h  re- 
fthc 

the      „ 
ead^ 

>ou^H 


«  *»)*  ■/  7n^.  i.  e.  tUf  I^xmu^  %l  It^m  or  aect.  592 »  0. 
9r«v.    A,  Matihia:.     Sc€  llcrm.  Soph.        «  ^ix*s  'EAX«f,     See  Mattbiw*  Gr 

Aj.  179.  GianuQ.  p.  618,  ar  lecL  42d»  4. 

A  9m  MitthiiCi  Gr.  Graniin.  p.  915. 
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received  it,  aiid  passed  it  on  to  others,  and  so  on  tiU  they  came 
to  those  at  the  top ;  the  latter  carried  off  the  mould,  and  cast 
it  away.  Tims,  with  all  except  ^the  Phopniciaris,  the  sides  of 
the  excavation  falling  in,  gave  them  double  labour;  for  as  the 
trench  at  top  and  bottom  was  raade  of  the  same  dimensions, 
this  accident  could  not  fail  to  happen  to  them ;  but  the  Phcp- 
nicians,  who  shew  their  ingenuity  m  all  other  works,  displayed 
it  more  particularly  in  tliis ;  for  they  excavated  that  portion 
of  the  ground  which  had  fallen  by  lot  to  their  share,  making 
theo|>ening  of  the  trench  at  top  double  the  breadth  of  what  the 
canal  was  wanted  to  be;  as  the  work  proceeded,  they  drew  the 
two  sides  nearer  and  nearer,  so  as  when  they  had  reached  the 
proper  depth,  their  portion  of  the  work  was  equal  in  width  to 
that  of  the  others.  There  is  in  that  quarter  a  meadow,  where 
they  had  a  market ;  and  large  cargoes  of  meal  ^  were  brought 
thither  from  Asia. — Revolving  the  circumstances,  it  strikes  g-l 
ine"  that  Ilerxes  must  have  commanded  this  excavation  to  be 
made  out  of  a  feeh'ng  of  pride,  being  desirous  of  displaying 
his  power,  and  leaving  a  memorial  behind  him.  For  though 
there  was  a  possibility*,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  any 
labour,  to  haul  the  ships  athwart  the  isthmus,  he  gave  orders 
that  a  channel  should  be  dug  for  the  sea,  of  such  breadth  as 
to  allow  two  triremes  to  pass  abreast,  with  oars  out.  The  sanxe 
persons  to  whom  the  excavation  had  been  committed  were 
commanded  likewise  to  join  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  by  a 
bridge. — The  above  works  therefore  he  had  done  in  tlie  25 
manner  I  have  described;  and  meanwhile  he  caused  to  be 
prepared  cables  of  papyrus*  and  white  flax  for  the  bridges 
over  the  Heilespotit^  the  furnishing  of  which  he  commit  tea  to 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  He  likewise  gave  orders  for 
provisions  to  be  collected  for  the  army,  in  oracr  that  neither 
the  troops  uor  the  beasts  of  burden  might  suffer  from  famine 
in  their  march  against  Greece,  Having  taken  due  information 
respecting  the  situatioDs,  be  commanaed  vanous  nations'  to 


7  iiy*f4  fi  mmi  vfttw^ftM.  This  it 
another  eximple  of  the  figure,  I*  Im 
Zimt,  of  whach  wc  have  already  seen 
several  iuAtaooes  in  Merodolui.  rTrti 
^-^^liAif— 4XiiXjr^u#r.  "much  grouod 
corn ;"  i.  e»  "  much  nieal."  Matthiie, 
Gr.  Granm.  p.  646,  or  tect.  444.  3. 
The  vestiges  of  the  trench  here  men- 
tioned remain  so  clear  to  the  present 
day,  that  it  would  be  th^  height  of  folly 
to  doubt  iti  existence.  Tramlal.  Mit- 
ford'i  fJi»t.  ofGiecce,  viii.  sect.  i. 

a  See  MatthiK,  Gr.  Gramiu.  p^  823, 
ot  sect.  543,  3d  paragraph. 


9  See  Matthiff,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  863p 
or  sect.  564,  The  transportation  of  so 
many  boats  would  have  been  no  doubt 
a  work  of  some  labour,  but  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  excavation  of  a  canal. 

Larcher. 

1  The  outer  bark  of  the  Mme  plant 
whose  inner  bark  was  uaed  to  write 
upon.  Larcher  takes  rmt  yi^v^  to 
relate  to  the  bridges  over  tlii^  Slrymon. 

s  iXXt*  iAAjt  mytritirttt.  Larcher 
maken  aXXat  to  refer  to  rTr^t  aXttXtr^iMr 
at  the  eod  of  c.  23.  1  ihink  be  10  mis- 
takeo*  and  that  thti  is  aa  inataoce  ci 
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convey  cargoes  on  merchant  ships  and  transports  to  various 
quarters,  and  deposit  them  where  the  site  was  raost  com- 
modious. The  greatest  quantity  was  therefore  freighted  over 
to  the  White  Strand,  (Leuce  Acte,}  a  place  so  called  in 
Thrace;  some  were  appointed  to  convey  their  cargoes  to 
Tyrodiza  of  the  Perintnians^  others  to  Doriscus>  some  to 
Eion  on  the  Strymon,  others  to  Macedonia* 

26  During  the  time  these  were  completinp^  the  task  imposed  on 
them,  the  whole  land  army  having  collected,  was  marching 
with  Xerxes  towards  Sardjs,  having  started  from  Critalla  in 
Cappadocia,  for  that  was  the  place  where  it  was  appointed 
that  all  the  troops  that  were  to  march  with  Xerxes  over  the 
continent  shouki  nmster.  As  to  which  of  the  viccro' 
brought  the  ariny  best  equipped,  and  received  the  promi; 
gifts  from  the  King,  I  can  say  nothing ;  in  fact,  I  Know 
even  whether  they  came  at  all  to  an  adjudication  on 
subject.  The  ai-my,  after  crossing  the  river  Halys,  entered 
Phrygia,  and  proceeding  over  that  country  came  to  Celaen 
where  the  fountains  of  t!ie  river  Marauder  gush  forth, 
those  of  a  stream  not  inferior  to  the  Marauder,  called 
Catarractes,  w^hich,  springing  up  in  the  very  forum  of 
Culienians,  discharges  its  waters  in  the  Meander.  In  that 
pari  of  the  city  is  hung  up  a  bag  made  from  the  skin'  of 
Marsyas,  who  is  reported  by  the  Phrygians'*  to   have  been 

27  flayed,  and  hung  up  by  Ap<Dllo. — ^In  tins  place  Pythius,  the 
son  of  Alys,  a  native  of  Lydia,  was  in  waiting,  and  feasted 
sumptuously  the  whole  army  of  the  King,  together  with 
Xerxes  himself;  lie  likewise  offered  money,  whicYi  he  wish 
to  contribute  towards  tlie  war.  When  Pythius  offered 
money,  Xcj'xes  enquired  of  the  Persians  around  his  pei 
who  Pythius  was,  and  how  much  money  did  he  possess, 
he  made  such  an  ofFcr.  They  replied,  *'  Sire,  this  \s 
*'  person  who  presented  thy  father  Darius  with  the  gold 
''^  plane  tree  and  vine,  and  is  in  point  of  wealth  the  first 
*'  men  that  we  know  of  in  these  times,  next  to  thyself/ 

28  Xerxes,  astonished  at  the  latter  part  of  this  reply,  afterwards 
interrogated  personally  Pythius  respecting  the  amount  of  the 
money  ne  possessed  :  Pythius  answered,  "'  Sire,  neither  will  J 
**  conceal  from  thee  *,  nor  will  I  pretend  to  be  ignor&nt  of, 


the 

i 

i 


iXXft    taken   in   a   plural   sense,    aA   it     (A^it*vt  m»fti>Mf)  that  ^nh  is  used 

generally  is  in  tlie  fumiula  mkXtitf  &kX»,    signify  the  skin,  without  reference  to 

coDConiing    which,    see    IVlatthiiCp    Gr.    shftpc.     Tramlat. 

Qramm*  p.  437^  or  icct,  301,  b.  nnd 

fir'm  nauit  be  sopplied  after  Ayttitfrmf, 

Tranttnt, 

3  Fclliti  in  utrem  forRiata.     Seh*mg* 
It  would   seem,  however,  from  iii,  9, 


*  See  p.  I2t>,  note  6.  of  this  voltnoe. 

*  tS  0t  &*»MMm  , . .  <T^»,  &c.  See 
MotthiK,  Or.  Granun.  p.  5B6,  of  Met. 
412,  8. 
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5*  my  property;  but  knowiug  what  is  the  amount,  I  will  state 
**  it  to  thee  exactly.  Indeed^  as  soon  as  I  UDderstood  thou 
"  wast  coming  down  to  the  Grecian  sea,  being  anxious  to 
f*  give  thee  money  for  the  war,  I  made  enquiry,  and  found 
f*  By  calculation  that  I  possess  two  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
**  and  four  millions  of  Daric  staters*  in  gold,  all  but  seven 
**  tiiousand ;  with  which  riches  I  present  thee,  as  I  shall  have 
'*  a  suflRciency  for  my  subsistence  from  my  slaves  and  landsr 
— Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Lydian ;  and  Xerxes,  pleased  29 
with  his  language,  said,  "  My  Lydian  host,  since  I  have 
**  quitted  the  Persian  land"'  I  have  hitherto  met  with  no  mau 
**  tliat  would  entertain  my  army,  or  who,  standing  in  my 
**  presence,  would  by  his  own  free  offer  to  me  contribute 
**  money  towards  tlie  war,  saving  thyself.  But  thou  liast 
**  received  nobly  my  army,  and  offercst  great  sums :  in  re- 
**  compense  whereof  I  will  give  thee  the  following  reward ; 
**  1  make  thee  ray  host,  and  giving  thee  seven  thousand 
**  staters,  will  make  up  to  thee  from  my  own  treasures  *  the 
**  four  millions,  so  that  the  four  millions  may  no  longer  wjuit 
*'  seven  thousand,  but  the  round  sum  be  completed  by  me. 
"  Continue  to  possess  what  thou  hast,  and  oe  careful  to 
"  remain  ever  toe  same';  for  if  thou  dost  so,  thou  wilt  have 
*'  to  repent  neither  at  present  nor  in  lime  to  come.*^ 

Havmg  so  said,  and  fuKilled  his  promise,  Xerxes  continued  30 
his  route  onwards.  After  passing  by  a  city  of  Phrygia,  called 
Anaua,  and  a  lake  out  of  which  salt  is  prixhiced,  he  came  to 
Colossae,  a  large  city  of  Phrygia,  where  the  river  Lycus 
disappears,  falling  into  a  chasm  of  the  eartli,  but  afterwards 
reappearing  at  a  distance  of  about  five  stades  ^  discharges  its 
waters  as  well'  into  the  Ma?ander.  From  Colossa?  llie  army, 
advancing  towards  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
came  to  the  city  of  Cydrara,  where  a  pillar  planted  in  the 
ground,  and  erected  by  Croesus,  marks  oy  an  inscription  the 
boundaries. — Entering  out  of  Phrygia  into  Lydia  the  road  31 
divides  into  two,  one,  on  the  left,  leading  to  Caria,  the  other, 
on  the  right,  to  Sardis;  on  this  latter  the  traveller  must 
needs  cross  over  the  river  Ma^andcr,  and  pass  by^the  town  of 
Callatebus,  where  confectioners  make  honey  of  tamarisk  and 


®  Foor  millioQi  of  D^ric  stitert  must 
h&Yeamouuted*  accoriU&g  to  Arbuihjiot's 
tabtefl^  to  £6,356.614  tU.  fW. 

T  S«e  Mfttihie.  Gr.  Gramra.  p.  627, 
or»ect-377.  d/ii.  1. 

Gfamm.  p,  90$,  or  ioci.  588»  Compare 
liUwise  p,  161,  note  6,  of  Ui«  Arit 
Yolujttie  ot  ihit  work. 


e  p.  i!f7,  note  i,  of  the  first 
tolume  of  this  work. 

1  Ui  t^tAtm*  ^ivrif  '*live  fetades  olT.*' 
See  MauUiv,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  889,  or 
»ect.  5B0,  ./. 

^  Jb  htft  already  menttpaetl  ihal  thfi 
Catamcles  falls  iato  tlie  Mwuid«r,  c. 
26. 
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barley,  Xerxes,  taking  this  latter  road,  met  with  a  plane 
tree,  which  he  presented  with  gold  ornaments  by  reason  of 
its  beauty,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  one  chosen  from 
the  Immortals';  on  the  second  day  he  arrived  at  the  capital 

Sgof  the  Lydians. — Having  arrived  at  Sardis,  Xerxes  in  the 
first  place  despatched  heralds  into  Greece  to  demand  earth 
and  water,  and  to  forewarn  the  people  to  prepare  dinners  for 
the  King.  Excepting  Athens^  and  Lacedaemon  he  sent  to 
make  the  demand  of  eartJi  every  where  else.  It  wis 
for  the  followinff  reason  that  he  sent  the  second  time  far 
earth  and  watcr^;  such  as  before  had  rtfusetl  to  give  them 
when  Darius  sent»  would  no  doubt^  he  conceived,  give  them 
now  out  of  fear.  Wishing  therefore  to  ascertain  this,  he  sent 
his  heralds.  After  whiclt  he  made  preparations  for  inarching 
to  Abydos, 

53  In  the  raeanwliilc  the  appointed  p>ersons  had  laid  a  bridge 
over  the  Hellespont  from  Asia  to  Europe.  There  is  in  the 
Hellespontine  Chersonese,  between  the  towns  of  Sestos  and 
Madytus,  a  rugged  head-land  jutting  into  the  sea,  opposite 
Abydos ;  where,  no  long  time  subsequent  to  these  events, 
under  Xanthippus,  the  son  of  Ariphron>  captain  of  the  Athe- 
nians, they  seized  Artayctes,  a  Persian,  and  viceroy  of 
Sestos,  and  nailed  up  him  alive  to  a  board  **  That  individual 
had  taken  women  even  within  the  sacred  precinct  of  Protesi- 
laus   at   Eleeus,   and    there    committt^    atrocious    deeds  ^ — 

34  Stretching  over  therefore  from  Abydos  towards  this  bead- 
land,  the  persons  on  whom  the  task  was  imposed  buih  ttta 
bridges,  the  Phoenicians  making  one''  of  white  flax,  and  the 


*  I  have  followed  the  usual  inter- 
pretation ;  Hciodotus  meniions  ihe  body 
of  Immortals  lower  down,  c,  B3.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  if  such  had  been,  our 
author's  meaning,  he  would  have  written 

The  Giecift  call  a  standing  army,  »ol. 
diers  which  are  oevei  to  be  disbanded, 
rr(mrtZTm4  itiitmrm  :  perhaps  m$Jiimr»$  is 
taken  in  the  ftame  seoiie  in  this  passage : 
"  he  appointed  to  the  care  of  it  a  chosen 
man,  whos«  constant  employ  it  was  to 
lie/'  i.e.  who  was  never  to  he  dismiBsed 
from  hi*  office*     Tmratat. 

3  riie  rea»on  of  this  exception  is  staled 
lower  down,  at  c,  133. 

<  Sec  Matthia*.  Gr.  Granrun.  p.  903, 
or  sect.  586,  c. 

^  The  r«v}f  was  a  wooden  frame,  to 
which  criminals  were  bound  by  iho  ex«- 
cutioner.  or  nailed,  as  on  a  cross :  this 
is  proved  by  the  passage  of  Herodotus 


on  which  this  note  is  writteD,  and  by 
Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  930,  940,  1003, 
The  wmtif  was  likewise  t  white.wa*b«<t 
hoard,  on  which,  at  Athena^  the  diflcyeol 
irapeachments  brought  befone  the  ui- 
bunal  were  written :  XiviutptM  |»  ^  «i 
Itmau  'Ai^fn  ly^if^r*  it^  rM«  ««• 
Mtiifytuf^  Heaych.  rswSs  r*  *  'VTiyn-. 
#<r#w  s^  iimmi  Xiy^rrm.  .  .  .  r«f}f  ,  .  tt  f 
vk$  S/mi  inx»^aTT»f,  PhoU  The  #awr 
was  also  the  name  of  the  board  placed 
over  the  o  Lmiaal's  head  when  he  und^< 
went  crucifixion,  bearing  his  oanM,  4Bd 
perhaps  also  the  crime  for  which  be 
underwent  capittt  punishment: 
)  IrJ 

0  What  these  deed*  of  tacrileg«  wwt 
is  shewn  ioix.  115. 

7  Understand    yifu^mt  after  vt)* 
. . .  rk*  y  M^».  that  word  bein^  itopll 
in  iy>4>iJf«M.    Schwfig,  NiH,     I  undef* 


Wirlitrmi  9)  s«j  Wi  nw  rrav^wiT.  Uaajpch. 


ie?^n 


• 


I 


I 


\ 


I 


l^^tians  the  other  of  papyrus :  uow  the  distance  from  Aby- 
dos  to  the  opposite  coast  is  seven  stades*  But  when  the  shores 
of  the  strait  were  thus  joined^  a  violent  storm  arising  broke 
up  and  swept  away  all  the  works. — When  Xerxes  heard  what  35 
had  happened,  being  grievously  offended,  he  commanded  three 
hundred  lashes  with  the  scourge  to  be  given  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  a  pair  of  g}'ves  to  be  let  down  into  the  waves;  nay,  I 
have  even  heard,  tliat  besides  this  he  sent  persons  *  to  brand 
the  Hellespont  with  hot  irons*  The  fact  is  certain,  that  he  com. 
nianded  the  persons  while  flogging  the  waters  to  pronounce  the 
following  Imrbarous  and  impious  sjieech  :  **  Thou  bitter  wave? 
*'  this  punishment  thy  lord  and  master  inflicts  u]>on  thee, 
**  because  thou  ha^t  injured  him^  albeit  thou  hadst  received 
"  no  injury  from  him.  Of  a  truth  King  Xerxes  will  cross 
•*  thee,  ana  that  whether  thou  choose  or  not-  It  is  indeed  with 
•*  justice  that  none  among  men  offer  sacrifice  unto  thee,  crafty 
**  and  briny  stream ^  that  thou  art.''  He  accordingly  com- 
manded the  sea  to  be  chastised  in  the  above  mannt^r,  and  that 
the  heads  of  those  who  had  superintended  the  lading  of  the 
bridges  athwart  the  Hellespont  should  be  cut  off. — The  per-  36 
sons  to  whom  the  above  unpleasant  office  belongetl  obeyed  the 
orders,  while  other  architects  laid  bridges;  they  made  them 
in  the  following  manner.  They  joined  together  pcnteconters 
and  triremes,  (three  hundred  and  sixty  ^  to  support  the  bridge 


given  to  the  itrait.  Most  travellera  liavc 
born€  testimony  to  tbe  fact ;  and  I  h^d 
ample  mcAHs  to  ascertain  the  veracity  of 
their  AtatementSf  during  two  or  thr«e 
weeks'  »tay  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
while  a  north-wester  or  Ktesian  gale  hin- 
dered our  vestel  from  contiDuing  her 
course  to  Constantinople.     Tramtat. 

1  Both  penteconter*  and  triremes  were, 
It  seems/  lued  in  the  construction  of 
each  of  the  bridges,  a  proof,  I  thinks 
that  both  craft  were  nearly  of  the  same 
height  from  the  water  mark,  and  conAe- 
qucnlly,that  the  tfiremea  were  not  so 
B  The  erly^U  was,  it  would  appear,  called  from  having  three  benches  of  oaj% 
iAfi  person  whose  btisioets   it    was  to    the  one  above  the  other,  but  because 


stand  this  to  mean,  that  the  Phoeniciani 
la»faed  the  *hip"»  with  white  fiax,  and  the 
Egyptians  with  papyrus  rope  to  form 
their  respective  Dridges:  it  is  certain 
that  the  historian  does  not  mentioo  the 
ships;  bat  U  it  possible  for  aoy  ooe, 
sitcr  a  tnoiDent's  consideration,  to  sup- 
MM*  dial  diey  would  have  attempted  to 
laj  the  bridge- ways  on  cables  stretched 
Iron  ooc  shore  to  another,  without  any 
ivlermediate  support  ?  The  reader  moat 
recollect  that  the  distance  from  Sestos 
to  Abydos  i$  at  the  least  a  good  nulor 
TrantUt, 


re 
I'he  operation  was.  T  suppose, 
performed  with  hot  irons  ;  there  is  how- 
ever DO  authority  in  |be  text  for  the 
supposition.     Tramlut.' 

9  The  travcllef,  when  he  has  reached 
high  enough  up  the  Dardanelles  to  lose 
sa^bt  of  the  Archipelago,  and  not  yet 
within  view  of  the  «a  of  Marmora,  does 
in  fact  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  is  not  on  a  river :  hence  it  is 
thai  the  term  wtrm^ug  has  been  so  often 
VOL.  II. 


three  men  worked  at  each  oar.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  appears  to  roe,  as  far  as  I 
ran  guess  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
thai  one  of  the  bridges  consisted  of  peo- 
tccooters  and  triremes,  to  arranged  9S  to 
have  a  tiireme  on  the  side  of  each  penie • 
center ;  whereas  in  the  other,  each  trt« 
reme  stood  between  two  penteconters. 
The  6rst  bridge  consiited  therefore  of 
240  triremes  and  120  peoteconten,  whilt 
the  other  contained  105  triremes  and  2lO 


i 
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towards  the  Euxine,  and  three  hundred  and  tburteen  to  sup- 
port the  other,)  obU(|ue1v  in  respect  of  the  Pontus',  but  aloiig 
stream  in  respect  of  tlie  Hellespont,  to  the  end  that  tlie 
current'  might  keep  up  the  tension  of  the  hausers.  Ha\iQg 
lashed  them  together,  they  let  down  long  anchors,  sooie  on 
one  side  towards  the  Euxine,  on  account  of  the  winds  that 
blew  from  the  inner  sea,  others  on  the  opposite  side  towards 
the  west  and  .^gean,  on  account  of  the  south  and  south-eait 
gales  *.  They  left  an  opening  or  passage  for  the  space  of  oat 
penteconter  in  three  different  places^  in  order  that  he  who 
chose  might  proceed  into  the  Pontus  with  light  barks^  and 
from  the  l^ontus  outwards.  Having  done  this  they  hauled 
the  hausers^  taught  from  off  land  by  means  of  wooden  c^ 


ptntecottters.  Taking  this  for  gmnted, 
and  luppoHiD^,  which  there  U  some 
retsoa  to  ftatttme,  that  the  bridg^e*  were 
of  equal  teDgth,  we  easily  deduce  that 
&0  penteconter*  must  have  lK«n  equal 
to  135  triremes ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
penteconter,  supposing  it  to  be  of  the 
same  length  as  the  trireme,  was  one  half 
broader;  which,  supposing  the  passage 
one  mile  across,  will  girc  about  four 
yaxda  breadth  to  the  trireme,  and  six 
to  the  pentecotiter.  Now  this  will  per- 
hapa  be  allowed*  when  we  consider  that 
the  penteconter  was  a  ship  of  hnrcten, 
and  therefore  no  doubt  filled  rather  for 
stowage  than  for  despatch  or  for  battle. 
TmnJat, 

*  Schweighsuser's  conjecture.  vin» 
iutlead  of  n^rrtt/,  certainly  renders  the 
meaoiiig;  somewhat  clearer ;  if  we  read 
nirT§v,  we  must  take  it  to  signify  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxiner  which 
forma  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the 
bearing  of  the  stream  of  the  UeOespont. 
See  Scnweig.  Not. 

3  Suppiy  j  //*f  to  govern  imMmxtyn^ 
Of  this  verb  Schweighffuser  gives  the 
meaoiag,  **tit  intentionem  retioeret  (Ttirjl 
suHtineret)  nidenliam ;  id  at  impediret 
quo  minus  laxaretur  rudentium  intentio/* 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  JVa«  here 
mentioned  were  the  cordages  by  which 
the  vessels  were  lashed  together :  if  we 
supoose  the  vessels  to  have  been  placed 
witn  their  stems  up  stream,  which  1 
take  to  he  all  thst  is  intended  by  uMfm 
l>i»i,  and  their  hulU  secured  by  anchors 
in  $:uch  a  position  as  to  form  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  bearing  of  the  stream,  ot» 
what  comes  to  the  same,  an  obtuse 
angle,  with  the  perpendicular  to  that 
bearing  \  that  is  t«  say,  that  the  vessels 


were  oot  plat^  down  the  liti«  ivf  tht 
stream,  but.  as  it  were,  ia  «  '^f'f'l 
direction  athwart  it ;  if.  I  say,  «ife  albv 
that  such  can  be  the  roeftoia^  of  trwy 
timt,  it  will  he  CAsily  cooduded,  by  «ae 
of  the  first  princtpUs  of  mecbuniesp  Ihil 
the  effect  of  the  stream  would  b«  to 
drive  the  ships  nght  athwart  ihe  carreal, 
and  therefore  to  increase  the  t«askio  of 
the  lashings.     Trtiicflot. 

*  Anchors  inufit  lik«wise  huve  bien 
carried  out  from  the  sterns  of  the  opper 
bridge,  and  from  the  stems  of  tbe  lower: 
or,  what  appears  more  probable,  the 
sterna  of  the  lower  bridge  were  lashed 
to  the  stems  of  the  upper.     Trm^dat* 

<$  lliat  is  to  say,  th«ry  omitted  J^iosc 
a  penlecoQter  ia  three  dtfierent  plains, 
in  order  a  passage  might  be  had  for  the 
lighter  craft.  The  lashing  ropes  were^  n> 
doubt,  continued  over  the  ^d  i^Ml 
from  trireme  to  trireme.  Concenun^  te 
Dower  of  mmk  before  vff;^tv«  see  £icLwa%. 
Not,     TrontUt. 

f*  As  far  as  1  understuid  tkc  MB- 
mentators,  these  bamera  or  cftblas  tst 
supposed  to  have  been  fasttii«d  Vfe  col 
continent,  and  then,  extending:  <MF«r  tfbt 
bridges,  to  have  been  stretched  bv  mnM 
of  windliaies  or  capstans  Itob  tM  vtbv 
continent.    I  see  oo  reatoti  for  Um  wih 

Gtion  in  the  text ;  theauc  Ivim  tOfav 
ge,  here  mentioned,  wer«  BO  doiibl 
the  same  that  the  author  b»  alliided  lo 
higher  up;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  eorda^ 
serving  to  Ia«.h  the  ships  broadside  to 
broadside.  Those  cordagrea  were  pro- 
bably carried  over  from  guQwale  to  pso- 
wale  ia  each  vessel,  in  order  to  support 
the  bridgeways.  Allowing  this  to  be 
the  iMtnine  of  Herodotus*  the  capstait 
must  have  bcra  ssnneMbto  to  ketp  all 
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'Yh'is  trmc  they  did  not  use  the  two  sorts  of  hausers  separately, 
but  assigned  to  either  bridge  two  of  white  flax^  ana  four  of 
papjTiis,  the  bulk  and  quaJity  of  both  was  the  same,  but 
those  of  flax  were  in  proptirtion  more  close ;  the  latter  weighed 
a  talent  per  cubit.  When  they  had  thus  bridged  over  the 
passage,  they  sawed  trunks  of  trees  to  an  equal  length  with 
the  breadth  of  the  bridge,  and  laid  them  regularly  over  the 
exteodcd  hausers ;  having  thus  made  their  Hoor,  they  again 
bound  them  togctlier;  having  so  ikyne,  they  threw  brush- 
wood over  the  floor*  and  laying  that  le%*el  cast  mould  over 
thc  whole;  then  having  trodden  down  the  mould,  they  placed 
on  both  sides  a  fence,  to  serve  as  a  parapet,  in  order  that 
the  lumpter  bea»ts  and  the  horses  might  not  be  startled  when 
they  ssaw  the  sea  under  them  ^. 

When   all   relating   to    the   bridget*   and   tlie   works   near  37 
Athos  were  prepared,  and  news  was  brought  that  the  break- 
waters off  the  mouths  of   the    trench,   erected   on   account 


together  tight  and  Ann ;  otherwise  the 
exteniioD  of  the  cubles  would  have  been 
of  Ufli«  «■•»  «nce  it  wu  the  veaels 
thtmmlvm,  afttr  tl),  that  must  have 
MDporled  iht  bridgeways.     TraiisUil 


conterti  and  the  other  entirely  of  tri* 
rerues.  It  must  at  alJ  evptiLt  he  recol- 
lected, that  Merodotus'c  deiciipttoo  is 
not  that  of  a  roathemalidan,  but  of  one 
who  appear*  to  have  repeated  from  hear- 


V  Bridge*  of  boats  tiid  pontoooa  are  of  »ay  wnat  he  did  not   himself  rightly 

frequant  ocmirrencfi  to   dllfereot   coun>  underftand  :    with  regard  to  the  traii»- 

triea,  particularly  lo  Rusaia  and  France ;  lalors  and  commentators,  they  are  cer- 

every   one    baa   heard   of    the   floating  tainly  all  even  more  ignorant  of  such 

bridges  over  the  Seine  at  Rouen  and  the  matters  than  the   historian   himself,  as 

Keva  at  St.  Pelenhurgh  ;  but  thote  con-  one  may  easily  infer  f(om  their  absurdly 

atmclioos  are  very  tntiiog  compared  with  supposing,  without  any  authority  what- 

that  of   Xerxes   over    the    Heltespont.  cver«  that  there  were  six  cables  or  hausers 

Were  a  modem  engineer  to  undertake  fastened  on  one  conttnant,  and  hauled 

Cbe  MOM  task  as  the  Phoenicians  and  taught  from  the  other  by  means  of  wind- 

Efjpliaaa  did,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  lai4es:    a   proper   tension   would    hare 

wotild  make  both  bridges  in  the  shape  of  been  exceedingljr  difficult,  if  not  impos- 

1  circular  arch,  the  one  with  its  centre  sible,  to  obtain,  and  if  obtained  would 

tinrards  the  Euxtne«  and  the  other  to-  have  been  of  no  use  whatever.     Lar- 


waida  the  ^gean  ;  by  which  means  the 
tower  bridfc  would  be  able  to  resist 
the  waves  produced  by  storms  from  the 
south,  while  the  upper  would  resist  the 
force  of  the  current  from  the  north.  It 
b  upon  thi&  principle  that  the  flvine; 
bridge  is  made  ,  a  description  of  which 
tke  reader  may  find  in  all  the  Fn- 
Cjciopiedias.  It  is  ^fery  certain  that 
tbia  mode  will  account  very  well  for 
tlie  length  of  the  anchors;  and  if  we 
auppeae  the  radius  of  one  bridge  to  hare 
Men  aliorter  than  that  of  the  other,  it 
will  likewise  account  for  the  difference 
(<4Q)  ID  the  number  of  the  ships  in  the 
Mra  bridfes ;  unless  we  suppose  one  to 
liave   bita   formed  entirely  of   pente- 


chfrr's  explanation  of  the  bridges  is  very 
different  from  that  given  here :  he  sup- 
poses one  to  have  consisted  of  veaaeU 
placed  with  their  broadsides  to  the 
stream,  while  in  the  other  they  stood 
with  their  stems  toward  it.  In*  this,  I 
think,  he  is  followed  by  Mr,  Mitford, 
in  his  History  of  Greece.  The  descrip- 
tion certainly  presents  very  great  diih- 
cultie» ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the  reader 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  extended  to  the 
author  of  these  pages,  if  he  has  fallen 
into  any  erron  on  so  obscure  a  subject* 

Si  quid  unvMi  redln*  Mb 
CindJMlM  ftnpcrtt;  •knoft^  his  olwe  DMoam. 
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of  the  tides,  and  tliat  the  trench  itself  was  corapletelj 
finished,  the  winter  being  now  end«d,  the  army  that  had  beea 
equipped  commeuced,  at  the  opening  of  spring,  their  march 
from  Sard  is  to  Abydos.  Just  as  they  were  departing,  the 
sutij  quitting  his  seat  in  the  heavens,  disappeared,  althaugfi 
the  sky  was  not  obscured  by  clouds^  but  particularly  serene; 
and  night  took  the  place  of  day.  When  Xerxes  beheld  th» 
he  was  seized  with  anxiety,  and  asked  of  the  magi  what  the 
prodigy  might  portend ;  they  made  answer,  "  that  the  divi. 
"  nity  was  forcshewing  to  the  Greeks  the  extinction  of  their 
**  cities;"  adding,  *' the  sun  is  the  portender  of  futurity 
*'  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  moon  fco  thee,"^     Xerxes    hean 

*JS  this,  and  fille<l  with  joy,  iK'gan  his  march. — At  the  time 
was  tiling  off  his  troops,  Fythius  the  Lydian,  scared  at 
piodigy  in  the  heavens,  and  emboldened  by  the  gifts  he  had 
received^  presented  himself  before  Xerxes,  and  spoke  thus: 
"  My  lord  and  master  !  wouldst  thou  grant  a  boon  which  I 
"  woidd  fain  receive  at  thy  hands,  one  in  which  it  is  easy  f< 
*'  thee  to  gratify  me,  and  of  great  importance  to  me ' 
Xerxes,  imagining  that  he  would  make  any  request  rat 
than  what  he  asked  for  in  fact,  said  he  would  gratify  hi 
and  bade  him  make  known  what  he  wanted;  Pythius,  when 
he  heard  tliese  words,  spoke  boldly  thus :  **  My  lord  ao^^ 
'*  master !  I  have  five  sons,  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  theoH 
'*  all "  to  accompany  thee  in  the  expedition  against  Greece^^ 
"  but  do  thou,  Sire,  in  pity  to  me  wlio  have  reached  these 
"  years,  dispense  one  of  my  ^ons  from  the  service,  the  eld 
**  tliat  he  may  be  t!te  guanlian  of  my  perstm  and  my  rich 
*'  take  the  other  four  with  thee  :  and  when  thou  hast  achiev 

39  **  what  thou  meditatest,  mayest  thou  return  horae."^ — Xe 
was  highly  incensed,  and  renlied  in  tliesc  words :  "  Base  man' 
'*  while  I  myself  march  agamst  Greece,  and  take  with  me  m^ 
"  sons,  and  brothers,  and   kinsmen,  and  friends,  hast   thou 
"  ilared  to  make  mention  of  thy  son ;  thou  who  art  my  slave, 
"  and  whom  it  behoved  to  follow  in  my  train  with  thy  whole 
"  household  ^,  and  even  with  thy  wife  ?  Now  mark  this  well 
"  the  mind  of  men  resides  in  their  ears,  which  when  it  h 
"  good  things  fills  the  body  with  pleasure,  but  when  it  h 
"  the   contrary   swells    witli    anger.      When    thertforc    th 
**  didst   act   well,  and  promised    the  like,  th^Uycbuldst   not 
'*  boast  of  having  outaone   the  King  in  gfis^  work; 


'2y 

us: 
:hl 

lii^^ 


rhole 
.eHM 
lean^H 
leai^H 

thoi^ 


B  Sec  p.  174,  note  1,  of  the  fi»t  vo-  quently.  and  ratfr^mrm  in  i.  74. 

lume.  ini^hl  likewise  have  referred  to  }(J^{ 

B  Lbrcher  ver*  properly  observes,  that  vj.   1 1^,     See,  however,  Mattbiie,   "" 

«'«»M»/fi  mtiit  be  taken  as  an  adverb,  in  Gramin.    p»  571,    or    sect.    404»    ai 

the  same  manner  as  #j>-p  is  very  fre-  Schweig.  Lex.  Herod,  voc.  cwmu/^. 
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**  now  that  thou  hast  turned  on  the  path  of  impudence,  thou 
**  0halt  not  receive  thy  d^erts,  but  less';  for  tiiy  hospitality 
•*  MYes  thyself  and  four  of  tliy  sons,  but  thou  shalt  be 
"  punished  with  the  deatli  of  that  one  whom  thou  chenshest 
'*  the  most/^  Wlien  he  had  made  this  answer,  fie  forthwith 
gave  orders  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to  perform  such  duties, 
to  search  for  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pythius,  and  cleave  him 
down  the  middle^  and  when  they  had  so  done,  to  deposit  the 
halves,  one  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road,  and  tne  other 
on  the  left  hand,  and  that  the  army  should  on  the  ijpot  march 
through. 

When  they  had  fulfilled  the  command,  the  army  marched  40 
between  the  parts  of  the  body.  First  came  the  baggage  and 
sumpter  beasts ;  after  which  marched  a  body  of  various  na- 
tions indiscriminately,  not  separated*,  they  formed  above  one- 
half  of  the  army;  then  a  considerable  space  intervened^,  as 
these  did  not  mmgle  witli  the  immediate  troops  of  the  King, 
In  the  van  of  these  latter  marched  one  thousand  horsemen 
chosen  from  the  whole  Persian  nation;  afterwards  marched 
one  thousantl  lancers,  likewise  chosen  from  the  whole  nation, 
holding  their  lances  reversed  towards  the  earth;  next  to  these 
came  ten  of  the  sacred  horses,  called  Nisiean,  most  beautifully 
caparisoned.  These  horses  are  called  Nisa?an  from  a  large 
plain  in  the  Metlic  territory,  the  name  of  which  is  Nisseum, 
and  which  produces  large  horses.  In  the  rear  of  these  ten 
horses  was  placed  the  sacred  car  of  Jove,  drawn  by  eight 
white  horses;  in  the  rear  of  the  horses  followed  on  foot  a 
charioteer  holding  the  reins,  for  no  mortal  must  ascend  on 
that  seat ;  behind  this  came  Xerxes  on  a  car  drawn  by  Nissean 
horses*;    at  his  side  walked  a  charioteer,  whose  name   was 


I  Understand,  wilh  AJ^!nf  and  IXj£r#«« 
the  word  nfiiin  or  totnc  other  crquivakat 
tabstaoUve,    Larehfr» 

<  Herodotus  does  not  mean  that  theae 
trooft  observed  tto  order;  but  the  lol- 
dien  who  compoaed  tbetn  were  not  di- 
vided according  to  their  countries.  Our 
hisloriaQ  makes  this  observation,  be- 
cause,  in  the  Greek  armies,  every  little 
peoole  formed  a  distinct  body,  while 
eacn  of  tlrase  bodies  was  subdivided  into 
other  smaller  squadrons,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes  it  consisted  of. 
tjircher.  We  have  seen  the  line  of  the 
Athenians  formed  bv  the  succeasioa  ol 
the  tribes  at  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

^  I  have  followed  Larcher's  and 
Schwetghaeoser's  version ;  I  think  it, 
nevenheleas,  neither  exact  nor  literal: 


the  van  of  the  army  was  a  grfm^h 
w»*T»mt  Xhunn  marching  t^M^,  the  rear 
likewise  was  I^Xh  ^  * .  ^f«f*^  •  Hero- 
dotus consequently  regarded  the  van  and 
the  rear  as  one  body ;  rather  better  than 
iu  the  middle  of  which,  what  nuEht  be 
called  the  King's  own  forces,  bad  their 
station ;  rS  ti  itn^ftSfut  Vt**  si|gnifi<(», 
therefore.  *'  when  more  than  one  half  of 
that  confused  multitude  forming  the  van 
and  rear  was  passed,"  &c.  and  not  that 
the  van  itself  was  more  than  one  half  of 
the  whole  army.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, renders  it  difficult  to  account  for 
the  seven  days  passed  by  the  army  tn 
filing  over  the  Dardanellea.   Trmdat, 

*  Jlffui  7rr«t  Hnr»ttii9 :  **'  a  chariot 
drawn  by  Niswan  horses."  See  Maltlii», 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  450,  or  seel.  314,  oU,  2. 
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41  Fatiram plies,  tb€  son  of  Otanes,  aiid  a  native  of  Persia.^In 
this  manner  therefore  Xerxes  marched  out  of  Sardis;  and 
whenever  the  fancy  took  him  he  would  pasa  from  the  chanot 
to  a  close  carriage.  Behind  him  marched  one  thouaaiid  lanorrs, 
the  most  valiant  and  noble  of  the  Persians,  carryin;^  their 
lances  erect;  then  came  another  body  of  horse^  ooimsting  of  a 
thousand  men  chosen  from  among  the  Persiatis;  in  the  rem 
of  the  cavalry  were  ten  thousand  men  clioscn  likewise  hom 
the  Persians ;  this  body  consisted  of  infantry  ;  and  one  tboQ- 
sand  of  dieir  number  had  golden  crenades  on  their  iav*' 
instead  of  ferrules*;  they  inclosed  the  rest^;  the  nine  tnouf 
inclosed  by  the  above  had  silver  grenades-  But  those  who 
held  their  lances  reversed  to  the  ground  had  golden  greoades; 
and  those  following  nearest  to  Xerxes  had  likewise  golden 
balls »  In  the  rear  of  the  ten  thousand  were  stationed  ten 
thousand  Persian  hor&e ;  behind  the  horse  an  interval  of  two 
stades  was  left,  and  then  followed  up  die  rest  of  the  throng 

42  promiscuously  '^. — The  army  directed  their  march  out  of  Lydi^^ 
towards  the  river  Caicus  and  the  land  of  ^lysia ;  and  aft^H 
they  had  quitted  the  Caicus,  through  Atameus  to  the  city  0^^ 
Carina,  leaving  the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left ;  from  thence  , 
they  proceeded  athwart  the  plain  of  Thebe,  passing  hy  tl 
city  of  Atramytteium  and  Antaiidros  a  Pelasgic  place;  th 
taking  Ida  on  the  left  hand  they  pmceeded  towards  the  land 
of  Ilium;  but  before  the  army  reached  so  far  a  storm 
thunder  and  lightning  fell  upon  them  as  they  were  bivouack 
under  Ida  for  the  night,  ana  cut  ofl'  some  considerable  num 

4J5  of  the  troops  at  that  place. — On  the  aiTi%'al  of  the  army  at 
banks   of  the   Scaraander,  (which  was  the   first  river,  sin 
departing  from  Sarths,  they  commenced  their  march,  wh 
stream  failed^,  not  being  sufficient  to  slake   the  troops  and 
beasts,)  when»  I  say^,  Xerxes  was  arrived  on  that  river,  X: 
ascended   Priam's   Ferganium  \  having   a  desire    to  see 
f)lace.     Having  lookeii,   and  made   enquiries  on   every 
ticular,  he  sacrificed  one  thousand  oxen  to  Minerva   IHas; 


s  Tbe  #MM«ri^  was  •  sort  of  iron 
ferrule,  whereby  to  slick  the  laacciutothe 
^ouod ;  it  was  used«  in  cbm  of  need, 
mfttead  of  the  point,   Sehneid,  Gr.  Gtrm, 

•^That  i&  to  ftoy,  the  fore  and  rear 
renkk.  as  well  is  the  tlank  men,  wei^ 
distinguubcd  by  golden  grenade*. 

7  I-archer^s  remark  (p.  149,  note  3,) 
appliei  hen»  likewise,  it  mutt  however 
be  obcerved,  that  if  the  ancient  anni«t 
of  th«  eut  reMtntited  tho»e  of  the  pro&ent 


day,   the  van  and  rear  were 
confused  and  diaorderly  ibron^.    Tr 

Scbwpig,  Not. 

9  ike  MatlhiK,  Gr.  Gramm. 
or  sect.  611. 

1   Pergamuin  wu  the   mixne 
citadel  of  Troy.   Herodotus  add* 
to    diitinguisn    it    from    Pflcnnmoi  «f 
My»ta,   and  Pergamuni  of  tfac    Pienr* 


[las; 
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the  magi  likewise  poured  lilMitions  to  the  heroes.  When  they 
had  so  done  a  panic  struck  the  camp  in  the  course  of  the 
Dight,  but  at  the  dawn  of  day  they  quitted  the  place,  and 

Sroceeded  on  their  march,  skirting  on  the  left  the  cities  of 
Liicetium*  Ophryneium,  and  Dardanus^  which  latter  is  on  the 
bounds  of  Abydos,  and  leaving  the  Gergithae  Teucrians  on  the 
right. 

When  they  were  at  Abydo«,  Xerxes  wished  to  have  a  view  44 
of  all  the  forces;  there  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  ex- 
pressly for  his  use,  on  an  eminence  at  that  place,  a  throne  '  of 
white  marble ;  the  people  of  Abydos  had  erectetl  it  according 
to  previous  orders.  Seated  on  this  throne,  and  looking  down 
along  the  shore,  Xerxes  beheld  both  the  land  army  and  the 
fleet ;  as  he  was  viewing  the  spectacle,  he  conceived  a  wish  to 
see  a  match  take  place  among  the  vessels';  this  having  taken 
place,  in  which  the  Phoenician  Sidonians  were  \^ctors,  the 
King  was  filled  with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  contest  and 
of  the  army. — When  he  saw  the  whole  Hellespont  concealed  45 
beneath  the  ships,  and  all  the  coast  and  the  plains  of  Abydos 
full  of  men,  Xerxes  held  himself  happy,  but  soon  after  he 
burst  into  tears. — This  being  observed  by  his  paternal  uncle  46 
Artabanus,  the  same  who  had  previously  made  known  his 
opinion  with  freedom,  in  dissuading  the  prince  from  carrying 
arms  against  Greece;  he,  I  say,  understanding  that  Xerxes 
was  shedding  tears,  addressed  him  thus:  **  Sire,  how  very 
**  different  are  thy  present  actions,  and  what  thou  didst  ere- 
"  while !  for  then  thou  didst  declare  thyself  happy,  and  now 
"  thou  weepest.'"  The  King  answered,  *'  Yes ;  for  when  I 
*'  consider  how  short  is  all  human  life,  pity  enters  my  heart*; 
"  since  of  these,  many  as  they  are,  uot  one  shall  survive  to  the 
**  hundredth  year.^  Artabanus  resumed,  saying,  **  Other  woes 
**  yet  more  deserving  than  this  of  commiseration  do  we  suffer 
•*  during  life*;  for  m  life,  thus  brief,  not  one  man,  whether 
♦*  of  these,  or  of  all  others,  was  ever  born  to  such  felicity  that 
**  it  has  not  come  into  his  mind^,  I  do  not  say  once,  but 
**  oftentimes,  to  wish  rather  to  die  than  to  live.  Indeed,  the 
^*  calamities  that  fall  upon  us,  and  the  maladies  that  shake 


-  wfti^hn.  Tber  bad  plftCcd»  on  the 
kooU  or  Hili.  teats  for  the  gentleroen  of 
Xenes*  <ittit«,  ftod  Aooiher  more  ele- 
vated, of  white  ma/ble,  for  the  King 
htmAvlf.  This  is  the  real  sigiu6catuii)  of 
w^guffH^n.     Ljtrcker. 

*  in  c.  96,  Herodohit  observes  that 
the  PhcFniciens  were  the  best  tailorft  in 
rhe  fleet ;  I  thiiik.  therefore,  ibet  it  tra& 
4  sailing  match  which  Xerxes  wifbed  to 


Me.  and  not  a  «ca  light,  w  it  is  generally 
uiidemood. 

4  tiei^j^tfimi  nn  Of  r/Ni.  See  Matihic, 
Gf.  Grarom.  p.  666,  or  »ccl.  394,  e, 

A  «'«{*  «it'  C'*)* '  **  throughout  life.'* 
See  Matthiie,  Gt.  Gnunro*  p.  908,  or 
lect.  688,  r.  0, 

^  ^u^mtitu  I  '*  in  mentern  veaVre." 
Vijer,  p.  217. 
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**  our  frame,  make  life,  short  though '  it  is,  to  appear  long : 
**  thus,  since  life  is  miserable,  death  becomes  the  most  cIcsmmJ 
*'  atle  refuge  for  man  ;  and  the  Deity,  after  giving  us  to  taij^H 
*'  of  sweet  existence,  is  found  to  be  jealous  in  his  gift  ^"-^i 
47  Xerxes  replied,  sayings  *'  Artabanus,  let  us  dismiss  the  sub- 
"  jeet  of  human  life,  which  is  indeed  svich  as  thou  representest  ; 
"  let  us  not  either  call  to  mind  misery,  when  we  have  joyai 
"  things  at  hand.     But  tell  me,  supposing  the  nightlj  vis' 
"  had  not  appeared  so  clearly  to  thyself,  wouldest  thou 


1 


**  hold   thy  first   opinion,  dissuading  me  from  carrying 
*'  against  Greece,  or  wouldest  thou  retract.     Come,  tSl  xne 
*'  that  with  sincerity.^    The  other  made  answer,  saying,  **  My 
*^*  King,  heaven  send  the  vision  which  appeared  to  us  in  si 
*'  may  have  such  issue  as  we  both  wish.     Still  am  I  even  ni 
"  still  full  of  terror,  and  almost  beside  myself,  when  I  consi 
"  several  diftbrent  circumstances,  and  more  especially  when 
"  see  two  things  of  the  greatest  power  of  all  most  hostil 

48  **  opjKjsed  to  tnee." — To  this  Xerxes  made  reply  in   tb 
words:  '*  Strange  man  !  what  are  those  two  things  which  th 
"  say  est  are  so  hostile  to  me  ?    Tell  me,  dost  thou  reproach 
*'  my  land  army  wuth  scantiness  of  numlier,  and  dost  thoi 
*'  imagine  the  Grecian  host  will  be  so  much  more  mime 
*'  thtin  ours**?    Or  think  est  thou  our  fleet  will  fall  short 
*'  theirs?  Or  dost  thou  fear  both  these?  For  if  in  this  res 
*'  thou  thinkest  our  tbrces  insufficient,  one^  may  quickly  mal 

40  *'  levies  of  more  troops.'' — Artabanus  answered,  saying,  '*  Si 
'*  no  one,  at  least  in  his  senses,  would  find  fault  with  this  arm 

1  **  or  with  the  numbers  of  the  fleet.  And  indeed,  wert  t 
«*  to  muster  greater  numbers,  the  two  things  which  I  m 
**  would  become  even  more  hostile;  those  two  things  are  t 

**  land  and  tlie  sea.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no  where  on  the 
"  sea  is  tht're,  I  conjecture,  any  safe  harbour,  which,  in  the 
"  case  a  storm  should  arise,  will  be  spacious  enough  to  hold 
*'  this  thy  fleet,  and  shelter  the  vessels ;  and  yet  would  it 
"  beliove  thee  to  have  not  one  only  haven  such,  but  oik 
"  along  the  whole  continent  which  thou  art  going  to 
"  Now,  as   thou  hast  not  liarbours   sufficiently   extensive 

2  *'  remember  that  accidents  rule  men,  not  men  accidents* 
*'  having  mentioned  to  thee  one  of  the  two  things,  I  p 


»uld  It 

isive^H 
Tbia| 


T  mmi,  "although.''  S«e  MftUhls, 
p.  6G6,  or  sect.  566. 

» if  Murm  (»c.  mimm)  "  in  it/'  i*  e. 
'•  while  we  are  enjoying  life." 

MalthiVj  Gr.  (iiamm.  p.  478,  or  aecL 
334. 


1  See  MatthtCj  Gr,  Grainm.  fn* 

ortect.  4fi7.2. 

liJi^rfat4  rh  uivrtnif,  Valek,  SdlOtfi 
gives  the  same  interpretation  m  kts  * 
Germ.  Lex. 
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*^  to  Uie  second.  The  land  is  opposed  to  thee  in  this  res]3ect ; 
**  that,  granting  nothing  else  should  oppose  thee,  it  will  become 
**  the  more  hostile  as  tliou  wilt  advance  the  farther,  insensi. 
*'  bly  allured  onwards^;  for  with  men  there  is  no  satiety  of 
*' success.  Therefore,  supposing*  nothing  else  should  with- 
**  stand  tliee,  I  say  the  cotiquered  land,  becoming  more  exten- 
'^  give  as  thou  wilt  spend  more  time  in  the  expedition,  will 
*'  beget  famine.  He  were  the  wisest  man,  who,  in  taking 
**  counsel,  should  tremble,  considering  that  innumerable  things 
**  may  befal  him ;  but  in  action  should  \yc  bold.** — Xerxes  50 
answered  in  these  words :  "  Artabanus,  thou  discourscst,  no 
**  doubt,  all  these  matters  ^ith  good  sense;  but  I  would  not 
**  have  thee  fear  every  thing,  nor  ^xjnder  all  with  equal  care ; 
**  for  if  in  every  proposal  thou  wert  to  weigh  all  with  equal  i 
**  circumspection,  never  wouldest  thou  achieve  aught*:  it  is 
**  better,  boUl  in  all  matters,  to  suffer  half  the  evils,  rather 
•*  llian,  fearing  every  thing  beforehand,  never  to  svifter  any®: 
**  for  if  while  thou  opposest  every  measure  that  is  brought 
*'  forward,  thou  dost  not  advance  one  the  success  of  which  is 
*'  ccrtiun,  thou  must  leave  the  issue  undetermined,  as  well  as 
**  he  wIjo  advanced  the  contrary  opinion ;  this  therefore  comes 
**  to  the  same^:  again,  I  by  no  means  think  that  any  mortal 
**  has  sufficient®  knowledge  to  pro[X)se  a  measure  of  indubi- 
**  table  issue :  and  hence,  to  those  that  are  willing  to  act,  gain 
**  for  the  most  part  is  wont  to  accrue ;  whereas  to  tiiosc 
**  tliat  ponder  ana  delay  every  thing  it  is  not  wont  to  fall '. 


9  nxiwrmf  with  the  verb  Oillowtag^ 
sigiufiM,'^  wcretly,  infenstbly."  t)  it^fm 
rniiH  mXMwrifttnt  'C'*A«'**if »  **  ever  the 
&rtber  thou  suiTere&i  Lliyielf  lo  be  in- 
dlioed  to  go— tnwiifr  wtiier  diek  vrrUiten 
tikt  ru  g«^:*    Schneid.  Gr,  Genn.  Lev. 

4  See  Mtttbie,  Or.  Gramni.  p.  87 1» 
or  sect.  &6a.  2. 

^  #v)«^  tvilt,  Matthue,  Gt,  Gramm. 
!►.  930,  Of  sect.  601. 

^  Tbc  drift  of  Xerxes 's  ar^umeat  1  take 
to  be  tblk  In  every  quesUon  there  miy 
hf  pfOpoted  leverml  meuures  of  doubtfol 
iffue.  (rfsXi{«),)  and  one  only  of  inda> 
hitable  succefi,  which  ts  here  exproued 
bj  Ihc  words  f4  0i^i*r.  Now  he  who 
oppOiH  every  propoviK  without  brinering 
fcrward  onet  the  sticceu  of  which  is 
indubitable,  docs  no  more  thao  leave 
the  matter  where  he  found  it;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  man  is  not  eudowed 
with  such  foreaiaht  as  to  be  quite  certain 
of  the  itaue  ol   any   measure   he  may 

IiropMe ;  fortune  therefore  must  more  or 
esa  decide  iii  all  human  undertakings ; 
»nd  we  see  by  evpenoace  that  she  fa- 
VOL.  11, 


voun  the  bold  and  active:  hence  it  ts 
better  for  us  to  act  with  boldness  and 
vigour,  by  which  we  run  an  equal  chance 
of.  faiiare  and  success,  than  by  ponder- 
ing and  trembliog  to  avoid  allposaibiljty 
of  achieving  glorious  deeds.     Tnmtlat . 

1  See  Viger,  p.  74.  note, 

^  SchweigbBiiaer  reads  Umt  Ju^,  **  tn 
such  maniker  as  were  bchovenil/'  in 
French,  *'  comme  il  1e  faudrait  "all  the 
manuscripts  however  have  wm  xc*'  ^^'^'^ 
Mr.  Gaiaford  bas  very  properly  restored. 
I  have  however  chosen  Scnwcighiras«r's 
reading,  because  I  think  greater  latitude 
of  conjecture  may  be  claimed  bv  the 
translator  than  bt  the  editor  of  a  clasaic. 
Augustus  MattniDE  likewise  preiervea 
the  cenenil  reading  of  the  manuscripia. 
which   he   punctuates    thus :    iiIinu    Ifi 

fnh  Mlmftiit.  Herod.  Ed.  Matih.  tt.  p. 
liO,  295.     TrantUit. 

9  i.e.  tSifUkm  lAXu(yU$fim*  rm  iu^i«.) 
in  which  yiXut,  like  f*Xii%  in  (he  pre- 
ceding line«  is  taken  in  the  same  sedse 
as  liiitftNu,  SoUrtt  Cmmmte. 
% 
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;  into 

rm 

thouf     \ 


2  **  Thou  seest  the  empire  of  the  PersianB,  tu  whal  a 
*'  of  iiower  it  has  advanced;  if  however  the  kin^  who  ru 
"  betore  roe  hail  entertained  such  thouglits  as  *  thou,  or,  sup- 
**  posing  they  had  not  entertained  the  same  opinions,  had  had 
**  such  counsellors  as  thyself,  never  wouldest  thou  have  seen 
**  the  empire  rise  to  this  pitch ;  no,  it  was  by  rushing  into 
**  dangers  *  that   they    so  advanced  their  jx)wer ;    for 
*'  realms  are  wont  to  be  overtlirown  by  running  great 
**  zards.     Hence,   emulating  our  forefathers,  we   conitne 
**  our  march  in  the  fairest  season  of  tJie  year,  and,  after       _ 
*'  duiug  the  whole  of  Europe,  we  shall  return  back,  without 
"  any  where  suffering  fi-om  famine,  or  experiencing  any  oth 
"  caliimity :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  carry  much  provij 
**  with  us  on  our  march ;    and,  on  the  otfier,  whatever 
**  land  or  nation  we  reach  to,  we  shall  become  masters  of  th 
*'  com,  as  we  carry  war,  not  against  vagrant  tribes  of  pa&tt 

61  "  but  against  men  who  cultivate  the  soiL*^ — Artabanus  tl 
said,  "  Sire*  since  thou  wilt  not  allow  us  to  dread  aught, 
*'  thou  hearken  to  an  advice  I  am  going  to  give  thee ; 
*'  when  the  matters   to  be  discussed  are  many,  it    becuii 
**  necessary  *  to  extend  one's  discourse.     Cyrus,  the   son 
"  Cambyses,  subjected  all  Ionia,  with  the  exception  of 
"  Athenians,  to  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Ptrsians  * 
"  therefore  advise  thee  by  no  means  to  lead  these  men  agaii 
**  their  ffUhers;  for  surely  we  shall  be  able  without  their  In 
"  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  the  enemy.     Again,  if  the  loni 
**  march  with  us,  they  must  act  either  with  tba  greatest 
**  justice,   by    enthralling   their   mother  state,   or   with 
**  greatest  justice,  by  assisting  it  to  assert  its  freedom  :  fi 
'*  posing  then  that  they  should  act  with  the  greatest  iniustic 
**  they  bring  but  little  gain  to  us;  whereas,  should  they 
**  in  justice,  they  are  able  greatly  to  injure  thy  army. 
**  volve  therefore  in  thy  nund  the  ancient  saymg,  that  it 
''  well  said,  that  not  the  end  of  every  thing  appears  at 

52  "  conunencenient." — To  this  Xerxes  made  answer; 
"  banus,  of  all   the  opinions  thou  h;ist  produced,   thou 
**  most  mistaken  in  this  last,  I  mean*  in  fearing  the  loi 
**  may  desert  us ;  we  have  full  experience  of  their  fidelilyj 
"  and  thou  thyself  canst  bear  witness  of  them,  as  well 


V  Soe  Matthiie,  Cr*  Grftiam*  p.  498»    yi^  trri.     See  Mttthie,  Or.  O 
or  sect.  353,  4, 

1  Sec  MaUhi&f.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  938, 
or  sect,  607,  obu 

4u*}vp«t    itMf^tTriut.       Schweig.     J^x. 
Herod. 

A  m9tvyitmm$  y^  f;^   for  Af4yMMi*9 


p.  933,  or  secL  604. 

*  jf.    See  Matthw,  Gr.  Omnm.  f. 
695,  Of  sect.  480.  ahs.  L 

5  T      '         ^  ,PTves  that  it  b  mhn 
surpi  -s.  should  not  hvrm  rt* 

collet ^;,..    -..^..    revolt    under 
reign. 
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^  re«t  who  accoiDpanied  Darius  in  his  expedition  against  the 
**  Scythians  that  on  them  the  whole  Persian  armament  de- 
"  peuded,  whether  to  be  destroyed  or  saved ;  but  they  shewed 
^^  justice  and  iidelity,  and  committed  no  deed  of  ingratitude 
**  Add  to  this,  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  persons  who  have 
**  left  their  children,  their  wives,  and  their  property,  in  our 
**  country,  will  make  any  attempts  against  us*  Cease  there- 
"  fore  also  to  have  any  such  fear,  but  be  of  good  heart,  and 
**  watch  over  my  house  and  jxiwer,  for  to  thee  alone  of  alj 
**  men  do  I  intrust  my  sceptre.'' 

Having  so  spoken,  and  dismissed  Artabanus  toSusa,  Xerxes,  53 
in  the  next  place,  summoned  before  liim  the  most  noble  of 
the  Persians;  when  they  were  assembled,  he  addressed  this 
speech  to  them :  "  Persians  f  I  have  called  you  together  for 
^*  the  purpose  of  exhorting  you  to  lichavc  as  brave  men,  and 
*^'  not  to  sully  the  deeds  wrought  heretofore  by  the  Persians, 
**  which  were  mighty*  and  deserving  of  much  fame ;  but  let 
**  us,  each  and  all  together,  feel  ardent  in  the  cause,  for  it  h 
'*  a  good  common  to  all  we  are  endea\*ouring  to  obtain*     It  is 
"  for  this  reason  that  I  warn  you  to  strain  every  nerve  in  this 
'*  war ;  for,  as  I  understand,  we  arc  marching  against  men  of 
**  valour,  such,  that  if  we  master  them,  no  other  host  of  men 
"  will  ever  oppose  us.     Now  let  us  offer  prayers  to  the  gods, 
*•  protectors  of  the  Persian  land,  and  then  cross  over.'^ — That  5^ 
day   they  made   ready   for  crossing;    on  the  following   ihey 
waited  for  the  sun,  which  tliey  wished  to  see  rise,  biu-ning 
meanwhile  all  sorts  of  perfumes  on  the  bridges,  and  strewing 
the  road  with  myrtle  nranches.     As  the  sun  arose,  Xerxes 
made  a  libation  into  the  sea  from  a  golden  va&e,  and  turning 
towards  the  sun  offered   up   prayers  **  that  no  event   miglit 
*^^  befal    him    such   as   to  maKe   him    desist   from    subduing 
*'  Europe,  until  he  should  have  reached  to  its  extremities." 
After  offering  up  prayers,  he  C4ist  the  vase  into  the  Helles- 
pont, together  with  a  golden  crater^  and  a  Persic  sword,  which 
they  call  acinace :   I  am  unable  to  decide  for  certain,  whether 
he  dropped  those  things  into  the  sea  in  order  to  honour  the 
sun,  or  that  it  repented  him  of  having  scourged  the  Helles- 
pont, and   therefore  he   matle  those  gifts   to   the  sea  as  an 
amends  for  so  doing. — When  these  ceremonies  had  been  per-  55 
formed  by  the  King,  the  infantry  and  ail  the  cavalry  began 
to  cross  over  by  that  of  the  bridges  lying  towards  the  Euxine ; 
while  on  the  otber  towards  tlie  yEgean  tlie  sumpter  beasts  and 
attendants  passed   over.     First  in  the  van  marched  the  ten 
thousand  Persians''  all   crowned;    next   to  these,  the  body 


/th 


«olutue  oi  this  work. 


4,   o(   llic    Fiisi        7  Scediap.  41. 
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composed  of  various  nations  indijjcriminately ;  these  tvfo  di- 
visions completed  their  passage  on  that  day :  on  the  foUowiiigy 
the  horsemen  crossed  over  in  the  van,  together  vnth  th< 
who  carried  their  lances  reversed ;  these  likewise  wore  crowi 
in  I  he  rear  of  these  came  the  sacred  horses  and  the  sacred 
and  then  Xerxes  himself,  and  his  body  guard,  and  the  ifai 
sand  iiorsenien;  in  the  rea.r  of  the  latter  marched  the  r 
of  the  army :  and  at  the  same  time  the  vessels  were  steered 
to  the  opposite  sliore:   I  have  likewise  heanl  that  the  King 

56  crossed  over  the  last  of  all. — When  Xerxes  had  crossed  ow 
into  Europe,  he  beheld  his  whole  forces  passing  under  tl 
lash  ;  the  army  filed  off  in  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  %rii" 
out  the  intermission  of  any  time.  Xerxes  having  ah 
crossed  over  into  Europe,  it  is  said,  that  a  certain  Uelle»r 
pontine  on  the  spot  exclaimed,  **  Jove !  wherefore,  assumbag 
**  the  semblance  of  a  Persian,  and  taking  the  name  of  Xerxes 
^*  instead  of  Jove,  dost  thou  wish  to  overlthrow  Greece  at  the 
"  head  of  all  mankind  ?  Surely  it  were  in  thy  power  to  do 
*'  that  without  tlieir  help,^' 

57  When  all  liad  crossed  over,  and  were  proceeding  on  their 
march,  a  mighty  prodigy  appeared  to  them,  of  which  Xcnce» 
held  no  account,  although  it  was  of  easy  interpretation;  fom 
mare  foaled  a  hare.  1  he  meaning  of  this,  therefore,  might 
easily  have  been  interpreted  thus;  **  that  Xerxes  would  le« 
"  his  army  into  Greece  with  pomp  and  magnificence,  but  ti 
**  he  would  come  back  to  the  same  spot  running  for  his  life 
Another  token  was  given  to  him  (luring  his  stay  at  Sardk 
for  a  mule  dropped  a  colt  which  had  the  sexual  organs  doubl 
that  of  the  male  and  that  of  the  female,  and  the  male  or^ 

58  was  the  highest. — Taking  no  account  of  either,  he  pn 
forwards,  accompanied  by  the  land  forces;    while  the  6i 
sailing  out  of  the  Hellespont,  stood  along  the  land,  holdingi 
course  opposite*  to  that  of  the  land  army ;  for  the  fleet  st( 
for  the  westward,  being  bound  for  Cape  Sarpedon,  wliere, 
their  arrival,  they  were,  according  to  orders,  to  await ;   bi 
the  troops  on  shore  marched  eastward  towards  the  rising  sun*, 
athw\art  the  Chersonesus,  liaving  on  their  riglit  the  sepuki 
of  Hella,  the  daughter  of  Athamas,  and  on  their  left  the 


^  wi^i  L^Awtw.  SecMatlliis,  Gr.GnLm. 
j>.  908,  or  sect  580,  5.  I'urtus  explain* 
it  to  be  an  ellipticaj  forra  for  ir»j»3  wwrtv 
rffj^wT  M.i^yttjff "  runnirnf  danger  witli  re- 
gard to  his  own  persou."  Port.  Lex.  Ion. 

0  The  fleet,  in  order  to  giol  out  of 
ihc  Mcllcsptin),  must  necessarily  have 
turned  its  bact  to  th«  land  army,  which 
ascended  towards  the  beginning  of  the 


Isthmus  and  town  of  Cardia.   LatreAi^. 

9  In  mmmer,  not  in  winter.  The  cii^ 
we*t,  north,  ind  loulh  tvere  ihe  ooJy 
points  of  the  cotnpasa  for  which  teitof 
tiad  been  invented  at  the  time  of  Men' 
dotu&  ^  the  eiistcrn  points  were,  ihri«fore» 
defined  when  neceaary  by  a  reiereoc* 
to  the  rising   sun  io  sumiDer  and   ia 
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of  Cardia.  HaviDg  passed  through  a  city,  the  naifTe  of  which 
is  Agora^  they  wheeled  round  the  gulph  of  Mclas;  and  having 
cro»^  the  river  Mclas,  (the  stream  of  which  was  not  now 
sufficient  for  the  army ',  but  failed,  and  from  which  that  bay 
takes  its  name,)  proceeded  towards  the  west,  passing  by  Anus, 
an  .15olian  city,  and  the  lake  Stentorig,  tiU  they  reached 
lloriacus- — Doriscus  is  a  strand  and  extensive  plain  of  Thrace,  59 
through  which  flows  a  large  river,  the  Hebrus.  In  this  place 
a  royal  castle  had  been  built,  which,  consequently,  is  called 
I>t)nscu8,  and  a  Persian  garrison  was  stationed  there  by  Darius, 
from  the  time  that  he  carried  his  arms  against  the  Scythians. 
This  spot,  accordingly,  appeared  to  Xerxes  convenient  for  . 
arraying  and  numbering  his  forces,  which  he  accordingly  did. 
The  naval  captains,  therefore,  having  brought  all  their  vessels 
to  Doriscus,  according  to  Xerxes^s  command  neared  the  shore 
adjoining  Doriscus;  on  this  shore  stand  Sane,  a  town  inha- 
bited by  Samothracians,  and  Zona ;  at  its  extremity  is  Ser- 
rJieium,  a  celebrated  cape ;  this  quarter  belonged  anciently  to 
the  Cicones.  Having  steered  their  ships  to  this  shore,  they 
hauled  them  on  dry  land',  and  refitted  ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
Xerxes  was  at  Doriscus,  estimating  the  number  of  his  troops. 
^I  cannot  state  for  certain  what  was  the  number  of  the  60 
troops  which  each  nation  fornished,  for  that  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  man ;  but  the  amount  of  the  whole  combined  land 
forces  was  found  to  be  one  million  and  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand. They  were  estimated  in  the  following  manner:  they 
collected  in  one  spot  ten  thousand  men,  and  making  tliem^ 
take  as  close  order  as  it  was  |x»ssible*,  traced  a  circle  on  the 
outside  encompassing  that  body  ;  having  so  done,  and  marched 
away  the  ten  thousand  men,  they  erected  a  fence  of  masonry  * 
on  the  circle,  reaching  in  height  to  a  man's  navel;  having 
completed  tliis  they  marched  other  troops  into  the  precinct 
thus  erected,  and  so  on  till  they  had  in  this  manner  ascer- 
tainccl  the  number  of  the  whole;  having  numbered  them, 
they  drew  them  up  into  separate  nations. 

The  nations  that  shared  in  this  expedition  were  these.    The  61 
rersians,  e(]uip]X'd  in  the  following  manner:  on  their  heads 
they  wore  Hat^  coverings,  which  tliey  call  tiaras;    on  their 


'  *im  AffTM^iWs  rir  erfttrt^  (serai)  ri 

V  See  |j.  (>7 .  uoie  5,  uf  l\m  volume. 

^  TKvrti*  refers  U>  ftufmim, 

*  mt  ftdXAgvm  tSx"*  ^^  MaUblie, 
Gf.  Gnimm.  p.  666»  or  aeci.  461,  fifth 
lianfTBpli, 

^  Aooofdiag  to  tb«  author  of  the 
gloiiarj  to  Hcrodottiit,  m/t^igA  is  a  MraU 


of  stoD^»  vriihout  any  cement  or  mortar. 
Had  I  recollected  Ihvt  that  *ort  of  fence 
IS  still  the  only  one  tiled  id  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  1  tbould  not  hiv«  tranilated 
the  word  by  hed^n  in  ii.  69«    Traiulat, 

^  The  king  *  tiLra  or  tarbon  was 
raified  to  a  point,  those  of  the  other 
Ptmitai  were  Hat,  ^badowiog  Uic  fore- 
hejul,  such  a«  the  common  turban  of  the 
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bodies,  different  coloured  tunics  with  sleeves  [and  cuirassoifV) 
of  iron  plates  arranged  like  the  scales  of  a  fish ;  on  their  1^^ 
they  wore  loose  trowsers;  instead  of  bucklers  tbey  caniod 
shields  of  wickerwork,  under  which  hung  their  quivers  ;  they 
had  short  lances,  and  large  bows  with  bamboo*  arrows; 
besides  which  they  carried  poniards  suspended  frora  the  girdle 
on  the  right  thigh.  At  their  head  was  their  comrumHter, 
Otanes,  the  father  of  Amestris,  Xerxe8*8  wife.  These  people 
were  formerly  called  Cephenes  by  the  Greeks ;  by  themselves 
and  their  neighbours,  however,  Artsei;  but  after  Perseus, 
tlw  son  of  Danae  and  Jove,  had  come  to  Cepheus,  flic  son  of 
BeluB,  and  married  his  daughter  Andromeda,  a  son  wa^s 
to  him,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Perse,  and  left  hiuj 
the  country,  as  Cepheus  was  without  male  progeny  ®.      Fr 

G2  this  Perse  they  took  their  cognomen, — The  Medcs  were  of 
tlie  exi>editiun,  etjuipped  in  the  same  manner ;  for  this  costui 
is  Medic,  and  nut  IVrsian*:  the  Medes  were  heatled  by  tli 
cx>mmander,  Tigranes,  one  of  the  family  of  Achaemenes.    Tli 
were  originally  called  by  all  Arii ;  but  when  Medea  of  C 
chis  arrived  from  Athens  among  these  Arii,  they  like^ 
changed  their  name:  such  is  the  account  the  Medes  lh< 
selves  give  respecting  their  nation.     The  Cissians  who  w< 
of  the  expedition  were  accoutred  in  other  respects  like 
Persians,  but  instead  of  turbans  wore  mitres'.     Over  thi 
latter  Anaphes,  tlie  son  of  Otanes,  was  ruler.      J'he  Hyi 
nians  were  ai-nicd  after  the  Persian  fashion;   at  their  hi 
was  their  general,  Megapanus,  the  same  who,  subsequently 

(IS  these  events,  was  governor  of  Babylon. — The  Assyrians 
the  army  wore  on  their  heads  helmets  of  brass,  plattetl*  in 


Turks.  Tlio  reader  is  no  doubt  awaie» 
ibat  in  Turkey  the  covermg  of  the  head 
aaromes  t  multitade  of  fonn»,  according 
to  tbe  prof^tion  and  raak  of  the  wearers. 
Translat. 

7  The  words  tUi  tv^nMi^s  appear  lo  be 
wanting ;  see  Valckcnacx's  note ;  to 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  Herodotus 
eipicssly  states,  i.  136,  that  tho  Persians 
wore  tfee  Medic  tunic  and  ibe  Egyptian 
thorax.  C^rfiStruction :  (»«}  fti^mat) 
[U]  XfviTUr  etinAnt  (of  iroa  scales) 
iV/v«uiS«f  (similar  to  those  of  fish)  («arii) 

B  A  little  lower  down  Herodotus 
speaks  of  rj^  mmXifinm,  which  Beloe 
t-crtaiuly  would  not  have  translated  Iwiu 
of  TfeiUt  if  he  had  recollected  Oiat  the 
reed  posiesses  no  elasticity,  and  that  in 
lraj»l«liiig  ao  autlwr,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  Qiidertakings  of  this  life»  common 
soQSe  is  the  Arst  thinf^  to  be  coosulti^d. 


I  have  rendered  ««X«^t«f  hamboi^,  l>e- 
cause  that  sort  of  caae  is  abundantly 
spread  about  all  the  countries  which 
ftirnisbed  troops  for  this  ex|)edition.  and 
because  that  significalioD  is  the  only  «  " 
whi(!h  in  several  instances  will  apply 
the  description  of  amiour.     TrttmUt, 

ySee  AUtthia;,  Gr.  Gr«mm.  p.  -164. 
or  icct,317,  2. 

I  Se«  i.  135. 

C  Accordinf  to  Schttetder.  the  IVnin 
head-dress  was  a  flat  felt  hat,  (v-iAj*^ 
and  thai  of  the  Cissianc  a  sort  of 
fastened  under  the  chin.     SthmatL 
Germ.  J^i.  iy»c.  j^tTf** 

3  The  author  of  tliis  tnnslaUoii 
lects  seeing  in  the  Uussian  army, 
invaded  France  in  the  year  1614, 
horse  troops,  whose  heads  axui  brraarli 
were  covered  witli  a  sutt  of  brmss  net* 
work,  baoging  loose  oa  the  ali0«|d«i«. 
This  anaour  was  Itghtt  iu)4  fdly  ade* 
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luirbariaD  niannor,  not  easy  to  tleseribo;  they  had  likewise 
shields,  and  lances  and  poniards  nearly  similar  to  the  Egyp- 
tian ;  besides  which  they  carried  wooden  clubs  armed  with 
iron  knobs,  and  wore  flaxen  cuirasses*:  these  people  were 
called  Syrii  by  the  Greeks,  and  Assyrians  by  the  barbarians. 
Mingled  with  them  were  the  Chaldaeans;  and  their  leader 
waft  Otaspes,  the  son  of  Artachieus. — The  Bactrians  joined  64- 
the  expedition,  armed  about  the  head  very  nearly  like  the 
Medes,  and  cwrrying  l>amboo  bows,  made  in  their  cx)untry, 
and  short  javelins.  The  Sacce,  a  Scythian  race,  wore  on  their 
heads  cyrbasia?,  rising  straight  and  stiff  up  to  a  point*;  they 
likewise  had  loose  trowsers,  and  carried  bow^  of  the  country 
and  poniards;  besides  which  they  were  armed  with  battle- 
axeS)  called  sagares  *'.  These  people  being  Scythians  Amyrgii, 
they  called  them  Sac«;  for  the  Persians  give  the  name  of 
Sacae  to  all  the  Scythians.  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Darius  by 
Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  commander  over  the 
Bactrians  and  Sacae. — The  Indians '  were  clad  in  garments  55 
made  from  cotton*;  they  had  bamboo  bows  and  arrows  of  the 
same  materials,  the  points  of  which  were  iron :  thus  accord- 
ingly were  the  Indians  accoutred ;  and  they  were  headed  in 
this  expedition  by  Pharnazathres,  the  son  of  Artabates.^ 
The  Aril  were  pro\ided  with  Medic  bows,  but  in  other  66 
respects  were  accoutred  like  the  Bactrians^.  Sisaranes,  the 
son  of  Hydarnes,  was  commander  over  the  Aril.  The  Par- 
thians,  and  Chorasmians,  and  Sogdians,  and  Gandarians,  and 
Dadicae,  joined  the  army,  having  the  same  accoutrements  as 
the  Bactrians.  The  commanders  of  these  tribes  were  as 
follow :  of  the   Parthians  and  Chorasmians,  Artabazus,  the 


qa&te<  U  wu  said,  to  re»»t  the  stroke  of 
any  eottio^  weapon :  the  effect  of  a 
gun-«hol  was,  however,  dreadral  to  the 
wearer,  u  the  ball  did  not  Ttil  to  cany 
with  it  sotDe  fiortion  of  the  wire  itito  the 
fle«h.     Trandat. 

*  These  hreaitplatesof  flax  could  resist 
the  stroke  of  the  sword .-  hi  castes  (tietop^ 
c  lino)  vel  ferri  aciem  vincunt.  PIm. 
Hist.  NaL  lix.  I.  To  give  it  this  pro- 
perty, the  flax  was  soaked  in  hard  wine 
mixed  vnUh  a  certatn  quantity  of  salt; 
eighteen  ot  twenty  coats  of  Uiis  flax  were 
then  stuck  and  pressed  together,  as  is 
done  ill  making  felt.  No  weapon  could 
pierce  a  ciiirass  so  made.  Such  was  thai 
of  Conrad,  described  by  Nicctas  Acho- 
minalei.  These  cuirasses  being  lighter, 
and  equally  efficacious  for  a  defeoce.  took 
K      in  many  coaotnes  the  places  of  iron  ooats 


I 


\ 


of  mail.  MuUvit  genos  loricarum,  et  prfi 
sertti  atque  ttatat  Uneas  dedit.  Quo  facto 
eiroeditiores  mihtes  reddidit.  Com.  Nep. 
Iphicrat  i.  4.     T^rchtr, 

^  Tl»c  ryrbasia  is  no  doubt  Uie  same 
son  of  head'diess  as  that  worn  by  the 
guards  of  the  emperor  of  Rtissia.  TramL 

^'  Jkl/**t  r«yiSf*f  u}c»9'  I^archer  tarys 
that  the  sagans  cut  on  one  side  only; 
but  in  the  very  passage  which  be  quotes 
it  is  characterized  by  the  epithet  Af*ft' 
hf^tt  "  two-edged.  I  have  elsewhere 
made  the  observ'alion,  that  the  Scythian 
Nagarifi  was  the  frandsk  of  our  aoceaton. 
Ttamlat. 

?  Supply  i^^^artittT*^ 

ft  The  gossyjjjum,  or  cotton  plant,  was 
called  J«x*f,  Sve  Maithisf.  (jr.  Gramm. 
p.  522,  or  ftecl.  375,  2,  2d  paragraph. 

9  See  chap.  64, 


i 
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son  of  Phamaces ;    of  the  Sogdians,   Azaiies,    the   son 
Artaeus;  of  the  Ganclarians  and  Dadica?,  iVrtyphius,  the 
iil  of  Artabanus. — The  Caspians  marched,  clad  in  fur  coats  ^ 
and  carrying  bamboo  bows  of  the  country  and  cimeters 
this  manner  were  the  Ctispians  accoutred,  having  at  \\ 
head  Ariomardus,  the  brother  of  Artyphitis.     The  Sai 
were   distinguished*  by  having  dyed   garments;    they   I 
buskins  reaching  up  to  the  knee,  and  Medic  bows  and  lanoes^ 
'  The  commander  oi  the  Sarangffi  was  Plierendaies,  the 
Megabozus.    The  Pactycs  were  likewise  clothed  in  skin  1 
and  carried  bows  of  the  country  and  poniards:  at  the  h\uui 

68  these  latter  was  Artyntes,  the  son  of  Ithaniatres. — The  V 
and  Myci,  and  Paricanians,  were  equip|)ed  after  the  sajiie 
fashion  as  the  Pactyes:  their  leaders  were  Arsxunenes,  the 
son  of  Darius,  who  commanded  the  Utii  and  Myci,  anJ 
Sironiitres,  the  son  of  (Eobazus,  who  commandctl  the  Pari- 

69  canians> — ^Phe  Arabians  wore  flowing  cloaks ',  keiJt  up  h\ 
means  of  a  girdle;  they  carried  on  their  right  sides  long  dows 
Ijending  bacKwards^  ,The  Ethiopians,  wrapped  in  panther  and 
lion  sknis*,  carried  long  bows  made  out  of  branches  of  the  date 
tree,  and  not  less  than  four  cubits  in  length ;  on  these  bows 
the^  laid  small  arrows  of  bamboo,  to  the  top  of  which,  instead 
of  iron,  was  fixed  a  stone ^  sharpened  to  a  point,  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  used  to  engrave  seals ;  besides  these  they  earned 
pikes,  at  the  end  of  which  was  iixed  an  antelope's  horn, 
Drought  to  a  pointy  after  the  fa&liion  of  a  lance's  he^d ;  the] 


^  fU§c  or  rirtr^Mi  ttgniiie*  a  goat's 
•kin  witli  the  hair  or  ;  a  Ihick  cloak  or 
coat  made  of  that  maleriaK  Schneid, 
Gr.  Germ,  Ijsi. 

<  hlw^ttn  txf'rtf,  cqui valient  t4>  ufdmn 
fitfimfijftirtif  •S'ra*  l/Mr^i^trf.  A  similar 
fietitCDce  occurs  in  chap.  83.  Schweig, 
NoU  See  likewise  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Gramm. 
p.  B44,  or  iecU  564. 

*  The  leira  was  a  sort  of  upper  cover- 
ing worn  by  the  Thracians,  ana  reaching 
down  to  the  feet.  See  Xeaoph.  Anab. 
vii*  4. 

*  rmX$t>r$m.  This  word  is  generally 
i»3Cplain«d  by  "  that  might  he  braced  on 
both  Ktdes:"  I  do  not  think  that  such 
could  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus;  I 
have  DO  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  a  sort 
of  bow  frequentJy  met  with  now-a-days 
even  iii  India,  many  Bpectmens  of  which 
I  saw  some  years  ago  in  the  possession 
nf  a  young  friend  in  tbe  East  India 
aervice.  llie  bows  1  am  speaking  of, 
when  nut  to  uie.  appear  of  a  semicircular 


shape,  and  as  if  braced  for 
but  when  the  warrior  prepares  tn 
this  weapon*  be  bendi  Uie  b<rw  round  im 
an  opposite  directioQ,  by  wbic^  mesAS 
it  astunfta  quite  another  form,  and  ob- 
tains an  inmdible  etaaikity.  1  have 
lately  seen  one  of  those  bowa  for  sale  ia 
a  shop  of  this  town.     Tran^latm 

5  See  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  60$, 
or  seer.  421. 

^  This  stone  is  the  Biniris  of  Dtosco- 
rides :  ^ftl^t  xUtt  l#r;»,  f  wm$  ^^nfms  m 
lmuT»Ki»yX»^  r^ii;^iiirj.  Thia  is  oar 
emery,  «  sort  of  metallic  stone,  mod  bj 
armourers,  cutlers^  locksmiths,  glajacn> 
lapidaries,  inc.  some  of  wbom  ose  it  ia 
polishing  iron  works,  others  in  euttuif 
and  polishing  marble^  class,  «nd  pfe- 
cious  stones.  Larcher,  I  cnn..ir,.*  ^i;. 
ptm  with  some  general  dot:  1 

not  with    A/Am*!!,   because  i 

opians  cannot  have  been  the  t*aly  peopk 
who  used  emery  in  the  eiigranng  of  their 
seals,     Tranf/a(. 
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had  likewise  knotty  clubs.  When  they  went  into  battle  they 
smeared  one  half  of  their  botlies  with  whiting,  and  the  other 
with  red  lead.  The  Arabians  and  Ethiopians  residing  above 
Egypt  were  commanded  by  Arsflmes,  a  son  of  Darius  by 
Cyru»''s  daughter  Artystone;  whom  Darius' loving  mo«t  of 
all  his  wives,  had  her  image  made  of  bi?aten '  gol(j. — The  70 
Ethiopians  from  the  East  (for  there  were  two  tribes  of  Ethio- 
pians in  the  army)  were  drawn  up  with  the  Indians;  they 
were  not  different  from  the  otlier  Ethiopians  in  appearance, 
but  only  in  their  language  and  their  hair;  for  the  Ethiojjians 
of  the  East  are  stnught-haired,  whereas  those  of  Liliya  have 
hair  the  most  curly  of  all  men*:  for  the  most  part  thcac 
people  were  accoutred  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indians^  but 
they  wore  on  their  heads  the  skins  of  horses*  foreheads, 
stripped  off  together  witli  the  ears  and  mane ;  the  mane 
answered  the  purpose  of  a  crest,  while  the  ears  of  the  horses 
were  fastened  in  an  erect  positiotj ;  in  Heu  of  bucklers  they 
made  themselves  a  sort  of  armour  from  skins  of  cranes. — The  71 
Libyans  marched,  clad  in  skin  garments,  and  armed  wit!i 
pikes  scorched  by  fire^:  at  their  liead  stood  Massages,  the 
son  of  Oarizus. — The  Paphlagonians  shared  the  war,  wearing  72 
on  their  heads  platted^  helmets,  and  carrying  small  shields 
and  javelins  of  no  great  size;  besides  which  they  had  darts 
and  poniards;  on  their  feet  they  wore  bot>ts,  after  the  fashicm 
of  their  country,  reaching  up  to  the  mid-leg.  The  Ligyans, 
the  Matianians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Syri^,  fonned 
part  of  the  armament,  having  the  sanje  iiccoutrements  as  the 
i^aphlagonians :  these  Syri  ai-e  c^led  by  the  Persians  Capj>a- 
docjons.  Over  the  Paphlagonians  and  Malianians  Dot  us,  the 
son  of  Megasidrus,  was,  accordingly,  conmiauder ;  over  the 
Maryandinians,  and  Ligyans,  and  Syri,  Gobryas,  the  son  of 
Darius  by  Artystone,  commande<l. — The  Phrygians  had  very  73 
nearly  the  same  accoutrements  as  the  Paphlagonians,  the  dif- 
ference being  but  trifline.  The  Phrygians,  as  the  Mace- 
donians relate,  were  callea  Briges,  as  long  as  they  remained 
in  Europe,  and  dwelt  with   the  Macedonians;    but  having 


■MMit  of  ooi  piectt,  run  into  a  mould. 
bat  of  Mvenl  difereot  ilieeU  of  copper. 
logeilMir  wiUi  the  baininer.  This 


T  PtuMo.  iii.  17«  obscTvei.  Ih^t  the 
r  or  faruft  atatuei  were  not 


ii  IIm  OManuiig  of  ffv^nXmrH*  from  rfv^mp 
**  m  bammer,"  and  ix«i?»Jif.  Cast  atatuos 
wcfc  fint  made  at  Samos.     Trandat. 

B  Se«  Matthi«.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  664« 
or  iect,  459,  2.  063. 

9  For  the  purpose  of  hanleDtog  Ihein. 
VOL,  II. 


The  saiM  practice  is  still  resotted  to  iiy 
variottf  uncivilized  tribes,  and  is  followed 
\^  Ibia  country  for  the  purpo*r  of  hard- 
ening the  piers  of  wouUvn  bridgtl« 
wooden  potUt  suok  deep  ia  the  gromuli 
btc.     TramiUkt, 

1  According  to  XenophoQ»  Au&b.  v.  4» 
the  Paphlagoni&D  helmet  wax  of  loather. 
Probably  of   tbonga    platted    logetiier* 

^  I'he  LeucO'Syrianf. 
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passed  over  into  Asia,  they  not  only  changed  their  ootmtnr, 
iiut  likewise  their  name,  taking  that  of  Phrygians.  The 
Armenians,  being  a  colony  of  the  Phrygians,  were  equipped 
in  the  same  manner.  The  commander  of  Isoth  these  Inbes 
74  was  Artochmes,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Darius, — The 
Lydians  had  arms  l^cry  nearly  resembling  the  Greek.  These 
people  were  anciently  called  McYones,  but  changed  their  Dame, 
antl  took  their  cognomen  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys-  The 
Mysians  wore  on  their  heads  the  helmets  of  their  country; 
they  had  small  shields,  and  used  pikes  scorched  by  tire :  these 
are  a  colony  of  the  Lydians,  and  from  the  mountain  Olympus 
are  called  Oh^npieni.  Both  the  Lydians  and  Mysians  were 
headed   by    ArtapherneR,   a   son    of  that   Artaphemes   w1m> 

76  together  with  Datis  ^  invaded  Marathon, — The  Xhracians 
jomed  the  forces,  wearing  fox  skins*  on  their  heads*  and  on 
their  bodies  tunics,  over  which  they  threw  robes  of  Tarious 
colours;  on  their  feet  and  legs  they  wore  buskins  of  fawn 
skin;  besides  which  they  had  light  shields ^  javelins,  and 
small  daggers.  These  people^  after  they  had  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  took  the  name  of  Bithyuians ;  but  previously,  at 
they  themselves  state^  they  were  called  Strymonians,  as  they 
dwelt  on  the  Strymon.  Ihey  affirm,  that  they  were  expelleu 
from  their  country  by  the  Teucri  and  Mysians.  Baasaoeo, 
the  son  of  Artalianus,  commandeil  the  Thracians  of  Aain^— 

76 *^  had  small  bucklers  of  untanned  ox   hides,  and 

each  carried  two  pikes,  such  as  are  used  in  hunting  the  wolf  j 
they  wore  on  their  heads  brass  helmets;  over  these  helmets 
they  had  ox^s  ears  and  horns  of  brass,  and  likewise  crests; 
they  had  red  list  twisted  round  their  legs.     There  is  among 

77  this  people  an  oracle  of  Mars, — The  Cabeles  Ma[?onians,  like- 
wise called  Lasonii,  had  the  same  dress  as  the  Cilicians,  which 
I  will  describe  when  I  come  to  the  division  of  the  Cilicians*. 
The  Milya?  had  short  pikes,  and  their  garments  were  fastened 
with  studs;   many  of  them  carried  Lycian  boirs;    on  th«ir 


-*  Supply  >«^|  after  AXwtitiat' 
5  The  pelu  or  shield  used  by  the  light 
troopa  jjtmotig  the  Grecians  was  borrowed 
from  llie  Thracian*. 

*  This  cannot  relate  to  the  Thraciani 
of  Asia,  sxncf"  Herodotus  ha&  just  spoken 
of  their  origin,  of  their  chief,  aod  of 
their  ani}**  ll  cannot  refer  either  to  the 
Thracians  of  Europe,  who  are  mentioned 
id  chap.  1B5.  of  this  book.  I  am  there- 
fore 01  ihe  opinion  of  Corn.  Pnuw,  that 
there  is  a  hiatus  here,  and  that  we  Kavc 
not  the  name  of  the  nution  alluded  io« 


Of  that  of  the  commander.     Wts*ielin^ 
conjecturetl  that  they  were  th<  - 
l>ean»;  first,  because  that  nalioTi 
oracle  of  Mars;  secoodlvi  becjitj 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  naiii 
mentioned  in  the  text,  as  w^e  in»v  9tx  u. 
Herodotus,  i.  28.    Larchtr, 

7  1  have  followed  Schwci|^luBusa''a  in- 
terpretation* ScHnetder,  whow  exrd- 
lent  Greek  and  Gefmaa  Lexicon  eatJlJes 
his  opinions  to  respect,  it  decttlcdly  w 
the  aide  of  those  who  read  kmmmf^Mti 
"  after  the  Lycian  faahioii."   Trwidat. 

<*  See  lower  down,  cAiap.  91 . 
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beads  they  wore  helmets  made  of  tanned  skins.  The  com- 
mander over  all  these  was  Badres,  the  son  of  Hystanes. — The  78 
Moschi  wore  oti  their  heads  wooden  helmets,  and  carried 
small  shields  and  lances,  on  the  ton  of  which  were  long  ],x)int9. 
The  Tibareni,  the  Macroncs,  andf  the  Mosynoeci,  joined  the 
expedition,  equipped  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Moschi. 
These  tribes  were  drawn  up  by  the  following  commanders ; 
the  Moschi  and  Tihareni  by  Ariomardus,  the  son  of  Darius 
by  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  Cyruses  son ;  the  Macrones 
and  Mosynoeei  by  Artayctes*,  the  son  of  Cherasmis,  wlio  was 
nominated  to  the  government  of  Sestus,  on  the  Hellespont.— 
The  Mares  wore  on  their  heads  helmets  platted  after  the  79 
fashion  of  the  country  ;  they  carried  small  shields  of  leather 
and  javelins.  The  Colchians  wore  wooden  helmets  on  their 
heads,  and  carried  small  bucklers  of  raw  hide,  and  short 
spears ;  besides  which  they  were  armed  with  cutlasses.  Over 
the  Mares  and  Colchians,  Pharandapes,  the  son  of  Teaspis, 
commanded.  The  Alarodii  and  Saspeires  marched,  armed 
like  the  Colchians:  these  two  tribes  wore  commanded  by 
Masistius,  the  son  of  Siromitres* — ^The  insular  nations  from  80 
the  Erythrean  sea,  who  followed  the  army,  and  came  from 
the  islands  in  which  the  King  places  the  persons  called  trans- 
ports, had  gannents  and  arms  approaching  nearly  to  the 
Medic.  The  commander  of  these  islanders  was  JMardonius, 
the  son  of  Bagteus,  who  in  the  year  following  fell  at  the  head 
of  the  army  in  the  battle  near  Mycale  ^ 

Such  were  the  nations  who  marched  on  the  continent,  and  81 
composed  the  infantry ;  this  division  of  the  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  leaders  who  have  been  mentioned ;  it  was  they 
who  drew  them  up  in  line,  and  computed  their  numbers ;  they 
had  likewise  the  appointment  of  the  captains  of  a  thousand 
men,  and  the  commanders  of  ten  thousand  ;  the  commanders 
of  ten  thousand  nominated  those  of  one  hundred  and  of  ten. 
There  were  likewise  other  subaltern  officers  over  the  various 
squadrons  and  nations ;  but  those  I  have  mentioned  were  the 
chief  in  command. — Over  these  chiefs  and  the  whole  infantry  82 
were  placed  as  i^jenerals,  Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas, 
Tritantaechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanus,  him  who  advanced  as 
his  opinion  *,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  carry  war  against 
Greece,  Smerdomenes,  the  son  of  Otanes,  (these  two  were 
brothers^  sons  to  Darius,  and  cousins  to  Xerxes,)  Masistes, 
son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  Gergis,  son  of  Arizus,  and  Mega^ 
byzus,  son  of  Zopyrus,— These  were  generals  over  the  whole  83 


1  Sm  U.  101. 


<  See  chap.  10.  of  this  book. 
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forces,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  thousand ;  the  general 

of  these  ten  thousand  chosen  Persians  was  Hydarnes,  the  son 
of  Hydarnes.  Those  Persians  were  called  **  imraortal,^  on 
the  following  account.  Whenever  any  of  the  complemeni 
failed,  by  the  stroke  of  death  or  malady?  another  man  was 
selected ;  so  that  tliey  were  never  either  more  or  less  than 
ten  thousand.  The  Persians  of  all'  displayed  the  most 
magnificence  in  apparel,  and  at  the  same  time  were  the  best 
troops;  their  equipment  was  sucIj  as  has  been  mentioned, 
except  that  they  were  distinguished  by  the  multitude  ana 
richness  of  their  gold  ornaments*.  They  took  with  them 
close  carriages,  containing  their  concubines,  and  a  large  train 
of  attendants  magnificently  equipped:  camels  and  other  beasts 
of  burden  carried  their  provisions  separate  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  soldiers* 

84  All  those  nations  use  cavalry ;  they  did  not  however  all 
furnish  horse,  but  only  the  following.  The  Persians,  ei]uipped 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  infantry,  except  that  some  of 
their  number  wore  on  their  heads  ornaments  forged  ^  of  brass 

S5  and  iron. — There  h  a  vagrant  tribe  of  men  called  the  Sagar- 
tians,  a  Persian  nation,  and  using  the  same  language;  they 
have  however  a  costume  fashioned  between  that  of  the  Persiotas 
and  of  the  Pactyes :  these  people  furnished  eiglit  thousand 
horse;  but  they  use  no  arms,  whether  of  brass  or  of  iron, 
with  the  exception  of  daggers ;  but  use  cords  made  of  twisteil 
t hongs »  to  which  they  trust  when  they  go  to  war.  The 
following  is  the  mode  of  fighting  with  these  people:  when 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  foe,  they  throw  out  tneir  cords, 
which  have  running  nooses  at  the  end ;  whatsoever  the  ooose 
may  fall  upon,  whether  horse  or  man,  the  Sagartian  draws 
towards  him,  and  whatever  is  entangled  in  the  bonds  is  put 
to  death  *.     Such  is  tlieir  mode  of  fighting ;  and  they  were 


3  Z«i^n,hattiendeuineut«QSclimack. 
S^hmid*  Gr.  Gtrm*  La.  ^a^ijQtffim 
m^tfrm,  of  wliich  we  have  s«en  more 
thun  one  instance  in  this  list  of  the 
troops,  si^ifie«,  "to  shew  for  cooi- 
idiinder.*'  i.  e.  to  have  at  their  held,  in 
the  finX  raak. 

*  £r|ulv^l1ent  to  JCV**^  rtXX^  »«) 
uptt9^  i^r«tii  i/(tr(i«H7f  or  ^utw^itrut-  See 
1>,  1 60,  no«  e  2, 

^  One  of  the  signification!}  of  l{iX«ifvfi« 
i&,  to  work  a  pl.ile  of  metal  thiu  hy  the 
hammer  or  mallc-t.  I  have  improperly 
translated  the  woftl  in  i.  50.  This,  and 
1  fear  many  other  ovcr8it'hl&  in  the  hrsl 
l»yok,  proceed  from  my  havrng  foolmbly 


commenced  this  uudertakioe;  before  1 
had  sufficiently  determined  the  pin 
of  explanation  which  I  ought  to  adapt 
in  ill  us;  rating  this  intere^ftiog  end  pt- 
Btruclivc  historian:  indeed  it  w«i  Mt 
till  the  second  hook  was  in  the  printo'l 
h;inds  that  I  was  aware  of  the  i»- 
possihility  of  reducing  tny  work  to  floe 
volume  ;  but  lu  if^irrsij  r«  ftk  If^  ^fXf 

t>  Precisely  the  same  method  is  uvetl 
in  South  America  tu  eatch  the  honet 
and  other  cattle*  which  rove  to  tttft 
herdj  over  the  exteasive  pltios  of  ihat 
r)iiarter  of  the  world.     Tmiijiar. 
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arrayed  with  the  Persians. — The  Medic  horse  had  the  same  86 
accoutrements  as  their  troops  in  the  foot  service,  and  the 
CiBsians  as  welL  The  Inaians,  thai  were  mounted^  were 
equip|>ed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  on  foot ;  but  they  rode 
both  on  horseback  and  in  chariots ;  horses  and  onajrri '  were 
yoked  to  those  cars.  The  Bactnans  were  accoutred  hke  those 
on  foot,  and  m  were  the  Caspians.  Tlie  Libyans,  that  had 
horses^  had  also  the  same  accoutrement  as  those  on  foot ;  but 
all  these  troops  drove  chariots.  Tlie  Caspiri  and  Paricanii 
were  equipped  like  those  on  foot.  The  Arabians  liad  the 
same  apparel  as  the  infantry ;  but  they  all  rode  camels,  which 
in  fleetness  are  not  inferior  to  horses, — Those  were  the  only  87 
nations  that  furnished  cavalry :  the  number  of  the  horse 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand^  \^ithout  reckoning  the  camels 
and  chariots.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry,  accordingly,  was 
arrayed  in  si^uadroDs:  but  the  Arabians  were  stationed  in 
the  rear;  for  as  horses  cannot  endure*  the  camel,  they  were 
^aced  the  last,  in  order  the  horses  might  not  be  terrified. — 
The  captains  of  the  horse  w'ere  Armamithres  and  Tithwus,  88 
sons  of  Datis ;  their  third  colleague  in  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  Phamuches,  had  been  left  at  Sardis  ill ;  for  as  the 
troops  were  marching  out  of  that  town,  he  had  a  terrible 
accident ;  as  he  was  riding,  a  dog  ran  under  the  legs  of  the 
horse,  who,  not  j»eeing  it  coming,  was  startletl,  and  rearing  up, 
threw  his  rider.  In  constxjuence  of  this  fall  he  vomited  blood, 
and  the  disease  turned  to  a  consumption.  The  servants  imme- 
diately executed  the  orders®  of  Phamuches  with  regard  to 
ihe  horse,  and  taking  the  animal  to  the  place  where  he  had 
thrown  his  master,  cut  off  his  legs  at  the  knees^  TTius  Phar- 
nuches  was  deprived  of  his  command. 

The  number  of  the  triremes  was  twelve  hundred  and  seven:  89 
the  following  nations  furnished  them-     The  Phoenicians,  with 
the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  contributed  three  hundred :    those 
people  were  thus  equipped :    on  their  heads  they  wore  hel- 
mets, made  pretty  nearly  after  the  Greek  fashion ;  they  had 


7  Ti^e  Stay^  signifies  lit«ra.Uy,  **% 
wild  SAs,"  JLarchcr  tratxsilatei  ihe  word 
by  irtrra,  an  iaterprctaiioQ  which  I  hud 
At  fint  atloptcsd ;  but  upon  mure  ca?eful 
efK|UtrT  I  am  incliaed  to  believe  that  the 
Miitsul  here  menlioQedl  was  much  larger 
than  the  zebra,  having  iu  skin  divided 
into  black  and  wbittf  strokes,  although 


by  Ihe  Datfie  of  the  onager.  The  oaager 
vru  more  docile  and  robust,  and  coose- 
niiently  better  adapted  for  draughtj  than 
Uie  rehni.     TramLit, 

8  Herodotus  fneniions  the  same  thing, 
U  80.  CAtoels  however  are  frequently 
seen  even  in  the  northcni  itaies  of  Eu- 
rope  promcnadiag    the    streets  without 


lc»  beautifully  variegated  than  that  of    atartliiig   the   huntes ;    either  the   horie 


the  wbn.  A  ftpecimcn  of  Oie  aoimal  I 
am  Alluding;  to  was  ahewtj  some  time 
tick  at  O&ford,  in  one  of  the  travelling 
f,  where  it  wa»  distinguiahed 


ha»  changed  hi»  natture,  or  our  rcapect- 
able  author  dormit^t. 

9  4^1  UixiM.  See  Matihis,  Gr.  Grunm. 
p.  580, 0r  aect,  409,  h. 
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flax  breast-plates^  on  their  bodies,  and  carried  shields  with* 
out  iron  rims*,  and  javelins.  These  PhoenidaDs,  as  thej 
themselves  state,  dwelt  in  olden  time  on  the  Erythreean  sea; 
but  having  proceeded  upwards  from  thence,  now  inhabit  the 
sea  side  of  Syria ;  that  part  of  Syria,  as  well  as  the  whoJt 
tract  as  far  as  Egypt,  is  called  Palestine.  The  Kgyptiaxw 
furnished  two  hundred  sail :  these  people  wore  platted  helmetfl 
on  their  heads,  and  carried  convex  bucklers  with  larg«  runs, 
ship  spears,  and  large  adzes.     The  greater  part  wore  breast- 

90  plates^,  and  carried  large  cutlasses. — The  Cyprians  contributed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sail :  they  were  thus  accoutred  :  their 
kings  had  their  heads  wrapped  in  turbans;  the  rest  wore 
tunics*;  and  in  otiier  respects  had  the  same  costume  as  the 
Greeks,  The  following  are  the  nations  of  which  the  Cyphaiu 
are  composed :  some  of  them  are  sprung  from  Sahums  mod 
Athens,  others  from  Arcadia,  others  from  Ethiopia,  as  the 

91  Cyprians  themselves  represent. — The  Cilicians  contributed 
one  hundred  sail :  these  people  had  their  national  helmets  on 
their  heads,  and  carried,  instead  of  bucklers,  light  shieJdi 
made  of  untanned  ox  hide;  they  wore  woollen  tunics^,  and 
each  individual  was ^  armed  with  two  javelins  and  a  sword^ 
made  nearly  like  the  Egyptian  cutlasses ;  this  nation  was  in 
early  times  called  Hyparcha?i,  but  took  their  present  name 
from  ^  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agonor,  a  native  of  Phoenicia.  The 
Pamphylians  fumislied  thirty  sail;  they  were  accovitred  in 
Greek  armour.  These  Pamphylians  are  descendantii  of  the 
persons  cjist  out  of  Troy  at  the  same  time  with  Aniphilochus 

92  and  Calchas, — The  Lycians  contributed  fifty  sail ;  they  wi 
breast-plates  and  greaves;  they  carried  bows  of  dog-wi 
and  reed  arrows  without  wings,  and  javelins;  over  all 
wore  goats^  skins  hanging  round  their  shoulders,  and  on  their 
heads  felt  hats,  crownecl  with  wreaths  of  feathers;  they  had 
likewise  poniards  and  scythes.  The  Lycians  sprung  from 
Crete   were   once   called    Termila?,  but   have    derived    their 


1  S«e  p*  159»  note  4. 

*The  frw  was  a  sort  of  iron  hoop 
■urroundiii)^  the  shield,  and  keeping  it 
compact;  the  boss  id  the  middle^  the 
nmfit)  of  ihe  Latins,  was  called  the 
•/<f«Aif.  Defo«  translates  in  this  pas- 
Mge,  *'  shields  witbaut  boasts."     Traml, 

3  I  am  surphsed  that  lierodnlus  does 
not  describe  this  part  of  the  Egyptian 
dress,  particularly  as  he  states,  L  135, 
that  (hr  Perniaiu  had  adopted  it.    Transt, 

*  1'he  text  is  at  variance  with  eommou 
**tme.  Pauw  rorrectii  mtTi^m.  The 
ciiaru   wu   «   lort    of   Persian    turban. 


Larclier.  thinking  U  not  unlikdy  tiul 
the  Cyprians  might  have  tMirrowea  their 
head-gear  from  the  PeruAAa,  adopBilbc 
correction.     Tramlat. 

3  The  ;^i«wff,  iuniea^  or  uDiier  rtA  rf 
the  Greckl,  was  loose,  and  beiog  nade 
of  woollen,  was  cleaned  by  the  fuller : 
they  wore  no  slurts,  and  het>ce  thetr 
freniient  use  of  the  bath.     Truna/dt. 

<)S€0  Matthin,  Gr.  Gramoa.  p,  437. 
or  sect.  301,  o, 

7  See  Matlhiv.  Gr.  Grnam,  p.  991, 
or  secL  584, 


< 
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it  name  from  Lycus^  the  son  of  Pandioii,  a  native  of 
Athens. — The  Dorians  of  Asia  furnished  thirty  ships :  these  93 
people  are  sprung  from  Peloponnesus,  and  have  the  Grecian 
armour.  The  Carians  contritjuted  seventy  sail ;  they  were  in 
other  respects  equipped  Hke  the  Greeks,  but  carried  like- 
wise scythes*  and  |xjniards»  What  these  were  formerly 
called  has  been  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  the  history  K 
— The  lonians  furnished  one  hundred  vessels;  they  were  94 
accoutred  like  the  Greeks.  The  lonians,  so  lone  as  they 
inhabited  the  country  of  Peloponnesus,  now  called  Achieia, 
and  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Danaus  and  Xutlius  in  the 
peninsula,  were,  as  tlie  Greeks  relate,  called  Pclasgi  ^Egia- 
lees*;  but  they  have  taken  their  present  name  from  Ion,  the 
son  of  Xuthus. — The  islanders  furnished  seventeen  sail ;  they  95 
were  armed  like  the  Greeks.  This  race  is  likewise  Pelasgic, 
and  took  in  latter  times  the  name  of  Ionian,  by  the  same 
reason  as  the  lonians  of  the  twelve  towns  derived  from  Athens. 
The  iEolians  furnished  sixty  sail ;  they  were  eqnij)ped  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Greeks,  and  were  of  old  called  Pelasgi, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  Greeks*  Hie  Heilespontines, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Abydos ;  (for  it  was  enjoined 
by  the  King  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  to  abide  at  home* 
and  do  the  duty  of  guards  over  the  bridges;)  the  rest,  I  say, 
of  those  who  joined  the  expedition  from  the  Hellespont  fur- 
nished one  hundred  sail,  ana  were  cmiippeil  like  the  Greeks; 
tbey  are  all  colonies  of  lonians  and  Dorians. 

On  Ixiard  of  all  the  vessels  there  were  Persians,  Medes,  and  96 
Sac^,  serving  as  fighting  men.  The  Phoenicians  furnished 
the  best  sailing  ships  of  the  fleet,  and  the  Sidonians  the  best 
among  the  Phoenicians.  Over  all  these  individual  nations*  as 
^rell  as  over  those  of  their  number  that  belonged  to  the  land 
atmy,  different  native  commanders  were  appointed,  whose 
names  I  do  not  mention,  as  I  am  not  necessarily  compelled  to 
do  so  for  the  puriwse  of  history';  for  not  of  every  nation 
were  the  leadei^s  deserving  of  commemoration ;  and  io  each 
nat]oi>«  aa  many  as  the  townships  were,  so  many  were  the 


8  Th»  weapon  would  Ue  v«r^  tervice- 
Able  in  boarding  %n  enemy's  ^hip. 
l»Seei.  171. 
I  That  is  to  My»  *'of  the  SM  iborr*" 

lake  Ir  in  tbe  sense  ol  "  wjih  re>|j^t  lo," 
see  Matthw,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  886,  or 
net.  $78«  third  pan^raph.  Herodutua 
generally  takes  irr^^in  in  the  sense  of 
research  or  enquiry  j  Larcher  therefore 


tianslatu  tbe  puiwge  before  tu, 
nV-lant  point  oblige  k  faire  la  recherche 
de  lenrs  oomi,  &c.  ^i  Koi  Imng  Migwd 
to  enifttirt  into  ^h*ir  namet."  U  such 
bad  been  the  meaDing  of  tbe  hutDhou, 
he  would  have  wrtttein,  •£  ^ii^  mtmyiutif 
{{ip'i^Mt  (or  rather  l{i^;c'*')  'Wtfiiir 
ff^  rk  0lni^rm»  nbefcaft  the  c«K}4truc:- 
lioa  of  the  text  is  evidently  »tf  yof  «Miy- 

(i.  e,  mmrk)  KiyM  irr§(^im4.     TVanikl* 
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leaders.     Tliey  tHd    not   however   follow  the   expedition 
commanders,  but  on  a  par  with  the  other  tributaries  '  in 
army ;  and,  moreover,  the  generals  who  had  all  tlie  |x>w^ 
and  8uch  commanders  of  the  various  nations*  as  were   P< 

97  sians,   have   been   enumerated   by  me. — The  followin|if   w( 
conunanders  over  the  naval  armament :   Ariabignes,  the 
cif  DariuSj  Prexaspes,  the  son  of  Aspathines,  Megabazus, 
son  of  Megabates,  and  Acha?mcncs,  the  son  of  Darius, 
bigncs,  the  son  of  Darius  by  Gobryas's  daughter,  was 
mander  of  the   Ionian  and   Carian   squadron;    AchceDiei 
brother   to  Xerxes   on   both    sides,  was  commander  of  i| 
Egyptians;  the  other  two  commanded  the  rest  of  the  6< 
It  was   ascertained^  that   the   trieconters   and  peutecontc 
cercuri®  and   long  vessels  for   the  transport  of  horse,  wi 

98  collected  to  the  niunber  of  three  hundred, — Of  thost;   who 
joined   the   fleet,   the   following  were,    I   mean  next    to   tl 
admirals^    the   most   illustrious:    Tetramnestus,    the    son 
Anysas,  a  native  of  Sidon ;    Mapen,  the  son  of  Siromus, 
Tyrian ;    Merbalus,   the  son  of  Agbalus,  of  Aradis ;    Svi 
nesis,  the  son  of  Oromedon,  a  Cilician ;  and  Cybernl 
son  of    Sices,  a   Lycian ;    together  with    the  two   ( 
Gorgus,  the  son  of  Chcrsis,  and  Timonax,  the  spn  of    J  nii 
goras;    and  of  the  Carlans,  Histiieus,  the  son  of  Tymnt 
rigres,  the  son  of  Seldom  us,  and  Damasithymus,  the  son 

99  Caudaules. — Of   the    rest  of  the  commanders  of  the  line 
forbear  to  make  mention,  as  there  is  no  necessity,  exceptii 
Artemisia,  a  woman,  whose  joining  in  the  cx]Krdition    _ 
Greece  I  regard  as  a  most   wonderful  thing:    this    w*omi 
after  llie  death  of  her  husband,  taking  into  her  own  han< 
the  supreme  |xjwer,  althtiugli  she  had  a  son  grown  up,  joini 
in  the  war  from  a  motive^  of  spirit  and  valour,  when  th< 
was  no  necessity  imposed  on  her:  her  name  was  Artej 
she  was   a  daughter  of   Lygdamis;    by  extraction,  on 
fathcr^s  side,  she  was  of  Halicarnassus:;,  and  on  her  motli< 
a  Cretan.     She  commanded  the  Halicarnosseans,  the 


*  h#?iH  signifies  not  only  ^  slave,  bul 
tlie  subject  of  a  'iirrirnS'  Tlie  meaning 
11  obviouft  J  ihose  generals  whose  power 
was  acknowledgt'd  by  the  court  were  all 
PerEians  ;  each  nation,  tribe,  and  town* 
ship  had  their  owe  native  chiefs,  whose 
raok  however  was  not  acknowledged  by 
Ihe  coiiJi.     IVamLit, 

*  That  is  to  say,  in  lh«  land  service. 

*  rvuJJifrm.  \fi*n.  See  Mfttthie,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  %)31,  or  »ect.  *&4B,  5,  second 
paragraph. 

^  nr(tm*9fvJitm,  a  ve«ae1  of  burthen  of 


tliirty   oars.     r*>Ti»««vTit^iT;,   a  vessel 
burtnea  of  tiftj  oara.     mi^m»it^t  a  toit 
of  tight  crafl  peculiar  lo  the  Cypnarat. 

t  ConMniction:  *A;ri^r*i|( ')i  {^rm^- 
ftijinnfitm),  yvtaumii,  rvt  rr^rK»#«^itf«f 
ir)  ri^f  'EXX^iitt  fiiXtrrm  ^*ttvfiMA  tiftm-' 
The  Gxpre^ion.  wenufiMt  tZf^m,  is  r<:{ui' 
valeut  to  9mvf»M^*t .  heoL^  the  geiuUte  ia 
regimine.  See  MatlKi«j  Gr.  Gnavi 
p.  620,  or  sect.  373,  rVii. 

8  See  MatihiiE,  Gr.  Graiuto.  p.  91 
or  sect.  &92, 
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the  Nisyrians,  aiid  the  Calydntana,  furnishing  five  sail,  and 
displayed  the  best  ships  of  the  whole  comlnned  flu«t,  next  at 
least  to  the  Sldonians ;  and  'of  all  the  confetleratea  she  frare 
the  best  counsel  to  the  King,  llie  orif^n  of  the  tribes  which, 
as  I  have  said,  she  headed,  was,  I  aflirni<»  Dorian  ;  the  Hali- 
carnassians  being  from  Troezen,  and  the  others  from  Epi- 
^  daurus.  So  much  for  the  naval  armament. 
■  When  the  troops  had  been  numberetl,  and  were  drawn  up,  100 

P  Xerxe«  conceived  a  wish  to  go  along  the  ranks,  and  review 
them  in  uerson.  Tliis  he  did ;  and  proceeding  in  a  chariot 
along  each  individual  tril>e,  made  various  en(|uines,  which  the 
secretaries  wrote  down,  until  he  hat!  gone  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  both  of  the  horse  and  foot.  When  this  review 
had  been  completed  by  him,  the  ships  having  previously  been 
launchwi*,  Xerxes  changed  his  chariot  for  a  ^idonian  vessel, 
where  he  seated  himself  under  a  golden  awning,  and  sailed 
along  the  stems  of  the  shins,  making  enouiries  respecting 
each,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  with  the  land  forces, 
and  causing*  the  afistrers  to  be  set  down  in  wTiting.  The 
captains  taking  their  ships  about  four  hundred  plethra  from  the 
strand^  there  lay  to,  keeping  the  j>rows  in  one  line  turned  to 
the  land,  and  stationing  the  fighting  men  in  full  accoutrement 
as  if  for  battle.  The  King  then  sailing  between  the  stems  of 
the  fihips  and  the  shore  reviewed  tlie  fleet. 

When  he  had  thus  smiled  along  the  fleet,  and  had  dis- 101 
embfirked  from  the  vessel,  he  sent  for  Demaratu.s,  the  son  of 
Ariston^  who  followed  him  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
Having  called  this  individual  into  his  presence,  he  put  the 
following  question  to  him :  *'  Demaratus,  it  is  now  my  plea«- 
*.*  sure  to  ask  of  thee  some  questions,  which  I  wish  io  be 
**  answered.  Thou  art  a  Grecian,  and,  as  I  understand  not 
**  only  from  thyself,  but  from  the  rest  of  thy  countrymen 
••  wfio  have  come  into  my  presence,  thou  belongest  to  a  city 
**  both  the  largest  and  the  strongest*.  Now,  tnerefore,  teJi 
**  me  this,  whether  the  Greeks  will  dare^  to  raise  their  hands 
**  against  me.  For,  as  I  conceive,  not  only  were  all  the 
*'  Greeks,  but  even  were  the  rest  of  the  nations  dwelling 
*•  towards  the  west  to  be  collected  *  in  one  body,  they  would 


^J  We  have  teen  higher  up,  c.  dO| 
ihAt  the  %esael»  had  been  hauled  oq  dry 
l;u»U ;  hero  they  ure  tet  afloAt  Bgaiih 
TUa  Jirst  operation  was  called  •rt^Mr« 
r^  M*f ,  the  second  »mhkMifiiu,    Ijtrchrc 

1  See  IV]atthir«  Gr.  Gtamoit  p.  715. 
or  sect.  492.  c. 

3  Matthia?,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  6^,  or 
VOL,  If. 


lecl.  463. 

s  #«^iN«cwi  (titfraUv,  |mnev«ra)  i»- 
rmu^fUHi.  See  Malthi»,  Gr.  GraouD. 
p.  83a.  or  sect.  •549,  7. 

*  i/  with  the  optniive,  as  the  pmnb«> 
are  hy^wthi  tical ;  and  mV«  indicative  in 
the  cooclniion.  Se»  Matthir,  Gr.  Gram, 
f>,  783,  or  wet.  S'H,  3. 
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**  not  be  strong  enough  to  abide  my  onset,  unless  they  wenc 
*'  united  in  one  body.  I  wish,  however,  to  learn  frotn  thyself 
**  also,  what  thou  sayest  concerning  these  matters.**  Such  was 
tile  question  put  by  the  King :  and  Demaratus  sard  in  reply, 
"  Sire,  whether  shall  I  fullow,  truth  or  thy  gratification,  in 
**  my  answer  to  thee  ?'^  The  King  bade  him  speak  tlie  truth, 
promising  that  he  should  not  be  less  favourable  in  his  sight 
102  than  he  was  before, — When  Demaratus  had  received  Lnat 
promise,  he  spoke  as  follows;  **  Sire,  since  thou  wilt  abso- 
**  lutely  have  me  speak  the  truth,  and  to  answer  in  such  i| 


manner  thai  X  may  not  hereafter  be  convicted  by  thee 
having  spoken  falsely,  /  wUl  ottey^:  poverty  from  the  carli 
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**  period  has  constantly  been  the  foster-sister^  of  Greece ;  but 
**  virtue  is  an  acquired  friend,  the  daughter  of  ^  wisdom  and 
"  firm  laws ;    with  her  help  Greece  wards  off  both   poverty 
**  and  thraldom*     I  certainly  give  praise  to  all  the  Grec* 
**  who  dwell  around  those  Doric  lands ;    hut   I   will  m 
*'  these  observations,  not,  in  reference  to  all,  but  only  to 
**  Lacedaemonians :  in  the  first  place,  /  dare  affirm^  they 
*'  in  no  case  ^  hearken  to  thy  proposals,  bringing  slavery 
**  Greece;  and  again,  that  they  will  meet  thee  in  battle,  ai^     ' 
*'  that,  even   were  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  side  w  ~ 
"  thee.      In  regard  to*  their  numbers,  ask  not  how  m 
"  are  the  men  ready  to  act  in  this  manner;  for  were  they 
"  to  muster  for  battle  a  thousand,  or  more,  or  even  less,  still 
103  "  they   would  fight   thee.^ — Xerxes,  hearing  this,    lattghcd» 
and  said,  "  Demaratus,  what  a  speech  hast  thou  uttered,  that 
**  one  thousand  men  would  fight  with  such  an  anny  as  this^ 
**  Come,  tell  me,  dost  thou  not  say  thou  wast  king  over  th 
**  men  ?    wouldest  diou   then   forthwith   engage  against 


verty 

i 

wi^^H 


3  CoTiBlruction :  Wiitn  wmtrm  /»(  »t* 
Xtim  iiX9inti^1t«ix,in*mrim,  vaZ^m  \iytrr» 
(equivalent  to  as]  Twra  xiyut)  «■•  [fat 

turi  etS,  {lymt  Xm^  ri^i).  In  which  1 
take  rrr  to  iLnnd  for  the  peraonai  pro- 
noun iy«.  ]\latthi«i,  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  704, 
or  *eci.  487.  3,  Va]ckenaer  consmjea 
dtffereally :  IruiJi  ftt  ^tavVw  xiynra 
mtXiyut    AXuMf    j^^nrm^m,    (Jlt|a»)    r« 

#iw  aXdiriTCi.  "Since  ihou  bidue«t  me 
in  my  answer  on  this  subject  to  follow 
truth,  I  will  sav  those  things,  which  no 
one  saving  will  hereafter  be  convicted 
of  faltcnood  by  thee."  This  construction, 
however,  do«f  not  agree  with  the  punc- 
tuauon  of  Mes»n.  Schweigbasusex  and 


Gaisford,  who  place  the  coroma 
ruurm  Xiytt^-u*     Tranktal, 

fi  Matthi««  Or.  Gremm.  p*  55^ 
8CCU  397»  a. 

7  I  have  endeavoured  to  transfer 
Ehglifth  the  oppositioD  in  the  text 
twccn  ti*rf^tf*i  and  l^m»T9§*  the  \\\ 
translation  is.  "  poverty  U  a  fellow 
ling  ( i-  €.  i*  inherent  to)  of  Greece ; 
virtue  is  acquired,  having  been 
plished  by."  he. 

n  Malthue^  Qk  Gramm.  p.  867«  ar 
sect.  659,  e. 

9  fv«  Uvt  Um  Ji4r),  "  by  no  tMZta^ 
in  no  case."  See  JSIaitUw,  Gr.  Gramn. 
p.  699,  or  sect.  48*2,  o/>».  2. 

1  Sec  Matthic^  Gu  GiUBm*  ^  U». 
or  sect.  320,  3.  
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*'  men  ?  And  yet  if  all  your  population  *  is  such  as  thou 
**  re|)rcscntcst,  thou  thyself,  accortlmg  to  your  laws,  being 
**  their  king*,  shouldcst  be  abJe  to  withstand  at  least  the 
**  double;  for  if  each  of  the  citizens  is  a  match  for  ten  men 
^  of  thi^  army,  I  require  at  least  that  thou  shouldcst  be  a 
"  match  for  twenty  ;  and  thus  the  observation  made  by  thee 
^'  would  be  founcfed ;  but  if,  being  similar  to  thee,  and  in 
**  stature  the  same  as  thyself  and  tliosc  of  the  Grecians  who 
**  are  wont  to  come  into  my  presence,  you  Greeks  boast  o( 
**  such  power,  look  to  it*,  is  not  the  speech  thou  hast  uttered 
**  an  idle ^  vaunt?  For,  come,  let  us  confine  ourselves  only 
"  to  the  utmost  verge  of  probability*;  how  could  a  thousaodf, 
**  or  even  ten  thousand,  or  even  fifty  thousand  men,  suppot- 
**  ing  them  at  least  all  free  alike,  ana  not  ruled  by  one,  now 
**  could  they,  I  say,  withstand  such  a  vast  army  as  tliis;  for, 
**  supposing  them  to  be  five  thousand,  we  are  more  than  a 
**  thousand  to  every  one"'.  Certainly  were  they,  after  our 
**  custum,  governed  by  one  sovereign,  they  might,  out  of  fear 
*'  of  him,  acquire  a  courage  superior  to  their  nature,  and, 
*'  although  inferior  in  num^r,  compelled  by  the  lash,  they 
•'  mi/^ht  march  against  superior  forces ;  but,  abandoned  to 
*'  their  own  free  will,  they  will  do  neither  of  those  things. 
**  For  my  part,  I  conceive,  that  even  were  they  equal  in 
'*  numbers,  the  Greeks  could  with  difficulty  stand  against  the 
*'  Persians  alone ;  for  the  valour  wluch  thou  mentioncst  exists 
*'  among  us,  though  not  often  nvet  with*;  for  there  arc  some 
*'  Persians  belonging  to  my  body  guard  ^,  who  would  not 
**  refuse  to  engage  with  three  Greeks  at  a  time ;  as  thou  hast 
**  not  made  trial  of  those  men,  thou  speakest  many  trifles.^ 
To  this  Demaratus  made  answer :  "  Sire,  from  the  first  1  10-t 
*'  knew,  that  by  following  truth  I  should  say  things  offensive 
**  to  thee ;  but  as  thou  didst  compel  me  to  speak  nothing  but 


t  «4  v«Ai«vftivj  '*  the  citizeos  {ir*>Jrm) 
collectively  considered  as  »  bodj." 
MAtthia,  Gr.  Gnunno.  p.  392»  or  mtA, 
267,  a. 

*  Conoemiiig  the  power  of  the  uticle 
in  appontioti^  see  Matthie»  Gr.  Ciaxam. 
p.  40a.  or  iect.  274. 

4  Vide  nefuerit  osieiiUtto»  i.  e.  vereor. 
Maithiie.  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 769,  or  eeet* 
618,  last  paragraph.  • 

^  /tdrnf,  tiie  adverb  iaAtrad  of  (ho 
adjeclivr.  Mattliio?^  Ur.  Grainm.f.933. 
or  ioct.  604. 

*  f ifi  Urn  wmrrl  r^  »mUt,  •'  age.  vide- 
amuft  probaUili  <jua<^ue  ratiooe  ftitii  I'ffici 


7  The  preposition  wtfi  it  used  in  rather 
an  extraordinary  sense  instead  of  «^  or 
wfil.  Matthiv.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  6^,  or 
atct.  4^4.  Perhapa  the  aeoaa  ui,  "we 
are  more  than  a  thousand  to  encompau 
every  one."     See  Schwei^.  Not. 

H'ln  the  Greek.  **h  ts  however  not 
Sequent,  but  rare." 

y  m*xft»^it*t  aod  ^t^f^cH  aigllify, 
UleraJly«  *'a  laoce  or  spear  bcarcr»  i.  t* 
a  soldier  armed  with  a  lance."  As  the 
body  goard  of  the  Kiog  of  Persia  and 
other  aovereigoi  were  armod  with  lanceg, 
the  two  words  are  often  u$e>J  lo  the  seota 
of  body  ^uard.  6cAn«tdU  (*r.  Gtrm. 
Let. 
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**  the  truth,  I  liave  told  the  facttt  pertaining  to  the  S| 
"  although  thou  thyself  art  fully  convincetl  how  acariy 
"  must  now  ^  love  the  people,  who,  after  depri>"ing  me  of  mj 
**  paternal  honour  and  office,  have  made  me  a  fugitive, 
**  out  a  country ;  while  thy  father  received  rae,  and  gave 
"  a  fortune  and  a  house :  now  it  is  not  likely  that  any  pni- 
**  dent  man  should  reject  that  benevolence  of  which  ne  ha* 
**  experienced  the  crffects*  but  rather  that  he  should  i^reatly 
**  cherish  it.  I  do  not  myself  pretend  to  be  able  to  eii| 
*'  with  ten  men,  or  even  with  two;  indeed  1  would 
**  willingly  fight  hand  to  hand  with  one;  still  was  there 
**  necessity,  or  did  some  great  danger  provoke  me,  1  woi 
**  without  hesitation  Hght  with  one  of  thof;e  men  who  say  that 
<*  they  are  each  a  match  for  three  Greeks*.  So  likewise 
"  Laoed«enioniaus,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  are  inferior  to 
"  men ;  but  when  collected  they  are  tlie  most  valiant  of 
"  for  though  they  are  free,  they  are  not  wholly  indcpei 
"  since  there  is  a  master  over  them,  the  law,  which  thej 
^  "much  more  even  than  thy  subjects  do  thee;  hen< 
**  perform  whatever  it  may  command ;  and  that  comi 
**  ever  the  same  thing,  forbidding  them  to  fly  from  hoXi 
"  beforci  any  multitude  of  men,  but  abiding*  in  their  ranks 
"  to  conquer  or  die.  If  in  saying  this  I  appear  to  thee 
**  speak  trifles,  I  will  henceforward  on  other  matters  [rc^i 
"  ing  t!»e  Spartans]  hold  my  peace ;  I  have  spoken  n( 
'^  through  compulsion.  Nevertheless  may  eventa,  my  loi 
'*  befal  thee  to  thy  wish/^ 

105      Such   was    the   reply  of  Demaratus:    Xerxes  Inir^t    w 
laughter,  and  wathout  harbouring  any  pasjiion,  dismissed  h 
kindly,     Xerxes  having  had  this  conversation  with  hii 
apjx)inted   Mascames,   the  son   of   Megadostcs,   govei 
Boriscus*,   after   previously   dejx»sing    the    person    n'ho 
been  placed  there  oy  Darius,  marchecl  his  army  away  throui 

lOCJ  Thrace,  against    Greece. — Mascamcs,  whom   he   left    at  tl 
place,  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that   he  was 
only  person  to  whom  Xerxes  was  wont  to  send  gifts,  hai 
surpassed  in  valour  all  the  governors  whom  either  he  hims 
or  nis  father  Darius  had  appointed.     He  sent  him  pre^ots 


1  The  sentence  i.v  ironical,  its  m 
•r4lt,  "jtttt  now;'*  see  Matthi«,  Gr, 
Grarotn.  p.68i,  or  sect.  471,  9.  Irr^^)^, 
perfect  middle  in  a  trainsiitive  sense, 
Mtttthitt,  Gr.  Gmmm,  p.  716,  or  sect. 
494. 

s  *7  Y«a#r*f ,  Manhi»,  Gr.  Gramm. 
p,  437.  or&€ct.  301 »  ab%, 

*  Supply  %%%3kmn  before  ^itttrcf,  the 


rewoh  of  which  ti  tlatod  in  Mattkis^ 
Gr.  GraxDin.  p.  804,  or  sect*  534. 

4  l>  r«  Amrm»0  r«4rw4  *'tn  this  Dck 
riactu :"  the  demonstratrve  urowMm  M^ 
fers  the  reader  to  c.  A9»  where  ibo  di> 
gressiou  respecting  the  Dumber  of  iht 
troops,  their  acoputretneotSv  Ace*  cam- 
mences.    See  Schweig,  Not. 
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every   year,  as  did  also   Xcrxes's  son,  Artaxerxcs,  to  the 

descendants  of  MascajiU's*  For  even  previously  to  tliis  expe- 
dition, governors  had  b^en  appointed  in  all  parts  of  Thrace 
and  the  Hellespont;  all  of  whom,  accordingly,  excepting  the 
governor  of  Doriscus,  were,  subsequently  to  this  invasion, 
driven  by  the  Greeks  out  of  Thrace  and  the  Hellesixint^ 
But  none  could  drive  out  Mascjimes,  the  governor  of  Doris- 
cus%  all>eit  many  made  the  attempt — §?  those  who  were  107 
ejected  by  the  Greeks,  King  Xerxes  conceived  that  not  one 
had  shewn  himself  a  man  of  courage,  witii  the  exception  of 
Boges  alone,  who  was  governor  of  Eion^.  This  latter  he 
never  ceased  to  praise,  and  honoured  highly  his  surviving 
sons,  who  were  in  Persia*.  And  in  truth  Boges  was  deserv- 
ing of  great  commendation ;  for  when  he  was  besieged  by  the 
Ataenians,  and  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  although  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  uuitting  the  fort  by  capitulation,  and  re- 
turning into  Asia,  lie  would  not  do  so,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  by  the  King  to  have  saved  his  life  through  cowardice  ; 
but  lie  held  out  to  the  last,  and  when  there  were  no  longer 
any  provisions  in  tlie  place,  he  collected  a  large  pyre,  and 
putting  to  death  his  children,  his  wife,  his  concubines,  and  his 
domestics,  cast  them  into  the  fire.  After  which  he  scattered 
over  the  ramparts  in  the  Strymoa  all  the  gold  and  silver  in 
the  town  :  having  done  this,  he  threw  himself  into  the  flames. 
Consequently  this  individual  is  with  justice  commended  even 
to  tlie  present  times  by  the  Persians. 

Xerxes  advanced  from  Doriscus  against  Greece;  and  uni- 108 
formly  compelled  such  nations  as  he  fell  in  with  to  join  the 
army :  for,  a»  has  been  previously  shewn  by  me  ^,  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Thessaly  had  been  enslaved,  and  was  tri- 
butary to  the  King,  Megabazus,  and  subsccpiently  Mardo^ 
nius,  having  subdued  it.  In  his  march  from  Doriscus,  he 
first  passed  the  Samolhracian  forts,  the  last  of  which  towards 
the  west  is  a  city  called  Mesambria;  adjoining  to  which  is 
Slryme,  a  city  or  the  Thasians;  midway  between  those  two 
places  Hows  the  river  Lissus,  which  at  this  period  was  not 
sufltcieot  to  furnish  water  to  Xcrxes's  army,  but  failed,  [Phis 
quarter  was  anciently  called  Galhuca,  but  now  bears  the  name 


^  T  take  In  d^nlaitr  to  be  governed  by 
l|a#tAirc*.  'i'he  words,  «t  rt  U  €f^ntmii$ 
mau  9^  *£XA*trr/v«tf,  way  Kowevec 
mean,  "bolh  those  of  llirAce  and  tho»c 
of  the  HellespoBt."  See  Matthic,  Gr. 
GmsTn,  p.  396,  or  sect.  270,  a. 

•  rh  l»  A«{iV»f ,  "  Ihe  Doriscwii  ga- 
%*rimr.*'     Mtttbis,  Gr.  Grainin.  p.  396, 


or  iccl,  270. 

7  rh  W  *H4l»#f  *  S«e  tke  two  preced- 
ing DOtCA. 

^  He  adds  in  Pmin^  tiecftuse  Doges 
killed  those  of  bis  children  who  were 
ihut  up  with  him  in  the  place.     Larrker. 

9  Sec  V.  12,  15.  vi.  43,  44,  46, 
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of  Brlnntica.    This  territory,  however,  in  Btrict  right,  bcU 

109  also  to  the  Ciconians^. — After  crossing  the  bed  of  the  nver 
Lissus^  which  had  been  thus  dried  up*,  he  passed  by  tlie_fi>^ 
lowing  Grecian  towns;  Marunea,  Dicjea,  Abdera. 
places  be  accordingly  passed,  and  likewise  along  the  followi 
celebrated  lakes;  tlie  Isinaris,  l}4ng  between  Maronea 
Sirynie ;  the  Bistonis,  near  Dicsea,  into  which  two  ri' 
discharge  their  wjrters,  tlie  Traures  and  Conipsatus*  Ni 
Abdera  Xerxes  did  not  pass  by  any  celebrated  lake, 
crossed  the  river  Nestus,  flowing  down  to  the  sea.  C< 
linuing  hits  march  beyond  those  countries,  he  passed  by  otl 
continental  places ;  near  one  of  which  \s  a  lake  almost  thii 
stades  in  circuit,  well  stored  with  fish,  and  exciessi%'4 
brackish ;  this  lake  the  sumpter  beasts  alone  dried  up,  wN 
watered  there.  The  name  of  the  town  is  Pistyrus.  Thc>c 
maritime  and  «ircH?k  cities,  accordingly,  he  passed  by,  leaving 

110  thcui   on  the  left. — The  nations  of    fhrace,  through  whole 
territory  he  took   his  road,  are  these;    the  Pfeti,   Cii 
Bistoncs,  Sapijei,  Dcrsa^i,  Edoni,  Satree,     Of  these,  such 
inhabited  on  the  sear  shore  followed  the  King  on  sbip 
those,  enumerated  by  me,  dwelling  inland,  were  compeHed 

111  to  join  in  his  land  forces,  excepting  the  Satrae. — The  Sal 
were  never  subjected  to  any  one  man,  as  far  as  we  know 
but  have  down  to  my  time  been  tlic  only  tribe  of  the  Thi 
cians  that  always  remained  free;  in  trntli,  these  people  Hi 
on  lofty  mountains,  covered  w^th  all  bnds  of  trees,  and  wf 
snow ;  they  are  hkewise  valiant  in  matters  of  war.     This 
the  nation  that  possesses  the  oracle  of  Bacchus;  the  slii 
is  on  the  top  of  the  highest  range  of  their  mountains. 
Bessi  are  the  interpreters  of  the  oracles  of  the  temple  am< 
the  Satrffi^;  and  the  person  who  pronounces  theiti  is  a  womi 
as  at  Delphi ;  neither  are  the  oracles  more  perplexed  *  th 

112  in  the  latter  place. — Xerxes  having  passed  the  above^m* 
tioned  country,  marched  afterwards  ny   the  castlt?s  of 
Pieres,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  Phagres,  and  the  otl 
that  of  Fergamus,     He  accordingly  took  his  road  just  alt 
those  two  places,  leaving  on  the  right  hand  mount  Pan^ 
whicli   is   lofty    and   extensive;    there   ai*e   gold    and    sih 


i  Cf,  chap.  69, 110. 

^  »i  T^^wriMrrtr.  The  iateroretars  of 
the  will  of  the  gcnls ;  those  who  wnle 
down,  anihHiTice.  and  promulg^ate  the 
oracles  which    the    pheikte^A    has   pro- 


nounced.    Lart^,    0*   ^»3mrti 
equivalent  to  m  vftpmrmi .  uiccaa»l 

tion,  however,  u  tiot  vciy  clear, 

it  Uiuuld  be  $t  w^tp^ra*  (Itrtf  <♦«  /»« 

See  Schwetg.  Mot. 

*  v4iA<X^«{i»  muiit  be  oon&tru«<l  S4J 
adverb  after  Xii^*'^'**' 
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mines  in  that  raDge,  Bome  of  which  the  Picres  and  Odonianti 
work,  hut  the  great ef  part  of  them  are  possessed  by  the  Satra?, 
— Having  crossed  through  the  nations  inhabiting  higher  up  113 
to  the  north  of  the  Fanga?us,  namely,  the  Paeonians,  Doberes,  ' 
and  Pieoplne,  he  pursued  his  mareb  westward,  till  he  came 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  to  the  city  of  Eion*  over 
which  Boge9,  of  whom  I  have  but  just  now  made  mention, 
bcnng  still  aUve,  was  governor.  'Ihis  land  around  mount 
Pangeus  is  called  Phyllis ;  it  stretches  westward  to  the  bank 
of  the  rivejT  Angites,  which  falb  into  the  Str)^mon ;  southward 
it  stretches  to  the  Strymon  itself,  in  whose  honour  the  magi 
performed  service,  sacriticing  white  horses*. — Having  per- 114 
formed  those,  and  many  other  magic  ceremonies  besides,  to 
the  river,  they  proceeded  by  the  Nine  Ways  in  Edonia,  over 
the  bridges  which  they  found  thrown  across  the  Strymon. 
\Vhcn  they  heard  that  the  place  was  called  the  Nine  Ways, 
they  there  buried  alive  that  number  of  the  sons  and  vir^n 
daughters  of  the  natives.  It  is  a  Persian  usage  to  bury  alive; 
for  I  understand  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes,  in  her 
old  age,  buried  fourteen  sons  of  ilbistrious  Persians  on  her 
own  behalf®,  in  order  to  shew  her  gratitude  to  the  deity  said 
to  be  under  ground. 

When  the  army  advanced  from  the  Strymon*  they  found  to  ^1^ 
the  west  a  shore,  where  they  passed  by  Argilus,  a  Grecian 
town^,  situate  in  that  quarter;  this  territory,  as  well  as  that 
higher  up,  is  called  Bisidtia.  From  thence,  having  on  their 
left  hand  the  bay  near  ^  the  temple  of  Neptune,  they  marched 
athwart  a  plain  called  Syleuui,  and  passing  by  Stagirura,  a 
Grecian  town,  reached  Acanthus;  taking  with  them  each  of 
the  above  nations,  and  of  those  residing  around  mount  Pan- 
geeus,  together  with  the  others  I  have  before  enumerated*; 
those  who  dwelt  near  the  sea,  they  made  to  serve  a1>oard  the 
fleet ;  those  above  the  sea,  they  made  to  follow  on  foot.  This 
line  of  country,  by  which  Xerxes  marched  his  forces,  the 
Thracians  never  disturb  nor  sow,  but  venerate  greatly,  down 
to  my  time. — When  the  army  was  come  to  Acanthus,  the  116 
Persian  King  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  prepare  a  feast 


*  Scbwrif^bvuficr,  in  ha  Le»,  Herod.  ca«  ww  taken  tlial  ihe  Llood  thould  do4 

•oppreaws  iht  trorama  after  ItuiXXtfurr*,  con  laminate  the  water. 

■ind  givw  ibe    following  cooslniction :  ^  v*if   i*w4^,      See    MaUlu»»    Gr. 

tmmxCflmr$  •«'  ^yv  gfmlavtti    7«Y««f  Gramm.  p.  B95,  or  iect.5dt2. 

X4««#vi  If  r«»  «>Ttt^r«  "  sacrtliciiDE;  wbite  7  Matthiai,  Gr,  Gr«mii).  p.  6i7t  or 

bortes   to  that  their  blood  tniym  How  sect.  429,  4. 

toto  the  river.''     Larcher  on  the  other  *  Mrf^Uhiv,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  896,  or 

hand  aiwru,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  »ect.  581. 

ibat  in  ttieae  ceremonks  the    gre^ttift  9  S«e  chap,  1%,  11U>  &c. 


for  hmi  ^  and  presented  tliem  with  a  Medic  dross,  and  gavt 
them  praise,  seeing  that  they  were  ardent  for  the  war,  aod 

117  hearing  the  details  of  the  excavation*. — While  Xerxes  was  at 
Aciinthiis,  it  hap]>ened  that  the  superintendent  of  the  canal, 
Artacha^cs,  died  of  disease ;  he  was  mueh  respected  by  ike 
King)  and  was  of  the  race  of  the  Acha^menidse,  and  in  stature 
the  tallest  of  the  Persians,  for  he  wanted  but  four  digits  of 
being  five  royal  cubits  high ;  he  was  likewise  stronger  in  vcnoe 
than  any  other  man :  so  that  ^  Xerxes,  much  afflicted  by  lui 
loss,  caused  him  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  and  buried  wiiJi 
great  ]x>mp;  and  the  whole  army  raised  a  burrow  on  hit 
grave.  To  this  Artacha?es  the  Acanthians,  in  obedience  to 
an  oracle,  perform  ceremonies,  as  to  a  hero,  invoking  hi* 
name.     King  Xerxes,  accordingly,  was  much  affected  at  the 

118  death  of  Artacha^es. — Those  of  the  Grecian  nations  who  re- 
ceived the  army,  and  furnished  entertainments  for  Xerxes,  were 
driven  to  extreme  distress*;  so  much  so,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  forsake  their  homes  ^:  for  Antipater,  the  son  of 
Orges,  a  most  respectable  citizen  ®,  having  oeen  selected  (ot 
the  purpose  by  the  Thasians,  when,  in  the  name  of  ^  their 
continental  towns,  they  received  and  feasted  Xerxes  and  his 
army,  proved  that  four  hundred  talents  of  silver  had  been 

Unexpended  in  the  banquet. — And  nearly  to  the  eame  antouac 
was  the  account  given  m  by  the  presidents  in  the  other  places; 
for  the  entertainment,  which,  it  must  be  remembered*,  was  or- 
deretl  long  beforehand,  and  prepared  with  much  care*,  w«sof 
the  following  nature.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  heralds  proclaiming  aroimd  the  King's  orders,  the  citiicm 
divided  among  themselves  the  com  that  was  in  the  towns,  and 
all  were  busy  for  several  months  in  making  wheat  wad  Iwirley 
flour*;  in  the  second  place,  they  fattened  cattle,  searching  for 


t  I  have  followed  Schweighasiwcr's 
ioiexpreUtion :  "cdixil,  {^^l  tmixll,)  «is, 
8«  hosDitio  illorutn  esie  usuruin."  Schu\ 
Ijex.  Herod.  Vaickenacr's  explanation 
is  very  differunt :  '*  atque  in  atnicorum 
jiuftit  hospit unique  numcnim  rcferri/' 
Larchcr  follows  V  alckcnacr. 

9  ««]  4-0  t^vyftat  inevttr,  cquivalenl:,  it 
seemSt  to  ««)  «rif]  r«v  i(vy>ftaT»f  liAtuMr, 
"And  heariDg  the  particulars  of  the 
ciccavation."  There  «eeros,  however,  lo 
be  somethiog  omitted  to  the  text ;  for 
instance,  fitrfirli  iTraj* 

3  Jrrt  St^i«  .  ■  .  ii^tu.  See  Mat- 
ihiie,  Gf,  Gramm-  p.  82*i.  or  seel.  543. 

*  See  Matthia,  Gr.  Gramin,  p.  643, 
OT  Mct  44*J,  3. 

^  *J*hat  \m  to  i«y^  that  their  misery 


compelled  them  to  go  aiu!  seek  Ukeirfar^ 
tunes  ebe where.     Larther, 

^  Constructioa :  av^  'i*m^t4f  ^jmi  «• 
fAiXifT»  {Ititif^},  See  Matthi*,  Qt. 
Gramin.  p,  4'i2,  or  sect.  289. 

7  v«4(,  •'  on  the  behalf  of.'*  Mtdm, 
Or.  Gramm.  p.  894. 

B  I  have  eiideavoured  to  ex{kreB  ik 
«T«  of  the  text,  which  serve«  lo 
for  the  niagDificeQce  of  the 

adparata."  Sekweig,  Vm.  LdH,  Aaethv 
translation  might  be  giv<9i»  mott  Ml- 
able,  I  think,  to  the  context :  *«  atid  hdkl 
frV  them  {the  difrrfnt  natitm*)  Vn  bt  d 
great  importance/'     Traml^i. 

1  The  flour  of  the  Greeks  was  m»4» 
by  hand  tnilJs»  eonuatiag  of  a  rmticate^ 
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the  best  that  cciuld  be  purchased  *,  and  fed  land  and  water 
fowl  in  houses  and  ponds,  for  the  feasting  of  the  aruiy  ;  in 
the  tlurd  place,  they  prepared  ^Id  and  silver  cups  and  ves- 
sels to  hold  the  wine  and  water  ^,  together  with  all  the  other 
things  which  are  placed  on  the  table :  the  above  preparations 
were  accordingly  made  for  the  King  himself  and  those  who 
«at  at  his  table ;  for  the  rest  of  the  troops  no  other  prepara- 
tions were  made  beyond  the  contingency  of  provisioni*  imposed 
on  each  country.  Wherever  the  army  came,  there  was  a  tent 
ready  pitched,  in  which  Xerxes  hin»self  took  up  his  abode, 
wln'Ie  the  rest  of  the  troops  remained  in  the  open  air.  When 
the  hour  of  supper  was  ai  hand,  those  who  received  the  King 
were  full  of  busmess ;  but  the  guests,  when,  after  eating  their 
fill,  they  had  passed  the  night  in  the  place,  wTenched  up  the 
tent  the  foilowing  morning,  and  taking  away  every  thing  that 
could  be  moved,  so  departed,  leaving  nothing  behind  them,  but 
carrying  away  all, — On  this  occasion  a  witty  remark  was  made  ISO 
by  Megacreon,  an  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  who  advised  his 
fellow-citizens, "  that  all  the  jxipulation,  both  men  and  women, 
**  should  go  to  their  temples,  sit  down  as  suppliants  of  the 
*♦  gods,  lieseeching  that  for  the  future  they  would  still  remove 
•*  one  half  of  the  calamities  that  threatened  tht-ir  country ; 
**  that  in  respect  to  what  was  gone  by  they  were  greatly 
'*  indebted  to  them,  that  King  Xerxes  was  not  in  the  custom 
**  of  taking  food  twice  every  day  ;  forbad  commands  been  given 
**  to  the  people  of  Abdera  to  prepare  a  dinner  in  a  similar 
**  manner  to  the  supper,  they  must  either  have  not  awaited 
'*  the  arriva!  of  Xerxes,  or  if  they  had  awaited  him,  have 
"  been  ground  down  most  miserably  of  all  men*'"  The  different 
nations,  accordingly,  though  much  oppressed,  yet  executed  the 
order  imposed  on  them. 

At  Acanthus  Xerxes  dismissed  from  his  presence  the  fleet  121 
on  their  voyage,  with  oi*ders  to  the  admirals  to  lay  to  with 
their  ships  at  Therma;  /  mean  the  Thcrma  situate  on  the 
Thermiean  gulf,  and  from  which  that  bay  has  its  name :  for 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  shortest  way  by  that  town* 
For  from  Doriscus  as  far  as  Acanthus  the  troops  had  per- 
formed their  march  in  the  following  order.  Xerxes,  having 
divided  all  the  land  forces  into  three  bodies  ^,  gave  orders  to 


cone  of  hard  itone,  with  a  tort  of  move- 
aibte  cap  of  the  same  malerial ;  th«  frain 
wmx  Dilaccd  between  the  two  stoo^, 
tntl  the  upper  one  was  driven  round 
bjr  means  of  two  lever*.  One  of  these 
mills,  of  ver7  high  antiouity,  is  slill  to 
be  ceen  at  Leucadia  (hoa.  Sia.  MBuni)i 
others  of  the  same  kind  have  likvwise 
VOL.  II. 


been  found  in  the  Neapolitan  excavations 
at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.     Tramtat. 

S  Construction  t  lltvtLrmnrtt  rh  mdK- 
JUrr«  (ifri)  riftnt,  '*  foi  money,*' 

^  Craters ;  see  p.  254,  nolt  4,  of  the 
first  volarae  of  this  work, 

*  See  Mauhia*.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  569, 
or  sect,  413,  tbt,  4,  nath  paragraph.  The 
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one  of  them  to  take,  together  with  the  fleet,  the  road 
the  sea  shore ;  over  this  division,  accordingly,  Mardoniua 
Masistes  were  cnmmanders;  another  of  the  three  divisions 
proceeded  on  their  marcli  inland,  commanded  by  Tritan- 
tiechmes  and  Gergis ;  while  the  third  body,  with  irhich  was 
Xerxes  himself,  marched  midway  between  the   two   others, 

122  and   had   for   leaders   Snierdomenes  and  Megabyzu6.^-T^^ 
fleet,  accordingly,  when  it  had  been  dismissed   by    ^^^^^4^1 
and  had  na\4gated  through  the  canal  at  Athos,  leading'  to  tfi^ 
hay^  on  which  stand  the  towns  of  Assa,  Piloros,  Singus,  «id 
Sarta;  having  taken  troops  from  those  towns  likewise,  they 
etood  on*' for  the  Thermiean  gulf;  and  doubling  Amjx'lu^t 
the  Toroniean  foreland,  passed  i)y  the  following  Greek  cities, 
from  which  they  took  vessels  and  men;   Torona,  GalepsuSi 
Semiyla,  Mecyberna,  Olynthus ;  all  which  country  is  called 

123  Sitho'nia. — Xerxes's  fleet  now  stretched  across  from  Cape  Am- 
l^eliis  to  the  Cape  Canastieum,  which  point  projects  out  the 
farthest  of  all  Pallene ;  in  this  quarter  they  took  vessels  and 
hands  from  Potidiea,  Aphytis,  Ne4ipolis,  -/Ega,  Theranibus, 
Sciona,  Mcnda,  and  Sana"'.  For  those  are  the  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  modern  Pallene,  anciently  called  Phlegra.  liavinc 
coasted  by  this  country  also,  they  steered  for  the  appointed 
place,  taking  reinforcements  likewise  from  the  towns  near 
Pallene,  and  bordering  on  the  Thennsean  bay ;  of  wliich  the 
names  are  these,  Lipaxus,  Combeira,  Lisae,  Gigonos,  Cain|>si» 
Smila,  JEnesL ;  the  territory  of  those  towns  is  called  even  li> 
this  day  Crossoea.  From  JEnea^  with  which  I  fini^Iied  ray 
enumeration  of  the  towns,  the  course  of  the  fleet  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thermtean  gulf  and  the  Mygdonian  territory. 
At  last  they  arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  Thernaa,  at 
Sindus,  a  city,  and  Chalestra,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Axius,  which  skirts  the  Mygdonian  territory,  and  that  uf 
Bottia?is,  of  which  latter  country  a  narrow  tract  near  the  <ea 
is  occupied  by  the  towns  of  Ichna;  and  Pella, 

124  The  naval  troops,  accordingly,  waiting  for  the.  King,  eiH 
eamped*  in  this  quarter  about  the  river  Axius  and  the  town 
of  Therma,  and  the  other  places  between  the  city  and  the 
river.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  and  the  laud  forces  marched  from 
Acanthus,  cutting  across  the  land®,  with   the  intention  of 

iiulhor    follows    the    reading,    If    r^t     their  ships  on  dry  tftod^  aod  eoeamped 


5  The  Singitio  gulf. 
^  IrAii  srii/AiMf .   Mattliis.  Gr. Gram, 
p.  857,  or  aecU  5fi9,  6. 


themselves  on  shore.     S«g  p.  67,  note  5« 
of  this  volume.     Tramlat. 

9  rit*  furiytumt  -rm^A^tr*  riff  iUv ;  ibis 
is  denominated  by  Schweighieuser, "  mlfa 


7  This  Sana  is  very  diflferem  from  that     constnictio."     It  is  equivaUnt  to  «^^fm« 


mcDtionGd  higher  up,  c.  22. 


n^F  furiymtrnw  Hi*.      See  Matlhiv,   Cf' 


a  That  is  la  say,  no  doubt  Uiey  hauled    Giajnni,  p,  643,  or  secU  442, 2.  Tb«ei 
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proceeding  sto  Therma.  He  advanced  acrass  the  territory  erf 
PiiHinia  and  Crestone,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ecbeidorus, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Crestonians,  iiows 
athwart  the  territory  of  the  Mygdoniana,  and  discharges  its  \ 
waters '  near  the  swamp  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Axius. — 
As  he  was  proceeding  in  this  direction,  lions  fell  upon  his  125 
camels  which  were  used  for  carrying  the  provisions;  coming 
down  at  nights,  and  forsaking  their  lairs,  the. lions  touched 
nothing  else,  whether  beast  or  ninn,  but  attacketl  the  camels 
only*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  cause 
that  impelled  the  lions,  'refraining  from  the  other  animals,  to 
fall  upon  the  camels,  a  beast  which  they  had  never  before  seen 
nor  made  trial  of. — TIsere  are,  however,  in  those  ouarters1S6 
abundance  of  lions  and  wild  bulls,  the  horns  of  whicn  are  of 
exceeding  length,  and  are  imported  into  Greece ;  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lions  are  the  Nestus,  a  river  which  flows  through 
Abtlern,  and  the  Achelous,  which  flows  through  Acarnania: 
for  no  where  eastward  of  the  Nestus  does  one  see  in  the  fore 
part  of  Europe'  a  lion,  nor  in  the  rest  of  the  continent  west 
of  the  Achelous;  they  breed  only  in  the  tract  between  those 
streams. — When  Xerxes  was  arrived  at  Therma,  he  there  127 
commanded  his  army  to  halt;  and  the  troop»s  encamping 
occupied  the  following  space  along  the  sea:  beginning  from 
the  town  of  TTierma  and  Mygdonia  the  camp  extended  as  far 
Qs  the  rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon,  which,  mingling  their 
streams  in  one  channel,  serve  as  a  boundary  to  Bottia^is  and 
Macedonia.  In  these  countries,  accordingly,  the  barbarians 
encamped*  Of  tlie  above-mentioned  rivers,  the  Echeidorus, 
which  comes  down  from  the  country  of  the  Crestonians,  was 
the  only  one  that  was  not  sufficient  for  the  troops,  but  was 
drunk  diry*. 

Xerxes,  perceiving  from  Therma  the  Thessalian  mountains,  19S 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  are  of  enormous  size,  and  under- 
standing there  was  a  narrow  gorge  between  them,  by  which 
the  Pencus  runs,  and  hearing  that  in  that  quarter  was  the 
road  leading  into  Thessaly,  wished  to  go  on  board  a  ship,  and 
flee  the  embouchure  of  the  river ;  as  he  intended  to  march  his 
troops  athwart  the  Macedonians  that  dwell  in  the  upjK-r  parts, 
to  the  country  of  the  Perrhaebi,  along  the  city  of  Gonnus ;  for 


presstoii,  riftim  or  ri^rtrlw  Uitt  figni- 
htM,  to  enter  upon  a,  raftd.  Sehneid.  Gr, 
Germ.  !-«■. 

1  Supply  Slm(  or  fiufiM  after  t^ilu. 
L&rcbor  translates,  "et  s«  jeite  dat)» 
rAxius  pres  du  maxais  qui  est  pre* 
de  ce  fleavei"  and  falls  into  th§  Axiun 


near  iha  morA  vMtk  i$  near  that  Woif*'* 
>  rif  f^r((f#li»  Ei^*^t».  Maithift. 
Gr<  Uramm.  p.  3£I5,  or  sect.  270«  a, 
Herodotus  roeans  thai  part  of  £urope 
which  ti  iieare«t  to  Aua.  Stiimeig,  htM, 
Henxi, 
3  Supply  umrit  pttSfMt. 
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he  understood  that  in  that  direction  the  road  was  a 
he  wisheti,  he  did;  sad  going  aboard  a  Sidonian 
which  he  was  always  wont  to  enil>ark  when  he  performed  any 
excursion  of  this  kind,  he  made  signal  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  to  get  under  way,  and  left  the  land  forces  where  they 
were  encamped.     When  Xerxes  was  arrived,  and  beheld  the 
mouth  of  the  Pencus,  he  was  struck  with  great  wonder ;  and 
calhng  into  his  presence  the  road  guides,  he  enquired  whether 
it  would   he  jjossible  to  divert  the  course  of  the  river, 
1S9  make  it  fall  into  the  sea  at  some  other  place', — It  is  said, 
anciently  Thessaly  was  a  lake,  since  it  wan  enclosed  on 
parts  by  very  lofty  mountains ;  for  its  side  lying  towards 
east  was  shut  in  by  mount  Pel  ion  and  by  Ossa,  which  join 
one  another  at  the  foot ;    while  Olympus  inclosed   it  to 
north,  Pindus  to  the  west,  and  Othrys  to  the  south  ;  and 
space  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  above-mentioned   mount 
constitutes  Thessaly,  which  is  a  hollow  countrj' :   now  mi 
difterent  rivers  roll   their  waters  into   this  valley,   the 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  following  five ;  the  Pencus,  the 
Apidanus,  the  Onochonus,  the  Enipcus,  and   the   Pami»us; 
all  the  alxjve-namLtl  rivers,  accordingly,  collecting  into  the 
plain  from  the  mountains  which  encircle  Thessaly,  dischargr 
their  waters  into  the  sea  by  one  gorge,  and  that  a  narrow 
after  wedding  thtir  waters  into  one  bed.     Immediately 
the  place  where  those  rivers  mingle  their  streams,  the  ni 
of  all  merge  into  that  of  the  Pcneus*.    It  is  related,  howev'f 
that  in  former  days,  this  gorge  and  issue  not  existing,  lb*» 
above  streams,  and,  in  addition  to  them,  tlie  lake  Boebeis,  did 
not  yet  bear  the  names  which  tlu'v  now  do,  but  nevertheJrM 
flowed  as  at  present;  and  with  their  waters  made  tin?  vfholc 
of  Thessaly  a  sea.     Accordingly  the  Thesstilians  theinseU*r$ 
say,  that  >Ieptune  made  the  gorge,  through  which  the  P. 
flows;  and  their  relation  is  prolMibly  true,  for  whoever  b^ . 
that  it  is  Neptune  who  shakes  the  earth,  and  that  the 
which  are  rent  asunder  by  earthquakes  arc  the  works  o£, 


hargr 
f  oiaj^J 

^e\^«^H 


ay 


'  The  drift  of  XerxesV  question  ia 
explained  nt  c.  130.  The  student  will 
ob^eive,  that  Ud,  Jwu.  h,  &C.  with  the 
dative  or  acousaUve  of  the  participle  and 
the  infinirive,  signify*  'Mt  is  pos^ihle,  <fr, 
there  a  ao  opportunity,  for  me,  for  you, 
for  him/*  &c.  like  est  for  licet;  the 
coastniction  therefore  will  be.  li  Ur) 
(whether  it  is  possible  for  one)  vsjis- 
^i^»tTm  T>f  rtrafih*  ( bv  diverting  the 
•tream)  i^c^c^ir*  (r% /i^)  lrbii(«}f) 
if  4mXm9fu*.    A  similar  phraseology  oc- 


curs at  the  bottom  of  ch.  I7»  in  tbc  fifih 
book :  Irri  .  •  .  rj  ti^H  i^$»*Tm  iTimu 
U  Mttinhi{n,  "  by  pasuiqi;  over  the  moun- 
taius  one  may,  it  ii  possible  for  one  to, 
find  QQc'f  self  in  Macedonia,'^  TrtmdtL 
*  Literally,  '<  the  Peneua  gminHii^  ik 
victory  as  to  the  aame,  niakea  th«  ofbett 
to  be  witltout  any  appellatioD,'*  C«i« 
cerniDg  iTmu  with  «wU,  see  Maltliis. 
Gr.  Gramro.  p.  6§3.  or  «ct-  414.  J* 
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deity,  must  say^  when  he  sees  this  country,  that  Neptane  is 
the  author ;  for  the  separation  of  the  mountains*,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  the  effect  of  an  earthquake. — The  guides,  when  130 
Xerxes  asked  whether  there  was  any  other  issue  by  which 
the  Peneus  might  discharge  its  water  into  the  sea,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  said,  "  Sire^  there  is  no  other 
**  opening  for  this  river,  extending  to  the  sea,  besides  thiB 
**  alone;  for  tlie  whole  of  Thessaly  is  crowned  on  all  sides 
*'  with  mountains/'  Having  received  this  answer,  it  is  said 
that  Xerxes  observed,  **  The  Thessahans  are  prudent  men, 
**  and  therefore  have  retracted  ^  their  original  design,  taking 
**  their  precautions  beforehand,  not  only  for  other  reasons,  hut 
*'  more  particidarly  because  they  possess  a  territory  which 
**  may  be  easily  taken,  and  quickly  subdued;  for  it  would 
**  only  be  necessary  to  send  the  river  on  their  lands,  by  forc- 
**  ing  back  the  stream  from  this  gorge  with  a  mound,  and 
'*  repelling  it  into  the  channels  by  which  it  flows ;  so  as  all 
**  Thessaly,  excepting  the  mountains,  should  be  deluged." 
This  observation  he  made  in  allusion  to  the  sods  of  Aleuas, 
because  they  were  Thcssalians,  and  the  first  to  deliver  them- 
selves up  to  the  King ;  Xerxes  fancying  they  had  proffered  * 
their  friendship  on  the  nart  of  the  whole  nation.  Having 
thus  fipoken,  and  gratifieu  his  curiosity,  the  King  sailed  back 
to  Therm  a. 

He  then  passed  several  days  in  the  neighbtiurhood  oflSl 
Pieria;  during  which  one-third  of  the  army  was  l)usied  in 
hewing  down  the  trees  on  the  Macedonian  range,  in  order 
tliat  the  whole  forces  might  pass  over  in  that  direction  to  the 
country  of  the  Perrhiebi.  Meanwhile  the  heralds  who  had 
been  dfespatched  into  Greece  to  make  the  demand  of  earth' 
returned ;  some  empty-handed,  others  bringing  earth  and 
water, — Of  those  who  gave  them  were  the  following  nations;  13i! 
the  Thessalians,  the  Dolopea,  the  Enienes,  the  Perrha^bi,  the 
Locri,  the  Magnetcs,  the  Malics,  the  Aeha^i  of  Phthiotis,  the 
Thebans,  and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians,  excepting  the  Thes- 
pians and  Platteans.  In  opposition  to  these  the  Greeks  who 
undertook  war  against  the  barbarian  entered  into  a  league'; 


^  Oljmpiu  wad  Osm,  botween  which 
tbe  Peneus  flows.     LMrcher. 

^  V\  hen  Darius  sent  to  nafike  the  dtt* 
mftnt)  of  eiFlh  aiHl  water  to  the  people 
of  Greece,  tbe  Thettaliuft*  refused  ;  but 
aAerwurds  the  AleuaJas  delivered  ibem- 
sclves  to  the  King,  and  a«  he  ilwught 
hy  the  nUh  of  the  people.  See  y^  ^6. 
Tii.  0,  md  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


Sehvmg.  La,  Httod,  wc,  ytmftf$0X^*"- 

7  Matthjie.  Or.  Gramm.  p.  903,  or 
sect.  5d6.  c.  See  chap.  32.  of  tht« 
biMkk. 

to   eatrr    into   a  kague;*'    becauie    a 
vielicn    wu  slaughtered  iu         ~ 
ftucb  coolracta.    See  Viger,  p.  498. 
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the  oath  rail  thus':  "  That  such  as,  being  Greekii,  had  gi^ 
**  themselves   up  to   the  Persian,  without  being   compel 
*'  thereto,  when  affairs  shoukl  be  settled,  must  be   m^Mle  to 
**  pay  the  tenth  of  their  property  *  to  the  god  at   Delphi.** 

135  Such  was  the  oath  sworn  among  the  Greciaiih. — To  Alhem 
and  Sparta  the  Persian  sent  not  heralds  to  demand  earth, 
on  the  foUowing  account.     When  previously  Darius  seat  to 
them  for  that  purpose,  the  Athenians  cast  the  persons  who 
made  the  demand  into  the  barathron',  and  the   Lacedemo- 
nians those  who  came  to  them  into  a  well,  and   batic  them 
take  from  those  places  earth  and  water,  and  convey  thcin 
the  King.     This  was  the  reason  why  Xerxes  did  not  send 
make  the  demand,    I  cannot  say  whether,  after  the  Ath< 
had  acted  in  this  manner  towards  the  heralds,  any  other 
befel  them  besides  their  country  and  city  being  ravaged ;  but 
this  last  event  I  do  not  conceive  to  have  happened  in  conse- 

134  quence  of  that  crime. — The  wrath  of  Talthybius,  Agamem- 
non's herald,  fell,  however,  on  the  Lacedaemonians ;  for  theM^ 
is  at  Sparta  a  shrine  of  Tahhybius ;  there  are  likewise  sonfl^f 
descendants  of  that  individual,  called  the  Talthybiadw,  to     ' 
whom  all  the  embassies  sent  from   Sparta  are   confided  hi 
privilege*.     After  the  abo^e  deed,  when  the  Spartans 
need,   the  victims  would   not   give  good  tokens*;    and 
endured   with  them  for  a  considerable  time.     The  Lacedi 
monians  being  grieved,  and  regarding  the  event  as  a 
calamity,  an  assembly  of  the  people   was  frequently    calh 
together,  when   they  made  a  proclamation  of  the  following 
import,  **  whether  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  willmg  to 
**  undergo  death  for  the  advantage  *  of  Sparta :"  accordini 


0  tix*  «)«,  "  was  thk."  AUttbiiE,  Gr. 
Granini.  p.  933,  or  sect.  604. 

1  hnmrtvut  admits  of  two  or  three 
interprftations :  "  to  take  or  demand  a 
tithe  as  a  tax  ;"  "  to  set  apart  the  tenth 
of  the  booty  in  honour  of  a  deity ;"  and, 
tike  the  Latin  decimate  militett  *'  to 
chooae  by  lot  one  out  of  ten  soldiers, 
who  is  to  suffer  death  for  some  crime, 
the  guilt  of  which  contaminateA  the 
whole  rej^ment/'  Soroe  take  the  word 
in  the  lait  sense  in  thift  passage.   Transl. 

2  This  was  a  deep  bole  at  Athens, 
itito  which  some  criminali  were  dashed 
headlong,  as  at  Tlome  from  the  Tarpetan 
rock.  Sir.  Mitford,  io  hk  History  of 
Greece*  e.  vii.  &.  v.  note,  observes: 
~  Originally  that  word  (^«j«#(«»)  is  said 
to  have  been  the  name  of  a  deep  pit  io 
Attica,  which  in  early  times  was  uwd 


as  a  place  for  capital  punuluneot, 
throwiojr  criminals  headlong  nioaf' 
stakes  fixed  at  the  boUom.  Tliet 
mode  of  ciecution  was,  we  are 
(Schol.  in  Plut.  Aristoph.  v.  431.)  b 
advice  of  an  oracle,  afterwards 
and  the  pit  was  tilled  :  the  name  n( 
thele&s  remaining  as  the  commoiD 
for  a  diingeoo."  1  must  confeaa  tbal  I 
do  not  see  how  this  roeaiting  caa  mly 
to  the  word  in  the  passage  of  HeftKNt» 
now  before  u«.    Truutlat. 

»  yi^mt^  I,  e.  •#  y^t^f^    Matthui, 
Gramra.  p,  446,  or  sect,  309. 

*  Construction .'  tmVi  "Swrnfrt^rmM  (i 

Schneid.  Gr.  Germ*  Lex. 

A  See  Matthias  Gr.  Gnmra*  p. 
or  sect.  675. 
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Siierthias,  the  son  of  Aneristus,  and  Bui  is,  the  son  of  Nico- 
ku»,  both  Spartans,  bom  of  good  families,  and  of  the  first 
rank  in  ix>int  of  wealth,  of  their  own  free  will  offered  to  give 
satisfaction  to  Xerxes  for  the  heralds  of  Darius  who  had  been 
slain  at  Sparta.  So  that  the  Spartans  sent  them  to  the  M€?des, 
in  order  to  undergo  death. — Not  only  is  this  example  of  135 
bravery  in  those  men  deserving  of  admiration,  but  likewise 
the  following  words  which  they  spoke  when  in  this  situation'; 
for  on  their  road  to  Susa  they  came  before  Hydames.  Hy- 
darnes  was  by  birth  a  Persian*  and  governor  oi  tbe  maritime 
nations  in  Asia;  he  invited  them  to  his  table,  and  feasted 
them ;  during  the  repast  he  questioneil  them,  saying,  '*  Men 
"  of  Lacedsemon,  wherefore  do  ye  refuse  to  be  friendly  with 
**  the  King  ?  For  when  ^ou  behold  me  and  my  fortune,  you 
"  roust  see  how  well  the  King  knows  how  to  honour  men  of 
**  worth.  No  doubt,  therefore,  that  ivere  you  likewise  to  give 
**  yourselves  to  the  King,  as  you  are  deemed  by  him  to  be 
**  men  of  worth,  each  of  you  would  become  a  ruler  in  the 
**  Grecian  land,  by  the  King's  presentation/'  To  which  they 
made  this  reply  :  '^  Hydarnes,  the  counsel  thou  givest  us  is  not 
**  impartial ;  for  thou  counsellest  what  thou  hast  experienced 
**  thyself,  but  art  ignorant  of  the  other  state ;  thou  knowest 
"  how  to  be  a  slave,  but  hast  not  yet  made  essay  of  freedom, 
**  whether  it  be  sweet  or  not ;  for  hadst  thou  made  trial  of  it* 
**  thou  wouldest  not  advist*  us  to  fight  for  it  with  the  spear 
"  only,  but  even  with  the  battle-axe."  Such  was  the  au&wer 
they  gave  to  Hydarnes* — Afterward«  when  they  had  reached  136 
up  to  Susa,  and  corae  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  in  the 
first  place,  as  the  guards  ordereu  them,  and  were  usmg  force  \ 
to  make  them,  prostrate  themselves,  and  worship  the  King, 
they  declared  they  would  never  do  any  such  thing,  even 
should  they  be  dashed  down  head  foremost  by  them,  as  it 
was  not  their  custom  to  worship  a  man,  neither  had  they 
come  for  that  purpose^  When  they  had  resisted  that  cere- 
mony  ^,  and  afterwards  were  addressing  the  Khig  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  and  others  similar®:  "  King  of  the  Medes,  the 
*^  Lacedfemonians  have  sent  us  instead  of  the  heralds  put  to 


Larthm;  Tbe  words  may  however  be 
iBterprtted  fr^urta,  S««  Vakkeaaer'a 
tuAt  to  vii.  197. 

T  M«tthi«.  Gr.  Grmmm.  p.  578 «  or 
•«ct.  407,  last  paragraph.     LarcKer  coo- 

X4yf)t  baviog  defeoded  then&aelves  in 
this 


*   Xlytri    \m    the    participte,    dative 
plural ;    the  coiutractjoa  l>eiD^.  Yivrv^i 

(after  which  comes  the  addrcu,  u  if 
between  purenthesci,)  Atytntri  ft  mvr»i*» 
rrnvrm  (t  repetttioa  of  the  word*  irome- 
dt^tely  precediDg  the  parenthei«s,  Mal< 
Ihis.  Or.  Gmmm.  p.  946.)  tf$i  ni^i 
wr#,  &c.  Sec  Scbweig,  Not, 
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'*  death  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  make  satisfaction  for 
"  death  :^  while  they  were,  I  sav>  thus  speaking,  5 
with  great  generosity  said,  "that  lie  would  not  act  like  the 
"  Lacedaemonians;  for  that  by  killiDg  the  heralds  they  h«d 
"  violated  the  law  of  nations ;  but  he  would  not  do  what  he 
"  blaraed  in  thcm»  nor,  by  putting  to  death  in  retaliation  the 
**  two  persMmsii  before  him,  deliver  the  Laced senionians  from 

137  "  their  guilt.^ — So  the  wrath  of  Talthybius,  in  consequence 
of  the  Laeedfemonians  acting  in  the  above  manner,  ceased 
forthwith,  although  Sperthias  and  Bulus  returned  to  Spuria; 
a  long  time  afterwards,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  state,  it  was 
again  roused  in  the  war  between  the  Peloponnesians  and 
Athenians,  which  appears  to  me  a  most  unaccountable^  event 
For  that  the  wrath  of  Talthybius  should  have  nursued  the 
ambaf^sadors,  nor  stayed  till  it  had  been  quenched,  justice 
may  allow;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  declare  that  it  fell  on 
the  aoos  of  those  men  who  went  up  to  the  King  to  appease 
that  anger,  that  is  to  say,  on  Nicolaus,  the  son  of  Bulis,  and 
Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias,  the  same  who  took  the  Tir)Ti- 
ihian  fishermen,  cruising  in  a  merchant  ship  fully  manned: 
it  is  therL'fore  clear  to  me,  that  there  was  something  beyond^ 
hiunan  explanation  in  the  effects  of  the  wrath  of  Talthybius*. 
For  those  two  individuals  having  been  sent  as  ^bassaaors  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  into  Asia,  and  being  betrayed  by  Sitafecs, 
the  son  of  Tereus,  king  of  the  Thracians,  and  by  Njmpho- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Pytheas,  an  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  were 
seizpd  near  Bisanthes  on  the  Hellespont,  and  being  taken  to 
Attica,  wei-e  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  and  together 
with  them  Aristeas,  the  son  of  Adimantus,  a  native  of 
Corinth*.  These  events,  however,  occurred  several  years 
subsequent  to  the  King's  expedition. 

13g  But  I  return  to  my  first  subject*.  The  inarch  of  the 
King's  army  was  directed  nominally  against  Athens*,  but  h 
was  advancing  against  the  whole  of  Greece,  The  Gredc!^ 
knew  this  long  beforehand,  but  they  were  not  all  affected 
alike*;   for  some  of  them,  having  giren  earth  and  water  to 


*  Construction:  rtiSrJ  fin  (i.  e,  the 
awakening  of  Tallbybius^s  atq^r  %ft«T  so 
many  years)  U  ^$Ttt  (^^M/^buf)  ^uUmrtp 
yif«rl«/.  Se«  Matthiir,  Or.  Gramm.  p* 
4*21,  stct,  289,  rtfhere  tlie  elJipxis  is  snp- 
uliod  m  another  manner:  tttirmrit  must 
be  construed  as  au  adverb,  that  is  to  say, 
as  equivalent  to  4u*Tmrtn. 

'  I  have  1}e€n  obliged  lo  be  somewhat 
iliffuse.  in  onler  to  make  seuse  of  thia 
Uifficiilt   passage,   and    to   convey    the 


proper  ineaaiag  of  ^i7«f,  which,  voeofd- 
ing  to  Schneider,  signiiies  wfa&tev«r  «df  • 
passes  the  powers,  or  thoagUt,  or  ca- 
ptanation,  of  human  nature.     Tr^mdtt, 

2  See  Thucydides,  iL  29,  67. 

^  Xerxes's  campaign  against  OrcC(. 

*  Lilertilly,  *•  had  the  reputatum  thai 
it  was  advancing  against  Athens,'" 

^  »vm  h  ifuif  l«M(Sfr*.  **  did  not  koU 
of  equal  coQsequence.*' 
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the  Persian,  were  confident  they  should  suffer  no  harm  at  the 
barbarian^s  hands ;  but  others,  who  had  refused,  were  in  great 
terror,  as  there  were  not  in  Greece  ships  sufficient  in  number  to 
receive  in  battle  the  invader ;  nor  would  a  great  number^  have 
any  hand  in  the  war,  but  were  violently  inclined  to  Medism. 
«^In  this  place  I  am  compelled  by  necessity  to  publisb  an  1S9 
opinion^  invidious  to  most  men,  but  nevertheless  I  will  not 
keen  it  back,  for  there  the  truth  appears,  to  me  at  least,  to  lie. 
If  tne  Athenians,  out  of  fear  of  the  approaching  danger,  had 
forsaken  their  country,  or,  not  forsakmg  it»  but  abiding,  had 
given  themselves  to  Xerxes,  none  would  have  attempted  to 
meet  the  King  on  sea :  now  if  no  one  had  opposed  Xerxes  by 
8ea«  the  following  must  have  certainly  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  continent.  Although  several  fines  of  walls^  might  have 
been  erectcsd  by  the  PeIo|X)nnesians  athwart  the  Isthmus,  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  have  been  betrayed  by  their  confede- 
rates, (not  of  their  own  accord,  but  of  necessity,  as!  they 
would  have  been  taken,  one  town  after  tbe  other,  by  the 
naval  armament  of  the  barbarians,)  and  thus  would  have  been 
left  alone :  now  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  tliough  they 
might  have  achieved  noble  deeds,  they  must  have  fallen 
vabantly;  either  they  would  have  suffered  in  the  manner  I 
have  said,  or,  before  that  time,  seeing  all  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians  siding  with  the  Medes,  they  would  have  made  terms 
with  Xerxes:  and,  therefore,  in  either  case  Greece  would 
have  been  subjected  to  tlie  Persians;  for  I  am  unable  to 
discover  what  would  have  been  the  service^  of  the  walls 
erected  over  the  Isthmus,  when  the  King  was  master  of  the 
sea.  Now  then,  he  who  should  say  that  the  Athenians  were 
the  fiaviours  of  Greece,  would  not  miss  the  truth ;  for  to 
whichever  party  they  had  j{>ined  themselves,  that  must  have 
preponderated.  But  having  elected  that  Gret*ce  should  remain 
tree,  they  alone,  therefore,  were  the  persons  who  roused  all 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  held  not  with  the  Medes,  and,  next 
to  the  gods*,  were  those  who  repelled  the  Kinja^.  Neither 
did  abmning  oracles,  coming  from  Delphi,  and  casting  them  in 
fear,  induce  them  to  desert  Greece;  but,  abiding  in  their 
country,  they  durst  await  the  invader  of  their  territory. 

For  the  Athenians  were  anxious  to  send  deputies  to  Delphi,  140 

^  Thtt  U  to  ny,  many  of  the  Greeks 


who  did  not  openly  hold  with  ihc  b^rba- 
rian  flood  neutril ;  it'  tl  Uiin/i^wr  i|i#ri 

Het  viii.  73. 

*  ^vj^i*if  luiZttt,  "ivtnict,  or  jtrrhapi 
t>feastj)Utes  of  waJls.'*  Tbe  iwelonymy 
U  n1»vioii5<,     See  Schwcig,  Lex,  Herod. 

7  Stt  Malthiw,  Gr.  Grarom,  p.  128, 
VOL.  II. 


or  sect.3d5, 

^  1  CUUlOt  dismiss  tbit  chupter  with- 
out cxpmnilig  my  ■droiraltua  of  the 
•entiroeiitji  it  contaios ;  imleed,  what 
but  the  inLerference  of  ao  all*wu«  and 
all-powerful  ProvidcDcc  could  have  ea- 
ablfd  the  valour  of  ibe  West»  £rreal  as  it 
wa»,  to  rep«l  tbe  countlew  hordes  of  the 
£ait.  Trufutmt, 
2  B 
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and  consult  the  oracle;  and  when  those  persons,  after  per- 
forming the  ysual  ceremonies  about  the  temple,  entered  the  ss» 
cred  recess,  and  seated  themselves,  the  Pythia,  whose  name  was 
Aristonica,  pronounced  these  words  to  them  :  *'  Unfortui 
*'  wherefore  seat  yourselves  ?  Fly^  to  the  verge  of  eartJj 
"  sake  thine  houses  and  the  lofty  crags  of  thy  wheel-shaped 
**  city.  For  neither  does  the  head  abide  firm,  nor  does  the 
♦.'  l)ody,  nor  the  lowest  feet^  nor  therefore  the  hands,  nor  aught 
"  of  the  middle  remain,  all  is  ruined.  For  fire  and  griding 
"  Mars,  driving  the  Syriac  car,  overturns  her  ;-and  he  destroys 
**  many  other  towering  cities,  not  thine  alone;  and  to  the  die- 
"  vouring  fire  dehvers  many  temples  of  the  immortals,  whidk 
*.*  een  now  stand  dripping  with  sweat,  shaken  %*^th  fear: 
*.*  down  from  the  topmost  roof  trickles  black  blood,  token 
"  of  woe  unavoidable.  Begone  then  from  the  shrine,  and 
**  pour  the  balm  of  courage  into  the  wounds  of  calamity  \*'— 
l"!-!  When  the  Athenian  deputies  heard  this,  they  were  seized 
with  deep  grief;  but  Timon,  the  son  of  Androbulus,  a  moil 
respectable  man  of  Delphi ',  seeing  them  dejected  at  the 
calamity  foretold,  advised  them  to  take  an  olive  branch,  and" 
then  go  a  second  time  and  consult  the  oracle  in  the  churatter 
of  supplicants.  The  Athenians  followed  the  advice,  and  said, 
"  O  sovereign  lord,  pronounce  to  us  something  more  favour* 
"  able  respecting  our  country,  out  of  regard  to  these  branches* 
*'  which  we  have  brought  witli  us;  or  of  a  trutli  we  will  not 
*'  withdraw  from  the  sanctuary,  but  will  here  abide,  eVn  till 
"  we  die.*"  When  they  spoke  thus,  the  prophetess  pronounced 
to  them  the  following  second  oracle :  **  Pallas  may  not  relent 
*'  Olympian  Jove,  intreating  liim  with  many  a  prayer  and 
*'  prudent  reason.  To  thee  once  more  I  speak  this  speed), 
Wlien  all  is  taken  tliat   Cecrops'  hiU 

•   '     ^  '  r  ' 

ron ;    wiae-kcnnmg   Jove    gives  unto   tne  goddess     I 
born  a  wooden  wall  alone  to  abide  inexpugnable ;    thi 
*'  save  thee  and  thy  children.     Await*  not,  quiet,  the  tr 
"  of  horse  and  foot  that  invades  thee  from  the  land,  but  turn 
**  thy  back,  and  withdraw :  the  tmie  shall  be,  when  thou  too 


**  lirm  *  as  adamant 
*'  within  itself  contains,  and  the  fastnesses  of  sacred 
wide-kcnning   Jove    gives  unto   the  goddess 


9  fii^f^t  (I*)  Ux»TA,  &LC,  The  Pythia 
changes  from  the  plural  to  the  aingalar. 

1  IwiMtititfu  is  equivalent  to  l^t^mtliti, 
"  I  pour  or  shed  on."  I  have  developed 
what  Schweighmuser  conjectures  to  be 
the  metaphor  implted.  See  Schweig. 
Not»  Mitford  tronaUtes  in  the  genera] 
acceptation  of  the  words,  *' diffuse  the 
niina  in  eviU/'* 

^  ifi»7m  Tf  fAdXifrm  (Ismtft.^),  Matthii:, 
Gr.  Uramm,  p.  422,  or  sect.  289, 


^  See  p.  25,  note  3,  of  this  volume 
*  ibUfimwi  trtxd^mg,  llie  Ult«r  ««t4 
must  be  taken  in  an  active  leoae,  ags*** 
ing  with  the  person  that  ipe^ks :  **  ft^- 
manli  adpropinquare  fociens  hoc  ver- 
bum  '"  that  »  to  say.  ' '  making  it  fes 
and  ImmovQabie  as  adamant,"  Stymie* 
Not. 

»  See  MatlhijD,  Gr.  Giuziud.  p.6H 
or  sect.  544. 
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**^  nrilt  stand  against  the  foe.  Godly  Salamis !  and  thou 
•*  shalt  see  the  sons  of  women  fall,  whether  Ceres*  be  scat- 
'*  tered,  or  she  be  collected.'' — This  answer,  as  it  appeared  142 
to  them  milder  than  the  former  one,  as  indeed  it  was,  they 
wrote  dowT»,  and  went  their  ways  to  Athens.  When  the 
deputies  at  their  return  had  reported  it  to  the  people,  the 
opinions  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
the  oracle  were  many  antl  various,  and  the  following  wore  the 
more  opposite.  Some  of  the  elders  declared  that  they  con- 
ceived the  god  foretold  to  them  the  citadel  would  be  saved ; 
for  in  ancient  times  the  citadel  of  Athens  was  defended  by  a 
hedge ;  these^  accordingly,  thinking  of  that  fence,  conjectured 
it  to  be  the  wooden  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  some  declared 
that  the  god  meant  the  ships,  and  advised  to  fit  them  out* 
dismissing  all  other  things :  tlie  two  last  lines,  however,  spoken 
by  the  Pythia,  perplexed  those  who  said  the  ships  were  the 
wooden  wall :  **  Gcxily  Salamis !  and  thou  shalt  see  the  sons 
"  of  women  fall,  whether  Ceres  be  scattered,  or  she  he  col- 
"  lected."  By  which  words  the  minds  of  those  who  affirmed 
the  ships  must  be  the  wooden  wall  were  disturbed ;  for  the 
divines  took  those  words  in  this  sense,  namely,  that  should 
they  prepare  for  a  sea  fight,  it  was  fated  they  should  be 
beaten  on  Salamis. — But  there  was  a  certain  individual  among  143 
the  Athenians,  lately  arrived  at  the  first  honours,  whose  name 
was  Themiatocles,  but  was  called  the  son  of  Neocles.  This 
persoti  denied  that  the  divines  had  correctly  guessed  the 
whole,  saying,  that  "  if  the  verse  that  had  been  pronounced 
**  indeed  alluded  ^  to  the  Athenians,  he  did  not  think  that 
"  such  gentle  terms  would  have  been  used ;  but  that  it  would 
"  have  been  Hapless  Salamis  instead  of  Gtxlly  Salamis  ;  if,  at 
*•  least}  her  inhabitants  were  to  perish  around  her;  but  that, 
*'  taking  the  words  in  their  real  meaning®,  the  oracle  was 
**  pronounced  by  the  god  against  the  enemies,  and  not  against 
**  the  Athenians.***  He  therefore  advised  them  to  pre|>are  to 
give  battle  from  their  ships,  as  that  was  the  wooden  walK 
.  Themistocles  having  declared  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
above  explanation,  the  Athenians  considered  his  interpreta- 
tion preferable^  to  that  of  the  divines,  who  advised  not  to 


9  "  Sbdt  see  the  sons  of  women  fall.'* 
I  h&Te  endeavoured  to  convey*  u  welt 
M  I  could,  the  ambiguitj  of  the  oracle, 
whkh  might  in  the  Greek  fignify  either 
tboii  wilt  destroy  the  sons  of  thy  own 
woomh,  or  of  other  womeq^.  The  mean- 
iog  of  the  laat  line  is  obvious,  in  siuomer 
anil  spring  Ceres,  i.  e.  corn  is  scallered 
abroad,  that  is  to  say,  town  ;  in  aulitmn 


and  winter  it  u  harirested  and  boused, 

or  in  other  words  collect4^d,     Tmuihit. 

7  il;^!  Iht  U  e-  iTj^l  lifratf.  MatthiiB, 
Or,  Gnimm.  p,  933,  or  sect.  (504, 

«  Matthiae,  Gr«  Gnunin*  p,  86t,  or 
sect.  562,  2. 

y  a!^trt^i^m^fitiXXn  iK.  See  Matlhle, 
Gr,  Gramm.  p.  062,  or  sect.  468. 
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nare  for  a  naval  engagement,  but  ^  that  the  only  thiDi 
one  was,  not  to  lift  up  their  hands  against  the  inT&d^n^ 

144  but  forsaking  Attica,  to  settle  in  some  other  land. — Preri. 
ously  to  this  another  counsel  of  Themistocles  had  seasonably 
prevailed ;  when  the  Athenians,  having  in  the^  public  trea- 
Bury  a  large  sum  of  money,  accruing  to  them  from  the 
mines  at  Laureiura  \  were  on  the  point  of  sharing  it  ain< 
themseh'es  man  by  nian^,  to  the  amount  of  ten  drachi 
each^  Themistocles  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  forl>ear 
distribution,  and  build  with  that  money*  two  hundred  sW 
for  the  war,  meaning  that  against  the  /Eginctae :  the  kindli 
of  that  war,  in  fact,  saved  Gre^e  at  this  period,  a*5  it 
pelled  the  Athenians  to  become  a  naval  people :  the  ahipt 
were  not  used*  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  b«f» 
built ;  tliey  were  however  very  serviceable  to  Greece.  The 
above  vessels  the  Athenians  had,  accordingly,  i-eady  bui 
and  it  now  became  necessary  to  construct  others ;  they  lil 
wise  resolved,  in  a  council  held  subsequently  to  the  answer- 
the  oracle,  that  the  whole  population,  together  with  such 
the  Greeks  as  might  choose,  should  meet  the  barbarian 
vaders  witli  their  ships,  in  obedience  to  the  god.  S« 
accordingly,  were  the  oracles  given  to  the  Athenians. 

145  Those  of  the  Grecians  of  Europe®  w^io  were  better  affe 
having  assembled  in  one  place,  consulted  and  pledged 
selves  nmtually  :  it  was  there  resolvetl  upon  dehberatton,  tlwl 
before  any  thing  else,  the  animosities  and  wars  that  were 
existing  among  themselves  should  be  settled  by  peace;  for 
there  were  wars  in  hand  "^  between  various  of  the  nations,  but 
the  most  violent  was  that  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
iEginetifr  Afterwards,  as  they  understood  that  Xerxes  was 
at  Sardis  with  fiis  arioy,  they  determined  to  send  spies  tats 
Asia,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  forces  of  the  King  ;  lo  de- 


t  Sc«  MftUhie,  Gr.  Gramci.  p.  804, 
or  sect.  534,  obt.  Compare  lljlci*wi»«  p, 
172,  note  t,  of  this  volnme. 

^  rw»  furiKXttf  vm  Atri  Ami»u»».  See 
MattbiiF,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  39b,  or  sect. 
270,  aud  p.  920,  or  sect.  596,  d.  Com- 
pare  also  p.  62,  note  6,  of  thi&  volLine. 

'  ^X^**  equivalent  to  n/Si;)^,  viritim^ 
Mann  fur  Mann*  Schneid.  Gr.  Gnnu 
La,  That  n  to  say,  that  &very  raale  of 
man's  estate  was  to  have  received  ten 
dracKmte,  probably  about  7.i.  6cj[.  'imM^rat 
with  the  verb  in  the  plural:  see  Mat- 
thim,  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  437,  or  sect.  301, 

*  Matthias,  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  406,  or 


sect.  342. 

A  MaUhiv.  Or*  Gramm.  a.  Tit,  • 
i0ci.  490. 

<}  •;  ^i(l  Hf  'EJjJtm  'EkKimt  aie  ^ 

Greeks  of  Greece^  pmperlj  ao  callid 
in  diKtinction  of  the  Greeks  of  Ata. 
Thrace,  and  other  couniriei.  Had  the 
aenae  been  *'  those  of  the  Grc«ka  beltair 
affected  towarda  Greece/'  &c.  tike  artitl* 
rwf  would  have  been  omitted  befiare  44 
mftttfu  ^*tn»9rm9.  See  Valek.  and  Se^- 
Kot. 

T  Schvteigl«iuer  regards  iymtj^g^tiam 
as  a  syncope  for   lywysyyti^,  tnm 
lyj^i/#(atf ,  *'  10  take  in  hand.**     4y 
L«z»  tiered. 
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9plitch  ambassadors  to  Argo?,  to  frame  a  league  against  the 
Persians;  to  send  others  into  Sicily,  to  Gelo,  tfie  son  of 
Dinomenes,  into  Corcyra,  and  likewise  Crete,  to  demand 
assistance  for  Greece;  intending  if  possible  to  make  one  body 
of  the  whole  Greek  people  *,  and  for  all  to  agree  to,  and  act 
on,  one  and  the  same  plan,  as  the  calamities  threatened  all 
the  Greeks  alike.  The  power  of  Gelon  was  said  to  be  great, 
much  superior*  to  any  of  the  Grecian  states,— -When,  after  146 
conciliating  their  differences,  they  hnd  formed  those  resolu- 
tions,  they  in  the  first  place  send  three  men  as  spies  into 
Asia;  those  individuals  having  come  to  Sardis,  and  recon- 
noitred the  King''s  forces,  were  discovered,  and  having  been 
examined  *  and  convicted  by  the  generals  of  the  land  service, 
were  being  led  out  to  execution,  as  the  sentence?  of  death  had 
been  pronounced  upon  them ;  when  Xerxes,  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  and  blaming  the  ctmduct  of  his  generals, 
sent  some  of  his  Ixxly  guards,  with  orders,  if  they  should  find 
the  spies  alive,  to  bring  them  in  his  presence.  They  found 
them  stdl  alive,  and  when  they  brought  them  into  the  royal 
presence,  the  King,  having  informed  himself  what  was  the 
mtention  they  had  '  come  with,  bade  his  guards  conduct  them 
about,  and  shew  them  all  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  when 
they  had  seen  as  much  as  they  desired,  to  send  them  harmless 
to  whatever  country  they  mi^t  choose. — This  order  he  gave,  147 
alleging  the  followmg  motive ;  that  "  if  the  spies  were  put  to 
"  death,  the  Greeks  would  not  be  informed  beforehand  of  his 
"  forces,  that  they  were  greater  than  fame  represented  them ; 
**  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  not  inflict  any  great  harm 
"  on  the  enemies  by  putting  to  death  three  men ;  whereas 
"  when  those  spies  returned  into  Greece,  it  was  his  opinion,'* 
he  said,  "  that  the  Greeks,  hearing  what  his  forces  were, 
**  would  of  their  own  accord  tender  their  liberties  before  the 
'*  campaign  was  opened,  and  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
**  the  Persians  to  take  the  trouble  of  marching  against  tfiem.'^ 
This  opinion  of  his  was  similar  to  that  which  he  expressed  on 
another  occasion ;  when  staying  at  Abydos,  Xerxes  saw  some 
com  vessels  standing  down'  the  Hellespont  from  the  Euxine, 


8  Th»  Gr«ek  phrase  is  equivalent  tr> 

«vmW*  ui.  Compare  p.  13,  note  7«  and 
p.  d5,  Dnt«  8,  of  this  volume.  W  *£A> 
Xwmtitt  Mtnhi^,  Or.  Grttcmn.  p,  392, 
or  sect.  ^67.  a. 

9  iftla^Jy  .  . .  #(  ir»XX«t  ^C«.  Se« 
Htrmao's  *^h  cote  on  Vi^er,  p.  570. 
9i  the  CltKfidoQ  edition,  i  he  idiom  is 
cognate  to   Mif  2rfvf  •»,  coocenung 


ubich,  tee  Mattbis.  Gr.  Gramm.  p« 
442.  Of  sect  d05<  atid  p.  931.  or  sect. 
tOl.  h, 

>  ^«#aM#^*rtr.  Tliii  word  it  rendered 
ID  the  diflereei  traoaUtiottf,  **  pvt  to  the 
torture,'*  fttiin  L.  Valia,  who  interprete 
it.  "idrti."    SecS'"-     \ot 

^W  $4rt.    Set  .r.  Gramm, 

p,  900,  or  sect.  5  ,  uagrapU. 
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and  bound  for  ^gina  and  the  Peloponnesus ;  accordingl 
when  the  persons  seated  about  him  understood  they  w( 
enemy's  ships,  they  were  desirous  of  capturing  them,  and 
fixed  their  eyes  on  the  King,  watching  when  he  would  give 
the  signal.  But  Xerxes  enquired  of  his  attendants  where  ihe 
ships  were  bound  for ;  they  replied,  "  Lord  and  master,  for 
"  tliy  enemies,  with  a  cargo  of  com  ;**  when  tJie  King,  iniei 
ruptuig  them,  said^  "  And  we  too,  like  them,  are  bound  '" 
"  the  same  place,  provided  with  com  and  other  things.  W 
"  harm  then  do  they  in  carrying  provisions  for  us.**  The 
spies,  therefore,  having  thus  seen,  and  been  dismissed, 
turneii  into  Greece. 
14^  Those  Grecians,  meanwhile,  who  had  taken  the  oath 
confederacy  against  the  Persian,  after  despatching  the  spie«, 
next  sent  ambassadors  to  Argos.  The  Argians  state,  that,  ss 
far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  matters  happ 
thus :  that,  as  they  from  the  first  l>eginning  knew  the  MiU 
tion  of  the  barbarian  against  Greece,  and  foresaw  that 
Greeks  would  attempt  to  make  them  join  the  league  against 
the  Persian,  they  sent  some  deputies  to  Delphi,  in  order  td 
enquire  of  the  god,  *'  what  would  be  their  best  line  of  coo- 
*'  duit  to  follow ;  as  not  long  since  six  thousand  of  th« 
*'  numlx^r  had  been  slain  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
'*  menes,  the  son  of  Anaxannrides  *.''  They  accordingly 
for  the  above  purpose ;  *  and  the  Pythia  gave  tbc  folloi 
answer  to  the  enquirers :  *'  People,  hated  of  thy  neighboiil 
**  beloved  of  the  immortal  gods,  couch  thy  lance*;  on  watch 
"  sit,  and  thy  head  guard ;  for  the  head  shall  save 
**  frame,""  Such,  according  to"  their  account,  was  the  ani 
returned  by  the  I'ythia  at  the  beginning;  and  it  was  sul 
sequently  that  the  ambassadors  came  to  Argos,  and  entcri 
before  tne  senate,  made  known  their  commission ;  in  ans^ 
to  what  was  said,  the  Argians  rcphed,  that  *'  the  Argii 
**  were  ready  to  do  so,  provided  tney  could  previously 
**  elude  a  tfiirty  years'  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
"  were  presented  with  the  command  of  one-half  of  all 
"combined  forces;  that,  in  fact,  by  right,  the  whole 
•*  mand  ought  to  be  theirs*,  but  nevertheless  they  would  be 


Ck 


i  See  vi.  78.  79.  80.  83. 

*  According  Co  the  learned  Gieek, 
Dr.  Coray.  r^»(iikmj§t  is  a  poptic  licence 
for  «'(«0«Xi«f«  Iodic  for  r^t/ScXK.  like 
oliX^fC  for  ihXipi$.  The  expnasioDt 
•7r«  r6*  r^«/3»X««  f;^!'*.  signifii^  DOthing 
nion;  thaa  to  put  one's  self  on  guard. 
The  po&itioD  was  ibU;  the  lance  was 
supported  againat  the  inner  part  of  the 


shouldeTt  (cXriVf)  the  right  leg  forwai^* 
so  as  to  present  a  profile  to  the  eoeiDj. 
Carnu. 

^  "it  was  on  account  of  the  precnt- 
neuce  of  the  Ar^ve»»  in  the  jaia  rf 
Ag^mcronon,  over  all  the  other  aatiom 
of  Greece,  that  they  eUiined  the  rifHl 
of  commaading   the  combined    tonrev 
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"  contented  with  the  command  over  half.*"— -Such  was  the  14^ 
answer  which,  as  they  state^  the  senate  made,  albeit  the  oracle 
forbade  them  to  enter  into  any  league  with  the  Greeks ;  but 
in  spite  of  their  fear  of  the  oracle  tbey  were  anxious  that  the 
tliirty  years'  truce  should  be  made,  in  order  that  during  those 
years  their  infant  sons  might  grow  up ;  and  that  a  truce  being 
made,  they  might  not  have  to  fear*  that  should  any  blow,  in 
addition  to  their  previous  calamity,  fall  on  them  in  their  con- 
test with  the  Persian,  they  should  thereafter  become  subject 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  'lliose  of  the  ambassadors  who  came 
on  the  part  of  Sparta  made  this  reply  ^,  as  the  Argians  relate, 
to  what  had  been  said  by  the  senate :  "  that  with  regard  to 
"  the  truce,  they  must  refer  that  matter  to  the  commons ; 
**  but  in  respect  of  the  command,  they  were  commissioned  to 
•*  make  this  reply,  and  say,  that  they  had  two  kings,  whereas 
**  the  Argians  had  one ;  that  it  was  not  possible  to  deprive 
•?■  either  of  the  Spartan  kings  of  his  command  ;  but  there  was 
"  nothing  to  hinder  the  Argian  king  from  having  the  same 
•'  vote  as  their  two*/'  Thus,  therefore,  the  Argians  say 
they  could  not  endure  the  grasping  spirit  of  the  Spartans, 
but  chose  rather  to  be  ruled  by  the  barbarians,  than  to  yield 
in  aught  to  the  Lacedaemonians;  and  tliey  warned  the  am- 
bassadors to  withdraw  before  sunset  from  their  territory,  or 
otherwise  they  would  pursue  them  as  enemies, — The  above  is  150 
the  account  which  the  Argians  themselves  give  of  thene  mat- 
ters.    But  there  is  another  report  current  in  Greece^*  that 


^  l^tXiytHmt  is  very  frequefitly  used 
by  Herodotus  in  the  sense  of  ff«trilf^u9, 
fu^fitiu  or  eveo  ^tfiufftu,  viL  47,  A9, 
62,  zio,  1  liU  verb  ought  to  have  been 
tn  the  sabjunctiT€!,.depeQdiiig  ou  7m  like 
Atift^K»t04,  jnstcad  oi  which  Herodotus 
UM*  the  inGuttivc.  understandinsi;  r?(««, 
that  is  to  say.  Sfvt«a  n«  ftn  l^iXiytrtm, 
which  19  perfectly  equivalent  toTta  ^  Wi- 
xiymrvwu.  ITiis  being  the  easdt  i  paia- 
pbrue  the  whole  pauage  thus:  {kty»tfn 

ftkvmet  ri  ;^£ii^n(^«r— <m  }4  €fi  ti  Tmht 
mtifutik^rt    ir    rtArttr*    r«7f    trwrt    (riit 

4f   it^    rfimt    tmruXm^n   iXXi  trrturfut 
•■fif  ri»  tt  if  rift  w(*f  r^  ytyttirt  (wr«  r*»» 

7  AfniyfrM^mt'.  this  intinitive.  like  se- 
%«nU  others  m  this  chapter ^  ii  governed 
by  'A^yum  II  Xiytaes.  With  reg^aitl  to 
the  in£aitive,  Wthiy^Hm,  ujetuiofted  io 


the  foregoing  note,  I  h&ve  followed 
Corsy's  couatniclion,  because  it  gives  a 
somewbat  neater  sense:  1  do  not  see, 
bafrever,  any  ^ammatical  reasoo  why 
it  should  not  be  regarded  as  dependiog 
upoQ  Xly«*rj>  particularly,  accordiag  to 
the  present  reading,  ^i  ti  instead  of 
fiiM  t  in  which  case  the  transJatioti 
would  be,  "  they  say  they  were  fearful* 
that  if  a  truce  was  not  madej*'  &c. 
Transiat. 

B  ilad  the  Spartans  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  Afgiaos,  that  is  to  say. 
had  they  given  them  one  half  the  com- 
roand,  they  must  have  deprived  one  of 
their  kings  of  his  privilege  of  a  vote  in 
military  affairs:  they  offered,  however, 
to  give  one  third  to  the  Argian  king, 
that  is  to  say,  to  allow  him  a  vote  as 
well  as  both'  thaif  own  kings*  This 
reply  inuai  tpp<«r  very  extraordinary  to 
those  who  reoolJecl.  that  Herodotus,  v. 
75,  has  expressly  said,  that  only  one  of 
the  spartan  kings  could  comiDaiid  io  the 
army.    Tramlot, 
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Xemes,  before  he  prepared  to  take  his  arms  against 
sent  a  herald  to  Argos,  who  on  his  arrival  is  related 
stud,  **^  Men  of  Argos,  King  Xerxes  speaks  thus  to  vou :  We 
**  know  that  Perses,  from  whom  we  are  descended,  was  the 
**  son  of  Perseus,  and  grandson  of  Danae,  born  of  AndromtdM^ 
"  the  daugliter  of  Cepheus ;  thus  therefore  we  are  jour  d^ 
**  scendants^i  and  consequently  neither  would  it  become  ustv 
**  carry  arras  against  our  progenitors,  nor  would  it  become 
*'  you,  by  giving  aid  to  others,  to  shew  yourselves  opposed 
**  to  us ;  no,  it  is  your  place  to  stand  aloof,  remaining  quiet; 
*'  for  if  matters  succeed  to  my  mind,  I  will  hold  none  gveater 
^'  than  yourselves.'"  It  is  said,  that  when  the  At o^mjob  bcud 
this,  they  deemed  the  counsel  of  importance,  and  farthwitib 
determined  on  neither  promising  nor  asking  in  return  ^  any 
thing :  and  after  the  Greeks  had  endeavoured  to  get  them  to 
join  the  confederacy,  they,  consequently,  as  I  have  before 
related,  made  in  return  that  demand,  (well  knowing  tl^t  the 
Lacedfemonians  would  not  give  up  any  part  of  the  power,)  to 
the  end  that  under  that  pretence  they  might  remain  neuter.— 

151  There  are  some  among  the  Grecians  who  say  that  the  follow 
ing  circumstance  corroborates  the  above  account ;  it  occuntd 
many  years  subsequently  to  these  events.  They  aflirm,  that 
Calhas,  the  son  of  ilipponicus,  and  those  who  accompooitd 
him  in  his  journey  up  to  the  capital,  happened  to  be  at  Sua 
Memnonia,  as  ambassadors  on  tne  part  of  the  Athenians  re- 
specting some  other  business ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Argians  themselves  likewise  happened  to  have  sent  amboss*- 
dors  to  Susa,  to  enquire  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes, 
**  whether  the  alliance  which  they  had  formed  with  Xenwf 
"  still  subsisted,  or  whether  they  were  considered  by  him  il 
"  foes?^  When  King  Artaxerxes  declared,  **  that  it  re* 
**  mained  inviolate,  and  that  he  deemed  no  city  more  friendly 

152  **  to  him  than  Argos."— I  cannot,  however,  say  for  certain. 
whether  Xerxes  did  send  a  herald  to  Argos  with  such  a 
message,  or  whether  the  Argian  ambassadors,  when  tliey  went 
up  to  Susa,  did  enquire  of  Artaxerxes  about  the  alhaoce; 
nor  do  I  give  any  other  opinion  on  those  matters  besides 
what  the  Argians  themselves  state.  This  I  do  know,  that  if 
all  men  were  to  bring  forward  their  own  failings,  with  the 
intention  of  exchanging  them  for  their  neighbours',  ihej 
would,  after  looking  into  the  failings  of  others,  each  joyfully 
carry  back  what  they  had  brought  forward.  So  tliat  the 
conduct  of  the  Argians  was  not  so  very  disgraceful  *.     But  it 

9  See  cbap.  61 ,  of  this  book.  ^rmriuw,    Sckvmg.  N«r. 

I  MtS^lrmyyikXaftMvifU'rMtwiitKtfmi-         ^  "  ti  V  D  Mins  doute  des  acbOU  «^ 
v&leDt  lo  •UTii  WmyiXktftmt    ma)    §^t    coic  plus  houteuses  que  ccUea  <kf  ith 
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M  my  duty  to  relate  all  that  is  reported^  although  1  am  not 
obh'ged  to  give  credit  to  all  at  least ;  which  observation  I  would 
have  to  be  applied  throughout  this  history.  For  it  is  even 
reported,  that  the  fact  was,  the  Argians  invited  the  Persian  to 
attack  Greece,  when  they  had  ill  success  in  the  war  against 
the  Lacedienionians,  desirous  that  any  lot  might  bi-fal  them, 
rather  than  the  misery  which  then  surroundctl  them.  But 
enough  concerning  the  Argians. 

Into  i?icily  otiicr  ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  confederates  153 
to  confer  with  Gelon ;  and  among  others,  Syagrus  deputed  on 
the  part  of  the  Laced lemoni an s.  The  progenittir  of  this  Gelon, 
an  inhabitant  of  Gela,  was  from  the  island  of  Telus,  which 
bes  off  Triopium ;  who,  at  the  time  Gela  was  founded  by  tlie 
Lindians  from  Rhode§,  and  by  Antiphemus,  was  not  left 
l>ehind.  In  the  course  of  time  tbe  descendants  of  this  indi- 
vidual became  high  priests  to  the  infernal  gfxls^,  and  con- 
tinueil  to  hold  the  office,  Telines,  one  of  those  descendants* 
hrtving  obtained  it  in  the  following  manner.  Some  of  the 
inhalntants  of  Gela,  having  l>een  worsted  in  a  sedition,  fled  to 
Mactorium,  a  city  situate  above  Gela :  Telines,  accordingly, 
brought  those  fugitives  back  to  Gela,  without  being  provided 
with  any  body  of  men,  but  only  with  the  sacred  tilings  of 
those  goddesses;  as  to  whence  he  to«ik  them,  or  how  he  came 
to  be  HI  possession  of  them,  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Trusting 
therefore  in  those  sacred  things,  he  brought  the  fugitives 
back,  under  condition*  that  his  |x>sterity  should  be  the  high 
priests  of  the  deities.  Not  only  am  I  astonished  to  hear  that 
Tebnes  achieved  such  an  action  %  but  still  more  so,  because* 
I  conceived  such  deed«  cotild  not  be  wrought  by  every  man, 
but  were  the  result  of  a  strong  and  valiant  mind,  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  this  person  is  re]Kirted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicily  to  have  been  an  effeminate  and  most  delicate  '  man* — 


giena  there  are  no  doubt  aclions  even 
more  duf^raceful  thati  iho&e  of  the  Ar- 

kdrcs,*'  LarchtT,  1  think,  Kiy%  Valc- 
lenAcr.  that  the  historiaa  purposely  veiU 
hit  raettninp,  which  perhaps  is,  that  se- 
veral of  the  Grecian  nauoni  had  fre- 


P 


1 1  of  the  Grecian  oationi  had  fre- 
«lucDlIy  committed  actions  more  deterv- 
■■^  of  reprobation  than  that  of  the  Ar- 
giuu. '  Valtk,  Nat. 

»  Sm  p,  121 ,  note  2,  of  this  vblamc. 

*  i^  f  rt.  i.e.  iwi  rvvry.  wrn.  See 
MatthiB,  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  69),  or  M^t. 
47d.  a. 

*TUc  conitmetioo,  1  think,  is  this: 

(for  W(H  rfl^«  Ml/  i)  vvWah^hw,  &c. 
VOL,  II. 


"  thia  ^so  it  to  roe  a  matter  of  wonder 
in  re.'tpect  to  the  manner  in  whicli  I 
understand,'*  S.c.  This  ia  tbe  interpre- 
tation of  Schneider,  who  t/anslates  «'g^ 
r^vrut  **  in  Bestdtung  darattf/'   TramL 

6  y^  per  hyperbaton.  Af  atlhts,  Gr. 
Graroni.  p.  950, /)r  sect.  613.  vii.  ^^ig 
rw  Z*mn-»§  aySgiV.  Matthic,  Gr.  Grani. 
p.  619.  or  sect.  372.  d,  ohi.  \. 

7  MaMhie,  Gr.  Gramni.  p.  661,  or 
•cct.  457,  '2.  Larcher  very  properly 
observes,  that  although  ihit  man  waa  w 
e^cminat^,  he  might  itill  have  been 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  power  uf 
»upcratiuoQ  otk  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind. 

9c 
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154  C Lander,  the  eon  of  Pantares,  who  held  the  tyranny  of  Geli 
for  seven  years,  haviog  departed  life,  being  slain  by  ®  Sabyt- 
lus,  a  citizen  of  the  place,  the  sovereign  power  was  asaunied 
by  Hippocrates,  who  was  brother  to  Cleander.  AVhile  Hip- 
pocrates held  the  tyranny,  Gelon,  who  was  a  descendant  of  tie 
nigh  priest  Telines,  together  witli  several  more,  and  amoc^ 
others  iEnesidamus,  the  son  of  Pataicus,  was  one  of 
tyrant^s  body  guards ;  but  after  no  long  time  he  was  for 
valour  appointed^  commander  of  all  the  horse;  for  Hi 
crates  havirig  laid  siege  to  the  Callipolitae,  the  Naxlaus, 
Zanclaei,  and  Lcontini,  and  besides,  to  the  Syraeusans 
many  of  the  barbarians,  Gelon  conducted  himself  in  a 
brilliant  manner  in  all  thoae  wars.  Of  the  places  I  have 
mentioned,  not  one  escaped  servitude  at  the  hands  of  Hippo- 
crates, with  the  exception  of  Syracuse.  These  latter  were 
saved  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrfeans,  after  having  been 
beaten  on  the  river  Elorus;  those  two  nations  saved  them, 
conciliating  a  peace  on  the  condition*  that  tl>e  Syracui;aas 
should   surrender    Camarina    to    Hippocrates,  for  in  ancient 

155  times  Camarina  had  belonged  to  the  Syracusans. — But,  after 
reigning  the  same  number  of  years  as  his  brother  Cleandet 
had*,  Hippocrates  met  his  death ^  before  the  town  of  Hy 
as  he  was  prosecuting  a  war  against  the  Sicelians;  on 
occasion  Gelon  pretended*  to  take  the  defence  of  EucU 
and  Cleander,  the  sons  of  Hippocrates,  when  the  ci 
refused  any  longer  to  acknowleclge  their  power;  but,  ^ 
he  had  conquered  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  in  battle,  be 
did  in  fact  take  himself  possession  of  the  sovereign  power, 
depriving  the  sons  of  Hippocrates  tliereof  After  this  lucky 
stroke,  Gelon,  by  restoring,  from  Casmena  to  Syracuse,  thoee 
Syracusans  who  are  called  Gamori*,  and  had  been  driven  out 
by.  the  people,  and  by  their  slaves  called  Cyllyrii,  obtained 
possession  likewise  of  Syracuse ;  for  the  people  of  that  town, 
when  Gt^on  marched  to  attack  them,  surrendered  the  place 

156  find  their  persons  to  him* — When   Gelon  had  obtained  po^ 
session  of  Syracuse,  he  cared  less  to  govern  *  over  Gela,  but 


8  Mfttthi«,  Gr»  Granim.  p.  913,  or 
tea.  5&2,  at  the  bcginoui^.  - 

9  Jmu  abundant  after  AriUj^n.  Sec 
MattKiv,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  593,  or  secu 
414,  l.r. 

1  M  TNf  )) . .  .  i^  Jn.  Matthis, 
Gr.  Gramm.  p.  691,  or  sect,  479.  u. 

2  See  Maiihia?,  Gr.  Gramro.  p.  539. 
Of  sect.  386,  2,  obs.  That  ia,  to  say, 
seven  years  ;  see  chap.  154. 

p.  174,  note  1,  of  the  fi(st  volume  of  thti 


work. 
4  r^  xfyf.    See  p.  9.  ooie  3»  nt 

volume. 

s  yMftifte,  or  ytiftJfn,  or,  lftill]r» 
/wi^,  one  who  in  the  divisioQ  of  ' 
receives  a  lot ;  a  coloiiisi,  a  laQilhoJc 
hence  the  t«nD  came  lo  b*  applied 
the  wealthy,  the  noble,  and  Ike  mwn  of 
rauk,  the  opttmat^  of  the  stat9.   H< 
Diod.  Sic.  and  Plut. 

('  Construction  ;  j  tH  (i.e.  rii^t), 
Ikirnt  lirtdtr*  TiXn$  i^tg^^it^  (i 
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confided  the  ntana^nieut  of  it  to  Hiero,  his  brother,  while  he 
himself  streugthened  the  power  of  Syracuse,  which  was  every 
thing  to  hira  ^.  That  state  grew  up  rapidly  ®*  and  flourished  ; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  brought  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cania- 
rina  to  Syracuse,  and  made  them  citizens,  and  destroyed  the 
tOM'n  of  Caroarina ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  with  above 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  the  same  ^  as  he  had  done 
with  those  of  Camarina.  He  hkewise  took  to  Syracuse,  ajid 
made  citizens  of,  the  Me^rcans  in  Sicily,  when  after  a  picgc 
they  bad  surrendered  ;  this  he  did  only  with  the  wealthy, 
who  had  stirred  up  the  war  against  him,  and  by  that  reason 
imagined  they  would  l»e  put  to  death ;  the  commons  of  the 
Megareans,  w  ho  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war,  and  did  not 
expect  to  undergo  any  hardsliip,  he  took  likewise  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  sold  for  exp*>rtation  *  from  Sicily.  He  acted  in  the 
same  maimer*  by  the  Eubo^ans  in  Sicily,  separating  them 
likewise  into  two  classes.  He  treated  in  this  majiner  both  the 
above  nations^  because  he  held  that  the  people  was  a  most 
disagreeable  neighbour  In  this  manner  Gelon  became  a  great 
tyrant  *. 

At  this  period,  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks  were  157 
arrived  at  Syracuse,  going  into  the  presence  of  Gelon,  tliey 
spoke  thus :  **  The  Lacedoemonians,  and  Athenians,  and  their 
**  confederates,  have  sent  us  to  invito  thee  to  join  the  league 
**  against  the  barbarian;  for  no  doubt  thou  art  aware  he  is 
**  marching  against  Greece;  ajid  that  the  Persian,  aiVr 
**  throwing  bridges  athwart  the  Hellespont,  and  leading  forth 
**  of  Asia  all  the  Eastern  host,  is  about  to  march  his  forces 
^^  against  Greece,  pretending  that  he  leads  his  troops  against 
**  Athens,  but  having  it  in  his  mind  to  make  all  Greece  subject 
♦*  to  himself.  Thou  hast  attained  to  a  lofty  pitch  of  jjower  •, 
**  and  to  thee,  as  ruler  over  Sicily,  belongs*  no  inconsiderable 
**  portion  of  Greece ;  do  thou  then  lend  thy  aid  to  those  who 


I 


^f  l«v«f«r(w*)*  The  participle  is  put 
initead  of  the  iDfiDiuve»  u  is  tisttal  after 
numj  verb«  in  Ute  Greek.  S^wtig. 
Not. 

T  MiUhiir,  Gr.  Grtmm*  p.  636,  or 
sect.  438. 

>  Jt*d  </  tifm,^t$tt  by  Imesu,  !««  Mat- 
thic,  Gr.  Grvnin.  p.  917,  or  lect.  594, 
t, 

0  r«vr)  raTf  KmftA^tfttt^i.  Mattltic, 
Or.  Graram.  p.  63B,  or  sect.  3fit»,  I . 

1  See  Matthia:,  Gr.  Ot^mm.  p.  900. 

2  wmu9  with  double  accusative ;  Mat- 
tliye,  Or*  Gramra.  p.  580.  or  sect.  409, 


^  On  the  sense  of  the  word  rC^w^t. 
aee  p.  214,  note  3,  of  the  fiist  volume  o( 
this  work. 

*  f»  ti  }«iv«/Hu«t  ^*  n^nt  fttyiXnt,  a. 
mo«t  ertiaordinary  cooslructmu :  the 
setiae  is  evidcatlj  #v  Si  Hm^ut  f;^ur 
fwy4Xmf\  one  might  however  bare  ex- 
pected that  Herodotus  would  hare  uBtd, 
the  idiom  thus :  rv  }i  ItndfAitt  n  §$  Smi*f 
mm.},tKC*  Matthia?.  Or,  Grdtntm*  p.  453, 
or  sect.  315.  See  V&kk.  Not.  and  Schw. 
Not, 

a  ft.iwu,  not  ftt^m :  Matthic,  Gr. Gram, 
p.  917.or  tect<5a4. 
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**  are  endeavouring  to  rescue  Greece,  and  join    thy  eifi 
*'  towards  asserting  her  freedom  ;  for  if  all  Greece  be  united 
"  a  tniffhty  body  will  be  mustered,  and  we  shall   he  able, 
"  face  nie  invaders ;  whereas  if  some  of  us  betray  the  ca 
"  while  others  will  not  assist,  and  the  sound   part  of  G 
"  be  but  small,  then  is  it  to  be  feared  that  all  Greece  sh 
"  succumb.     For  fancy  not  that  if  the  Persian,  conquering 
*'  battle,  overthrows  us,  he  will  not  likewise  proceed  to 
"  also ;  but  take  thy  measures  beforehand ;  for  by  assist 
"  us,  thou  wilt  pnjfit  thyself:  an  advantageous  result  is  wont 
*'  to  crown   a  work  prudently  concerted.'^     Such    was   th 

158  speech. — (ielon  rebuked  them  severely  by  the  following  rvp\ 
'*  Men  of  Greece !  you  have  dared,  with  arrogant  lantjua^e 
"  to  invite  me  to  join  yon  in  the  contest  with  the  barbari 
'*  althougli  you  yourselves,  when  erewhile  1  besought  you 
**join  with  me  against  a  barbarian  army,  at  the  time  I  wi 
**  engaged  in  war*  with  the  Carthaginians;    when   I    tirgeil 
**  you  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus,  son  of  Anaxandride 
"  on  the  Egestiean  ;  when  I  offered  to  join  you  in  liberat 
*'  the  staples,  from  whence  great  advantages  and   profits 
•*  crued  to  you ;  neither  would  you  come  to  ray  assistance, 
**  take  vengeance  for  the  death  of  Dorieus;  and  had  it 
'*  pended  but  on  you,  all  these  parts  had  been    under 
*'  uarbarian's  dominion.     But,  as  matters  have  gone  well  w; 
**  me,  and  prospered,  now  that  war  is  directed  and  is  adva 
"  ing  against  yourselves,  you  at  last  call  Gelon  to  your  re 
**  lection.     Tiiough  I  have  received  ungracious  treatment 
'*  your  hands,  I  ^vill  not  Ibllow  your  example,  but  am  willi 
*'  to  give   you   succour,  and  furnish  two  hundred    trirem 
'*  twenty  thousand  heavy -armed  trtwps,  two  thousand  h 
"  two    thousand   Iwwmen,  two   thousand    slingers,   and  t 
*'  thousand  light-horse;  I  likewise  undertake  to  provide  oo; 
*'  for  the  combined  army  of  the  Greeks  so  long  as  the  war 
"  may  last.     Hut  these  services  I  promise  on.  the  followi 
"  condition  *,  that  I  myself  be  the  leader  and  commander-i 
**  chief  of  the  Greeks  against  the  barbarian.     On  no  oth 

159  **  terms   will  I  either  go  myself  or  send  others*"^ — Sy 
would  not  brook  this  propt^sal,  bq^t  sjjoke  as  follows:  '*  Of 
**  truth  Pelops*  son  Agamemnon  would  howl  with  grief*,  were' 


^  J'he  DOintnaiive  absolute.    MatthiiB»  ^  ntMH  in  the  sense  of  viXtfUf, 

Gr.  Gramra.  p.  860.  or  sect,  662,  I.  p.  80.  n6te  9,  of  thi*  voluioe. 

f  ^Xutixrnf  x*y*f  h  an  amigant  di»-  y  See  v.  45.  46;  and  vii,  205. 

course  frum  one  who  tiiinks  that  evei7  ^  Wi  kiyf  4%n^i  ...  iw'  ^.     See  p* 

Uiing  !£  due  to  him,  and  that  he  owc&  Idi,  note  1,  of  ih is  volume. 

Dothmg  to  others,  as  rnay  be  t^^  hy  •  f  ««  ^y»  *tff^u*  y^t!^  lifwnkdtm 

this  atiswer  of  GeioD.     I^rrher,  nnXtit*  lU;&d  rii.  12Si 
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**  he  to  learn  that  the  command  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Spartans  by  a  Gulon  and  by  Syracusans.  Do  not  therefore 
mention  any  more  sueh  a  j>rojK)Sirl,  that  we  should  surrender 
"  the  command  to  thee ;  but  if  thou  choose  to  assist  Greece, 
"  know^  that  thou  wilt  be  under  the  control  of  the  Laceda?- 
•'  monians ;  if  tlicn  thou  wilt  not  condescend  to  be  com- 
"  manded,  thou  needest  not  send*  us  any  succours."^ — In  IGO 
reply  to  which,  Gelon,  seeing  the  indignant  langua^^e*  of 
Syagrus,  finally  proposed  to  them  the  following  terms :  *'  My 
**  Spartan  host  !  injurious  terms  directed  against  a  man^  are 
*'  wont  to  rouse  his  anger ;  but,  albeit  thou  hast  used  words 
*'  of  arrogance  in  thy  speech,  thou  hast  not  impelled  me  to 
**  outstep  decency  in  the  reply.  •  Since  you  arc  so  ambitious 
*^  of  the  command «  it  is  natural  that  I  should  be  so  even  more 
'*  than  you,  being  the  leader  of  a  far  greater  anny  and  fleet* 
*'  Still,  ^ince  my  proposal  is  so  displeasing  to  you,  I  will 
**  remit  somewhat  of  my  first  demand.  If  you  hold  tlie  com- 
"  mand  of  the  land  forces,  I  will  take  tliat  of  the  fleet ;  or  if 
**  it  is  your  pleasure  to  command  on  the  sea,  1  will  head  the 
**  land  army.  Either  you  must  be  content'  with  these  terms, 
**  or  withdraw  destitute  of  such  assistance  as  I  can  f\fford 
"  j^i." — Gelon  accordingly  made  the  above  demand  as  the  161 
price  of  his  a»*>si stance  *,  But  the  Athenian  ambassador,  anti- 
cipating that  of  the  I^aceda^monians,  answered  hinj  in  these 
words:  "  King  of  Syracuse!  Greece  has  not  deputed  us  to 
**  thee  in  order  to  ask  for  a  leader,  but  for  troops ;  and 
'*  thou  refusest  to  send  troops  unless  thou  haver  the  command 
*'  of  Greece,  but  art  desirous^  of  heading  her  forces.  So 
"  long  therefore  as  thou  didst  ask  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  the 
"  Grecian  forces,  we  Athenians  were  content  to  hold  our 
"  peace,  knowing  that  the  Lacediemonian  would  be  well 
**  prejmred  to  give  thee  an  answer  in  the  name  of  us  botli ; 


Gr»mtii.  p.  8'i8»  or  sect.  547.  2. 

*  The  inrtnitive  for  ibe  imperative, 
M«tli;iK,  Cir.  GramtD.  p«  824,  or  sect 
544. 

loonena  avetsaaiein,  cum  indt^natiooe 
respueolem  pfioposiuip  coaditiooefb." 
Schic^g.  Sot, 

6  1  do  not  see  wherefore  Larchcr 
Iruulaiei  ififii^^t  "horame  dc  cceur, 
HMM  of  tpiril  ,"  and  still  l«j>s  why  Bcloe 
ilroiild  iranilatc  it  "  aa  exalted  cha* 
nctcr."     Tian$tat, 

7  ^Umtf4m  vm  Ugoifios,  "to  be 
pleased  with  an^  ttiuig."  dilectari  aliqna 


ff.  k^X^lfimi  Tirt,  "  In  be  contenl  with 
anjf  thing/' oMifYr  rr,     I  have 

traaalated  from  t  r«  adiug.  aa 

the  lease  ia  more  ii.a.j.Lt,mi^ii:  m  KngltBh. 
See  Matlhic,  (jr.  Gramm.  p,  668,  or 
sect.  403. 

9  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
meaning  of  «'{|«T(itir#«<.  r^ircm^t,  io  the 
active,  aignities,  to  olfer,  to  propose ;  ia 
the  roiddle,  to  certain  privilege*  or  r«- 
warda  in  return  for  »ervices  rendered  to 
another.    Schu^ig.  Lei*  Herod. 

if  il/i  ti  rr^mrtiyiiruf  yXiji^tm,  * '  thou 
wi»hest  that  thou  Khouldf'^  &c.  See 
iMstthi*^  Gr.  Gramm,  p,  797,  qt  sect. 
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••  but  now  that,  conce<ling  the  whole,  thou  askest  to 
**  mand  the  naval  forces,  learn  this*:  were  the  I^acedi 
**  nian  to  yield  to  thee  that  honour,  we  would  not ;  for  It 
**  belongs  to  us,  at  least  if  the  Laced lemonians  do  not  demtt 
"  it;  were  they  indeed  desirous  thereof,  we  would  not  ofipo« 
"  them,  but  to  none  other  will  we  surrender  the  command  of 
"  the  fleet.  For  thus  it  were  in  vain  that  we  had  collecu^ 
**  the  most  numerous  sea  forces  of  the  Greeks,  if  we  should 
**  yield  the  command  to  the  SyTacusans';  we,  I  say,  who  ait 
**  Athenians,  who  are  likewise  the  oldest  nation,  wlio  are  th* 
*'  only  Greeks  who  have  never  chancrcd  their  countrk' ;  iwe 
*'  from  whom  the  poet  Homer  has  said  the  most  expert  man 
"  fn  arraying  and  training  soldiers  came  to  Ilium  ^.      So  thdt 

162 "  it  is  not  inimwlesty  on  our  part  to  s}>eak  thus.^^ — ^Gelofl 
made  answer  in  these  words:  '*  My  Athenian  host!  it  seemt 
**  you  have  commanders,  hut  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
"  soldiers  to  command.  Since,  without  remitting  any  thia^, 
"  you  must  have  all,  make  the  best  of  your  w*ay  back  to 
**  inform  Greece*  that  the  spring  of  the  year  is  reft  frora  lier.'' 
The  meaning  of  the  above  speech,  and  what  he  wished  to 
intimate  was  this;  for*  it  is  well  known  that  he  meant  thai 
the  spring  was  the  fairest  season  of  the  year,  and  his  troops 
the  best  of  the  best  of  Grecian  forces;  he  compared,  there- 
fore, Greece  deprived  of  his  alliance  to  a  year  from  which  the 
spring  had  been  taken. 

163  Accordingly  the  ambassadors  of  the  Grecians^  having  had 
the  above  negociations  with  Gelon,  sailed  homeward.  But 
Gelon,  meanwhile,  being  in  fear  for  the  Greeks,  lest  thef 
should  not  be  able  to  overcome  t!ie  barbarian,  but  deeming  it  an 
indignant  and  intolerable  thing,  that  he  who  was  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily should  go  over  to  Peloponnesus,  and  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Lacedtemonians,  spurned  that  mode  of  acting,  and  fol- 
lowed another  line  of  conduct.  For  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  the  Persian's  having  crossed  the  Heliesjxint,  he  sent,  %^ith 
three  penteconters,  Cadmus,  tlie  son  of  Scythes,  an  inhabitaut 
of  Cos,  to  Delphi,  carrying  great  treasures  and  words  of 
peace ;  he  was  there  to  watch  carefully  the  battle,  and  ^ee 
now  it  would  turn  out;  and  if  the  barbarian  conquered,  to 


I  *'  The  matter  lUnds  ihut  with  thee." 
C<ix>stnictiott :    tSrm   (W   wr^fttt^  fj^u 

Matthiip^  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  784,  or  leet. 
524*  5.  9¥yx«t^^>9  ^t  ^ytfi^iint* 
Miitthia.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  474,  or  wet. 

3  Mnetheus,   Horn.  11.  it,  664. 


i 


4  Er)uiva)ent  U»  »im  it  fimrnrt  MXK*  ^ 

IwUm,     Matthiv,  Of.  Gramm.  |»,  fl42, 
or  «fCl.  553,  f, 

^  ConstnictioQ :  ^tettidinti;  ^mt  inrtwd 
of  Ut)  )   liiU  ySk^  »f  yMEXfi  Xfy»j*>  U 

xTmh)  Hp  \m»r4V  #r(««^i^   Sfhietig*  Not. 
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_  ire  him  the  treasure,  together  with  earth  and  water,  id  the 
name  of  the  places  Gelon  governed  over ;  but  if  the  Greeks 
beat,  he  was  to  take  back  the  treasure. — This  Cadmus,  pre-  164 
vious  to  these  events,  having  inherited  from  his  father  the 
tyranny  of  Cos,  firmly  established,  bad  of  his. own  free  will*, 
and  without  any  danger  threatening  him,  but  out  of  a  motive 
of  ci^uity,  placed  the  power  in  the  liands  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Uirge,  and  went  to  Sicily.  There  with  the  Samians  he  held 
and  inhabited  the  city  of  Zancla,  whicli  had  changed  its  name 
for  Measena.  It  was,  accordingly,  Cadmu8>  who  had  come  in 
the  above  manner  to  Sicily,  that  Gelon  sent  on  this  mission^ 
by  reason  of  other  prw>fs  wliich  he  himself  bad  of  his  integrity. 
'I  his  individual,  in  additiun  to  the  other  acts  of  honesty  which 
he  had  performed,  left  on  this  occasion  the  roost  remarkable"' 
memorial  of  his  rectitude :  for  having  in  his  possession  vast 
riches*  which  Gelon  had  entrusted  to  him,  though  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  appropriate*  them  to  his  own  use,  he  would 
do  no  such  thing,  but  when  the  Greeks  had  gamed  the  day  in 
the  sea  fight  ^,  and  Xerxes  had  retired,  marching  back  liis 
army,  Cadmus  likewise  returned  to  Sicily,  taking  ^back  with 
htm  all  the  treasure. 

The  following  account,  however,  is  given  likewise  by  the  165 
inhabitants  of  Sicily :  that  although  Gelon  would  have  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  would  neverthe- 
less have  given  help  to  the  Greeks,  had  it  not  been  that 
Terillus,  the  son  of  Crinippus,  and  tyrant  of  Himera,  having 
been  driven  out  of  that  town  by  Tncron,  the  son  of  ^nesi- 
demus,  monarch  of  Agricentum,  brought  over  about  the  same 
time  an  anny  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  composed  of 
Phoenicians,  Libyans,  Iberi,  Ligyi,  neJisyci,  Sardinians,  and 
Corsicans^,  together  with  their  commancler,  Amilcar,  son  of 
Anno,  who  was  king  of  the  Carthaginians'-  Terillus  had 
prevailed  on  Amilcar  to  undertake  tliis  expedition  by  the  ties* 


''  iftwt  ri  iTmu.  in  which  iTmu  is  n- 
duudant;  *te  MaUhlc.  Gr.  Gratnm.  p. 
826,  or  tecu  546, 

'  laterally,  "  not  ihe  least."  Se* 
Mttthi*,  Gr.  Grajnm.  p.  668,  or  «cct. 
46d. 

B  «4ir»;^u>  signiftes,  "  to  keep  hr  an- 
etber  ;'*  M^rmrx^**'  "  ^  ^^V  fot  o&e'» 
••If." 

9 1'be  batUe  of  Salabii. 

i  Iwmym.  Matthitt,  Gr.  Gfunm.  p. 
917.  or«ecl,694.2. 

s  See  the  Geographical  lodex  al  Ibe 
cud  of  lhi«  volume. 

3  This  title  was  frequently  pYtn  to 


the  generals  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
to  their  sufTetes.  Com.  Nep.  Ilannib. 
vti.  4.  Poiyxett.  SlraUgem.  i.  '27.  Lar- 
chtr. 

4  Ai  there  is  nothing  in  the  manners 
of  modem  tiroes  which  at  all  resemble 
the  ancieal  customs  respeeting  hofpitaliltf, 
il  mav  be  pleasinf  to  many  readers  to 
find  the  most  remarkable  particulars  of 
them  ooUected  in  this  place.  The  bar> 
barous  dispoeition  to  cortsider  all  stran- 
gers as  enemiest  gave  way  to  the  very 
nrst  efforts  towards  civilization  ;  and*  as 
early  aa  the  time  of  Homer,  provision 
was  made  for  the  reception  of  travellers 


soo 
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of  hospitality,  aiid  above  all  by  the  aeal  of  AnaKiiaus, 
of  Cretiiies,  who  was  tyrant  oi  liheggium,  and  who,  by  giving 
liis  own  eirikiron  as  pleiiges  to  Amilcar,  persuaded  him  to 
invade  Sicily,  in  order  to  avenge  his  fatber-in-law;  for  Anaxi- 
laus  was  married  to  a  tlaughter  of  Tcrillus,  the  name  of  whoiD 
was  Cydippe.  The  Sicilians,  accordingly,  declare,  that  Gelan, 
being  thus  unable  to  assist  the  Greeks,  sent  the  moDcv 

166  Delphi. — In    addition    to   which,    they    state   likewise    t 
namely,  that  the  victory  of  Gelon  ancl  Theron  over  the 
ihaginian  king  Andlcar  happened  on  the  same  day  in  Sicily 
that  of  tlie  Greeks  over  the  Persian  off  SaJamis.    With 
to  Amilcar,  who  was  by  his  father  a  Carthaginian,  and  hj 
mother  a  Syracuj^an,  and  by   his   valour   had   obtained  the 
kingly   power  among  the  Carthaginians,   I   understand  that 
when  the  battle  was  engaged,  and  he  had  been    routedf  hfi 
disappeared,  as  he  never  after  was  found,  whether  dead  or 
alive,  any  where  in  the  world,  for  Gelon  caused  careful  search 

167  to  be  made  in  all  parts. — The  following  account,  however,  is 
given  by  the  Carthaginians  themselves,  and  with  some  proba- 
bihty*;  that  the  barbarians  fought  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
beginning  from  dawn  of  ilay  to  evening^;  for  so  long  it  ^J 

into  thckse  families  with  whicli  ibey  were  tickets  instead  of  presents,  ArrfmydXm^^^ 

connected    by  tbc    ties  of   boHpitality*  te^sene.     Plant.  Poen.    act.    v.  tc.  2. 

This  cuaoecuoa  was  esteemed  siicrea.  Every  thing  gave  way  to  this  cooDeotHW'^ 

and  was  un.ier  the  particular  sanction  Admctus  could  not   bear    the   tbottlit 

of  the  hoipitabte  Jupiter,  Zeus  XeniuA.  of  tUTDing   away  his  Xen^g,    H^rwfcv 

The  same  word,  AVnci,  which  had  ori'  even  when  his  wife  was  justdcid;   and 

ginally   denoted   a    barbariao    and    an  is  highly  praised  for  it.    Karip.  Alceat 

enemy.  (Herod,  ix.  11.)  then  became  the  Hospitality  might  however  be  f«iiouiiccd 

term  to  erprcss  either   an  host  or  his  bv  a  iwlemn  form  of  abjuratioo,  Aikd  ifCt 

guest.     When  pei^ons  were  united  by  alter  that  mig^ht  be  renewed  \»y  a.  de> 

the  tie  of  hospitality,  each  sv^  XeiiOi  to  scendanU     Thus,  between   the    city   ol 

the  other,  though,  when  they  were  to-  Sparta  and  the  famiJy  of  .\lcibtades,  a 

gether,  be  who  received  thcT  other  was  public    hospitality    had    subsisted  %    tus 

properly  distin^msbed  as  the  Xtfmiocus  grandfather  had  solemnly  renoucic«d  it* 

{Uu*t^«jLt(\     In  the  Alcestis  of  Euri-  but  ha  by  acts  of  kindaesA  revircd  it 

pides,   K  546,   and   in   Plato,  we  find  again.  See  Thucyd.  v.  43.  vi.  89.     This 

menlion  of   a  Xmvu,    (Sjiwt,)   or  an  circumstance  of   renunciation   has   not 

apaitmenl  appropriaied  to  the  reception  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  have  s«eii*  by 

of  such   visitors.     The  bond  of  hospi-  any  modern  writers.   SeeFeilhiu^,  Antiq. 

taltty  mipht  subsist,  I.  between  private  Horaericc,  iii.  13.  Potter,  iv.  21.    Some 

individuals ;  2.  between  private  persona  of  the  ancient  tesseraa  have  been  dor  ap 

and  sl.'ites^  3,  between  different  states,  at    llome   and    elscwhen?.      See  Th«* 

Private    hospitality  was  called    Xemn  ;  masinus  de  Tcsscris  Hospitalitatis.    B#fa«. 

public,    Proiruia*      Persons   who«    like  ^   •/n/ri  xf***/^**"    probably   means, 

Glauciis  and  Diomede,  ratified  their  ho£«  that  whereas  the  Sycaciisajis  explaiiMd 

pitalitv   in   war,  were  called  Don/ifut  the  disappearance  of  Amilcair  hj  some 

(Affjrttiiir*!).    See  lloni.  II.  vi,  215,  Ac.  miraculous  operation,  the  Carth.igioiaos 

This  connection  was  in  all  cases  here-  adopt  a  mode  of  explanntioo  noK  oppoced 

ditary,  and  was  confirmed  by  gifts  mn-  !o  tno  laws  of  nature.     Trt$HiUit* 

tualJj  inicrcltangcd,  which  at  first  were  f^  liiXn  «^/«.  equivalent  to  •  w^fi  Htn 

called  symbols;  (Eurip.  Medea,  613.)  ^iXmv, 
afterwards,  wheo  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
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related  that  the  engagement  lasted.  Meanwhile  AmiJcar, 
abiding  in  the  camp,  was  ofToring  sacrifices,  observing  the 
tokeiifi  of  success,  and  homing  whole  bodies  on  a  huge  pyre ; 
when  hf  beheld  the  rout  of  his  army,  just  as  he  was  making 
libations  on  the  victims,  he  cast  himself  into  the  fire;  and 
thus,  accordingly,  Ijeing  consumed,  he  disap]ieared.  AVhc- 
ther  that  Aaiilcar  disappeared  in  this  latter  manner,  as  the 
Phornicians  assert,  or  that  he  vanished  in  some  other  manner^ 
as  the  Syracusans  relate,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  sacrifice 
to  him,  but  have  likewise  erecteil  monuments  to  him  in  all 
their  colonial  towns;  the  largest  is  erected  in  the  city  of 
Carthage  itself.     So  much  for  what  took  place  in  Sicily, 

The  Corcyneans  answered  the  ambasvsadors  in  one  manner,  168 
and  actetl  in  another;  for  the  same  deputies  who  went  to 
Sicily  invited  them  to  join  the  league,  using  the  same  lan- 
guage with  them  as  they  had  done  with  Gelou^  The  Corcy- 
neans promised  without  hesitation  to  send  troops,  and  assist 
iQ  ruptlling  the  foe,  observing,  "  that  they  must  not  stand  by, 
•*  ami  see  Greece  perish '';  for  if  she  should  succund),  m»thing 
**  mori:  would  remain  for  them  than  to  l>ecome  slaves  on  the 
**  very  first  day ;  it  was  therefore  their  place  to  aid  and  assist 
'*  to  their  utmost.^  Thus  they  answered  honourably  to  all 
uppearance ;  but  when  it  was  time  for  lliem  to  send  the 
assistance,  they  nianned  sixty  sail  with  a  very  different  inten- 
tion ;  and  having  put  these  to  sea,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, they  stooJ  for  the  Filojxjnnebus,  and  lay  to  with  their 
fleet  about  l*ylos,  and  Tienarum  of  the  Lacedaemonian  terri- 
tory, where  they  likewise  proposed  lo  watch  the  war,  how  if 
would  turn  out.  They  had  no  ex|iectation  that  the  Greeks 
would  get  the  day-i  but  imagined  that  the  Persian,  after  gain- 
ing a  decided  superiority,  would  become  master  of  the  whole 
of  Greece.  They  accordingly  acted  in  this  maimer  for  the 
purpose,  in  ortler  they  might  be  able  to  say  this  to  the  Per- 
sian: **  Sire,  when  the  Greeks  called  us  to  join  them  in  this 
*'  war,  we  who  have  considerable  forces,  and  are  able  to  fur- 
**  nish  the  greatest  fleet,  next  at  least  to  the  Athenians,  wc 
"  would  not  oppose  thee,  or  do  any  thing  displeasing  to  thee." 
By  speaking  in  that  manner  they  hoped  to  obtain  better  terms 
than  the  rest,  which  indeed  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excuse  they  were  ttJ  make 
to  the  Greeks  was  prepared  ;  and,  accordingly,  tliey  had  re-  . 
course  to  it.     For  when  the  Greeks  reproached  them,  that 


1  •¥  ff4  ^tfu^iit  i^i  it 'KXkmt  At9X-  sect   447;  3.   h.     Literally,  ^mUc  d«. 

kMfum.ut.tiwtfuwwi»firT)Tiit'S,X>Hm.  ilrucUon  of  Greece  was  doI  an  occur* 

See  Matihic,  ur.  Gramni.  p.  650,  or  rcnoe  of  oo  importaoce  to  iheoi." 

VOL.  11.  S  D 
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they  had  given  them  no  assistance,  they  said  **  they  bad 
"  fitted  out  sixty  triremes,  but  by  reason  of  the  Htesian  winds 
*'  were  not  able  to  double  Malea ;  that  such  was  the  cause  of 
*'  their  not  coming  to  Salamis,  and  they  had  not  absented 
**  themselves  from  the  sea  fight  by  any  motive  oi  cowardice." 
Thus  tlie  Corey rseans  eluded^  the  charge  made  against  them 
by  the  Greeks. 

169  The  Cretans  acted  in  the  following  manner,  after  the  Greeks 
commissioned  for  the  purpose  had  invited  them  to  join  the 
confederacy.  They  sent  in  ihe  name  of  the  nation  depudeft 
to  Delphi,  and  asked  of  the  god,  whether  it  would  go  better 
with  them  if  they  lent  assistance  to  Greece.  The  P^thia 
returned  for  answer ;  "  Tools !  and  vou  complain  of  the 
*'  many  tears  that  Minos  sent  you  in  his  wrath  at  the  help 
*'  you  gave  to  Menelaus*;  for  they  would  not  aissist  yoo 
"  in  avenging;  his  death  at  Camicus,  whereas  you  assisted 
**  them  in  revenging  a  woman  stolen  from  Sparta  by  some 
'*  harbarian*.^     When    the    Cretans   heard    this    answer   re* 

170  ported,  they  wiihlield  any  succours. — For  it  is  related,  th«t 
Minos,  havmg  gone  in  search  of  Daxlalus  into  Sicanla,  now 
called  Sicily,  met  with  his  death  by  violent  hands:  that  in 
the  course  of  time  the  Cretans,  by  the  impulse  of  some  god, 
prtKeeded,  all  excepting  the  Folicnnitac  and  the  PraesiH  with 
a  numerous  fleet  to  Sicania,  and  there  besieged  for  fiye  yean 
the  city  of  Camicus,  which  in  my  days  the  Agrigentines  in- 
habitea.  That  in  the  end,  not  being  able  either  to  capture 
the  place,  or  to  continue  the  blockade,  as  they  had  to  contend 
with  famine,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  departed.  That  when 
on  their  voyage  they  were  off  tne  shore  of  lapygia,  a  violent 
storm  bursting  on  them  drove  them  to  land;  and  as  tlieii 
vessels  were  wrecketl,  and,  consequently,  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  mode  for  them  to  return  into  Crete,  they  founded 
in  that  quarter  the  city  of  Hyria,  where  they  remaineil,  com- 
muting their  name  from  Cretans  to  that  of  fapyges  IVIessapiif 


B  Sfte  Schweij;^,  Lex«-  Herod,  voc. 
tmmft&tHm,  1  stibmtt  to  ilie  aulKoritv 
of  a  person  io  experienced  \a  the  Greek 
language  ;  but  1  cannot  help  observing, 
that  I  should  hsivo  translated  thi»  pas- 
Mg«,  *♦  thus  they  e\aded  the  recjuest  of 
the  Gredta  hy  their  delay*:"  they  could 
with  difficulty,  IJerwlotus  tells  u*,  bring 
themselves  to  launch  their  ships,  and 
vhen  they  had  done  so,  they  went  and 
laid  to  off  the  western  shoi'e  of  the  pen- 
insula.  Derootthenes,  911,  uses  Iw 
af«vir#«  precisely  in   this  s«n»e:   wf   Y 


>   MimXim  rtfUfium^mf,   **  the 
aace  given  to  Menelatia.**  Se€  Mattlnv, 
Or,  GrmmiD.  p.  449.  or  oect.  313.    Set 

likewise  p.  21^  note  I,  of  this  *oln«i«» 
I  have  construed  ^ftlf  as  ^vtmed 
i^ift^t :  Matthi«  regards  it 
ing  on  the  substaolive 
account  of  the  assittaace  you  aHonied  la 
Menelaus,"  because  the  Grrek^  aaid 
Tifuifi7t  riM ;  MalthUe,  Or.  Griinn.  p* 
55^,  or  sect.  396. 

1  The  rape  of  Helen  by 
otherwise  ealled  Paria,  i.  3. 
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and  from  islanders  changing  to  a  continonttil  pouple«     That 
from  the  city  of  Hyria  they  colonizetl  the  otlicr  plnces,  in 
ftttacking  which,  a  long  time  substxiuently,  the  Tarentines 
Buffered  a  great  defeat :  so  much  so,  that  this  was  the  greatest 
slaughter  among  the  Greeks  that  we  know  of,  both  of  Taren- 
tines  and  Rhcgians:  the  latter  having  by  the  compulsion  of 
Micythus,  the  son  of  Choprus,  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Faren tines,  fell  on  this  occasion  to  the  amount  of  tliree 
thousand  ;  the  loss  of  the  Tarentines  themselves  was  beyond 
calculation  '.     The  Micythus,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  was  a 
sen'ant  of  Anaxilaus,  and  liad  been  left  to  govern  Rhegium  : 
he  was  the  same  person,  who,  being  afterwards  expelkd  from 
Rhegium,  and  settling  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  dedicated  many 
of  the  statues  at  Olympia. — But  these  occurrences  with  the  171 
Rhegians  and   Tarentines  have  made  me  digress  from  ray 
narrative.    Crete  then  l>eing,  as  tlie  Prwsii  represent,  deserteti 
of  inhabitants,  various  people,  but  principally  Greeks,  came^ 
and  settled  there;  and  in  the  third  generation  after  the  death 
of  Minos  the  Trojan  war  took  place,  in  which  the  Cretans 
shewed  themselves  not  the  least  valiant  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
Menelaus,     As  a  punishment  for  so  doing,  on  their  return 
from  Troy,  fajnine  and  pestilence  spread  upon  themselves  and 
their  flocks;    till   at   last,  Crete  having  been  a  second  time 
depopulated,  the  present,  together  with  such  as  had  Ix-en  left, 
were  the  third  people  who  had  inhabited  the  island.     Accord- 
ingly the  Pytliia,  calling  these  events  to  their  recollection, 
withheld  them  in  spite  of  their  own  wishes  from  assisting  the 
Greeks. 

The  Thessalians  were  at  the  first  driven  by  necessity  to  17^ 
side  with  the  Mede,  as  they  gave  clear  proof  that  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Aleuada?*  were  not  approved  by  them;  for  as 
soon  as  they  understood  the  Persian  was  alx>ut  to  cross  over 
into  Europe,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Isthmus,  where 
the  delegates  of  Greece  were  assembled,  having  been  elected 
from  such  of  the  towns  of  European  *  Greece  as  were  inclined 
to  the  better  cause.  The  amoassadors  of  the  Thessalians 
coming  to  them,  spoke  thus :  *'  Men  of  Greece,  it  behoves  to 

^  Lfticber   traanlates  "  man  on  n'a     tttes,  iUimi^trfmt,  ytnvim,  dc.   io   tiii« 

?sbt  mi  quelle  mvoit  f<6  la  perte  det    chapter.    See  Matthiic,  Gr.  Gramm.  i>. 
ai«j)tmt — but  it  iimi  hnowH  vthat  «hii    813»  or  sect.  53d,  2. 
tht  &mmni  <f  th§  ttm  of  th*  T^r*ntinn*** 
Schwrighciuer  does  not  diMpprove  the 


4  S«e  ch.  6,  and  130,  of  this  book. 

^  If  Schweijrh«u»r'!i  ctplflualiorj  oi 
above  iaterpretalioaji  fee  tlie  Lex.  Herod.  «i;i  nr*  *£XX«}c.  at  the  beginning  of 
voc.  Xmttmt^  3.  c.  145.  is  adrnttAed.  the  aatne  sis:tutir:a- 

'  The  pareothe&is,  itt  "kkywi  Tl^Mtu. 
detemiiiies  the  conatruction  of  the  mde- 
peodent  propoaiUoo;   heooe  the  iafini'    TrtmUat. 


LioQ  must  evtdeatly  apply  io  this  case. 
See   p.   18«,   tioie  6,  o^  Lhu 


ihi*  volutin!. 


W'i 
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**  guard  the  pass  of  Olympus,  to  the  end  that  not  only 
'*  saly  but  the  whole  of  Greece  may  be  sheltered  from  war. 
*"  We  are  therefore  ready  to  take  our  share  of  the  defence; 
"  but  it  is  necessary  that  you  hkewise  should  send  a  niiraeroud 
*'  body;  since,  if  you  do  not  send  assistance,  kuow  that  we 
"  Khali  capitulate  with  the  Persian  ;  for  surely  it  were  not  just 
'*  that  we,  lying  so  far  above  the  rest  of  Greece,  should 
*'  perish  alone  for  your  sake.  If  you  refuse  to  give  us  suc- 
*'  cour,  you  can  impose  no  obligation  on  us*;  for  force  can 
'*  never  ma^tter  impossibility  ;  and  we  will  endeavour  oursclve* 
t^  "  to  provide  for  our  security.*" — ^Such  was  the  speech  of  the 
Thessaiians :  in  consequence  of  w^hich,  the  Greeks  resolved  1o 
send  by  sea  land  forces  to  g-uard  the  pa^ws.  When  the  troojis 
were  mustered,  they  sailed  through  the  Euripus;  and  having 
reached  to  AIos  of  Achaia'  disembarked,  and  proceeded  over 
land  to  lliessaly,  leaving  their  vessels  at  the  place  of  landing. 
They  marched  to  Tempe,  the  defile  which  leads  from  Mace- 
donia along  the  river  Peneus  down  into  Thessaly ;  this  poB^ 
lies  l>etween  mount  Olympus  and  Ossa.  In  that  place  about 
ten  thousand  heavy -armeo  soldiers  collected  from  the  Greek* 
pitcheil  their  camp;  to  this  body  was  added  the  cavalry  of 
the  Thessaiians.  The  commander  of  the  Lacedi^monians  was 
Kuienttes,  the  son  of  Carcnus,  elected  from  the  polemarclu*, 
although  he  was  not  of  the  royal  blood;  Themistoclcs,  the 
son  of  Neocles,  was  commander  of  the  Athenians.  They 
remained  here  but  a  few  days ;  for  some  messengers  arriving 
from  Alexamler,  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macedonian  man  *,  coun- 
selled them  to  withdraw,  ami  not  abide  at  the  deiile,  to  be 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  invading  army,  describing  at  the 
same  time  the  amount  of  the  land  force  and  the  fleet.  Wbeo 
the  messengers  had  conimunicaled  the  above  counsel^  as  tbe 
Grei^ks  conceived  the  advice  to  l>e  good,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  ^  that  Alexander  meant  well  towards  them,  they  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion.  In  my  opinion*,  however,  it  wasletr 
that  prevailed  over  thi-m,  when  tney  were  informed  that  there 
was  another  pass  leading  into  Thessaly,  from  upper  Macedotua, 


0  That  is  to  say,  you  cannot  compel 
us  to  witbstAQd  alone  the  Penian  aimy, 

Schweig.  N(H. 

7  He  Rieaoi  Achaiaof  Fhthioti»,  which 
ts  veiy  different  from  Achaia  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. See  the  Geographical  Dic- 
tionarv  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

B  A  inilitary  niok  in  Sparta ;  the 
leader  of  a  numjt  or  bodjr  of  four  bun* 
di^  men. 

9  This  Alexander  was  king  of  Mace- 


donia; Me  V.  20,  and  viii.  137.  Hero- 
dotus, "  in  the  umple  latiguage  of  his  uc« 
calls  him  man  ;  the  king  of  MecedoMft. 
by  inheritance  from  a  lofig  race  of  is> 
cesiofft,  claitning  theii  descent  from  Uer- 
cale»."    Mit/iiTd^ 

t  8ec  Matthife',  Gr.  Gramm,  p.  831. 
or  sect.  *648. 5»  2d  paragraph.  See  like- 
wise-viii*  140. 

*^  2««£«fv  }i  fAH.  M^lilum,  Gr.  Gramia* 
p.  8-23.  or  aect.  643.  ~ 
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athwart  the  Peirhfiebi,  to  the  town  of  Gonnus*;  by  which, 
in  fact,  the  army  of  Xenccs  did  make  its  entrance  into  Thes^ 
saly.  The  Greeks  therefore,  going  down  to  their  ships^ 
returned  to  the  Isthmus. — This  expedition  into  Thessai}'  was  174 
undertaken  at  the  time  the  King  was  on  the  eve  of  crossing 
over  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  when  he  was  already  at 
Abydos.  And  thus  the  Thessahans,  being  deprived  of  aUies, 
without  any  further  liesitation  went  over  to  tlie  Medes,  and 
behaved  with  such  zeal  and  spiriti  that  they  proved  of  im- 
portant aerviee  to  the  King  in  tiie  prosecution  of  his  plans. 

After  the  Greeks  had  arrived  at  the  Isthmus  the  delegates  ^^^ 
held  council,  in  consequence  of  what  had  been  said  by  Alex- 
Asder^  respecting  the  manner  and  ouarter  in  which  they 
should  carry  the  war.  The  opinion  that  prevailed  was,  that 
they  atioula  station  a  guard  on  the  pass  at  Thermopyla?, 
which  defile  was  known ^  to  be  narrower  than  that  leading 
into  Thesstdy,  and  at  the  same  time  was  nearer  to  their  own 
country.  As  for  the  path  by  which  the  Greeks  were  inter- 
cepted *  at  Thermopylae  they  knew  nothing  of  its  existence 
before  they  were  informed  of  it  by  the  Trachinians,  <m  their 
arrival  at  the  place.  They  resolved  therefore  to  defend  that 
pass,  and  hinder  the  barbarian  from  making  gcxwi  hih  entrance 
mto  Greece,  while  the  fleet  should  proceeci  to  the  Artemisium, 
in  the  territory  of  Histia?otis^:  for  those  stations  arc  near  each 
other,  so  that  the  fleet  and  army  could  have  a  knowledge  of 
their  mutual  proceedings:  moreover  the  nature  of  the  two 
places  is  such  as   I   am   going  to  describe^. — The  road   of  176 


*  Our  j^cograpbir&l  mfortnatioii  con- 
cernins;  this  couitlry»  though  much  iro- 
provod  of  T«ry  lat«  ^ears,  is  still  very 
dcficicut.  Tbe  aUle  uid  ioJefatigiblB 
D'Aaville  leemi  to  have  been  able  to 
procure  none  of  any  voltte.  His  map, 
to  wbicU*  m  the  waot  of  •nother  ^ide 
of  auy  <:oinparuble  repulaUoti,  I  tni«ted 
far  lli«  former  editions,  is  grosiUy  incor* 
rect.  Sortie  better  information  bu  been 
obtained  through  recent  trrnvdlers,  from 
which  Barihelemi  hu  profited.  IBui 
iiDce  his  ivork  came  out,  the  modem 
geography  of  the  countries  round  the 
^geaa  haa  been  very  superiorly  ^iveo. 


of  Greece,  ii.  133,134,  Bvo.  edHion,  1832. 

3  mii#r{|f«  yh^  XpmittTt  t««V«,  *' ap- 
peared to  btp"  would  be  very  diOertnt 
from  what  the  author  means.  See  Mat- 
tbia?,  Gr.  Gmmm.  p,  831,  or  sect.  •548. 
S,  second  paragrapli.  I  am  anxious  to 
impreia  tbe»«  flight  differences  oo  ihe 
mind  of  mv  reader,  as  it  is  iu  such  caaea 
generally  that  translators  bjii]  cttinment> 
atora  are  at  fault,  owing  principally  to 
their  want  of  attention  to  grammar,  the 
study  of  which  the  half  leaxned  are  ge- 
nerally prone  to  rei^rd  as  fit  only  lor 
the  roo«t  infantine  minds.     Tfamlat. 

4  ^XM€m*  §i  ixitrU'     See  Matthir, 


in  a  map  compiled  by  De  La  Roclwtte,     Gr.  Gramm.  p.  B50,  or  sect.  S66.  4 


and  publbihed  by  Faden.  With  its  as- 
sistance I  have  ventured  lo  give  the 
explanation  m  the  text  of  a  parage  of 
Il«rodotuf,  in  itself  so  far  from  clear, 
that  tranalators  and  commentalors.  would 
tUev  own  the  difficulty,  might  be  exciued 
tbeir  miaconci^piion  of  it.   JVIiUbtd,  llikt. 


^  This  must  be  the  Hisliivotu  of  Ett* 
bcea.  mentioned  viii.  23,  24.  not  the 
Histifiotit  of  Theasaly.  See  the  Geo- 
graphical IndcT  at  the  end  of  this  vo- 
lume*    Trumht, 

0  aSrmt  f;^iiM'i.  See  Mfttthic*  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  933,  or  aect.  604. 
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Artemisium^  lies  where  the  main  sea  of  Thrace  *  coni 
a  Darrow  frith  situate  between  the  island  of  Sciathus  and 
continent  of  Magnesia ;  immediately  after  the  frith  suet 
the  coast  of  Eubrea,  called  the  Artemisiimi,  on  which  standi 
a  temple  of  Artemis®.     On  the  other  hand,  the  entrance  'mta_ 
Greece  by  Trachinia  is  in  its  narrowest  part  fifty  feet  wide;i 
is  not  however  exactly  at   the  entrance  ^   that   is   found 
narrowest  part  of  the  whole  tract,  but  above  and   below 
Thennopyla?,  as  it  is  only  wide  enough  for  one  carriage 
pass  abreast  at  Al|>eni,  which   lies  lielow;  and   again   by 
riTer  Peneus,  near  the  city  of  Anthela,  which  lies  alxive,  it| 
likewise  only  wide  enough  to  admit  one  carriage.      On 
western  side  of  the  Thermopylae  rises  an  abrupt,  lofty. 
impassable  mountain,  shooting  into  the  range  of  CEta;  wi 
the  side  of  the  pass  towards  the  east  is  skirted  by  the  wea 
some  marshes.     In  this  pass  are  seen  some  hot  baths, 
by  the  natives  Chytri ;  alH)ve  which  stands  an  altar  of 
cnles:  a  wall  had  hkewise  been  erected  across  the  defile,  whii 
was  formerly  providfd  with  a  gate;  this  wall  was  built 
the  Phocians  from  a  motive  of  fear,  after  the  Thessalians 
migrated  from  Thesprotia,  and  established  themselves  in 
land  of  yEolis,  which  they  now  occupy.     Expecting  therefc 
that   tlie  Thessalians   would  attempt*  to  subdue  them, 
Phocians   took    the   above  precaution,   and   Hkewise    flood 
at  thp  same   time    the   defile,   by   diverting  into  it    the 
springs,  so  that  the  ground  might  be  swampy  and  inij 
able ;    adopting  every  expedient  in  prevent  the  Thessaiianfi 
from   making  an   inroad   mto  their  country.      The   origii 
wall^  was  accordingly  erected  at  an  early  period,  and 


7  It  appears  bi<  thU  pawage*  that  a 
part  of  the  sea  itself,  as  well  as  the 
coa»l,  was  called  Arlemisium  ;  1  have 
therefore  luppliecJ  the  word  mniti,  in 
which  1  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  M  it- 
ford,  in  hit  History  of  Greece.    Transtat. 

«  I  construe  U^itt  with  TtXtiytat,  the 
prcpofittion  in  being  repeated,  according 
to  that  principle  of  ilie  language  ineo- 
tio&ed  by  MtttlhiiK,  Gr,  Gramm.  p.  917, 
or  sect.  594,  1 ,  2d  para^jraph. 

9TheGreekfor  Diaua, 

^  nmrA  wr*.  "ibi."  ITic  pass  cx- 
teoded  into  the  territorv  of  Theisaly  on 
the  oti«  side,  and  into  that  of  Greece  on 
the  other:  on  the  lliessaliaa  and  Gre- 
cian sides  it  was  much  narrower  than  in 
ihe  middle  part,  called  the  Therm  op  vIju, 
and  which  was  the  real  entrance  into 
Oreece.  I  have  added  a  few  words  for 
the  sake  of  dearoeu*  the  most  titiportaot 


requisite  id  topographical   di__  .^_„ 
to  imitate  the  brief  and  simple  Oik  xT 
whidi  Herodotus  describes   tLit  deatk- 
field  of  Leonidas,  is  a  task  (at  a,bofY 
powers.     TTandat, 

'  in  with  the  participle  In  gttuX 
absolute.  **  under  tne  ftuppo&ibon  tba 
&c.  See  Mattbiie,  Gr.  Uramm.  p,  81 
or  sect.  561,2. 

'  In  the  plan  of  this  pass  subjoined 
Anacharsis,  the  Phoci«Q  wall  la 
sented  as  situate  in  the  nai 
of  the  road,  just  where  we  are 
afforded  only  sufficitint  apace  to 
one  carnage ;  say  abotJt  nine  feet  br 
If  the  author  of  the  olan  it  correct,  the" 
Phocians  could  have  had  very  little  idea 
of  tlie  principles  of  fortification,  or  other- 
wise tfiey  would  have  thrown  up  their 
rampart  in  the  widest  part  of  the  naas. 
by  which  they  would  bate  beeo  enaofed 
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j^reater  part  of  it  had  now  crumbied  down  through  age;  but 
the  Greeks  determined  upon  building  it  up  again,  and  there 
stop  the  pmgress  of  tlic  oarbarian  towards  Greece.  Close  to 
the  pass  is  a  village,  AliK^ni  its  nanie^  from  which  tlie  Greeks 
reckoned  upon  obtaining  provisions.^ — The  above  stations  177 
therefore  appeared  to  the  Greeks  to  be  adapted  to  their  de. 
signs ;  for,  weighing  all  matters,  and  considering  that  in  that 
q^uarter  the  barbarians  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
either  of  their  numl^ers  or  of  their  cavalry,  they  determined 
that  they  should  receive  the  invader  at  the  ThermopyltE,  as 
he  was  entering  into  Greece.  When  the  tidings  came  tliat 
the  Persian  was  at  Pieria,  they  broke  up  their  council  at  the 
Isthmus,  and  some  marched  towards  Thermopylae,  while 
others  proceeded  by  sea  to  Artemisium. 

Thus  the  Greeks  in  two  divisions  hastened  to  meet  tJie  foe;  J78 
but  at  the  same  time  the  Delphian s,  fearing  both  for  them- 
selves and  the  whole  of  GrecH:e,  consulted  the  god ;  and  the 
answer  pronounced  to  them  was,  "  that  they  should  offer  their 
"devotions  to  the  winds;  for  the  winds  would  be  powerful 
**  allies  to  Greece.*"  The  Delphians  having  received  this 
oracle,  forthwith  reported  to  those  of  the  Greeks  who  were  for 
liberty  the  answer  that  had  been  pronounced  to  them ;  and 
by  so  doing  entitled  themselves  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
those  nations,  as  thty  likewise  were  filled  with  terror  of  the 
barbarian.  In  the  next  place,  the  Delphians  reared  an  altar 
to  the  winds  at  Thya,  (where  is  situate  the  precinct  of  Thya, 
the  daughter  of  Cephissus,  from  whom  that  quarter  takes  its 
name,)  and  propitiated  them  with  sacrifices.  In  obedience  to 
the  oracle  tne  Delphians  continue  even  now  to  offer  sacrifice 
to  the  winds. 

The  naval  armament  of  Xerxes,  departing  from  the  city  of  I79 
Thenna,  detached^  ten  of  the  l>est  sajling  vessels  strah^ht  for 
Si*iathu8,  where  three  Greek  ships,  belonging  to  Trcezen, 
^gina,  and  Attica  respectively,  were  on  the  look  out ;  but 
when  they  espied  the  vessels  of  the  barbarians  they  hastily 
took  to  flight. — The  barbarians  gave  chace,  and  lorthwith  180 
cjiptured  the  Trcczcnian  ship,  wliich  was  commanded  by 
Prexiiius ;  and  then  takmg  the  handsomest  of  her  warriors  to 
the  forecastle  of  the  ship,  sacrificed  him,  deeming  it  a  good 
omen  that  the  first  Greek  they  had  taken  was  likewise  very 
handsome^;  the  name  of  this' individual  thus  sacrificed  was 


to  make  three  st&ads;  1.  nt  Anth«ia^  iresiel*  straight  to  Saathiu." 

2.  at  the  wnJI ;  3.  nt  Alpeai.     Seethe         ^  Coostr.  VMuf^ffMli«}i(i»(ci|aiv4ient 

note  on  chap»  200.      Tramial,  to    r«i<w^lf«    ivTV;^i«')    tI?     Vjf^tf*     rw$ 

*   Literally,   "the    naval    armameal  '  EKXnm  i  Sp)  uX*t  ( tlfmi)  nm}  MmXXs^rar. 
enuitA  wiib  t«ii  of  the   beat   Miliag 
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Leo ;  and  perhaps  he  in  some  measure  suffered  for  bis 

181  — The  vessel  belonging  to  jEgina,  a  trireme  commandf^ 
Asontdes,  gave  tliem  some  trouble,  as  she  had  on  bcMrd 
among  her  warriors  Pytheas,  the  son  of  Ischenoas,  the  nto»! 
valiant  man  of  the  day,  and  who,  after  the  ship  was  taken, 
persevered  in  fighting  till  he  was  actually  cut  to  piecisi.  A* 
lie  was  not  yet  dead  when  he  fell,  but  still  breathed,  the 
Persians,  who  were  serving  as  fighting  men  aboard  tlie  ves- 
sels, being  very  desirous  of  preserving  his  life  by  reason  of  hit 
valour,  dres.>ed  his  wounds  with  myrrh,  and  bound  them  up 
in  bandages  of  cotton  cloth*;  and  when  they  were  retumcil 
to  their  own  camp,  they  shewed  him  with  admiration  to  all 
the  army,  and  attended  to  him  carefully,  but  treated  as  slaves 
the  others  whom   they  had  taken  aboard  the  same   ship. — 

182  Tims,  accordingly,  two  of  the  vessels  were  taken ;  but  the 
third,  a  trireme  commanded  by  Phomius,  an  Athenian,  in  her 
flight  ran  aground  at  the  mouths  of  the  Peneus;  and  the 
barbarians  got  possession  of  the  hull,  but  not  of  tlie  crew  ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  had  run  the  ship  ashore,  the  Athenians  jumped 
out,  and,  proceeding  over  Thessaly,  retired  into  Attica.  When 
the  Athenians  encamped  on  the  shores  of  Artemisium  were 
informed  of  this  event  by  fire  signals  from  ^  Sciathus^  tcrritied 
they  retreated  from  Artemisium  to  Chalcis,  intending  to 
guard  the  Euripus,  and  leaving  scouts  upon  the  eminences 

183  of  Eubcca.^ — Ttiree  of  the  ten  barbarian  shins  neared  tlie  rock 
situate  between  Sciathus  and  Magnesia,  called  the  Ant ;  and 
the  barbarians  there  set  up  a  cohinin  ^  which  they  had  brought 
with  them ;  after  which,  every  thing  before  them  be^ing  cU^r. 


7  Forsan  auiem  ct  ex  nomiQe  (At*rr«f, 
Lttonii)  fructum  qocDdam  percepent. 
Valck. 

occur  in  ii.  86,  where  I  have  traoslated, 
"  witli  cotton  baodaues/'  because  1  un- 
derstand Ihe  raumitiies  found  at  the  pre- 
sent day  are  gfmeraUy  wrapped  in  a  sort 
of  calico  stuff;  I  tlierefore  found  mytelf 
obli|red  to  give  the  iame  meaoiog  to  the 
same  words  in  this  passage,  although  1 
certainly  do  not  thick  that  any  surgeon 
would  dren  woundi  witlt  cotton  han- 
dagci.  I  aeCt  however*  by  Larchcr's 
notes,  that  the  Ej^jptians  u$e  at  the 
present  day  cotton  lint  for  dressing  their 
wounds  and  sores.     Tramlat. 

Since  [  have  u dated  the  above »  1 
have  done  what  i  ought  to  have  done 
before,  I  Jjave  enquired  from  tnedicaf 
peD»)ns,  and  find  that  cotton  lint  and 
eollon  bandages  arc  used  in  (his  country 


as  frequently  as  lineo ;  the  eflVci.  m  » 
surgical  point  of  view,  of  the  two  cab>- 
Btancei  being  the  same.     TraruJat, 

9  These  signals  were  made  by  m< 
of  torches;   Uic  arrival   of  ftiemU 
signitied    by    holding    them    up    wl 
lighted^  and  keeping  them  in  a 
position;    when  on   the    codI 
were  shaken  about,  the  sig^odl 
the  enemy  was  at  hand^ 
Sttidas. 

1  These  ten  ship  were  probably  I 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  befbrv  t&e4 
parture  of  the  whole  fleet ;  the  Aat^l 
max)  was  no  doubt  a  datiger 
which,  not  rising  high  enough 
surface  of  the  water,  they  roark< 
column,  which  served  iostea<I 

it  is,  1  suppose,  this  to  which  Hi 

alludes  when  he  say».  the  fleet  t^i  sail 
as  sooQ  as  all  before  tlietn  sraa  aadt 
clear.    See  Larcher's  note. 
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ihcy  quittcci  tlieir  moorings  at  Thcmia*  and  stood  to  sea  with 
all  the  fleet,  suffering  eleven  days  to  intervene  between  their 
departure  and  the  King^s  march  from  Thcrnia.  Panimon  of 
Scyros  pointed  out  to  them  the  rock  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  whicli  stands  pretty  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  strait*. 
The  barbarians  keeping  to  sea  the  whole  day,  arrived  at 
Sepian,  belonging  to  the  Magncsian  territory,  and  oft'  the 
shore  lying  between  the  city  of  Casthantea  and  cape  Sepias. 

As  mr  as  this  spot,  therefore,  and  as  far  as  the  1  herniopylii&9 184 
the  forces  had  not  yet  suffered  any  losses ;  and  till  then  the 
numbers  were  still,  as  I  infer  from  c^iloulation,  of  the  follow- 
ing amount.  Those  of  the  ships  which  had  come  from  Asia 
being  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seven,  if  we  reckon  two 
hundred  men  to  each  ship,  we  shall  find  that  the  original*  ma 
forces  collected  from  the  various  nations  were  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand  four  hi\ndred.  But  besides  the  native 
soldiers  of  each  nation,  thirty  nicn,  Perjaans,  Mede^s,  and 
Saca^,  served  as  fighting  men  on  board  every  ship*;  these 
additional  troopa  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand  two  hun- 


I 


vSff.  I  conceive  that  ke  alludes  to 
thettrtttt  icparating  Sciathus  from  the 
continents  Larcher  tinDaJatcift,  *'qui  le 
irouvml  sttf  le  passage— u/iicA  «ft»j  on 

^  He  evidently  means  the  complement 
funutheJ  by  tiie  diiferent  Asiatic  na- 
tions, without  comprising  the  Persians, 
the  Medea,  and  the  Saca.*  ^  he  uses  the 
ecpitaiion  **  ancient, "  to  distinguish 
tbcm  from  the  troops  levied  ia  Europe* 
froiatbeeounitrtes  which  the  King  crossed 
in  his  mtfch  towards  the  Therxnopylo*. 
LdTcA*r. 

♦  Tb«refor«  the  crew  of  each  ^lley 
cootisted  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
roeo.  thirty  of  whom  weie  fighting  m«ii 
selected  from  the  Persians.  Medes,  and 
Sac» ',  the  other  two  hundred  were  not 
all  employed  at  the  oar,  as  the  historian 
(Upre«dy 'states  that  some  of  the  natives 
werelriil9i«M,4L  term  which  (if  there  is 
one  in  the  naval  tactica  of  the  (ancients 
that  can  be  rendered  in  modern  lan- 
gmtgM^  certainly  answers  to  out  ma- 
Hfws:  if  we  take  then  the  native  tnariue? 
In  have  been  in  any  proportion  to  the 
Persian  marines,  ther«  evidently  cannot 
remain  more  than  one  hundred  men  to 
pull  at  the  oars.  Now  if  we  consider 
any  of  the  systems,  by  v»  bich  it  has  been 
proposed  to  explain  the  ancient  galley 
as  having  ascending  benches  of  rowers, 
(whether  the  specious  explanation  of 
VOL.   II. 


Genera.1  Melville,  according  to  vvhicFi 
the  oar  holes  were  placed  above  one  an- 
other chequerwise,  or  that  by  ^»^""*^  ^U^^. 
ore  fiuppoced  to  have  been  pi  j 
one  another  in  an  obliqut- 
down  the  ship't  side;  or,  lastly,  Uiat 
most  absurd  plan  in  which  some  imi^rine 
they  were  placed  one  above  the  other  in 
a  vertical  lioe.^)  if,  I  say,  wc  consider 
any  of  those  systems,  wo  shall  dednce 
from  this  passage  a  fatal  objection  on 
the  score  or  manual  force  alone,  without 
taking  into  account  the  more  fatal  ob* 
jection  which  might  l>e  nitMlured  by  the 
naval  architeci.    That  ii,  iifps, 

or    rather   gnlleys,  coi*  the 

ascending  plun  among  i;.-  j.,xv..^ul>,  I 
aee  no  reason  to  doubt ;  hut  cotmuon 
•eiue  will  not  ^ant  that  thev  were  used 
for  actioBi  they  were  probably  kept, 
like  those  in  tlie  TopS  Hana  of  Comta>u< 
tinople^  only  for  shuw  uiid  parade.  And 
certainly  the  more  a  man  :iccttftomcd  to 
the  sea  meditates  on  the  subject,  the 
more  he  is  conyinccd  that  V'ossitis's  opi - 
ntoQ  is  by  far  the  hc^x,  I  mean,  that 
the  trireme  took  its  name  from  having 
three  men  to  each  oar ;  nne  at  the  fes.- 
trcrnjly  to  give  tht    '     '  il  Lttweea 

the  extfemity  ant!  i  r  *o  more, 

one  with  his  (ncc  ; .  ..^  .  :^,.j,  pulling, 
the  other  with  his  face  to  the  stern, 
pushing.     Intmfai, 

2f 
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dretl  and  ten  men  i  to  this  latter  aud  to  the  fornier  Dumber  t 
add  the  crews  of  the  pciitecooters ;  supposing  eighty  men,  Diort 
or  less,  aboard  of  each,  as  those  vessels  were  collected  (a*  I 
have  l>efore  said)  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  it  follows 
that  they  must  have  carried  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men.     Siich  therefore  were  the  naval  forces  ■  d  from 

Asia;   making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  Sk  n  thou- 

sand six  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  amount  of  the  mUmtrj 
was  seventeen  hundred  thousand ;  that  of  the  cavalry,  eigliCT 
thousand :  to  which  I  add  the  Arabs  that  rode  cameU,  w 
the  Libyans  that  drove  chariots,  the  amount  of  which  I  make 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  numbers  in  the  sea  service  gaJ 
land  service  being  added  together  give  two  millions  six  buo- 
dred  and  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten.  Such  m 
tlie  number  of  the  troops  which,  as  I  have  observed,  weit 
brought  from  Asia,  without  reckoning  the  servants  that  fut- 
lowed  them,  the  provision  ships,  ana  the  men  aboard  tli€ni^ 

185  — But  again,  to  tnis  total  which  we  have  summed  up  oiurt 
be  added  the  troops  brought  out  of  Europe,  concerning  vrliich 
I  am  obliged  to  speak  from  guess;  the  Greeks  of  Thrace, 
then,  and  of  tlie  islands  lying  off  the  coa&t  furnished  out 
hundred  and  twenty  sail ;  the  crews  out  of  those  ships  girt 
iwenty-five  thousand  men:  in  the  hind  service  troop  were 
furnished  by  the  Thracians,  Pseonians,  Eordi,  Bottisei,  tht 
Chalcidician  tribes,  the  Brygi,  the  Pieres,  the  MacedoaiaJii* 
the  Perrhiebi,  the  Enianes,  the  Dolopes,  the  Magneted,  the 
Achif  i.  and  such  as  occupy  the  sea  side  of  Thrace ;  of  all 
those  nations  I  take  the  number  to  be  three  hundred  tliou- 
sand ;  these  numbers  therefore  being  added  to  thoee  wludli  1 
have  described  as  coming  out  of  Asia,  give  for  the  gnuid 
total  of  tighting  men  two  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-omr 

186  tliousand  six  hundred  and  ten. — As  the  amount  of  the  tncn  of 
arms*  was  so  great,  I  take  for  granted  that  the  servants  who 
followed  after  them,  the  men  aboard  the  provision  frhiui,  as 
well  as  the  other  vessels  which  accompaniea  the  army,  could 
not  have  been  less,  but  rather  more;  but  I  wnll  assume  thiifl 
to  have  been  neither  more  nor  lesii,  but  equal  to  the  fightii^ 
men ;    supposing  them  therefore  to  be  equal  to  the  oieix  of 


^  r«7  pm%ifM»,  These  woriU  do  not 
sigmfy  t^ait  all  ibe  ntimberai  above  me&- 
tioned  ivere  exactly  men  that  used  their 
weapons ;  but  that  such  was  the  amount 
of  the  men  to  be  brought  iato  actioa  on 
ioa  and  land  ;  it  therefore  comprises  ttte 
rowen,  who  certRinly  must  have  kept 
their  posia  at  the  oar  even  in  (he  hottest 


engiigetoeot.    Jt  mt  in  thii$  m,ir 

we  Bpeak  of   the   crew   <-!»'    a 

ship,  without  distinguutiin*^  b^t^.vu  .- 

Grceki,  who  wotk  ihe  ves»eL  aod  tfx 

Turks,   who   lounge    on    <l,vt    all   ►hv 

smoking  and  d; 

rise   from   theii 

eneiuyS  sail  heave  in  fti^ht.      i'i-x 
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arms,  they  must  have  just  doubled  the  total  I  have  given 
above.  Tnerefore  we  conclude  that  Xerxes,  the  soT\of  Darius, 
brought  as  far  as  Sepias  and  the  Therinopyhe  five  millions 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men  *. — Such  therefore  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  187 
combined  forces  of  Xerxes :  as  to  the  number  of  the  female 
Cooks,  of  the  concubines,  of  the  eunuchs,  no  one  can  say  any 
thing  certain ;  neither  con  any  one  state  the  number  of  the 
horses  and  other  cattle  ut*ed  for  conveying  the  baggage ;  or 
that  of  the  Indian  hounds  which  followc^l  in  the  train,  by 
reason  of  their  multitude.  So  that  to  me  it  is  no  matter  of 
astonishment  that  there  were  some  rivers  whose  streams 
failetl^;  but  rather  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  tlie  provisions 
held  out ;  for  l)y  calculation  I  find  that  if  each  man  received 
one  chcenix  of  meal  per  day,  and  no  more,  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousanil  mcdimni  must  have  l>een  consumed  every  day, 
with  an  addition  of  three  hundred  and  forty  more^;  by  which 


0  ThU  immense  multitude,  ei^ual   to     Mu&es     nothitig  bu 
Uie  pOpoIstiOD  of  •  whole  cotintry.  ex*     b9  this  most  upright 
«#edt  tiMS  povren  of  belief  with  tnany; 
Init  mrely  any  one,  who  attentively  con- 
itden  the  tmne'ity  with  which  Herodotus 
men  inner  in  which  he  arrived 

At  !  .  >ti,  can  see  no  reason  lo 

doubt  mt;  aiitjieulidly  of  this  part  of  the 


but  divine  FroviJeace, 
mtn  tell?  us,  could 
'  (Ireece  ;    that  same  Provi- 
'1  \vc  hove  seen  stretch  forth 

if  rm  lo  reM:ae  the  North  from 

the  fiiuUitudei,  th«  vaiour,  and  the  skill, 
of  the  l-'reiicll*     TrsruLit. 


Liit  of  Xerieii  combined  j'lfrca. 

Twelve  hundred  and  sevea  ships  ;  cfew»  two  hundred 
men  per  vessel  .  ,  .  , 

Aea  aboard  the  ships ,  fhirty  men  per  vesd 


knd  ahipi ;  crews  eighty  men  «acli 
Total  of  the  sea  forces 

Jlnfentry  .  .  -  , 

,  J  Cavalrv  ,  .  ,  , 

\  War  chariols  and  camel  riders 
Total  of  the  land  forc<!4 
Sea  forces  from  Thrace  and  adjoining  provinces 
Land  fioroes  pressed  into  tervice  on  the  march  in  Eurdpe 

Total  of  aU  the  troops 
Servanls,  crews  of  the  provision  &hipt»  &c.        . 


241*400 

36,ai0 

240,000 

1,700.000 
BO.  000 

'io/joo 


Grand  Total 

T  ^^ftltmm  rk  fuifm:  ^pply.  from 
vrhni  goes  before,  rMV^sf  fMt(iiil*$ : 
UteraJly,  "betrayed  so  many  myriatls, 
u  e,  f^ed  to  su|)ply  so  many  men  :"  the 
wetaphor  is,  1  Wieve.  repuvmant  to 
l^Uigllsh.     Thr  •         '     ' 

frm  *T  stand'i 

»«n»efoTiw«,  ii.~, v.. 

Gnunm.    p.  698,   or  sect.  4tit,  third 


617,(no 


1,800,000 

24.000 

300,000 

2,641.610 
2,641.610 

6,383.330 


ih.    TramlaL 


parvgrapn.    TnmlaL 

HThat  ii  to  sav,  in  all.  110.340  nie- 
dimni;  the  medTimnus  contatned  4B 
chocuixes:  taking  the  nuinher  of  meo, 
a»  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  we  have 
"  '^'"^'iW  chcenlxes  for  the  daily  con- 
on  of  the  army  :  dividing  the  last 
.  r    by    48,   we   obtain    110,067; 

there  is  therefore  some  mistalie  in  the 
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I  do  not  take  into  account  that  consumed  by  the  women,  tBt 
eunuchs^  the  sumptcr  beasts,  and  the  hounds.  Although  the 
troops  amounted  to  so  many  tens  of  thousands,  not  one  of 
them  by  his  beauty  and  stature  v/as  more  entitled  to  ponen 
such  power  than  Xerxes  himself. 

188  The  fleet,  as  I  have  said^  having  hove  anchor,  got  under 
weigh,  and  steered  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  lying 
between  the  town  of  Casthantea  and  cape  Sepias ;  the  ship  n 
the  van  accordingly  pushed  to  land,  while  the  others  roac  it 
anchor  fartlier  out  ttian  the  first;  for  as  the  roadstead  wM 
not  very  extensive,  they  moored  the  fleet  chequerwisie  oa 
eight  successive  lines  towards  the  main  sea*;  and  so  they  re- 
mained that  night,  liut  about  the  break  of  day,  after  a 
calm  and  still  weather,  the  sea  began  to  swell,  and  a  dreadful 
storm  assaulted. them,  accompanied  with  a  violent  gale  from 
the  eastward,  which  the  people  dwelling  about  those  parts 
term  an  Hellespontia.  Those  among  them  who  observed  the 
gale  arise,  and  whose  ships  were  in  such  a  birth'  as  would 
allow  of  their  so  doing,  anticipated  the  storm,  by  hauling 
their  ships  on  land  ;  and  those  persons  together  with  their 
ships  escaped ;  but  of  those  vessels  which  the  storm  assailed 
as  they  lay  out  to  sea,  some  it  drove  to  the  place  called  Ipni, 
at  the  foot  of  Pelion,  others  on  the  strand ;  some  Ukewise  were 
wrecked  on  cape  Sepias  itself ;  others  were  thrown  up  by  the 
town  of  Melibcea,  and  some  by  Casthaneea  ;  indeed  the  hum- 

189 cane  was  irresistible^. — There  is  a  report  afloat,  that  the 
Athenians,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  invoked  Boreas,  another 
response  having  come  to  them,  namely,  "  to  invoke  their 
*'  father-in-law  to  be  their  helper.'"  Now  Boreas,  aecordiif 
to  the  account  of  the  Greeks,  had  a  wife  from  Attica,  Orci- 
thyia,  the  daughter  of  Ertchtheus.  In  consequence  therefore 
of  this  connexion,  the  Athenians,  as  the  report  goes^  inferring 


calculation,  the  origin  of  which  Schwci^- 
hffiustir  attempu  tu  explain;  see  his 
uoto :  but  ii  must  be  obBerved,  thiit  as 
the  Greek  DumcraLioD  was  very  differeat 
from  the  Hindoo  iv^tem  whick  we  now 
follow »  the  operatioas  of  arithmetic 
wefc  not  performed  in  ihc  same  manner 
as  among  the  Em'Oj>eans  of  the  present 
day^  a  circumsl&nce  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  editor.    Translat. 

9  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  the 
particle  %n, 

^  The  word  trf$M(»rttu  is  regarded  by 
Schweighasuscr  as  equivalent  ii>  mAh/m* 
tknl»f,  ».  e.  stcp\vt4e>  like  a  flight  of 
steps.  Accord i&g  to  thif>  latcrprclatioa 
which  I  hav*»  adopJcd,  \hr  vcsseh  vcrc 


moored  on  the  foUowi&g  plan,  along  the 
bead  of  the  coasts 

t     t    t     t     t 

1     ♦    t     *     f    f 

t    t     t     t    t-t     ♦ 

t     t    t    t     t     t     t     t 

f    +    t    t    t    f     f     t     t 

making  the  lines  eight  in  number,  aiki 
ihe  longest  touchillg  tlie  l&iid.  Trantitd, 

c  Mm  'TUft  tSnt  ifx*  ^(ft^v, ' '  and  wboM 
station,  mooring,  or  bulb,   wfts 
See  Matthis,  Gr.  Gramm,  |w  4Sl( 
seel,  315,  1. 

^  Matthic,  Or  Gnmm.  p.  690* 
sect.  430. 
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that  Boreas  was  their  father-in-law,  and  having  stationed  their 
fleet  at  Chalds  of  Euboca,  either  when  tJiey  observed  the 
storm  gathvring,  or  even  before,  sacrificed  to  and  invoked 
Boreas  and  Oreilhyia  to  come  to  their  a^istance,  and  destroy 
the  ships  of  the  barbarians,  as  before  alwut  Athos.  Whether 
therefore  it  wa»  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  north-east 
wind  ^  assailed  the  barbarian  fleet  as  it  was  riding  at  anchor,  I 
am  not  able  to  say ;  the  Athenians  however  declare  that 
Boreas  had  come  to  their  assistance  before,  and  that  at  tins 
peiiod  he  it  was  who  effected  the  above  things ;  and  on  their 
return  they  erected  a  temple  of  Boreas  near  the  river  llissus. 
— In  this  disaster,  according  to  the  account  of  those  who  atate  190 
the  least  numbers,  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  ships  were 
lost,  and  men  beyond  calculation,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of 
treasure ;  so  much  so,  that  the  wreck  of  these  ships  became 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  Aminocles,  the  son  of  Cretinas,  a 


*  I  bftve  liefbre  observed,  that  ibe 
sncicatA  did  not  know  that  precisian 
which  is  now  used  in  ttAtiug  the  points 
of  the  compass ;  th«  wiad  which  lo 
thatterod  the  Persian  doet,  coming,  as 
its  provincial  name  imports,  from  the 
lldleipoiit.  must  have  blown  from  the 
NNK;  yet  he  calls  it  the  Apvliot«s, 
which  was  undouhleHly  the  £ :  hut  in 
the  Daasnge  now  before  us  lie  calls  it 
the  Barms,  which  iliere  is  every  reason 


to  suppoM  was  the  NE.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  if  the  dight  divisions  of  the 
compass  went  known  at  the  time  of  He> 
rodotuf,  they  were  not  clearly  diitin- 
guished  in  the  mind  of  every  writer: 
and  in  order  to  save  the  credit  of  my 
author,  I  have  translated.  hiE^ber  up, 
imAMmif.  **from  the  eastward."  The 
eight  divisions  of  the  compass  which  I 
have  alluded  to  were  ihese: 


OkM 

\ 

t. 

> 

13 

\ 

/ 

r         h 

«'    •• 

/ 

\ 

fJ 

.> 

•• 

I 


knows,  tite  compass  is  divided  into  thir* 
ty-two  points.  The  authority  for  the 
Greek  names  of  tlie  wiods  is  tlie  ocu* 
gontl  buiJdiog  at  Athens,  called  by 
travellers,  tbe  temple  of  the  ei^ht  winds ; 


on  each  face  b  engraved  ibe  name  of 
the  point  it  looks  lo  ;  but  some  Turki&Ii 
houses  arc  built  up  against  two  of  the 
sides,  so  that  llic  inscriptions  now  cannot 
be  aU  seeii*    TVujkf. 
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native  of  Magnesia,  whose  estate  *  lay  about  Sepias ;  for  he 
picked  up  afterwards  a  great  numlier  of  golden  vases,  And 
many  of  silver,  thrown  up  on  the  strand  ;  he  fbuml  likewise 
the  Doxes  of  valuables  that  had  belonged  to  the  Persian*,  and 
possessed  himself  of  an  unspeakable  quantity  of  other  things  cf 
gold ;  but  though  he  became  vastly  rich  by  his  tind^i,  he  was 
iK>t  in  other  respects  happy ;  for  he  had  had   the  txiisfortui 

191  to  kill  his  son,  which  embittered  even  hb  life®* — The  ni 
ber  of  the  provision  ships  and  of  the  other  craft   that 
rished   is   beyond    calculation.     So  that  the  captains  of 
fleet,  fearing  that  the  Thessalians  might  set   upon  them 
their  shattered  condition,  raised   around  themselves  a 
rampart,  made  from  the  wrecks;    for  the  storm    contim 
three  days.     At  last,  the  magi,  by  making  sacrifrce  to 
wind,    and    charming   it    with   magic   chaunts,   and 
that,  by  sacrificing, to  Thetis  and  the  Nereid»,  calmed 
storm  on   the  fourth   day  ;   or  otherwise  ]>erhaps  the  wind* 
after   spending    its   fury  "^j   sunk   of  its  own    accord-     Til  ~ 
offered  sacrifice  to  Thetis,  hearing  from  the  lonians  the 

'  port  that  she  had  been  carried  off  from  this  s|x>t  by  P< 
and  thai  the  whole  cape  of  Sepias  was  sacred  to  her  and 
the  other  Nereids.     Accordingly  the  hurricane  ceased  on  tl 

192  fourth  day. — On  the  second  day  from  that  on  which 
storm  began,  the  scouts,  running  down  from  the  forelands  of 
Euboea,  advised  the  Greeks  of  what  had  happened  wil 
respect  to  the  wTcck  of  the  fleet ;  the  Greeks,  when  thi 
received  the  tidings,  addressed  prayers  to  Neptune  the  Sal 
our,  and  poured  forth  libations  to  him ;  after  which  tlw 
hastened  w^ith  all  speed  to  Artemisium,  expecting'  that  there 
would  be  but  few  ^nips  to  oppose  them;  having  according 
arrived  there  for  the  second  time,  they  stationed  their  Bt 
about  Artemisium ;  and  from  that  time  even  down  to  the 
sent  they  are  wont  to  give  the  epithet  of  Saviour  to  Neptui 

193  But  thf  barbarians,  when  the  wind   had  ceased,  and 
waves  were  stilled,  launched  their  ships,  and  stood  along 
landboard ;    after   doubling  the  foreland  of  Magnesia, 
steei-ed   right    up   the    gulf  that    shoots   into    the    Pi 
there  is  in  that  gulf  of  Magnesia  a  spot  where  it  is  lilal 
that  Hercules  was  left  by  Jason  and  his  companions,  haTk^ 


^  yi)«;^Ui  signifies  to  possess  land :  I 
make  the  remark,  because  the  word 
Yn$x,i4m  baa,  I  s«e,  been  tran^Iated^ 
"  breaking  up  some  ground." 

•5  CQnBtruclioa:  i*  yi^  <rti  A^it^H 
guft^f*^  -rmtlt^ittf  (an  e<luivocal  wrord 
(igmfyrog  either  ^'caused  by  bavijig  killed 


his  son,"  or  "causinr  the  deatb  of  j 
sons")  XvriMw  »»i  rwcfrvv,  **  him  as  1 
as  the  rest  of  men." 

7  1  have  attempted  to  «;x] 
force  of  \mUtan ,  ' '  sank  lo  i 
fatigae/^    See  Schneid*  Gr.  Gi 
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been  sent  from  the  Argo  for  a  supply  of  water,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  on  their  voyage  to  iEa  of  Colchis  for  the 
fleece ;  for  at  this  place  they  were  to  water,  and  then  heave 
out  to  sea;  in  consequence  of  which  occurrence,  the  name  of 
Aphet«e'  was  ^ven  to  this  spot:  here  it  was,  therefore,  that 
the  Bailori  of  Xerxes  took  up  their  moorings. — Fifteen  sail  of  194 
the  barbarian  ileet,  the  last  in  the  rear,  happened  to  be  driven 
a  good  distance  from  land,  and  when  they  saw  the  ships  of 
the  Greeks  at  Artemisium,  they  imagined  them  to  be  their 
own,  and  steering  to  them,  fell  among  their  enemies.  The 
commander  of  thij*  squadron  was  the  governor  of  Cyma®  in 
i£olia,  the  son  of  Thamasius,  Sandoces,  whom,  previously  to 
jinttm  events,  when  he  was  one  of  the  royal  judges,  Darius 
CMMd  to  be  stretched  on  a  cross,  having  caught  him  com* 
mitting  this  crime;  namely,  giving  an  unjust  sentence  for 
money :  he  w-is  accordingly  tieu  up ;  but  Darius,  considering 
tbe  case,  found  that  tlie  goo<l  services  done  by  him  to  tla- 
royal  house  were  greater  than  his  crimes';  having  therefore 
come  to  this  conclusion,  and  Iwing  convinced  that  he  hacl 
acted  more  precipitately  than  wisely',  the  King  ha*!  him 
liberated ;  thus  he  savctl  his  life,  escaping  the  death  decreed 
by  Darius  ;  but  at  this  periiKl,  liearing  down  among  the  Greek 
fleet,  he  was  not  to  escape'  a  second  time;  for  when  tlie 
Greeks  saw  the  enemy  standing  towards  them,  perceiving 
their  mistake,  they  hove  out,  and  easily  captured  them. — On  195 
board  of  one  of  these  ships  was  taken  Ariaolis,  the  tyrant  of 
Alabandi  in  Caria;  in  another  was  taken  the  Paphian  com- 
tnandcr.  Penthylus,  tlie  son  of  Demonous,  wlio  brought  twtflve 
mil  from  Papfios,  but  lost  eleven  of  them  in  the  storm  off 
Se|>ias,  and  now  proceeding  with  the  only  one  that  had 
escaped  to  Artemisium  was  ca])tured.  The  Greeks,  after 
teoquiring  of  them  such  porticulars  as  they  were  desirous  of 
having  concerning  *  Xerxes's  forces,  sent  them  away  in  bonds 
to  the  Isthmus  of  the  Corinthians. 

Accordingly  the  fleet  of  the  barbarians  arrived  at  Aphcta?,  19(f 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifteen  sail  which  I  have  said  San- 
doces commanded.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  and  the  land  forces, 
having  marched  through  Thessaly  and  Achaia,  entered  tlie 
third  day  previously  within  the  bounds  of  the  Malians: 
Xerxes  having  in  'fhessaly  caused  a  match  to  be  run  be- 


« Tkat  b  lo  say,  the  place  of  Je* 
parture. 

!*  See  p.  I ,  note  IJ,  of  thi»  voliimc. 

1  This  mode  of  lendchiig  justice  wu 
custonary  with  the  Persians.  Sec  i.  137. 


Gr.  Gnunm.  p.  661,  or  seeu  4^. 

Schweig.  2Vol. 

*  ^«  ia  tlie  scqM   of  <rt^,  J«  in  Iv. 
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tween  his  own  horses  and  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  to  I 
trial  of  the  lutter,  understanding  that  their  cavalry  was  thi 
best  in  Greece ;  in  this  contest,  accordingly,  the  Greek  horvs 
were  greatly  inferior.  Of  the  rivers  in  Thessaly,  the  Ono- 
chonus  was  the  only  one  whose  stream  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  forces ;  whereas  of  the  rivers  flowing  in  Achaia,  even  tbc 
largest  of  them,  which  is  the  E})idanus,  scarcely'  held  out* — 

197  Xerxes  having  arrived  at  Alos,  the  road  guides,  desirous  of 
relating  all  the  particulars  of  the  country^  told  him  of  the 
tradition  *  among  the  natives,  concerning  the  temple  of  Jove 
Lanliystius ;  that  Athamas,  the  son  of  ^'Eolus,  conspiring 
witn  Ino,  planned  the  death  of  Phrixus ;  that  afterwards,  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle,  the  Achasans  imposed  the  following 
forfeit  on  the  posterity  of  Athama^s ;  having  decreed  that  he 
who  is  the  eldest  of  that  race  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  pryt*- 
neum,  and  they  keep  watch  themselves;  (the  Achseaus  cailJ 
the  pr)'taneum  LeYtus ;)  if  he  enters,  he  is  never  to  go  out 
again  until  he  is  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  tkt^A 
Tooted  that  many  of  those  persons  who  were  to  be  thus  i>ad^H 
ficed  fled,  through  fear,  to  another  country ;  but  if,  in  die 
course  of  time,  coming  back,  they  are  caught  entering  the 
prytancum,  that  they  are  sacrificed,  led  forth  all  covered  witli 
fillets,  and  followe<l  m  grand  procession.  The  same  treatment 
is  suffered  by  the  descendants  of  Cy  tis^korus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
because  when  the  Acha?ans,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  wert 
performing  the  lustration  6f  their  country  by  the  sacrifice  erf 
Athamas,  the  son  of  ^olus,  this  Cytissorus,  arriving  frnox 
JEtH  of  Colchis,  rescued  the  victim ;  and  by  so  doing,  drew 
upon  his  own  posterity  the  anger  o^  the  gods.  Xerxes,  hav- 
ing heard  these  accounts,  when  he  was  near  ihe  grove^  not 
only  refrained  from  entermg  himself,  but  issued  orders  to  the 
same  cffec^t  to  all  his  army  ;  he  likewise  evinced  the  same 
veneration  for  the  house  of  Athama3''8  descendants  as  for  tbc 
grove. 

igg      The  above  took  pkce  in  Thessaly  and  Achaia,     Quitting 
those  countries  he  proceeded  into  Mahs,  to  a  gulf  ^  of  the  sea, 
where  an   ebb  and  flow  takes  place  every  day.      Near   that 
gulf  is  a  level  tract,  in  one-pait  uroad,  in  another  exceed 
narrow;  around  the  tract  rise  lofty  and  unpassable  mounui«i>:s 


*  This  digression  is  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness. We  see.  by  th«  Utter  part,  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  Atbamaj't 
descendants  is  likewise  extended  to  those 
of  PhryxQs,  whom  Atliaima<i  had  wished 
to  murder ;  and  thnl.  because  Cyliftforiis, 
the  son  of  Phryxus,  came  lo  deliver  the 


eaeiiiy  of  his  faitlier,  as  die  Ackcas 
were  about  to  sacrifice  Itim*  Notbh^ 
pn  be  more  inconsistent ;  iu  fact  tfcere 
is  little  or  no  connexion  ibroughoot  (b« 
narrative.  Hisioire  d'Tl^rvdotc  pv  A. 
F.  Miot»  1823.  vol.  ii.  p.  652. 
^  The  StnuA  Msltiico& 
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called  the  Tracliiuiaii  rocks,  which  inclose  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Maliji-  The  first  place,  accordingly,  on  the  bay,  as 
you  come ^  from  Achaia,  is  Anticyra;  near  wliich  the  river 
Sperchius,  flowing  from  the  country  of  the  Eniancs,  falls  into 
the  sea:  about  twenty  stades  from  this  stream  is  another,  the 
name  of  which  is  Dyras,  and  which,  as  the  report  says,  gushed 
fortli  for  the  first  time  to  assist  Hercules  when  he  was  burn- 
ing: twenty  stades  farther  from  the  Dyras  is  another  river, 
which  is  called  the  Melas, — At  a  distance  of  five  stades  from  199 
this  river  Mclas  is  the  town  of  Trachis ;  and  in  that  place, 
where  Trachis  is  Imilt,  is  the  widest  range  in  the  Hlrule  of 
this  tract  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea ;  for  the  breadth  of  the 
plain  extends  there  to  twenty-two  thousand  plethra.  In  the 
range  which  shuts  in  the  Trachinian  territory  there  is  a  cleft 
to  flie  south  of  Trachis;  out  of  the  cleft  the  river  Asopus 
flows  along  the  root  of  the  mountain. — South  of  the  Asopus  2<)0 
is  another  river,  the  Phoenix,  of  no  great  importande,  which, 
flowing  from  those  mountains,  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Asopus*  Near  the  river  Phoenix  the  tract  is  the  narrowest ; 
for  there  the  road  is  made  passable^  for  one  carriage  by  iiieans 
only  of  a  causeway  built  to  that  end ;  from  the  river  FhoDnix 
it  IS  fifteen  stades'  distance  to  lliermopylo? ;  between  the 
river  Phoenix  and  the  Thermopyla?  is  a  viUage,  the  name  of 
w^hich  is  Anthela^;  near  that  spot  the  Asopus  flows  by,  and 
discharges  its  stream  into  the  sea,  and  the  space  extending 
round  it  is  broad^  and  in  that  place  stand:^  the  precinct  of 


0  See  MilUu«»  Gr.  Gruun.  p.  645. 
ot  Hcu  390,  L 

7  iftm^it  yiif  /tin  f**v»n  3t3/ititrdu.  1 
have  followed  tne  einlanation  of  Wes> 
teling,  whkh  I  see  \^a  likeuise  been 
follnweil  by  Mr,  Mil  ford,  in  bis  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p,  174.  It  is  upon  this 
paaagc  tluit  tbe  makers  of  pl&iu,  com- 
mentJtlorft,  £ic.  put  the  Pbocian  wall 
at  tbe  Darrow^t  part  of  the  strait ;  al- 
though a  verv  little  consideratioa  would 
have  &hewo  tliein  the  absurdity  of  plac- 
ing the  rampart  in  foch  a  tttuation. 
The  reader  perhaps  will  permit  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks:  A^Mt^frtf  andiUequi 


pva  uMij  on/y  ikt  mrriage-uiiit,  that  ia  to 
•ay,  WHsistid  onl^  ^f'  tfa  mrrutge-vfa^f^ 
without  any  j^ound  cither  to  tlte  left  or 
to  the  right ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
thence  that  lIms  way  would  only  admit 
one  carriafe :  I  think  potbinii^  more  can 
be  inferred  from  the  word*  than  that  the 
pus  was  only  of  the  geoeral  breadth  of 
carriage  roaib ;  My  sixteen  feeU  In  the 
seateoce  which  forma  the  subject  of  this 
note,  the  only  meanitig  that  it  appears 
justifiable  lo  deduce  from  the  words  is, 
that  io  the  boggy  land,  probably  formed 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pha'Qix  and 
Asopus,  there  was  only  one  causeway 
ralent  mf^mlnkmrtf.  <  »J>f  being   ander-    of  masonry  thrown  over,  of  the  brc^iith 


Sl4XMi/)  signify  a  earriagr-tcay ;  the  vefb 
Hftttn  si{(nifies  to  build,  but  is  Ukewisc 
Used  to  signify  to  latf  JotuN,  to  e^mstrttet  a 
mad,  as  ia  ii.  \24\  where  we  find  ri$ 
dw  .  .  .  riltv  flufui9,  in  the  account  of  the 
pyramid.  It  ih  therefore  fair  to  presume, 
that  the  words  uurm,  m/tm^^k  p*^,  used 
twice  in  cb,  176,  u^ify  merely  that  the 
VOL.  II. 


generally  used  in  c^hage  roads;  say 
a^in  sixteen  feet.  With  rcsspect  to  the 
Phocian  wall,  Mr.  Mitford  very  properly 
places  it  "across  the  middle  of  the  oar- 
row,  where  was  a  width  of  about  fifty 
feet  nearly  level."  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii, 
p.  136.     fritniUn» 
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Ceres  Amphictyonis.  and  there  likewise  are  the  seats  for  dw 

501  Aniphictyons  and  the  temple  of  Amphictyon  himself. — Kiiw 
Xerxes  accordiogly  pitched  his  camp  in  the  Trachinian  lerrt- 
tory  of  Malis ;  while  the  Greeks  stationed  themselves  in  the 
pass.  That  place  is  called  by  most  of  the  Greeks  Thermo* 
pylflp,  but  by  the  natives  Pyla?*.  Thus  both  parties  «i- 
camped  in  those  places ;  one  was  in  possession  of  all  to  tlic 
oortli  of  Trachis,  the  other  of  the  parts  extending  to  the 
southward,  belonging  to  this  continent. 

502  The  following  were  the  Greeks  that  awaited  the  Peraan  in 
this  position,  trorn  Sparta,  three  hundred  hea\y-aniied  men; 
from  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  one  thousand  men,  five  hundred 
from  each  ;  from  Orchomcnus  of  Arcadia,  one  imndred  and 
twenty ;  and  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  one  thousand  ;  (such 
was  the  amount  of  the  Arcadians;)  from  Corinth,  four  hun* 
dre<l ;  from  Phlius,  two  hundred;  from  Mycena?,  eighty; 
(all  the  a!>ove  came  from  Peloponnesus ;)  from  Uceotia,  seven 

203  hundred  Thes]iians  and  four  hundred  Thebans. — In  addition 
to  those  I  have  just  mentioned,  the  Opiuitian  Locrians  had 
obeyctl  the  call,  niustering  with  all  their  forces,  together  witlt 
a  thousand  of  the  Phocians.  For  the  Greeks  themselves^  hud 
invoked  them  to  assist,  saying,  through  messengers,  that 
**  they  themselves  w^ere  come  as  a  van-guard,  and  that  the 
"  rest  of  the  allies  were  expected  every  day ;  the  sea  was  in 
*'  safe  keeping,  Ijeing  guarded  by  tlie  Athenians,  and  the 
*'  yEginetfe,  and  those  stationed  iu  the  sea  service  ;  they  had 
"  tlierefore  nothing  to  fear;  for  it  was  not  a  god  that  was 
"  marching  against  Greece,  but  a  man ;  there  never  wa«,  nor 
**  would  there  ever  be,  a  mortal  witli  whose  prosperitv  evil 
*'  wa<?  not  mingletl  from  his  birth*;  but  that  the  griat^f 
**  calamity  visited  the  greatest  niortafs';  therefore,  even  the 
^'  invader,  since  he  was  but  a  mortal,  must  fall  frcnn  his 
"  glory  *.*"     The  other;;  hearing  this  proceeded  to  the  tts&sl- 

204-  ance  of  the  Greeks  near  Trachis. — Over  these  troops  tliere 
were  various  leaders*,  according  to  the  countries  of  each  ;  but 


8  "The  Gale,  a  word,"  says  Mr. 
Alttfori}.  "of  precisely  the  aama  import 
in  the  cominon  spet*ch  of  many  parts  of 
England,"  llenre  the  pass  probably 
derivfpd  its  more  general  appellation, 
Thennnpylfe,  the  Hot  Gate,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Chytri,  or  hoi  baths. 
TntmttH, 

9  That  is  to  9ay,  the  Greeks  who  were 
at  Tbermopyla;,  to  lh«  nei^hbnurhocKl  of 
whlcli  lay  the  lerritories  of  Pliocis  and  of 
the  Opimtiati  Locrians.     Translate 


'  €on»truetioo :  iTmm 
•i     mmmif     rtmftSx^n     (^ 
Schiceig.  Lei,  iierod*  vce. 

«  See  Matthis,  Gt.  Q\^ 
or  aecl,  462,  2d  paragraph. 

3  Mr,  Mitford  traailatea,  moch  b«tlir 
I  think,  "would  be  disappointed  iil 
his  hope.'*  Lftichcr  traiisl«te^  ItkewM. 
"  devott  Hre  fmstr^  de  se«  esp^aQces." 

4  See  Mattbiy.  Gr.  Gnmm.  p.  ^ 
Of  sect,  288,^.  uhn,  3. 
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the  one  mostly  a£lmired,  and  thi?  comiiiaiider-Jii-€bi4*f  of  the 
whole  foinbined  ariiiy,  was  the  Lacetlnnionlrui^  Leouidas, 
sprung  from  the  foliowiug  ancestors;  AuaxanUrides  his  fa- 
ther, l.von  his  grandfather,  Eurycratides  ^,  Anaxander,  Eu- 
rycrates*  FolydoiUi*,  Alcamenes,  Telecku,  Archelaus,  Age- 
silaus,  Doryssus,  Leobotos,  Echcstratus,  Agis,  Eurysthenes, 
Aristodemus,  Aristoinachus,  Cleoda^us,  Hyllus,  Hercules. 
He  had  obtainetl  the  royal  dignity  at  Sparta  by  aii  unex- 
pected circumstance.— For  as  he  had  two  elder  brothers,  205 
Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he  was  far  from  thinking  about  the 
royal  office ;  but  Cleomenes  having  died  without  male  issue, 
and  Dorieus  Ixing  no  longer  io  existence,  but  having  Uke- 
wi*?  died  in  Sicil v  ®,  the  throne  of  consetjucDce  descended  to 
Leonidas,  not  only  because  he  was  older  than  Cleonibrotus, 
(who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Anaxandrldes,)  but  as  he  had 
also  married  the  daugliter  of  Cleomenes.  He'  now  proceeded 
to  Thermopylae,  choosinijf  lijs  three  hundred  men,  according 
to  law^  and  such  as  had  familietj.  Before  his  arrival  at  the 
muster,  he  united  to  his  troops  the  Thebans^,  to  the  number 
which  I  have  stated ;  their  leader  was  Leontiades,  the  son  of 
£ur\^iaehus ;  the  motive  for  which  Leonidas  was  so  anxious 
to  obtain  the  reinforcement  of  the  Thebans  particuhirly  from 
among  all  the  Grecian  nations  was  this,  that  they  were  strongly 
accused^  of  incUiiing  to  the  Mede;  he  invited  them  therefore 
to  ^e  war,  from  a  wish  to  see  whether  they  would  send  any 
forces  with  him,  or  whether  they  would  openly  reject  the 
league  of  the  Greeks;  and  the  Thebims,  although  they  were 
otherwise  inclined,  granted  the  supply » — The  Spartans  sent  S06 
Leonidas  and  these  troops  first,  to  tnc  end  that  the  other 
allies,  seeing  them,  might  march  out,  and  not  tike  the  others 


I 


A  Sett  ftUtthie,  Gr.  Gramtn.  p.  399. 
or  •ect  "273, 

«8mv.  45,  46;  vii.  l$8. 

>  t$  refers  to  Ktmi^nt  ia  the  fore^'^^ing 
chapitr  \  aU  between  b«tiig  a  p&reu- 
thetis:  toe  MaUbiv,  Gr.  Gfamin,  p. 
687,  or  sect.  477,  a. 

^  it*ri«Tt*r«c  T  d  word,  tUe  meajuog 
of  which  is  very  far  from  being  clear. 
Tlie  dtflercnt  tnterpretatiotis  propowd 
are  these:  1.  Taking  jMM^ruwnv  m% 
equivaJeul  to  U  SiXi*4f  ^ittvtmrmt,  *'of 
iht  proper  age,  capable  of  bearioE; 
ajKM  •"  making  the  article  rcdv  to  relbr 
W  tfnuM^tm.  ihe  lhre«  hundred  men- 
liooed  «t  c,  202.  Sciiw^ig,  (>«,  Lat^ 
*a.  That  of  Laichcr ;  ••  le  corps  dxe  et 
pCfloaJMOt ;  tht  rtf'uLr  und  ftaruUng 
3,  Tliit  of  Scliuli :  "  consUtutos 


tllo4  {ntrnp*  Ic^  ooluiiluicift)  trecfinUM 
viros,  ntv  lefttimani  numerunt  treceo- 
tonim  viromm/'  For  remarks  oa  Uaete 
diHereat  ejcplaaatioos,  ihe  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  very  tearoed  aole  of 
Larcher,  and  to  the  acute  comment  of 
SchweighiEuser,  on  this  passage.   TmruU 

y  Mkmi  en{i»m9  rtfvf  (fur  $St)  iT«-«v 
X§y9*mtt.ifH  if  rhf  kt^fkif.  $ee  {VlaUliisj 
Gr.  Granun.  p.  498,  or  sect.  364«  at  the 
begioaing* 

i  r^ijrr  mArnyi^nrt  fti^i^ut.  The  verb 
MMTnyi^T*  teems  to  be  takeo  impel- 
aottally  :  according  to  Valla  it  is  Attic> 
ally  placed  for  mmmytfu,  aod  governed 
by  Atw»/}tir.  Lector  seftlenliam  seqiua' 
tur,  f|Uiim  vetitali  favere  judiciimt.  /C 
Port.  1^1.  Ion.  r.v,  imrnyifuri. 
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turn  over  to  the  Medes,  if  they  heard  that  the  Spartans  wen? 
delaying;  after  which,  as  the  Camea*  were  now  an  obstacle  to 
them,  they  intended  to  celebrate  their  festival,  and  then, 
leaving  a  garrison  at  Sparta,  make  all  speed  to  join  the  war 
with  their  whole  forces.  The  rest  of  tne  confederates  like- 
wise determined  upon  acting  in  the  same  manner ;  for  at  the 
same  time  with  these  events^  the  period  of  the  Oljrmpic  games 
occurred;  not  thinking  therefore  that  the  contest  woind  be 
decided  so  quickly  at  Thermopylas,  they  sent  on  a  van-guard- 
Such  was  the  plan  on  which  they  proposed  to  act. 

*;207  The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  when  the  Persian  was  cotnc 
near  the  pass,  being  seized  with  terror,  began  to  consult  about 
a  retreat ;  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  therefore  of 
opinion  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
keep  watch  on  the  Isthmus;  but  the  Phocians  and  Locrians 
being  liighly  indignant  at  that  proposal,  Leonidas  voted  thai 
they  shoulil  stand  to  their  post,  and  send  messengers  to  ibe 
cities,  inviting  them  to  give  assistance,  as  they  were  now  too 

J^8  few*  to  repel  the  host  of  the  Medes, — ^While  the  Greeks  were 
debating  these  matters,  Xerxes  sent  a  horse  scout  to  recon- 
noitre how  many  they  w^ere,  and  what  they  were  doing:  for 
he  had  heard,  when  he  was  yet  in  Thessaly,  that  a  small  band 
had  mustered  in  this  place,  and  had  been  mformed  respecting 
their  leaders  that  they  m  ere  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  bead  <? 
whom  was  Leonidas,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  The  horse- 
man rode  forward  up  to  the  camp»  and  reconnoitred,  but  he 
did  not  see  the  whole  of  the  army  ;  for  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  those  stationed  within  the  wall,  which  the  Greeks 
having  repaired  were  now  guarding;  he  however  reconnoitred 
tltose  on  the  outside,  whose  arms  were  pitched  before  the 
wall :  at  that  time  the  Lacedaemonians  hap|iencd  to  be  sta- 
tioned on  the  outside;  and  scime  of  those  he  saw  busied  in 
gymnastic  exercises,  others  combing  their  hair ;  when  he 
beheld  this  he  was  struck  with  astonishment,  but  ascertained 
their  numbers;  and  having  examined  every  thing  accurately, 
rode  back  at  his  leisure,  for  no  one  pursued  him,  all  treating 
bini  with  contempt.     Keturning,  he  made  to  Xerxes  a  report 

5209  of  all  he  had  seen. — When  Xerxes  heard  his  account,  he 
could  not  conceive  what  liowever  was  the  truth,  that  they 
were  making  ready  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  cxHild« 

*A   feshval  celebrated  in  honour  of    Gramm.  p.  538,  or  seeU  386*  I 


Apollo  Ktt^tuas  l»y  ihc  Dorians  of  the 
Pi'lo|>ooQesiu.  and  paiiiculaLrly  m  Lac«- 
dacmoniiu 

3  »mrk   nivri  (i,   c.    •»*•    t#»   mbrn 


*  »Kly0i^f  *'  t(»  few."  MaUhiflFf  Gf. 
Gramm.  p,  652.  or  ficct.  44B,  h, 

^  "To  be  killed  aod  to  kUl  to  thtu 
utfno»U" 
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But  as  thuy  apfX'ared  to  him  to  behave  in  a  laughable  manner* 
lie  summoned  before  him  Deniaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who 
was  in  the  camp:  on  the  arrival  of  Dtniaratus,  Xerxes  put 
to  him  various  questtions  concerning  this  behaviour  of  the 
enemy,  wishing  to  find  out  what  ivould  be  done  by  the  Lace- 
dficmonians.  Demaratus  spoke :  "  Tliou  hast  heard  already, 
"  when  we  were  beginning  our  march  against  Greece,  what  I 
"  had  to  say  concerning  these  men.  But  thou  didst  laugh 
"  at  me,  when  thou  heardest  nie  say  what  I  foresaw  would  be 
*'  the  issue  of  these  matters:  it  is  with  me,  Sire,  a  violent 
'^  struggle  to  follow  truth  in  opposition  to  thy  wiidies;  but 
'*  listen  to  me  once  more.  Those  men  have  come  to  fight 
•'  with  us  for  the  pass^  and  for  that  they  are  making  ready ; 
"  for  such  is  the  custom  that  holds  with  them,  when  they  are 
*'  about  to  hazard  their  lives,  then  do  they  dress  their  heads : 
**  know  too,  that  if  thou  subdue  those  now  before  us  and 
**  those  remaining*  at  Sparta,  there  is  no  other  nation  of  men 
**  that  will  abide,  Sire,  to  raise  their  hands  against  thee:  for 
"  now  hast  thou  to  deal  with  the  noblest  kingdom  and  city, 
"  and  with  the  most  valiant  men  of  Greece.**  These  words 
feemed  to  Xerxes  little  deserving  of  credit;  and  he  in  the 
Second  place  asked  ^*  in  what  manner,  being  so  few,  they  could 
"  contend  with  his  army,"  Demaratus  said,  '*  Sire,  treat  me 
««  as  a  liar,  if  events  do  not  succeed  to  thee  in  the  manner  I 
"  have  said."^ 

By  so  speaking  he  diti  not  persuade  Xerxes.  The  King  210 
therefore  sufferea  four  days  to  mter\*ene,  constantly  expecting 
that  the  Greeks  would  retreat ;  but  on  the  fifth,  as  they  had 
not  quitted  the  post,  but  were,  it  appeared  to  him,  remaining 
from  a  motive  of  insolence  and  obstinacy,  he  despatched 
against  them  in  his  wrath  the  Medes  and  the  Cissians,  com* 
mauding  them  to  seize  the  enemies,  and  bring  them  alive  into 
his  presence.  The  Medes,  having  advanced,  charging  against 
ihe  Greeks,  fell  in  great  numbers;  others  succeeded,  and, 
although  severely  worsted,  did  not  give  up  their  ground,  but 
made  it  evident  to  every  one,  and  most  of  all'  to  the  King 
himself,  that  they  were  many  men,  and  few  soldiers :  this 
engagement  lasted  the  whole  day. — When  the  Medes  had  Sll 
been  so  roughly  handled  they  withdrew,  and  the  Persians 
(those  whom  the  King  called  **  immortals,*"  and  over  whom 
Ilydarnes  commanded)  succeeding  them,  marched  to  the  at- 
tack, as  if  they,  at  any  rate,  would  easily  settle  the  business. 


^   r«    vTiftittt   for    r«Sv     viri^M»r«c.         7  *&*■  Sturrm  for  fUiXtrrm,     Matthi*, 
M&lUuB,  Gr.  Gramm*  p.  3d4»  or  vcci.     Gr.  Grainm.  p.  (HiS,  or  wet,  463. 
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But  even  they,  when  engaged  with  the  Greeks, 
greater  impression  than  the  Medic  troops,  hiit  had  the  aoK 
success ;  because  tfiey  had  to  fight  in  a  narrow  space,  so  that 
they  could  not  avail  themselves  of  their  numbers,  and  likewitr 
they  usetl  javelins  shorter  than  those  of  the  Greeks.  On  thr 
other  hand,  the  Laced aemomans  fought  memorably,  gl^^*^  ^ 
several  instances  proof  that  they  were  Rkilful  warriors  ttghtio^ 
against  men  that  had  not  been  trained;  more  particuJarlj 
when  they  would  turn  their  backs  on  the  enemy,  as  if  for- 
sooth they  were  going  to  run  away  in  a  body ;  at  which  ikot 
the  barbarians,  seeing  them  retreat,  would  follow  up  with 
shouts  and  noise,  and  the  Greeks,  when  on  the  point  of  being 
overtaken,  would  turn  upon  their  heels,  and  face  the  bar- 
barians;  and  by  so  doing  they  brought  down  innumenibfc 
multitudes  of  the  Persians;  some  few  likewise  of  the  Spartant 
fell  at  those  times.  The  Persians,  in  spite  of  their  ertbrt% 
not  being  able  to  gain  upon  the  pass,  although  they  made 
their   attacks   in   squadrons,   and   in  every  possible  raanaer, 

212  retreated. — It  is  said,  that  during  these  onsets  of  the  battk', 
the  King,  who  was  a  spectator,  leaj^ed  thrice  from  his  throne. 
being  in  fear  for  his  army.  Thus  was  the  ground  disfnitd 
that  day.  On  the  following  day  the  barbarmns  fought  with 
no  better  success:  for,  as  the  Greeks  were  few  in  number, 
the  barbarians,  expecting  they  were  ctjvered  with  wound^i 
and  would  nut  he  able  again  to  raise  their  hands  a^iiist  them, 
charged  once  more;  but  the  Greeks  were  dividtKl  in  squa- 
dronr^,  according  to  their  nations,  and  all  foutyht  in  turn, 
except  the  Phocians;  for  those  latter  were  stationed  on  the 
mountain  to  guard  the  path.  And  as  the  Persians  fouwl 
nothing  different  from  what  they  had  seen  the  day  befort, 
they  retreated. 

213  't'he  King  being  embarrassed  as  to  what  plan  he  shoukl 
adopt  in  the  present  circumstance,  Ephialtes",  tlie  son  of 
Eurydemus,  a  native  of  Malis,  presented  himself  before  him, 
expecting  he  should  receive  something  considerable  at  his 
hands,  and  pointed  out  the  path  Wding  through  the  moinK 
tains  to  Thermopvlie,  and  so  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Gfeeks  stationed  tncre.  Subsequently,  from  fear  of  the  Lace* 
dipnionians,  he  Hed  into  Thessaty ;  having  thus  fled,  he  wm 
outlawed,  and  a  price  was  set  on  his  head^  by  the  Pylagodt 
when  the  Amphietyons^  were  assembled  at  the   Pyleean  «►> 


f^'EwftrnXrni,  an  Ion,  for  'E^Akmt,  *  Concerniog  the  Arophictyogn,  Mat 

9  lwtHH(VTrU9  vm  xt^f^^'^*  to  Mt  a  of    whom    were    called     Pyljignri.    tk 

pricfl  on  a  person,  making  it  known  hy  reader  will  do  well  to  comtilt   Poltei*» 

ii  ticiaJd  ;  to  oulUw.   Sc/inrii/.  Gr.  Getm,  Grecian  Anliquilies  :  I  much  rcEftt  tluJ 

1^*»  the  limits  of  my  work  will  not  dUloi*  ■( 
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sions*.  Some  time  after,  having  rcturncil  to  Anticyra,  he 
was  killed  by  Athenade^,  a  native  of  IVachis;  Atni-'n«'ide9 
kilkxl  Ephialtcs  for  another  reason^  which  I  shall  uiention  in 
the  course  of  my  history*;  he  was  however  rewarded  none 
the  less  by  the  l#aceda?nioijiahs.  Thus,  therefore,  did  Ej>hi- 
altes  meet  his  death,  subsequently  to  these  events. — There  is  214 
another  account  given,  namely,  that  Onetas,  the  son  of  Fha- 
nagoras,  a  native  of  Cai'ystus,  and  CorydaJhis  of  Anticyra, 
were  the  persons  wlio  gave  the  information  to  the  Kin^,  and 
acted  as  guides  round  the  mountain  to  the  Persians;  but,  to 
me  at  least,  the  rt-pirt  is  by  no  means  deserving  of  credit ; 
which,  on  the  one  nand,  may  be  inferred  from  this,  namely, 
that  the  Pylagori  of  the  Greeks  did  not  set  a  price  on  the 
heads  of  Onetas  and  Corydallujs,  but  upon  that  of  Ephialtes 
the  Trachinian*;  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  were  jx^rfectly 
acquainted  with  the  truth  :  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
Epnialtes  fled  on  that  account.  Onetas  might  indeed  have 
known  of  the  path,  though  he  was  not  a  native  of  Malis,  if  he 
had  often  visited  the  country ;  but  as  it  was  Ephialtes  that 
guided  the  enemy  round  the  mountain  by  that  jjath,  him  do 
I  record  as  the  traitor, — Xerxes,  approving  of  what  Ephialtes  215 
promised  to  perform,  and  filled  with  joy,  forthwith  sent 
liydames  ana  the  troops  under  the  command  of  that  ge- 
neral*; and  they  started  from  the  camp  about  the  lighting  of 
lamps.  The  people  of  Malis  had  discovered  this  path,  and 
when  they  hacl  found  it  out,  had  conducted  the  ThessaUans 
upon  the  Phocians,  at  the  time  when  the  Phocians,  having 
fortified  the  entrance  of  Thertnojtylie  with  a  wall,  were  under 
shelter  from  invasion ;  accordingly  it  appears  that  from  that 
time  the  Malians  matle  a  very  improper  use  of  this  path  ^. — 
It  is  thus  situated :  it  commences  at  Asopus,  where  that  216 
river  flows  from  the  cleft  of  tlie  mountain ;  the  name  of  the 
mountain  and  the  path  is  one  and  the  same,  Anopa?a ;  this 
Anopiea  extends  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  and  termi- 


to  DTCMoc  my  rnder  with  a  tnintatio>Q 
of  iArcber't  learned  EiMyi  cenUifiedi  in 
the  fourth  rolume,  p.  270,  «e<|.  of  his 
trmiulation. 

^  nvWuT.  underaund  f^t#U9,  The 
Dame  of  the  auemblv  of  tlic  Amphictj- 
oQ«*  at  the  Pylw  or  f  hcrroopyU*. 

3  He  doM  not  roemJon  it  m  any  other 
place  that  I  koow  of.  This  therefore  U 
one  of  the  promu'ie*  which  Herodotus 
has  forgotteo  to  fulfil,  or  %\i&  all  his 
works  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
Weu^i,   Larther, 

*  llerodotiM  he^^  calls  the  trtitor  « 


Trachioiau,  althoQgh  he  had  pevion&lv 
calle^l  him  a  Maliin,  MhA/im  :  but  both 
terms  are  equivalent,  as  Trachioia  was 
a  pari  of  Malis.     Larcker. 

A  The  ten  thovsand  *'  immortals.*'  See 
83.211. 

0  I  have  followed  Schwei^lueuser'a 
interpretation,  which,  although  perhaps 
oot  quUe  satisfactory,  is  certainly  better 
than  that  usQully  ^ven ;  it  was  proved 
that  it  had  been  of  no  use  to  the  Ma- 
luri*^it  cloit  prouvt  que  ce  lentier 
o'avoit  H^  d'aucune  utility?  aux  Me- 
lten&."    Lnrfker,    See  Schweiii}.  Not, 
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nates  towartls  the  city  of  Alpenus,  which  is  the  first  town  of 
the  Locrians  on  the  side  of  the  Malians,  near  the  rock  called 
Melampygus,  and  the  haunts  of  the  Cercopes  ;   and  there  the 

SIT  p^th  is  narrowest. — By  this  path  so  situate  the  Persiani;,  after 
crossing  the  Asopus,  marched  the  whole  night,  having  on 
their  right  the  mountains  of  the  CEtjeans,  on  their  left  tboaecf 
the  Trachinians;  the  dawn  appeared,  and  they  were  on  ^ 
summit  of  the  mountain.  In  tins  part  of  the  inountaio,  if 
has  been  before  shewn  by  me^,  one  thousand  heavy .anod 
soldiers  of  the  Phocians  were  posted  as  a  guard,  to  defmd 
their  own  tcrritorj'^,  and  to  watcli  the  path  ;  for  the  pan 
below  was  guarded  by  those  that  have  been  meDtionedS 
while  the  Phocians  had  of  their  own  accord  accepted  the  post 

218  «f  guarding  the  pathway  over  the  mountain. — The  PIiocuuis 
discovered  the  enemy  in  the  following  manner,  but  not  be^ 
fore  they  had  made  the  ascent;  (for  the  Persians  were  not 
seen  ascending*,  the  whole  mountain  being  covered  wilK 
oaks:)  it  was  a  calm,  and  a  great  rustUng  taking  place,  s^ 
one  may  supixjse,  among  the  leaves  scattered  under  ftiot,  the 
Phocians  leapt  up,  and  put  on  their  arms,  when  immediati'ly 
the  barbarians  made  their  appearance;  when  these  latter  saw 
men  clad  in  arms  they  were  astonished,  as,  thoug^h  they  did 
not  expect  any  one  to  appear  and  oppose  them,  they  had  now 
fallen  in  with  an  army.  Then  Hydarnes,  fearing  lest  the 
Phocians  might  lie  Lacedfemonians,  enquired  of  Jlphialtesof 
what  nation  the  troops  were;  informed  of  the  truth,  he  drew 
up  the  Persians  as  for  battle ;  and  the  Phocians,  having  Uasct 
hit  by  many  and  frequent  arrows,  and  convinced  that  the 
enemy  had  come  to  attack  them  alone,  fled  up  to  the  pinnacle 
of  the  mountain,  and  prepared  for  death.  Such  tncreforc 
was  their  resolution :  the  Persians,  however,  following  Ephi- 
altes  and  Hydarnes,  took  no  account  of  the  Phocians,  but 
rapidly  descended  the  mountain. 

gig  To  the  Greeks,  who  were  at  Thermopylae,  the  diviiie 
Megistias,  inspecting  the  victims,  first  announced  the  death 
that  awaited  tliem  on  the  morrow ;  afterwards  deserters  cairn, 
giving  an  account  of  the  circuit  the  Persians  were  taking; 
these  brought  their  information  when  it  was  already  night ; 
thirdly,  the  scouts,  when  day  had  already  broke,  running 
down  from  the  heights,  confirmed  the  tidings.  Tlien  the 
Greeks  held  council,  and  their  opinions  were  div^ided ;  some 
urging  that  they  should  not  quit  their  posti   while  others 


T  See  rKap.  22.  «  S«e  chap.  202. 

9  ifmfim/f§fTtt  IXdti^Hf,  See  Matihiiy^  tJr,  Gramm.  p.  840.  Of  lecU  652,  2, 
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supported  the  contrary  :  having  broken  up  the  council*,  some 
ti3ok  their  departure,  and  dk!>anding  proceeded  cacli  towards 
hijs  own  home,  whereas  others  of  the  number  pre|>ared  to 
abide  with  Leonidas  in  that  place. — It  is  likewise  related,  230] 
that  Leonidas  sent  them  away  himself,  having  it  at  heart  that 
they  should  not  pcrisli ;  but  thinking  that  neither  lie  himself 
nor  the  Spartans  who  were  present  could  honouralily  desert 
the  |x>st,  to  defend  whicli  they  had  originally  come.  And  I 
niyseif  am  rather  of  this  opinion,  that  Leonidas,  when  he  saw 
his  allies  were  disheartened,  and  would  not  wiUingly  join  him 
in  facing  tlie  danger,  commanded  them  to  depart ;  that  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  brave  ^  in  himself  to  depart ;  whereas 
if  he  stayed  at  his  post  a  great  fame  would  remam  to  him,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Sparta  would  not  be  qucnchetl ;  for  it  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  Pythia  to  tlie  Spartans,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle  about  this  war,  immediately  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  breaking  out,  that  **  either  Laceda*mon  would  be 
**  overturned  by  the  barbarians,  or  their  king  would  perish," 
This  answer  she  pronounced,  couchetl  in  hexameter  verse,  the 
words  of  which  were  these  :  **  To  you,  O  dwellers  of  spacious 
**  Sparta's  soil,  either  shall  your  vast,  famed  city  l>e  oVrturncd 
**  by  men,  from  Perseus  sprung';  or,  if  not  so,  the  land  of 
*•  Lacedacmon  shall  weep  a  king,  deceased,  from  Hercules 
*'  sprung.  For  nor  the  strength  of  bulls,  nor  that  of  lions, 
♦*  sliall  withbtand  his  shock  ;  for  he  hath  the  strength  of 
**  Jove ;  nor  shall  he,  I  say,  be  repressed,  ere  he  have  gained 
**  one  of  these.^  It  is  ray  opinion,  therefore,  that  Leonidas, 
reflecting  on  the  above  answer,  and  wishing  to  secure  the 
glory  only  to  the  Spartans,  dismissed  the  allies,  rather  than 
that  the  seceders,  dinering  from  him  in  opinion,  should  have 
taken  their  departure  in  such  an  unsoldierlike  manner. — On  2S1 
this  question  the  following  likewise  is  a  most  cogent  argument 
in  mv  favour;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Leonidas  not  only 
dismissed  the  others,  but  even  the  divine  who  followed  ^  his 
anny,  Megistias  the  Acarnanian,  (said  to  be  oriiijin.'iLly  de- 
scended from  Melampus,  and  the  same  who  hatl  predicteil  from 
the  victims  what  was  about  to  succeed  t«>  them,)  in  order  that 
he  might  not  petlsh  with  them.  But  tiie  divine,  although 
dismissed,  did  not  himself*  quit  the  army,  but  sent  away  a 
son  that  he  had  in  this  ex)Kdition,  and  who  was  his  only  child. 


I  Or  p«fha||&  "  differing,  cli&»entinig/ 
S  Equivalent    to   mut^    li   acjiMj    «v 


iM«A^  iImj.     Matlbic   Gr.  Granun*  p.    or  sect.  461,  2,  u. 


patronymic  from  rti^rti^* 
*  Se«  Mfttthir,  Uu  Gramnt.  p.  674, 


933,  or  acct.  604. 

*  That  is  to  sav.  the  Persian».    See 
chip.  150.  and  vi.  54.    Hi^^filvr)  is  a 
VOL.  II. 


s  AUitiuiv.  Gn  Gnmm*  p<  716,  or 

sect.  194.  1. 
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22S  — Accordingly  the  allies  that  were  dismissed  obeyed  Leoni 
and  went  their  ways^.     The  Thespians  and    Thebans  wi 
the  only  confederates  that  remained  with  the  Lacedcemonii 
of  these  the  Thebans  remained  against  their  will  and  choice; 
for  Leonidas  retained  them,  considering  them  in  the  light  of 
hostages ;  whereas  the  Thespians  remained  of  their  own  per- 
fectly free  will,  as  they  declared  they  would  not  depart.,  ao^H 
forsake  Leonidas  and   those   with  him,  but   abiding,  slianj|^| 
their  death.      The  leader  of  these  latter  was  Demopnilusy  lli^i 
son  of  Diadromas. 

223  Xerxes,  having  as  the  sun  rose  made  hbations,  tarried  some 

'  time,  and  began  his  attack  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon ^^ 
as  he  had  been  desired  to  do  by  Ephialtes;  because  the  d^| 
scent  from  the  top  is  more  direct,  and  the  distance  mudW 
shorter,  than  the  circuit  and  ascent*.     Accordingly  the  bar> 
barians,  under  Xerxes,  marched  forwards ;   and  tne  Greeks 
under  Leonidas,  going  to  death,  advanced  much   farther  in 
the  wider  part  of  the  gorge  than  they  had  done  at  first ;  for 
till  now^  me  wall  had  served  them  as  a  defence,  and  on  the 
previous  days  they  had  taken  up  their  position  in  the  nar^ 
rower  parts  ^  and  there  fought-     On  this  day,  accordingly, 
engaging  beyond  the  narrows,  a  vast  multitude  of  the  barba- 
rians fell;  for  the  officers  of  the  souadrons,  standing  in 
rear  with  scourges  in  their  hands,  flogged  every  one  of  ih 
men,  compelling  them  to  keep  on  the  advance :  thus  many 
them  fell  into  the  sea,  and  perished ;  many  more  still  W( 
trodden  alive    under  foot  by  their  fellow-soldiers ;    and 
account   was  had  of  the  dying.     For  the  Laceda^monia 
knowing  death  awaited  them  from  the  hands  of  thoee  w 
had  made  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  desperate,  and  bee 
less  of  life,  exlnbited  the  greatest  possible  valour  against 

224  barbarians. — Already  now  were  the  lances  of  most  of  tbem 


•S«  Matthiip,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  857, 
Of  sect.  6&9,  c,  2d  paragT-apli. 

7  Literally,  *'  at,  tli«  time  when  the 
market  or  square  h  generally  filled  or 
ffccitieDlcd.'*  The  divi.iion  of  the  day 
(witli  the  GreeL^)  began  at  sua* rise,  aod 
fini^etl  al  sun-set.  'I'he  forenoon  yru 
dirided  into  six  hours,  aiud  the  afternoon 
lilewise  into  six  hour?.  The  hours  in 
summer  were  therefore  longer  than  those 
uft^inter;  and  although  in  winter  and 
aummer  the  square  did  not  hegin  lo  he 
filled  till  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  yet, 
taking  into  considcrdtion  the  difference 
between  the  hours  of  summer  and  iho^e 
of  winter,  they  niu&i  have  met  together 
Miriier  in  summer  than  in  winter^   tt 


eight  o'clock,  for  instanee,  accordtug  lo 
our  mode  of  reckoning  time,  in  sumnicf« 
and  at  ten  in  winter.     Larchrr, 

S  In  fact,  had  the  descent  been  a* 
lon^  as  the  aacent,  it  wotild  not  bt*t 
been  time  to  lead  on  the  troopt  tiU  tiK 
evening.   Trartslat, 

9  ri  fnit  y«f  7^1^*  &c.  beioagi  lo  tflM 
preceding  dap.  The  ineanifig  hftd  b«ea 
cleai'er  if  the  words  were  ^i  fih  fif 
i^ofta    Ttv  r%ix**f   ifvA^mr*.    mtii  rat 

*   That   is  to  say,  beyood    ibe 
towards  Thessaly.  where  the  pass  is, 
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vered,  and  they  were  proceeding  to  cut  down  the  Persians  with 
the  sword :  at  this  part  of  the  battle  fell  Leonidas,  fighting 
with  undaunted  bravery;  and  with  him  fell  other  illustrious 
Spartans,  whose  names  I  have  enquired  and  learnt  as  of 
worthy  men ;  I  have  even  em(uired  and  learnt  those  of  all 
the  three  hundred.  On  the  side  of  the  Persians,  others  many 
and  illustrious  fell  at  the  same  place ;  but  more  particularly  * 
two  sons  of  Darius,  Abrocomes  and  Hyperanthes,  born  to 
Darius  of  Ptiratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  This  Ar- 
tanes  was  brother  to  King  Darius,  son  to  Hy8ta;spes,  and 
grandson  to  Arsames ;  when  he  gave  his  daughter  to  Darius, 
he  added  his  whole  fortune  to  tlie  gift,  as  she  was  his  only 
child. — Accordingly  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  fell  at  this  spot,  235 
lighting  over  the  body  of  Leonida^,  and  a  furious  struggle 
ensue<i  hand  to  hand*  between  Persians  and  Lacedaemonian s, 
till  at  last  the  Greeks  bore  away  valiantly  the  corpse  from  under 
the  slain,  and  four  times  did  tliey  repulse  the  foe.  This  close 
fighting  lasted  till  the  time  that  the  party  guided  by  Ephialtes 
arrived ;  when  llie  Greeks  learnt  that  these  latter  were  come, 
forthwith  the  battle  took  another  turn ;  for  they  retreated 
back  to  the  narrow  of  the  way,  and,  passing  to  the  other  side 
of  the  wall,  took  *  up  a  position  on  the  hillock,  all  in  one 
close  body,  excepting  the  Thebans.  This  hillock  is  in  the 
entrance,  at  the  place  where  now  stands  the  lion  of  stone  to 
the  memory  of  Leonidas.  The  Lacedaemonians  here  defend- 
ing themselves  with  their  swords,  those  >vho  had  tlicni  still 
left,  and  the  others  with  their  hands  and  mouths,  the  barba- 
rians buried  them  under  their  arrows;  some,  after  bursting 
the  wall,  attacking  them  in  the  front ;  others,  after  surround- 
ing them,  attacking  them  on  every  side. 

Although  the  I-.accda?nionians  and  Thespians  all  behaved  2^ 
in  this  manner,  yet  it  is  related,  that  the  man  who  shewed 
bioiself  most  conspicuous  by  his  valour  was  Dieneces  the 
Spartan,  whom  they  represent  to  have  made  the  following 
observation  previously  to  their  closing  with  the  Medes :  un- 
derstanding from  some  Trachinian,  that  when  the  barbarians 
let  ^y  their  arrows,  they  would  hide  the  sun  with  the  multi^ 
tude  of  their  shafts,  sucTti  were  the  multitudes  of  the  enemies ; 
Dieneces,  not  alarmed  at  this  report,  said,  turning  into  eon- 
tempt  the  numbers  of  the  Medes,  that  ^^  their  Trachinian 
"  friend  announced  to  them  a  very  advantageous  circum- 
•*  stance ;  since,  if  the  Medes  hid  the  sun,  they  should  have 


^l»}i  3kf«     Mauhic,  Or.  Ortmra.p.    ibe  full  meaniog  af  «#ir^. 
916,  or  lect.  6<)4.  I.  *  Matthi«,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  B64,  or 

■       ^  I  have  thought  it  moduaxyin  give    accUSdT.tfte. 
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"  to  fight  them  in  the  ahade^  not  in  the  sunshine/'  Sucbf 
and  other  remarks  of  the  same  kind,  they  represent  Dienecct 

227  to  have  left  as  memorials. — Next  to  him  two  Lac^edapmonian 
brothers  are  said  to  have  excelled  in  prowess,  Alpheus  and 
Maron,  sons  of  Orsiphanlus.  Of  the  Thespians  one  whom 
name  was  Dithyramhus,  son  of  Armatides,  gained  the  greatest 

228  glorj. — ^In  honour  of  the  slain,  who  were  buried  on  the  spot 
where  they  fell,  and  of  those  who  died  prei^iously  to  the 
departure  of  the  confederates  dismisiyed  by  Xeonidas,  inscrip* 
tions  to  the  following  effect  w  ere  carved  :  *'  Erst  here  did  four 
"  thousand,  from  Peloponnesus  fight  against  three  hundred 
"  tens  of  thousands."  The  above  inscription  is  engraved  in 
honour  of  all  that  fell;  in  honour  of  the  Spartans  in  t>aiti- 
cular  the  following  inscTiption  is  seen :  "  Stranger,  go  tell  the 
*'  Laceda?nionians  that  here  we  lie,  obedient  to  their  (x^hestc." 
Such  h  the  epitaph  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  over  the  divine 
the  following  is  placed :  "  This  is  the  monument  of  the  ▼»- 
*^  liant  Megistia5,  %vhom  erst  the  Medes  passing  Sperchius* 
*'  stream  slew;  a  prophet  he,  who,  thougn  he  scanned  full 
"  well    death    forth    advancing,    disdained   to    quit    S) 

*'  chiefs,"  With  the  exception  of  the  epitaph  on  the  cli...  , 
it  was  the  Amphictyons  who  honoured  tnem  with  inscriptions 
and  pillars ;  tnat  of  the  divine  was  set  up  by  Simonides,  the 
son  of  LcM>prepis,  as  a  tribute  of  friendship. 

22J>  It  is  likewise  related,  that  two  of  these  three  hundred, 
Eurytus  and  Aristodemusj  when  an  opportunity  was  presented 
to  lx>th,  if  they  ha*l  followed  the  same  counsel,  either  to  return 
safe  alike  to  Sparta,  as  they  had  been  separated  from  the 
camp  by  Leonidas,  and  lay  at  Alpeni,  sviffering  most  severely 
from  a  disorder  in  the  eyes ;  or,  if  they  had  chosen  to  stay, 
to  die  wilh  the  others:  those  two  persons,  havings  I  say,  an 
opportunity  to  do  either  of  the  al>ove,  could  not  agree;  hut, 
dirtering  in  o|iinion,  Eurytus,  when  he  heard  of  the  Persians 
having  made  the  circuit,  called  for  his  arms,  and  having  put 
tliem  on,  commanded  his  Helot  to  conduct  him  to  the  fieia  of 
battle;  his  conductor,  as  soon  as  he  had  led  him  to  the  place, 
took  to  flight,  and  the  Spartan,  rushing  into  the  medly,  fell 
But  Aristodemus,  it  is  related,  being  faint-hearted,  remained. 
Now  if  Aristodemus  had  been  the  only  one  sick,  and  so  had 
returned  to  Sparta,  or  even  had  they  lioth  returned  together, 
it  is  my  upimon,  that  the  Spartans  would  not  have  directed 
their  anger  against  them  ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  one  of 
them  having  died,  and  the  other,  though  he  had  the  same 
reason,  having  refused  to  die,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 

5i30  them  to  evince  great  anger  against  Aristodemus* — Some  per- 
sons, accordingly,  represent  Ariatademus  to  have  sought  his 
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safety  at  Sparta  in  the  manner  and  from  tlie  motive  I  !mve 
mentioned ;  others  affinn,  that  having  hvew  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger from  the  canip»  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  be 
present  at  the  engagement,  he  would  not,  biit^  tarrying  on  the 
rcmd,  saved  his  life ;  while  his  fellow-messenger,  arriving  in 
time  for  the  battle,  died. — At  his  return  to  Laceda^mon,  231 
Aristodemus  met  with  scoffs  and  insults ;  insults  such  that 
not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  give  him  fire,  or  converse  with 
him  ;  and  was  scoffed,  being  called  Aristodemus  the  trembler. 
But  in  the  battle  of  Platiea  he  wiped  away  all  the  disgrace  he 
had  brooght  on  himself^, — It  is  said  also  that  another  mes-  232 
sengL'r,  despatched  fnom  the  camp  into  Thessaly,  survived 
out  of  the  three  hundred,  whose  name  was  Pantites;  and 
that  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  l>eing  held  in  dishonour,  he 
hanged  himself* — The  Trtebans,  over  whom  Leontiades  com-  233 
manded,  siding  until  now  with  the  Greeks,  had  fought,  com- 
iK'lled  by  necessity,  against  the  King's  army ;  but  when  they 
beheld  the  forces  of  ihe  Persians  getting  the  upper  hand,  at  the  ' 
time  when  the  Greeks  commanded  by  Leonidas  were  hurrying 
up  the  hill^  they  separated  from  them,  stretched  out  their  arms, 
and  drew  near  to  the  barbarians,  saying  what  was  the  truest 
of  all  speeches,  that  *'  they  too  were  on  the  side  of  the  Medes, 
**  and  nad  been  among  the  first  to  give  earth  and  water  to 
**  the  King ;  that  they  had  come  to  Thermopylse  constrained 
**  by  necessity,  and  were  guiltless  of  the  blow  that  had  been 
"  inflicted  on  the  King/'  So  that  by  so  speaking  they  saved 
their  lives ;  for  they  had  the  Thessafians  for  witnesses  of  the  I 
truth  of  what  they  said :  but  they  were  not,  however,  so 
lucky,  at  least  in  all  respects;  for  the  barl>arians,  seizing 
them  when  they  came  up,  put  some  of  them  to  death  as  they 
approached,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Xerxes,  marked  most  of 
them  with  the  royal  brand  **,  beginning  with  the  captain,  Leon- 
tiades,  whose  son  Eurymachus,  some  time  after,  tne  Plata?ans 
slew,  he  being  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  Thebans,  and  in 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Platfea. 

In  the  manner  therefore  above  described  the  Greeks  had  234 
fought  near  Thermopylte,  And  Xerxes  calling  Demaratus 
questioned  him,  making  the  following  preface;  "  Demaratus, 
**  thou  art  an  honest  man ;  and  Ibear  w^itness  to  the  truth  of 
"  thy  words;  for  whatever  thou  hadst  said,  all  has  so  sue- 
"  ceedcd :  now  tell  me  how  many  are  the  Lacedaemonians 
"  that  remain,  and  how  many  of  them  are  like  these  in  mat- 
**  ters  of  war,  or  whether  they  are  all  so.^     Demaratus  re- 

A8e€ix.7l. 

^  MftttbuB,  Gr.  Gnmrn.  p.  501,  or  lect  413,  e6$.  5,  2d  paiagraph. 
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plied,  "  Sire,  the  n umbers  of  all  the  Laced eemonians  are  grett, 
"and  their  cities  many ;  but  what  thou  wish  est  to  learn  tl 
**  shjilt   know.     There   is  in  Laeedaemoo   a  citv»    Sp>arta, 
*'  about  eight  thousand  men ;  all  of  whom  are  like  those 
"  have  fought  in  this  spot;  the  rest  of  the  Laced eenionij 
*'  however,  thougli  valiant,  are  not  equal  to  these.'^    At  whicS" 
Xerxes  said,  "  lu  what  manner,  Demaraius,  shall  we  be  able 
**  to  master  these  people  with  the  least  toil?    Conrie,  explain; 
"  for,  since  thou  wast  their  king,  thou  must  know  what  &i^ 
2S5  "  their  views."" — Deraaratus  made  ariswer,  '*  Sire,  since  thf^J 
**  askest  my  advice  so  eamestlv?  it  is  right  that  I  should  t^^ 
**  thee    what   would    be    the    best  plan ;    namely,    that   thou 
*'  shouldest  despatch  three  hundred  sail  of  thy   fleet   to  the 
'^  Laconian   coast,  off  which    lies  an  island,   whose   name  is 
"  Cythera,  and  of  which   Chilon,  the  wisest   man    tbat  has     , 
"  been  among  us,  used  to  say,  '  it  would  be  a  greater  gain  to 
*"*•  the  Spartans  that  it   should   be  sunk  into   the    sea,  than 
**  remain  above  water  f  for  he  always  dreaded  something^  sucb 
*''as  I  propose  to  thee  commg  from  it;  not  that  he  foresair 
"  the  arrival  of  thy  fleet,  hut  he  feared  alike  all  naval  equi| 
"  uients*     Let  the  fleet,  sallying  from  that  island,  terrify  tl 


"  Lacedi^monians ;  so  long  as  they  have  war  close  to  tii' 


i 
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home,  thou  needest  not  fear  that  when  the  rest  of  Greece  w 
"  attacked  by  the  land  forces  they  should  march  to  its  assist 
**  ance.  When  the  rest  of  Greece  shall  have  been  enthraU 
**  tlie  Laconian  territory  left  to  ilscLf  will  be  too  weak.  B 
**  if  thou  do  not  act  in  this  manner,  the  following  is  wl 
**  thou  must  expect :  there  is  a  narrow  isthmus  belonging 
**  Felojx>nnesus ;  and  in  that  place  take  thy  account  that  a 
'  "  struggle  greater  than  that  which  has  taken  place  will  await 
**  thee  from  all  the  Pcloponnesians,  bound  by  oath  against 
*'  thee :  whereas  by  acting  in  the  other  manner,  both  tl 
**  isthmus  and  the  cities  will  bend  to  thy  power  without 
230  **  struggle."^ — After  him  spoke  Acha?menes,  the  conmiant 
of  the  naval  forces,  and  brother  to  Xerxes ;  he  was  present 
the  conversation »  and  feared  that  Xerxes  might  be  prevail( 
upon  to  adopt  that  plan :  *'  Sire,  I  see  thee  hearkening  to 
**  words  of  a  man  who  envies  thy  success,  or  even  seeks 
**  betray  thy  cause ;  for  such  are  the  customs  the  Greeks  lo' 
"  to  follow ;  they  envy  success,  and  detest  superior  po 
**  If  in  the  present  state  of  aifairs,  when  four  hundred  «hip8 
"  have  hcL-n  wrecked,  thou  sendest  away  three  hundred  to 
*'  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus,  our  adversaries  will  be  a 
"  match  for  us;  whereas  by  remaining  undivided,  our  sea 
"  forces  beccMnc  invincible  by  them,  nor  will  they  be  at  all  a 
*^  match  for  tlice;  moreover  the  sea  forces  will  be  of  assistance 
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"  to  the  land  army,  and  the  land  army  to  the  eea  forces,  if 
*'  they  advance  in  the  same  direction ;  while  if  thou  divide 
**  them,  neither  wilt  thou  be  of  service  to  them,  or  they  to 
*'  thee.  Manage  well  thy  own  concerns,  and  be  resolvecf  not 
"  to  enquire  into  those  of  thy  adversaries,  where  they  will 
"  carry  tlie  war^  what  they  will  60^  or  how  many  they  are  in 
«*  number :  for  surely  they  are  able  to  think  for  themselves, 
"  and  we  in  like  manner  for  ourselves.  And  should  the 
'*  LaccdaMuonians  march  into  the  field  apiinst  the  Persians, 
**  they  will  not  even  heal  this  one  wound  which  they  have 
"  now  received."" — Xerxes  rephed  in  these  words :  "Achap-  237 
**  menes,  I  think  thou  speakest  well,  and  so  will  I  act.  But 
"  what  DemaratuB  says,  he  imagines  most  advantageous  to 
**  me,  although  he  is  defeated  by  thee  in  counsel;  tor  I  will 
**  not  allow  that  he  does  not  wish  well  to  my  interests,  having 
**  proofs  both  from  what  he  said  before  and  from  the  fact  that 
*'  a  citizen  envies  a  citi^sen  who  is  successful,  and  in  silence 
**  hates  him ;  nor  when  a  citizen  asks  for  counsel,  will  a 
**  fellow-citizen  suggest  what  appears  to  him  bestj  unless  he 
**  have  advanced  to  a  high  pitch  of  virtue'^.  Such  persons, 
*'  however,  are  few.  But  a  trieod  delights  in  the  success  of 
**  his  friend,  aiid  when  consulted  will  give  the  best  advice.  I 
*'  therefore  conuuand  all  men  henceforward  to  refrain  from 
**  calumnies  against  Demaratus,  who  is  my  friend.*' — Xerxes  2S8 
having  so  spiken,  [mssed  through  the  dead  ;  and  hearing  con- 
cerning Leonidas  that  he  was  ^ing  and  captain  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians,  he  commanded  them  to  cut  oft*  his  head,  and 
expose  it  on  a  pole;  it  is  clear  to  me  from  other  proofs,  but 
more  particularly  from  this,  that  King  Xerxes  was  more 
enraged  against  Leonidas  when  alive  than  against  any  other 
man  ;  for  otherwise  never  would  he  have  thus  violated  custom 
in  respect  to  his  body ;  since  of  a!!  the  nations  I  know,  the 
Persians  are  accustomed  to  shew  the  greatest  honour  to  men 
valiant  in  war*  Accordingly  the  persons  to  whom  those 
orders  were  given  put  them  m  execution. 

I  now  resume  the  narrative  which  I  had  before  interrupted,  g^g 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  the  first  who  learnt  that  the  King 
was  preparing  an  expedition  against  Greece,  and  accordingly 
they  sent  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  where  the  answer  whicn  I 
have  mentioned  a  little  higher  up*  was  pronounced  to  them  : 
they  obtained  their  information  in  a  remarkable  way ;  for 
Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  having  fled  to  the  Medes,  , 
was  not  (as  I  suppose,  and  probability  con*oborates  my  sup- 


7  w'^trw  A^t^t  it<i»i«*.     Mttt)ii»,  dr.  Gtftinm.  fi.  465.  '>'r  «^r<  .11  h, 
«  See  cliap.  220, 
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position)  a  well-wisher  to  the  Laeedsemomans ;   it  is  ucvertbc- 

less  a  question,  whether  what  he  did  was  by  a  motive  of 
benevolence  or  of  exultation.  When  Xerxes  had  determined 
upon  leading  his  forces  against  Greece,  Demaratus,  who  was 
at  Susa,  and  understood  what  was  going  on,  wished  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Lacedisnionians :  as  he  had  no  other  mode 
of  succeeding,  since  there  was  a  danger  in  being  discovered, 
he  devised  the  following  expedient:  he  took  a  folding  tablet*, 
scraped  off  the  wax,  and  wrote  down  what  was  the  intention 
of  Xerxes  on  the  wood  of  the  tablet.  Having  so  done^  he 
poured  melted  wax  again  over  what  had  been  written,  to  the 
end  that,  carrying  a  blank  tablet,  the  sentinels  uii^ht  not 
annoy  him.  When  the  tablet  came  to  Lacedsemou,  the 
Lacedcemonians  were  unable  to  guess  the  meanin^^  until  at 
last,  as  1  understand,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  Leonidas's 
wife,  Gorgo,  made  a  suggestion  to  them.  Having  consider^ 
the  matter,  she  bade  tliem  melt  the  wax,  when  they  would 
see  Avhat  was  written  on  the  wood  ;  following  her  advice,  they 
discovereil  the  writing,  and  after  reading  it  sent  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks. 


9  hXwt»9  Vitrrvx*''    Thi*  eonliiTaiice  was    poured;    and    die     letten    w<re 

of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  discarded  scratched  upon  tbe  wax    when  cool  bf 

bj  the  adoption  of  slates,  was  for  the  meaiis  of  ao  iron  pit>»  caUed  the  nvk. 

purpose  of  writjDg  down  their  merooran-  trruktg.     When  closed,  the  tablets  hsd 

dums.     It  consisted  of  two   triangular  the  form  of  the  Greek   A  ;  mbea 

pieces  of  wood,  over  which  melted  wajt  that  of  a  paralielogram  ^.   Tramlstl 
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The  Greek  nations  appointed  to  the  naval  service  were  1 
the^r  the  Atficnians,  who  furnished  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  sail ;  the  Platteans,  from  a  motive  of  valour  and  K.eal, 
though  unaetjuainted  with  nautical  affairs,  joined  the  Athe- 
nians in  manning  the  vessels ;  the  Corinthians  furnished  forty 
sail;  the  Megarians  twenty;  the  Chalcidians  likewise  manned^ 
twenty,  the  Athenians  supplying  them  with  the  vessels;  the 
yEginctse  furnished  eighteen  sail ;  the  Sicyonians  tvvelve ;  the 
Lacetljcmonians  ten;  the  Epidaurians  eight;  the  Eretrians 
seven;  the  Trcezenians  tive ;  the  Styrians  two;  the  Ceians 
two  ships  and  two  pentoconters ;  the  Opuntian  Locrians  also 
lent  their  assistance,  having  seven  pcnleconters. — Such  there-  2 
fore  were  the  nations  that  served  in  the  war  at  Artemisium ; 
and  I  have  mentioned  how  far  each  contributed  toward  the 
formation  of  the  fleet*;  the  total  of  the  vessels  collected  at 
Artemisium  was,  without  reckoning   the   peutecontersy  two 


1  trXii^  lifoifies  to  roan  a,  ship,  in 
nautical  language,  whether  wUh  rowers 
or  with  fighting  mcn»  cpibaUe.  See 
Schtveid.  Gr*  Gemi,  Lex.  voc.  wkn^^, 
lutdScUwetg.  Not. 


VOL.  n. 


wm^i)^4vr»  (iW)*  The  conjectum  of 
Schaefer  gtves  a  neater  sea&e  :  »f»f  «i 
wknhst  "  how  many  ahips  each  fur* 
nishcd/'    See  Schweig.  Not. 
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Iiundred  and  seventy -one  ^.  The  Spartaii  admiraP  was  io- 
vested  with  the  chief  command ;  nc  was  Eurybiades,  the 
son  of  Euryclcides;  for  tlic  confederates  had  refused,  ''if 
'•^  the  Laccthiniionian  did  not  command,  to  follow  Atlieiiiao 
""  leaders,  but  threatened  *  to  disperse  the  fleet   about  to  bf 

3  **  formed/* — For  at  the  beginning,  and  even  before  ihev  «ftt 
to  Sicily  to  frame  an  alliance,  the  observation  had  been  tnadt, 
that  it  would  he  pn>|X'r  to  entrust  the  naval  command  io  the 
Athenians;  but  the  confederates  having  opposed  the  prt> 
posal,  the  Athenians  gave  up  the  point,  holding  jt  of  high 
unp>rtance  that  Greece  should  be  preserved,  and  knoviiiitf 
that,  if  they  quarrelled  about  the  command^  Greece  wtkulii 
perish.  In  which  they  thought  wisely^  for  civil  dissen^^ioQ  i! 
as  much  worse  tlian  unanimous  war,  as  war  is  worse  than 
peace.  Convinced  therefore  of  this,  they  did  not  insist^  Imi 
gavt;  up  the  point  for  such  time  as  they  were  niainlv  in  ne^ 
of  the  assistance  of  the  allies,  as  they  made  evident;  far. 
after  repelling  the  Pt-rsian,  and  when  they  were  already  coiv 
tending  to  possess  themselves  of  his*  country,  they  took  awa) 
the  command  fri>m  the  Laeeda?nionians,  alleging-  as  a  prcteil 
the  arrogance  of  Pausanias:  this,  however,  occurred  iti  later 
times. 

4  And  at  this  period  the  Greeks  who  had  come''  to  Arteid- 
sium,  seeing  great  numbers  of  ships  drawn  up  at  Aphetr. 
and  all  parts  full  of  troops,  and  being  seized  with  fear,  as  the 
affairs  uf  the  barbarians  had  succeeded  otherwise  than  they  had 


>  The  whole  combined  fleet  at  Artemisium  was  therefore  that  ooizipo«ed 


lYkwj 


Athenians,  with  Platieans  mixed 

smoDg  Ibelr 

erew»                , 

, 

, 
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40 
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^0 

Chalcidiaus,  the  vessels  Athenian 
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0 
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*  Concerning  this  use  q(  wm^i^trtmi,        7  The  Greek  baji  the  particle  mml^  ^ 

tee  p.  164«  ttote  9,  of  this  rolume.  power  of  which  is  to  conoect  UiJb  eftsuiof 

9  Bee  Matthiffi,  Gr.  Graram.  p.  S(»4,  narrative  with  vii,  207.     03  tt  h  e^r 

or  sect.  $34.  Compare  p.  172,  note  3,  of  9-yX^ri*EXknH§  *  .  «  MM^^tffJflfPrtt,  t^ 

this  rolume.  Xtittra  wt^i  i^mXXayh^    Schw^ig,  K«t* 

^  Supply  ^(  after  ri«c  imtttav. 
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expected,  they  began,  like  thiyse  at  ThennopyUp,  to  deliberate 
uptin  a  retreat  from  Artenii^ium  to  the  inner  parts  of  Greece'* 
Ihe  Eubtrans,  knowmg  they  were  debating  this,  beaoaght 
Eurybiades  to  abide  for  a  short  time,  until  they  might  place 
their  children  and  families'  io  some  place  of  security  out  of 
the  island ;  but  as  they  could  not  prevail  upon  him,  they 
went  from  him  to  Themistocles,  captain  of  the  Athenian 
squadron,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  a  bribe  of  thirty 
talents,  with  the  understanding '  that  they  should  remain  ofT 
Euhcea,  and  give  battle  on  that  sea. — Thcmistocles  contrived  5 
in  the  following  manner  to  retain  the  Grei'ks.  Of  the  above 
sum  he  gave  a  share  of*  fi%'c  talents  to  Eurybiades,  presenting 
them  as  if  fors(X>th  from  his  own  purse*.  Having  brought 
over  Eurybiades,  and  as  Adimantus,  the  son  of  Ocytus,  the 
Corinthian  captain,  was  the  only  one  of  the  rest  that  had  any 
dread  *,  and  declared  he  would  take  Ins  departure  from  Arte- 
misium,  and  would  not  remain ;  to  him  Themistoclcs  spoke 
thu5,  under  oath :  "  Thou  shalt  not  abandon  us,  for  I  will 
'*  give  thee  greater  gifts  than  the  King  of  the  Medes  would 
"  send  thee  if  thou  shouldest  forsake  the  confederates.*"  Such 
was  the  language  he  held  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
sent  three  talents  of  silver  on  board  Adimantus's  ship. 
Accordingly  those  captains,  struck  with  the  presents,  were 
brought  over,  and  so  favour  was  shewn  to  the  Eubteans; 
Tliemistocles  likewise  was  a  gainer,  as  he  kept  unknown  *  to 
any  one  the  rest  of  the  sum ;  but  they  who  shared  in  the 
money  conceived  that  those  sums  came  from  the  Athenians, 
and  were  given  under  that  condition*. 

Thus,  accordingly,  they   remained  at  Euboea,  and   there  6 
gave  battle,  which  passed  in  the  manner  I  am  going  to  de- 
scribe.     The  barbarian    having  been   informecT  some   time 


B  Tb»t  »  to  »y.  down  the  Eoripu* 
iaio  thtt  Sttrootc  ^If,  now  called  the 
g«||  of  Bgioa. 

9  «/«i«iH  signifies  g«nera(Jy  a  stave; 
but  gimi^mt  it  likewise  sometimes  ui«d 
(or  ttivta  aiid  childrtn  :  of  ihb  there  can 
b«  DO  doubt,  for  Herodotus,  to  xjxry  his 
gayieswen,  in  chap.  106,  of  this  book. 
den^mtca  as  t^  ri«M  mJ  vh  yvmikm, 
those  whom  he  had  just  termed  «/ai««f. 
Tfatt>Utt. 

I  See  Matthis,  Or.  Ormnm.  p.  691, 
or  sect.  479. 

«  /uT»l4ii*mi  nvi  r4,  instead  of  the 
rniire  Uhuat  form,  fiirmititfus  rnl  *iwh* 
Mallhur.  tir.  (jramm*  p.  506.  or  sett. 
360, 3,  i^*,. 


1  m'mf  U0»r*y.  Matthia*,  Gr.  Gramin. 
p.  W)6,  or  sect.  688, 

*  ifwml^ut  signifies  to  patpitate,  to 
tfemble.  1  n  this  paMsge  Schneider  takes 
it  raelapboricallv  for  to  resist,  lo  oppose 
(sich  sperren,  widersetxen).  1  think  the 
metaphor  is  very  far-fetched,  and  hav« 
therefore  followe>d  the  ejtplaftatioo  giveo 
in  Schwei^h.  Lei.  Herod,  where  the 
learned  editor  corrects  his  I.aun  version* 
Mmitfrrtftf^  See  likewise  Port.  Lea.  loo. 
voc.  Arwmifttt.     Traiutai. 

^  Ixii^ffi  Ix^*  MatihtK,  Gr.  Gramm, 
p.  840,  or  M-cr.  552.  2. 

<^*  Namclv,  *!int  they  should  (avc  batl]c 
at  Arleiniuum,  Matthlac.  Gr.  (iramit:. 
p.  900.  or  seel.  665,  $. 


before  that  a  few  Greek  vessels  were  stationed  about  \t 
raisiuin,  and  when  they  had  arrived  in  the  afternoon' 
Aphetas  seeing  them  themselves,  were  eager  to  attack  am 
possible*  to  capture  them;  they  did  not  think  fit,  how* 
to  stand  directly  against  them,  for  the  following  reason ; 
the  Greeks  seeing  them  make  towards  thera  should  h*re 
recourse  to  flight,  and  the  darkness  of  night  cover  their  its 
treat,  by  which  means  they  would  no  doubt  escape ;  nam  not 
even  the  iire-bearer  ^,  according  to  tlieir  speeches,  was  to 

7  his  life  by   flight. — In  consequence  of  this,   tliey   therefn 
adopted  the  following  plan  :  detaching  two  hundred  sail 
the  fleet,  they  sent  tnem  by  the  outside  of  Sciathus,  so  tl 
they  might  not  be  seen  by  the  enemies,  with  orders  to 
round  Euboea,  along  Caphareum,  and  doubling  Gerffstus 
stand  up  the  Euripus;  in  order  they  might   surround  th< 
one  squaclron  arriving  by  that  quarter,  and  blocking  up 
retreat,   while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  attacked  them    in  ft 
Having  formed  this  plan,  they  despatched  the  appointed  vi 
seis,  while  they  themselves  gave  up  the  thoughts  of  attacki 
the  Greeks  on  that  day,  or  before  a  signal  agreed  upon  shoi 
be  observed  from  the  detachment  ordered  to  sail  round  Eul 
on  their  arrival.     Accordingly   they  sent   the   t'A-o   hundred 
ships  round,  while  they  made  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 

8  the  ships  at  Apheta*. — At  the  time  that  they  were  tnaki 
the  enumeration  of  the  vessels,  Scyllias  of  Scione,  (for  he  vti 
in  the  camp,)  the  best  diver  of  the  men  of  that  day  *,  who,  m 
the  storm  that  had  happened  about  Pelion,  had  savcni  mm" 
treasure  for  the   Persians,  and   had  appropriated    likewise 
good    ]x>rtiou   to   himself:    this  Scyllias,  1  say,  long  befo 
had   been    meditating   to  desert  over    to   the    Greek?^   b 
had  not  till  then  a  possibility  of  so  doing.     In  what  manui-r, 
however,  he  at  last  made  now  his  escape  to  the   Greeks,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  for  certain ;  and  I  marvel  if  what  i^ 


7  The  ItiX*,  supphr  S^,  is  divided 
info  two  parts:  1.  iuXn  wftttmt  cqui* 
valent  to  ii  ^t  SMwrtt  Zi^m,  "  the  after- 
noon, after  miJ-day ."  2.  )uXit  i\,^/«, 
equivalent  to  n  «'if)  %vt»  iiXUv,  **  the 
evenmj;.'*     Schnrid.  Gr,  Gntn,  La, 

B  u  »»i  "iXMf,  m  which  i7  ««r  is  eqai- 
valenl  in  i?  mttg  Ivfari*  un,  See  p.  13, 
note  7,  of  this  volume. 

'J  The  wy^t^J^fH,  in  the  Lace^lnmonian 
armies,  wiu  the  Warer  of  the  eternal 
Hacrilicial  fire.  \eu.  Laced.  13,  2«  lle- 
lofloiuii  here  uses  the  expre^ion  in  a 
provcjrbial  sense,  for  "  that  not  odc  »hould 
csciipe;  tlicy  ahouhl  ha  cut  off  lo  a 
man/*     Thi>  cxplanalion  i&.   I    ihmkj 


iDbch  better  than  thftt  of  tbe  Scholiast 
on  Kurio.  Phoeois.  vrlio  expltixKS  tlM 
proverb  by  saying,  that  the  pj^rodbocos 
was  tbe  person  who  gave  tbc  swbI 
for  battle,  he  advanced  betwe«i  the 
two  arniiejt,  and  gave  the  iignal»  hf 
ihrowiup  down  a  lighted  tordi ;  n/d 
even  tviien  n  whole  army  was  cut  oC 
this  ofHcer  was  saved,  a».  being  come^ 
crated  to  the  god.  The  Scholtaat  mo 
doubt  had  a  very  extraordinary  i4oa  ol 
a  battle  between  two  armies,  or  otbcf^ 
wine  he  never  could  have  j^ven  smh  an 
absurd  eiplanatioo*     Tfutmiai. 

i  Sec  Matlhw,  Gi«  Grajsm. 
or  sect.  270,  u. 
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ivportfHl  iti  true ;  for  it  U  said,  that  diving  into  the  sea  from 
off  Aphcta'j  he  never  rose  again  till  he  arrived  at  Artemisiuui, 
having  traversed  in  the  sea  that  distance,  which  i.s  pretty 
nearly  eighty  stades.  Other  things  are  related  concerning  • 
this  man,  which  bear  the  colour  of  falsehoods ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  true :  on  this  subject,  nevertheless,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  give  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  he  arrived  at 
Artemisium  aboard  6ome  ship;  on  his  arrival  he  forthwith 
informed  the  captains  of  the  particulars*  of  the  shipwreck, 
and  likewise  gdve  them  inleiligence  of  the  vessels  which  had 
l>een  sent  to  circumnavigate  Eubcea, — The  Greeks  having  9 
heard  this  held  counsel  among  themselves  ;  and  of  many 
plans  proposed,  that  which  prevailed  was,  that  the^'  hhould. 
abide  where  they  were,  and  keep  at  their  moorings  all  that 
day,  and  after  midnight  that  they  should  take  their  departure, 
and  proceed  to  meet  those  ships  which  were  making  round 
the  island.  But  after  they  had  taken  this  resolution,  as  no 
one  was  yet  sailing  against  them,  they  selected  the  evening  of 
the  day',  and  made  themselves  for  the  barbarians,  intending 
to  make  trial  of  their  mode  of  fighting,  and  cutting*  through 
the  line. — The  captains  and  other  troops  of  Xerxes  seeing  10 
the  Greeks  making  towards  them  with  so  few  ships,  repniached 
them  with  perfect  madness,  and  got  under  weigh  them- 
selves likewise,  expecting  easily  to  take  them ;  in  which  their 
expectations  seemed  probable,  at  least  when  they  saw  that  the 
ships  of  the  Greeks  were  few*,  while  their  own  were  far  supe» 
rior  in  number,  and  better  sailers:  taking  these  things  into 
consideration,  they  proceeded  to  inclose  the  Greeks  in  the 
middle  of  a  circle.  Such  of  the  lonians,  accordingly,  as  were 
wcll-nfiecled  to  the  Greeks,  and  shared  in  the  war  against 
their  will,  regarded  it  as  a  very  great  calamity  when  they  saw 
them  inclosctl,  and  felt  convinced  that  not  one  of  them  would 
escape,  so  feeble  did  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  pleased  at  what  had  hap> 


'  m  yit*4r»,  the  particle  wr  iDiiicates 
the  nxrticulors,  Die  del&ils  of  the  ship- 
wreck.   Larchfi\  Schtceig, 

^  See  p.  236,  ooLe  7»  of  this  volume. 
L»tchtT  affirms  that  the  Greek  tignifiei, 
*'  sur  Ics  trois  heuret  iipre»  m'i6ir— about 
thrfffl'ctAk  in  the  afternoon/'  Bui  Mr. 
Mitford,  in  hw  History  of  Greece,  (vol. 
ii«  p.  161,  of  the  8vo.  edition,)  gives  a 
common  sense  rcosoa  for  the  corabi&ed 
6ftt  of  the  Gftfcks  choosing  the  evening 
to  tmgmfc  the  enemv.  whicli  i*  worth  ten 
Ihousaod  nf  the  trifling^  dl»qiii&itions  of 

Simmmarians.  comnitfntators,  and  irmns- 
4ton.     Truntiat, 


4  CoQctrniog  the  n&ariciil  inaaceuvre 
of  tiuB  XimwXam,  see  p.  67.  note  5«  of 
ibU  volume.  The  ships,  immediateiy 
previous  to  the  diecpluji,  appear  to  have 
stood  thus,  to  two  hoes : 

ttttltttttt 
4.^44.44    +    44.4 

at  the  monieot  of  the  diecptus  they  •tood 
thus: 

both  juriics  then  backed  oars,  and  ie> 
suinteid  theit  lutmyr  position.    Trn/u/dl. 
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pencd^,  contendeti  each,  who,  by  first  capturing  an  Athfoiio 
ship,  should  receive  a  reward  at  the  hands  of  the  Kinj^;  for 
witn  tliein,  in  both  services,  the  Athenians  were  held  in  the 
11  liighest  repute,^-But  when  the  signal  was  given  to  the  Greek*, 
they  first  tiirnt*d  the  stems  of  their  ships  against  the  bar- 
harians,  bringing  the  ]K»op8  together  towards  the  centre;  cm 
the  ^'cond  signal  being  given,  they  addressed  thcmselrw  to 
action,  though  inclosed  in  a  narrow  space,  and  bore  down  oil 
the  prows  of  the  enemy®.  In  this  engagement  they  tool 
thirty  sail  of  the  barbarians,  and  PhiEion,  the  brother  d 
Gorgus^  king  of  Salaniiti  [in  Cyprus],  and  son  of  Cherdg,  in 
esteemed  officer  in  the  fleet.  The  first  of  the  Greeks  who  look 
an  eneniy^s  ship  was  an  Athenian,  Lycomedes,  the  son  of 
jl5schreas,  and  he  received  the  prize  of  valour:  the  fall  of 
night  separated  the  parties,  while  they  were  contending  with 
dubious  success  in  tnis  sea  fight.  Accordingly  the  Greek* 
Bto<xl  back  for  Artemisium ;  while  the  barbarians  made  for 
Aphetflp,  having  fought  with  far  different  success  than  they 
expected.     In    this    engagement,   Antidorus    the    LemniffliT 


equivileat  to  Itm  li  mmi  nhptim  Urn*  r^ 
^pifutf.  Conccruing  thu  syntax,  whicb 
IS  »omeUroeft  met  with  in  I^liOj  »i:« 
Lftrdicr'i  note,  and  more  particubrly 
MaUhis,  Gr.  Oramm.  p.  546,  or  sect. 
391.  #. 
^  Tlic  Creek  fiect,  it  seemt.  waa  at 


first  to  OM  line  ;  whea  sttrrotindoA  b} 
the  enemies  tliry  fomied  tliir«i«elvt«  Ube^ 
wise  iQto  a  orcie  ;  so  that 

Krevious  to   action   lb«    tiro    fltrti 
ibited  two  concentric  cucles«  the 
lians  with  their   prows   t«   the 
the    Gr«eks  wtih    their 
centre : 


*V  PeoiAiu*  / 

H.        Greeks.       ^  "^ 


*  f  \-^ 


^  ^  +  +  V  ^ 


j^ccording  to  the  punctuatioa  preserved  SchweighajU5er'&  note,  there  ^\\\  tir  •» 

by    Mr.    Gaiiford,    somethiDg   nitisl   be  neceitsiiy  of  suppjyitig   any   ihtni: :    •■« 

supplied   t>«fore  xjtra   #t#^,   in   doing  jtars   rr/^   X^m^m   T^nuM^m   n«i  u- 

which  1  have  foljovred  Larchcr*s  trans-  ^«*v<«  "  and  there  capturcnl  by  the 

llliob:  ''ils  le&  attaquerent   de  frout."  thirty  aatl."     Tfut^i, 
If  we  adopt  the  pu'ncluafion  proposed  in 
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alone  of  the  Greeks  under  the  kiog,  patficd  over  to  i\w 
Grecian  side ;  and  on  acootiot  of  that  action,  the  Athenians 
presented  him  with  an  estate  in  Salami s. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer,  and  when  night  had  fallen,  V2 
a  vast  quantity  of  rain  poured  di>wn  during  the  whole  uf  the 
night,  accompanied  with  terrific  thunder  from  about  Pehon ; 
the  dead  l>odics  and  the  wrecks  were  drifted  to  Aphetic,  whirU 
ing  about  the  sterns  of  the  vessels,  and  impeding  the  blades  of 
the  oars.  Tfie  soldiers  in  this  place  hearing  the  noise,  were 
stricken  with  terror,  exjx'cting  that  tliey  must  certainly  perish, 
into  such  calamities  had  they  fallen*  For  iK'fore  il»ey  had 
even  recovered  themselves  after  the  storm  and  wreck  that 
had  c»ccurred  about  Pehon,  a  serious  sea  fight  had  ensued  ; 
and  after  the  engagement,  violent  rain,  furious  torrents  rush- 
ing to  the  sea,  and  awful  thunder.  Such  was  the  night  which 
they  passed. — But  this  same  night  was  far  more  terrible  still  13 
on  that  portion  of  them  who  liad  been  appointed  to  sail  round 
Euboea,  inasmuch''  an  it  assailed  them  wlien  they  were  in  the 
main  sea,  and  a  roost  miserable^  end  befel  them  ;  for  as  the 
storm  and  rain  overtocjk  them  on  their  voyage,  when  they 
were  near  the  Ccela  of  Euboea,  driven  by  the  winds  they  knew 
not  whither,  they  were  dallied  upon  the  rocks :  all  this  was 
effected  by  tlie  divinity,  so  that  the  Persian  host  might  be 
brought  equal  with  the  Grecian,  nor  be  so  much  superior ; 
this  detachment  accordingly  perished  about  the  Ccela  of 
EulKKa. — Tlie  barbarians  at  AphetiE,  when  to  their  joy  day  14 
dawned,  kept  their  ships  still,  and  were  content  after  *?urfering 
misery  to  enjoy  quiet  for  the  present;  meanwhile  fifty-three 
Attic  ships  came  to  reinforce  the  Greeks ;  the  arrival  of  these 
ship;^,  una  intelligence  coming  at  the  same  time,  that  those  of 
the  barbarians  who  werl  standing  round  Eubcea  had  all 
perished  in  the  storm  that  had  happened,  gave  additional 
spirits  to  the  men.     Choosing  tlierefore  the  same  liour^  they 


T  «wM^  Jry.  Matthie,  Gr.  Oramm. 
p.  696.  or  swu  480.  o6ti.  2. 

B  We  have  before  met  with  instanced 
of  ihiR  negative  adjeclive  applied  ta 
thingii  most  completely  miserahle ;  the 
Eogliah  word  "  disa^eeable"  would  be 
bj  no  means  a  itcholar's  i&terpretatioa  or 
the  epithet;  and  it  seems  fair  to  prc- 
siune«  that  Loogtnus  blames  the  expres- 
tioa,  l>feause  the  iilea  attached  to  the 
«nord  had  l>een  changed  before  his  time, 
instance*  of  which  change*  are  «cefd* 
ingly  frequent  in  all  laD{[tiogc»;  m>  tn 
Eogiish.  every  one  koowa  that  ••kna»e" 
formeily  signified  nothing  tnore  thto  a 


servaol  lad  ;  and  perhaps  some  ytata 
hence  our  modern  wwd  •*  UDwcir'  may 
be  misunderstood  by  future  eriticau  Lar- 
cher  tlierefore,  very  properly,  1  think, 
translates, "  pernrcnt-ila  miserablemeal;" 
for  which  he  is  very  ronghly  handled  bj 
Monsieur  A.  F.  Miot,  (H^rodote,  iii. 
p.  108.)  who,  ridiculously  enough,  sees 
in  the  expression  '•  queloue  choae  d'tro- 
nique  :"  M.  Miot  Is  inaeed  loo  fond  of 
attack  in?  Larcher ;  he  should  recollect 
that  the  labours  of  such  a  patient  and 
industrious  scholar,  to  tiy  nothinf;  more, 
are  entitled  to  some  recpect.     Tramiiat, 


nm 


tiiaclc  for  the  Cilician  ships,  and  after  destroyin^jf  them,  m\m 
night  came,  sailed  back  again  to  Artemisiutn. 

15  On  the  third  day,  the  captains  regardiiig^  it  as  tlisgratrfTi} 
that  such  a  small  number  of  ships  should   insult^  them^  an) 
fearing  the  anger  of  Xerxes,  no  longer  awaited  for  tho  Gredcs 
to  begin  battle ;  but  cheering  one  another,  hove  anchor  obool 
the  middle  of  the  day.     It  so  happened,  that    these 
menti?  by  sea  took  place  on  the  same  days  as  the  land  figfH 
Thermopyhe ;  the  whole  struggle  with  those  on   sea  was 
the  Euripus,  as  with  those  under  Leonidas  to  defend  the  peak 
Accordingly  the  Greeks  were  exhorting  one  another  not  to 
permit  the  barbarians  to  enter  Greece ;  while  the  enemy  were 
exhorting  one  another  to  destroy'  the  Greek  forces,  and  make 

16  themselves   masters   of   the   chanueL — While    the    forces  erf 
Xerxes  were  advancing  in  line,  the  Greeks  remained  quirt  off 
Artemisium ;    but   when  the  barbarians  were   forming  their 
fleet  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  in  order  to  enveloj>e  them, 
then  the  Greeks  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and  closed  inth 
him.     In  this  sea  fight,  bt^th  parties  were  pretty  nearly  eqtul 
to  one  another ;   for  the   (leet    of   Xerxes   by   reason  of  its 
magnitude  and  number  impeded  itself,  the  ships  not  being 
able  to  keep  their  pjsition  in  the  line,  and  falling  foul  of  one 
another';  still  however  the  fleet  resisted,  and  g-ave  not  ' 
for  they  deemed  it  a  disgraceful  thing  to  Ik?  turned  U» 
by  a  lew  ships;  accordingly  several  ships  and    men  oi 
Greeks  were  destroyed,  but  on  the  side  of  the   barbarians 
much  greater  number  still  of  ships  and  men  perished-      A 

17  contending  in  the  above  manner,  both  parties  withdrew, — 
this  sea  fight  the  Egyptians  surpassed  in  valour  the  rest  of 
Xerxes's   troops;    they    achieved   many   valiant    deeds,  and 
among  others  took  6ve  Greek  shipS  togethi*r  with  their  crews. 
On  trie  side  of  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  this  day  evintS^J 
the    greatest    valour,   and    among    the    Athenians,    Cleii^^H 


the  son  of  Alcibiades ;  who  served  with  a  crew  of  ivetf 
hundred  men,  and  his  own  sliip  equipped  at  his  own  cxpence, 
18  The  two  parties  having  separated,  hastened  gladly  each  tn 
his  moorings:  the  Greeks,  when  they  came  out  of  battle,  h 
in  truth  possession  of  their  dead  and  wrecks ;  but  hav 
been  all  severely  handled,  and  most  particularly^  the 


9  See  MaithiBt.  Gr.  Gikirom.  p.  536,  impelled  by  oar*;   for    in    

orsect,  384p  fights  Uie  uiU  uf  the   trircnm  a| 

i  rmft*tkwu§m,  tttttt.     Mattliiv,  Gr.  never  to  hav«  beca  made  of  muf 

Gramm.  p.  79B,  or  aect.  b^X.obs,  1.  Tra*\tlotu 

<  TtiXA  MCcideDt.  4)te  reuder  will  readily         ^  avm  jfairra  for  fiAXttwm.     Al«tt 

ODnceive,  must  have  induced  very  serious  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  66B,  or  sect.  463. 
cousequences  when  accuriiui;^  to  veveU 
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niants  one  hall*  of  whose  vessels  were  shattered,  they  accord- 
ingly bc^an  to  think*  alioiit  a  flight  into  the  inner  parts  of 
Greece. — Theuustocles  conceiving  that,  coukl  he  detach  from  19 
the  barbarian  cause  the  Ionian  and  Carian  tril>es,  the  Greeks 
would  be  able  to  get  tlie  upper  hand  of  the  remaining  forces* 
convened  the  captains  in  the  quarter  wliere  the  Luboeans 
were  at  this  time  driving  their  flocks  down  towards  the  sea  : 
he  said  to  them,  that  he  thought  he  had  an  expedient,  by 
which  he  expected  to  detach  from  the  king  the  ueat  of  his 
confederates  :  so  much  and  no  more  did  he  discover  to  them 
at  this  time,  but  told  them  that  in  the  present  circumstances, 
the  following  was  what  they  had  to  do;  each  should  slaughter 
as  many  of  the  Eubiean  cattle  as  he  wished^;  as  it  was  better 
that  their  own  men  should  have  tliem  than  the  enemy "s.  He 
recommendecl  them  each  individually  to  give  notice  to  their 
men  to  kindte  fire.  In  respect  of  the  time  for  retreat^  he 
himself  would  look  to  that,  so  as  they  might  arrive  in  Greece 
harmless.  These  things  the  captains  were  pleased  to  do ; 
and  forthwith  after  kindling  fires,  they  fell  upon  the  cattle. — 
For  the  Eubceans^  neglecting  the  oracle  of  Bacis^  as  if  insig-  go 
nificant,  had  neither  exported  any  effects  from  the  island,  nor 
taken  any  thing  into  their  strong  places,  as  if  war  was  not 
approaching,  and  so  had  brought  their  affairs  into  a  dangerous 
plight.  For  the  <Tracle  of  Bacis  concerning  them  was  this  ; 
**  Beware  of  him  that  speaks  a  barbarian  tongue,  when  he 
**  shall  cast  a  byblus  yoke  athwart  the  sea,  from  Eubcea  ilrive 
**  the  bleating  goats.'"  As  they  had  paid  no  attention  to  these 
words,  either  tnen  in  their  pi*esent  miseries,  or  in  those  that 
threatened  them,  they  were  near  falling  into  the  greatest 
calamities^. — llie  Greek  forces  accordingly  acted  as  I  have  o| 
descrilxd;  meanwhile  arrived  a  scout  from  Frachis;  for  there 
was  a  scout  stationed  off  Artemisium,  Polyasj  a  native  of 
Anticyra,  with  a  well  trimmed  boat  all  ready,  whose  orders 
were,  if  the  sea  forces  should  receive  any  cneck*,  to  make 

*  The  reading  of  soma  of  ilie  manu-  serves,  that  the  whole  of  thU  chapter 
tcripts,  iiUiiKM»9r*,  if  adoptrU.  fives  ihe  would  stand  much  better  immediately 
Mlowiog  sietise  :  "  they  delcnuined  uptitn  foltomng  the  fourth  of  this  book,  Sc/tu . 
a  retreat,"      Jauhrr,  7  m-^t  vm  ftiy*¥*fr   ^ '""^  ■''^nt,  I  think, 

*  The   tlocki  wfrc  probably   brought  l«  t$  ri  ptiytwrm.  'i. 

by  the  Euboean*  to  supply  the  fleet,  and  «  I   ha%ft  fullov^.                  jer's  inter- 

Toexnistocles   ^idvi^d    ulcici'^    uway   as  pretatiotiuf  ««Xiirut,c^uudt;at,  he  Siiy«« 

many  as  they  coulti.    The  nres  were  to  to  imviw^n,  **  wenn  er  tolite  uriterleigen- 

-    be  kindled   probably  a»  a  blind  lo  the  beeiegt  wcrden— •/ it  *htmW  tv  mtrcnm*. 


ectetny,  who  no  dou^t^  from  the  heighta 
^bout  ApheKe.  couhl  <ee  the  lireft  of  the 


emqutreti,"    Schneid,  Gr*  Crerm.  LeXi 
voc.  m^Xttim.     Tlie  meaning  of  this  word 


Greek  sailors  at  Artetninom,  a  duraiice    howrver  does  not  st-em  lo  be  yet  rtiy 


of  about  ten  milca.     Tranilct, 

*  SchweigtuBUier    very   properly   ob- 
VOL.  II. 


clearly  seliled.     The  expresaion,   ^r  r« 
■KTvAoi^^ftin  rtwn^  etr  ct^Jr,  may  bft 
o  , 


u^ 
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it  knowu  to  the  army  posted  at  Thermopylae;  so  in  Ij 
manner  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Ly sides,  an  AtheQion^  wm 
stationed  near  Leonidas,  ready  with  a  thirty  oarod  barge,  to 
report  to  those  off  Artcmisium  any  thing  new  tliat  might 
happen  wit[i  the  land  troops-  Accordmgly  this  Abronychus, 
on  his  arrival,  communicated  to  them  what  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  Leonidas  and  his  army.  When  they  Icamt 
those  events,  they  would  no  longer  inter|X)5e  any  delay  to 
their  departure,  but  stood  away  each  in  the  same  order  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  arrayed ;  the  Corinthians  in  the 
van,  and  the  Athenians  in  the  rear, 

22  Themistocles  having  selected  the  best  sailing  ships  of  the 
Athenians,  proceeded  roun^il  the  springs  of  drinkable  water, 
carving  on  the  rocks  inscriptions  which  the  lonians,  touching 
on  the  following  day  at  Artemisium,  read.  The  inscriptions 
imported  this :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  ye  deal  not  in  justice,  warring 
*'  against  your  fathers,  and  enthralling  Greece  ;  rather  there- 
*'  fore,  come  over  to  us :  but  if  that  be  impossible  for  you  to 
**  do,  then  stand  neutrd^  and  beseech  the  Carians  to  do  the 
"  same  with  you  ;  still  is  neither  of  these  things  possible  ta 
**  be  done,  and  you  are  heneath  the  yoke  of  nece<i*itv*  too 
**  strong  to  secede,  we  intreat  you  at  the  least  in  reality,  what 
*'  we  come  to  action,  to  act  with  weakness  prenieoiutedt 
**  mindful  that  you  are  sprung  from  us,  and  that  in  the 
"  beginning,  the  king's  enmity  was  brought  upon  us  in  your 
**  cause.'"  This  Themistocles  wrote  with  a  view,  in  my  opiAiun, 
to  two  things;  that  the  inscription  remaining  unknown  to  the 
kuig,  might  induce  tlie  lonians  to  desert,  and  come  over  lo 
their  side;  or  if  it  was  reported  to  Xerxes,  and  made  an  object 
of  accusation  in  his  eyes,  it  might  make  him  distrustful  of  the 

23  lonians,  and  get  them  excluued  from  the  sea  fiirhts. — The- 
mifitocles  car\'ed  then  those  inscriptions,  and  immediately^ 
afterwards  an  inhabitant  of  Histia^a  proceetled  in  a  boat  over 
to  the  barbarians,  with  tlie  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  the 
Greeks  from  Artemisiura  ;  the  barbarian,  through  distrustj 
placed  the  man  that  brought  the  tidings  under  guards  and 
despatched  some  fleet  barks  to  reconnoitre ;  these  having 
rejiorfed  the  facts  as  they  were,  the  whole  combined  fleet,  a* 
soon  as  the  sun  scattered  hi  a  rays  above  the  horizon^  made  for 


taken  fither  ta  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
the  btter  is  more  frequeot.  See  Schw. 
Not.  See  likewise  p*  8^  note  5,  of  thit 
volume. 

9  In  rav  fnir*¥  ttmrnfftu  or  7^i##«f.  an 
idmnmtic  form  of  speech,  Aigaifying  *•  to 
forbear  meddling  with  any  ttiiag,    llle* 


rally,  "U>  sit  down  ap*n  ^om  oifacrt," 
and  hence  *'  to  be  neutral,  to  M^ 
oeuter.*'  The  dative  iy«7»  I  take  ia  bt 
pleooaAtie;  see  Mfitihia;.  Gr,  Gnmm* 
p.  647.  or  ieci.  392. 

1  fii^tiuf  IS  atrt.  UiMhim,  Gr.  Oraff. 
p.652,orMCt.  448>g«ift.». 
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Artemi^ium ;  having  Jaid  to  in  that  place  till  niitUday,  they 
next  stood  for  Histia^a.  On  their  arrival  they  tcxik  possession 
of  the  city  of  the  Histiaeans,  and  made  incursions  on  all  the 
villages  situate  on  the  sea  side,  in  the  Ellopian  terntorj, 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Histiaeotis. 

While  they  were  ahiding  at  this  station,  Xerxes,  after  male-  94 
ing  the  preparatibns  iu  regard  of  the  dead,  sent  a  herald  to 
the  fleet.  He  had  previously  made  the  following  preparations. 
Of  the  slain  of  his  own  army,  and  they  were  twenty  thousand, 
he  left  about  one  thousand,  and,  digging  trenches,  buried  all 
the  rest,  throwing  over  leaves,  and  neaping  up  the  mould,  in 
order  the  bodies  might  not  be  seen  by  the  sailors.  When  the 
herald  had  crossed  over  to  Histisea,  he  called  an  assembly  of 
all  the  forces  encam]:>ed,  and  spoke  thus:  "Fellow-soldiers, 
'*  King  Xerxes  grants  leave  to  him  of  you  that  chooses,  to 
**  quit  his  station,  and  go  and  see  how  he  fights  against  these 
•*  insane  men,  who  fancied  they  should  overthrow  the  might 
**  of  the  Kingr — After  the  herald  had  made  this  proclama-  95 
tion,  ships  became  exceedingly  scarce',  so  many  were  desirous 
of  seeing.  When  they  had  crossed  over,  they  walked  among 
the  dead  bodies,  and  looked ;  and  every  one  thought  ^  that 
the  slain  were  all  Laceda?monians  and  Thespians,  albeit  they 
saw  before  them  not  only  Lacedaemonians,  but  likewise  Helots : 
nor  did  Xerxes  succeed  in  concealing*  from  the  people  who 
came  over  what  he  had  done  with  regard  to  his  own  dead ; 
for  in  fact  the  thing  was  of  itself  ridiculous ;  of  one  party  a 
thousand  dead  were  seen  stretched  on  the  field,  while  four 
thousand  on  the  other  part  lay  all  together,  heaped  up  on  one 
and  the  same  spot,  xhis  day  they  assigned  to  viewing  the 
sight ;  on  the  following  the  seamen  sailed  back  in  their  ships 
to  Histiwa,  and  Xerxes  with  his  iatid  forces*  prepared  to 
march. — Some  few  emigrants  had  come  to  them  from  Ar-  26 
f  men  who  were  in  want  of  subsistence  ^,  and  desirous  to 


^c^a 


«  Litcrillr. "  nothing  trai  more  scvce 
than  thi^r 

3  Im-irrmwimi  is  often  uLen  in  this 
tense.  Atthoagh  the  Helots  wore  a  dif- 
feteot  dress  from  that  of  the  Lttced»- 
moftiaas,  Xenix's  troop*  coutd  not  dts> 
tiogiuKh  between  them,  and  look  fell  the 
dead  for  Spartans  or  ThesDUUis.  Larfhtr* 

*  IkjirimH  r^f^r .  M  althise,  G  r.  Gram, 
p.  640.  or  sect,  552. 2. 

^  J  ^3  Ui^lm,  *'  Xentet  with  hi* 
ffolluwen."  M&ttUie,  Gr.  Gramm.  p. 
396.  or  sect.  271. 

^  ''The  practice  of  seeking  hire  in 
fbrtti^  military  service  appears  to  have 


obtained  among  that  moantain-people 
before  it  became  utual  with  the  otber 
fiuropean  Greeks."  Mitfbrd,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.  6vo.  edition. 
Tbeie  eaiigrants,  it  apoeoi^  by  the  com* 
inentatort,  were  from  the  tow  a  of  Carya, 
im^WkWy  heloD^og  to  tlie  Arcadian 
lerritory.  and,  subsequently  to  the  Per- 
sian war,  incorporated  to  Laconia.  The 
reduction  of  this  city  eave  rise  to  the 
invention  of  a  sort  of  column  called 
Caryatid es>  reoreientuig  women  beuisg; 
the  roof  on  their  heaaa.  Anoof  iha 
noble  ruins  on  tbe  acropolis  of  Athena 
is  seen  a  tmall  temple  lupporicd  by  this 
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be  employed ;  taking  these  men  into  the  presence  of  the 
King,  the  Persians  enquired  respecting  the  Greeks,  vrhat 
they  were  doing ;  one,  more  particularly  than  the  others,  put 
these  questions  to  them.  The  Arcadians  said  to  them,  mat 
the  Greeks  were  celebrating  the  Olympic  festival,  and  seeinr 
athletic  matches  and  horse-races.  The  enquirer  then  a&kea 
what  might  he  the  prize  proposed  for  which  they  contended; 
they  replied,  the  present  of  the  ohve  '  wreath.  Tfien  Trittn- 
technics,  the  son  of  iVrtabanus,  by  making  a  most  h'beral 
observation,  incurred  the  reproach  of  cowardice  from  the 
King;  for  understanding  that  the  prize  was  a  garland,  and 
not  money,  he  could  not  hold  his  peace,  but  saia  in  pr<^-  ^  ■■' 
of  all,  **  Heavens  Mardonius,  wliat  a  people  hast  thoii  bi 
**  us  to  fight  against,  who  contend  with  one  another  not  lor 
*'  money,  but  for  virtue  !" 
S7  In  the  meanwhile,  immediately  after  the  disaster  had  taken 
place  at  Thermojjylce,  the  'Jliessalians  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Phocians,  as  they  had  always  harboured  a  grudge  against 
them,  and  more  particularly  since  their  last  defeat.  For  llit- 
Thessalians  and  their  con fttl crates  having  with  all  their  forces 
made  an  inroad  on  Phocis,  not  many  years  previous  to  this 
expedition  of  the  King,  had  been  worsted  by  the  Phocians, 
and  sharply  handled :  for  when  the  Phocians  were  blocked  up 
in  Parnasaus»  having  with  them  TcUias  of  EUs,  a  soothsayer, 
this  Telliaa  devised  the  following  stratagem  against  the  The** 
salians.  Having  chalked  over  the  persons  and  armour  of  six. 
hundred  of  the  bravest  men  among  the  Plu:>cians,  he  set  upott 
the  I'hessalians  at*  night,  previously  cautioning  his  men  to 
kill  whomever  thev  should  see  that  was  not  whited  ;  accordingJj 
the  out  sentries  of  the  Thessalians,  beholding  these  persons, 
were  stricken  with  terror,  imagining  it  was  some  prodigy  of 
other ;  from  the  sentries  the  fear  spread  over  the  army  itself 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Phocians  got  possession  of  four 
thousand  dead  bodies  and  shields;  one-half  of  the  shields 
they  dedicated  at  Aba\  the  other  half  at  Delphi ;  the  large 
statues  standing  around  the  tripod  in  front  of  the  temple*  at 


•ort  of  coluinns;  and  it  is  ditlicult  to  say 
itvhcther  they  gratify  more  tlic  eye  by 
their  ftculpturaJ  beauty,  thim  ihey  oAeiid 
it  by  their  arcUitecturEl  incongTiiitj. 
Tramtal* 

7  This  was  the  wild  olive,  the  »irt¥4t, 
«r  otfaster ;  a  tree  very  differeul  from  the 
cuIUvaied  olive,  the  fruit  of  which  pro- 
duce* (he  olive  oil.  See  p.  41,  note  6, 
o(  this  voiucne. 

0  Srhtwidvr  make»  kiniiwmTt  to  go- 


rem  the  ticcusativt?  o^teTMtn*  for  wbck 
he  IS  rebukisd  by  ScHweigba^oMir  in  Us. 
Hetod.  '*  lies  durcb  die  best«n  SoMalcfi 
die  Theisalier  des  nacbts  aogmfco— 
ordered  the  btH  tolditrt  io  aU^tck  ik$  Tku^ 
sAluitu  ai  night,"  Scbneid.  Gr«  Gkb> 
Lex,  vac,  IwtnHit, 

i'  ']*hG  icmple  properly  so  eailleJ,  *o4 
Vfxlhia  the  sacred  precinct,  or  JS{^,  I^- 
chtr* 
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Delphi  are  a  tithe  of  the  money  procured  from  this  battle, 
and  other  similar  statues  are  dedicated  at  Aba?. — Sucfi,  ac-  28 
cvn]ing[y\  was  the  mariner  in  which  the  Phocians  treated  the 
uifantry  of  the  Thessalians,  who  were  besieging  them ;  they 
likewise  injured  irremediably  the  cavalry  of  the  same  nation, 
when  they  made  an  irruption  on  their  country;  for  after 
digging  a  large  trench  in  the  defile  situate  near  Hyampo- 
lis^  they  placed  within  it  empty  jars*,  and  throwing  the 
mould  over  them,  and  making  all  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
ground,  awaitetl  the  Thessidian  invaders.  The  latter,  as  if 
sure  of  catching  the  Phocian:*,  rushed  forward,  and  fell  among 
the  jars,  where  the  horses  broke  their  legs. — The  Thessa- 29 
hans,  harbouring  therefore  a  grudge  against  them  for  these 
two  defeats,  sent  a  lierald,  and  made  the  following  declaration 
to  them :  "  Phoeians,  at  length  learn  better,  and  know  that 
**  you  are  not  equal  to  us:  heretofore,  while  we  held  with  the 
•**uret*ks,  so  long  as  it  pleased  us,  we  were  ever  superior 
"  to  you ;  and  now  we  have  such  power  with  the  barbarian, 
"  that  it  de|>ends  upon  us  to  bereave  you  of  your  country, 
"  and  what  is  more,  to  reduce  you  to  slavery  ;  however, 
**  though  all  is  in  our  power,  we  are  not  mindlful  of  former 
**  insults;  but  let  fifty  talents  of  silver  be  given  to  us  in 
**  remuneration  for  them,  and  we  promise  you  to  avert  the 
**  calamities  that  overhang  your  country."^ 

Such  was  the  message  the  Thessalians  sent  to  them ;  for  30 
the  Phocians  were  the  only  people  in  that  quarter  who  did 
not  side  with  the  Mcde,  ana  that  for  no  other  reason,  as  I 
infer  by  conjecture,  than  their  hatred  of  the  Thessalians ;  and 
if  the  Thessalians  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Phocians  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  joined  the  Medes:  when 
the  Thessahans  made  the  above  proposal,  "  they  would  not 
**  P^'^r  said  the  Phocians,  **  any  money ;  and  it  was  as  much 
**  m  their  power  as  in  that  of  tne  Tliessahans  to  pass  over  to 
'*  the  Medes,  sup^iosing,  at  least,  that  they  chose  to  do  so ; 
*'  but  they  would  not  become  w'dful  betrayers*  of  Greece,"" — 
When  this  speech  was  reported,  the  1  liessalians,  irritated  31 
against  the  Phocians  in  consecmence,  led  the  way  for  the 
barbarian.     Accordingly  from   Trachinia  they  entered  into 


'  Herodotus  generally  u$ei  Uie  word 
^f«(iiv.  (o  erpreAs  a  ccrUiin  mvasure  of 
capacity ;  but  here,  aod  in  ihe  oracle, 
iv.  163,  he  teerot  to  use  it  for  ao  tarthea 
|ar,  what  be  calU  eliewbere  ««<«^f, 
111.  6,  96,  Thoic  jaj»  were  probably, 
among  otber  uses,  applied  to  that  of 
keeping  the  betler  kiods  of  wiue.  which 
were  poured  in  to  a  certain  di&tance  from 


the  brim,  the  vacant  »paee  being  filled 
with  oil.  This  tnode  of  keeping  wioe  is 
still  practised  in  the  countries  between 
Floreoceand  Rome,  and  was  evidently 
that  followed  in  the  cellan  of  Fumpeu 
TraniUit. 

£  U^Sf   urm,  for  iMtT«f .     Mattluc, 
Or.  Gmnm.  p.  826*  or  sect.  54t»« 
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Doris ;  for  a  narrow  strip '  of  the  territory  of  l>oris  extendi 
in  that  quarter;  it  is  about  thirty  stades  broad,  and  lies 
between  the  territory  of  Malis  and  that  of  Phocis-  This 
tract  *  was  of  old  called  Dryopis;  and  that  land  is  the  mother 
country  of  the  Dorians  of  Peloix)nnesus»  The  barbarians  m 
this  invasion  did  not  ravage  that  jwrtion  of  Doris,  as  the 
inhabitants  were  on  tht  side  of  the  Medes,  and  the  The^salixDfi 

32  did  not  think  proper  to  do  it. — When  they  entered  out  rf 
Doris  into  Phoeis,  they  did  not  meet  with  the  Phocians  then- 
selves;  for  some  of  them  had  ascended  to  the  tops  of  Par* 
nassus;  now  the  summit  near  the  city  of  Neon,  and  which 
stands  by  it^elf^^  is  well  adapted  to  contain  a  great  multitude; 
the  name  of  this  top  is  Tithorea;  and,  accordingly,  thither 
they  hatl  transported  their  effects,  and  had  ascenJed  theei' 
selves.  But  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  transferred  them* 
selves  and  their  eflects  into  the  country  of  the  Ozolse^  Lo^ 
crians,  at  the  town  of  Amphissa,  situate  above  the  plain  of 
Crisa.  The  barbarians  overran  the  whole  country,  for  the 
Thessalians  led  them  in  that  direction;  and  whatever  parts 
they  tm>k  possession  of,  they  burnt  and  destroyed  every  tning, 

33  casting  tire  both  in  the  cities  and  the  sacred  places. — For 
proceeding  in  this  quarter  along  the  river  Cephissus,  they 
ravaged  every  thing,  and  burnt  down  ®  the  cities  of  Drymtjs, 

-  Charadra,  Erochus,  Tethronium,  Amphicaea,  Neon  "^^  Pcdieaf, 


a  X  have  explained  the  direct  meaoing; 
of  wthinf,  in  ^.  155,  note  1,  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  woik»  In  this  poss^ 
the  word  is  uied  in  a  metaphoncal  sense, 
the  Atrip  of  land  being  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  tbe  foot  of  a  wine- 
skin ;  I  do  not  know  of  an/  cognate 
expression  in  English.     Trandat, 

4  There  ia  ia  ibc  Greek,  li^rtf,  which 
woald  seem  to  relate  to  vm  <P«»«1«« 
X'^^i'y  "jilt  as  Phocis  never  bore  the 
Dame  of  Dryopis,  we  must  evidently 
refer  the  {ironoua  to  &00lUt.  The  Do- 
rians did  in  fact  originaJly  inhabit  Dry- 
Dpis,  from  whence  a  portion  migrated  to 
Peloponnesus:  see  chap.  43,  of  this 
book.     Larcktr. 

^  MUfiim  W  ii/vrnt.  These  words 
have  ^ven  riie  to  some  very  iogneaious 
comments  by  Wesseling,  Valckenaer, 
and  Schweigha^user.  It  appears  that 
Pausanias  says,  the  city  of  Neon  was 
(m  the  top  of  the  mountain  itself;  and 
hence  it  is  proposed  to  read,  «-Aif  mU' 
/tif«v  i*'  Imvrnt  or  »vrnt,  **  a  city  g'O- 
vcrned  by  its  own  laws,"  or  '♦  a  city 
standing  on  it,  (i.  g.  on  the  top)."  But 
Herodotus  lells  us  in  the  next  chapter, 


that  Neon  was  bumi  davrn  by  the  Ps> 
ftans,  whHe  the  Phocnans  ocaped  bj 
being  on  the  summit  of  the  mo^mtaini  s 
proof  that  Neon  was  not  on  tht  tnpdf 
the  mountain:  and,  aa^  SchweighMsir 
very  properly  observes,  if  Herodotus  kid 
writteo  muftitn,  tha  scribes  would  hAre 
been  much  raore  likely  to  baiv«  put  La 
mufiiftif,  than,  vice  versa,  if  lie  hsi 
written  uu/tint*,  to  vitiate  the  reading  bl 
inserting  BUfi,tm,  which  b  found  In  all 
the  manuscripts.  Nolwithslandiiif  aU 
this,  there  was  unquesuooably  a  town  oi 
fort  of  Ncon^  on  tlie  Titboreaji  Cop*  ii 
later  tim<» ;  and  it  does  not  appear  n* 
probable,  that  subse^^uem  to  tbe  itrnp- 
tioQ  of  the  Fenians  the  dty  wms  rebab 
on  a  more  advantageoua  aitje.    Tr^mUat, 

0  «ar<i  ^P  iKtumit ....  »mr^  H.  Set 
Mattbiae,  Gr.  Gramin.  p.  917,  or  sect. 
594,2. 

7  Larcher,  having  adopted  W«ss«iiQ;'r 
conjecture,  mentioaed  in  the  precnto 
note,  (wJX49  Mtiftimv  «r  mitriif/)  is  oblige) 
to  explain  nway  this  ti«-clarati<»n,  ht 
imagining  two  places  called  Neod.  or 
by  reading  KXttitdt,    Bee  his  note. 
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Tritcff,  Elateia,  Hyani|x>lis,  Parapiitamii,  and  Aba?,  where 
was  the  rich  temple  of  Apollo,  adoroed  with  oianv  treasuries* 
and  otFerings;  and  in  which,  in  those  days,  there  was  an 
oracle,  as  there  is  at  present ;  this  temple  they  sacked  and 
fired ;  they  likewise  captured  some  of  the  Phocians,  pursuing 
them  to  the  mountains ;    and  causc<l  the  death  ot   several 

women,  by  the  myltitndc  of  men  that  gratified  their  lost 

Having  ))assed  beyond  Parapotarail,  the  barbarians  arrived  34 
at  Panopea?;  from  this  place  their  army  was  divided  into  two 
separate  bodies ;  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  portion  of 
the  troops,  proceeding  together  with  Xerxes  towards  Athens, 
entered  Boeotia  on  the  territory  of  Orchoraenus.  The  whole 
population  of  Ba>otia  was  on  the  side  of  the  Medea ;  some 
Macedonian  soldiers  sent  by  Alexander®,  and  distributed  about 
the  towns,  were  the  means  of  their  preservation ;  they  pre- 
served them  according  to  their  intention,  which  was  to  make 
it  evident  to  Xerxes,  by  that  very  fact,  that  the  Bceottans 
were  inclineil  to  the  cause  of  the  Medes.  Accordingly  this 
division  of  the  barbarians  directed  their  march  in  that  quarter. 

The  other  division  of  the  array  marched,  with  the  assistance  35 
of  guides*,  against  the  temple  at  Delphi,  skirting  Parnassus 
on  the  right;  and  in  whatever  parts  of  Phoeis  these  troops 
arrivcH.!,  they  bkewise  ravaged  every  thing;  for  they  set  fire 
to  the  town  of  the  Panopeans,  to  that  of  the  Daulians,  and 
that  of  the  j^olidae.  After  their  disjunction  from  the  rest 
of  the  army,  they  marched  in  this  direction  with  the  following 
design,  that  after  sacking  the  temple  at  Delphi,  they  might 
present  its  treasures  to  King  Xerxes ;  for  Xerxes  knew  of 
every  thing  that  was  of  any  value  in  the  temple,  better,  I  am 
told,  than  what  he  had  left  at  home,  many  people  constantly 
conversing  with  him  on  the  subject*  and  he  was  more  parti- 
cularly acquainted  with  the  offering  made  by  Crcesus,  the 
son  of  Alyattes. — The  Delphians,  informed  of  this,  were  36 
thrown  into  the  greatest  consteniation ;  stricken  with  great 
terror,  they  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  the  sacred  trea- 
sures, whether  they  should  bury  tliem  under  ground,  or 
transport  them  to  some  other  land;  the  deity  forbade  them  to 
be  moved,  saying,  that  "  he  himself  was  sufficient  to  preserve 
"  his  own  property.^  TJie  Delphians  having  beard  this 
answer,  now  thought  of  themselves :  accordingly,  they  sent 


»  These  #ii#m^  were  tio  doubt  the 
pl>c«s  or  ii'iireroioms  in  M^hich  the  jpfks 
CooaecraW  to  the  god  were  c]iepo«it«d. 
It  it  ta  aUuiion  to  ih«se  places  ia  the 
temple  of  f>el|>tii,  thai  Pindar,  by  a  very 


bold  figure,  UY».  (  Pyth.  vi.  8.)  Aimi^ 

9  Ste  V.  19.  vii.  173. 
1   mytf^**9   tlQmrH*   "»Ultilit    viiniRI 
ducibiu.' '     Setmeig. 
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adopted  the  tame  word  Ui  mt 
Herodotus  usei  9I  v^«>f«riMmf  for  * 
w^tfnrm,  vii.  III.  See  p  174.  aou%, 
ot  this  volume.     Tmfuiat> 

3  This  WAS  «Q  OQl-building  in  fnMt  ^ 
the  great  temple. 

Granitii.  p.  799,  or  iect.  5^,  4,^^  *|. 

Concerning  tlib  mode  of  «>cech,  *m 
Matthis',  Ur.  GtamcD^  u.  Still.  ««  mkC 
567.  fiftJi  parrt^rtapli^  *ad  Viger.  p.  612, 
Hennau  A  uote  23B. 


their  children  and  wives  across  into  Achaia^;   while  most 
the  men  climbed  to  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  and  carried  t 
effects  into  the  Corycian  cavern  ;  some  of  tlieni   withdrew  (i> 
the  Locrian  town  of' Ainphissa.   Thus  all  the  Delphions  for<oolc 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  sixty  men>  and  the  prophel*, 

37  — When  the  barbarians  had  drawn  near,  and  €;oula  s*.^  the 
temple  in  the  distance,  the  prophet,  whose  name  was  Aoeratii«. 
saw  lying  in  front  of  the  sacred  building  the  holy  ar;  ' 
which  had  been  brought  out  from  the  inner  recess  u  r 
fane,  and  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  touch ;  he  I 
accordingly  went  and  communicated  the  prodigy  tQ  the  I 
Delphians,  who  were  in  the  city.  But  when  the  barbariaoi,  J 
precipitating  their  niarch»  were  near  the  temple  of  MinervaJ 
rrona^a^,  prodigies  yet  greater  than  tliat  which  had  take^H 
place  succeeded  them  ;  for  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  wonder, 
timt  military  arms  sliould  of  their  own  movement  appctr 
couched  on  the  outside  of  the  temple;  but  particularly  the 
second  prodigies  which  succeeded,  are  of  all  portentous  evcnU 
the  most  deserving  of  wonder!  For  when  the  harbanao» 
had  advanced  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronaca,  then  did 
thunders  from  the  heavens  fall  among  them,  and  two  cragi 
torn  from  Parnassus  tumbled  headlong  upon  them  with  lotwl 

/    noise,  crushing  many  of  their  number;  while  from  the  leinfJe 

38  of  Frona^a  issued  sounds  and  shouts  of  war. — All  these  pnw 
digies  happening  at  oiie  and  the  same  time,  scattered  tcnwr 
among  the  barbarians ;  and  the  Delphians,  seeing  them  flj, 
descended  and  slaughtered  multitudes.  Such  as  survived 
fled  straight  into  Boeotia.  Those  of  the  barbarians  who 
returned  declared,  I  am  told,  that  in  addition  to  the  above, 
they  likewise  saw  other  superhuman  things  ;  for  that  twa 
heavy  armed  knights^  larger  than   is   the   nature    of  men*, 

39  pressed  upon  their  heels,  skying  and  pursuing. — These  two 
kniglits  the  Delphians  represent  to  be  heroes  of  the  countn-» 
Fhylacus  and  Autonous,  whose   precincts  are  in  the  ncigo- 


1  Thai  is  to  «ay,  **  acnttc  the  Corin- 

ihian  gulf  to  Achat  a/' 

*  As  the  Tyihoaeas  pronounced  her 
ontcleji  vvith  a  coofuscd  and  unintelligible 
voicej  a  Aacred  interpreter  was  had  re- 
course to,  who  wrote  down  the  answers, 
and  gave  them  to  those  who  consulted 
the  god.  Thi*  interpreter  watt  called 
the  Vfiif  ifnff  ;  the  word  came  afterwards 
to  be  synonytnouft  with  fLmtri$,  Larcher 
uses  the  word  pritphvie,  and  IVtitford 
pmphft  in  his  Hisi.  of  Greece,  (vol.  ii, 
p.  1^9 1  8vo.  edition.)    1  tuve  therefore 
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bourhood  of  the  temple;  that  of  Phylacus,  close  to  the  road 
below  the  temple  of  lVona?a ;  that  of  Autonoua  near  Castalia 
under  the  pinnacle  Hyampeus,  The  crags  that  fell  from 
Parnassus  remained  untouetied  down  to  my  time,  lymg  in  the 
precinct  of  Mnierva  Prona?a;  where  they  stopped  after  rolhng 
through  the  barbarians*.  Such,  therefore,  was  the  departure 
of  those  men  from  the  temple. 

The  naval  forces  of  the  Greeks  shaped  their  course  from  40 
Artemisium  to  Salamis,  by  the  request  of  the  Athenians* 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Athenians  requested  them  to 
make  for  Salamis,  namely,  that  they  might  withdraw  their 
children  and  wives  from  Attica,  and  besides,  that  they  might 
deliberate  upon  what  ought  to  be  done  by  them.  For  having 
been  disappointed  in  their  expectation,  they  must  necessarily 
hold  council  on  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  for,  whereas  they 
bad  expected  to  find  the  Peloponnesians  with  their  whole 
forces  m  Ba?otia,  there  awaiting  to  receive  the  barbarian, 
tut  found  no  such  thing  had  been  done',  and  understo(xl 
that  they  were  fortifying  with  a  wall  the  isthmus  leading  into 
Peloponnesus,  regarding  it  as  of  most  importance  that  that 
part  of  Greece  should  be  put  in  safety,  and  that  keeping  guard 
there  they  neglected  all  the  rest.  Having  received  information 
of  this,  they  accordingly,  as  I  have  said,  entreated  them  to 
shaj>e  their  course  to  Salamis, — The  rest,  therefore,  touched  41 
at  Salamis,  while  the  Athenians  proceeded  to  their  own 
countr>^ ;  after  their  arrival,  they  issued  a  proclamation,  for 
**  each  of  the  Athenians  to  place  his  children  and  family  •  in 
**  safety  where  he  oould.*^  Then  most  people  sent  them  off 
to  TroBzen,  some  to  Mgina^  others  to  Salamis.  All  hastened 
to  place  their  families  and  effects  in  places  of  safety*  out  of 
the  country,  not  only  from  a  desire  of  shewing  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  oracle,  but  more  particularly  from  the  following 
reason.  The  Athenians  relate,  that  a  huge  snake  abides  in 
the  temple  as  a  guard  over  the  Acropolis ;  not  only  do  they 
say  80^  out  even,  as  if  it  really  was  there,  are  in  tfie  practice 
of'  setting  out  its  monthly  f«xid  ;  this  monthly  food  consists 
of  a  honey-cake  * ;  those  sweetmeats  which  had  been  always 
before  consumed,  now  remained  untouched.  When  the 
priestess  made  the  circumstance  known,  the  Athenians  with 


6  Sec  Mitford.  Hist  of  GroeM.  vol.  n.  «  See  p.  236,  oote  9.  of  thii  volame. 

IflO,  170.  of  Lbe  8vo.  editioj).    Lilerally.  9  IwinXlt^n    ^MriUmt.      Mattluv. 

*'lo  wbicti  tbey  rushed,  rolliag  through  Gr.  Gnunin,  p.  989,  or  icet.  562«  1. 

the  bafbftnanft."  In/infm  here  ligntflei  *' wtamthljf  foad^' 

TThb  lh«y  aicertained.  no  doubt,  in  die  inooftthlicb«  Ko«t.''     Sekntktn  Or* 

tketr  voyage  down  the  Eubtirau  chaonel.  Germ.  Ln, 

TnnM/iil.  J  Supply  ftiX,m  jfter  u%>ariunm, 
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gi-eater   quickness  and  earnestness  forsook   the    citj*, 
even   tlie  goddess   had   abandoned  the  citadel :    as  soon  ai 
every  thing  had  been  removed  out  of  the  town  by  thern,  the? 

42  made  for  the  combined  fleet. — Now  after  they  had  brougiil 
their  ships  from  Artemisium  to  SaliimiB«  the  test  of  the  Greek 
fleet,  informed  of  the  event,  joined  them  from  Troexen ;  for 
they  had  been  commanded  before  to  muster  at  Poson,  the  port 
of  the  Trcczenians,  Accordingly  many  more  shjps  were  ooir 
collected  than  had  fought  off  Artemisiump  and  contributtd 
by  more  cities.  Eurybiades,  the  son  of  Eurycleides  al 
Sparta,  the  same  who  had  the  command  at  Arteiuisiuni,  ww 
high  admiral  over  the  sea  forces,  although  he  was  not  of 
royal  blood.  The  Athenians  supplied  by  mr  the  most  ud 
the  best  sailing  ships. 

43  The  nations  who  served  aboard  this  fleet  were  the  folk>»- 
ing.  From  Peloponnesus,  the  Lacedjrmonifans,  who  fumtsbed 
sixteen  sail;  the  Corinthians,  who  furnished  the  fSfime 
me n t  as  that  off  A r tenii si u iiv  The  Sicy on ians  si 
sliips  ;  the  Epidaurians  ten;  the  Trcpzenians  ih, 
mionian»  three ;  all  of  the  above,  excepting  the  HermioniaiM, 
a  Doric  and  Macednian  race,  having  migrated  from  £riiMM 
and  Pindus,  and  lastly  from  Dryopis;  whereas  the  Hermioruaoa 
are  Dryopians,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  land,  now  callecl 
Doris,  by  Hercules,  and  by  the  Mahans.  These  acourdingly 
were  the  nations  from  Peloponnesus  thaf  served  in  the  Uteet 

44  — The  following  were  from  the  continent  without  the 
9ula :  the  Athenians,  who  furnished  one  hundred  and  d 
ships,  a  greater  number^  than  any  of  the  others  did 
manned  by  themselves  alone*,  because  at  Salamis  the  Plat 
did  not  join  their  forces  to  the  Athenians,  by  the  followisif 
reascw.  When  the  Greeks,  after  taking  their  departure  from 
Arteniisiuui,  were  arrived  off*  Chalcis,  the  Plattt'ans  disem- 
barking on  the  opposite  strand  of  Boeotia,  proceeded  on  (» 
place  tlieir  families  in  security  ;  accordingly  while  thev  wcw 
Attending  to  the  safety  of  their  families,  Uiey  missed  the  d»5 
of  action.     The  Athenians  at  the  |)eriod'^  that    the  Peliu^ 


*  Vtlckciu«r  givei  tbe  construction, 
m*}  ftmkXJt  rt  •'^•pHn^f.  &c.     Ex  tin - 

Sties  of  fukkXMw  with  the  companLtive  are 
irequeDt  in  HerodotuA :  see  Mattfais^i 
Gr.  Graoitu,  p,  66*2,  or  sect.  458. 

^  wfii  wAtvut-  Mattbiffi,  Gr.  GrajDin. 
p.  912.  or  sect,  591,  >r. 

^  fuHht  relates  to  WfMriwrrr*,  under- 
stood from  the  beginuing  of  the  chapter, 
and  Dot  to  rm^tx^ifitftt,  Schuteif'.  A^oi. 
SchvrcigbBUter    is    surprised    that    the 


Athenians  should  hare  beeti  abl« 
oish  so  many  ihips,  when,  as  lU 
tt\h  us,  one  half  of  their  retaels 
been  disabled   off  ArtemisiutDt   MB 
doeS'DOt   appnar    they    hmd 
time  to  refit :  they  roust  have  had 
nine  da^  to  perform  the  Toj«fe 
Artemisium,  aud  to  meod  their 
previous  to  tbe  battle  of  SaJamia. 

Gramm.  p.  864^  or  secL  565» 
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lieJd  the;  country  now  called  Greece,  were  Pelfisgi,  being 
named  Cranai;  under  king  Cecropa  they  were  surnamed 
Cecropidie;  but  when  Erectheus  6iicceec{ed  to  the  empire, 
their  name  was  changed  to  Athenians ;  and  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xuthus,  having  become  leader  of  the  Athenian  army,  they 
were  called  from  him  lonians. — The  Megarians  furnished  45 
the  «aine  equipment  which  they  had  done  at  Artemisium ; 
ajid  the  Ampraclots  reinforced  the  fleet  with  seven  sail,  and 
the  Leucadiaos  with  three;  these  are  a  Doric  race  from 
Coriotb. — Of  the  islanders,  the  u9t)ginetft?  furnished  thirty ;  4fi 
they  had  other  ships  manned,  but  thoee  tbcy  asaigiied  to 
guard  their  own  island,  and  came  into  action  at  Salamis,  with 
the  thirty  best  sailing  vessels.  The  ^ginetse,  are  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus ;  the  name  of  their  island  was  formerly 
CEnone.  After  the  iEgineta^,  were  the  Chalcidians,  furnish- 
ing the  same*  twenty  ships  they  had  sent  to  Artemistum,  and 
the  Eretrians  with  their  seven  sail ;  these  are  lonians.  Next 
to  them,  the  Ceians,  furnishing  the  same  vessels  as  before ; 
they  are  an  Ionic  race  from  Athens.  The  Naxians  supplied 
four  ships;  although,  like  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  they 
had  been  sent  by  their  fellow  citizens  to  join  the  Medes, 
spuming  the  orcler,  they  came  over  to  the  Greeks,  at  the 
persuasion  of  Democritus,  an  illustrious  citizen,  at  this 
time  captain  of  a  trireme.  The  Naxians  are  lonians,  sprung 
from  Athens.  The  Styrians  furnished  the  same  ships  as  at 
Artemisium;  the  Cythnians  ^eni  one^  and  a  penteconter; 
both  these  last  are  Dryopes.  Likewise  did  the  Seriphians, 
and  Siphnian?,  and  Melians,  join  the  forces,  for  those  were 
the  only  islanders  that  hatl  ni)t  "given  earth  and  water  to  the 
IGng. — The  above  nations  who  served  in  the  flt:H?t  were  all  47 
resident  i*ithinside  of  the  Thesprotians,  and  of  the  river 
Acheron  ;  for  the  Thesprotians  are  the  bounding  nation  of 
the  Ampraciots  and  the  Leucadiana,  which  two  last  were 
tliose  who  joined  tlie  fleet  from  the  greatest  distance.  Of  the 
nations  resident  beyond  these,  the  Crotoniatae  were  the  only 
ones  that  came  to  the  succour  of  Greece,  now  that  she  was  in 
danger,  with  one  vessel,  commanded  by  a  man  who  had  thrice 
been  'Pythian  victor,  Phayllus.  The  Crotoniatae  are  by 
extraction  Acha^ans. — All  the  rest  accordingly  joined  the  fleet,  43 
bringing  triremes,  but  the  Melians,  Siphnians,  and  Seriphians 
brought  penteconters ;  the  Melians,  by  extraction  from  Lace- 
diemon,  furnished  two;  the  Siphnians  and  Seriphians,  being 
lonians  from  Athens,  furnished  one  each*     The  total  number 


*'  (Miccmtng  the  force  oT  the  «rlic]«,  i«e  Maithi*.  Gr.  Gnawi.  p.  309.  or 
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of  ships,  without  reckoning  the  penteconters,  was  thn?c  bim- 
dred  and  seventy  and  eight''. 

49  When  the  captains  from  the  aforesaid  towns  were  musKned 
at  Salamis^  they  held  council,  Eurybiades  proposing,  tbaS 
he  who  chose  should  make  known  his  opioion  a&  U>  what 
place*  of  the  countries  they  were  still  in  possefisicm  of,  he 
imagined  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  select,  in  order  It 
give  battle  on  the  sea ;  for  Attica  was  already  as  lost,  «nd  hi 
required  their  counsels  with  regard  to  the  rest.  Most  of  tlie 
proposals  of  those  who  spoke  coincided  in  advising  tliat  tbcy 
should  make  for  the  Isthmus,  and  give  battle  before  the 
Peloponnesus,  alleging  the  following  reason :  "  that  should 
"  they  be  defeated  in  the  sea  fight  when  stationed  off  S«- 
"  lamis,  they  would  be  blockaded  in  the  island,  where  no 
**  assistance  could  be  expected;  whereas  if  they  were  defeated 
*'  off  the  Isthmus,  they  could  escape  to  their  respective  coun- 
"  tries," 

50  While  the  captains  from  Peloponnesus  were  dcbatiDg  th«t 
matters,  an   Atnenian  man  came  with  the  tidings  that  the 


7  Bj  tummmg  up  the  diflerent  com-  explanation    su/Hciently    Mtisfadorj  !• 

potieat  parts  of  the  fleet,  we  fiud  366  to  account  for  the  difiTereooe  heXwoen  tW 

De  the  amount,  vvhieh  ii  twelve  short  of  historian'a  asserlton.  and  tb«  prsdiwe  rf 

what  Herodotus  puts  it  at ;   I  see  no  the  arithmetical  coinputalian : 


Fetopoonefus 


Laced  Kmonians 

Coriothians 

Sic^onians     . 

Epidauiiaoi 

Trapienians 

Hermioaiaos 

Athemam 

Megariaos 

Ampractots 

Leucadians 

^ginettt 

Chalcidiaas 

EretriftDs 

Ceians 

Naxian.^ 

SiyriaoB 

Cythtiiatis 

CrotoniatK 

MeUaoi 

Siphnians 

Scriphians 


The  probabl«  aamber  of  men,  gtviiw 
to  each  trireme  150  rowers^  and  18 
fighting  men,  is  59,488.  See  Mitford, 
lJi»t,  of  Greece,   ii.    185,  of  the   8vo. 
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edition. 

a  *»«>«  *if  x*ft^**  Maith  ic,  G r,  Gr 
p.  502,  or  seel.  357. 


_  bftrimi  was  arrived  •  in  Attica,  and  was  ravaging  the  whole 
cmintry  with  fire.  For  the  army  under  Xerxes,  *  having 
inarched  athwart  Bceotia,  set  fire  to  the  city  of  the  Thes- 
pians, (the  Thespians  themselves  having  forsaken  the  place, 
and  gone  to  PeIo|x>nnesus,)  and  done  the  same  to  that  of  the 
PlftUaans,  had  reached  Athens^  and  were  ravaging  aJI  in  that 
place.  They  tired  Thespea  and  Plata?a,  because  they  under- 
stood from  the  BcDotians  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  on  the 
side  of  the  Medes. — From  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  from  51 
whence  the  barbarians  commenced  their  march,  after  paiising 
one  month  in  that  quarter,  comprising  the  time  *  in  which 
they  crossed  over  into  Europe,  in  three  months,  /  ^ay,  from 
*  that  Hme^  they  arrived  in  Attica,  Calliades  being  archun  of 
the  Athenians,  They  took  the  forsaken  city,  and  found  some 
few  Athenians  in  the  temple,  such  as  the  treasurers  of  the 
temple  and  some  poor  people,  who,  having  fortified  the  acro- 
polis with  planks  and  posts,  held  the  invaders  at  bay  ;  it  was 
not  only  from  want  of  means  that  these  people  had  not  de- 
Diirted  to  Salamis,  but  besides  they  imagined  that  they  alone 
had  unravelled  the  oracle  which  tne  Pythia  had  pronounced 
them,  *'  that  the  wcxxlen  wall  would  not  be  taken ;"  namely, 
that  this,  according  to  the  oracle,  was  the  refuge ',  and  not 
^  the  ships. — The  Persians,  sitting  down  on  the  nill  opposite  52 

■  the  acropolis,  which  the  Athenians*  denomiuate  the  Areo- 
pagus',  oesieged  them  after  the  following  manner:  they 
twisted  tow  around  their  arrows,  set  fire  to  it,  and  so  shot  at 
the  fence:  then  the  besieged  Athenians  continued  still  to 
resist,  although  driven  to  tne  last  extremity  of  misery,  even 
the  fence  having  betrayed  them*;  neither  would  they  bsten 
to  the  proposals  made  to  them  by  the  Pisistratidie  concerning 
a  capitulation,  but  continuing  their  defence,  they  not  only 
adopted  other  expedients  against  their  opponents,  but,  when 
the  barbarians  approached  the  gates,  hurled  down  large  crags, 
so  that  they  cast  A^erxes  for  a  considerable  time  in  perplexity, 
not  being  able  to  capture  them. — At  last,  after  all  these  dim-  53 
culties,  an  entrance  was  descried  by  the  barbarians;    for  it 

^^pa  necessary,  according  to  the  oracle*,  that  the  whole  of 

■  orMeLS04.  a, 
1  8eveA  days  ud  ttvea  nights. 

book  vli. 
s  The  cttJidel  w«tiMi  longer  aurrounded 
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6«e  Mttthis,  Or.  Grvnm.  p.  737,    were  content  ibAt  a  sliould  hav«  onoi 


See 


eiigled.    Larrhrr, 

^  See  Potter'i   Greciiii  AnturaitiM* 
b,  \,  c,  19.    It  Wis  00  thii  enuiMaeft 
likewiie  that  the  Venetian*  planted  the 
inth  a  woodcD  fence,  or  at  lea^t  but  a    battery  of  mortars,  which  did  tocH  ir- 
II  portion  could   have  rtmatDed  of    reparabUe  miachicf   lo   ihe   Parlbeiuin. 


I  jpoi 
tt.      Tlie   Pelai^i   had   built   the  wall, 
called  after   their    nama  the   Pelaigic 
wall,  vi.  137.    But  these  blind  devotees 


Trmuiat. 
4  It  had  caught  fire. 
^  See  VII.  141. 
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Attica  in  the  continent  should  fall  under  ihe  PersiaaB;  in  tftic 
front  part  therefore  of  the  acropolis,  but  bebitici  the  gale* 
and  the  ascent,  in  a  part  where  no  one  was  on  gunrd,  oar 
could  one  have  expected  that  ever  ahutnao  beiog  would  ditib 
up  by  that  quarter,  there  did  §ome  of  the  besieger*  aaoeod 
near  the  temple  of  Aglaurus,  the  dauj^hter  of  Cecrop%  aXbat 
the  place  is  precipitous.  When  the  Athenians  saw  tliem  tluf 
they  had  ciinibed  up  iuto  the  acropoHs,  some  of  them  cut 
themselves  head  foremost  from  the  wall,  and  periajied  ;  ochm 
sought  refuge  in  the  recess  of  the  temple:  meanwhile  the 
Pcr!*ians  who  had  ascended  went  first  to  the  gates,  and  bat- 
ing opened  them,  put  to  death  the  suppUcants.  When  tlie^ 
had  all  been  massacred  by  their  handftt  the  aoldieri,  afW 
sacking  the  temple,  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  the  acropolis. 

54  Xerxes  being  completely  in  possession  of  Athene,  seot  a 
horse  messenger  to  Susa,  to  announce  to  Artabaiiua  the  jik* 
eem  they  had  gained.  On  the  next  day  from  the  despstduog 
c^  the  courier,  he  called  together  the  fugitive  Atlienians  vbn 
were  in  his  train,  and  commanded  them  to  asceod  into  itvc 
acropolis,  and  there  offer  sacrifice  after  their  own  faaluoo; 
whether  that  he  gave  these  orders  in  consequence  of  hamg 
beheld  some  vision  in  a  dream,  or  that  sjome  religious  scruple 
visited  him  after  having  set  fire  to  the  temple.     1  lie  Albmao 

55  fugitives  performed  what  was  commanded. — I  will  now  n- 
plain  for  what  reason  I  have  recorded  these  thin^:  there  b 
in  this  acropolis  a  shrine  of  Erechtheus,  said  to  be  earth-boriH 
in  which  is  an  olive  and  a  sea^;  which,  there  is  a  traditioOi 
Neptune  and  Minerva  produced,  when  they  were  comendilig 
for  the  country,  as  proofs  at  the  hands  of  the  Atheiiiaiit': 
now  it  happened  to  tnis  olive  to  be  burnt  by  the  barbaiifVi 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  temple ;  but  oti  the  next  d^ 
following  the  fire,  when  the  Athenians  commanded  by  tv 
King  to  offer  sacrifice  ascended  to  the  temple,  they  ijis»elda 
slioot  al>out  a  cubit  long,  which  had  sprung  from  the  intiiL 
Such  accordingly  was  the  account  the  fugitives  gave. 


^  The  acropolis  is  on  all  sidec  perpen- 
dicularly precitiitoiti,  excepliof  at  th«i 
entrance,  Mrhicn  is  narrow  and  ite«p ; 
on  the  right  hand  side^  after  you  have 
passed  the  propjlva,  is  seen  a  little 
aoor,  kept  generitily  locked  by  the  Tark- 
iah  g»ni»on  :  thw  door  leads  to  a  break- 
iMck  path  down  the  precipice,  probaltly 
the  tame  by  which  the  Pernans  obtaified 
poneaaioQ  of  the  citadel.     Translat, 

?  TbU  meaoB  nothing  more  tban  n 
well  of  salt  water,  Beloe  qttotes  a  pas- 
sage of  the  Scripturea,  where  the  word 


sea  it  used  by  our  tBterpreten  el  Ik 

Bible  for  a.  laiKO  ci&tem ;  *•  And  lli 
pillars  of  braaa  thai  were  in  ib«  Ytamtnf 
the  Lord>  and  tbe  baaea.  and  tbt  ¥mm 
tea  that  wai  in  thtt  house  of  ikm  Lv^ 
did  the  Cbaldees  break  ia  piMW*  ■! 
carried  the  brats  of  tii«m  to   flalijlw* 

B  CiinatrucUon :  r^  ((or  J )  tJ^m  <W) 

;t*f  w»  'S*^  ^af  r^«  ( brmi^bl  at  •ii*' 
tnonies^  arganetrtv,  proois)  ••mi|4  *Ah* 
See  ^hweig«  L*«,  llero^ 
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The  Greeks  at  Salamis,  when  intelligence  was  Brought  56 
them  how  matters  were  with  regard  to  the  acropolis  of  Athenit, 
were  thrown  into  such  distiirbajice,  that  !«ome  of  the  ctiptainft 
would  not  even  stop  for  the  subject  in  debate  to  be  brought 
to  a  dedsion,  but  jumped  alxiard  their  ships,  and  hoisted  sail, 
A8  if  about  to  depart;  by  such  of  them  as  remained  nt  the 
council  it  was  decided  they  shoulH  give  battle  off  the  Isthmus ; 
and  as  »tK)n  as  night  fell  they  broke  up  the  sitting,  and  went 
aboard  their  vessels. — At  this  time,  when  Themistocles  arrived  57 
on  l>oard,  Mnesiphilus,  an  Athenian,  enquiretl  of  him,  what 
had  been  tieereed  at  the  eouneil ;  understanding  frtnn  him 
that  it  was  determined  to  get  the  fleet  under  weigh  for  thf 
Isthmus,  and  give  battle  for  the  Peloponnesus  ^  be  said, 
"  Then,  if  the  fleet  weighs,  and  departs  from  Salamis,  ihou 
"  wilt  no  k>nger  have  to  fight  for  any  country,  for  all  will 
**  turn  their  steps  towards  their  respective  countries,  and 
"  neither  will  Eurybiades  or  any  other  human  being  be  able 
"  to  restrain  them  from  dispersing'  the  forces;  and  Greece 
"  will  perish  from  want  of  good  counsel ;  go  then,  and,  if 
'*  there  be  any  possibility,  endeavour  to  rescind  the  decrrre,  if 
**  by  any  means  thou  canst  persuade  Eurybiades  to  retract, 
"  and  abide  here."' — The  stiggestion  was  very  acceptable  to  5S 
Themistucles,  and  without  returning  any  answer  to  these 
observations^  he  went  to  Eurybiades's  ship ;  on  his  arrival,  he 
said  he  had  something  to  communicate  of^  public  interest : 
the  other  bade  him  come  aboard,  and  sav  what  he  wished. 
Whereupon  Themistocles,  seating  himself  by  the  side  of 
Eurybiades*,  repeated  to  him  all  the  observations  tlxat  he  had 
heard  from  Mnesiphilus,  making  them  hts  own,  and  adding 
several  more,  till  at  last  he  prevailed  upon  him  by  )iis  ea- 
trenties  to  come  out  of  his  vessel,  and  collect  the  captains  in 
council — Accordingly  when  they  were  assembled^  and  pre-  59 
vious  to  Eurybiades  laying  Ijefore  them  the  subject  on  which 
he  had  convened  the  captains,  Tliemistocles  was  assiduous 
and  earnest  in  his  addresses  to  them,  as  one  extren»elv  anxious 
to  carry  his  point;  as  he  was  speaking,  the  Corinthian  cap- 
tain, Adjmantus,  son  of  Ocytus,  said,  **  Themistocles,  iu  the 
lists   those  who  start  before  the  signal  are  punished  with 


'  0  Had  they  fooebt  in  their  preteat 
Lmsiioii.  tbey  would  We  foogbt  (Mt  only 
\tbt  the  PelDponiieMii,  hul  hlMwiae  for 
i^fina,  SalMrni*.  and  Megva,  as  we 
liMy  aee  by  th«  tpeach  of  Tbemiftoclea  : 
llba  decmOQ  Uiey  caiM  to  won*  to  aban- 
f^Oii  tboea  tliree  place*  to  the  cBeroy, 
aod  ^^i  for  the  reiopuuneitu.  1  take, 
I  Iherafore,  ^i  io  the  Mfnie  i>(  iM^ .  or  aa 


teparaied  Irani  ivii^^^dM  by 
Larcber  tiioalatei.  '*  devani  le  P^oott- 
nmt,**  aod  Sehwei|fba>iiier,  "  aote  Polo- 
pob&eatifn  */*  but  1  think  ibe  battle  ol 
»«laiuis  was  fully  aa  much  llw/*or#  the 
P«bponii(»tt>,  as  if  it  bad  takeo  place 
higher  up  the  S^ironio  culf.  TranUai, 

^  *¥  ^     S«e  Atatthic.  Gr.  Gr^mro. 
Ii*d30«oraeot.<]4ll. 
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stripes ;"  Themislocles  excusing  hipiaelf,  rctorlc^c^,  **  Tiioie, 
60  **  however,  who  tarry  behind,  are  not  crowned.'^ — Thus  miMlr 
did  he  at  this  time*  reply  to  the  Corinthian  ;  but  turning  t!> 
Eurybiades,  he  did  not  again  use  any  of  the  argtimeoU  wfeci 
he  had  before  mentioned,  namely,  that  if  they  hore  anchor, 
and  departed  from  Salamis,  the  confederates  would  dispene; 
for  the  captains  lieing  present,  it  would  not  have  been  deco- 
rous in  him  to  acciuse  them  :  he  followed  another  line  oC  argo- 

1  ment,  speaking  in  the  following  words :  *^  C>n  thee  it  wm 
**  depends  to  save  Greece,  if  thou  wilt  hearken  to  me*  ami 
^'  abide  here  to  give  the  battle,  and  not  listen  to  those  id)u 
"  contend  thou  shouldest  remove  the  fleet  to  die  Istltmia 
"  Hear,  and  balance  the  opposite  opinions;  engaging  hsuk 
**  oft'  the  Isthnuis,  thou  wilt  have  to  fight  in  on  open  set, 
*•  which  were  little  expedient  in  us^,  who  have  ships  ronrt 
**  jwnderous  and  less  numerous  than  the  foe  ;  on  the  otkr 
"  Iiand,  t^upposing  that  we  succeed  well  in  other  respects, 
•*  thou  losest  Salamis,  and  Megara,  and  i^gina ;  for  aloog 
**  with  the  sea  forces  of  the  Persian^  his  land  forces  «iE 
"  follow ;  and  thus  thou  wilt  thyself  bring  the  enemy 

2"  Peloponnesus,  and  endanger  all  Greece-  But  if  tl 
**  what  I  propose,  these  are  the  advatitages  thou  wilt  £ 
"  »o  acting;  in  the  first  place,  engaging  on  a  narrow 
*'  with  few  ships  against  many,  if  the  result  of  the  contest 
"  consonant  to  probability,  we  must  be  decidedly  su] 
**  for  it  is  our  interest  ^  to  give  battle  on  a  narrow  pass, 
'*  to  fight  on  a  roomy  sea.  Again,  by  so  doing,  Salamil  ii 
**  preserved,  where  our  children  and  our  wives  are  depoaiti^; 
*'  nay,  in  this  counsel  likewise  lies  the  advantage  which  tod 
**  have  mostly  at  heart;  you' fight  for  the  Peloponnesus  oat 
**  less  than  jf  you  were  oflr  the  Isthmus*;  nor  will  you,  if  you 

3  "  consider  well,  bring  ihem  against  the  Peloponnesus.    Mon^ 

"  over,  if  that  happen  which   I  hope,  and  we  conquer  witii 

*'  our  fleet,  then  neither  will  the  barbarians  have  apprtwched 

-     *'  your  Isthmus,  nor  will  they  advance  beyond  Attica,  but 

'*  will  retreat^  without  order :  we  shall  gain  hkewiae  by  haviiQ^ 


*  Before  the  coDfereace  breaicB  up, 
TbemttUxrIes  eeaaes  to  be  to  ceremo- 
niottt  with  this  Adimantus,  who,  at 
Portus  pleasantly  observes,  did  not  make 
hii  behaviour  correspond  with  his  name, 
whicii  sigoifle«,  "tlie  dauoUc&s.**  ^. 
Part,  Lei*  Ion,  \^oc,  krwrnUtm, 

3  Constmction:  U  I  (Muyui;^Sv») 
#«MTM  kfiut  ruft^fit  lurri,  which  is  eoui- 
valeni  lo  U  9  {U^  £wr%  pm(^;^mv> 
f»«rrM,  &c.  "  10  ^  ihith«r  lo  give  battle 


were  least  expedient  for  us.**  See  9Am^ 
Not*  where  the  power  of  the  prepMttaB 
U  tl  very  neatW  explamed. 

*  vf/(  rat  t)*mt,  "  to  be  an  ailtiiaiafe 
to  any  oae.'*  Matthias,  Or,  Qnmm. 
p.  910.  or  sect.  690. 

Gr.  Gramui,  n.  i»3B,  or  aecc.  €07.  #•. 

6  See  MatiKue*  Gn  On 
or  sect.  604.  3. 
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**  Me|^ara  proscrvcd,  and  ^^na  and  Salamis,  where  even  we 
**  have  an  oracle,  sa3dng  we  shall  be  superior  to  the  enemies. 
*'  With  men  that  take  counsels  from  reason,  success  is  wont 
**  for  the  most  part  to  ensue  accordin^^ly  ;  with  those  who  do 
**  not  take  counitels  from  reason,  not  even  is  the  divinity  wont 
**  t</ second  human  designs."— Themistocles  having  ao  spoken,  61 
Adimantus  the  Corinthian  again  spoke  Injuriously  to  him, 
bidding  him  who  had  no  country  be  silent,  and  exhorting 
Eurybiades  not  to  go  to  the  vote  to  gratify  one  who  had  no 
city*;  for  that  when  Theniistoclcs  could  shew  a  countrj', 
then  would  he  permit  liim  to  join  the  debates,  and  not  Itefore: 
these  reprtiaches  he  made  to  him,  because  Athens  had  been 
capturea,  and  was  in  the  pt>wer  of  the  Persian,  Then  at  Inst  * 
Tnemistocles  made  many  severe  observations  on  ^  the  Corin- 
thians and  their  captain,  and  made  it  clear  to  them  by  his 
words  that  the  Atnenians  had  both  city  and  country  more 
powerful  than  they,  so  long  as  they  baa  two  hundred  ships 
equipped,  as  none  of  the  Greek  nations  could  repel  their 
attacks. — After  pointing  out  these  things  he  continued  his  62 
discourse,  addressing  Eurybiades,  and  speaking  with  greater 
earnestness :  **  If  thou  abid^  here,  and  abiding  behave  as  a 

**  mao  of  courage', ;  if  not,  thou  wilt  destroy  Greece,  for 

**  the  fate  of  the  war  turns  wholly  on  our  fleet.  Hearken 
^  then  to  me.  But  if  thou  do  not  so,  we  will  forthwith  take 
**  our  families,  and  proceed  by  sea  to  Siris  in  Ital^-^,  which 
•*  has  been  ours  for  this  long  time,  and  which  the  oracles  say 
**  is  fated  to  be  fognded  by  us ;  and  you,  when  reft  of  such 
**  allies*,  may  call  my  worcis  to  mind," — When  Themistocles  63 
had  so  spoken,  Eurybiades,  taught  better,  changed  hia  opi- 
nion ;  this,  in  my  mind,  he  did  mostly  from  a  dread  lest  tne 
Athenians  should  forsake  the  fleet,  if  he  made  them  get  under 
weigh  for  the  Isthmus;  for  should  the  Athenians  forsake 
iht-m,  the  rest  would  no  longer  be  a  match  for  the  enemy; 
he  therefore  ado])ted  the  proposition,  that  they  should  abide 
where  they  were,  and  give  l)attle. 

Thus  the  Greeks  al3out  Salamis,  after  combating  in  words^'Gi 
as  soon  as  Eurybiades  had  adopted   the   proposal,  preparetl 
theniselves  to  give  battle  in  the  place  where  they  were.     Day 


thiir,  Gr.  tfrimm.  }i.  541,  or  lect.  387. 

*  Themittoctes  had  restrained  hiv  aa- 
get  u  long  u  he  could  from  bumring 
inbut  Adtmmntut,  wee  the  beg^lnning 
«f  eliAp.  60 ;  at  \9M,  unable  any  longer 
to  bridle  his  wraib,  be  abuse*  the  Co- 
Hntbiatis  and  their  capuio.  The  par- 
ticle t^  ounaacts,  therefoie,  ihcr  coin- 
VOL.  II. 


mencement  of  this  chapter  wjili  that  of 
the  foregoing, 

'^  See  Matthis*.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  582, 
orsece.  410.  *h»,  i> 

*  Valrkenaer.  to  fill  tl*e  liiafiu.  pro- 
poset  r«M/r*  or  i^^uf  rk*  'EXA.iQi«p  or 
elw  *mkit  or  tJ  *t  i^'*'     Valek.  Noc 

«  See  MiiUbiip.  Gr,  Gmmm.  p.  47^, 
or  sect.  3^,  via. 
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broken  and  at  the  sauie  time  as  the  suq  rode,  an  eArlhqt 
took  place  both  on  land  and  sea;  they  accordingly  d 
to  oHer  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  to  invoke  the  ^Saods  ■ 
allies;  and  according  to  their  determination,  so  they  acted 
For  after  offering  their  prayers  to  all  the  gcnls,  they  forlhwH^ 
from  Salamis,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Ajax  and  Telamoi^ 
and  despatched  a  ship  to  JEgina  to  fetch ^  JEacus^  and  tlv 
65  other  iibacidse. — Dicseus,  son  of  Theocjdes,  an  AtheoM 
fugitive,  respected  among  the  Medes  at  this  period,  dedand, 
that  after  the  territpry  of  Attica,  deserted  by  the  Athcousik 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  he  happroe^ 
at  this  time  to  be  with  Demaratus,  the  Lacedasmoniaiit  la  tht 
Thriasian  plain  ;  that  he  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust  arising  frta 
Eleusis,  as  if  from  a  collection  of  about  thirty  thousand  pec^: 
that  they  were  wondering  at  the  dust,  from  what  body  of  dKt 
it  might  proceed,  when  of  a  sudden  they  heard  a  eound,  and  IP 
him  it  appeared  to  be  the  mystic  Iacchits*;  that  DeBiaritv 
was  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  askcii  hot 
what  that  noise  was ;  that  he,  Diceeus^  said :  ^*  DemamCdifc 
*'  it  cannot  l)e  otherwise  than^  that  ^me  great  calamity  dbdl 
'^  tnsit  the  King^s  forces ;  for  it  is  beyond  a  doubt«  that  mi 
**  Atticaisdesert,  the  noise  must  be  preternatural,  procccdsaf 
'^  from  Eleusis  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  and  coo* 
^'  federates.  And  if  it  direct  itself  toward  Peloponnesus  the 
*^  danger  will  threaten  the  King  himself  and  his  troops  on  tk 
**  continent ;  but  if  it  turn  towards  the  fleet  at  Salamisii  tht 
*^  King  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  naval  armament.  F«r 
'*  this  festival,  the  Athenians  celebrate  every  year  to  C«tt> 
*^  and  Proserpine,  the  mother  and  daughter,  and  wboeiv 
*'  chooses,  whether  of  the  Athenians  or  of  the  other  Giwl 
^^  nations,  may  be  initiated :  and  the  sound  which  thou  hcansi 
"  is  that  which  they  utter  in  the  festival*"^  Dic^us  JeclaitiL 
that  Deuiaratus  thereupon  said  to  him  :  "  Be  silent,  and  trll 
*'  this  to  no  one  else ;  for  of  a  truth,  if  ihii»  speech  vcn 
"  reported  to  the  King,  thou  wouldest  lose  thy  head ;  ffl^ 
*'  neither  should  I,  or  any  other  human  being,  be  able  to  »Tt 
"  thee;  I  beseech  thee,  tnerefore,  be  silent^,  and  the  go^^^_ 


^  Wi  Matihiaj.  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  903, 
or  sect.  686,  r. 

*  On  the  20th  of  ihe  monlh  Boedrci- 
mion,  f30th  of  September,)  which  was 
the  sixlh  day  of  the  roysteries  of  Ceres, 
ihcy  earned,  from  the  Ceruiuicus  lo 
Eteufiis,  a  figure  of  lacchus,  or  Bacchus, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  and  boldiag  in  hb 
hand  a  link.  During  th*  proceuion 
thejr  san§,  ta  honour  ofUie  ^oa,  a  hytau 


CilJe<!  the  Mysilic  Tacchu*.  ibe  hsrfls 
of  which  was*  laccbr.  It  waslhaitf* 
from  ibiK  procesxioQ  that  Dtccut  Ihoi^ 
he  saw,  and  the  hymn  which  bt  ^aai 
he  heard.   Larck^r, 

ably/'  See  Matihue,  Or.  GraB»  ^ 
699.  or  *ccu  4d%  dbc  2. 

f>ixS^y:c*f*     IV  AtbeniaittMdU- 
oiftntwho  wmt  ongiaaUjftt 
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**  take  heed  to  the  arniy.**  That  such  accordingly  was  the 
advice  Demaratiis  gave  him  ;  and  that  the  dust  and  Dobe 
changed  to  a  cloud,  which  rising  aloft  bore  away  for  Salamit, 
over  the  Greek  fleet ;  and  that  in  this  manner  they  learnt 
that  the  sea  forces  of  Xerxes  were  to  be  cut  off.  Such  is 
tho  narrative  Dicaeus  was  wont  to  relate,  appealing  to  Dema- 
ftthis  and  others  as  witnes^es^. 

When  the  men  belonging  to  Xerxes^s  sea  service,  after  66 
▼icwing  the  loss  of  the  Lacediemonians,  had  crossed  over 
from  Trachis  to  Histifea,  they  remained  there  three  days ; 
lliey  then  stood  down  the  Euripus,  and  in  three  day&  more 
were  at  Phalerus.  In  my  opinion,  they  were  not  less  in 
number  when  they  invadtnl  Athens,  whether  we  consider  those 
that  came  by  land^  or  those  that  came  on  ship  board,  than 
they  were  when  they  arrived  at  Sepias,  and  at  Thermopylae : 
for  against  those  that  were  destroyed  by  the  storm,  and  in 
the  engagements  at  Thermopylfe,  and  the  sea  fights  of 
Artemisium,  T  set  off  the  following  nations  who  at  that  time 
had  not  joined  the  train  of  the  King's  forces,  namely,  the 
MaJians',  the  Dorians,  the  Locrians,  the  BcEotians,  who  fok 
lowed  with  all  their  forces,  excepting  the  Thespians*  and 
Platteans ;  and  likewise  the  inhabitants  of  Carystus,  Andros^ 
and  Teos,  and  ail  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  excepting  those  of 
the  five  towns',  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  above;  for 
the  farther  the  Persian  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Greece, 
the  greater  the  number  of  nations  that  joined  in  his  train» — 
When,  therefore,  thev  were  all  arrived  at  Athens,  with  the  67 
exception  of  the  Panans;  (for  the  Parians  were  staying  at 
Cylhnus  to  watch  the  war,  how  it  would  turn  out;)  all  the 
rest,  I  say,  having  arrived  at  Phalerus,  King  Xerxes  himself  ' 
went  down  to  the  ships,  being  desirous  of  mingling  with  the 
captains,  and  informing  himself  of  their  opinions.  ^Vfter  the 
Kmg  had  arrived,  and  t^nken  his  scat  on  the  throne,  the 
tyrants  and  mlmirals  of  the  various  nations  being  sent  for, 
attended,  and  took  their  seats  according  to  the  rank  which 
the  King  haci  given  to  them  individually ;  first,  the  Sidonian 
king;  next  the  Tyrian ;  and  then  the  others.  When  they 
were  seated  in  due  form,  Xerxes,  sending  Mardonius  round 


aflltol  to  UM  the  «djectiva  m  ibtie  cuet. 
£«rip.  M«l.  653.  •xx'  Ix  ^*^X*t^  ^^ 
ia  OresL  1275,  ed.  UruDck.  M^^t  tx** 
The  o!h«  Greeks  unc  more  ge&erAlly  the 
Adwrb;  %x  ^ij^^mt^  tvrtktf*  M«tthi«, 
Gr,  Granim.  p.  ^33,  or  Mct.  fiOI. 

7  See  p.  93,  note  4,  of  tbii  volume. 

«  The  p«ople  of  M^ti*.  not  tboic  of  the 
llbMlofMdiMk 


0  As  ill  the  iftUad*  oT  ib«  £gMa  Ma 
bad  a  town  of  the  Mine  nime  at  tbfi 
'uJaod^  Uie  word*  rtAi«  and  iMf*H  becuoe 
syDonyiiKMiA  wbea  ipeaklne  of  them.  Id 
tti.  139,  SftOMM  itCRlled  «  Km  Iowo,  IIm 
first  of  mil  ihe  lowot*  L  «.  islamb.  'Fbe  five 
iilands  tbmt  HerodotuA  all  ode*  to  are, 
Kaiot,  Melos,  Siphno*,  Seriphos,  and 
Cjrtimot ;  ice  c.  46,  of  thi%  book.  Ltuvher. 
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in  order  to  sound  thorn,  inquired  of  each  individuui,  whether 

68  battle  should  be  given  on  the  sea. — When  Mardonius,  ginse 
round,  put  the  question,  beginning  with  the  Sidonian,  til 
accordingly  gave  their  opinion  to  the  same   effect,  advinog 

1  to  engage  battle;  but  Artemisia  spoke  these  words:  **  Mir- 
"  donius,  tell  the  King  from  me*,  that  I  say  this:  Haviiat 
"  shewn  the  greatest  valour  in  the  sea  figbta  of  £ubcea,  and 
'^  achieved  the  most  honourable  deeds,  it  is,  my  lord  1011 
**  master,  my  right  to  declare  what  is  my  opinion,  and  t» 
."  propobc  what  I  think  best  for  thy  interest ;  and  this  I  ity: 
**  Distrust  thy  ships,  nor  hazard  a  sea  fight ;  for  tbm 
"  people  are  as  much  superior  to  thy  people  by  sea,  as  ire 
**  men  to  women.  And  wherefore  must  thou  needs  court 
**  danger  in  naval  engagements  ?  Hast  thou  not  possession  el 
**  Athens,  for  which  thou  didst  undertake  the  campAignf 
**  Hast  thou  not  the  whole  of  Greece?  No  one  stands  in  thj 
'*  path  ;  and  those  who  hitherto  have  opposed  thee,  have  sue* 

2  *'  cecdcd  as  they  deserved.  I  will  now  explain  what  turn  the 
"  affairs  of  thy  adversaries  will,  in  my  opinion,  take.  If 
**  thou  dost  not  hurry  to  engage  battle,  but  keepest  thy  fltrt 
**  to  land,  whether  thou  remainest  here,  or  advancest  to  PcJo- 
"  |)onnesus,  easily,  my  lord,  w^ill  the  projects  for  which  thou 
**  earnest  be  brought  to  succeed  :  for  the  Greeks  will  not  hi 
**  able  lon«^  to  hold  out  against  thee;  thou  wilt  disperse  theo, 
'*  and  each  will  fly  to  his  respective  city ;  since,  as  I  under- 
'*  stand,  they  have  no  provisions  in  yonder  islaixl ;  nor  if  thou 
"  march  thy  land  forces  into  Peloponnesus,  is  it  pro'  t 
"  those  among  them  who  come  from  thence  will  ai  ro 
"  quiet ;  nor  will  they  care  any  longer  to  give  liattle  tor  tbc 

3  **  Athenians.  Whereas,  if  thou  hasten  forthwith  to  engage 
**  on  sea,  I  fear  lest  the  sea  forces  being  worsted,  may  uIb6- 
**  wise  bring  harm  to  thy  land  forces.  Besides,  revolve  tlii% 
**  Sire,  in  thy  mind,  that  the  slaves  of  good  men  are  wont  lo 
'*  be  bad«  whereas  those  of  the  bad  are  wont  to  be  good; 
^^  thou,  who  art  the  best  of  men,  hast  bad  slaves,  wlto  ate 
*'  reckoned  among  thy  forces,  such  as  the  Sgyptians,  ami 
**  Cyprians,  aiid  Ciliciaus,  and    Pamphylians,  whose    us 

69  "  none.''  When  she  spoke  thus  to  Mardonius,  such 
favourably  inclined  to  Artemisia  were  grieved  at  her  speech, 
thinking  she  would  suffer  some  harm  at  the  Kinirs  hiuuls 
because  she  dissuaded  him  from  giving  battle  ;  wYiile  thoee 
who  disliked  and  envied  her,  as  bemg  honoured  above  all  the 
allies,  were  delighted  in  their  hearts,  thinking  she  would  be 
mined.     Hut  when  the  sentiments  wei-e  reported  to  Xerxes 


use  » 


fut.   See  MalthiiLS  </r.  Oramui.  p.  ^47»  or  Kct.  382. 
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cextreradv  pkaaed  with  that  of  Arietnisia  ^  and  though 
even  he  had  regarded  her  as  an  illustrious  female,  ne 
now  gave  her  still  more  praise.  Nevertheless  he  gave  orders 
to  follow  the  niajoritv  in  this  matter,  thinking  they  had 
behaved  badly  oH*  EuWa,  because  he  himself  was  not  pre- 
sent ;  and  he  now  prepared  to  be  himself  a  spectator  of  the 
ounibat*. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  departure,  they  got  the  70 
fleet  under  weigh  for  Salami s,  and  formed  their  Hue,  taking 
their  stations  without  disturbance ;  but  there  was  not  then 
day  enough  left  for  them  to  engage  battle,  for  night  fell ; 
they  therefore  made  their  preparations  for  the  morrow, 
Meonwbile,  fear  and  terror  pervaded  the  Greeks,  and  prin- 
cipally those  from  Peloponnesus ;  they  feared,  because  being 
Btattooed  at  Salamis,  they  were  about  to  give  battle  for  the 
land  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  if  conquered,  tney  would  be  shut 
up'  in  the  island,  and  there,  leaving  their  own  country  unde- 
fended, they  would  be  besieged.— Tlie  land  forces  of  the  71 
barbarians,  that  same  night,  commenced  their  march  against 
the  Peloponnesus,  although  every  possible  expedient  had 
Iwen  resorted  to,  with  a  view  to  hinner  the  barbarians  from 
making  their  entrance  from  the  main  land.  For  as  soon  as 
the  Pcloponncsians  understood  that  the  troops  under  Leonidas 
at  ThermopyW  had  fallen,  hastening  together  from  the 
various  cities,  they  posted  themselves  on  the  isthmus;  their 
commander  in  chief  was  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anaxan- 
dridcs,  and  brother  of  Leonidas.  Having  taken  their  station 
on  the  Isthmus,  and  blocked  up  with  mounds  the  pass  of 
Sdron*,  they  next,  according  to  a  decision  in  council,  l>ui It  a 
wall  athwart  the  Isthmus ;  and  as  they  were  many  tens  of 
thousands  in  number,  and  every  man  snared  the  lanour,  the 
work  advanced ;  for  stones,  and  bricks,  and  trunks,  and 
hampers  full  of  sand,  were  brought  to  the  building,  and  they 
ceased  not  a  moment  their  labours  for  defence,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day.— The  nations  who  went  to  defend  the  72 
isthmus  with  their  whole  forces  were  these  of  the  Greeks: 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Arcadians  all,  the  Eleans,  Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians,  Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Trcezenians,  and 
Uermicinians  ;  the  above  were  the  nations,  who,  terrified  at  the 
dangerous  situation  of  Greece,  proceeded  to  her  defence ; 
with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 


^  See  MaUhi«,  Gr«  GramiQ.  p*  737,  Isthmus  by   the    mounlajn  of    Sciron, 

Of  MCl.  499*  fiimous  as  Uie  haunt  of  the  robber  wboM 

*  ^ijJiMit , , .  *0k§$fmti0»rrMi.  Matihiv.  name  it  bor«,  and  whose    dnlnicnoo 
Gr,  GfAinin.  p.  74^4,  or  sect.  507.  constituted  one  of  the  exploits  of  The- 

*  lliis  p«ss  led  from  Megohs  to  the  ceu*.     Larehtr. 
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ixinsequence ;  the  Olympian  and  Camean  festiTals 
73  however  now  passed. — ^Seven  nations  dwell  in  Pelopooi 
of  which  two»  being  aborigines,  are  situate  in  the 
territory  now  which  they  inhabited  of  old*;  tbey  are 
Arcadians,  and  Cynurii.  One  nation,  namely,  the  A< 
has  not  inde^  migrated  from  the  Pelopcmnesus^  but 
quitted  its  own  original  territory,  and  now  dwells  in  that 
another.  The  four  other  nations  of  the  seven  are  ibnri<j. 
Dorians,  <^2tolians,  Dryopes,  and  Leninians.  Of  the  Doi 
there  are  many  noble  cities  ;  of  the  a^toHans,  Elis  is  the 
town  ;  of  the  Dryopes,  are  the  cities  of  Hermione,  and 
near  Cardamyla^,  in  the  Laconic  territory  ;  to  the  ~ 
belong  all  the  Paroreetse.  The  Cynurii,  though  abongina^ 
are  thought  by  some  ^  to  be  lonians ;  in  time  they  ban 
become  Dorians,  under  the  government  of  the  Argians,  » 
well  as  the  OrneatBe,  and  their  neighbours.  Accordingly,  ifl 
the  rest  of  the  cities  belonging  to  those  seven  nacions,  sanng 
those  which  I  have  enumerated,  Btood  neutral*  ;  or  if  it  bt 
permitted  to  Speak  freely,  though  they  stood  neutral,  thn 
were  inclined  to  the  Mede. 
74  The  people*  at  the  Isthmus  pursued,  accordinglvr  tbe 
labours  1  have  mentioned  with  vigour,  considering  thentsilfs 
already  as  having  to  contend  for  their  all,  and  not  ima^nnig 
that  any  brilliant  success  would  be  gained  by  their  Heel 
Meanwhile  those  at  Salamis  were  equally  in  terror,  v  !  '  v 
heard  of  these  things^,  fearing  not  so  much  for  tlit  =  ^ 

for  the  Peloponnesus.  For  some  time,  therefore,  tnuiU  ludi- 
vidual,  standing  by  his  neighb(3ur,  began  to  converse  in  secret, 
wondering  at  the  folly  of  Eurybiades*;  at  last  their  com- 
plaints  burst  forth  openly,  and  accordingly  a  council  w« 
field,  and  much  was  said  on  the  same  subject ;  one  party  coa- 
tending  that  it  was  expedient  they  should  depart  for 
Peloponnesus,  and  hazard  battle  for  that  part  of  Greece, 
not,  abiding  where  they  were,  contend  for  a  country 


wdXM  tJtttw,  cqaivalcnl  to  mmrk  X'^C*' 
t^f)  rvf  ft  «isw4Wt  mm    ri  wiKt4  ttnuf. 

In  fart,  tnere  appears  little  doubt  but 
thit  either  4r,  or  the  Ionic  ritt,  ha* 
clipped  out  of  the  text. 

0  He  addi,  in  the  Lacooian  territory', 
to  distinguish  it  rrom  Cardamyla  in  Ar- 
goli^.     Lnrchet. 

1  I  can  make  iwitbing  of  the  levt  as  it 
atands:  I  hav«  therefore  adopted  here 
Valckeaaer'it  conjecture,  \t»it«rt  /t)r  In. 
wf,  instead  of  fittim .  and  lower  down, 
inatcad  of  Umt  ah  rt.     See  VaJck.  Not 


ft&d  Larehef. 
»  See  p.  %4%  aoCe  9.  of  tbis  volt 
9  oi  i!^*  m  . ,  ,  •!  %L     S«e  M; 
Gr.    Gramm.    p.    420,    of    sect. 
o(».3. 

I  111  the  Grcdi,  ««$•«».«•  ihoi 
Tbiflt  I  think,  must  be  refc«T»d 
irtarcb  of  the  Uarbahao».  who  W«rc  pfV^ 
paring  to  cuter  Pelopoaiiesias,  chap,  7S. 

5dO,  or  iect.413.  <>£».  6. 
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captured  by  arnH;  on  the  oihar  hand,  the  AtheDian^.  JEgi- 
netip^  and  Megarians,  advieed  they  should  abide  in  their  pi-esent 
station,  and  engage. — Now  Themistocles,  when  his  propoaal  75 
was  about  to  l>e  overruled  by  the  Peloponnesians,  withdrew 
unobserved  from  the  sittings  and  going  out,  sent  over  to  the 
fleet  of  the  Medea  a  man  aboard  a  barge,  commrssioning  him 
what  he  was  to  ulx.  The  name  of  this  person  was  Sieinnus ;  . 
he  wa«  a  domestic,  and  tutor  to  the  children  of  Thcmiiituclcs ; 
subseijuently  to  these  events,  Themistocles  procured  him  the 
citizenship  of  Theapia,  at  the  time  when  the  Thespians 
receivetl  new  citizens,  and  gave  hira  a  comfortable  fortune. 
This  individual,  on  his  arrival  with  the  barge,  «ipnke  these 
words  to  the  captains  of  the  barbarians :  "  The  captain  of  the 
"  Athenian.^  has  sent  me,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
^  (for  he  holds  with  the  King',  and  is  desirous  rather  that 
"  your  power  should  have  the  upper  hand,  than  that  of  the 
**  Greeks,)  to  tell  you,  that  the  Greeks  out  of  fear  are  de- 
**  bating  about  a  retreat ;  and  now  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
'*  you  to  achieve  the  finest  w^ork  in  the  world,  unless  you 
•*  suffer  them  to  escape  *,  for  neither  ^lo  they  agree  among 
**  themselves,  nor  will  they  oppose  you,  and  you  will  see  them 
**  fighting  against  one  another,  those  that  hold  with  you  and 
**  those  who  do  not.'^  Having  given  this  advice,  he  imme- 
diately retired. — The  Persians  giving  credit  to  this  message,  76 
first  funded  a  considerable  booy  of  troops  on  the  islet  of 
Psyttulea,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the  main  land  ;  in  the 
next  place,  as  soon  as  the  night  was  half  gone,  they  got  under 
weigh  for  Salamis,  intending  to  encompass  the  we^i  wing  of 
the  Grtteks^;  the  squadron  stationed  alx>ut  Ceos  and  Cyno- 


'  $f*iLn  TJk  /SaaXW •     Mmllhia,  Gr. 

OlWim.  p.  4\%  or  i^ct«  284. 

4  ir^<'S*r*nritlithc|>artkHp1e.  Matthiflf^ 
Or.  lirAram.  p.  832.  or  sect.  "549.  7. 

^  1  tiAve  follow »il  Schwdgh»ut«r»  who 
coDitrueft   ihiui :    Anryt*  ftlf  (r«f    nUr) 

W^ifnt  sif«f :  otherwi<»e  ktmyt*  it  roxie 
to  go  vent  W  iw'  Ir^i^i  •&f««»  iKe  ieoM 

beinz  supponed   to   be,  •*  the   PersiwM 
gol  ueir  «r«st  wtng  under  weigh,"  &c. 

Tht  plin  of  lb*  biule,  according  to 
ilcrodotut,  it  certainljr  not  the  clearest 
that  one  in i^' lit  wish  ;  I  cannot «  however, 
but  tbiok.  thAt  the  charge  or  obsconly 
brought  ftgftiiut  hiju»  proceeds,  id  a  cod- 
>iderk!>le  dceree.  from  the  accu)(rr»  hav- 
ing coMVlnra  the  traosJ^itioas  rather  thain 
the  text  ttieir.  Having  «pcni  Mcie 
mcntlia  ol  mj  11 1^  near  thift  glonoiis 
fteld^  ADd  bteo  eotbled  to  observe  hem 


(wr  tbe  descnptiona  of  the  battle  a^ie« 
with  the  situations  of  the  places,  I  iLaII 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  ob- 
terrattooi.  At  tou  •tand  on  the  alwrt 
of  £lcu&is»  you  tc«  before  you  a  iHij, 
about  ten  miles  broad,  and  perhaps  aa 
many  deep;  at  the  inouih  of  iltc  bay 
lies  the  ialftod  of  Salamis,  by  nhich  this 
poriioD  of  the  sea  is  so  completely  land- 
locked, tliat  it  affords  a  most  eicellent 
riding  for  the  ships  tliat  visit  those  coan- 
tries  to  ta.ko  in  cangoes  of  oil  and  the 
v«llania  acorns ;  towards  the  WSW  is 
a  stnii,  about  haJf  a  mile  acrosa,  leading 
info  tbe  Saronic  gutfi  on  the  SS£  the 
bay  oommuoicales  with  tbe  sune  gulf, 
by  a  frith  from  two  to  three  miles  over; 
juit  without  this  frith  is  a  small  island, 
nn  which  the  curreot  from  the  bay  bvan 
gcnerjlly  pretty  hard  ,  this  was  pro- 
bably the  Fsytuka  iDWtioaed  by  Htffo- 


S64 


sura  likewise  got  under  weigh,  and  occupied  the  whole 

as  far  as  Munychia  with  their  ships.      It  was  for  this  rs 

that  they  put   their  vessels  under  weigh,    naaiely*  thai  thtj 

Greeks  might  have  no  possibility  of  escape,  but  being  Atit 

up  in  Salaniis,  might  pay  the  forteit  of  the  coo6icts  off  ^Vrte* 

misiuin.      And   on  the   islet    called    Psyttalea,    thev   iaxiM 

troops,  for  this  reason ;  that,  when  the  battle  sliould  lie  ifr 

gaged,  as  the  men  and  wrecks  would  mostly  be  drifted  thitl 

(for  the  island  lay  in  the  frith  where  the  battle  waj.  to 

place,)  they  might  save  those  of  one  party*,  and  destroy 

of  the  other.     All  this  they  performed  in  silence,  in 

their  adversaries  might  not  be  aware  of  what  they  were  doii^ 

The  barbarians  accordingly  passed  all    the   night,   withoit 

reposmg,  busy  in  these  preparations. 

77      Rfiilecting  on  these  events,  I  am  unable  to  conl 

cles,  or  say  that  they  are  not  true,  having  no  desire  to 

a  rejection  of  those  that  sf)eak  clearly  :  **  But  when  they 

**  bridge  with  ships  the  sacred  shore  of  Diana  of  the 

"sword,  and  the  soa-girt  Cynosura  having  with  ma 

"  sacked  glistening  Athens,  heavenly  Vengeance  shall 

*'  menacing  Disdain,  son  of  Insolence,  fiercely  raging, 


dotus;  within  thisi  little  Uland,  and  just 
witliout  the  fritii,  the  Greek  fleet  ap- 
pears (o  hive  beeo  ftrrayed  for  baltle. 
80  tnuch  for  the  position  of  crae  of  the 
parties. 

With  reirpect  to  iho  position  of  the 
barbarian  fleet,  it  must  be  granted,  that, 
iinle&Ji  tnoal  wonderful  changes  have 
taken  place  in  Uie  exterior  of  the  coun» 
try,  the  barbanans  could  not  have  found 
moorinn  for  all  their  vessels  in  the  road 
of  Phalerus  ;  it  is  therefore  fair  to  pre- 
sume, that  the  Persian  fleet  extended 
some  considerable  distaivce  both  above 
and  below  Fhalerus;  the  part  above 
would  be  naturally  called,  by  one  f&Q- 
cyiog  himself  at  the  frith  of  Sdatnis, 
"  the  western  wing  ;"  tJjose  below,  which 
would  be  the  southern  wing,  according 
to  the  points  of  the  compots,  he  would 
likewise  designate  as  the  ships  or  wing 
towards  Ceos  and  Cynosura ;  Ceo9,  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saronic  ^ulf ; 
and  Cynosura,  a  foreland  in  the  same 
quarter, 

Sopposing  the  two  fleets  to  have  been 
situated  as  1  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 
and  that  the  barbanans,  anticipafing  a 
certain  victory,  proceeded  to  station  their 
vessels  for  action,  they  woiild  most  pro- 
bably have  adopted  tfie  followttig  plan, 


having  a  tnoat  numerous  fleet  tl 
command :  the  portioo  at  and  iftp* 
Phalerum,  "the  western  wl4^«''«mM 
have  got  under   wei^h,  aad 


round  Salamis,  a  voyagv  of  aboot  llinr 
mileis,  siationiDg,  as  tbej  adw^t 
squadrons  at  the  best  riding  p)ac«ft  ^ 
the  shore,  and  more  particuUtly  it  t^ 
upper  strait :  having  so  doQc,  thej  v'f^ 
have  brought  up  tue  rematiiing  Jp'*'^ 
of  the  fleet  stationed  below  f%aB«. 
and  completely  bloot«^/l  >^t^  «Ii^  nd* 
wide  space  frona  Mu  1 

I  should  thereforv  - 

•age  of  Herodotus  ta  Lbc  ^ 
nerr  "  When  it  was  mii! 
liatiagot  their  west  win 
and  proceeded  to  station 
cularly  round  Salamis  ;   w....^ 
wards  {not  tteceiMirit if  about)  1 
CynosDitL  likewise  gjt  uuder  H 
took  poiKssion  of  the    whole. I 
Saiamis  down  to  Munychts. 
see  but  the  test  will  ill' 
tatiofl  ;  if  SD,  it  does  1 
sity  of  supposing'  i  n 
of  this  tHkfUe  >  ra    iJa 

Cynosura  to  b<- .<  of 

Ceo«a  promontorv  ui  Attica, 
nychia  ;  for  whic^  bypot 
authority  that  I  k»ow  of* 
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**  to  overturn  •  all.  For  brass  with  brass  shall  clash,  with 
**  gore  shall  Mars  redden  the  sea:  then  shall  Saturn's  widc- 
**  Kenning  son  and  lovely  Victory  produce  Hellas*  day  of 
**  freedom.^  Wlien  I  consider,  I  say,  these  events,  and 
reflect  that  Bacis  has  spoken  so  distinctly,  I  dare  not  myself 
•ay  any  thing  in  contradiction  of  oracles',  nor  do  T  approve  it 
in  others. 

The  altercations  were  still  going  on  among  the  captains  at  78 
Salamis,  as  they  were  not  yet  aware  that  the  barbarians  had 
encompassed  them  with  their  fleet,  but  thought  the  enemies 
were  in  the  same  place  where  they  had  seen  tliem  statioiied 
during  the  day. — While  the  captains  were  disputing,  Aristides,  79 
the  son  of  Lysimachus,  crosseu  over  from  ^-Lgina;  he  was  an 
Athenian,  and  had  been  banished  by  ostracism ;  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  his  manners,  I  judge  him  to  have  been 
the  most  upright  and  just  man  at  Athens.  Tiiis  person, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  council,  caused  Themi- 
stocle«  to  be  called  out,  who,  far  from  being  his  friend, 
was  his  most  bitter  enemy ;  nevertheless,  under  the  magni- 
tude of  the  present  dangers,  forgetting  their  enmity,  he 
caused  him  to  be  called  out,  wishmg  to  communicate  with 
him ;  for  he  had  previously  heard  the  Peloponneslans  were 
anxious  to  get  the  ships  under  weigh  for  the  Isthmus.  When 
Themistoclcs  came  out  to  him,  Aristides  spoke  thus:  "  It  is  our 
**  duty,  not  only  on  other  occasions,  but  particularly  on  this, 
**  to  contend  which  of  us  two  should  do  the  greatest  services 
"  to  our  country.     I  tell  thee  it  is  the  same  Aether  thou  soy 


*  i%k  ^irrm    ^IhHmt  by  tmesis   for 
A*mTif%fSm  Wmrrm,  ef^uivaknt  to  Iw  mai^m 

wiiifititt  "  to  tuTn  every  thing  upside 
<lowii  for  one'*  own  (mrp«MtB.**  S«e 
Schweig.  Not. 

T  The  cotyecturcd  readiog*  neotioned 
%t  the  bottom  of  Schweighaiiicr'i  page^ 

SuaresRiutfh  httttr  \%ith  crammBr;  it«u 
r«r  ttrnfytm  Xty**^*  S«u2«  )«''  i9ViX.*yin9 
X^nrf^Ht  iriifi  tin  m^rtf  iX^$Tt  rtXftlat, 
tie.  tti  which  the  expre&unn,  lAiiTi  2i* 
AwriXtytm  will  be  nearly  eqnivalent  to 
&f9^$)J^f,  like  )ia  ftd^nt  IxSur  to  ftd' 
X**^'  According  to  the  usual  reading, 
Xiy*fr»  hiiuL  ctiust,  1  tuppose,  be  tAken 
fti  a  dative  absolute.  This  paaage  prows 
llerodolua  to  have  sharea  in  what  Uie 
•l^ng-mioded  philosopher*  of  Uie  pre- 
sent day  tern  the  superxUtioui  cre- 
dtttitv  of  Ilia  age.  U  must  be  remem 
bered,  however,  that  our  honest  author 
bad  no  other  loode  of  approaching  truth, 
than  by  the  pfictical  knowledge  which 
VOL.  II. 


he  bad  been  enabled  to  obtain  In  a  life 
of  attentive  obtervatioo;  that  obsctva- 
tion,  applied  to  times  in  whtchj  no  doubt, 
Uie  interpoaitaoo  of  divine  Providence 
was  too  welt  mirked  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  aa  honest  and  sensible  man, 
naturally  must  have  given,  to  a  mind 
not  stayed  by  divine  rr— '^'— 
tLOcture  of  what  we  ^ 
An  attentive  reader  of  i 
nevertheless  sce>  by  veiy  maoy  passages 
of  the  Mutes,  that  there  was  constantly 
a  struggle  in  the  writer's  minU,  between 
the  dictates  of  his  reason  and  those  of 
the  fahe  religion  of  his  days:  and  one 
cannot  but  admire  the  virtue  of  the  man, 
who,  rather  than  lend  his  authority  to 
the  oblileratton  of  all  religion  aniow 
his  countrymen,  has  wtlltngly  etposea 
himself  to  the  earnings  of  pnUoeopbert, 
from  the  days  of  pWurch  to  the  preaeot. 
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^^  much  or  little  to  the  Pcloponucsians  about  departing  from 
"  hence;  for  I,  an  eye-witness,  tell  thee,  that  now,  ^veu  if 
*^  thev  would,  neitlver  the  Corinthians  nor  Eurybiades  hiniKlf 
"  will  be  able  to  retreat,  for  we  art*  completely  surrottTtdoJ 
'*  by  the  enemies :  go  in  therefore,  and  make  this  koowD  to 

80  "  them.'^ — Themistocles  replied  in  these  words ;  **  Thou  (lort 
**  both  give  useful  advice,  and  bring  good  tiding  ;  since  tint 
*'  which  I  longed  to  happen,  thou  hast  been  an  eje-witnoi 
**  of ;  for  know,  that  wnat  has  been  done  by  the  Medsft 
"  througli  niei  since  it  was  necessary,  as  the  Greeks  waM 
**  not  of  their  own  accord  engage  battle,  to  compel  them  to  it 
''*  against  their  will.  As  thou  hast  come  with  gocxl  tidia^ 
'^  do  thou  thyself  report  them  to  the  assembly  4  for  if  I  tril 
*'  thcni,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  persuade,  but  shoJI  be  tliouj^tic 
"  to  speak' fictitiously,  as  they  will  imagine  the  l)arbanizi> 
*'  have  done  no  such  tiling.  Do  thou  tnerefore  gn  in,  iu\A 
*'  announce  how  matters  stand ;  should  they  believe  thft 
*'  when  thou  announcost  it  to  them,  so  much  the  Wtier ;  sxd 
**  should  they  not  give  credit  to  the  report,  still  is  it  the  same 
'*  for  us ;  as  they  can  no  longer  disperse,  if,  as  tliou  ^ycM, 

81  **  we  are  encompassed.'" — Accordingly,  Aristides  went  i^^^tl3d 
stated  that  he  was  come  from  jEgiHa,  and  bad  witb  difficulrr 
been  able  to  get  through  the  enemy's  mooring,  unseen;  w 
the  whole  Greek  fleet  w^as  surrounded  hy  the  ships  of  Xer\w» 
he  therefore  advised  them  to  get  ready,  to  iv pel  the  foe 
Having  so  said,  Aristidcs  withdrew,  and  forthwith  the  alter- 
cations began  afresh ;  for  the  majority  of  the  captains  gm 

82  no  credit  to  tlie  refK>rt^ — While  they  were  still  in  dotibC 
arrived  a  trireme,  manned  hy  Tenian  deserters^  cominandii 
by  Panaetius,  son  of  Sosimcnes,  a  native  of  tlie  i^*  '  ni» 
vessel  brought  an  account  of  the  whole  truth  ;  a  it 
service,  the  Greeks  inscril>ed  the  name  of  the  **  Tejiiiiiis"  ^ 
the  tripod  at  Delplii,  among  those  of  the  nations  who  hd 
shared  in  overthrowing  the  barbarian*  Accord inglv,  witij 
this  vessel  which  deserted  over  to  them,  when  they  were  iC 
Salamis,  and  tlie  Lemnian  ship  which  had  before  come  otff 
to  them,  when  they  were  off  Arteraisium,  the  total  navjl 
armament®  of  the  Greeks  was  made  up  to  three  hundred  aftl 
eighty  sail ;  for  originally  it  wanted  two  of  that  number. 

83  The  Greeks  giving  credit  to  the  report,  brought  by  iU 
Tenians*  made  ready  for  the  contest";  as  soon  as  day  dawmxl 
and  they  had  collected  the  fighting^  men,  Theniistocles  utjuk 
a  harangue,  the  most  encouraging  of  all  the  captains;  hi* 

^  InUttrt  ret  Vi»yfri)Ji9ta,   MaUbis.    or  sect,  26a. 
Gr.  liramtn.  p,  587,  or  sect.  413.  *  See  Mattiitv,  Gr,  Gnuttin    9  W» 

i*  ri,     Malihiw.  Gr.  Gramro.  p,  388.     i>t  ^ecl.  662,  note-  * 


specfh  eoiisistt^  of  a  contrnst  bctwet*u  what  is  valiunt,  and 
H'liat  is  dastardly ;  exiiorting  them  accordingly,  to  elect  that 
which  was  vatiaiit^  in  whatever  depended  on  human  nature 
and   bituation,  and   brining   his   harangue  to  a  cluse^  conu 
manded  them  to  go  aboard  their  ships.     They  were  accord- 
jly    embarkijig,   when    the   trireme   arrived    from    .Egioa, 
ich  had  quitted  the  fleet,  to  fetch  the  ^acida^;  then  the 
Greeks  got  all  their  ships  under  weigh. — Immediately  that  84 
they  were  under  weigh,  the  barbarians  bore  down ;  and  ac- 
corouigly,  tlie  rest  ot  the  Greeks  began  to  back  their  oars, 
and  make  for  land ;  but  Aminias,  an  Athenian  of  the  Palle- 
iiian  canton,  stood  ahead,  and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy's 
line;  his  ship  being  entangled,  and  the  crew  unable  to  clear 
her,  ihe  rest  proceeding  to  the  assistance  of  Aminias,  engaged 
battle^     Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Athenians  repre- 
sent the  action  to  have  commenced  ;   but  the  -/Egineta?  say 
the    battle    was    opened    by    the     vessel    which    had    been 
detached  to  fetch  trie  /"Eaciclse  from  iEgina.     lliere  is  like- 
wise AQother  account  given,  that  the  phantom  of  a  woman 
made  her  appearance,  and  cheered  them  on,  first  reproach- 
ing  them  thus,  in  a  voice  so  loud  as  to  be   heard  by   the 
whole  Greek  fleet:   "  Dastards  I   how  long  will  ye  contmue 
*Mo  back   your  oars?^ — The   Phoenicians   were   drawn   up  85 
against    the   Athenians;    for   these  held   the   western   wing 
towards  Eleusis;    in  front  of  the  Lacc^Jjemonians  were  sta- 
tioned   the  lonians;    these   held    the   eastern   wing   towards 
Piraeus  ;  some  few  of  these  latter,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Themistocles *  did  shew  a  voluntary  want  of  vigtjur  ;  but  not 
so  the  majority*     I  could  here  enumerate  the  names  of  scvornl 
captains  of  triremes,  who  captured  Greek  vessels ;  but  I  shall 
mention  none,  cxcq>t  Theomestor,  the  son  of  AndrtKlamas, 
and  Phylaeu»,  son  of  Histia^us,  both  Samians ;   I  make  men- 
tion of  these  only,  for  tliis  reason*  that  for  this  achievement, 
Thei>mestor  l>ecrtme  tyrant  of  Samos,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Persians ;    and  that   Phylacus  was  written  down  among 
the  King^s   benefactors,  and  presented  with   a   large   estate. 
The  persons  who  perform  any  service  for  the  King,  are  calle<l 
**  orosangse'*^  in  the  Persian  tongue, — The  main  portion  of  the  86 
eneray*8  fleet  at  S&lamis  was  run  down  ;    some  disabled  by 
the  Athenians,  others  by  the  JEpneivs;   for  as  the  Greeks 
fought  with  order,  each  m  line,  whereas  the  barbarians  never 
having  formed  properly  in  line,  or  doing  any  thing  with  cool- 
ness, that    which    did    eventually    succeed   could  but   befall 
ihem ;  albeit  thry  iKhnvv d  on  this  day  at  least  with  far  more 
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bravery^  tlian  they^  had  done  off  Eubcea ;    every  indfridt 
doing  his  utmost,  out  of  fear  of  Xerxes;    for  each*  tl 
he  was  seen  by  the  King. 

87  With  regarcl  to  the  rest  of  the  combatants,  I  cannot 
take  to  say  for  certain,  in  what  manner  the  various  i 
either  of  the  barbarians,  or  of  the  Greeks,  fought;  utf 
Artemisia,  she  performed  an  action,  by  which  she  incmuri 
in  favour  with  the  King.  For  at  the  moiiient,  when  Iht 
forces  of  the  King  were  thrown  into  complete  confuM; 
Artcmisia*s  ship  was  pursued  by  an  Attic  vessel ;  and  i^ 
not  being  able  to  make  her  escape,  (as  crowds  of  fric 
vessels  w^ere  ahead  of  her,  while  her  own  was  just  in  the  n 
the  enemy,)  she  determined  upon  doing  that,  which  eventi 
succeeded  to  her ;  for  being  closely  pursued  by  the  At 
ship,  she  bore  down  u}>on  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  King^ 
fleet,  manned  by  Calyndians,  and  having  on  board  Daraatt* 
thymus,  king  of  the  Calyndians.  Now  I  canoot  undertakr 
to  say,  whetlier  there  had  been  a  grudge  bctwecm  the  t«^ 
from  the  time  that  they  were  lying  in  the  Hellespont, 
whether  she  did  this  designedly,  or  whether  the  ship  of 
Calyndians  happened  only  by  chance  to  be  rij^ht  ahead  d 
hers ;  but  she  lx>re  down  on  the  vessel,  sunk  her,  and,  by 
good  kick,  procured  herself  a  double  advantage  ;  for  lli 
commander  of  the  Attic  trireme,  seeing  her  attack  a  twk! 
manned  by  barbarians,  imagined  either  that  Arteraisia^« 
belonged  to  the  Greek  fleet,  or  that  she  had  deserted  fi 
the  barbarians,  and  was  lending  assistance  to  his  own 
he  accordingly  turned  out  of  the  wake  of  her  vessel,  and  s 

88  against  others. — By  so  acting,  Artemisia,  on  the  one  hanC 
escaped  perishing;    while,  on  the  other,  it  likewise  so  I 
pened,  tnat  although  she  had  committed  a  bad   action, 
received  in  consequence  of  it  great  glory  at    the    hands 
Xerxes.     For  it  is  related,  that  tlie  King  viewing  the  battle*, 
observed  her  ship  making  the  attack ;  and  accordingly 
one  of  the  liy-standers  said  to  him :  **  My  lord  and  n 
**  seest    thou  hcrw  gallantly  Artemisia  6ghts,  and   h 
"  one  of  the  enemies'  sail  ?"    And  that  the  King  theh 
whether  that  was  really  the  work  of  Artemisia ;    when 
others  declared,  "  they  knew  perfectly  the  flag^  of  her  sh 


^  ifumHf  cvTi)  lwvr«y<   MftUhilBp  Gr»  ^  i«'iVii^p.    Thii  aippcajrs  U»  btve  beet' 

Graxnm.  p.  657,  or  aecu  452.  a  sort  of  Aag  at  the  stern  of  the 

*  Matthue,  Gr«  Gr&cun.  p.  437,  or  tUoM  who  tnui&lar«  it,  *•  Uie    %ui«  at 

s€ct.  301.  n/M,  ihe  prow/' have  tM>t  Uioitg^hl  tht  mni 

^  He  was  sealed  al  the  loot  of  mouot  tactics  of  the  aocieots  worthy   of  their 

AiltalaM,  a  hill  of  Allica  comtnanditig  a  atbention  ■  the  oroaroents    at   the  ptw 
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It  was  likewise  generally  believed,  that  the  vessel  destroyed 
wan  one  of  the  enemy "'s ;  for  besides  the  other  lucky  events 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  concurring  to  ArtemUia,  this  like- 
wise must  lie  added,  that  not  one  soul  was  saved  from  the 
Calyndian  ship  to  l>ecome  her  accuser.  And  it  is  related, 
that  Xerxes  gaid  in  reply  to  the  information  which  w^as  given 
to  him,  "  My  men  have  behaved  as  women ;  my  women  as 
men,""     Such  was  the  remark  they  say  Xerxes  made. 

In  this  action,  felF  the  admiral  Ariabignes,  son  of  Darius,  89 
and  brother  to  Xerxes;  others,  many  and  renowned,  of  the 
Persians,  of  the  Medes,  and  of  the  other  combatant  nations, 
fell ;  of  the  Greeks,  but  few  died,  for  as  they  knew  how  to 
swim,  those  whose  ships  were  destroyed,  ana  who  did  not 
perish  by  the  hands*  oi  the  enemies,  swam  away  for  Salamis; 
wlicrea^  many  of  the  barbarians,  not  knowing  how  to  swim, 
perished  in  the  sea.  When  the  front  line  of  the  fleet  wa* 
turned  to  flight,  the  greatest  part  of  the  others  |)erished: 
for  the  men  stationea  in  the  rear,  endeavouring  to  drive 
their  ships  ahead,  in  order  to  give  proof  of  their  valour  to 
the  King,  fell  foul  of  the  ships  of  their  own  fleet  as  they 
were  retreating. — Amidst  this  confusion,  the  following  90 
event  occurred.  Some  of  the  Phoenicians,  whose  tihips  had 
been  destroyed^,  presented  themselves  before  the  King,  and 
accused  the  lonians,  that  by  their  treachery,  the  vessels  had 
been  lost.  It  however  so  happened,  that  the  captains  of  the 
lonians  were  not  put  to  death,  and  that  the  Phoenician 
accusers  received  their  reward,  as  I  shall  state.  Before  they 
had  finished  speaking,  a  Samothracian  ship  bore  down  on  one 
of  the  Attic  squadron  ;  the  Attic  ship  was  foundered,  and 
one  from  i^gina  coming  up,  sunk  that  of  the  Samothracians: 
accordingly,  the  Samothracians,  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
javelin,  hurled  their  weapons,  and  driving  the  fighting  men 
from  off  the  vessel  that  had  run  tlicm  down,  climbed  on 
board,  and  took  possession  of  her.  This  event  saved  the 
lonians;  for  when  Xerxes  saw  them  achieve  that  valiant 
deed,  he  turned  round  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  being  flUed 
with  excessive  grief,  and  ready  to  blame  all  parties,  he  com- 
manded their  heads  to  be  struck  off",  in  order  that  having 
themselves  behaved  as  cowards,  they  might  no  Umger  bring 
accusations  against  braver  men.  (For  Xerxes,  seated  at  the 
foot  of  the   mountain,  situate  opposite  Salamis,  and  called 


p.  917.  or  t^cl.  594,  2. 
'i  i»  x**t^  **f*^*  ^^^*  ThucydidesV  cx- 
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^ga]cx)s,  whenever  he  saw  any  one  of  his  own  troom 
forming  a  gallant  action  in  tne  battle,  enquired  who 
perfbrnied  it,  and  the  secretaries  wrote  down  the  cap 
family,  and  city.)  It  must  likewise  be  observed ^  ^hat  a 
rananes,  a  Persian^  who  was  present,  and  friendly  to 
lonians,  contributefl  to  this  punishment  of  the  Phceniciaiu. 

91  The  barbarians,  being  now  turned  to  flight,  and  making 
for  Phalerus,  the  JEgmaix^  stationed  as  a  reserve  on  the 
performed  actions  worthy  of  record  ;  for  during  the  routr  tk 
Athenians  ran  down  such  of  the  enemv''s  ships,  as  stood  thdr 
ground,  or  took  to  flight,  while  the  jEginetse  fell  upon  tham 
that  were  making  away  from  the  battle;  so  that  whalcfcr 
ships  escaped,  the  Athenians  fell  in  their  retreat   among. tbc 

92  iEginctJc. — Meanwhile,  Themistocles's  ship,  in  pursuit  of  i& 
enemy,  and  that  of  Polycritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  a  native  af 
Mgina^  bearing  down  upon  a  Sidonian  galley,  happened  to  oocft 
broadside  to  broadside;  the  Sidonian  galley  was  the  same  thit 
had  captured  the  vessel  from  vEgina,  stationed  as  an  aii 
vanced  guard  off  Sciathus^  and  on  board  of  which  wan  Fytheat, 
the  son  of  Tschenous,  whom  the  Persians  preserved,  though 
covered  with  wounds,  out  of  admiration  for  his  valour ;  the 
Sidonian  ship  was  accordingly  captured,  having^  on  board 
the  above'Pytheas,  with  the  Persians;  so  that  in  this  ouuiocr 
Pythias  escaped,  and  returned  to  ^gina.  When  Poltcritsi 
beheld  the  Attic  vessel,  he  knew  her,  seeing  the  admiraTft  flag; 
whereupon,  shouting  to  Themistocles,  he  jeered  hina,  outaBig 
in  his  teeth  the  reproach  of  Medism,  which  had  been  throva 
upon  the  /Eginetae*.  Thus  did  Polycritus,  as  he  was  be«rii^ 
down  upon  the  ship,  jeer  Themistocles.  Those  barhariam* 
whose  vessels  survived,  fled,  and  arrived  at  Phalerus  under 
protection  of  the  land  forces. 

93  In  this  sea  fight  the  jEginetae  were  of  the  Greek  nsti 
those  that  reaped  the  greatest  glory?  w>d  next  to  them 
Athenians;    of  individuals,    Polycntus  of  j^gina,  and 
Athenians,  Eumenes,  of  the  Anagyrasian  canton,  and 
nias^  of  the    Pallenian    canton,'    This   latter   wa«    he 
pursued  Artemisia;  and  indeed  had  he  knoii^^  Artemi»a 
aboard  that  ship,  he  would  not  have  given  up  die  chase 
he  bad  captured  her,  or  had  been  himself  captured ; 


>  Seevii.  IBI. 

ftti^rfMP,  "  exprobravil  ei  id  quod  Ule  de 
^'E^iaeUu-um  Medismo  dixcrait*'  Wes- 
aelmg  av^erts  that  this  wat  in  atitttion 
to  the  irealTnent  of  Pcilyciitus*8  father 
Cnus,  recorded  in  vi.  49.  1  have  re- 
ferretl  to  ttie  pUK&agc  uUuded  to,  whete 


Crius  is  sUted  to  be  tbe  son.  a 
the  father,  of  Polycritus,  LaixJjcr. 
and  all  thv  tranaiaiors.  have 
sttling's  note,  apparc-ntl)  wil 
the  trouble  to  fnak.c  the  relei  _ 
^  He  was  brother  to  U)«  tnpe ' 
jf^schylu*. 
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orders  had  been  given  to  that  effect  to  the  captains  previous 
to  action^  and  moreover  a  reward  of  ten  thousand  drachma* 
was  promised  to  him  who  should  take  her  alive;  for  the  Athe- 
nians were  truly  indignant  that  a  woman  should  bear  arms 
against  Athens.  But,  as  1  have  before  said,  Artemisia 
escaped,  and  all  the  others  whose  ships  had  survived  were  now 
lying  in  Phalerus. — The  Athenians  relate  of  Adimantiis  the  94 
Corinthian  captain,  that  immediately  from  the  Ijeginning, 
when  the  two  fleets  joined  battle,  dismayed,  and  beyond 
measure  terrified,  he  hoisted  sail  and  ran  away  ;  and  that  the 
Corinthians  seeing  the  captain's  vessel  flying,  in  like  manner 
departed ;  that  accordingly,  when  in  their  flight  they  were  now 
off  the  temple  of  Minerva  Sciras  in  Salamis,  a  cutter  fell  in 
with  them,  sent  by  some  divine  impulse ;  that  it  did  not 
appear  any  one  had  sent  it,  and  that  it  made  towards  the 
Corinthians,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
fleet.  That  the  event  was  divine  they  infer  from  thi?;  that 
when  those  of  the  cutter  had  neared  the  ships,  they  said  these 
words* :  *'  Adimantits,  thou  steerest  away  thy  ships,  and  be- 
••  traying  the  Greeks,  takest  to  flight ;  apd  they  meanwhile 
"  are  gaining  a  victory,  as  oompletely  as  they  ever  prayed  to 
"  gain,  over  the  foes :""  after  so  saymg,  as  Adimantus  gave 
them  no  credit,  they  again  said,  that  '*  they  were  content  to 
**  be  detained  as  hostages,  and  put  to  death,  if  the  Greeks 
**  were  not  found  to  he  victorious."  They  relate,  that  accord. 
ingly  Adimantus  and  the  others  tacked  ship,  and  arrived  at 
the  fleet  after  the  action.  Such  is  the  report  concerning  the 
Corinthians  that  goes  among  the  Athenians;  the  Corinthians 
themselves  however  do  not  coincide  with  them,  but  pretend 
that  they  themselves  were  among  the  most  gallant  in  the 
action  ;  and  the  rest  of  Greece  bears  testimony  to  them. — 
Aristides,  the  son  of  Lyshnachus,  an  Athenian,  of  whom  I  95 
have  made  mention  a  httle  before  this,  as  being  a  most 
upright  man,  performed  the  following  action  in  this  rout  at 
Salamis ;  he  took  with  him  a  good  number  of  the  heavy 
ftrmed  troops,  who  had  been  stationed  along  the  ahore  of 
SalamiH,  and  were  of  Athenian  race,  and  landed  at  their  head 
in  the  island  of  Psyttalea,  and  slaughtered  all  the  Persians  in 
that  islet*. 

When  the  sea  fight  was  brought  to  an  end,  the  Greeks,  96 
after  hauling  ashore  at  Salamis  such  of  the  wrecks  as  were 
still  in  that  quarter,  held  themselves  ready  for  another  action, 
expect *mg  that  the  King  would  avail  himself  of  tlie  ships  that 


*S«e  Maithis,  Gr.  Gndnin.  {k  921,        ^  Coosuuctiou; 
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survived;  but  a  west  wind  impelling  several  of  the  wrccU 
drove  them  on  that  shore  of  Attica  which  is  caJled  CoUes;  to 
as  to  fulfil®  not  only  all  the  oracles  pronounced  by  Bacis  aod 
Mus^eus  respecting  this  sea  fight,  but  likew^isc  the  words 
respecting  the  wrecks  being  drifteil  on  this  shore,  which,  manj 
years  previous  to  these  events,  were  spoken  in  an  omcle  W 
Lysistratus  of  Athens,  a  soothsayer,  and  the  tneaDing  of 
which  had  remained  hidden  to  all  the  Greeks :  **  With  ou* 
'*  shall  the  Coliad  women  broiT:'"  which  was  to  take  pbct 
after  the  retreat  oi  the  King. 

97  Xerxes,  when  he  saw  the  defeat,  fearing  lest  some  one  of 
the  lonians  might  suggest  to  the  Greeks,  or  the  Greeks  them- 
selves take  it  mto  their  heads,  to  make  for  the  HeUeispoott 
and  break  the  bridge,  so  that,  being  shut  up  in  Europe,  V 
would  be  in  danger  of  perishing,  began  to  think  about  i 
retreat.  But  wishing  to  keep  his  intentions  concealed  both 
from  the  Greeks  and  from  his  own  people,  he  attempted  to 
throw  a  mound  across  to  Salamis,  and  lasheti  together  stid^ 
Phoenician  merchantmen,  to  answer  the  purposes  both  of  a 
bridge  and  rampart.  At  the  same  time  be  made  wadikf 
preparations,  as  if  about  again  to  engage  battle  on  sea.  All 
the  others,  who  saw  him  acting  in  this  manner,  were  fulh 
convinced  that  he  was  seriously  preparing  to  abide,  and  cod- 
tinue  the  war;  but  none  of  his  mtentions  remained  con- 
cealed to  Mardonius,  as  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
King's  way  of  thinking.  At  the  same  tirae  Xerxes  wa-?  9o 
acting,  he  sent  to  Persia,  to  announce  the  late  calamitv  thit 

98  had  befalk'n  him. — Nothing  is  there  among  mortals^  thai 
advances'  more  rapidly  to  its  destination  than  these  couriers: 
this  mode  of  conveyance  has  been  invented  by  the  Persuioi, 
and  is  this :  they  say,  that  to  whatever  number  of  jourum 
the  whole  road  extends,  so  many  are  the  horses  and  ineft 
scattered  along  it,  one  horse  and  man  being  stationed  at  even 
day's  iourney;  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  nig^hl,  hinder 
these  from  performing  their  appointed  stage  with  the  grcateai 
possible  celerity ;  accordingly  the  first  delivers  the  message  tn 


*  ««rt  svfff-xSMu  ri»  ;^ti«'/K«f  relates  to 

1  I  have  iranslated  as  if  there  was 
f^v^vrt  from  piivy*f,  the  trainsiation  of 
the  reading  f^/^tiw^i  \s,  *'  will  shiver/' 
If  we  suppose  that  the  aDcieat  Greeks 
coofouodeu  the  #  and  i  into  one  sound 
ee,  like  their  modero  descendants,  the 
cause  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  pfopbecy 
will  be  self  evident.     Tvan^laL 

6  0rnrif  Ut,    In  opposition  to  the  gods. 


whose  rapidity  eouaia  that  of  ihoofk- 
Valeltenacr  is  highly  displeased  at  ti:» 
readiug,  and  asks  whether  the  conrm- 
ance  of  sending  lectern  by  pigeons  «« 
not  more  rapid  than  this  ;  he  ^ 
proposes  to  read  Af^^mwiTn  h 
1%  no  doubt  but  that  the  coq^ 
intellieeoce  by  those  sa^aciobr 
of  hipli  antiquity,  but  it  rnay  be 
whether  it  was  known  in  the 
Herodotus.    See  Schweg.  Not 
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tlie  second ;  the  second  to  the  third ;  and  thui^  the  messages 
pnicceds)  dehvered  from  hand  to  hand  along  the  wliole  Unc, 
as,  with  the  Greeks,  the  link  in  the  torch-race  ^  which  they 
celebrate  in  honour  of  Vulcan.  This  horse  conveyance  the 
Persians  call  angareion. — The  first  tidaigs,  acctirdingly,  that  99 
reached  Susa^  stating  Xerxes  was  in  possession  of  Athens,  so 
delighted  the  Persians  left  behind,  that  they  strewetl  all  the 
ways  with  myrtle,  and  burnt  perfumes,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  sacrifices  and  merriment.  But  the  second  tidings 
that  came,  threw  them  in  such  consternation,  that  they  all 
rent  their  garments,  and  uttertn:!  slirieks  and  incessant  lament- 
ations, laying  the  blame  to  Mardonius.  Nor  did  the  Persians 
act  in  this  manner  so  much  out  of  grief  for  tfie  ships,  as  out 
of  fear  for  Xerxus  himself.  And  this  lasletl  with  them  the 
whole  intervening  lime,  till  Xerxes  himself  by  Iiis  arrival  put 
a  period  to  their  amviety. 

Mardonius  observing  that  Xerxes. was  niueh  afflicted  at  the  100 
Joss  of  the  naval  battle,  and  suspecting  that  he  meditated  a 
retreat  from  Athens,  and  having  considered  within  himself 
iljal  he  should  have  to  make  satisfaction  for  having  persuaded 
the  King  to  direct  his  arms  against  Greece,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  run  the  chance  either  of  subduing  Greece, 
or  of  ending  valiantly  a  life  which  had  been  elated  with  such  ' 
lofty  hopes;  (albeit  the  idea  of  subduing  Greece  had  the 
more  influence  over  him  ;)  having,  I  say,  consideretl  all  these 
thin^,  he  addressed  the  following  discourse  to  the  King: 
**  My  lord  and  master,  grieve  not,  nor  harbour  deep  sorrow 
**  in  consequence  of  what  has  taken  place ;  for  it  is  not  a 
^'  battle  of  wooden  boards  that  shall  wholly  decide  on  our  lot, 
"  but  one  of  men  and  horse.  Of  these  men,  who  already 
••  thou  thinkest  have  conquered  all,  not  one  will  descend  from 
**  the  ships,  and  attempt  to  face  thee,  nor  one  from  this  con- 
"  tinent ;  those  that  have  opposed  us  have  suffered  their 
**  punishment.  If  then  thou  thinkest  fit,  forthwith  let  us 
**  attempt  the  Peloponnesus ;  or  if,  again,  thou  thinkest  fit  to 
**  delay,  we  may  even  do  so.  But  be  not  cast  down ;  for 
**  there  is  no  means  left  the  Greeks  to  escape  *  giving  satisfac- 


9  Larcber  refers  to  his  note  on  vi.  105« 
I  hftve  lfAMUt«d  th«  note  tie  allud«i  to 
in  p.  109,  note  I,  of  this  volume:  1 
canncyt  however  fee  how  tb%t  expU- 
lulion  can  it  all  illustrate  this  passaf^e. 
$cHa«uler  (Gr.  Gcrtn.  Lex.)  pTC»  the 
fbUowiitg  explanation  ;  X.*fk<9mM(»i^ , 
tlie  torch  race,  race  with  burning  torches, 
where  be  wm  conqueror  who  kept  his 
torch  longest  lighted,  ad  HcrcDmum, 
VOL.  U. 


4»  46,  "  queraadmoduin  in  palcstn  ()ai 
tfedas  ardeotes  accipit,  celerior  e»t  in 
cvrsu  quam  ille  qui  tradit— >c{ttod  defati- 
gatus  cursor  integro  facem  tradit."  Jhe 
conveyance  which  Herodotus  descnbes 
ia  precisely  the  ntofettt  of  t}ii>  conti* 
ne&tal  armies.  C3'rxu  appears  from  Xe- 
nophon  (o  have  established  a  sort  of 
regular  post  in  his  empire.     Tran$itrt. 
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'*  tion  for  what  they  have  done  both  now  and  bereto^ire,  aai) 
"  from  bt*coiTiin^  thy  slaves.  Such,  therefore,  i»  wliat  tbou 
"  shouldest  hy  all  means  do.  But  still,  if  thou  hast  naiolral 
"  to  retreat  tliyself,  and  march  away  thy  troom,  I  hsn 
**  another  counsel  besides  these  to  give  thee.  auB^r  notf 
"  Sire,  the  Persians  to  be  a  mark  for  ridicule  to  the  Greeb; 
"  for  none  of  thy  projects  have  been  thwarted  through  thj 
*'  Persians',  nor  canst  thou  say  where  we  have  bdiaved  a 
"  men  of  no  valour  ;  and  though  the  PhcenicianB,  and  E^r^ 
"  tians,  and  Cyprians^  and  Cilicians,  have  shewn  themself«» 
*'  cowards,  this  defeat  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  Pefftaa^ 
**  Since,  therefore,  the  Persians  de*ierve  no  blame  at  tby 
"  hands.*  hearken  to  me:  if  thou  bast  determined  not  b 
'*  remain,  do  thou  return  back  to  thy  home,  taking  with  thee 
*'  the  greater  f>ortion  of  the  army  ',  and  it  shall  be  my  buft 
**  ness  to  deliver  Greece  enslaved  into  thy  power,  after  1  sWl 
•*  have  chosen  three  hundred  thousand  men  from  thine  anny."— 
101  When  Xerxes  heard  this  discourse*  as  if  relieved  from  hii 
miseries,  he  was  rejoicetl  and  delighted  ;  he  said  to  ^lardomus 
that  he  would  debate  the  matter  in  council,  and  give  bim  «n 
answer  as  to  which  of  these  two  plans  he  would  adopt.  Wlwa 
he  had  debated  the  question  with  his  Persian  counsellorsi  W 
determined  likewise  to  summon  Artemisia  to  the  counnlt 
because  she  was  evidently  the  only  person  who  the  '.iHi 
before  had  seen  what  was  expedient  to  l>e  done.  WUtxk 
Artemisia  was  come,  Xerxes  made  all  the  re&t,  both  coun- 
sellors and  Ixxly  guards,  stand  aside,  and  i^ke  thus :  **  Mar> 
**  donius  advises  me  to  abide  here,  and  attempt  the  Pelopoo* 
^*  nesus  declaring  that  the  Persians  and  land  forces  a]*e  not  at 
'.'  all  to  blame  for  the  defeat  1  have  encountered,  and  tbsl  ci 
♦'  this  they  would  fain  give  me  proof**  Accordingly  he  ct 
"  horts  me  to  do  this,  or  otherwivse  he  himself  is  willing  to  aeled 
**  three  hundred  thousand  men  from  my  army,  and  to  dcliv^ 
"  Greece  enthralled  into  my  power,  while  he  advises  me  v 


Talent  to  Afmj^mtJI*  Urn  "EXXjtm,  or  Unt 
««l(^  ftnx*'^'  Compare  the  last  chap. 
of  book  ti.  nmi  »tm  r<  nhfiin  ftn^mnii 
ftn  »»»  j&r«XwXiMu,  in.*:,    i'alrk. 

4  According  lo  Ibis  iOlerprcUlion,  i* 
Jiff  nr4  i&  reglirded  as  equivalent  lo  hii 
Tli^^tn,  like  I*  r^  iyylXf.  Thucyd.  vii. 
8.  Aoottier  traoMation  oiav  be  given : 
*'\hy  alFaira  bave  received  uo  detrimeat 
u  far  19  regards  thy  own  subjects,  ttte 
Persians:"  this  sense  perbaps  squarea 
better  with  ibe  sentence  lower  down, 
#0i*  trjpAr  niiffmt  rtUrt  w^tfnmu  rk  riin  i 
whicb  wottlil  thftft  be  trantlated,  "  that 


ditanter  extend*  not   to  tlie  V* 

Tlii-t  inlcrpr  -'"-  '  •' 

ha|rfn,  in  I 

rodolus.      " 

Sob  weigh  JEUier^ 

fierve  thai  tbis  iij<< 

conaexioQ  with  tU%  i^  4*49  Ir^'^-^ 

■4f  If  MOMM.     TratuUu 

J  *Ti#  rrf«ri5( .  ,  .  r*  -         '       Ma 
Gr,  Gramin,  p.  64iJ,  «i 

Coacerniag   this  aad    ajjnllftr 
itooa,  see  Maiihiie^  Gi^  Gi 
oraect  30U^. 
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*<  to  withdraw  with  the  rest  of  the  forces  into  my  own  territories. 
**  Do  thou,  therefore,  for  thou  didst  give  good  counsel  re- 
"  specting  the  sea  iieht  that  has  taken  place,  dissuading  from 
"giving  battle,  do  Uiou,  I  say,  now  aavise  me,  by  following 
•*  which  of  these  two  plans  I  shall  l>est  consult  my  interest." 
— ^Thufi  he  craved  her  advice.  The  princes**  replied,  **  Sire,  10£ 
**  in  answer  to  thy  request  of  my  advice,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
**  to  say  *  which  la  the  best.  However,  in  the  present  cir» 
"  cumstances,  metl links  it  is  that  thou  shouldcst  thyself  re- 
**  turn  back,  and  leave  Mardonius  here,  witli  s^uch  troops  a^ 
>*  he  chooses,  if  he  wishes  and  undertakes  to  do  what  he  says. 
*•  For,  on  the  one  hand,  if  he  subdues  what  he  declares  he 
^  will,  and  he  succeetls  as  expecting  he  says,  it  will  be,  my 
**  lord,  thy  deed,  for  it  will  be  thy  vassals  that  will  achieve 
*'  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  things  fall  out  contrary  to  the 
**  expectation  of  Mardonius,  it  will  be  no  great  matter  of 
**  sorrow,  provided  thou  art  safe,  and  the  interests  of  thy 
•*  house  flourish*;  for  if  thou  art  safe  and  thy  house,  the 
^  Greeks  will  have  many  and  frequent  struggles  to  hazard  for 
•*  their  liberties.  And  Mardonius  is  but  of  little  consequence, 
"supposing  even  he  should  suJFer  anj  reverse;  nor  if  the 
**  Ctrceks  conquer,  will  they  conquer  aught  in  destroying  thy 
*•  slave;  whereas  thou  wilt  withclraw,  after  firing  Athens,  the 
^  purpose  for  whicli  thou  hadst  undertaken  the  t-xpedition.*^ 
— Xerxes  was  accordingly  pleased  with  the  advice,  as  Artemisia  1Q3 
happened  to  say  just  what  he  was  revolving  in  his  own  mind  ; 
for,  m  ray  opinion,  not  even  had  all  men  and  all  women  joined 
to  advise  him  to  stay,  would  he  have  stayed,  so  terrified  was 
he.  Having  therefore  given  praise  to  Artemisia,  he  dismissed 
her  to  convey  his  sons  to  Ephesus,  for  some  of  his  bastard 
children  had  followed  with  him. 

Together  with  the  children  he  sent  as  guardian  Hermotimus,  104 
by  birth  a  Pedasean,  and  of  the  eunucTis  holding  a  rank  se- 
cond to  none  in  the  King*s  estimation.  [The  Pedasians'  dwell 
above  Halicamasaus;  it  is  related  that  the  following  takes  place 
among  that  people :  when  within  a  certain  time  any  misfortune 
is  to  fall  upon  them?»elves  and  the  dilferent  neighlx>uring  na- 
tions dwelling  around  them,  the  priestess  of  Minerva's  temple 


^  wj^nV  i7r«rc?,  nearly,  but  ddi  quite 
•quivaient  to  Ct**,  tee  Matthiae,  Gr. 
GramtB.  p.  843,  or  tecl.  663,  4. 

^  i  do  not  »<e  what  can  be  made  of 
the  reading  mmi  l»uttn,  1  follow,  there^ 
fore,  \Vewelin^''s  tuiijeciure,  iv  ai^^Iw*. 

1  'I'bU  ife  scajlv  a  repetition  of  c.  175. 
©f  the  first  boc»k.  '  \  akkenaer  and  We»« 
Ar«  of  opiDioD  that   tbc  whole 


chapter  ia  an  interpolation;,  the  argu- 
oienis  of  iboae  two  acbolart.  teading  to 
shew  tbat  the  style  it  dtflercut  trom  thai 
of  ilerodotus,  and  those  of  Schweig- 
basQser,   in   refutation   of  that  opimon, 

are   ingeniooi,  aiid   dcv:rve    ■!  -: 

lion,  even  wer«  it  olily  to  9«» 

cult  it  is  to  determine  the  i»  ^ 

of  dyle  in  to  ancieot  aoihcir.   TtvtvUu 
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ill  that  country  has  a  long  beard,  a  prodigy  which  accordiiiglj 
105  has  already  happenetl  with  them  twice. — Hermotimus  thertrarr 
was  of  that  nation  of  Pedaseans.]     He,  of  all  the  men  thai  we 
know,  inflicted  the  most  cruel  vengeance  for  an  injury  be  hid 
received.     For  having  Ixfcn  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  sold,  be 
wa8  purchased  by  Panionius,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  made  hit 
living  by  a  most  infamous  trade ;  for  whenever  he  could  pn>- 
cure  boys  of  fair  form,  he  would  geld  them^  and  exportuiff, 
sell  them   for   high   prices  at  Sardis  or  Ephesus :    tor  wiS 
the   barbarians   tunuchs   are  esteemed    more    valuable   than 
other  servants,  by  reason  of  their  trustiness  in  all  mattes': 
accordingly  Panionius  had  castrated  man}"^  others,  since  he  , 
derived   hh  livelihood  from  the  traffic,  but  more  particuUHi^fl 
this  Hermotimus.     Hermotimus,  however,  was  not  unforti^H 
nate  in  every  respect,  since  he  went,  with  various  other  gtfb^ 
to  the  King  from  Sardis,  and  in  the  progrc&s  of  time  becuw 
KH)  of  all  the  eunuchs  the  most  esteemed  by  Xerxes, — Al  the 
time  when  the  King  was  preparing  to  march  the  Persian  array 
against  Greece,  ana  staying  at  Sardis,  Hermotimus  went  dotu 
upon  some  business  or  other  into  a  quarter  of  Mysia,  called 
Atarneus,  and  which  the  Chians  occupy;  there  he  met  witk 
Panionius :  having  recognized  him,  he  addressed  much  friendly 
language  to  him ;  in  the  first  place,  enumerating  how  man] 
blessings  he  enjoyed  through  his  means;  and  secondly, 
mising  how  many  benefits  he  would  confer  upon  him  i 
would   bring   all   his   household,  and   take    his   residence 
Sardis ;    so   that   Panionius,  accepting  joyfully  the  proi 
conveyed  thither  his  wife  and  cnildren.     Accordingly  wl 
Hermotimus  had  him  and  his  whole  household  in  his  poiref, 
he  spoke  to  him  thus:  "  O  thou,  who  of  all  niankind  earnest 
**  thy  living  by  the  most  iniquitous  deeds,  what  harm  had  I 
*'  myself  or  any  of  mine  done  th^  or  any  of  thine,  that  t 
**  shouldciit  have  made  me,  instead  of  a  man,  to  l)e  ®  nothing 
*'  Thou    didst    imagine   the  gods   saw  not   what    thou 
**  doing:  the  gods,  who,  following  the  law  of  justice,  have  d< 
**  vcrea  thee,  guilty  of  iniquitous  deeds  as  thou  art,  into  mj 
'*  hands,  so  that  thou  canst  not  complain  of  the  satisfaction 
"  shall  take  from  thee."     Having  thus  reproached  him,  anil 
caused  the  children  of  the  man   to  be  brought  before  hii 
Panionius  was  compelled  to  mutilate  his  own  sons,  who  wi 
four  in  number:  yielding  to  necessity  he  did  &o;   and  wh< 
he  had  performed  the  operation,  the  sons  were  coui})elled 


^  ^i0r$H  iivixm  ris  *ia^t.     I  give  lh«         9  Sec  MatUiite,  Or,  G 
adjective  tbc  same  meaning  as  in  ii.  ftl ;    ot  sect,  414,  1,  h. 
a^  p.  l'J7,  ootc  1,  of  the  hrai  volume. 
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do  the  aame  on  their  father.     Thus  the  vengeance  of  Hermes 
timus^  fell  upon  Panionius. 

Xerxes  having  entrusted  his  sons  to  Artemisia  to  convey  107 
them  to  Ephesusy  called  Mardonius,  and  commanded  him  to 
select  what  troops  he  chose  from  the  army,  and  endeavour 
to  perform  actions  equal  to  his  promises.  Such  were  the 
events  of  that  day;  and  at  night,  by  the  King's  command, 
the  captains  got  the  ships  under  weigh,  to  return  from 
Phalerus  as  fast  as  they  could'  to  the  Hellespont,  to  guard 
the  bridges  for  the  King  to  cross  over  .  When  the 
l>arbarians  in  their  course  were  come  near  Zoster,  where 
some  small  promontories  jut  into  the  sea,  they  fancied  they 
Mfere  ships,  and  fled  to  a  good  distance ;  but  after  a  while 
seeing  they  were  not  vessels,  but  promontories,  they  collected 
together,  and  &tot>d  on  their  voyage. — When  day  came,  the  108 
Greeks  seeing  the  land  forces  remaining  in  their  stations, 
imagined  the  vessels  also  to  be  about  Phalerus  ;  they 
thought  likewise,  that  the  enemy  would  give  another  battle  on 
tea,  and,  therefore,  made  preparations  to  repel  him.  But  when 
they  understood  that  the  ships  had  departed,  they  then  forth- 
witn  determined  upon  giving  chase.  However  they  could  not 
descry  Xerxes*s  fleet,  although  they  followed  as  far  as  Andros ; 
arrivfng  therefore  at  that  island,  they  held  council.  Themis- 
tocles  accordingly  gave  his  opinion,  "  that  they  should  steer 
*'  between  the  islands,  and,  following  up  the  fleet,  shape  thetr 
♦*  course  direct  for  the  Hellespont,  and  break  asunder  the 
**  bridges.*^  But  Eurybiades  proposed  a  motion  directly  con- 
trary to  this,  saying,  that  '*  were  they  to  break  the  bridges,  they 
**  would  in  so  doing  work  the  greatest  mischief  to  Greece;  for 
**  if  the  Persian  were  shut  up,  and  obliged  to  abide  in  Europe, 
^*  he  would  do  all  his  endeavours  not  to  remain  quiet ;  since 
**  if  he  were  to  remain  quiet,  none  of  his  projects  would 
"  advance,  neither  would  any  retreat  be  open  to  him,  and  his 
'^  trtKjps  must  perish  by  famine.  Whereas  if  he  stiired  him- 
•*  self  and  applied  to  action,  every  thing  in  Euroiie  would 
**  probably  fall  under  his  dominion,  both  cities  ana  nations, 
**  whether  captured  by  force,  or  previously  admitted  to  terms; 
•*  and  the  yearly  crops  of  Greece  wovd J  be  constantly  suffi- 
**  cient  for  the  support  of  the  eoeroies.  But  on  the  contrary, 
**  he  thought  the  Persian,  having  been  defeateti  in  the  sea 
**  fight,  would  not  abide  in  Europe ;  therefore  it  was  proper 


i  JH  r«  r«Vif  *W  f  *E{^(/M>« ,  ain  example  Gr.  G r%mm.  p.  451 » or  tect*  316,  1 . 
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^*  to  permit  him  to  retreat,  titl  in  his  flight  he  had  reached  \m 
'*  land ;  and  then  he  ad\ised  them  to  dispute  with  him  hk 
"  own  country  V*  With  this  proposal,  the  captaiiis  of  the 
other  Pdoponnesian  nations  sided, 

109  When  1  heniibtoi:les  perceived  he  could  not  preTail  on  iktm, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  majority,  to  make  for  the  HeUenat, 
he  changed  his  counsel,  and  tiius  addressee!  the  Athefliito; 
(for  they  were  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  escape  of  ihg 
enemy,  and  after  debating  the*  subject  privaleJy  aiDODg  ihm- 
seh'es,  were  eager  to  make  for  the  Hellespont  alone,  if  the  odkos 
would  not :)  "  I  myself  ere  this  have  been  witness  to  insKim 
*'  of  the  kind,  and  have  heard  of  many  more^  when  men  dnm 
'*  to  necessity,  after  being  conquered,  have  rallied  and  fettW 
*'  up  their  previous  loss;  let  us  not,  tlierefore,  pursue  thefi^ 
"  tives,  now  that  contrary  to  the  ex])ectations  ot  ourselve^^  nii 
**  of  Greece,  we  have  repelled  such  a  cloud  of  men,  and  tin 
**  saved  ourselves  ;  for  it  is  not  we  that  have  wrought  fibtt 
"  deeds,  but  the  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  jealous  that  an 
**  man  should  hold  the  sway,  both  of  Europe  and  of  A^ia;  aiid 
**  he,  wicked  and  itiipious,  one  who  held  in  like  account  both 
**  sacred  and  private  things,  who  consumed  and  threw  dowfi 
•  **  the  images  of  the  gods  ;  who  even  scourged  the  laea,  and  In 
**  down  shackles  into  the  waves.  Since  therefore  we  are  iwn 
*'  in  a  prosperous  situation,  let  us  abide  in  Greece,  and  tlieff 
**  attend'  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families;  let  each',  not 
'*  that  he  has  wholly  re]>elled  the  barbarian^  repair  his  houw; 
**  and  apply®  to  cropping  his  ground;  and  at  the  a|H*nin^  of 
**  spring  let  us  stand  for  the  Hellespont  and  Ionia.''  Thi^ 
he  said,  with  the  intention  of  securing  to  himself  a  pbce  ie 
the  favour  of  the  Persian  * ;  to  the  end,  that  should  iui 
disgrace  visir  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  he  migJi 

110 have  an  asylum;    which   eventually   was    the    case.— By  » 


4  See  p,  234,  note  6,  of  thti  volume* 
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speaking,  Themistocl«»»  deceivetl  the  Alhcniann,  who  accord- 
ingly followed  hi*  advice ;  for,  tliough  formerly  he  had  been 
regarded  as  a  wise  man,  now  as  he  was  proved  to  be  truly  wise 
aiid  prudent,  they  were  fully  prepared  to  adopt  whatever 
c<:»un«:l  he  might  give.  Wlien  the  Athenians  were  persuaded, 
forthwith  Theniistocles  then  sent  aboard  a  barge  some  men 
whom  he  could  trust,  even  though  subjected  to  the  torture, 
to  conceal  the  message  with  which  lie  chargetl  them  for  the 
King ;  of  this  number,  Sicinnu*;  liis  domestic  was  again  one'. 
When  they  were  arrived  at  Attica,  the  crew  remained  aboard 
the  barge,  while  Sicinnuss,  g«^'"g  UR  to  Xerxes,  said  thus  : 
**  Themi»tocles,  the  son  of  Neoclcs,  the  captain  of  the  Athenians, 
♦*  the  most  valiant  and  wise  man  of  the  confederates,  has  aent 
**  me  to  gay  to  thee,  that  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  desirous 
**  of  t»er\'ing  thy  cause,  has  withheld  the  Greeks,  who  winhed 
♦*  to  pursue  the  fleet,  and  break  asunder  the  bridges  on  the 
**  Hellespont.  Now  therefore,  retire  al  thy  perfect  Icifiurc.** 
After  giving  this  notice,  the  party  steered  bacK  again. 

When  the  Greeks  had  come  to  the  resolution  to  pumuelll 
DO  farther  the  ^hips  of  the  l)arbanans,  and  not  to  make  for 
the  Helleiipont  or  to  cut  down  the  passage,  they  blockaded 
AndroH,  with  the  intention  of  captunng  tlie  place.  For  the 
Andrians  were  the  first  of  the  islanders  that  were  applied  to 
for  money  by  Tliemistocles,  and  they  refusecl ;  but  when  The- 
mistocles addressed  them  this  speech,  that  ^^  the  Athenians  had 
**  come,  having  with  them  two  mighty  gods.  Persuasion  and 
**  Necestiilv,  and  so  money  must  needs  be  given  them  ;**  they 
pcpiic<!,  saying,  that  *'  therefore  with  g<x»d  reason  was  Atltens 
**  powerful  and  opulent,  and  favoured  by  profitable  gods'; 
*^^  the  Andrians  liowever  possessed  but  little  land,  and  were 
*♦  sunk  in  the  lowest  misery  *,  as  two  unprofitable  gotls  never 
"  fofsook  the  island,  but  ever  loved  to  dwell  there,.Poverly 
**  and  Impossibility ;  that,  therefore,  the  Andrians,  lx?ing  in 
**  possession  of  those  gods,  would  give  no  money  ;  for  not 
"  even  the  ability  of  the  Athenians  would  ever  be  stronger 
"  than  their  inability/'  "^The  Andrians  accordingly  liaving 
made  the  above  reply,  and  refused  to  give  the  money,  were 
besieged. — Meanwhile  Themistocles,  who  never  ceased  to  112 
hanker  for  increase  of  wealth,  sent  threatening  messages  to  the 
other  islands,  and  by  the  same  messengers  made  demands  of 
'money,  using  the  same  language  as  he  used  with  the  Andrians; 
saying,  that  •*  if  they  did  not  acceile  to  his  demand,  he  wotdd 


*  He  tutl  t>dore  seat  him  to  the  Per- 
titn  cipUtaA  i  «<%  t^Uk\*.  75. 
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"  bring  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  upon  them,  and  would 
**  and  expel  them  their  land."     By  using  this  lanp 
collected  great  suras  from  the  Carystians,  and   Pari 
understanding  with  repard  to  Anai"os  that  it  was  b! 
because  it  had  sided  ^*^th  the  Medes,  and  that   Them 
was  in  the  highest  esteem  of  all    the  captains,   sent  nKwy 
through  fear.    Whether  any  others  of  the  islanders  gave  lilit. 
wise  in  consequence,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  ;   but  1  ioiAgiBe 
that  others,  and  not  those  only  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
have  given.     Nevertheless,  their  calamities  were  not^  for 
*e  reason^  differed,   I  mean  those  of  the  Carystians*;   for 
Parians  having  by  means  of  their  money   secured  the  ii 
gcnce  of  Themistocles,  escaped  invasion.    Accordingly  sal) 
from    Andros,    Themistocles,    unknown    to    the    rest  of 
captains,  obtained  uioney  from  the  islanders. 

lis      Xerxes  and  his  army,  having  suffered   some  days  to  elipr 
after  the  sea  fight,  marched  back  into  Bccotia   by  the  sam 
road  they   had  come;    for  even   Mardonius   thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  escort  the  King,  and  saw  that  tlie  season  of  tbt 
year  was  not  opportune   for  carrying  on    war ;    but   that  it 
would  be  better  for  inm  to  winter  m  Thessaly,  and 
wardsi   at  the  opening  of  spring,  make   an   attempt 
Peloponnesus.     When  they  were  arrived  in  Thessal 
donius  there  selected  first  all  the  Persians  called  *'  immoi 
with  the  exception  of  their  leader,  Hydarnes,  for  he  dec! 
he  would  not  quit  the  King ;   next  he  selected^  from  aaioo^ 
the  rest  of  the  Persians,  the  cuirassiers  and  the  thousand  hon«. 
together    with   Medes,  Sacte,   Bactrians,  and    Indians,  both 
horse  and  foot  ;  of  these  nations  he  took  the   whole  forott: 
from  the  rest  of  the  combatant  tribes  he  selected  a  few  hew 
and  there  *^,  choosing  such  as  had  a  good  stature,  and  all^br 
whom  he  knew  some  gaOant  action  had  been  periformed.    (Bk 
this  last  class  most  that  he  selected  were  Persians,  and  >t^H 
as  wore  necklaces  and  bracelets'^;  and  next  to   them  MeiM^fl 
These  latter  were  not  less  in  number  than  the  Persians,  bet 
were  inferior  in  strength.     So  that  the  total  together  with  tht 

114  cavalry  was  thirty  tens  of  thousands.-^-During  the  time  xhft 
Mardonius  was  selecting  his  troops,  and  Xerxes  was  in  thr 
neighbourhood  of  Thessaly,  an  oracle  came  from  Delphi  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  bidding  them   demand    satisfacUoo  cl 

^  mm*  r*t  Km^.  yt  (»*r)  «v3ii»,  rivr«if  Gramcn.  p.  694,  first  pftngtaph,  <s  tett 

iTpuHt,  iyinrt  rtv  mmtttv  v^i^^xSi,  '*  but  581,  deventK  pamgrapb. 

for  Ihat  reAion,  delay  of  caJftmitjr,  in  oo  ?  m  rUn.  an  lonbm  for  t7  nm.    Ik 

re>p«ct,  happened  to  the  CarystiaDS  at  examples  of  il  nr  for  If^ig  are  ff«|«iiMU 

leaaL"    Th«  fate  of  the  Caryatians  is  ^  1  ne  recotopeiue  of  miiiiajy  vatoit, 

TUcntioned  in  chap,  1*2  K  wi  doubt. 
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Xerxes  for  the  death  of  Leooidas^  and  whatever  should  be 
given  by  him  to  accvpt.  The  Spartans  sent  with  all  despatch 
a  herald,  who,  having  overtaken  the  whole  army  while  still  in 
Thessalj,  went  into  the  presence  of  Xerxes,  and  sj>oke  thus: 
**  Kin^  of  the  Medes,  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Hcraclidje 
'*  of  Sparta  demand  of  thee  the  forfeit. of  blood;  beeause 
*"  thou  hast  slain  their  king,  who  was  fighting  to  preserve 
**  Greece.''"'  Xerxes  laughed,  and  for  some  considerable  time 
delayed  answering ;  but  as  Mardonius  happened  to  be  standing 
by,  he  pointed  at  him,  and  said,  "'  Well  then,  be,  Mardo- 
•*  nius,  will  give  them  such  satisfaction  as  becomes  them.*' 
Accordingly  the  herald,  having  accepted  tlie  s|X'ech  *,  tfe- 
pvted. 

Xerxes  now,  having  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  proceeded  115 
himself  rapidly  to  the  Hellespont;  and  in  five  and  tbrty  day* 
arrived  at  the  place  of  crossing,  without  bringing  back,  a« 
one  piay  say  *,  any  part  of  his  army.  Wherever  the  tJ"oops 
passed^  and  whatever  the  nation,  they  carried  oft' and  devoured 
the  crops :  if  they  could  not  find  any  crops,  they  eat  up  the  , 
grast  growing  on  the  ground,  the  bark  which  tney  stripped 
from  tnc  trei^s,  and  the  leaves  which  they  tore  ajike  off  ol  the 
cultivated  and  wUd  plants;  and  they  left  nothing:  this  they 
did  through  hunger.  The  plague  and  Hux  likewise  falling  on 
the  men,  destroyed  many  fey  the  way;  such  of  them  as  fell 
sick  Xerxes  left  behind  him  wherever  he  happened  to  be  on 
his  march,  giving  his  commands  to  the  cities  to  tend  and 
support  them  ;  some  he  left  in  Thessaly,  others  in  Siris  of 
Pitooia  and  in  Macedonia.  In  this  last  country  he  had  left 
the  ftacred  car  of  Jove  as  he  was  marching  against  Greece, 
but  did  not  recover  it  as  he  retreated :  for  the  Pueonians 
ha%nng  given  it  tn  the  Thracians,  declared,  when  Xerxes 
demanded  it  back,  that  the  mares'  liad  been  stolen,  as  ihcy 
were  grazing,  by  the  upper  Thracians  dwelling  round  the 
sources  of  tlie  Strymon.— Here  also  n  lliracian,  king  of  the  116 
Hisaltl^  and  of  the  Crestonian  territory,  committed  a  most 
unnatural  action  :  he  had  declared  that  he  would  not  of  his 
own  accord  become  the  slave  of  Xerxes,  but  went  up  the 
country  to  mount  Rhodope,  and  likewise  forbatle  his  sons  to 
take  any  jiart  in'  the  expedition  against  Greece.  But  the 
young  men,  despising  his  commands,  or  t>therwise  that  they  felt 
a  desire  of  seeing  the  war,  had  joined  the  for<*e8  under  the 
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Persian ;  and  when  they  had  returned  safe«  all  six  that  ihtj 
were,  their  father  plucked  out  their  eyes  for  their  diopMi* 
ence :  aiid  such  was  tlie  reward  they  received. 

117  When  the  Persians,  having  performed  the  n»arch  frtfi 
Thrace,  were  arrived  at  the  frith,  thej  hastened  to  crom^ 
Hellespont  over  to  Abydos  on  sh!p4>cinrd,  for  they  found  ibr 
bridges  no  Longer  stretched  itthwart  the  strait,  ^^y  l>*^ 
been  swept  asunder  by  a  storm.  During  their  lialt  in  thd 
quarter  tney  had  a  ^ater  supply  ^^  pro  vision  thaji  oik  lb 
way ;  nccorSingly,  filling  themselves  without  any  tnodemtici^ 
and  changing  their  water,  many  of  the  sur\'ivin^  troops  cM; 

118  the  rest  witn  Xerxes  reached  Sardis. — Tliere  is  likewi^  UK 
other  account  given,  which  is  this :  that  when  Xerxes,  in  III 
retreat  from  Athens,  reached  Eion,  on  the  Strymon,  he  fraoi 
that  place  discontinued  hi;*  progress  by  land,  and  eutrtimed 
Hydames  to  march  the  army  to  th^  Hellespont,  wbtW  It 
himself,  embarking  aboard  a  Phfrnician  vessel,  crossed  o»« 
by  sea  into  Asia:  the  account  states,  that  h»  be  was' Oft  Ml 
voyage,  he  was  assitiled  by  a  violent  wind  and  roogli  itt 
fVom  off  the  Strymon^;  and  accordingly,  ms  the  storoi  ii^ 
creased  in  violence,  and  the  ship  was  laden  to  ftudi  a  defiK 
that  many  of  the  Persians  accompanying  Xerxes  on  Vk 
voyage  were  on  the  forecastle  and  gunwales  ^,.  the  Kia^  «i 
stricken  with  fear,  and  crying  out,  asked  the  helmsiOMi  w1m> 
ther  there  was  any  means  of  escape  open  to  them  ;  the  pifcH 
replied^  ''  There  is  none,  my  lord  and  master,  tinless  the  ikon 
'*  be  relieved  of  some  of  tfiis  great  number  of  p&ssengerE^ 
Then,  it  is  said,  Xerxes  hearing  this  exclaimed^  *'*'  PersMifi 
*'  now  let  each  of  you  shew  the  afJection  he  has  for  hi«  Kiiig> 
**  for  on  you  it  seems  my  safety  depends/"'  Thus  he  spolu^ 
and  the  Persians  having  adored  him  leaped  into  tlie  iOL 
They  go  on  to  state,  that  the  ship  being  Irglitened  acconlin^J 
escaped  over  to  Asia ;  but  that  as  soon  as  Xerxes  set  foot 
land,  he  acted  as  follows :  lie  presented  tiie  helmsman 
golden  croM*n,  because  he  had  saved  the  King's  lifc, 
inasmuch  as  he  hiid  causetl  the  destruction  of  many  Pei 

119  he  cut  ofl'his  head. — However,  this  other  accotuit  of  X« 
return  appears   to    me,  at   least,  by  no  means  ^LemarwiJDM  <t 


^  CoDceralng  ihe  ftnocoluUiia,  tee  Mat- 
tbia,  Or.  Gramm.  p.  61),  or  sect.  &38» 

4  This  must  have  been  a  oorlh>weater ; 
tbe  violence  of  the  Triads  off  the  mouths 
of  lirfe  rivers  is  more  tvra&rktble  in  the 
Arc}iip«lafo  than  ia  any  otKer  pan  of 
Europ-e,     Trantiat. 

^  1  have  cndeavoiu«<l  to  expte^j^  what 


I  cMc«irv  to  b«  the  tneam^  M  ami' 
#r;*/iM».  **  Deck"  would  nou  1  tkri^i 
be  the  proper  translatioo.      TrvmalUt. 

^  WifiArni.  in  reference  to  a  thmgiitt 
into  action,  signifies,  **  9.  fightktf  miv 
to  contradtstinction  to  thotcr  IliM  ««ki 
the  oars ;  id  r«fer«oce  U»  %  iht^  oa  ^ 

voyage,  it  afnuAu  tnerel y  •• « | * 

Tratvitat. 
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cretlit,  whcUier  in  respect  of  the  misfortuae  of  the  Persian?, 
or  of  other  drcitni&tance^ ;  for  if  the  speech  above  mentioned 
was  in  fact  spoken  by  the  hehnsman  to  Xerxes,  I  will  under- 
take to  say  there  is  not  one  in  ten  thousand  whose  opinion  is 
opposite  to  nn'ne,  which  is,  that  the  King  would  have  acted 
thus :  he  would  have  made  t)iose  on  the  forecastle,  who  were 
not  only  Persians,  but  Persians  of  the  first  rank,  come  down 
into  the  hold  of  the  vessel ;  and  would  have  cast  into  the  sea 
a  number  of  the  rowers,  who  were  Phoenicians,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Persians'.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  I  have  before  re- 
lated, the  King  took  the  same  road  as  the  rest  of  the  array  in 
his  return  mto  Asia. — ^Vnd  of  that  the  following  likewise  is  a  120 
cogent  proof:  it  is  well  known ^  that  Xerxes,  on  nis  romi  back, 
did  visit  Abdera,  and  not  only  entered  into  a  contract  of  hot^ 
{Mtality  with  the  people,  but  presented  them  with  a  golden 
cimeter  and  a  gold  embroidereo  turban^.  And,  as  the  Abde- 
ritie  themselves  state,  in  which,  however,  they  relate  what  is 
by  no  means  credible,  to  myself,  I  mean,  here  he  loosened  his 
etrdle  for  the  first  time  during  his  flight  from  Athens,  as 
being  then  in  safety.  Now  Alxlera  stands  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  Hellespont,  than  in  that  towards  tlie  Strymon 
And  Eidn  *,  where,  as  1  have  said,  they  represent  him  to  have 
embarked  aboard  the  slup. 

Meanwhile  the  Greeks,  seeing  that  they  were  not  able  to  121 
capture  Andros,  steered  to  Carystus,  and,  after  ravaging  that 
territory,  returned  to  Salamis.  In  the  first  place,  accordingly, 
they  set  apart  the  firstUugs  for  tlie  gods,  and  among  other 
things,  tliree  Phcenician  triremes;  one  to  be  sent  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  there  consecrated,  which  remained  down  to  my 
time ;  a  second  to  be  consecrated  on  the  Svmian  foreland ; 
and  the  third  to  Ajax,  on  the  spot,  at  Salami s.  After  this 
they  divided  the  lxx>ty,  and  sent  off*  the  firstUngs  to  Delphi, 
out  of  which  was  made  a  statue,  holding  in  it^  hand  the  beak 
of  a  aliip,  and  twelve  cubits  high  ;  this  statue  f  lands  in  the 
place  where  is  seen  the  goldt u  AUxancU-r  of  Macedonia. 


t  CoBftlniction :  ( ^im  Ijqm  fumw  ^tt^* 
8m  Mattltis,  Ur.  Orviinir  p,  B3I,  or 


•648.  6. 

0  8Wwbi  for  tuibans,  differeot  wa%, 
Aod  fw  cloakjB.  are^  as  erery  body  knows, 
^kU  vary  frequent  preseuUi  in  Turkey. 
*"     *     and  tUe  otoei  couoUies  o(  Lhc* 


^ti  Xv^v/mW  *«2  rn(  'Htirntf.  1'h«  mraO' 
\u!g  of  Herodotus  U  very  evident  j  if 
AbderA  had  been  between  Athf^n*  aad 
the  mouth  of  the  Stryu  <  >  ar- 

rival at  tli&l  toiwn  woii.  ti  DO 

proof  of  lia  cro«5ir-  "  ■    jvunt  no 

ola  relrc4i :    but  ^tuati*  be* 

tween  the  itinuih  •  i  i»n  ami  the 

II«Ilea(H)ut.  lh«rt'forv  ibc  viiMt«il  Xeric» 
at  that  phu-fe  prove*  that  be  did  not 
cmbarV  at  Eton,     Tran^tti, 


J 22 — After  the  Greeks  had  sent  the  firstling  to  Delphi,  thct  CMk 
suited  the  deity  in  common,  whether  lie  had  received  sutnciatf 
and  pleasing  firsthugs';  the  god  replied,  that  he  had  so  froinlk 
rest  of  the  Greeks,  but  not  from  the  .'E^ineta?,  and  thtscfisB 
claimed  from  them  the  prize  of  valour  which  they  had  wai' 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  The  /Eeinetae  hearing  this,  M> 
cated  three  golden  stars,  6xed  on  a  oraxen  ina^^t  in  the  ooner^ 

ISSvery  near  Crcpsus's  bowl. — After  the  sharing  of  the  bool», 
the  Greeks  made  for  the  Isthmus,  in  order  to  adjudicate  td 
prize  of  valour  to  him  of  the  Greeks  who  had  behaved  meal 
gallantly  throughout  this  war^.  On  their  arrival,,  the  cap 
tains  divided  among  themselves  the  ballots  over  Nepiunt* 
altar,  in  order  to  give  their  votes  for  the  two  indi\"idu4Ji 
whom  they  thought  the  first  and  the  second  of  the  whdk 
forces*  1  hereupon  each  of  them  gave  his  vote  for  him«if. 
each  thinking  that  he  himself  had  been  the  most  valiant; 
with  respect  to  the  second  prize,  the  majority  a^precd  b 
awarding  it  to  Themistocles.  Accordingly  the  captsim  had 
each  but  one  vote,  while  Theniistocks  had  bv  far  the  majtintji 

124  for  the  second  prize. — Although  the  captains  wuulil  not  otit 
of  envy*  make  the  award,  but  departed  each  to  his  o« 
country  without  adjudging  the  prize,  yet  was  Thcmistodo 
proclaimed  and  celebrated  all  over  Greece  as  the  wisest 
t>y  far  of  the  Greeks.  And  since,  although  he  had 
won  the  prize,  he  received  no  honours  from  those  who 
fought  at  Salamis,  he  accordingly  forthwith  proceeded 
Laceda^mon,  where  he  cxiiected  to  obtain  honours.  And 
Laceda'numians  received  him  handsomely,  and  honoured 
greatly.  They  gave  therefore  the  prize  of  valour  to  EuiJ^ 
biades,  a  wreath  of  olive ;  that  of  wisdom  and  skill  to  Thcsik 
stocles,  a  wreath  of  olive  likewise  ^     They  likewise  presenftl' 


2  Equivulent  to  iJ  h  wXm^im  m*i  i^trrk 
rik  mu^i4inu  [m)  Xt>JL^nM*  See  Matthis, 
Gr.  (jrarom.  p.  389,  or  seel.  265,  second 
pamgrmph. 

'  AccordiDg  to  Plutarch,  (Jje  "  am- 
teia''  were  Boiemoly  awarded  \q  the 
jEginetda,  aod  to  Atninias  the  brother  of 
i^schylus :  from  Herodotuft  we  can  only 
deduce  that  the  iilanders  and  the  poet's 
brother  were  named  by  tfee  public  voice 
as  deserving  of  iho&e  hnnours  in  the 
battle  of  Saldmis,  I^Mvtm*  Sf$frm,  ch.  93. 
'J1ie  Greeks,  as  we  «ce  by  tlie  followirvg 
chapter,  could  not,  through  mutual  Jen- 
lousy  and  vanity,  come  to  any  award  of 
Uie  "  aristeift  ^  therefore  the  pKte  of 
vaJour  which  the  Pythone&s  claims,  a» 
the  god'i  perquisite,  from  tiie  ^'l!^gtnel?^. 


must  be  io  allusion  oialjr  to  ihe  Ttf€* 
tion  tUey  obtained  in  iIm;  Viattle;  ante* 
indeed  we  suppose  tJiml  ib«  **  ansiui,' 
ivhich  were  to  have  lieeii  avrardedoBlit 
Isthmus,  were  for  geoer^  good  belu«ii« 
during  the  whole  war,  jud  teninnila' 
by  the  flight  of  Xerxes.      Triiiniuf. 

Gt.  Gramra,  p.  8B8,  or  ae^t.  679. 

a  The  fact  was,  they  could  tuA  vik 
the  Award ;   as  e^ch   cAptaio 
vote  for  the  tint  prize  to  hi 
could  not  be  adjudged.     Tlt9 
remaining  undecided,  the 
not  ccrtnintv  be  anardvd. 


uld  tut.  Bik 
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him  with  the  most  beautiful  chariot  in  Sparta;  and  ttftcr 
much  applauding  him,  three  hundred  fselect  Spartans,  those 
called  the  knights,  escorted  him,  at  his  departure^,  as  far  as 
the  Te^ean  boundaries.  Themistocles  is  the  only  man,  that 
wc  know  of,  whom  the  Spartans  ever  aceonipanied  out  of  the 
town. — On  his  arrival  at  Athens,  Timodemus  of  Aphidnie,  125 
who  wan  one  of  the  enemies  of  Themistocles,  but  otherwise 
not  a  man  of  any  note,  raging  with  envy,  began  to  rail  at 
Theroistoclea,  reproaching  him  with  his  journey  to  Lacedse- 
mon,  that  he  had  obtainetl  his  honours  at  the  hands  of  the 
Lacedienionians,  through  respect  to  Athens,  and  not  to  his 
own  personal  merit.  ThemistoclevS,  seeing  that  TimcKlemus 
did  not  cease  to  hold  such  language,  said,  "*  It  is  so  in  truth ; 
**  were  1  a  Belbiniie*,  I  should  not  have  been  thus  honoured 
**  by  the  Spartans ;  nor  you,  fellow,  though  you  are  an 
**  Athenian,'' 

Meanwhile  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Fharnaees^  a  man  formerly  126 
held  in  esteem  among  the  Persians,  but  much  more  so  still 
subsequently  to  the  events  at  Plattea,  had,  at  the  head  of  sixty 
^thousand  ot  the  forces  that  Mardonius  selected,  escorted  the 
King  as  far  as  the  strait ;  and  when  the  King  was  landed 
ID  Asia,  he  himself  marching  back  arrived  near  Pallena;  and 
as  Mardonius  wa*  in  winter  quarters  aliout  Thessaly,  and 
Macedonia,  and  was  not  in  any  hurrj^  for  him  to  join  the 
main  body,  he  thought  it  would  be  disgraceful  if,  happening 
to  be  in  the  country  of  the  Potidspatne,  who  had  rebelled,  he 
neglected  the  opportunity  of  enthralling  them*.  For  the 
Potidseata?,  as  soon  as  the  King  had  retreated  through  their 
territory,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Persians  had  fled  from  Salamis, 
openly  detached  themselves  firom  the  barbarians ;  as  did  the 
others  resident  on  the  peninsula  of  Pallena.  Artabazus  there- 
fore now  Wsieged  Potidfea, — And  having  some  suspicion  that  127 
the  Olynthii  were  about  to  revolt  from  the  King,  he  besieged 
their  town  as  wclK  The  town  was  at  that  period  possessed 
by  the  Bottia?i,  who  had  been  driven -from  the  bav  of  Therma 
by  the  Macedonians.  But  when  Artabazus  had  besieged  and 
eaptured   them^  he  took   iheni    to   a   marsh,  and  massacred 


o«rfb     Sehwtig,  Lts.  Herod* 

7  II  is  geiicrtlly  Allowed  that  iHcM 
i*ritt*  dopite  of  Uirir  name.  ierv«d  on 
foot.    S«e  Luclkcir't  note. 

«  An  Infaftbiuol  of  t^bm«i  a  small 
inUiiil,  siluale,  it  ftpp«ar««  tomewhere 
At  the  mouUi  uf  llw  Snjuoic  ^ul/.  Ttiis 
«(  Theoiiitocliss  ilicws  Oiai  ih« 


iakabilanu  of  tliat  ialand  were  treftCed 
with  (Ke  same  cootonpt  aa  those  of 
Jeney  and  Gwnacy  an*  oow-adayt, 
on  the  sotJtKcrD  coa»t«  of  Koj^land,  and 
parhapi  with  a«  little  ju«tiCB.    TranM* 

Matthia*.  Or.  Gramm.  p,  930»  or  t«ct< 
UUl.  X  He  lliought  It  would  be  an  in- 
dicant ibtng  if  ht  dtd  not."  &c. 


them*;  he  then  gave  die  city  to  Critobulus,  the  Tc 


to  govern,  and  to  the  Chalcidic  tribe ;  and  thus  the  peooleii 
1^  Chalcidice  canie  into  poi^ession  of  Olyothus.— After  Anmm 
had  captured  Olynthus,  he  attended  with  all  eamcstittnli 
the  siege  of  Poticla?a  ;  and  whde  be  was  zealously  pudilil^^  m 
his  operations,  Timoxenus,  tlie  captain  of  the  Scionaptfii«agRd 
with  him  for  the  surrender  of  the  place ;  io  what  maniMrtb 
correspondence  originally  began,  I  cannot  uTKlcrtoke  to  m, 
for  that  is  not  related;  but  in  the  end  the  foUowiiig  ttiit 
came  to  pass.  Whenever  Timoxenus  wished  to  oeoil  k 
Artabajsus,  or  Artabazus  to  Timoxenus,  they  would  write  m 
papyrus,  and  twisting  it  round  the  lower  part  of*  an 
and  then  fixing  the  wings  over  the  papyrus,  .s' 
into  some  place  agreed  upon.     But  Tiiuoxenut  -oiverai 

in  his  plots  to  betray  the  town  of  Potideea  ;  for  Artabtto 
wishing  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  appointed  spot«  missed  tk 
mark,  and  hit  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Potidica  in  tiie 
shoulder.  The  people,  as  is  wont  in  war,  crowded  round  tb 
wounded  man;  and  having  pulled  out  tht;  arrow,  as  woo  ■ 
they  saw  the  papyrus,  took  it  to  the  captains,  for  the  wbole 
confederate  body  of  the  Pallemans  was  there  present.  Tk 
captains  having  read  over  the  letter,  and  cliscovered  ibr 
author  of  the  treachery,  resolved  not  to  impeach  Tiiuoxewif 
of  treachery,  out  of  respect  to  the  city  of  Scione,  lest  tW 
Scion^ans  should  ever  after  be  considered  to  be  traitori».  SaA 
was  the  manner  accordingly  in  which  Timoxenus's  treacfacf} 
129  ^*®  discovered. — After  three  months  had  heen  expendfii  n 
the  siege  by  Artabazus,  there  happened  a  violent  etb  of  ibr 
sea,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  the  barbeiW. 
seeing  the  bay  fordable,  proceeded  to  cross  over  to  PalJeM*; 
but  when  they  had  performed  two  part*  of  the  distaiioe;»  tti 
three  yet  remained  which  they  must  have  gone  over,  'm  onfcf 
to  be  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallena,  a  violent  swell  of  the  aa 
came  on,  such  as,  according  to  the  account  of  the  D]itms,ii 
by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  accordiogly,  tbcw  U 
the  barbarians  who  did  not  know  how  to  swim  perished;  mi 
those  that  did  know,  tlie  Potidseatie  slaughtered,  tiumSR| 


1  Tim  marsh  was  to  ihe  south  of 
0}yDthu&.  ailjoJAiag  the  'Jorausan  gtiJf 
al  its  bottom. 

8  «l  yXtftUt  ftre  the  four  longitudioa] 
incisiona  at  the  bottom  of  the  arrowt  in 
which  the  wings  were  iDsertefL  SAwtig. 
la.Berod. 

3  Poiidfta  VfHA  siluare  exactly  on  ihe 
KlhtDui  winch  joins  the  peninsula  of 
Pallena  to    Lbe   maia    laud:    so  ioag, 


therefore,  as  Polidsa  r^maioed 
Loredr  the  barbanansi.  wbe  bad  c 
could  not  march  into  the 
order  to  chaatMe  the  rast  of  *ilic 
wat&  of  that  quarter,  vt  bo  bad  alt 
from  Iht'  King.     WiUt  this  inteouon, 
probably  likewise  to  idk«-    fiitjiUj  i 
iQ  tbo  ntT^  n  dotar' 
Cord  over  wh«n  an  . 
fered  them  by  the  ebb  oi  ihu  st9.  h 
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\r  shipa.  The  Potidseatic  affirm^  that  the  cause 
i  Bocxl,  and  of  the  Persian  s  djsasti?r,  \ra5  this ; 
r  Persians  wluj  perished  iii  the  sea  had  profaned^ 
by  impious  deeds,  tlie  shrine  and  image  cf  Neptune  m  the 
auburb  ;  and  in  giving  this  reason,  to  me  at  least  they  appear 
to  jipeak  rightly.  Artabazus  led  tlie  survivors  to  jutn  Mardo* 
nlus  in  ThcMly.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  success  of* 
tkosc  who  had  eflcorted  the  King. 

The  uurviving  portirm  of  Xtrxes's  naval  armament,  after  130 
arrinng  in  Asia  iu  its  flight  from  SaJamis,  and  ferrying  the 
King  and  army  over  from  the  Chersooesus  to  Abycm,  went 
tiito  winter  quarters  at  Cyma:  but  when  spring  opened,  th^ 
shipa  hastened  to  collect  at  Samos,  where  some  of  them  had 
eten  wintered.  Most  of  the  iighling  men  were  Persians  and 
M^ci»;  and  their  atlminds  joined  them,  Mardontes,  the  son 
of  Bi^iE-us,  and  Artayntes,  the  son  of  Artachteus  ;  in  joint 
power  with  whom  was  Ithamitres,  the  nephew  of  Artayntes 
nini^*lf«  and  by  him  associated  to  the  command.  As  they 
liod  been  sorely  handled^  they  did  not  adyance  any  farther 
to  the  westward  ;  neither  did  my  one  compel  them  so  to  do ; 
but  abiding  at  Samoa,  they  kept  watch  over  Ionia,  lest  it 
^ould  rcbeU  havrng  with  the  Ionian  vessels  three  hundred 
sail.  They  did  not  either  expect  the  Greeks  would  come  to 
lonin,  hut  thought  they  would  be  content  to  guard  their  own 
territory ;  inferring  this  because  they  had  not  pursued  them 
Salamis,  but  had  willingly  retired.  Accordingly,  in 
t  to  the  contest  by  sea,  the  barbarian*  were  broken 
but  on  land  they  unagined  Mardonius  would  have  a 
superiority  ;  staying  therefore  at  Samos,  they  con- 
what  harm  llK'y  could  do  to  the  enemy,  and  at  the 
time  were  on  thetiptoe  to  bear  how  the  affairs  of  Mar- 
us  would  succeetl.— -On  the  other  hand,  the  arrival  of  131 
mring,  and  Mardonius  still  in  Thessaly,  awakened  the  Greeks. 
The  Und  forces  however  were  not  yet  mustered ;  but  the  fleet, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  sail,  proceetled  to  ^figina* 
The  leader  and  atbniral  was  Leotychides  lineally  descended 
from  Menares,  Agesdaus,  Hip|x)cral)des,  Leotychidcs^  Anaxi- 
buis,  ArchidamuB,  Anaxanarides,  Theopompus,  Nicander, 
CharilUis,  Eunomus,  Polydectes,  Prytanis,  Euryphon,  Fro- 
clus,  Aristodamus,  Aristonuichus,  Cleodseus,  Hyllas,  Hercules, 
He  was  of  the  second^  family  of  the  kings,  and  all  those 


*  Mfar  frfir|vf  witbo«t  Um  uldiliHi  of  ordef  af  UMMbals;  be 

m£f,  tee  p.  '2U2,  oolt  1|»  ol  Um  ftnt  lirWi  low«r  down.  iMltftd  *vf  Kw,  be- 

volume  of  thi&  work.  c«it*e  TheopOAmift  was  llic  hitstt  kiog 

«  See  ^  S4r  86.    Ureber  ttMet  Uiai  oT  thai  Um,    Sm  L4rdier*e  £«ai  <fe 

tlie  »hevt  geoeabgy  !•  wioqg  ta  iht  ChtaoologMk  p.  613. 
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ancestors,  saving  the  two  mentioned  first  after  LeoCychidaJ 
had  been  kin^s  of  Sparta.     Over  the  Athenians.,  Xanthippi^n 

132  the  son  of  Ariphron,  commanded. — ^Whcn  all  the  «h]psi«f 
assembled  at  ^Egina,  ambassadors  came   fW>in    the  Xoiiiifl2i&  to 
the  fleet  of  the  Greeks ;   they  had  a  short  time  before  goof  If 
Sparta,  and  besought  the  Lacedaemonians  to  deliver  looii; 
and  of  their  number  was  Herodotus,  the  son  of  Basilides.  Thfv 
being  origmall}^  seven  in  number,  had  conspired  togetlu  r 
death  of  Strattis,  the  tyrant  of  Chios;   but  their    i  ' 
discovered,  one  of  the  party  having  reported  thei 
the  other  siK  fled  from  Chios,  and  went  to  Sparta,  ^ui 
particularly  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  to  JBlg^mty  In 
to  beseech  the  Greeks  to  steer  for  Ionia.      Bui  it  was  wiiB 
difficulty  they  could  get  them  as  far  on  the  voyage  as  T^-'^- 
far  ever}'  thing  beyond  was  an  object  of  fear   to  the  ( ■■ 
who  were  unacquamted  with  those  countries,  and  fandeti  mi 
all  parts  were  full  of  troops.     Nay,  they  were  cx>nvinccd  b 
their  own   imagination,  that    Samos   was    as    far    off  as  tk 
columns  of   Hercules^.     'Dius  it  came   to  pass,  that  at  A* 
sjime  time   the  barbarians,  through  fear,  durst   not  proceed 
further  than  Samos  to  the  west,  and  the  Greeks,  despite  of 
the  entreaties  of  the  Chians,  durst  not  advance  further  to  lif 
east  than  Delos :    in  this  manner,  terror  served  as  a  gmd 
over  the  parts  between  the  two. 

133  The  Greeks  accordingly  made  for  Delos ;  and  in  the  mtm 
time  Mardonius  was  still  in  winter  quarters  about  Tbesaaly. 
When  he  prepared  to  march  from  thence,  he  despatched  io 
the  various  oracles  a  native  of  Europos'',  whofi^  namff  wu 
Mys,  commissioning  him  to  go  and  consuh  in  all  parts  what- 
ever oracles  he  might  find  it  possible  to  address.  As  to  *lu£ 
information  he  was  desirous  to  obtain  from  the  oracles  whenbf 
gave  those  orders,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say,  for  that  U  not 
related  ;  but  for  my  part,  I  imagine  it  must  have  been  on  hi» 
own  present  affairs,  and  not  on  those  of  others  that  he  sent.— 

154  It  is  well  known,  that  this  Mys  arrived  at  Lebadia,  and  1»t- 
ing  prevailed  on  one  of  the  natives,  by  means  of  a  rewird. 
descended  into  the  Trophonian  cave;  likewise,  that  h. 
to  the  oracle  at  Abte,  of  the  Fhocians;  and  more  parti • 
that  he  visited  Thebes,  where  as  soon  as  he  haa   : 
first  consulted  Ismeuian  Apollo;  and  there,  as  at  <J 
is  the  custom  to  deduce  the  answer  from  the  Tictims*;  i» 

^  'i'his  remark  of  the  biitoriaa  applies  disquisitions,  which  R>  \»  Appear  mm- 

no  doubt  only  to  th«  moiority  of  the  times  rather  ne«dle«ft.    TV^mCc^^ 

tireektf  and  not  to  ali.     Iht  ignorance,  t  See  the  Geogmptucal  Imtei  «t  iW 

however,   which   he  mentioDs  here,  as'  end  of  this  volume, 

genrrally  existiug    in  the  nation,  will  b  i(^  must  b«  taken  htre  m  tlhf  seMi 

acctiunt  for  manj  of  his  geopaphical  nt  victims,  as  iq  iv.  S0»      TTlit  utvcr 
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idly,  after  prevailing  with  money  on  smnie  person  whu 
not  a  Thclwn,  but  a  foreigner,  he  pa.ssed  tlie  night  in  the 
temple  of  Aniphiaraus  :  I  say  a  foreigtwr^  for  to  nono  of  the 
Tliclians  18  it  lawful  to  consult*  the  oracle  iheiv  on  tliis 
account :  Amphiaraus,  by  an  oracle,  comniandecj  thcni  to 
ileterminc  which  of  these  two  tilings  they  would  elect,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other,  whether  to  avail  themselves  of  him  as 
a  pn>phct,  or  as  a  confederate ;  Ihe  Thebiins  elected  that  he 
should  l>c  their  confetlerate^^  and  for  tlml  reason  it  is  per- 
mitted to  none  of  the  Thebans  to  pass  tlie  night  in  that  place. 
-^The  following,  which  to  mu  is  a  very  great  wonder„  is  siiid  135 
by  the  Thebans  to  have  occurred  ;  that  the  Eurupian  Mys 
malting  the  circuit  of  all  the  oracles,  came  acconlingly  to  llie 
precinct  of  Apollo  Ptous:  (this  sacred  place  is  called  I'toum, 
It  belongs  to  tliL'  Theljan»,  and  lies  above  the  lake  Copais  to- 
wards the  mountain,  close  to  the  city  of  Acrtephia  :)  that  when 
this  man,  called  Mys,  [i.  e.  Moujre,]  went  to  the  temple,  three 
persons,  cho!$en  by  the  commonwealth,  accompaiued  him,  for  the 
puqxN^e  of  writing  down  wiiat  the  god  might  pronounce.  But 
that  forthwith  the  head  prophet  pronounced  in  a  barbarian 
tongue;  and  that  the  Thebans  who  had  followed  him  were 
seized  with  astonishment,  at  hearing  a  barbarian  tongue, 
instead  of  Greek,  nor  did  they  know  what  cxj^L-ditnt  to  have 
recourse  to,  in  the  present  circumstances;  but  that  the  Euru- 
pian Mys  took  from  them  the  tablet  they  had  brought,  and 
wrote  Jown  u|x>n  it  the  words  pronounced  by  the  prophet, 
declaring  that  lie  used  the  Carian  language.  Having  written 
down  the  answer,  he  departed*,  they  say,  for  llie&saly. 

Mardoniuti  having  read  the  answers  pronounced  accord-  13(i 
ingly  by  the  oracles,  next  sent,  as  an  aralwissailor  to  Athens, 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  a  Macetlonian  mail.  He 
selected  him  for  two  reasons;  first,  l)ecause  the  Persians  were 
allied  to  him ;  for  Bubares,  a  man  of  Persia,  ha*i  married 
Gvg;ea,  Alexander's  sister,  and  Amyntas's  dauglitcr,  from 
whom  was  bom  Amyntas  the  Asiatic,  who  took  his  name 
from  his  maternal  grandsire ;  to  this  latter  Alabanda,  a  Inrgi? 


WM  Ueduced  at  Olymma,  flot  by  cim- 
tatting  ihe  cQtrai)&  of  tlie  victim,  but 
by  obsorving  bow  ii  burnt  t  hence  it  has 
b««a  proposed  to  re^d  I^tv^wi  m  thif 
ptange  of  Herodotus.  That  «ucb  was 
llw  BMtoinf  of  the  historian  there  icemft 
to  be  UttU  doubt ;  but  it  is  Dot  so  cleur. 
liQwey«r.  thai  the  reading  is  bad.  See 
Schwcig.  Not. 
*  1  hftvf!  followed  Larch«r  and  Setiweig- 
tbe  verb  /mtrtittimi,  bowerer, 
VOL,   lU 


may,  1  ikink.be  taken  here,  m  in  is. 36, 
in  the  sense  of  perforrniag  the  duties  of 
^Jmf .  This  »ense  connects  the  oarra.- 
tive  belter  tban  tliat  which  I  have 
adopted.     Tronsiat, 

^  ««  }l  rvftftM^**  /H»  t*k§»T»  i7hu.  Se<e 
Matihiv»  Gr.  Urarotn.  p.  Si93,  or  lecL 

I  lij^trimt  JkrtSrrm  it  SttrmXi^t,  Set 
MatthUc,  (ir,  Gratnm.  p.  880,  or  pcei. 
578 ;  and  p.  »r»7 ,  or  sett.  669,  r. 


<aty  of  Phrygia,  was  ppesenled  by  the  Kiii|^,  the  re%^eoiies  q( 
which  he  received:  secondly,  Mardonius  sent  AlcxAodcr.  be- 
cause  he  understood  he  was  connected,  by  hospitality  and  mt- 
vice,  with  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner,  Mardonius  fanded 
he  should  certainly  bring  over  to  his  side  the  Atbenidim, 
understandinir  that  they  were  a  nation  botli  uiimerou:i  sod 
vaJiant  ;  and  lie  knew  that  it  was  they  principally,  who  had 
caused  (he  disasters  that  befell  the  Persians  by  sea.  If  tli« 
were  associated  to  him,  he  expected  that  he  should  eWf 
become  master  of  the  sea,  which  certainly  would  have  bea 
the  case ;  and  on  land,  he  fancied  he  should  be  far  supenor, 
and  in  this  manner,  he  inferred  that  liis  power  would  get  tk 
upjxT  liand  of  the  Greek.  Haply  also  the  oracles  adi-ikil 
hnn  to  it,  couiiRelhng  him  to  make  Athens  an  ally ;  and  aeoori 
ingly  it  might  be  in  obedience  to  them  that  he  sent. 
137  Oi  this  Alexander,  the  seventh  *  progenitor  was  Perdiccas,  «iio 
acquired  the  government  of  the  Macedoniojis  in  this  manner, 
ThrtH?  brotliers,  of  the  ancestors  of  Tcmenus,  fled  from  Arfipoi 
to  the  lUyrians,  Gauanes,  Aeropus,  and  Perdicciis;  pas&iitgam 
from  the  Illvrians  into  upper  Macedonia,  they  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Lcba?a ;  where  they  engaged  for  wages  in  the  king's 
service;  one  tending  the  horses,  another  the  khie,  and  & 
youngest  of  the  three,  Perdiccas,  keeping  the  lessor  «»Ctlr. 
In  olden  times  not  only  the  people,  but  even  the  men  «bo 
held  the  sovereign  power',  were  scant  of  money  ;  so  thjit  lift 
king^s  wife  herself  used  tu  cook  their  food  for  them.  \oi 
whenever  tlie  bread  of  the  young  hireling  Perdiccas  wa»  irt 
to  bake,  it  would  swell  to  double  its  first  size  *  ;  03  tilis  im 
uniformly  the  case,  she  spoke  of  it  to  her  husband  ;  whcQ  k 
had  heard,  it  presently  entered  his  mind,  that  it  was  a  mrrad^ 
and  pointed  to  something  of  importance;  calling  therefore 
the  hirelings  into  his  presence,  he  warned  them  to  withdrsv 
from  his  land;  they  however  declare<l,  that  they  were  entitled' 
to  receive  their  wages,  and  then  they  would  go  tlieir  wari; 
thereupon  the  king,  hearing  them  speak  about  wa^^^es,  and 
seeing  the  sun  dart  his  rays  down  the  chimney^  into  the  hous^ 


»  The  sixth,  according'  to  our  mode  of 
reckoaiag;  compare  cliAp.  t39*  Sec  a 
remarkable  itistaAcc  of  ttie  Greek  mode 
of  reckoning  up  ancestor»,  iii.  55.  and  ^^ 
217,  note  1,  of  the  first  volume  of  Uus 
work, 

3  tti  Tyf««»i3if ,  metonym.  fdr  tir^vn** 
Schweig.  Lex.  Herod. 

4  2f4rXfin«r  •  .  *  Xto^tu  jNIatthiie,  Gr> 
Gramm.  p,  478,  or  wet.  334,  and  rnore 
paiticularly  p  656.  of  sect.  45'2. 

^)«MU4i  Mm  wrsXc/Wrrif.     See  i!ttal* 


a07,  or  MecSS6; 


thia3»  Gr.  Gramm.  p 
see  likevrive,  id  the 
or  sect.  296, 

*»  This  passage  proves  that  tite 
>«}Mff  was  not  the  satno  \hxug  thu 
call  a  chimney.  The  hoit»e  ptob 
was  buill  like  tho&e  alii]  seen  in 
mountainous  aod  wild  pajtH  of  Arcai 
the  bouses  1  aOode  to  consist  o^ 
rotjm,  with  a  roof  in  tj>e  ahapc  id  x 
tnincaied  cotie,  p«r/iiirat«d  at  £r  icp, 
the  fire  is  kindled    immediaCflt>   b^tnt 


I 


I,  like  one  distracted  in  nnnd  l>y  heaven,  "  This  i\o  I  give 
you,  frtting  wages  for  you;^  pointing  to  the  sun-shine. 
Accordingly  Gauanes  and  Aeropus,  the  two  elders,  were 
struck  with  astonishment  w]ien  they  heard  this;  but  the 
youngeft,  who  happened  to  have  a  knife,  said,  '*  We  accept, 
•*  O  king,  thy  boon ;"  and  so  saying,  traced  with  his  knife 
the  outh'ne  of  the  ftun-shine  on  the  floor  of  the  house  ;  having 
so  dune,  and  tlirice  received  the  sun^s  rays  in  his  bosom,  he  him- 
self iook  his  departure,  and  was  foUoweu  by  his  two  brothers.^ 
Accordingly,  inese  three  brothers  went  their  ways ;  mean-  138 
while  some  one  of  the  king's  assessors  pointed  out  to  him 
what  the  youth  had  done,  and  that  the  youngest  of  them  had 
with  some  des^ign  accepted  the  profler ;  the  king  hearing  this, 
fUid  fillet!  with  wrath,  despatched  after  them  some  horsemen 
to  put  them  to  death  ;  now  in  that  country  there  is  a  river, 
to  which  the  descendants  of  those  tliree  men  from  Argos  offer 
up  satTifice ;  this  river,  as  soon  as  the  sons  of  Temenus  had 
^t  over,  swelled  to  such  a  height,  that  the  horseuien  were  not 
able  to  cross  it.  Arriving  in  another  quarter  of  Macedonia, 
they  settled  near  the  gardens,  said  to  be  those  of  Midas,  the 
son  of  Gordius;  in  which  spring  up  wild  roses,  each  with 
sixty  flower-leaves',  and  in  perfume  surpassing  the  other  sorts: 
it  was  likewise  in  these  gardens  that  Silcnus  was  taken,  as  it 
is  reported  by  the  Macedonians:  above  the  gardens  is  a 
tnountain,  Bemiiu^  its  name,  impassable  by  reason  of  the 
iricleniency  of  the  air.  Sallying  from  hence,  when  they  had 
obtaintxl  possession  of  that  territory,  they  subdued  the  rest  of 
Macc<lonia  likewise. — From  this  Perdiccas,  accordingly,  Alex-  139 
under  was  sprung  in  this  line:  Alexander  was  Si>n  of  Aniyntas; 
Amyntas  of  Alcetas;  Alcetas's  father  was  Aeropus;  whose 
father  was  Philip;  Philip  had  for  father  Arganis;  and  this 
lost  had  for  fatner  IVniiccas,  who  obtninccl  the  sovereign 
power :  such  therefore  was  the  race  from  which  sprung  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Amyntus. 

When  *,  despatcheti  by  Mardonius,  Alexander  arrived  at  1 40 


the  hole,  and  the  inmatti  K|tt«t  in  & 
ct/de  rountt  ibe  embrn;  tbroush  tbif 
opeiiinx  ibr  sun,  no  doubtt  would  MICM- 
Uiiicn  dart  lii»  ray*  «»  tUe  floor.    TWiul. 

^  I  hut  i»  to  Mtv,  double  roMft.  Thott 
tMTtuuful  omsuneou  of  our  gUfduM  Mem 
lo  have  becQ  a^lmubi  uoknutva  lo  lUe 
ftQcic&li.  The  ooly  rc»e  ft^pj^nt  vulli 
ihcm  W4i  ftfjily  tlie  trnnw  i:  m 

o«r    hrd^«s,   hvivioi;    five    i  ^; 

.lad  iutli-ed  ilif  double  vanmo  .nr  '-»cn 
now  irery  icarce  in  the  cattcto  rouulriri^ 


I  have  no  doubt  that  Larcher  ha*  inn%* 
laled  pii^^  v*^rv  properly  hy  pciald*, 
but  1  did  nat  tKiiik  it  ngUt  la  use  a 
boUtiical  term  in  the  test  Some  of  our 
nrta  Toeea  have  three  hundred  peiada. 

B  lliis  noble  portion   of  anctent  elo- 

ijucDce  has  been  inserted  by  Mr»  3Iit- 
brd,  in  his  ffitiory  of  <  1.  ii. 

p,  2(>fl— 212,  of  the  >  It 

would  have  been  very  l  ic  to 

dvail  mysclfof  Mr.Mitfoi.l     i    .:    Liiion. 


^^  TMKY  MAY  THEMSELVES  CHOOSE,  AND   ABlDl 

"  owTi  laws;    finally,  should  they    CONi 

"  WITH    ME,  BUILD    UP    AGAIN    ALL    THEIR    Tl 

*t  HAVE  FiBED.     These  orders  having  arHved,] 
"  obey  I  unless  you   yourselves  become   an   o\ 
"  this  t!o  I  say  to  you  from  myself:  wherefc 
**  continue  to  levy  war  against  the  King  ?    ni 
**  conquer  him,  nor  will  you  be  able  to  resist' 
**  ever:  surely  you  have  seen  the  multitude  of  j 
*^  and  their  cfeecls;  you  must  have  heard  of 
'*  now  with  me ;  so  that  granting  you  sui 
"  us,  (of  which,  however,  you^4:^nnot  cherish 
**  if  )^ou  be  wise,)  still  will  oflier  forces  yet 

.    **  by  far  succeed.     Resolve  not,  therefore^  pb 
"  on  o  level  with  the  King,  to  be  deprived 
*'  ever  to  run  the  danger  of  hfc*.    TVlake  i>eao 
'**  never  can  a  fairer  opportunity  be  afforued 
**  an  honourable  peace,  now  that  the  King'  bii 
•*  thereto;    be  free,  and   make   with  us  a  coi 

2  "  fraud  and  of  deceit.  These  words  Marcioi 

**  me,  Athenians,  to  say  to  you*     On  my  owi^ 
"  say  nothing  of  the  kuidness  T  feel  towards    " 
**  not  now  the  first  time  you  have  proof  of  tli 
"  wise  join  my  intreaties  that  you  may  hearken 
"  for  I  clearly  see  you  will  not  be  capable  of 
*'  with  Xerxes;    iudeed  had  I  seen   that   po^ 
'*  you,  never  would  I  have  come  with  such  a  pi 
"  the  King's  might  is  more  than  man*s,  and  hij 
*'  ing  long.     Therefore,  unless  forthwith    yoi 
"now   that  the    Persians  arc  willing  to   vou< 


■  ai  w      ni 
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**  advontujicouft,  I  tremble  for  your  lot,  you  who  of  all  the 
"  confederates  arc  situated  in  the  very  rub  of  danger,  who 
**  will  ever  be  the  only  nation  dentroyed,  since  you  hold  a 
**  land  of  all  others  exposed  to  the  fury  of  l.>oth  pitrties. 
"  Once  more  I  beseech  you  to  hearken  to  Mardonius ;  for  it  is 
'*  a  high  hunour  to  you,  that  he,  the  great  Kikc,  forgiving 
**  the  offences  of  you  alone  among  the  Greeks^  is  willing  to  be 
**  yourfriend."^^ — So  spoke  Alexander.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  141 
understanding  that  Alexander  was  arrived  at  Athens,  with 
the  intention  of  |>crsuading  the  Athenians  to  an  alliance  with 
the  barbarian,  and  calling  to  mind  the  oracles,  that  it  was 
fated  they  themselves,  together  with  the  rest  of  tlie  Dorians, 
ahould  be  driven  out  of  the  l*elo{x>nnesus  by  the  Medes  and 
Athenians,  were  exceedingly  aliu*mcd  lest  the  Athenians  should 
make  alliance  with  the  Persian ;  they  therefore  resolved  inn 
mediately  to  send  ambassadors ;  and  it  so  happened  tliat  the 
introduction  of  Alexander  before  the  senate  and  that  of  the 
Ambassadors  took  place  at  the  same  time.  For  the  Athenians 
had  delayed  and  put  off  the  audience,  well  knowing  thai 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  hear  of  the  arrival  of  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  part  of  the  King  to  treat  of  an  alliance,  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  understood  wnat  had  happened,  they  would 
with  all  speed  send  ambassadors  likewise.  The  Athenians 
therefore  contrived  purposedly,  in  order  they  might  make 
known  their  opinion  to  the  Lacedaemonians. — When  Alexan-  I4JJ 
der  had  ceased  speaking,  the  ambassadors  from  Sparta  rose 
and  spoke :  "  The  Lacedaemonians  have  sent  us  to  intreat 
**  you  to  adopt  no  new  measure  in  respect  of  Greece*,  nor  to 
**  lidmit  terms  from  the  barbarian ;  for  that  were  neither  lust 
*•  nor  honourable  even  on  the  parts  of  any  of  the  Greeks,  out 
*•  least  of  all  on  yours ;  and  this  for  many  reasons ;  for  you  it 
••  is  that  have  kuidled  this  war,  without  our  consent,  and  tlie 
**  struggle  was  at  first  for  your  country  *,  whereas  now  it 
'*  extends  to  the  whole  of  Greece.  That,  besides  all  this,  the 
"  Athenians^  should  be  the  cause  of  thraldom  to  the  Greeks, 
**  were  indeed  not  to  be  borne ;  you  who  always  and  from  of 


*  Tbftt  ii  to  sav.  "  ootliiDjS  to  Uiepre« 
jutiicc  of  Grt?ece. '  Couceraing  ibe  ronn 
^•ikif  rt  puin^*,  see  j»,  8,  note  5,  of 
thi»  irttlurtte. 

i  I  follow  SchweighieuMT's  re«diog, 
ifX''*  ^^^  **^'  '^X^*>  ^  ^^  frequent  in 
llcrodotux.  I  therefore  construe,  •«]  i 
iyiff  iyi*tr«  (hct'^  ^X*'  *^*  '*'  ifti^ 
rini  (yi«>  Mi".  Gai^foid  prcscrvt?*  the 
olu  KUtiling,  •^;^i;i/ar:cordmg  to  vniiich 
the  tnodl&tjufl  «viJI  be.  "  ibe  coQl«ait  wax 


fof  your  power,"  &c.  but  »ucb  «n  ««• 
prestion  in  the  mouths  of  SpaLrtaof, 
whole  tbir^t  of  uolverfral  power  is  well 
known. keeni£ rather e>,traoiiltDary.  Tra*u 
^'1  follow  Reiskius's  conjecture^  Anv 
Ttmn  ■LWiwt,  &c.  Those  who  obiti- 
naiely  ndlipre  to  the  rej»*linp.  ixxatt  rt 
««^arr  •WfTart,  ought  in  all  faitne^  in 
tJHvoioine  lrmittt«tioii  that  raiuhi  M|U3r<; 
V,  iih  the  rules  «f  gftnuaai .     Ttwmliit . 
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"•^  old  have  been  known  to  assert  the  freedom  of  many 
**  We  give  pity  to  your  calaniitiesj  that  olready  for  tivo  rtm 
**  you  have  been  deprived  of  your  crops,  and    that  alrcadfj 
**  vou  have  remained  houseless  so  long  a  time;  in  compcDSiicin' 
**  whereof,  the  Laceda?monians,  and  the  confederates,  promw 
**  you  to  support  your  wives,  and  such  portions  of  your  famh 
"  lies  as  are  not  of  avail  for  war'',  ana,  that,  during  nil  ik 
'*  time  this  contest  may  last.    Let  not  Alexander  the  Mjiaiio. 
**  nian  prevail  upon  you,  setting  off*  as  he  does  the  pi 
**  of  Mardoniua;  for  that  he  should  act  thus  is  natural 
**  tyrant  that  he  is,  he  c^spouses  a  tyrant's  cause ;  but  in 
**  it  were  not  natural;  you,  who  know  that   in  the  bar) 
144J  '*  there  is  neither  faith  nor  truth.** — The  Athenians  madellif' 
following  reply  to  Alexander;  "  We  ourselves  are  aware, « 
"  least  of  this,  that  the  power  of  the  Medes  is  far  above  onn; 
**  hence  it  was  not  neetlful  to  vaunt "  that  to  us ;  but  Dei»<j^ 
'*  tlieless,  striving  in  frccdom^s  cause,  we  will   withstand 
**  what  manner  we  can  :  do  thou  forheai*  to   persuade  Uf 
**  frame  alliance  with  the  barbarian,  for  we  win   never 
*'  Now  carry  back  t(j  Mardonius,  that  the  Athenians  say, 
"  long  as  the  sun  shall  hold  the  same  course  by  which  lit  DC 
"  atlvanees,  never  will  we  join  in  alliance  with  Xerxes;  Iw! 
"  we  will  face  and  withstand  him,  putting  our  trust  in 
**  gods  that  fight  for  us;  and  in  our  heroes,  whose  dweflii 
**  and  images,  he,  holding  them  at  nought,  has  eonsumctl 
**  fire.     For  thyself,  henceforth,  ap|>car  not  before  the  Al 
**  nians,  the  bearer  of  such  proposals ^:  nor   fondly  thinknif" 
**  to  do  us  service,  in'ge  us  to  wicked  deeds  ;    for   we  wuuU 
•'  not  thou  slmuktcst   suffer  ungrateful    treatment    from  \h 
"  Atlieiiians,  thou  to  whom  our  nation  is  bound  by  the  6c»! 
"  hospitality  and  of  friendship.'"     Such  was  the  answer  ll 
matle  to  Alexander:    to  the  ambassadors  from    Siiarta, 
replied  in  these  words :   "  That  the  Lacedaemonians  sh< 


T  Conecrniiig  the  meaniag  of  timirmt, 
see  p.  235,  note  9,  of  this  volume,  rs 
iXf*'"^  •/nirUrf  l;^ifi.t*m  for  m  aj^gnrrM 
tUirau,  so  in  i.  i'20,  rik  rit  aru^M-wf 
li;^<^fM  for  «>•  iwtifAnt,  See  hkcwi&e 
Matthia*«  Gf.  Gramtn.  p.  644,  or  sect. 
442.  4. 

e8€e  p.  131,  nole  6,  of  this  volume. 
1  hav«  foltoweil  Schneider's  interpreta- 
tion, which  I  Uitnk  is  moie  nccordaat  to 
the  coi^iext  than  "smoolhiog  over." 

I'  «»n}/(m  Hignifios  efftro,  a-mjiiijicn  era" 
turttf.  Lartrhcr  quot^  the  fbllowtng  from 
Din  ClKysosl.  »«)  ^h*  In  ^i^u  vi  ^(liyiut 
TMurm  Ur*,  tii^  i  Xay^f  au^i  ifuh^u 
^td^a^t  I  "sec  you  not  things  aic  so  in 


their  aaturep  and  iHat  my  vpmd^  te 
not  exaggerate  them  r*   LorrW. 

i  M.  Miot  traiulates^  *•  Pour  fouk 
apret  nous  avoir  porte  de  tellei  vr^ 
positioiu,  ne  reparai&sez  point  fc» 
Alht'nes."  Sunjly  M.  Miot  cmiW  ^ 
have  iea<l  chap.  44,  of  the  foUoi — 
hook.  1  am  too  w^ell  tiwar«  o(  ilill 
perfections  of  my  own  woik  to  v«l^ 
the  desire  of  exhibiting  the  dcir^ 
othens;  hut  M.  ftliot  is  sn  fond  ofC- 
tM'kinghindrcettMtfi  predccesus^^r.  I.arrte, 
and  that  in  »iich  a  strain  of  iiapeitrw* 
vanity,  rhnt  he  is  d•;^seivtQg  of  no  lOCTCt. 
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\**  drefld  lest  wc  should  make  alliance  with  the  barbarian, 
**  was  in  truth  accordant  to  the  nature  of  man;  &titl  was  it 
*^  disgraceful,  tliat,  knowing  as  you  do  the  mind  of  the  Athe- 
nians, you  should  have  harboured  such  a  fear :  for  no  where 
^*  in  the  world  i^  there  so  much  gold,  nor  is  there  land  so  pre- 
^  eminent  in  beauty  and  in  value,  that  we  should  be  tempted 
^*  to  receive,  and  holding  with  the  Medes,  tleliver  Greece  to 
bondage.  Many  and  great  arc  the  motives  that  forbid  *  us 
so  to  do,  even  if  we  would  :  first  and  most  important,  the 
**  images  of  the  gotls  and  their  dwellings,  burnt  and  swept 
^*  down  ;  tliese  we  needs  must  avenge  to  our  utmost,  rather 
[**  than  make  terms  with  him  tliat  has  wrought  such  deeds. 
Again,  the  Grecian  race,  our  kin  in  blood  and  speech,  our 
**  common  dedications  to  the  gods,  our  sacrifices,  our  cognate 
[*  manners ;  that  the  Athenians  should  bectmie  betrayers  of 
'  lil£«e,  were  wicked  indeed.  Know  this  tlierefore,  if  before 
you  knew  it  not,  so  long  as  one  of  the  Athenians  shall 
[**  remain  alive,  never  will  we  receive  terms  at  the  hands  of 
*•  Xerxes.  Albeit  we  admire  your  attentive  forethought  for 
our  comforts,  that  without  houses^  without  means  as  wc 
**  i»ow  are,  you  look  forward  and  arc  willing  to  support  our 
families :  you  have  fulfilled  the  dictates  of  benevolence ; 
we  however  will  abide  as  we  are,  nor  trouble  you.  Now, 
^^  matters  standing  as  they  do',  send  with  all  speed  your 
^*  trcHips  ;  for,  as  we  presume,  the  barbarian  will  not  tarry  any 
[**  length  of  time  to  march  his  army  into  our  territories,  but 
'*  when  he  shall  hear  our  answer,  that  we  will  do  nothing  of 
what  he  beseeches  us  to,  forthwith  he  will  fall  upon  us. 
Ere  therefore  he  reach  the  Attic  land,  it  behoves  us  to  give 
him  the  meeting  in  Boeotia.'^  The  Athenians  having  made 
the  above  reply,  tlie  ambassadors  departed  for  Sparta. 


«B««  Mauhiir,  Gr.  Grainm.  p.  80i.    or  secL  566,  .S.  »v 
•ert.  633.  oU.  9.  I,  y/tmrtif). 

^8r«  Mauhi«.  Gr.  Grarom.  |>.  0?3, 
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CALLIOPE. 

MARDONTUS,  as  soon  as  Alexander,  having  returned,  1 
made  known  the  answer  from  tlie  Athenians,  advanced  out 
of  Tliessaly,  and  marched  his  troopa  rapidly  against  Alliens, 
Wheresoever  he  passed,  he  pressed  the  natives  into  hia  aorvice'. 
The  leaders  of  Thessaly  rej^entcd*  them  not  of  what  had 
previously  been  done,  and  urged  the  Persian  onwardft  still 
more  earnestly  than  heretofore ;  Thorax  of  Larissa'  not  only 
had  joined  the  escort  of  Xerxes  in  his  flight,  but  at  this  period 
likewise  ofx^nly  let  Mardonius  loose  on  Greece. — When  the  2 
army,  on  its  march,  was  arrived  among  the  Boeotians,  the 
Tbebans  sought  to  retain*  Maj'donius^  and  admonished  him, 
saying,  that  to  ere  was  no  place  better  6  tied  for  an  encampmenf 
than  that  country  ;  they  endeavoured  likewise  to  dissuaae  him 
from  marching  fcrwardfs,  and  to  prevail*  upon  him  to  take  up 
that  station,  and  contrive  so  as  he  might  retluce  the  whole  of 
Greece  without  a  battle ;  **  For  that  it  would  be  difficult  *  for 
'*  all  mankind  to  subtlue  by  force  the  Greeks,  if,  as  thev  had 
"done  before'',  they  held  together*.     Whereas,''  they  con- 


i  The  Gtttk  ttiyt  only  "  he  took  tboi* 
•f  4w  piMcs  where  be  paned ;"  but 
IIm  tamt  b«  vttdentood  only  of  ibe  mea 
eiMbto  e#  bearing  «nsfi.   Ijirthfr, 

*  See  Mstlhiv,  Or,  Gramm,  p.  466, 

traeei,a26.  ofw.  2. 

*  See  ut.  67,  and  vii.  6. 

4  LArrh«r  directs  ibe  reader's  attco* 
tion  to  tke  force  of  the  imperfect  m^v- 
xAft^m»n,  "  Lbey  eodeaToared,  attempted 
to."  Alc. 

^  ie«  Mattfaia,  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  804. 
or  sect  534. 
VOL.  1I» 


^  ^^sAie-i^  Ma(iht»«  Gr*  Gramm.  p. 
644,  or  *ect.  443,  I. 

7  iSfrtf  mmi  v«f«r  rmirm  iyt*itf%t*, 
"wbo^  aa  tber  alJ  knew,  had  held  to- 
fether  before. '  11ie  foiui  rmWk  yt- 
mft^yw  U  equivalent  to  ifu^MMt,  Scbir. 
Lex.  Ilerod, 

0  There  are  two  osodea  of  conatming 
this  paaaage*  1<  The  verb  w%ftyiH0§m 
is  luppoaed  to  be  takea  in  iha  tense  of 
«#««>.  Plutarch  mm  Ibe  irord  tn  that 
sense,  and  the  mmt  aoc«pta(ion  ts  fre< 
qiQetilly  giTen  to  e-i^Mi*,  ai  in  Apotlon. 

2(1 
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CALLIOPE      IX.  S-^. 


tmued,  *■  if  thou  wilt  do  what  we  advise,  tbou  wilt  obtai 
**  without  labour  a  knowledge  of  all  their  projects.  S«al 
*'  money  to  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  cities,  and  by  « 
"doing  thou  wilt  distract  Greece;  and  then  thou  marc* 
**  easily  subdue  those  who  hold  not  with    thee,  by  the  tsoA^ 

3  "  ance  of  the  atlverse  party.'" — Such  were  the  counsels  tbci 

fave  ;  hut  Mardonius  heetfetl  not;  on  the  contrary ,  a  >f  r  ti.r 
c»irc  possessed  him  of  taking  Athens  a  second  time  ;  induor. 
Cartly  l)y  a  foolisli  presumption,  partly  by  the  hope  of  m  • 
nown  to  the  King,  who  was  at  Sardis,  that  he  was  in  y 
sion  of  Athens,  by  means  of  fire  signals®  over  the  i- 
However,  neither  did  he,  when  he  came  this  time  into  A.i,  . 
nieLt  with  the  Athenians,  but  was  informed  that  the  niainr' 
of  the  inhabitants  were  at  Salaniis,  and  aboard  the  ship-    - 
he  captured  the  deserted  city :  now  the  storming  of  tlic  n! 
under  the  King  to4)k  place  ten  months  previous  to  this  s-i^*'.' 
iiivasiun  by  Mardonius'. 

4  When  Mardonius  was  at  Athens,  he  sent  over  to  Salanik 
Mury chides,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Hellespont,  carrying 
same  projwjsals  which  Alexander  the  Maceaouian  had  broii 
t(»  the  Athenians.  He  sent  a  second  time  to  offer  tho»e 
because,  rdthougli  he  was  previously  aware'  of  the  unfri< 
feelings  of  the  Athenians^  towards  himself,  he  hoped,  tim 
seeing  the  whole  Attic  land  was  a  prey  to  arms,  and  alitsdj 
subjected  to  his  |iower>  they  would  remit  their  mad  obstin•(ry^ 
Such  were  the  motives  that  induced  him  to   send  Murychi«l 

5  to  Satamis. — The  messenger  arriving  before  the  council,  stalJ 
what  he  had  to  gay  from  the  part  of  Mardonius  ;  thercup* 
Ly tides,  one  of  the  senators,  moved,  that  **  lie  thougbi  ii 


3.  40B;  iiXn  x*i^^  ttt^iufu.  I  h^ve 
s«lectc%l  this  interpretation  as  the  mo«t 
manageable  in  En^^lisli.  2.  trt^ymtimt 
is  taken  m  its  usual  sense  of  "  to  survive, 
to  escape,"  and  the  traaslalioa  in  that 
case  is,  "  If  the  Greeks,  as  they  had 
doDc  before,  held  together,  it  would  be 
difficult,,  eveti  for  all  mankitMl  together, 
to  escape  with  life,  were  they  to  attack 
Ihcm  by  force/'  If  thi«  translation  is 
3d(<pl:ed,*EXA,it»r  ^f^«»i*»r«r  mu^t  be 
taken  as  an  accusative  ab«oiutc,  con- 
cerning which  see  Matthtc.  Gr.  Graram. 
p.  86) ,  or  Bect«  562,  3.     Translate 

9  This  son  of  telegraphic  coiDcauni- 
cation  was  performed  thus:  loect  t^tre 
placed  at  certain  dt»lance&:  the  6rst 
who  saw  any  thing  gave  notice  of  it, 
by  holding  up  a  number  of  li^bled 
lorrbes,  Jiccorain^  to  a  plan  previously 


arranged.  Th«  aecood  then  lifted  ip  ■ 
many  as  be  had  seea ;  and  m  aa 
LatchiT,  It  can  hardly  be  miiMiij" 
refer  the  reader  to  <.£acliyl.  Agm^sR* 

t  Literally,  •*  th«  taking  by  tlM  Kilt 
was  the  tenth  month  to  the  ■eooaia- 
pedition  by  Mardonius/*  E.ytsj  toh 
knows  that  vr«-i^ar«f  is  for  Zt%nm;  ^ 
every  body  perba|>a  does  ool  kaow  t« 
ifm|#r  is  the  correlative  of  m^h%^  <^ 
ptesscd  or  understood,  fr^Mf^M  istt^ 
of  tbe  fim  two,  and  its  tunili*"' 
ZrrtfH    sis^fiei    the    secood    ef  tm 


l^' 


dc  Differ*  voc,  t»r,    i^rchtr. 

-  w^ix*"'  «q«"vaJeiit  t«  w^$^9fm  txm> 
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*'  would  be  well  to  receive  the  proposal  which  Murycliides 
••  had  brought  them,  and  report  it  to  the  commons,  Tliis 
accordingly  was  the  opinion  Lycides  laid  before  the  assembly ^ 
whether  that  he  had  received  money  from  Murdonius,  or  that 
such  was  in  fact  his  way  of  thinking.  But  the  Athenians^ 
forthwith,  highly  indignant^  (both  tnose  belonging  to  the 
council,  and  those  outside^  when  they  heard  of  it,)  surrounded 
Lycides,  and  stoned  him  to  death  ;  they  however  sent  back 
Murvchides  the  Hellefipontine  harmless.  In  consequence  of 
the  hubbub  in  Salami:^,  concerning  Lycides,  the  Athenian 
women  ^  got  an  inkling  of  what  liaa  taken  place ;  one  woman 
therefore  cheering  and  pressing  the  other,  they  proceede<l  of 
their  own  accord  to  the  house  of  Lycides,  and  stont'd  to 
death  *  both  his  wife  and  his  children. — The  Athenians  had  6 
crossed  over  to  Salamis  by  the  following  reason.  So  long  as 
they  were  in  expectation  of  an  army  coming  from  Pelopon- 
nesus to  reinforce  them,  they  remained  in  Attica  ;  but  as  the 
Peloponnesians  continued  to  act  with  over  much  tardiness  and 
indolence*,  although  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  already  in 
Bceotia  on  the  advance,  they  accordingly  at  last  transported  all 
their  eiFects  out  of  the  country,  and  passed  over  themselves  into 
SaJamis.  They  likewise  despatched  ambassadors  to  Lacedfe- 
mon,  partly  to  rebuke  the  Lacedaemonians,  because  they  had 
permitted  the  barbaiian  to  make  an  inroad  on  Attica,  and  had 
not  marched  with  them  to  oppose  him  in  Bceotia ;  partly  also 
to  put  them  in  mind  of  what  the  Persian  had  promised  to 
give  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  go  over  to  him,  and  to 
forewarn  them,  that  unless  they  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians,  they  themselves  would  find  some  expedient  for 
relief — For,  at  this  period,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  busy  in  7 
celebrating  a  festival,  as  it  was  the  Hyacinthia  with  them ; 
iind  they  held  it  of  indispensable  importance  to  attend  to  the 
service  of  the  god  ;  in  trie  mean  time,  they  were  busted  in 
raising  their  wall  at  the  Isthmus,  and  already  it  was  provided 
with  breastworks. 

When  the  ambassadors  from  the  Athenians  were  arrived 
at  Lacedaemon,  bringing  with  them  deputies  from  Megara 
and  Platai^a,  they  went  before  the  ephori,  and  s|)oke  these 
words:  "  The  Athenians  have  sent  us,  saying,  that  the  King  i 
"  of  the  Medes  not  only  gives  us  back  our  land,  but  is  de- 
sirous of  having  us  for  his  allies  on  a  fair  and  equal  footing. 


4i 


3  «J  ytnttlmtt  r«*  'AhmUt$.    CoDcexti<  Matlhift.  Gr.  Gramm.  p.  917,  or  wet. 

inf  llitu  circumlmrulioQ*  tOQ  p>  133,  note  &94j  2. 
i.  of  iliiK  voliimf .  ^See  Muthic,  Gr.  Gntmtn.  p.  661. 

*  mmtk  ftlf  tkutrm* .  ^  ,  Mr*  }i    See  or  sect.  457, 2. 
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*'  ivithout  craft  or  deceit :  he  U  likewise  willing  to  give  u>  k^ 
*'  sides  our  own  land,  whatever  other  we  may  ourselres  elect 
*'  We  however,  re%'ering  Jove  Hellenius,  [i.  e.  pfx>tectnr  rf 
"  Greece,]  and  holding  it  indignant  to  betray  Gret?ce,  have  not 
**  assented,  but  refused,  maltreated  and  betrayed  though  n 
**  were  by  the  Greeks,  and  convinced  though  we  were  tnit  rt 
"  woidd  be  more  gainful  to  treat  than  ta  war  with  the  Pcrsao; 
•*  nor  indeed  would  we  faln^  treat  with  him.  Thus  sinctrth 
"  and  honestly  do  we,  as  far  as  depends  on  us,  contribute  lodn 
a  *'  common  cause  of  the  Greeks.  Whereas  you,  who  ere»hik 
"  were  seized  with  such  dread  lest  we  might  hearken  to  tk 
**  Persian,  now  that  you  have  clearly  learnt  our  mind,  thu 
*'  we  will  never  betray  Greece,  and  that  the  wall  jo"  Iwn 
*^  drawn  athwart  the  Isthmus  is  near  its  completion,  you  » 
^'  longer  hold  any  account  of  the  Athenians.  Although  m 
*'  had  agreetl  with  ua  to  give  the  meeting  in  B<£oda  to  (ta 
**  Persian  *,  you  have  betrayed  us,  and  looked  on  while  lk 
"'  barbarian  was  making  his  inroad  into  Attica.  For  lint 
""  has  taken  place,  the  Athenians  therefore  rebuke  you,fbrf« 
**  have  not  acted  as  you  ought ;  but  now  they  exhort  WttH 
'^  Bend  us  troops  with  all  despatch,  so  that  we  may  receive  At 
^*  barbarian  in  Attica;  for  since  we  have  missed  him  id  BoDodii 
**  the  fittest  place,  at  least  in  our  land,  to  give  him  battle** 

8  **  the  Thrlasian  plain/* — When  the  ephori,  therefore,  W 
heard  this  message,  they  put  off  answering  till  the  memoir; 
on  the  morrow,  till  the  next  day,  and  this  tney  did  even  for  Ni 
days,  putting  them  off  from  nay  to  day.  In  the  mecnwUi 
they  continued  to  raise  the  wail  on  the  Isthmus,  all  the  Fei^ 
ponncsians  woi*king  at  it  with  great  earnestness  ;  and  !»» 
their  labour  was  near  an  end.  I  can  give  no  reason  wberefiiCi 
on  the  arrival  of  Alexanderi  the  Macedonian,  at  Atlieii8,fhi 
Lacedaemonians  had  been  so  eager  that  the  Athenians  sboold 
not  join  the  Mede,  while  at  the  present  period  they  took  » 
aooaunt  of  them,  unless,  at  least,  it  be  that  the  Isthmus  w« 
now  crossed  with  a  wall,  and  tl\ej  fancied  they  had  no  kogff 
any  need  of  the  Athenians ;  whereas,  when  Alexander  urtfd 
in  Attica,  the  wall  was  not  yet  complete,  although  thev  wsti 
working  at  it,  being  greatly  in  dread  of  the  Persians. 

9  At  last,  however,  an  answer  and  troops  from  Sparta  wcrtwai 
by  the  following  means  ^     The  eve  of  the  last  ccmvocatSoft  tbit 


7  U/fTif  ilMUt  S«e  Maitliiir,  Gr. 
Gramm.  p.  826>  or  sect.  S4<$, 

«  Gail  ImnftlatM  tti«  wordi  r^t  ni^rnf 
A*tt4ifft^m.  *'t<n  oblige  (he  PerMao  to 
give  w  baiUe/'  bccaiue  ihii  verb,  with 
an  accusative  is  an  aQomaloii»  flmcturt. 


See  Scbwcig.  Not- 

Matthiit,  Gf.  Grawu  jk  798.  orwmk  $XL 
1  Construction  :  (  mmTm}  e|JU#  ft.  «^ 

T0f  T£9m^*»r^%mf, 
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was  to  be  held  on  the  subject,  ChUaus,  a  native  of  Tegea^  of  ail 
the  strangers  at  Laccdaptiion  he  who  had  the  greatest  influence, 
iras  informed  by  the  ephori  of  the  whole  discourse  which,  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  the  Athenians  had  spoken;  Chilaus  hav- 
ing  heard  all,  &aid  in  consequence  to  them,  "  Ephori,  matters 
*'  «tand  thus;  if  the  Athenians  are  not  united  with  us,  but 
"  inleagued  with  the  barbarian,  albeit  a  ».trong  wail  has  been 
•*  thrown  across  the  Isthmus,  wide  gates  are  still  o|>eu  for  the 
**  Persian  into  Peloponnesus.  Attend  therefore  to  their  re- 
**  quest,  before  the  Athenians  come  to  some  other  resolution, 
**  which  may  bring  harm  on  Greece.^ — Such  was  the  counsel  10 
he  gave  to  tliem ;  and  the  ephori,  having  taken  the  observa- 
tion into  consideration,  immediately,  without  communicating 
any  thing  to  the  aralmssadors  that  had  come  from  the  towns, 
and  while  it  was  yet  night,  sent  away  five  thousand  Spartans, 
assigning  seven  Helots  to  each,  and  entrusting  the  cumnmnd 
of  the  expedition  to  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus.  The 
i-ommand  did  in  reality  belong  to  Plistarchus,  the  son  of 
Lei)nidas;  but  he  was  yet  a  cnild,  and  Pausanias  was  his 
guardiim  and  cousin;  since  Cleombrotus*,  father  to  Pausa- 
nias, and  son  to  Aiiaxandrides,  was  no  longer  in  existence, 
for  he  had  departed  Ufe  a  short  time  after  he  had  brought 
back  frxmi  the  Isthmus  the  troops  who  had  built  the  wall. 
Cleombrotus  had  brought  the  army  back  from  the  Isthmus 
by  the  following  reason;  as  he  was  sacrificing  agakul  the 
Persian,  the  sun  was  darkened  in  the  sky^.  Pausaniaa  «sao* 
dated  to  himself  Eurynactes,  the  son  cf  Dorieus  \  a  member 
of  the  same  house*     Accordingly  the  forces  under  Pausanias 


^  Had  Cleombrotus  been  alive.  h« 
would  huDC  b««a  by  right  the  guardian 
of  hU  brother's  mii  Flistaxchus;  for 
Cleombroius  vrai  brother  to  Leooidas, 
who  fell  at  Tbenoopjla ;  ue  viii.  71. 

3  Suppdaof  tb6  «cKpM  here  men- 
tioned  lo  have  takeo  place  cotne  whea 
ab<hit  the  battle  of  Salaaais,  it  would 
appear  that  the  fotlowtng  was  the  motive 
of  l-tcombrri^uii'g  coaduct.  lit  was  bu' 
Kied  with  bis  tnco  at  the  wall  of  the 
ItlhiBaa  i  regaxdiD^  the  eel ipw  as  a  fatal 
omoi  to  Ihe  Persiati».  and  seeing  that 
Hity  iMid  kwt  the  balde  of  Saltroit,  he 
ttd  hift  troopa  home:  and  ae^ordingly 
the  wall  remaiDed  unfinisbed  iinli)  tm 
tBeond  expedition,  that  of  Mardoaim. 
Ste  SrhweijBi;.  Not,  Larcher  says  thai 
eclipse    took  plac«   on   ihc  2d  of 

jM^er^  479  A.C  whieh  wa«  posterior 

the  bittk  of  Platea,  and  that  Hero- 
dotu*  here  placet  It  bj  mistake  before. 


Every  body  seems  to  lake  it  for  granted 
that  Herodotus  alludes  in  this  passage 
to  an  edips«  of  the  sun;  but  1  see  oo 
reason  why  the  eipra«io&f  should  be 
tales  as  applicable  only  to  dial  kind  of 
obscuration  :  when  UerodttM  is  ipeiik- 
tog  of  such  a  pba?nomeooii«  bt  usea  miadl 
stronger  terms;  and  we  aJI  know  that 
if  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  had  happened 
alKtut  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
or  that  of  PlatJM»  or  any  other  of  the 
glorious  contests  between  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  our  histonan  was  not  of 
a  dumeter  to  datntss  it  in  two  or  three 
words.  I  have  given  a  literal  Irans- 
lation;  and  those  who  choose  to  huol 
for  an  eclipse,  to  answar  their  pnrpoM 
and  the  historian's,  are  very  weleonw. 

*  Dorieus,  son  of  the  linii  wife  ol 
Anastiidridce.  kinf  ofLaredvnion.  Sec 
T,  4*,  seq-  and  Tti.  205. 
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11  took  their  departure  from  Sparta. — ^When  it  was  day,  tk 
ambaissadors,  knowing  nothing  about  the  march  of  the  troupBi 
presented  themselves  before  the  ephori,  having  it,  at  lail, 
m  their  deterniinatiou  to  go  back  each  to  his  own  countrj. 
Coming  into  their  presence  they  said  these  words :  '*  Yoi 
**  Lacedaemonians,  abiding  here  at  home,  celebrate  the  Hl^H 
"  cinthia,  and  give  yourselves  to  festivity,  while  you  betflp 

^'  the  confederates.  The  Athenians^  maltreated  as  thej  A 
**  by  you,  and  reft  of  allies,  will  make  such  terms  wiln  tk 
"  Persians  as  they  shall  be  able.  When  we  have  made  peace, 
*'  we  shall  join  our  arms  to  the  barbarians,  wherever  they  nnj 
**  lead  the  way  •,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  we  shall  beeonr 
"allies  to  the  King:  and  then  you  will  learn  what  *ill  be 
*'  the  result  to  you  of  that  measure,"^  When  the  ambassador 
had  thus  spoken,  the  ephori  said  under  oath,  "  that  ihiT 
•■*  thought  those  who  were  gone  to  fight  the  strangers  rousl  if 
"  at  Orcsteum;"  for  the  Spartans  call  the  barbarians  stran^vn'. 
The  ambassadors,  as  they  knew  not  what  had  taken  placf^ 
quesstioned  them  as  to  their  meaning;  and  so  wer«  vadt 
acfpiainted  with  the  whole  of  the  facts;  consequently,  struck 
with  astonishment,  they  proceeded  as  fast  as  possible  toovei^ 
take  the  forces ;  and  together  with  them  six  thousand  hea^y- 
armed  men,  chosco  among  the  Lacedaemonians  re^idi:!tit 
round  Sparta  ^,    did  the  same.     These  accordingly   hastened 

12  towards  ilic  Isthraus,^The  Argians,  immediately  that  ibn 
imderstood  Pausanias  and  his  troops  had  started  from  Spsii 
sent  a  herald  into  Attica,  picking  out  the  best  of  their  odu- 
riers ;  for  they  had  previously  pledged  themselves  to  Manio- 
niuH  to  hinder  the  Spartan  from  going  forth  ^  of  his  terrilarf 
When  the  herald  was  arrived  at  Athens,  be  said  these  words: 
''  Mardonius,  the  Argians  have  sent  me  to  tell  thee  that  tk 
"  Lacedaemonian  youth  are  gone  forth,  and  that  the  At^am 
**  arc  ntit  able  to  hintler  them  from  advancing  ;  take  theccfoR 
**  gocxl  counsel  m  consequence.^  Accordingly  the  bcnR 
having  so  sjioken,  went  back, 

IS  When  Mardonius  heard  this,  he  was  no  longer  by  any  means 
eager  to  remain  in  Attica :  for  previously  to  his  receiving  thi? 
information  he  had  halted  there,  being  desirous  of  kno 


^  The  origiDal  meaning  of  (ivM  v/a 
"a  alranger.  a  foreigner;"  hence  ihe 
LacediciDonians  of  Herodotus  call  the 
Persians  (i/mhv,  Plutarch.  Aristid.  10. 
'J'be  ancient  Komiins  gave  lik«wiie  the 
name  of  hoUit  lo  a  strangef.  See  Cic. 
UflT,     Schneid.  Cr*  Vnin»  Lei, 

rh    ^wr{*w«Ai)>,     Scholiaat    quoted    hy 


1 


Valckenaer,  Xeuopb,    Helleo.  in. 
them   Ttin  im  in^nMjiilwv    «-*;UE^t, 
term  therefore  was  probably  applied 
alt  the  fret  inhabit4mts  of  Lac4>tiia.  a* 
ccpt'mg    the    citizeos   of    Spans*     See 
Valck,  Not.  ind  vi.  58. 

T  r^nrnn  rw  X*-.  /.^i  l^Um*,    See  Jdal* 
thm,  Gr.  Grajnm.  p.  801,  or 
i^«.  3,  1. 
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what  the  Athenians  would  do;  neither  had  he  pillagetl  or  ra- 
vaged the  Attic  land,  being,  diiriiig  the  whole  time,  in  hopes 
that  they  would  come  to  terms.  But  as  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  them,  and  had  informed  himtielf  of  the  whole  truth,  he 
withdrew,  before  Pausanias  and  his  troops  reached  the  Isth- 
mus; having  first  set  fire  to  Athens,  and  having,  wherever  there 
was  pLTLhance  anv  thing  standing  in  the  wails,  the  houses, 
and  temples,  levelled  and  thrown  all  down.  He  retreatetl 
from  the  following  motives;  because  the  Attic  territory  was 
not  practicable  for  c^ivalr^s  and  because,  should  he  he  defeated 
in  action,  there  was  no  retreat,  except  by  defiles,  where  but  a 
handful  of  men  could  !?top  the  marcfi  of  his  army.  He  deter- 
mined tlierefore  upon  changing  his  station  again  for  Thebes, 
and  to  give  battle  before  a  friendly  town,  and  in  a  country 
practicable  for  horse. — Accordingly  Mardonius  retreated  from  14 
the  country :  and  as  he  was  already  on  the  way,  a  message 
came  to  him  at  full  speed^,  informing  him  that  another  body 
of  a  thousand  Lacedaemonians  was  arrived  at  Megara.  Hav- 
ing received  this  Information,  he  considered  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  first  to  intercept  that  body,  a  project 
which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  execute*;  wheeling  therefore 
to  the  right  about,  he  marched  his  army  against  Megara;  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  van-guard  scoured  the  territory  of  Megaris; 
and  this  accordingly  was  the  farthest  place  in  Europe  towards 
the  set  of  sun  that  this  Persian  anny  reached  to®. — But  soon  16 
afterwards  tidings  came  to  Mardonius,  that  the  Greeks  were 
mustered  on  the  Isthmus;  in  consequence  of  which  he  marched 
back  again  through  Decelea.     For  the  Bceotarchi  *  had  *ent 


I 


7  I  hiv«  niAile  the  be»t  aeDsc  I  can 
out  of  «>^«3f«^K«f .  SuTcly  tK€  reading  pro< 
poi«4   Uy  8chwcigliifliuscr  ought  to  b« 

rfy»f4»  Umin,  *'  tiding*  came,  thai  ao- 
Moer  body*  being  the  van  oS  the  r$tl, 
was  amv«d,"  ^<*.    Tramlat, 

^  I  have  endeavoured  to  {;ive  the 
meaniog  of  ibe  parembetical  hxmt.  The 
whole  phrase,  says  SchweighKUMir,  i» 
equivalent  to  iikmt  rtvr^vt  ^(mrn  U.i7p» 

Cooccfniog  ttie  aignification  of  iT  m*i, 
aee  p.  13,  note  7.  of  thti  volume.  In 
Ibe  Lex.  Herod.  Schweigb«u&er  sup* 
Hiresuj;,  1  thinks  the  comma  after  #ix«f^ 
and  interprets  the  phrase  as  equivalent 
to  X^yXiMf,  fiXm*  iXiTf  ^rtir^ttt  ^tfZrtt 
tj  l«fM/r«»  "  he  deliberated,  being  de* 
airous  first  to  biereept  them  if  it  were 
tKXSiblc."      Svkuvi^,    Lti,    Hcft*rf.  voc. 

9  Huw  is  ikia  to  be  recoQciled  with 


the  fact,  for  the  Persians  ware  at  Ddpha 
and  ia  Phocti.  which  ii  roocb  more  ta 
the  west?  Probably,  lays  Rennelt,  He- 
rodotus was  speaki&]i(  only  of  their  pro- 
gress from  Attica.  &ifw.  To  this,  He- 
rodotus, by  his  text,  answers,  that  he 
has  expressly  used  tlite  words  mSm  rr^* 
Ttk,  "  tins  army/*  i.  e.  the  three  hundred 
thousand  commanded  by  Mardoniua, 
lest  any  /eader  should  imat;ine  he  bad 
forgotti'ti  that  a  division  of  Xerxes 's  army 
did  overrun  Phocis.  Mr.  Deloe  has 
omitted  the  pronoun  mStn  in  his  trans' 
lalioQ.  and  by  that  means  led  his  fnend 
into  an  error*  Larcher  very  properly 
translates, "  c<tr«  ann^  ne  p^netra  pas 

Flua  avant  en  Europe  du  ccVtc  de 
Occident,"  but  This  ixanslaiion  was, 
I  suppose,  too  homely  for  his  modern 
rival,  \l,  Mioi,  who  copies  BeliteS  mis* 
take:  "oii  i*»  armes  dcs  Pcrs«s  pt^4- 
trerent/'     TrtimLtiU 

I  The  chief  nagiatraics  of  tlie  Thebaiis. 
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for  the  ncighl>ours  of  the  Asopians,  who  led  lus  wsv  U 
Sphendalc,  and  from  thcnc«  to  Tariogra ;  having  balttd  fm 
the  night  at  Tunagra,  and  wheeled  round  the  follovit^  4n 
towards  Scolus,  he  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Tbebiuns.  ti 
this  quarter  he  cut  down  the  trees  id  the*  lands  of  Ar 
Thehans,  although  they  held  with  the  Medes,  not  out  of  mrj 
gpite  against  them,  but  liecauste  he  was  ootnpeUed  by  gnil 
necessity ;  for  he  was  desimiia  of  erecting  a  rampart  for  hk 
army,  in  order  that,  should  he  not  succeed  in  action  u  k 
wihKed,  he  might  have  s  refuge  at  hand.  His  camp*  bi^ 
ning  at  Ery three,  extended  along  Hysise,  ancl  stretched  to  tlir 
PlatflPan  territory,  lying  along  the  river  Asopus^:  not,  htm- 
ever,  that  he  erected  the  wall  to  all  this  extent,  but  be  laade 
each  side  al)out  ten  stade*  long. 

While  the  barbarians  were  busy  in  this  opcralioti  *,  Atty 
ginus,  the  son  of  Phr^^non,  a  Theban,  after  making  «« 
preparations,  invited  to  his  table  Mardonius  [liui&elf,  wi&_ 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Persians  ;  the  companj 
16  came,  and  the  entertainment  was  given  at  Th-ebe*.' 
I  am  now  going  to  subjoin,  I  had  from  Thersander, 
Orchonienian,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  id  Orel 
Tbersander  said,  that  he  also  was  invited  bj  AttagimM  to 
this  entertainment ;  and  that  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tbebu 
were  likewise  invited ;  and  that  Attaginus  did  not  plact-  the 
guests  of  the  two  nations*  separately,  but  assigned  a  Permits 
and  Theban  to  each  sofa ;  that  when  they  had  done  catiog^ 


^  I  Uke  itiXNif  in  th«  «^ine  senile  as 
in  irti,  131.  The  forlificd  camp  of  Mar- 
donluf  wu  made  of  wood,  M>e  chan.  70, 
e<  tbb  book ;  and  no  doubt,  in  order  to 
miie  1  wDodeo  wall  one  mile  square, 
tiardly  could  the  tiacred  groves  of  the 
Thcliftn  territory  be  spared ;  and  Hero- 
dotus gives  A  very  good  excuse  for  the 
cmnmittisg  of  such  sacnte},'e.  if  inde«tl  it 
did  take  place,  bj  relliog  ua  thai  Mardn- 
nius  was  ^  i,vmymmtnt  fuy^Xm  lx*f**f't' 
1  make  the  remark  because  I  see  thU 
pttMCe  has  been  translated,  ^*he  ra- 
vagea  their  territories  for  pronjioD*,*' 
In  one  of  the  plans  of  the  battle  of 
Platca.  this  wooden  fortification  is  moal 
absurdly  placed  in  tuch  a  manner  as 
completely  to  obstruct  the  evolutions  of 
the  barbarians;  one  of  the  walls  being 
repreoented  running  close  along'  the  river. 
The  author  of  the  TabulaB  Herodotea; 
bat  very  properly  placed  the  ramparts 
about  a  couple  of  rodes  from  the  Asopus. 
Translate 

3  PlaNni.  Hv«t»,  and  Erytbre  are  on 


the  right  hand  side  of  tbe  A»ofm,^am 
down,  whereas  Mardooiua's  cMsa  «« 
on  the  left  haod.  Merodoloa^  lAjbf 
to  givo  an  idea  of  the  exTcniof  Mw^ 
niui*s  camp,  and  not  lunliog  ^BlIaM 
of  the  Asopua  ;kriY  places  ikol  a^ll  il 
the  attention  of  bis  rsadcn,  lw»  dMP" 
mined  it  by  a  r«fereace  to  iKip  pli« 
opposite.  Therefore  th«  pontioo  «^  Ik 
FersJao  camp  was  this:  **  i%  bcfM  « 
the  Thebat)  side  of  the  Aaopiis,  9ffi^ 
to  Erythrv,  extended  tip  tbt  huk  ^ 
the  rircr,  about  three  milM  and  a  loft 
to  the  territory  o(  Plalapm  ;  ali«8clM^il 
front  of  Hysic,  aitu«t«  on  ikr 
side  of  the  river.*'      Trtntdat, 

4  T    ■  "         U'  wall. 

*  j'srr    lAkea 

trans. ;,.;    „<    _    f<jr   '*aflsigAar« 
in  lectulo/*     aXj#Jr««^  i^r  «ju«~ 
in  hia  opinion  have  l>eeD  the 
if  the  meaning  ba«l  been,  « 
did   not  recline  aepttimt«lr/* 
Xot.  ci  l43.  Herod, 


k 
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ond  were  pledging  one  another^,  the  Persian  who  shared  hh 
sofa,  using  the  Greek  language,  asked  tiim  whence  he  came, 
and  he  answered,  he  was  from  Orchomonus :  that  the  iVrsian 
then  said :  *'  Snice  thou  hast  shared  with  me  in  board  and 
*'  Hhation,  I  am  willing  to  leave  thee  a  memorial  of  my  senti- 
*'  ment ;  in  order  that,  knowing  beforehand  what  is  to  happen^ 
•'  thou  mayest  thyself  take  counsel  for  thy  affairs.  Seest  tnou 
**  these  Fertiians  regaling,  and  the  troops  that  we  have  left 
*''  encamped  on  the  river  side  ?  In  the  lapse  of  a  fehort  time  ' 
•*  thou  shall  see  of  all  these  but  some  few  surviving.''  That 
at  the  same  time  the  Persian  made  this  observation  he  shed 
many  tears*  Thersander  went  on  to  relate,  that  he  himself, 
astonished  at  the  speech,  said  to  hira,  **  Surely  it  would 
**  Miove  to  say  this  to  Mardonius,  and  those  of  the  Persians 
**  who  are  next  to  him  in  autliority,'^  That  the  Persian  to  this 
laid,  "  Friend,  what  is  fated  by  God  to  happen,  is  impossible 
"  fur  man  to  divert ;  for  no  one  will  hearken  to  those  who  give 
"  faithful  eounsels.  Many  of  us  Persians  who  know  this, 
*'  follow  on,  shackled  by  necessity.  Hie  most  cruel  grief  of  all 
*'  incident  to  men  is  this,  to  know  much,  and  to  can  nought.^ 
The  above  I  had  from  Thersander,  the  Orchomenian  ;  and 
this  likewise  in  addition,  that  he  himself  forthwith  mentioned 
it  to  various  persons  pre\ious  to  the  battle  being  fought  at 
PlaCiea. 

While  Mardonius  was  encamped,  for  the  first  Hmey  in  17 
Bcrotia,  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  that  cpjarter  who  held 
with  the  Mcde  had  contributed  ti"oops,  and  joined  in  the 
attack  upon  Alluni;  the  Phocians  nerc  the  only  pttoplc  who 
did  not  join  in  that  invasion  ;  for  although  these  latter  were  on 
the  Mc  of  the  Metle,  it  was  very  much  against  their  own  free 
will,  and  entirely  from  necessity  °.  Not  many  day »,  however, 
after  Mardoniu8\  arrival  at  Thebes,  for  the  second  time^,  one 
thousiuid  of  their  heavy  armed  troops  came  up,  at  the  head 
of  which  body  was  Hamiocydes,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens.  When  these  likewise  were  come  to  Thebes,  Mar* 
duniiis  sent  some  horsemen,  and  commanded  them  to  Uike  up 
a  position  by  themselves*  on  the  plain.     After  they  hud  :ieted 


*  Th»  U  the  meaning  gewriHy  given 
to  ImtUvt,  whether  h  is  coriect  or  ooi 
it  attothu  quastion ;  good  resAOiu  may 
be  liivwt  Cor  iotcrpretiag  it,  to  path  th« 
^tpibout;  for  wnen  th«  Gredu  drank 
tkie»  wine,  (which  it  appeart  it  was 
iMr  practice  to  do  after  eatio|f,  «•  in 
tfda  c«)uniry«>  all  the  guests  imbA  009 
y,  as  we  may  infer  fnun  vany  pas- 
H  ages ;  but,  no  ikntbt.  iIm  reader  will  U 
^  MOlent  with  the  auiKority  of  Milfoid, 
^       VOL,  II, 


*ol.i*ll9.     TramdaU 

^The  only  translation  1  can  see  of 
the  lett,  aa  it  stands,  is,  "  for  they  like- 
wise sided  with  the  Mede  veiy  moclk 
against  their  iDclinatioDj  and  only  ffom 
necessity."  The  phras*?"  *- ••'-  com- 
paratively earr  if  ffUft* 

7  See  p,  2^8,  notr  I.  <  -c 

BliriWrwr.     MattllU).  Ot.  Oi 
p.  888,  889,  or  s<ci.  584. 
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accordingly,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  immediately  came  ii|i 
Presently,  a  report  gained  throughout  the  Greek  forces,  of 
the  side  of  the  Mede,  that  the  cavalry  was  goin^  to  sbughUf 
them  with  their  javelins';  the  same  report  likewise  spmd 
through  the  Phocians  themselves.  Accordingly  their  letdor 
Harmocydes,  cheered  his  men,  speaking  as  follows;  '*  Phcxun^ 
'*  it  is  evident  that  these  men  are  about  to  deliver  uf*  to  certiin 
•*  death,  we  having  been,  as  I  presume,  calumniated  by  aonl 
**  of  the  Thessaiians:  now,  therefore,  it  behoves  eve^  mm 
"  among  you  to  behave  gallantly ;  for  it  is  better  thai  m 
"  should  lose  our  lives  fighting  and  repelling,  than  thai  wl 
**  should  present  ourselves  to  perish  by  a  disgraceful  death? 
**  let  every  one^  of  them  therefore  learn,  that  they  sat  bol 
"  barbarians,  who  have  plotted  the  death  of  Orcctan  mcn,*^ 

18  With  this  speech  he  accordingly  animated  his  men;  meafi- 
while  the  horsemen,  after  encircling  the  Phocians^  chamdii 
if  al)out  to  exterminate  them,  and  brandished  their  javeuns* 
if  about  to  hurl  them  ;  and  some  among  them  here  and  tlKi« 
did  even  hurl*  But  the  Phocians  stood  their  ground,  takaig 
close  order  on  every  side,  and  squeezing' as  tight  together  ft 
possible;  seeing  which  the  horsemen  turned  to  the  right  abost, 
and  rode  back*  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  for  certain,  citbff 
whether  the  cavalry  came  up  in  the  intention  of  massacrtog 
the  Phwians,  at  the  request  of  the  Thes»ialians,  but  when  they 
beheld  them  facing  round  to  oppose  them,  fearing  lest  thtj 
themselves  might  receive  some  wounds,  accordingly  rode  bftfk, 
(and  that  Mardonius  had  given  them  orders  to  that  effect;)  o' 
whether  Mardonius  wished  to  make  essay  of  them,  if  thcv  hid 
any  valour  to  their  share ".  However,  wben  the  horsemeii  b«l 
ridden  back,  Mardonius  sent  a  herald,  and  thus  addres^ 
them  :  "  Phocians,  be  of  good  heart,  for  you  have  shewn  voar- 
**  selves*  to  be  men  of  valour,  contrary  to  what  I  had  undO' 
**  stood.  Now  therefore  use  your  earnest  efforts  in  the  war;  i(f 
•*  you  wrill  not,  in  so  doing,  exceed  either  me  or  the  Kii^  ft 
'*  services.'"     Such  were  the  events  in  regard  of  the  PhiiriAiii 

19  AVhen  the  Latteda^njonians  reached  the  Isthmus,  tht  \ 
pitched  their  camp:  and  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnt^siatiN  '»-" 
were  affected  to  the  Iwtter  cause  hearing  this,  together  with 
those  who  had  seen  the  Spartans  march  out,  thoiigli 
l>c  disgraceful  not  to  bear  a  part  in  the  Laceda?mcn 
dition,     Accordingly  the  victims  having  been    favourabW-i 


9  Tif.     MatlhiiB»  Cr.  Gnmm.  p.  703,  Graroni.  p.'  831,  or  sect.  *548,  lu  ^ 

■«ct,  487,  2.  paragraph. 

>   Construction :    %i   furix^vr*  «X«ff  ^  The  €XpfettioD,  »mX3utfUa  ^  '^,n 

(■*««)  Ti.     Schweig«  Not.  «qulvalent  U>  aAXA  yiww^kt  vk  i^     tk 

^IfdimnUtrn  Jty^M,    Mallhiv,  Gr.  stibitanUve,  rk  i^ik,  mty  be  omiltf4  bj 
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ibey  all  departed  fnim  tlic  Isthmus,  and  pri>ceeded  to  Eieusis. 
And  having  pcrfoniiL*d  sacrifice  rherc  likewise,  and  seeing  the 
onions  were  favourable**  they  proceeded  on  their  march;  and 
with  them  marched  the  Athenians,  who  had  crossed  over  from 
Salamis,  and  joined  the  anny  at  Eleusis.  Accordinglvj  when 
tbcy  were  come  to  Erythrw  of  Ba?otia,  and  learnt  tliat  tlic 
barbarians  were  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Asopus,  they 
Brst  held  council  on  tae  matter,  and  then  formed  opposite 
them  on  the  root  of  Cithf^ron*. — Mardonius«  seeing  the  ^ 
Greeks  did  not  come  down  into  the  plain,  sent  against  tliem 
all  his  cavalry,  over  which  eommancled  MaKiatius,  a  man  of 
great  repute  among  the  Persians,  (the  same  whom  the  Greek* 
>  call  Macistius) ;  he  rtnie  a  Nisiean  courser  with  a  golden  bit, 
and  in  other  respects  beautifully  caparisoned.  Here  then, 
when  the  hor&e  troops  had  rode  up  to  the  Greeks,  they 
charged  them  by  squadrons ;  and  in  so  doing,  caused  great 
mischief,  imd  cidled  tliem  women- — Uy  chance  the  Me^arianB  Jil 
happened  to  be  drawn  up  in  that  quarter  of  the  whole  country 
which  was  most  0|)en  to  attacks,  and  where*^  was  the  easiest  ap> 
projH-li  for  cavalry.  The  horse  accordingly  charging,  and  the 
Megarians  being  harrasscd,  sent  a  herald  to  the  captains  of 
the  Greeks.  Tlie  herald  came  to  them,  and  said  thus,  "  llie 
*^  Megarians  say.  Confederate  soldiers,  wc  arc  not  alone  able 
^  to  receive  the  Persian  horse,  abiding  in  the  same  station 
**  where  we  were  placed  at  first.  Yet  hitiierto  we  have  resisted 
*'  with  firmness  and  courage,  although  much  harrassed;  and 
•*  now,  unless  you  send  some  others  to  relievc*<?ur  line,  know 
**  that  we  will  quit  the  post.'*  Pausanias  accordingly  enquired 
of  the  Greeks,  who  among  them  might  be  willing  to  proceed  to 
that  spot,  and  relieve  the  Megarian  line  ;  as  none  of  the  rest 
wotdd,  a  party  of  the  Athenians  accepted  the  task  ;  they  were 
the  three  hundred  chosen  men,  commanded  by  Olympiodorus, 
the  son  of  Lampon, — These  were  the  troops  ihnt  went  to  the  iJST 
relief,  and  took  up  a  station  in  the  van  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  present  at   Erythra?;    they  took   with    them  likewise 


tUiptM,  is  at  vii.  134.  The  Mpremon 
mav  even  be  used  in  the  paiaive  Y04CCt 
aa  lower  tiowa  in  xhis  chapter. 

^&t  tft  laajuuif l«*v,  equivalent  to  in 
MUkii  tft  Tm  igm  iyinr*, 

9  This  was  the  firat  vtaiioti,  marked 
A  in  the  Tabul^^  fleiodolMi.  1  sball 
take  the  liberty  of  rvf^rniti^  my  reader 
Quire  than  eoce  to  die  above  pUn,  «»btch 
is  the  oftlv  one  I  have  votn  liui  corre- 
fepondi  with  the  actual  face  of  the  counU y* 
It  iieaiy  enough  to  take  op  any  aucie&l 
•ccouQi  of  a  battle,  aod  mvea!  from  the 


text  s  a|,ieci(nu  dia^raui  whidi  nhall  ottk- 
tent  nine  readera  out  of  leu «  ft  i*  bow- 
ever  far  more  difficuU  to  lake  the  plau 
of  the  field  as  it  really  is,  aud  ecplaiii 
thereby  the  accouui  tt^lf^  this  has 
been  Mcccaafully  mrformed  in  the  plan 
of  the  battk  of  Platie4.  pubtished  in 
a  little  pamphlet,  under  the  unassuming; 
title  of  "Tabula:  llerodoteae  ea  auclo- 
ribus  vartii  desumpto!.  Ovoou,  impensis 
J.  Parker,  MA^H.'^    TVdnWiif. 

<^  See  Matihur,  Gr.  Grainm.  p.  677, 
or  sect.  46S, 
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the  bowmen.  After  %hting  for  some  tin>e,  the  foHowkf 
was  the  filial  event  of  the  battle.  As  the  cavalry  wasdwr^ 
ing  by  squadrons,  Masistius's  horse  keeping  in  the  Tan^if 
the  others,  was  hit  in  the  ribs  by  an  arrow  ;  smarttfig  •hi 
pain,  he  reared  up  erect,  and  threw  Masistius  ;  as  the  geiwii 
fell  to  the  ground*  the  Athenians  instantly  rushed  upooliiB« 
they  accordingly  seized  hh  horse,  and  kilted  the  rider  himsdiC 
in  "spite  of  his  resistance,  not  having  been  at  first  »ble  u 
succeed  ;  for  he  was  armed  in  the  foUowii^  fashioa.  )h 
wore,  underneath,  a  euirasse  of  golden  scales,  and  abort  tki 
cuirasse  he  had  a  purple  tunic.  The  soldiers  directing  tha 
blows  on  the  cuirasse  made  no  impression  ;  till  at  last  «• 
one  seeing  the  contrivance,  pierced  nim  in  the  ey e ;  *  and  iE> ki 
fell  and  died.  By  chance  it  so  happened,  that  this  aebditf 
remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  ;  for  they  liiiil  ^ 
aeen  hini  fall  from  his  horse,  neither  had  they  seen  luni  ^etvk 
For  just  at  that  time  they  were  wheeling  round  to  take  uptJliii 
ground  fnr  a  fresh  charge**,  and  consequently  were  not  tvm 
of  what  had  taken  place  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  lutlted,  ibf 
presently  missed  the  general,  as  there  was  no  one  to  (en 
their  line ;  understanding  now  what  had  happened^  liM 
spirited  one  another  on,  and  all  put  their  horses  at  full  ipeei, 

£3  intending  at  least  to  bear  off  the  dead  body. — ^Tbe  Atlieiiiw 
seeing  the  cavalry  come  up  no  longer  in  squadrons,  but  ill  it 
one  body,  called  for  the  assistance  of  the  rest  of  the  afwy; 
and  at  the  time  the  whole  of  the  infantry  was  munrluiig  fo 
their  relief,  a  sharp  contest  took  place  over  the  body.  Sft 
long  therefore  as  the  three  hundred  remained  alone  they  wjp 
grievously  worsted,  and  obliged  to  give  up  the  corse;  lidit 
when  the  reinforcements  came  up®,  the  horse  could  oo  loo^ 
stand  their  ground,  neither  did  they  succeed  in  beaHtif  (^ 
the  body,  but  in  addition  to  their  general,  left  likewise  ottMn 
of  their  men.  Having  conseauently  pulled  up  at  a  diftaMr 
of  about  two  stades^  thev  held  council  as  to  what  was  expe- 
dient to  be  done  ;  and  determined,  as  they    were  wttbout  * 

24  commander,  to  retreat  to  Mardonius. — On  the  return  of  tbf 
cavalry  to  the  camp,  the  whole  armv,  and  Mardonius  inost  ii 
all,  exhibited  the  marks  of  grief,  shaving  their  own  haircai 
beards,  and  the  manes  of  the  horses  ana  sumpter  bcasUy  asd 
uttering  such  cries  of  mourning,  that  the  edio  rtmudd 
throughout  Boeotia :  for  the  man  most  esteemed  by  the  Pff- 

f  wf»\x»i*,  ec^uivaleni  to  w(MX»imK  text,  iti  ord«r   to    render   the  BtiHq 

a  »en&e  which  u  much  more  agreeahle  clearer  tb  Englbh. 
to  the  context  than  the  Latin  *'  prs  $lm        9  w>,n0H  U«iSt^#iwB».     MatlM*,  Ofe 

eroineoB."    See  Wetsel.  Not,  GnmiD^  p,  437.  or  sect.  301. 

B  I  have  added  n  few  words  to  the 
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gians  atid  the  Kinfi^,  next  at  least  to  ManloniuD^  had  iKTishiHl. 
The  barbarians  tnerctore  honoured  the  deceaned  Masistius 
moeording  to  their  fashion.. 

The  Greeks,  however,  now  that  they  had  supportinl  the  £6 
ebock  of  the  horse,  and  not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  re- 
pulsed them,  were  inspired  with  much  greater  confidence; 
and  first  plating  the  deatl  body  in  a  chariot,  they  drew  it 
along  the  raiik^ :  (the  cors^  was  deserving  to  l>e  seeii,  by  ivasun 
of  ltd  size  and  beauty :)  and  this  they  did  *  for  the  following 
reason ;  that  the  men,  ouittinj^  their  ranks,  would  go  lo  look 
at  Masistius,  After  which  they  determined  upon  going  down 
to  Plata*a ;  for  the  Plata^an  territory  wan  knonni  to  be  lietter 
adapted  for  an  encampment  than  tfiat  of  Erythra?,  nut  only 
in  other  respects,  but  likewise  because  it  was  more  abundant 
in  water.  In  that  quarter,  therefore,  and  near  the  waterhead 
of  Gargaphia,  situate  therein,  they  determined  it  to  be  expe- 
dient to  remove,  and  there,  forming  in  line  of  battle,  to  pitch 
their  camp.  Taking  up  their  arms,  thev  marched  along  the 
root  *  of  CithaTon,  by  Hysiae,  into  the  Platsean  land  ;  where, 
OD  their  iirrival,  they  formed  nation  by  nation  near  the  head 
of  Gargaphia  and  the  precinct  of  the  hero  Androcrates,  taking 
up  different  stations  on  hillocks  of  no  great  height  and  on  the 
level  plain. — Here,  during  the  time  tlie  line  was  forming,  a  26 
violent  altercation  ensued  between  the  Tegeans  and  the  Athe- 
nians as  each  party  thought  it  was  their  right  to  head  ^  one 
of  the  wings,  producing  llieir  modern  and  ancient  feats.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Tegeans  spoke  thus ;  "  We  have  ever  here- 
•*  tofore  t>een  deemed  vvorthy  of  this  station,  by  all  the  con- 
**  federates,  in  whatever  common  ex|>editions  have  yet  been 
**  undertaken  by  the  Peloponnesians,  whether  of  old  or  in 
**  modern  days,  from  the  time  when,  after  the  death  of 
•♦  Eurystheua,  the  Heraclida?  attempted  to  return  into  Pelo- 


mdXXtsi,  wmSrm  ic»/t«t,  uempc  rh  ttMj^t 
wmfk  rki  wdf/it  Ui^(«».  Vltlck.  rwt  «. 
says  Schw«igSsuaer,  u  equivuleat  to 
wtirmw  tk;  to  T§v  H  for  r«»rMr  tl,  viii. 
85.  Tb«  cttfue  why  lliey  did  to  n  con- 
liiaed  in  the  words,  UXi^Vfmr  rit 
r4^t  and  mifbt,  if  the  author  h«d 
cboiieii  to  be  more  etphcit.  baw  been 
tmprnml  by  Jr*  l»kuw$frttt  but  the 
lanm  of  the  eonj  auction  seems  tb 
;pfl  a  frcHler  tittgiince  and  vlvidoeis  Ut 
[damltDMb  Se^MM^.  i  have  followed 
idiwtighavter.  bectute  1  think  comntni 
HM  tclU  m,  thtt  if  the  men  were  to 
hive  qutu«4  ilieif  rani*,  it  would  ha?e 
been  UAcleu  to  have  dr&giffd  the  body 


fclonfl  the  ranks.     TraHfiat. 

*  They  did  not  fullow  the  eaxiesl  road, 
Uial  of  the  valley  of  the  Awpui,  do 
doubt  Trom  fear  of  the  barbanao  cavalry, 
but  ihey  j>roceeded  along  the  rugged 
slope  of  CitbttrroQ.  about  four  miles,  and 
then.  wheeHni?  lo  iJic  right.  deMCeoded 
lowartlt  the  Gai^phian  heod,  between 
which  and  the  Asopu*  they  fbrnied. 
This  alatioD  is  raarfcea  B  in  the  1  abtilur 
Iferodolese.     TmmUt. 

^  The  LAcedmiontans  commanded  bj^ 
Tight  which  of  the  wing^  they  cho»e. 
The  verb  tj^u*,  which  Iterodottts  here 
use«,  14  et plained  hiwer  down  by  Ayi^- 


**  ponoesus :  it  was  then  that  we  gained  that   honour,  bjr 
**  following  achievement.     When  hastening  to  the  IstI 
"  in  defence  of  our  country,  together  with    the  AcKsaitf 
"  lonians,  resident  in  those  days   in    Peloponnesus,  wc 
**  taken  our  position  opposite  the  invaders ;    therj,  iicconliuj^ 
**  tradition  says,  that  Hyllus  made  proclamation »  that  it 
**  not   behoveful  to  expose  eacli  army    to    the    danger  of, 
*♦  engagement  with  the  other ;  but  that  some  person  oaV 
''  the  Pelopounesian  camp,  he  whom   thev   might  choosey 
<'  the  most  valiant  of  their  number,  should  face  him  in  m 
"  battle,  upon  certain  conditions.     The  Peloponneisii 
"  mined,  that  it  should  be  so  done;  and  they  mutu2 
"  oath ^  to  the  following  effect;  that  should  Hvllus 
*'  the  Peloponnesian  leader,  the  Hcraclida'  should  return 
"  their  paternal  possessions;  but  that  shoidd  he  he  ctitiqutni 
**  the  Heraclida*,  on  the  contrary,  should   withdraw, 
**  back  their  forces,  nor  for  one  hundred  years  seek  tu  i 
**  descent  on  Pelojx>unesu»,     Accordingly  Echemus,  thtf 
*'  of  Aeropus,  grandson  of  Phegeus,  who  was  at  that  time^ 
*'  our  general  and  our  king,  voluntarily   stood   for  ward, 
"was  elected  by  all  the  confederates;   he   foii<7ht  the  Ji 
*'  and  slew  Hyllus,     In  consequence  of  this  exploit,  we 
^'  obtained  among  the  Peloponnesians  various  and  great 
*'  tinctions,  which  wc  continue  to  possess ;  and  among 
*'  privileges,  that  of  heading  always  one  of  the  \v^^'T' 
*'  an  expedition  is  undertaken  in  common*      You  t 
*'  Latcaa?monians,  we  do  not  oppose;  and,  K  . 
"  election  of  which  wing  you  choose  to  comm.. 
*' but  we  declare  it  belongs  to  us^  to  lead  the  uiiuT,  a^ 
'*  times  heretofore.     Nay,  even  without  taking  into  ncixn 
*'  the  exploit  we  have  mentioned,  we  are  better  entitled 
*'  the  Athenians  to  hold  this  station :  for  many   and 
*'  have  been  the  fields  we  have  fought  againi^t   you*,  dkh^ 
"  Sparta,   many   those  against  others :    thus    tlierefore  it  » 
*' just'  that  we  should  have  one  wing,  rather  than  the 


*  lrm^9  7;«iak  Viger,  p.  493;  see 
likewise  p.  Itil,  note  B^ofthU  volume. 

*  Larcher  suspects  that  we  fehould 
read  if  mftiitf  U>itrtm4 ;  but  tlerodotas 
hai  used  'muifftJ  ^kliout  tlie  pte|iosii- 

tioQ  in  iU  3():  *ift*f  ift*  m^it  m*ct^au 
rkt  a.%fMXk$  r»v(  fidktrrm  iii»iir»,  uot 
If  r*i*' 

^  Larcher  traii»Ut«fi.  "pour  vous  el 
ptmr  d'aulres  peuples— /*»r  you  and  oilier 
naiioDftt"  perhaps  he  is  right,  for  t^h 
with  the  acctua^ve  frequently  signifies. 


'*oa  account  of:"  &««  M*iAi», 
Gtamm.  p.  912,  or  sect,  501.  *.  IV 
last  editoT  and  corrector  of  Uldebi^ > 
translatioa  of  Henxlotiu  suppOBO  IM 
Larcher  mint  have  read  wmi  \mti^  ^ 
r^if.  the  )cam«d  genlJ««baft  m^  fill 
upon  it  that  Lurcher  knew  «^ai^« 
(jreek  to  be  perfectly  avi Ar«  iini  ^ 
goveriw  the  geiiiriv*.      TtaniLzt, 

parative.      Sec  x 

p, |?62,  or  sect,  4... 
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nions;  for  by  them  no  deeds  have  been  wrought,  like  as  by 
•*  irs,  whether  in  modern  days  or  olden  times.^  Such  was  the 
gpeech  of  the  Tegeans* — On  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  27 
made  answer  to  this  In  these  words :  *'  We  well  know  that 
**  this  muster  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle  to  the 
**  barbarian,  and  not  for  mutual  biekerings*  But  since  the 
•*  Tegean  has  preferred  *  that  we  should  speak  of  the  ancient 
**  ahcl  the  modem  deeds  of  valour  wrought  by  Ixjth  parties  in 
*♦  the  whole  range  of  time,  it  is  necessary*  that  we  Bhould 
*'  cvplain  before  you  ;  whence,  having  ever  behaved  gallantly, 
**  it  comes  to  be  our  paternal  right  to  hold  the  first  rank, 
**  nit  her  than  the  Arcadians.  In  the  Jirst  pl/ive^  with  respect 
**  to  the  Heraclidie,  whose  leader  these  people  affirm  they 
Jew  on  the  luthmus,  when  formerly  driven  away  by  all  the 
^rreeks  unto  whom  they  came,  %ing  from  bondage  at  the 
[inds  of  the  Mycemeans,  we  alone  received  them,  and 
[uelled  the  arrogance  of  Eurystheus,  with  them  conquering 
in  battle  those  who  then  held  the  Pelojxmnesus :  in  the 
**  second  place,  we  affirm,  that  when  the  Argians  with  Poly- 
**  nices  carried  arms  against  Thebes,  were  cut  off*,  and  lay 
*•  unburicd,  we  marched  against  the  Cadmeans,  bore  off  the 
**  dead,  and  entombed  them  in  Eleuais  of  our  land :  again, 
**  there  is  likewise  our  gallant  deed  against  the  Amazons, 
**  what  time,  coming  from  the  river  Thermotlon*  they  had 
•*  poured  into  the  Attic  land ;  and  in  the  Trojan  war  we 
**  were  l>ehind  none.  Bui  it  is  of  no  avail  *  to  call  these 
*'  things  to  mind ;  for  they  who  were  once  valiant,  the  same 
**  may  now  be  cowards ;  and  they  who  were  then  cowards, 
**  may  now  be  valiant.  Enough  then  of  ancient  deeds.  If  no 
♦•  other  achievement  had  been  displayed  by  us,  many  and 
**  gallant  though  they  have  been,  as  much  as  with  any  other 
**  of  the  Greeks,  still,  after  the  6eld  we  fought  at  Marathon, 
**  we  are  deserving  of  this  honour,  and  of  others  over  and 


This  u  the  interpretation  given  by 
rcighx-oser.  Lex.  IlenKl.  voc.  «rf#* 
M,  4.  I  think  it  prrfenble  to  that 
given  m  his  notta :  "  Since  the  Tegean 
hai  proposed  that  we  should  mentioD/' 
&c.  Either  explanation,  however,  ia 
more  agTMahle  to  commoQ  tense  than 
that  uauftlljr  given  :  **  Since  the  Tegean 
haa  «^t  out  by  ineniioning  the  6tc, 
wrought  by  both  paiiiri ;"  for  that  orator 
never  ntentioos  ooee  in  hia  speech  the 
brilliant  deeds  of  the  Athenians.  Trttmt. 
9  mtmymmmi  f^f/uv  tx***  e<)uiwalent  to 
Mk^aaiirt  mf^»  Itri.  Matthi«»  Gr.  Gram, 
p  933,  or  sect.  604. 


t  iXSi  »u  yd^  rt  Vf^ivu.  The  verb 
Wfttj^ut  certainly  comprehends  an  idea, 
ot  coiDpaniion,  but  we  kDuw  that  in 
Greek  the  comparative  is  often  ued* 
where  in  other  Ungua^  we  should  hare 
the  poaitive,  but  never  apparently  with- 
out aome  objects  of  comparison  being 
implied  -,  of  this  we  have  two  tn^tancea 
immediately  below  in  the  text.  It  fteema 
therefore  not  abwiutely  contrary,  to 
translate  the  above  form,  '♦it  t»  of  no 
avail*  it  avails  nought;"  or,  as  Schneider 
tarn*  it.  ''denn  es  hiif^ — nnttX  nichts,*' 
See  Schweig.  Not.     TrmuUt, 


L 


above ;  we  who  then  alone  of  the  Greeks  fought  niMfe> 
handed  with  the  Persian,  and  undertaking  that  mi^tf 
**  deed,  survived  and  conquered  six  and  forty  nations.  An 
*'  we  not,  we  say,  entitled  to  hold  this  station,  in  consequetvat 
**  of  that  deed  alone  ?  But,  neverthelesis,  since  it  is  not  bi- 
**  coming  in  these  circumstances  to  quarrel  about  ran-  ' 
**  are  ready,  LacetWmonians,  to  obey  vou,  wheresoevti  .:  i 
**•  and  against  whomsoever  you  may  determine  it  most  exp 
*'  dient  to  post  us ;  for  wherever  we  may  be  arrayed,  we  il 
*  '*  endeavour  to  behave  valiantly :  command  us  tberefore  t 
28  "  men  ready  to  obeyr^ — Such  was  the  answer  the  Atbenm* 
made :  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Spartans  exclaiuned  with  («t 
voice,  that  the  Athenians  were  more  deserving  lo  heiui*tl« 
wing  than  the  Arcadians:  so  the  Athenians,  accordingly. biii 
tliat  post,  and  overcame  the  Tegeans,  " 

Alter  %vhich,  the  Greeks  who  had  mustered  at  the 
and  those  who  had  come  up  to  join,  were  formed  in  Hhc,  tl 
the  following  manner.  Ten  thousand  of  the  LiacedieDioQiiB 
beaded  the  right  wing;  of  this  number,  five  thousaiEkdi  vb 
were  Spartans,  were  supported  by  thirty-five  thousand  lif^' 
armed  Helot s*  seven  of  which  were  assigned  to  each  100: 
next  to  themselves  the  Spartans  gave  the  post  to  the  Tfr 
geans,  by  reason  both  of  nonour  and  valour ;  of  these  lattff 
there  were  one  thousand  five  hundred  heavy  armed :  nexttt 
these  stocxl  five  thousand  of  the  Corinthians ;  they  had  iJ^ 
tained  from  Pnusanias,  that  next  to  them  should  be  stationed 
the  three  hundred  Pot ida^etae  from  Pallena,  wlio  i  '  ^ 
the  forces;  contiguous  to  these  latter  were  six  hur<  vi- 

dians of  Orchomenus;    next  to  whom  came   t  luu^ui 

Sicyonians  ;  adjoining  to  the  latter  were  eight  i  ioftbr 

Kpidaurians;  next  to  whom  were  arrayed  one  thousand  Trtf* 
/.eniaus;  close  to  the  Trtuzeoians  stood  two  hundred  h^ 
preiita* ;  after  whom  followed  in  the  line  four  hundred  of  tiic 
Mycena^ans  and  Tirynthians;  adjoining  whom  were  one  tboB- 


s  See  p.  309,  note  3,  of  this  volume. 

3  The  irJurm  was  a  heavy- armed 
foot  soldiex ;  he  denvcd  his  appellation 
fronr  the  a^Xn^  a  heavy  shield  much 
used  in  several  defensive  evolutions,  and 
the  manageinent  of  which  required  con- 
siderable strength  of  ami :  besides  biii 
shield,  the  nobler  parts  of  hi»  body  were 
de feuded  by  a  breast-plate  or  culra&se 
buckled  jouod  bis  waist.  His  oifensive 
weapons  were  Itie  lai[l>e  and  the  >word, 
but  m  clo$«  conflict  the  teeth,  handti, 
and  feet  wctt-  used,  stones' were  hurled, 
and  evcfv  pu»MbIc  mode  of  ofltnt'e  was 


resorted  to.  The  >f,jul  on  the  t^ 
band  were  the  Ught*«nned  in«a^  i«ck» 
archer*,  slinger$»  aud  so  on  ,  ihnr  1^ 
shield,  unprovided  with  tlte  poadcvtf 
rim  or  trvt,  which  encompassed  iKu^ 
the  heavy-arinefU  was  derived  lr«m  Qi 
Thradans*  and  called  the  w^iXtn,  Tte 
light-armed  men  roust  hJive  b«eao(c^ 
siderable  me  to  aoooy  the  toeoiy  a 
Qaxk,  during  the  t^^hafge  of  tiic  bwn* 
armed  meo ;  and  wrheu  thm  eormy't  Jm 
was  broken,  to  i^ompletc  iiis  ypgi  m4 
prevent  his  fallytng«     Tt4itt»ittu 
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sand  I^hliasii;    next  to  thc»e  stood   three  hundred   Hermio- 
oians^;  following  the  Hermtonians  were  arrayed  six  hundred 


*  For  the  relative  position  of  the  two  Tabule  Herodotec.  I  thill  conleai 
«ntie»i  I  again  refer  my  reader  tp  the  myftelf  with  bhoging  uDder  one  view  the 
plan  of  the  battle  of  PUtca,   in  the    two  Itnei  of  battle. 
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Seeamd  peatim  btfer*  thi  battU  cf  Platen, 
Greek  (^oalMtrtw.  .  BjirtMrimi  •»&  C<iaMHnlH. 
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To  nuke  up  ibe  110,000  men  nteatioiied 
by  Herodotus  aa  coDstikuiiBf  the  Greek 
forces,  the  total  given  above  most  be 

VOL.  II. 


350.000 

increased  by  1,800  Tbcepianc.  «nd 
liffht- armed   troops  not   accotuxted 
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Eretrians  and  Styreans;  next  to  whom  6aine  four  huodirf 
Chalcidians;  after  whom  stood  five  hundred  Ampraoali; 
next  in  t!ie  line  were  stationed  eight  hundred,  partly  L». 
cadians  and  partly  Anactorii ;  adjoining  the^e  latter  verp  tw 
hundred  Palians  from  Cephallenia ;  next  to  whom  drc^*  if 
five  hundred  of  the  iEginetie;  along  side  of  H-hom  wet 
stationed  three  thousand  Mcgarians ;  succeeding  these  slorf 
six  hundred  Plata?ans.  At  the  end  of  the  line,  and,  at  dH 
same  time,  in  the  first  rank,  the  Athenians  were  drawn  i^ 
occupying  the  left    wing;    they   were    eiglit    thousand:  ai 

S9  Arisiides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  was  at  their  head.— il 
these,  saving  the  seven  assigned  to  each  of  the  Spartans,  •« 
heavy  armed  ;  their  total  number  being  thirty-eight  thotud 
and  seven  hundred.  Such  was  the  number  of  all  the  b«»i 
armed  troops  musteretl  to  engage  the  barbarian.  The  folfa* 
ing  was  the  amount  of  the  light  armed  men.  In  the  Spiflll 
line  thirty-five  thousand  men,  Ixnng  seven  to  each  Sptfta; 
and  of  these  every  one  was  accoutred  as  for  action.  Tneli^ 
armed  men  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  L»acedaenioniiiiun 
Greeks,  being  about  one  for  every  man,  were  thirty-^ 
thousand  five  hundred*;  so  that  the  total  number  of  all  tk 
light  armed  fighting  men  was  sixty-nine   thousand  ^tt  haft- 

30  dred. — And  that  of  the  whole  Grecian  forces  that  rau^lend 
at  Platffu,  l*oth  heavy  and  light  armeti  fighting  men,  was  m 
hundred  and  ten  thousand,  all  but  one  thousand  eight  hiifr 
dred  men ;  but  by  the  junction  of  the  Thespians,  the  «» 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  were  made  up  ;  for  of  the  Ths- 
pitina  such  as  survived  joined  likewise  the  camp,  to  the  ntinsbo' 
of  one  thousand  and  eight  hundred;  but  these  had  not  bcait 
shields^.  Accordingly  the  above  troops  were  encamped  ft 
tine  on  the  bank  of  the  Asopus. 

SI  The  barbarians,  with  Mardonius,  having  ceased  their  tnaaa^ 
ings  for  Masistius,  proceeded  likewise,  when  they  understood 
the  Greeks  were  at  Plattca,  to  the  Asopus,  wliich'flowg  in  tkt 
quarter.  On  their  arrival  they  were  thus  arrayed  by  Moi^ 
nius  against  the  Greeks.  In  front  of  the  Laced s>moniaiia  he 
posted  the  Persians ;  and  as  the  Persians  were  far  superior  in 
numbers,  they  were  drawn  up  several  ranks  deep,  and  stretdicil 


*  All  the  heavy-armed  troops  araonnted 
to  38,700,  from  which  m\isX  be  sub* 
traded  5,0(X)  Spartans;  there  remains, 
therefore,  33,700  men ;  but  as  these 
lauer  were  supported  b^  34,600  light* 
trmed  troops,  there  muAt  have  ncctrS' 
•arily  been  some  among  the  heavy-armed 
fnea  who  were  supported  by  more  ihaa  one 


tapsSm 
sbt  wtt" 


light-armed  man   a-piece. 
sometime*,  nenr/v,  «6inir,     I  doobf 
tfaar  it  has  that  meaning  here;    1  am 
rather  inchned  to  Uiink   there   must  W 
an  error  somewhere  of  %ures ;  mod  i^ 
the  complement  of  one  of  the  conMeMT 
nations  should  be  Increased.     Lmrhr^. 
0  See  p.  312,  aole  3,  of  this 
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out  likewise  in  front  of  the  Tegeaas.     He  formed  this  part  of 
the  line  in  the  following  manner:  selecting  all  liis  strongest 
men^,  he  statioiieci  them  in  front  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  the 
weaker  {K)rtion  he  posted  opposite  the  Tegeans;  and  this  he 
did  according  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  Thehans.    Con- 
tiguous to  the  Persians  he  drew  up  the  Medes ;  these  latter 
were  opposed  to  the  Corinthians,  PotidBeatae,  Orchomenians, 
and  Sicyonians.     Adjoining  the  Medes  he  arrayed  the  Bac- 
trians ;  these  faced  the  Epidaurians,  Trcezeiiians,  Leprcata?, 
Tirynthians,   Mycena^ans,   and    Pldiasii.     Next  to   the  Bnc- 
trians  he  stationetl  the  Indians;    and  these  were  drawn  up 
a^nst    the   llermlonians,   Eretrians,   Styreans,  and   Chalci- 
dians.     Following  the  Indians  he  posted  the  Sacie,  who  were 
in   face   of  the  Anipraciots,  Ajiactorii,   Lcucadians,   PaJees, 
and  iEginette.     Adjoining  the  Sac«,  and  in  face  of  the  Atbe- 
nians^  Platneans,  and  Megarians,  he  drew  up  the  Boeotiajis, 
Locrians,  IVIalians*  Tliessalians,  and  the  thousand  Phocians; 
for  not  all  the  Phocians  held  with  the  Mede ;   on  the  con- 
trary, scjme   among    them  contributed    to   the  cause  of  the 
Greeks,  having  collected  about  Parnavssus  ;  and  sallying  from 
thence  they  harassed  the  forces®  of  Mardonius  and  the  Greeks 
who  were  on  his  side.     The  Persian  general  stationed  like- 
wise the  Macedonians  and  the  nations  resident  about  Thes- 
saly  in  face  of  the  Athenians. — These  nations  which  I  have  32 
mentioned  were  the  most  numerous  of  those  brought  into  line 
by  Alardonius,  they  were  likewise  the  most  celebrated,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  but  mingled  with  them  were  men  of 
various  other  nations  ;  of  the  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Mysians, 
Pa^nians,  and  the  rest ;  and  among  others^  some  Ethiopians, 


among  tne  Egypti 
was  yet  at  Phalerus,  took  from  aboard  the  ships,  where  they 
served  in  the  quality  of  sea  soldiers ;  for  the  Egyptians  were 
not  arrayed  in  the  land  forces  which  came  with  Xerxes  to 
Athens.  The  number  of  the  barbarians  accordingly  was,  as 
I  have  shewn  before,  three  hundred  thousand ' :  of  the 
Greeks  that  served  under  Mardonius,  no  one  knows  the 
number ;  for  the  fact  is  they  were  not  reckoned  up ;  but, 
to  make  a  guess>  I  suppose  fifty  thousand  mustered  together 
The  troops  thus  arrayed  were  foot ;  the  horse  were  posted  in 
other  stations* 


T  H  bfta  Xmta  propoied  to  itaA  cvrwr. 
f  tiAve  tAken  the  promniB  m  rel&liQg  to 


A  See  p.  90,  note  1 ,  of  tbU  volume* 

OSccii.  164. 

i  See  nil.  100,  101,  U3. 
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calliopt:.   tx.  ss. 


35  When  therefore  they  were  all  arrayed  by  nations  m) 
squadrons,  both  parties  on  the  second  day  olTered  Bscnfis 
Tisainenus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  he  who  ^mftwri 
sacrifice'  on  the  Grecian  side ;  for  that  was  the  divine  irfe 
attended  this  army.  Although  an  Elean,  and  of  the  ikiaflv 
of  Clytius,  a  branch  of  the  lamidae,  the  Lacedsmomn^ 
had  adopted  him  as  a  citizen.  For  Tisamenus  having  oe^ 
suited  trie  oracle  at  Delphi  respecting  his  pofiteritj,  ik 
Pythia  replied,  that  he  should  win  five  very  gi-eal  oombili 
l^isanieiius  accordingly,  missing  the  sen&e  of  the  orvk 
addressed  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises,  thinking  hevctE 
win  gymnastic  combats.  Having  trained  himself  for  t\i 
pentathlon,  he  would  have  won  an  Olvmpic  prize,  had  heM 
failed  in  the  wTestling  match',  in  which  he  contended  wrlk 
Hieronymus  of  Andros.  But  the  Lacedaemonians  discoimf 
that  the  oracle  given  to  Tisamenus  referred  not  to  gymnttt 
combats,  but  to  those  of  wai',  attempted  to  prevail  tipon  hii» 
by  rewards,  to  become  the  leader^  of  their  wars  with  tk 
kings  of  the  Heraclida^  race.  Tisamenus,  seeing  that  » 
Spartans  were  very  anxious  to  bring  him  over  to  their  b- 
terests,  raised  his  price,  and  declared  to  them,  that^  "  if  thr^ 
"  admitted  him  to  a  share  of  all  their  rights,  and  made  him  i 
*'  citizen,  he  wi>uld  do  so,  but  not  on  any  other  (x>ndib(ft' 
At  first  the  Spartans,  when  tliey  heard  the  demand,  dertnul 
it  disgraceful,  and    entirety  dismissed  all    idea  ^  of  avai^ 


wt£im.  The  preposition  ^»^ik  Is  used  to 
aigmfy  exception ;  Iv  wmXmtfu^,  becaii!f« 
it  waft  oecntiry  to  conquer  in  five  ever- 
cues,  (the  ^aJ««,  llwMt',  >{*/m*,  wiXn, 
wwyfiSi!)  in  order  to  l>e  proclaimed  con- 
queror as  pentathlet :  fifmfti  u»f*,  eaui- 
vaJent  to  Xi^mfii  ni'tlmtf  u*f9 ;  ana  it 
must  be  observed,  that  t^^iTr  utritmt 
with  the  infinitive  is  equal  to  x^f^vrivtit, 
•'  to  be  near  doing  ;"*  IXupk-rtmU,,  a  meto- 
nymy for  r$v(  «A.i^«rf««£i(  «>>«*««.  See 
Port.  I>ex,  Ion.  Anolhtr  coaslructioQ 
may  be  given  ;  wm^m  t»  tifmfu  roif » 
wJiX^fpm  ltim*a)  iXuf^rtitltt,  alluding  to 
llie  three  falls  that  must  be  given  to  the 
adversary  by  the  conqueror  in  Uje  «-«£jiii : 
"  he  was  witbiu  one  fall  of  petting  the 
'wrestling  prize  in  the  Olympic  garnet," 
Port,  Ijei.  Ion.  The  power  of  «"«{«»  a« 
exprewng  exception^  is  seen  in  v^m^* 
•Xtyn,  ptvpf  modnm,  eicepto  mtnuto  mo- 
utmtp*     Schweig. 

^  The  ancient  Greekc  alwayi  used  a 
divine  or  seer,  lo  conduct  and  guide 
them   in   all   their  cnlerprizes,  even  in 


those  of  a  warlike  nature.  Uoncrajv 
speaking  of  Calchat^  t4t0W9  ly<i^Pi'lw 
•7#*f,  "  he  had  served  «■.  kMader  t-^  iv 
ships  that  went  lo  lliam.'*  Ilad,  u  •' 
Lurcher,  The  French  have  the  «3* 
ctytidnetmr,  ivhich  does  awav  via  ^ 
po«sibility  of  cuufouading  the  aBU'%  ^ 
£ce  with  that  of  the  gooeral  or  Ici^ 
I  do  not  know  of  any  tuch  tm  s 
English,  nor  perhaps  is'it  of  aov  f*^ 
eoii&equ«tioe,  as  the  Greek  term  Uttlft 
equivocal.     TramUt, 

thi»,  Gr.  Gramtn,  p.  613,  or  itctSP* 
"In  the  paiaa^e  of  Uerodotai.  ia-tt 
we  should  perhapa  rvad  i^^fttm  m 
Xentfufufmt,  •  laid  aside  tbeir  CttttaK^^' 
This  is  certainly  the  sense  4tt 
fAm-**  Btsbop  of  Chester  in 
Gr,  Gratntn.  p.  xlv.  Sckwidic, 
though  he  does  oot  Alter  the  leaW 
is  nearly  of  the  aauM  epUiMo  aiM 
Bishop  of  Chester  with  t«»cci  to  At 


meaning    of 

says,  it    may  likewise 

de$irtt   "  Verlangeii.*' 


inspect 
•  ;  he  h 
be    iaterfB*!^ 
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themselves  of  his  sen^iees.  But  at  last,  when  the  ^eat  terror 
of  this  Persian  host  was  hung  over  theoi,  they  sent  for 
him,  and  assented ;  Tisamenus,  however,  seeing  that  they 
had  changed,  accordingly  declared,  that  he  would  no  longer 
"be  content  with  those  privileges*  alone,  but  that  now  his  own 
brother  Hagiai^  must  hkewi^e  l>c  made  a  Spartan  on  the  sauie 
conditions  as  he  himself  should  be. — By  so  saying,  he  followed  34 
in  his  demands  the  example  of  Melampus^  to  compare"  the 
rights  of  sovereign  with  those  of  citizen.  For  Melampus,  when, 
at  the  lime  the  women  of  Argos  were  out  of  their  senses,  and 
the  Argians  wished  to  prevaiP  upon  him  by  rewards  to  come 
from  Pylus,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder  of  their  women, 
demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  services  *,  one  half  of  the  king- 
dom  ;  the  Argians  brooked  not  the  conditions ;  but  as  on 
their  return  many  more  of  the  women  went  mad,  they  ac- 
cordingly assented  to  the  demand  made  by  Afelampus,  and 
proceeded  tu  present  him  with  what  he  required ;  but  he,  sc»eing 
ihejr  had  uJtered  their  minds,  now  increased  in  his  desires, 
siaymg,  *'  unless  they  presented^  one  third  share  of  the  royal 
**  power  to  his  brother  Bias,  he  would  not  perform  what  they 
"  wishetl.^  And  the  Argians,  being  driven  to  a  strait,  as- 
aented  even  to  that. — In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  being  35 
much  in  want  of  Tisamenus,  gave  up  to  him  on  every  point; 
and  after  they  had  so  indulged  him,  Tisanienus,  the  Elian, 
now  become  a  Spartan^  accordingly  assisted  them  as  a  divine, 
in  winning  five  most  important  battles.  Thus  these  alone 
of  all  men  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  Spartans ;  and 
the  five  battles  were  these.  One,  and  the  first*  this  at  Plata^a; 
next,  that  fought  near  Tegea,  against  the  Tegeans  and  Arca- 
dians ;  afterwards,  that  in  tiie  Dt|)a'^i  territory,  against  all  the 
Arcadians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mantineans ;  then  that 
of  the  Messenians  near  Ithome*;  and  the  last,  that  fought 
against  the  Athenians  and  Argians  near  Tanagra,  which  last 
made  up  the  five  combats, — Accordingly  at  the  present  time,  36 
this  Tisamenus,  brought  by  the  Spartans,  officiated  as  divine 


dflfeodt  Ilk  i&terprvutioii  hy  «  rel^»fnkce 
%a  th«  beffinniinir  of  cbtp»  35,  Hwmfruirm, 

^  m^i$f Smt  rityTHrt  fktvwm*  Sm  Mt:l^ 
Ihie.  iir.  Gntmni.  p.  6<>8.  or  sect.  403. 

^  is  ^*dtm.  See  Mttthisr,  Gr.  Gram, 
p.  ^22,  or  sect.  543. 

r  Se«  p.  297.  Doie  4.  of  thk  vttluM* 

«  6«o  p.  197,  noie  6,  of  tHU  voIubm, 
wbrrv  I  se«  «  typogr&pliical  error  liai 
iped  me:  ♦•to  cenAin  privileges,*' 
read,  **  to  demAod  ceruio  pnntoges." 


9  ^irm^i  with  the  accusative.  Mat- 
thia,  Gr.  Grwnin.  p.  506,  or  »ijct.  360. 
d,  «U.  According  to  this  dcinaud.  Me- 
hunpua  aod  his  brother  received  to^^etber 
onenfllf  aod  one  thini  of  a  half  of  the 
rovil  power,  which.  accorlUo^  to  the 
rakt  m  arithmeiic.  make  four  siatha  ot 
two  thirda  of  the  whole.  See  8chw«i|f. 
N«t. 

>  1  hiire  tmnslaicU  *^  *l#«S^f  iiwtead 
of  ir^r  *i^f»^* 


SIB 
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to  the  Greeks  at  Platica ;  the  sacriHces,  therefore,  boded 
cess  to  the  Greeks,  while  they  stood  on  the  defensive;  ootio^ 
if  they  crossed  the  Asopus,  and  began  battle. 
87      Meanwhile,  the  sacrifices  were  not  favourable  to  Mardonm 
who  was  eager  to  eDgage  battle,  but  boded  success  to  bin 
likewise,  if  he  stootl  on  tne  defensive:  for  the  Persian  \\h'^- 
availed  Inniself  of  the  Greek  rites,  having  with  him  the  l'i  .; 
Hegesistratus,  a  native  of  Elis,  and  the  most  renowned  of 
Telliadse.    Previously  to  these  events,  the  Spartans  had  - 
this  man,  and  bound  him  for  death*,  having  suffere^l 
atrocious  treatment  from  him.    But  he,  being  thrown  inu-  -«- 
calamity,  that  not  only  he  was  in  danger  of  life',  but  imU 
suffer  many  dreadful  torments  before  his  death,  perfonnedtt 
action  beyond  the  power  of  description.      For  as  he  vruofu 
fined  by  an  iron  bound  gy\'e  of  wood*,  he  bv  some  means  pG«^ 
sessed  himself  of  an  iron  mstrument  that  hacT  been  brought  iBlo 
the  prison;  and  presently  devised  the  most  courageous  adtt 
of  any  man  that  we  know  of:  for  after  considering  whetlief  I 
should  bo  able  to  pull  out  the  rest  of  his  foot,  he  cut  off  ' 
broad  part  at  the  joints  of  his  toes^;  having  aa  done,  ail 
was  guartk^l  by  sentinels,  he  made  a  hole   through  the 
and  escaped  to  Tegea,  travelling  at  nights,  and  of  days  ludilf' 
himself  in  the  coppices,  and  there  tarrying ;   so  that,  allbottp 
the  Lacedaemonians  searched  after  him  with  all  their  popuL 
tion,  he  was  on  the  third  night  at  Tegca;    while  the  L«oai«* 


B  See  p«  37,  not«  A,  of  this  volume. 
^  Sec  p.  156.  note  7^  of  this  volume. 

*  |vAf  ftin^iiiTf,  1'his  appears  to 
have  be€n  a  sort  of  foot-cuff,  iif  I  may 
\i%e  ihe  e^presfrioo,  pre**iflg  the  foot, 
lound  the  instep,  so  Uut  it  w&s  iinpos- 
iible  to  extricAte  tL 

*  The  Greek  a»yt»  the  lnrittJ,  ooo- 
ccrnint;  uhicti  Larcher  quotes  the  fot- 
lowinof,  from  Jul.  FoUuc.  Duomast.  ij.  4. 

m,ru\»n,  Tttfirit :  "  the  fore  part  of 
the  foot,  after  tlie  toeft»  is  called  the 
tarsiii."  The  Utler  term  in  stiU  used  by 
anatomists,  but  in  a  very  diSerenl  slgni- 
ficatioD  from  That  ju&t  cxplaioed.  I 
have  coosulted  Mr.  Cleoburey  of  ibis 
place,  a  professioaal  genllemao  equally 
dutinruished  by  bis  ikiil  and  humaaily  ; 
he  wntcs  me  thiia:  "  The  terms  used  by 
eoaiomists  to  eapre«s  these  paru,  that 
)f  to  say,  to  the  instep»  are  the  phahng*t 
or  joints  of  the  toeSf  and  the  bones  com- 
prising the  mttatarmi*  It  would  be 
Utterly  impossible  for  a  man  to  walk 


who  had  had  bis  foot  «t»pittil8d  « ti 
tdrtiu  or  ancle,  and  highly  inneeiMkit 
that  he  should  L»e  mblc  to  mk  lAtf 
tinderg:oiug  the  lo>$s  or  tii«  muiUlarmt^* 
The  fact  U.  iherefore,  U  eeeiM.  ^ 
what  Herodotus  called  the  Urtia,  ^ndi 
naw-a-diyB»  by  anatomists,  be  cJI«i 
the  mttmtarwuM:  and  the  ext/aordiatv 
circuroitance  of  the  secr^a  walkiof  lA* 
such  an  operation  tnight  reasooaU jr  o* 
cite  the  astonishnieat  of  the  htsMiaSi 
Schweigheuser  fteema  to  doubl  the  tn^ 
of  this  anecdote,  r^^diog  it  as  furfo^ 
ing,  that  the  priaooer,  having  aa  laiii*' 
ment  by  which  he  could  perforalt  iW 
wallt  did  not  use  it  to  hreak  ihe  fjvi 
with  which  he  was  Caateoed :  b«l  ^ 
historian  informs  us,  that  the  gyve  «« 
iron-bound;  ^  was  therefore  impowVli 
to  break  it  with  an  iron  insirurocnt  Th( 
wonderful  use  which  baaaaii  'mgien^. 
tttoaulated  by  the  desire  of  Ubeity,  eut 
make  of  a  common  nail«  ta  Anku^J 
displayed  in  La  Ttide's  accouiil  ef  hft 
escape  from  tht  Bastille.     ThmiUu 
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moniana  were  struck  with  great  astonishment  at  his  coura^, 
seeing  one  half  of  his  foot  on  the  groundj  and  not  lieing  able 
to  find  him.  Tlius  at  that  time  escaping  from  the  Lacedsp- 
moniiins,  he  took  refuge  in  Tegea,  wnich  at  this  period  was 
not  on  terms  with  the  Lacedaemonian s»  AVhen  he  was  healed, 
and  had  made  himself  a  wooden  foot,  he  became  an  open 
enemy  to  the  Lacedemonians,  However,  the  hatred  he 
harboured  agamst  the  Lacedfeoionians  did  not  succeed  with 
him,  at  least  in  the  end ;  for  he  was  taken  by  them  at 
Zacynthus,  where  he  acted  as  divine,  and  was  slain.  The 
death  of  Ilegesistratus  occurred  subsequently  to  the  events 
at  Plataia  ;  and  at  thq  time  we  are  speaking  of,  having  been 
engaged  by  Mardonius  for  no  inconsiderable  reward,  he  sacri- 
ficed with  earnestness,  both  from  his  hatred  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians'', and  from  a  motive  of  lucre. 

As  the  victims  directed  "^  neither  the  Persians  themselves,  38 
nor  the  Greeks  on  their  side  to  engage  battle  ;  (for  these 
latter  had  likwisc  on  their  own  account*,  a  divine  Hippoma- 
ch us,  a  native  of  Leucas;)  and  as  the  Greeks  were  pouring 
in  from  different  quarters,  and  their  army  increasing  in 
number,  Timagenides,  the  son  of  Herpys,  an  inhabitant  of 
ThelK-H,  advised  Mardonius  to  station  a  piquet  at  the  defiles 
of  Cithicron ;  alleging  that  the  Greeks  were  constantly  pour- 
ing in  every  day,  and  that  he  would  intercept  a  good  number. 
-—Eight  days  were  already  gone  by  since  they  nad  been  sta-  39 
tioned  in  front  of  the  enemy,  when  Timagenidej^  gave  this 
advice  to  Mardonius ;  he  seeing  the  council  that  it  was  good, 
sent,  as  night  fell,  the  horse  to  the  defiles  of  Citha?ron,  which 
lead  into  the  territory  of  the  Platjeans ;  and  which  the  Boeo- 
tians call  The  Three  Heads,  and  the  Athenians  The  Heads 
of  Oak.  The  horse  troops  sent  thither  arrived  not  in  vain ; 
for  they  intercepted  a  tnun  of  five  hundred  sumpter  beasts, 
which  was  just  issuing  on  the  plain,  bringing  provision  to  the 
arm^  from  Peloponnesus,  together  with  tne  men  that  acconi- 

t>ajiied  the  beasts.  Having  taken  this  booty,  the  Persians 
billed  without  mercy,  sparing  neither  beast  nor  man :  and 
when  they  had  their  fill  of  slaughter,  they  surrounded  what 
remained  of  them,  and  drove  them  to  the  camp  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Mardonius. — After  this  action  they  passed  two  more  40 
days,  neither  side  being  willing  to  engage  battle;  for  the  bar- 
barians marched  from  tneir  line  down  to  the  Asopus,  to  tempt 
the  Greeks,  but  neither  party  crossed  over;  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  cavalry  of  Mardonius  continued  to  press  and  harasa 


<^  See  p.  31 ,  note  1 .  of  thii  volume* 
7  See  p.  306f  Dole  3,  of  this  volume. 


»^9'lmirit,  See  MttUiiD,  Gr.  Cntnu 
p.  999,  or  feet.  664. 


Ifom  the  time  that  the  two  iinnie§  Imd  been  ttiV 
of  each  other  near  Platsea,  and  accordingly  ttn 
much  increased  in  numberg,  while  Mardonius 
annoyed  at  tlie  delay,  Mardonius,  the  son  ofj 
Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  was 
Persians  esteemed  by  Xerxes,  had  a  can  fen 
on  the  affairs,  the  following  were  their  o] 
Artabazusy  that  "  it  was'  expedient  to  ras 
**  as  possible  the  whole  array,  and  proceed 
**  Thebans,  where  abundance  of  provijuoci 
**  for  the  men,  and  fodder  for  the  sumpter 
"  sitting  down  quietly,  bring  the  war  to  a  clothe 
"  this  manner :  as  they  had  much  coined 
*'  uncoined,  together  with  abundance  of  silver 
"  to  spare  any  of  those  treasures,  but  scatti 
"  the  Greeks,  and  chiefly  among  the  princi[ 
**  Greek  towns,  by  which  they  would  quickly 
**  liberties,  without  running  the  hazard  of  m 
Thus  the  opinion  of  Gobryas  was  the  same 
Thebaos',  for  he  likewise  saw  farther  into  fu( 
other;  whereas  Mardonius's  opinion  was  morel 
nate,  and  disdainful  of  any  thing  hke  yielding, 
"  opinion,  that,  as  their  army  wad  far  stronger  tJ 
*'  Greeks,  they  ought  therefore  as  speedily  m 
"  gage,  nor  allow  the  enemy  to  muster  yet 
**  than  he  had  done ;  that  it  wouUl  be  better  to  dLsi 
**  of  Hegesistratus's  victims*  nor  tltink  of  obii^ii 


0  fUxm  Umm  (Ion.  for  4|m«)  $7  ikn-  gero  velle  victim ms 

}«/«riii»r«  Aftrmt.  In  vvhicli  fUkm  Eppeurs  according  to  which 

equivalent  to  ftMXi^m,  "  were  ihote  prin-  aftoi  the  verb.      Lar 

^^^^i^^^^^^^^^^rfiPlfewho  taLbibitfld  courage."  bcuacr  (in  hi»    L^t 
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*•  to  he  favourable  whether  they  would  or  no,  but,  following 
**  the  institutions  of  the  Persians,  en^ape  battle."" — Mardonius  iS 
being  of  this  opinion,  no  one  contranicted  him,  so  that  his 
proposal  prevailed;  for  he  held  the  command  of  the  anny 
from  thi'  King,  whereas  Artalmzus  did  not.  Having  conse^ 
quently  summoned  the  commanders  of  the  squadrons  and  the 
captains  of  the  Greeks  in  his  service,  he  inquired  whether 
tliey  knew  of  any  oracle  regarding  the  Persians,  that  they 
should  ]K^ri,sh  in  Greece.  The  persons  .sunmioned  reniain- 
ing  silent,  some  because  they  did  not  know  of  any,  and  tlie 
rest  who  did  know*  because  they  held  it  not  consistent  with 
their  safety  to  speak,  Mardonius  himself  said  :  **  Since  then 
"  either  you  know  of  none,  or  dare  not  to  tspeak,  I,  who  do 
•*  know,  will  therefore  tell  you  ;  there  is  an  oracle,  saying, 
**  that  it  is  futed  the  Persians  shall  come  in  Greece,  sack  the 
*•  temple  of  Delphi,  and  after  the  sacking  perish  all:  we 
**  therefore  knowing  of  that  oracle,  neither  march  against  tliat 
**  temple,  nor  intend  to  sack  it ;  and  shall  not  jX'rish  through 
**  that  guilt ;  hence  such  of  you  as  are  well  n^c lined  to  the 
**  Persian,  rejoice  that  we  are  about  to  subdue*  the  Greeks.^ 
Having  so  s|K>ken  to  them,  he  finally  gave  orders  to  pre|*are 
and  place  every  thing  in  good  order,  as  the  engagement  was 
to  take  place  at  the  break  of  tlie  lurthcoming  day. — In  respect  45 
of  this  oracle  which  Mardonius  said  referred  to  the  Persian.**,  I 
know  that  it  was  framed  against  the  Illyrians,  and  the  army  of 
the  Enchelcans,  and  not  against  the  Persians,  I  know  however 
the  following  pronounced  by  Bacis  in  allusion  to  this  battle: 
**  On  Thermodon  and  Asopus  of  tlie  grassy  banks*  lo  !  the 
•*  muster  of  the  Greeks  and  barbarian  sounding  shout  of  war; 
♦*  there,  what  time  the  fatal  day  shall  come,  throngs  of  the  bow- 
**  bearing  Medes  shall  fall,  despite  of  fate,  despite  of  Lache- 
*^si«;"  this  prophecy,  I  say^,  and  others,  pretty  nearly 
similar,  pronounced  by  Musa?us,  I  know  of  as  alluding  to 
the  Persians;  the  river  Thermodon  flows  between  Tanagra 
'  Gli^s. 

'After  this  inquiry  respecting  the  oracle*,  ami  the  exhortu-  44 
tion  made  by  Mardonius,  night  fell,  and  they  set  the  watch. 
But  when  the  night  was  wearing  over,  and  tranquillity  seemed 
to  perrade  the  camps,  and  the  men  were  mostly  buried  in 
sleep,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  was  Iwth  the 
leaaer  and  king  of  the  Macedonians,  rode  on  horselmck  up 
to  the  sentries  of  the  Athenians,  and  requested  to  have  a  con- 


«8ee  MiuWnf,  Gr.  Gmmm.  j>.  872.  '•  Tbr  oraclcif  |mem*icl)c»IIy  bUceH, 

or4ecU668,3.  Compar©  likcwiw  p.  297,  Sec  MaUhia-.  Gr.  Gramm.  p    94^,  m 

note  8,  of  thU  valunw.  mcl  6ri. 
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ference  with  the  captains.     The  majority  of  the  nenl 
their  {xists,  while  some  ran  for  the  captains  ;  on  their 
they  said,  that  "  a  man    was  come   on    horseback  from 
**  camp  of  the  Medes,  who,  mentioning  the  captains  hy 
*'  declared*  he   wished  to  have  a  conference   with  thctn^lM 

45  "  would  discover  nothing^  m«^e."*^ — As  soon  as  the  capuoi 
heard  this,  they  forthwith  followed  them  to  the  out 
and  on  their  arrival,  Alexander  thus  addressed  them:  ** 
**  of  Athens,  I  deposit  these  words  among  you  as  a  ^ 
'*  earnestly  beseecning  you  to  reveal  them  to  none  other 
"  Pausanias,  lest  you  should  even  ruin  me:  for  I  wouJd 
"  have  said  them,  had  I  not  greatly  at  heart  the  interest! 
*♦  all  Greece ;  for  I  myself  of  ancient  ori^n  am  a  Greott 
**  and  would  fain  not  see  C4reece  enthralled,  in  place  of 
"  free.  I  tell  you  then,  that  the  victims  will  not 
*'  according  to  the  desire  of  Mardonius  and  his  army ;  oti 
**  wise  you  would  have  fought  long  since.  But  now  he, 
"  resolved  to  dismiss  all  heed  of  the  victims,  and  engage j 
'*  the  dawn  of  day ;  for  he  is  territied,  as  I  presume,  l«tt  W 
*'  should  muster  stronger.  Accordingly  make  ready;  an'dt 
**  it  should  so  happen  that  Mardonius  defers,  and  will  oo< 
"  pive  battle,  continue  to  remain  where  you  are;  for  rlief 
**  nave  provisions  but  for  a  few  da^s  left.  Should 
'*  war  end  according  to  your  mind,  it  will  l>ehove  you 
**  remember  me,  ana  to  thmk  of  the  deliverance  of  one, 
**  for  the  advantage  of  the  Greeks,  has  zealously  under 
"  such  a  hazardous  step,  being  desirous  of  letting  you 
*'  the  intentions  of  Mardonius,  in  order  the  barbarians 
"  not  jHTchance  fall  on  you,  without  your  expecting  tbcUJ 
*'  I  am  Alexander  the  Macedonian.'"  Alexander,  having  • 
spoken,  rode  back  to  the  camp  and  to  his  own  post. 

46  The  captains  of  the  Athenians  proceeding  to  the  rig 
wing,  reported  to  Pausanias  what  they  had  just  heard  fn 
Alexander;  the  Spartan,  on  this  information,  being  terrific 
at  the  Persians,  said  this :  "  Since  then  the  engag^ement  liegil 
"  at  dawn,  it  is  right  that  you  the  Athenmns  i^ihuuld  draw  up 
"  against  the  Persians,  and  we  against  the  Boeotians,  and  tua 
**  of  the  Greeks  as  are  arrayed  against  us,  for  the  following 
"  reason  ;  you  are  acquainted  with  the  ^ledes,  and  their  modt 
"  of  battle,  having  fought  them  at  Marathon  ;  whereat  tt 
"  know  nothing,  and  are  inexperienced  of  tliose  men.  Fof 
**  not  one  of  the  Spartans^  has  made  essay  of  the  Medes; 


■^  Matlhiae,  Gr.  Gramra.  p.  743.  or     the  Spnrtaw  who  had  fougttt  ftt  TW« 
■€Ct.  507,  3.  mop^lre  m-re   idl  killed  ;    *•  but," 

0  Larcher  very  properly  observi»,  that     Beloe,  ia  his  first  «ditioo.  '« th«r« 
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"  we  are  experienced  of  the  Breodans  and  Thessaliang. 
••  Therefore  it  behoves  you  to  take  up  your  arms,  and  come 
*•  lo  this  wing,  while  we  remove  to  the  left.^  To  which  the 
Athenians  made  answer  thus :  "  l-»ong  since,  from  the  begin- 
**  ning,  when  we  saw  tJie  Persians  arrayed  in  face  of  you,  it 
•♦  ei^tered  our  minds  likewise  to  mention  the  very  thing  wliich 
•*  you  have  antictnated  us  by  proposing':  but  we  were  fearful 
**  lest  the  pmpoHai  might  not  ue  agreeable  to  you ;  hut  since 
"  therefore  you  yourselves  mention  it,  the  proposition  meets 
•*  our  approval  •,  an<l  we  are  ready  to  act  accordingly," — 
Tliis  proposition  being  agreeable  to  both,  day  dawned,  and  47 
they  cxchangcnJ  stations.  The  Ikcotians  understanding  what 
was  doing,  made  it  known  to  Mardonius ;  who,  as  soon  as  he 
received  the  information,  immediately  began,  himnelf  likewise, 
to  alter  bis  line,  bringing  up  the  Persians  to  face  the  Lacedw- 
moniims.  When  Paiisanias  saw  the  same  movement  taking 
place,  understanding  that  his  design  was  discovered,  he  marcheu 
the  Spaitans  back  to  the  right  wing;  as,  in  like  manner, 
Mardonius  also  marched  the  PersiansosLck  towards  the  left. 

When  they  were  postetl  in  their  original  stations^  IVfardonius  48 
«e«l  a  herald  to  the  Spartans,  and  spoke  thus:  "  Laccda^mo- 
^  nians^  you  then  are  said  to  be  such  gallant  soldiers  by  the 
**  men  of  this  countrvi  who  are  amazed  that  you  never  fly 
**  battle,  nor  forsake  your  4X)st,  but  abiding,  either  kill  your 
**  adversaries,  or  are  yourselves  killed.  Of  all  this,  therefore, 
**  nothing  is  true;  for  before  we  engage  with  you,  or  come  to 

blows',  we  see  you  fly,  and  forsakuig  your  post  give  the 

brunt  of  the  battle  to  the  Athenians,  w'hile  you  yourselves 

Such,  of  a  surety,  are  not 

no,  we  have  been  much 

_  whereas  we  expected,  in  con- 

formity  to  your  renown,  that  you  would  send  a  herald,  and 
**  challenge  us,  and  wish  to  fight  with  the  Persians  only ; 
*'*'  but  though  we  are  prepared  to  do  so,  we  find  you  tnalcc 


"  orunt  oi  tne  Dattie  to  lue  Ainen 
**  draw  up  against  our  vassals.  S 
"the  actions  of  gallant  soldiers; 
•*  deceived  respect  mg  you;  for  wh 


^Hpipl  b  the  irrny  of  PausaniAS  tvha  hdd 

^Kniped  the    icreAt    deslniclbn  of   bli 

^Keoaiitryiiieii»    and    coDiequeatly    could 

V  b4ve  inftinzHtd  hU  foUoir-toldierft  ia  what 

*'      ioaoocr  the  Penuans  fought."     Beloe 

alludes  to  ArUtodetnua,  c.  70.     Laxdber 

ownbals  th«  objection  in  a  very  ^ntle- 

maaty    and   aatiafaciorv  maoAsr;   but 

Beloe.  OD  willing:  ^<*  y^**^  ^^  point,  al* 

lo«r«»  lo  hU  second  edition,  that  Aristo- 

demus  was  not  At  tUt  battle  of  Tliermo- 

pyla»,  but  stat^t  '*  h«  was  pmeot  at 

aevcral  pteviou*  *kinnuhe»  i'*  he  «hould 

ctrtiiiily  have  given   bi»  aulhonty  fot 


I 


such  an  auertion.  Th«  difpuie,  bow- 
ever,  is  of  little  impottance :  tbia  pea- 
ftage  of  bifttory  afTorda  too  ttaefiil  l  ka«Ni 
io  naman  nature  for  the  reader 'i  niod 
lo  be  obstructed  by  octty  cavils ;  be  may, 
leem  from  hence,  that  •'  ifrnof^JMJa  and 
courage  are  ineompatible."     Tran^taL. 

T  fidtwH  w^«fi{«n.  Mattbic.  Gr. 
Gramm.  d.  B49,  or  sect.  b5S,  c.  oU. 

«  Matlbic,  Gr.  Granim.  p>  M6,  or 
sect.  391,  r. 

9  If  X^t*^  *^^  i*^^^^f^>m*,  eqiitvaleol 
to  wufii*^!^,  See  p.  2ti!>,  note  8.  of  tlua 
volume. 


'*  no  such  pioposal,  but   ^hriuk  with    fear.      Now 
**  since  you  liave  not  begun  the  challenge,  wt?  do;  vheidn^ 
•'  then  tthuuld  not  you  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  once  jm 
**  are  held  to  be  the  bravest,  and   we   on    the  part  td  h 
^  barbarians,  like  and   like  in  number,   ii^il  ?     And  if  ^ 
"  oUiers   think    fit    to   fight,  let  them    therefore  dglil 
'*  wards;  and  if  they  do  not  think  fit,  but  that  it  U 
**  we  should  do  so,  let  us  dedde  the  battle  ;   and  wl  * 
"  us  may  conquer,  let  him  conquer  in  the  name  of 

49  "  army.*^ — The  herald  having  thus  spoken,  and  lorried  a« 
as  no  one  made  hiui  any  answer,  returned  ;   and  m  hiiii 
back,  reported  to  Mardonius  wlmt  had  been  the  result; 
commander,  filled  with  joy,  nnd  elated  with  an  imaginary' ' 
tory,  fient  his  cavalry  against  the  Greeks,      When  thr 
came  up,  they  harassed  the  whole  Grecian  artiiy,  hurling i 
javelins,  and  shooting  their  arrows;    for  the  hor^'tueu 
armtd  with  bows,  and  could  not  be  brouj^ht  to  close  qu&rti 
They  likewise  disturbed  and  filled  in  the  Gar^aphu 
tainR,  from  whence  the  whole  of  the  Greek    troops 
water.     The   Lnccda'monians    indeed   wert*    the    only 
stationed  towards  tlie  spring,  which  was  farther  removed 
the  reiit  of  the  Greek  tribes,  according   to  the  positiotii  ihif 
eacli  occupied  in  the  line,  and  to  whom  the  Asopus  was 
but  being  repulsed  firom  the  Asopus,  they,  aeeordingly,  »< 
all  in  the  practice  of  going  to  the  fountain,  as  it  was  inf 
i^ible  for  them  to  get  water  from  the  river,  by  reason  of 
cavali-y  and  the  Highta  of  arrows, 

50  In  this  coniimcture,  as  the  troops  were  deprived  of  vikr, 
and  harassed  by  the  cavalry,  the  captains  of  the  Gndci. 
proceeding  to  the  post  of  Pausanias  oh  the  right  vin^ 
assembled  to  delilierate  on  these  and  other  matters;  £r 
besides  their  situation,  they  liud  many  other  subjects  ^ 
anxiety  ; -indeed  they  had  no  longer  any  provisions,  and  tbtf 
servants,  who  had  been  deapat3ied  to  Peloponnesus  lor  i 
supply,  were  shut  out  by  the  horse,  and  unable  to  read)  tit 

51  camp. — The  captains  having  held  council,  came  to  this  dettf* 
mination,  that  if  the  Persians  should  pass  over  that  dsty 
out  giving  battle,  they  should  proceed  to  the  island  :'  ' 
lies  before  the  town  of  Platwa,  and  is  teji  stades  distant 
the  Asopus,  and  the  fountain  of  Gargaphia,  near  which 
were  at  this  time  encamped.     That  tract  may  be  re| 
an  island  *  in  the  continent ;  for  the  river  flows  do%vn 


)  Lirerally,  a  m/4  vietory ;  fc«p.  llOr    scorns  lo  express,    ihst   t|i« 

Bote  H,  fBiher  wIirI  inig^il   be  r^Jled 

^  tnrtt  U  *Sttit  £f  ttn  U  itri/^y.    Ttiis    llian  a   r«al  piecv  *ol'   land 
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ijlftin  in  two  brancheti  from  the  upper  part  of  Cithai^ron, 
Dolding  it*  streams  alxmt  three  staaes  from  each  other,  and 
[jU'Ufr wards  tlit-  two  streams  minj^le  into  cwic ;  its  name  is  the 
lOtiirue,  and  the  natives  say,  that  the  Oeroe  is  tlie  daughter  of 
Asopiis.  To  this  place,  according^,  they  res<»!ved  to 
rroiove,  m  order  they  might  have  plenty  of  water  for  their 
UM?,  and  that  the  cavalry  might  not  harass  them,  as  when 
they  were  stationed  directly  opposite.  They  hkewise  resolved 
to  decamp  at  the  time  the  second  watch  ^  of  the  night  is  set, 
so  tliat  the  Persians  might  not  see  thtm  removing  from  tlieir 
Mation,  or  the  cavalry  harass  them  in  their  rear.  They  also 
net t led f  that  when  they  should  have  reached  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  Oeroe,  daughter  of  the 
A»opus,  skirts  on  either  side  Howing  fitim  Cithtt-ron,  they 
settled,  I  say,  that  on  that  same  night  they  should  detach 
from  the  camp  one  half  a(  the  troops  to  march  to  the  Ci- 
tha'ron,  and  meet  the  convoy  that  was  gone  for  provisions; 
and  which  was  hhut  out  in  the  defiles  of  C'ithwron. — Having  5S 
furnttHi  the  abuve  resolution,  they  remained  the  whole  of  that 


inded  with  water ;  »««  IVf auhiiv^ 
GniDnu  p.  754,  or  lect.  514»  tint 
ptngitph.  The  luthor  of  \\it  plan  of 
the  baul«  o(  HUta*a«  to  which  1  hAv« 
b«tiMe  lefened  the  reftUer,  quotes  Foly- 
bins,  Hi.  49j,  vihcrc  the  word  •«#■«»  is 
applied  (o  a  Mmibrly  iiituated  tract. 
He  all  know  that  od«  of  the  Aicnttka- 
tioai  of  nift  was  a  peoinsuld,  tu  ifidired 
in  the  ancient  name  of  the  Morea,  the 
Pck>poiiHnut,  or  «!«»  of  Pelop*.  Then* 
obMTMtioM  will  perbap  be  su^ioicfit 
ts  thtm,  thai  there  i«  no  absolute  nec^- 
mtf  of  resmnliDg  the  trmct  of  laod  here 
mentit^oed  a>  an  island,  particularly  if 
no  island  raa  be  found  on  the  tpolp  or 
ia  its  \icinily,  now-a-days.  Taking  for 
granted  that  the  philologist  allows  the 
above  snppo^ilioD,  it  must  now  be  ob- 
aervtd,  that  Herodotus  clearly  mentions 
the  tract  of  lajid  as  near  Platspa,  and 
ten  slides  from  the  Aaopua,  that  is  to 
S4y.  no  doui:t.  measuring  from  that  part 
of*^lbc  Aiopus  whei«  the  Greek  con- 
ledentaa  weta  stationed*  No^  from 
actual  sanrey  it  appears,  that  going  from 
the  A«(*pus  towards  Plata^a.  the  tia- 
veller  crosses  two  streams,  d<4ceiMling 
from  CillirT0T»»  and  forming  a  toiifiie  of 
land^  fiom  thrir  sources  to  their  juoc^ 
tioa,  about  three  rniles  loug,  and  la  its 
widest  part  half  a  mile  overt  ih«  ficilof 
these  nveis  to  the  eastward    may  be 


supposed  to  be  the  Molceis.  meotianed 
lu  chap.  57;  the  Mscond  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  Oeroe,  which*  after  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Molctis,  bends 
lov^ards  the  wast,  and  flows  down  la  llie 
Fulf  of  Lepanto,  wheteas  the  Aaupos 
^owB  into  the  gulf  of  N<^jopont.  Such 
is  the  esplanatioa  to  be  given,  if  we 
confine  our  observations  to  the  actual 
face  of  the  country ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  rely  onJy  on  the  text  itself  of 
Herodotus,  tbv  nap  in  the  A€aa  of  the 
Anachantt  will  perhaps  ba  dcemad  la* 
tisfactory :  that  map  is  ibnned  affeiir  the 
eonjectures  of  Larcher,  which  are  these  ; 
that  the  Asopus  and  Oeroe  are  one  and 
the  same  sueam ;  that  the  Asopus,  at 
its  head,  near  the  foot  of  Cilhsron.  bore 
the  name  of  Otlroe;  that  a  little  abovePla- 
ttta  it  divided  into  two  branches,  which 
again  united  a  little  below,  thai  ia  to 
say,  to  the  eastward  of  the  town ;  that 
ten  stades  below  this  junction  the  aiream 
assumed  the  name  of  A«opus*  wbirh  it 
preserved  to  the  end  of  its  course  in  xhfi 
sea  of  ilubcra.  Tkua  tk«  ialaad  of 
Oeroe  wu  ten  sUuki  (mm  lilt  AiaotM» 
that  is  to  say.  ten  stadea  fmm  the  [klae» 
where  the  river  assomed  its  more  im-^ 
porlant  name.     Tnm^at. 

^  About  four  hours  after  sun-tct. 
The  Greeks  divided  the  night  bto  three 
watcher.     Larehrr, 


before  the  town  of  Plate^a,  and  is  twenty  sf 
the  Gargapbiaii  spring;  on  their  arrival  ihei 

53  their  arjns  *  opptjsite  the  s*acred  precinct. — Xh< 
encamped  alxiut  the  Hereeum  ;  and  Pausanii 
they  had  departed  from  the  station,  gave  the 
*Lacedieinonians  also  to  take  up  their  arnis»  and 
same  direction  as  the  rest ;  imagining  that  th^ 
the  |>laee  that  had  been  agreed  upon.  Now  o 
eomnianders  of  the  line  were  reaiiy  to  obey 
Anioinpharetus,  the  son  of  Pohades,  captain 
of  thtf  Pitanetae*,  refused  "  to  fly  before  the 
"  willingly  to  bring  disgrace  on  Sparta ;""  and 
astonishment  at  what  was  going  on,  for  he  had  not  1 
at  the  fornier  conference.  Pausanias  and  Kuryatii 
diHgraccful  that  this  individual  should  not  obey  | 
but  still  more  so,  to  forsake  the  company  of 
pai'ticularly  such  being  the  ideas  of  the  cap! 
if  they  abandoned  him  in  order  to  do  what 
upon  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  Amomphareti 
thosvc  with  !iim  should  perish  ;  considering  these 
kept  the  Lacethemonian  camp  unmoved,  and  enc 
persuade  Amonipharetus  that  it  was  not  right  ui 
as  he  did. 

5^      They  were  accordingly  urging    A  mom  phi 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans   tliat 
main ;    and    meanwhile,   the   Athenians    were 
following  manner.     They  remained  without    mo 
i^tation  wliere  they  had  fonned,  knowing  well 


4  Conccrniog  th^  form  *wXm  vHigitu,     Xi^tt,     llmcydidas, 
^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^JSU^B,  note  5,  of  ihia  volume.     I  Ue    seitA   that  tJMte   w. 
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of  the  Laceda?moiiians,  that  they  often  said  one  thing  and 
intended  another.     But  when  the  troops  began  to  decamp, 
they  sent  one  of  their  liorscmcn  to  see  whether  the  Spartans 
were  addressinff,  themselves  to  march,  or  whetJier  they  might 
not  have  wholly  forsaken  the  idea  of  moving ;    and  at  the 
same  time  to  ask  of  Pausanias  what  was  to  be  done. — When  55 
the  herald  arrived  at  the  Lacedteraonians,  he  beheld    them 
arrayed  in  their  original  station,  and  their  chiefs  engaged  in 
liickirin<j;   for  'm  spite  of  their  persuasions,  Kuryanax  and 
Pausanias  could  not  prevail  on  Amorapharetus  not  to  run  the 
liazard   of   leaving   his   band   alone   of  the   Lacedaemonians 
behind  ;  at  last  they  had  fallen  to  mutual  abuse,  when  the 
herald  of  the  Athenians  arriving  stood  before  them ;  just  at 
that  time,  Amompharetus,  using  injurious  terms,  lifts  up  with 
both  hands  a  stone,  and  casting  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias, 
**  with  that  ballot',  he  said,  he  voted  not  to  fly  before  the 
**  strangers  ^  ^  calling  the  barbarians   strangers.      Pausanias 
called  hmi  a  fool,  a  madman;  and  turning  to  the  herald  of  the 
Athenians  who  had  made  the   inquiries  with  wliich  he  was 
charged,  bade  him  relate  to  them  how  matters  stood,  and  that 
he  intreated  them  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  act 
in  respect  to  the  departure,  as  they  themselves  should. — The  56 
heralii   accordingly   went   back    to  the  Athenians ;    and   the 
dawn  having  overtaken  the  Lacedtemonians  altercating  with 
one  another,  Pausanias,  who  had  remained  all  the  time,  con- 
ceiving that  when  the  other  Lncediemonians  were  departed, 
Amompharetus  would  not   stay  liehind,   (which   accordingly 
was  the  case,\  gave  the  signal,  and  marched  all  the  rest  by 
the  hills;  wlule  the  Tegeans  followed  in  the  rear.      But  the 
Athenians,  in  battle  array,  marched  in  a  different  direction  from 
ihe  Lacedaemonians ;  for  the  latter,  out  of  fear  of  the  cavalry, 
marchi-'d  along  the  slopes  and  root  of  CithaTon  ;    while  the 
Athenians  followed  the  road  lower  down,  marching  along  the 
plain. — .>\mompharetus  at  first,  imagining  Pausanias  would  57 
never  dare  to  abandon  them,  endeavoured  to  make  his  troops 
remain  where  they  were,  and  not  quit  their  post ;  but  when 
those  with  Pausanias  were  at  a  good  distance,  then  beginning 
to  sus|ie€t   they   might   in   right   earnest*  abandon  him,  he 


«  Th«  ballots  used  in  voling  were 
Jitlle  (>elibles:  to  this  the  action  of 
^mompharctus  alludes. 

7  See  p.  302,  aulc  5,  of  this  volume. 
'  ^'j  rijt»j.     Eyo  sic  verto;  ••ratus 
wh  illis  descri."     Uimro  recte, 
eradilois  sit  judicium,     ^iger,  p» 
14,  Dottw      Weaacliog   interpr«u  ihu 


pftucage  by  *'  the  knowledge  he  b^  of 
the  niiltlAry  art."  1  doubt  much  the 
accuracy  of  this  mterpretation.  There 
was  no  necessity  that  Amoinpharelus 
shmilil  be  very  skilled  tu  mihtary  tactics 
to  perceive  that  be  was  abaadoned. 
iMHhfr, 


Ctti 


tliey  were  Btationed,  but  femained 
go  back  tf»  their  assistance.     But  hi 
and   his   men  joined    them,   when    the    ^^n 
barbarian!^  pressed  upon  their  rear;  for  the 
up  with  the  intention  of  continuing  what  tin 
the  h^ibit  of  doing';  but  seeing  the  place  ei 
Greeks  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  former  daj^ 
forward  with  their  horses,  and  having  overtake 
monians,  pressed  them  closely. 
58      Meanwhile  Mardonius,  understanding  that 
departed    under  favour  of  the   night,    and 
deserted,  called  Thorax  of  Larissa  and  his 
pylus  and  Tharsydeius  ^,  to  whom  he  said,  ^* 
**  what  will  you  say,  now  that  you  see  yonder 
"  For  you,  their  neighbours,  said  that   the 
**  never  fled  from  l>attle,  but  were  the  first  in 
"  those  men  whom  you  have  seen  erewhile  cl 
'*  tiun,  and  who,  as  we  now  all  may  see,  have  in^ 
**  run  away.     When  it  behoved  them   to  conte 
"  with  men  truly  valiant,  they  have  proved,  that, 
"  selves  worthless*,  they  have  obtained  distinctiof 
**  wtjrthless  Greeks,     f  had  many  excuses,  for 
'*  who  are  inexperienced  of  the  Persians,  whi 
"  vaunt  those  by  whom  you  did  know  sotnel 
"  done ;  hut  I  was  more  astonfshed  at  Artal 
**  he  should  fear  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 


9  (l£itff  signifies  "  ttep  by  sicpi"  thai  fesptcimg  iii« 

is  to  say.  keeping  the  step  like  soldiers:  the  explanntioir, 

this  word  b&s  been  translated  "  slowly,"  of  note  *2.  page 

which    is    inaccurate,   for    iu    Xenoph.  paJisag<e  an  a*" 
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«» 


^*  he  should  mukc  such  a  dastardly  proposal,  a^  that  it  he* 
**  hoved  us  to  shift  our  station,  aud  go  to  be  bcsiegetl  in  the 
*•  citadel  of  Thebes ;  which  the  Kiug  shall  learn  from  mc 
**  hereafter.  But  of  this  wc  shall  speak  elsewhere :  we  mu«t 
'*  not  now  permit  the  enemies  to  execute  their  intentions : 
**  they  must  be  followed  up  until  tliey  be  overtaken,  and  clve 
•*  us  fiatisfaction  for  all  tney  have  done  to  the  Persians.  -«- 
Having  so  said,  he  led  the  Persians  on  in  double  quick  time,  59 
making  them  cross  the  Asopus,  and  follow  on  the  track  of  the 
Greeks,  as  if  in  truth  they  were  running  away ;  he  directed 
his  pursuit  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  only,  for- 
he  could  not,  by  reascm  of  the  hills,  see  the  Athenians,  who 
were  winding  along  the  plain.  The  rest  of  the  commanders 
of  the  barbarian  divisions,  seeing  the  Persians  rushing  on  in 
chase  of  the  Greeks*,  all  forthwith  hfled  up  their  bannersi 
and  followed  each  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him*,  without 
keeping  any  order  or  line.  Tlius  with  clamorous  confusion 
thev  hastened  on«  as  if  they  expected  to  swallow  up  the 
Greeks. 

IVIean while  Pausanias,  being  closely  pressed  by  the  cavalry,  60 
aent  a  horseman'^  to  the  Athenians,  ana  said  this  :  **  Athcniaji 
**  soldiers,  now  that  the  mightiest  contest  lies  before  us,  whe- 
**  ther  Greece  shell  be  free  or  enthralled,  we  are  betray e<l, 
**  I  mean  wc  Lacedwmonians  and  you  Atheniann.  by  the 
**  confederates,  who  during  the  last  night  have  run  away. 
•'  Now  therefore  what  we  have  to  do  is  determined  ;  it  is  to 
**  resist  as  gallantly  as  we  can,  and  stand  by  one  another. 
**  Therefore,  if  at  nritt  the  cavalry  had  fallen  on  you,  it  would 
•*  have  been  the  duty  of  us,  and  of  the  Tegeans  likewise,  who 
**  with  us  have  not  betrayed  Greece,  to  hasten  to  your  sue- 
^*  couf ;  but  now,  as  the  whole  body  has  advanced  against  us, 
•*  it  is  just*  that  you  should  come  to  the  defence  of  the  divi- 
••  sion  which  is  mostly  pressed.  If,  however,  yoiL  your- 
*•  wives  are  so  situated,  that  it  k  impossible  for  yoti  to  give 
"  usaoy  aaaifttancc^  do  us  the  favour  to  send  the  liowmen; 


451 »  or 


^  MatttuB,  Qt,  Gnnim,  p.  805.  or 
MCl.535>k 

^  M«tthi«»  Gr.  GruDin.  p. 
•ect.315.  I. 

7  It  apt>»art,  from  the  *ceount  of  fl«- 
n)dolu4«  ihit  tl)«  Greek  confcdcratet  had 
no  hofte;  Cor  had  th«y  had  inf,  thp 
hiftofun  nvould  h«nlly  htve  Wed  to 
QUk€  mentioa  of  iL  "llitew  hofMin«D. 
IkcrilMv, japmjOQed  here  lod  th«r», 
w«^  ia  ifMlbibaiiy  Botbrng  but 


VOL.  II 


ht  greiKr  convemeoey 


and  detpftlch.     Trarulat, 

t^  The  uoeducited  in  all  countrict  tre 
the  jDott  liktljr  clan  To  prewrre  ihe 

SQuiD«  idiom  of  a  lin|ua^  -.  in  £n^- 
h,  an  idiom  prMiielj  ■tmUar  to  ihtt  of 
ihe  Gr«ek  i»  *tiU  prcterted  in  that  clos* 
••  you  have  a  right  to  do  ao  and  »o/* 
tDeanio?.  "  it  it  vour  duty  to  do  lo  ajad 

tf  Sot  p.  174,  note    I,  of  liie  firti 
volvmr. 


longer  afftjrrt  any  assistance*  ncmg 
which  pressed  *  upon  them.     Thus  the 
Togeans,  being  unassistftl,  (the  former,  with   tbi 
men,  were  Hfty  thousand  ^  and  the  Tc^eans 
latter  would  never  8e|>arate  from  the  Laccda?i 
sacrifice,  intending  to  engage  Mardonius  aiid| 
hini.     As  the  victims  shewed   nothing    favoui 
them  in  the'  mean  time  fell,  and  many  more 
for   the    Persians,    fencing   themselves     bc'hii 
shields*,  lei  fly  such  showers  of  arrows,   that, 
being  much    harassed,  and   the  victims    still    n 
favourable,   Pausanias  cast   a    look   on    the    Hci 
Platacans,  and  invoked  the  goddess,  heseecl 
deceive  their  hopes. 
62      While  he  was  yet  making  this  invtK^tion,  tl 
marching  forwards,  advanced  to  the  barbartani 
after  Pausanias's  prayer,  the  victims  became  h 


>  Matthie,  Gr.  Grufiitti.  p.  a29,  or 
•ect.  547,  2.  2d  pangrapli. 

^  ri  Wf»0'mt}fit9§*f  tot  •!  rfMtmUfUtti,  or 
r#  «^M«7iu^ir«v  fni^H  rt>v  rT^mnv,  So  io 
vu,  209t  we  have  t»eca  r<  inrtfiittt  iar 
r§in  i^tfi^invTMf,  wlieii:  i  rellerred  the 
reader  to  MattliitB.  Gr.  Uramm.  p.  394, 
or  Mct.  269,  2iJ  paroeriplt. 

*  See  the  table  of  the  force*  at  the 
second  position  : 

Spartans  .         .         .      5,000 

Light  armed  HcloU  .    35>0U0 

Pleavy-anued  Laced  km.         5,000 
Light- armed  Lacedrm.  5,000  g 

60.000 


jyfti 


^SMmt  iternt  of  the  Pcfiapa  do  not 


stich  ailditioii  to 
arrow  or  javelia. 
probablj  never  he^rd  a 
a  gabbii,  has  griiren 
tion  of  this    mode 
thai]  present    my 
Mrvatioos. 

by  thift  expre&aioii,  tl 
uJves  a  rampart  of 
from  their  arms   ai 
This  military   mfti 
known  .  but  Herod^ 
ui  to  take  bis  expi 
L  He  adds,  that  tT 
near  this  sort  uf  rmnv^ 
chap.  61*  and    ibat 
swept  down   bv   the   €1 
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S^l 


LoiceclaMUon'uitis :  this  having  at  length  taken  place,  they 
Ulcewisi'  advanced  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Persians 
Against  tlieu),  after  c'4Lsting  aside  their  bows.  The  engage- 
ment began  near  the  buclclers,  and  when  these  were  swept 
down,  a  contest  still  sharper  took  place  by  the  precinct  of 
Ceres,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last  they  came  to 
cngape  hand  to  hand ;  for  the  barbarians  laying  hold  on  the 
javelins,  had  shivered  them.  In  spirit  and  in  strengtli  the 
Persians  were  not  inferior,  but  they  were  light  armed  :  they 
were  likewise  inexperienced,  and  not  comparable  to  their 
adversaricH  in  .skill.  Tliey  dashed  forward  one  at  a  time,  or 
ten  at  a  time,  and  collec*ting  in  parties  more  or  less  numerous, 
fell  u|>on  the  Spartans,  anci  perished, — In  the  quarter  where  6Ji 
Mardoniu!;  was,  fighting  on  a  white  horse,  and  having  around 
his  person  one  thousand  men,  chosen  from  the  most  valiant  of 
ihe  Persians,  there  they  pressed  ujost  strongly  on  their  adver- 
saries. So  long  a  time,  accordingly,  as  Mardonius  survived, 
they  reftisted,  and  fighting,  sent  down  many  of  the  Lacedi£- 
monians;  but  when  Mardonius  went  down,  and  the  division 
stationed  around  him,  although  the  most  valiant,  had  fallen, 
all  the  rest  took  to  flight,  and  yielded  to  the  Lacediemonians, 
For  their  dress  ^  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  them,  being 
without  bucklers,  and  light  armed®,  they  had  to  contend  with 
heavy  armed  trot>pH, — Here,  according  to  the  oracle ''j  the  64 
price  of  Leonid as's  bl<x)d  was  paid  to  the  Spartans  by  Mar- 
donius ;  and  the  noblest  victory  of  all  that  we  know  of  was 
won  by  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  and  grandson  of 
Auaxandrides :  (the  names  of  his  ancestors  I  have  mentioned 
abo%'e,  when  speaking  of  Leonidas',  as  they  were  the  same.) 
IVtardonius  fell  by  the  hands  of  Aimnestus,  a  man  of  renown 
in  Snarta,  who,  some  time  subs^equent  to  the  Medic  war,  at 
the  nead  of  three  hundred  men,  engaged  with  the  unitetl 
forces  of  the  Messenians  at  Stenyclenis,  and  fell  himself, 
together  with  the  three  hundred. — The  Persians,  being  turned  65 
to  flight  at  Plataea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  fled  in  complete 


*  Larchftr  adds  the  words.  '*  leur  Kabit 
Imtg  tt  tmharrammt ."  #«ai4  is  the  word 
UwodoUtt  iiM»  for  the  general  accouUe- 
BMObi  of  a  ioldier ;  it  aecrus,  therefore, 
diat  tlw  word  IHnt  miut  have  been 
choMO  in  this  paj^a^e  to  coavej^'  UMne 
Such  idea  aa  that  developed  by  the 
Fteod)  translator.     Translat, 

5  The  yv^fiit  nt  y¥ft*4rn(  waa  opposed, 
by  t)ic  ji^^«>>«  o(  Kin  arms*  to  the 
irXirti*^^^  '  ihe  word  here  de- 

firwcs  thtfWri^  i,  .1  (SMrXii  big^her  up, 
which,   ihertfo«,  caoopl  si^niFjr  "uo* 


armed."  When  the  Perstani  had  thrown 
away  their  gerra  or  gabions,  and  tbcir 
bows.  Their  deiieoaive  arma  tvere  only 
their  cuiraasea  of  irOQ  pl*^^*  1'^^  ^^*> 
scales  of  a  ftah ;  iheir  oneoaive  wea^Kios 
were  shurt  laoees  and  poQiarda:  thua 
utuated,  they  were  no  nialch  for  the 
Greek  hoplite.  with  hi&  ponderoua  «hield» 
long  javelin,  and  cutlaM.     Trnintlnf* 

T  He  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  tlie  speech 
of  Xerxes  to  the  Spartan  henid,  viii« 
n4.     See  p,  t2-<.  note  3,  of  thi^  rot 

«  Refer  to  vii«  204. 
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disorder  towards  their  own  catup,  and  to  the  woodcm  idt' 
which  they  had'  erected  in  the  territory  of  Tbebes.  It  kn 
me  a  wonder,  that,  as  they  fought  by  the  grove  of  Ceits»Bl 
one  of  the  Persians  should  have  been  k«own  either  to  hm 
entered  or  died  there,  whereas  the  greater  number  felt 
profane  land  round  the  sacred  precinct.  I  imagine,  if 
It  is  allowable  to  imagine  any  thing  rcspectiDg  ajrine 
I  imagine,  I  say,  that  the  eoddesis  would  not  recdvie  Hm 
because  they  had  fired  her  holy  fane  ^  at  Kleusis.  Such 
the  issue  of  this  battle, 

66  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  had  at  the  very  firjt 
displeased  at  Mardonius  being  left  by  the  King,  ^'^ 
wards,  in  spite  of  his  many  ar|Tuments  to  dissuade  him 
giWng  battle,  had  not  succeeaed-  Displeased  at  the  «piP- 
tions  of  Mardonius,  he  took  the  following  measures:  belli 
no  inconsiderable  command,  having  with  hina  as  many  atfion^ 
thousand  men  ;  accordingly,  when  the  engagement  took  plM 
he,  well  knowing  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  batUe,  diP 
up  his  men,  and  advanced,  previously  givdn^  his  comnank 
that  they  should  all  follow  wnither  he  sEould  lead,  and  it  ^ 
same  pace  they  should  see  him  take*.  Having  tirst 
those  orders,  he  led  on  his  men,  as  if  forsooth  ^  to  jcao 
battle ;  but  advancing  on  his  road,  he  saw  the  Persians  flyi 
accordingly  he  no  longer  led  on  his  men  in  the  sasoe 
but  ran  away  as  fast  as  possible,  flying  neither  to  the  y 
fort,  nor  to  that  of  Thebes,  but  towards  Phocis,  anxious  to 

(17  reach  as  speedily  as  possible  the  Hellespont. — Althou^  tb 
rest  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Kings's  side  behaved  with  voluntjv; 
cowardice,  the  Boeotians  fought  with  the  Atheniam  for  • 
considerable  time ;  for  those  of  the  Thebans  that  held 
the  Medes*  acted  with  no  small  energy,  fighting,  and 
nothing  of  cowardice,  so  much  so,  that  out  of  their  mii 
three  hundred  of  the  first  and  most  valiant  fell  there  bj 
hands  of  the  Athenians ;  but  when  they  likewise  were 
to  fli^rht,  the^'  tied  to  Phebes,  and  not  in  the  same  disorder • 
did  the  Persians  and  the  throng  of  other  combatants,  wholJ 

68  neither  fought  nor  achieved  any  thing. — ^It  is  evident*  toBT 
mind,  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  barbarians  depended  oo  ik 
Persians;  since*  at  this  time,  even  before  they  had ^^ 


y  See  chap.  15»  of  ihii  book. 

1  ri  if  if  r§  ifMMTifi**.     Se»  \^alck. 
Not*  and  Schweig.  Var.  Led. 

2  See  Maiihtc.  Gr.  Gramm.  p,  45J . 
or  ftect.  315«  L 

^  S£€  p,  63.  nol«  3,  of  thU  volDme» 
*  There   were  some  of  the  Thebiiii9 


\f  ho  did  oot  hold  wxtii  the  Mcdc ;  m 
chftp.  86,  of  this  book. 

ii.  117.    See  however  p.  161.  imM  S.i( 
the  first  volume  of  i!ii»  wok^^ 

1^  i^^quandoquidt^m.  «iMn< 
[j!i.  Herod,  tvf.  ii,  4. 
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with  the  foes,  they  took  to  flight,  because  they  saw  the  Per- 


do 


Thus  then  alJ  fled,  with  the 


of  the 


except  u 

Boeotian  cavalry  and  the  rest  of  the  horse.  Thiii  cor])i*  was 
likewise  of  great  service  to  the  fuo^itives,  keeping  always  close 
to  the  enemy,  and  covering  die  flying  army  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Greets.^ — The  conquerors  accordincfly  followed  Up,  pur-  09 
suing  and  slaughtering  tlie  soldiers  of  Xerxes;  and  during 
this  confusion,  tidings  came  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
were  arrayed  about  tlie  HerfEum '',  and  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  action,  that  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  that  Paiisa. 
niaj^^s  party  had  conquered.  Hearing  this,  the  Corintliians*, 
without  observing  any  order,  took  the  rt>ad  leading  straight 
down  to  the  precinct  of  Ceres,  aciK>s^  the  root  of  the  moun- 
tain  and  the  hills;  the  Megareans  and  Phliasii  along  the 
plain,  which  was  the  most  level  of  the  two  roads.  But  when 
the  Megareans  and  Phliasii  were  drawing  near  the  enemy, 
the  horse  of  the  Thebans,  commanded  by  Asopodorus,  the 
son  of  Tiuiander,  seeing  them  come  on  without  any  order, 
pushed  their  horses  towards  them,  and  charging,  sent  down 
six  hundred  of  their  number,  and  pur£»uing  the  rest,  drove 
them  headlong  into  the  defile  of  Cilhzeron.  Thus  those  six 
hundred  perished  ingloriously.  ^ 

The  Persians  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  having  fled  to  70 
the  wooden  wall,  ascended  on  the  towers  before*  the  arrival 
of  the  Liicedtemonians ;  and  having  so  done,  prepared  to 
defend  the  wall  tu  their  best  ^  The  Lacedaemonians  hanng 
come  up,  a  sharp  fight  ensuetl  before  the  rampart ;  and  in 
fact,  until  the  Athenians  arrived,  the  barbarians  kept  the 
LaccdienKinians  at  bay,  and  had  by  far  the  best,  as  the 
assailants  knew  nothing  of  the  attack  of  fortified  places ; 
but  when  the  Atlu^nians  joined  them,  a  furious  attacK  took 
place  whicTi  lasted  for  a  long  time*  At  last,  after  a  va- 
liant and  well  supported  attack,  the  Athenians  scaled  the 
wall  and  made  a  breach,  by  which  the  Greeks  poured  in. 
The  Tcgeans  were  the  first  that  entered  the  fortified  in- 
closure ;  and  they  it  was*  who  plundered  the  tent  of  Mardo- 


?  Sm  cbap.  61. 

8  tS  mftf\  titftriitvtt  equ'mleat  t0  »i 
Ktfi*h4t ,  so  »i  kfifi  'Ormtnf  for  ^Orimt, 
nu  7fi.  S<e  ScUwei«.  NoL  and  p.  228. 
note  3.  of  the  fint  volume  of  this  work. 

*  ifin^mt ,  , .  Am^9^t,  «^f  #•  Sm 
Matihift,  Gr.  Graium«  p.  841,  or  wet. 
663, 

I  lf(iCavr«.  \'*lii  trAtalatc*.  *'  pr«- 
•truunt  mttftina  ;*'  and  in  like  toanoer 
LarchcT,  without  attending  to  lh«  wordt 


ita^'MYf  hp  **tit  faat^Dt  de  fortifier 
la  mmniUe  kakmtd  t^  fortify  the  uvU  ;** 
I  lake  the  word*  f(4|aW«i  ri  riTxH  »« 
ligTiifyiog  '*  to  protect,  to  deftmd  the 
wall .  '  OS  if  the  defeodera  were  a  ft^- 
pit,  by  vthich  ttif  wall  should  be  de- 
fetuied.    Sehtttig.  Ux.  Htrod,  ive.  f|^ 

<  See  Malthic,  Gf.  Gnntm.  p.  306. 

or  s«ct.  269,  ob^ 


when  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  men  wet^| 
narrow  space;  and  such  an  easy  opportunity 
the  Greeks  of  slaughtering,  that  out  of  the  \ 
excepting  the  forty  thousand*  with  which  Arta^ 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand,  not  erenfl 
survived :  the  total  loss  of  the  Lacedcemoniana ' 
in  the  engagement  was  ninety-one ;  that  of  tJ 
teen ;  that  of  the  Athenians  fifty-two. 

Of  the  barbarians,  the  Persian  infantry, 
the  Sacae,  distinguished  themselves  meet;  _ 
Mardonius  is  said  to  have  shewn  the  greatest 
the  Greeks,  the  Lfacedfenionians  exceeded  in 
the  Athenians  and  Tegeans  displayed  ffreat 
can  deduce  only  from  this  fact,  (for  ajfl  th< 
overthrew  the  enemies  arrayed  against  thetn,)  tli 
daemon ians  engaged  with  the  more  valiant  part  ol 
forces,  and  conquered  them.  The  most  valiant^ 
opinion,  was  Aristodemus;  the  same  who  h^ 
only  one  saved  from  the  three  hundred  at  Thi 
been  held  in  disgrace  qnd  contempt;  next  to  liii 
larly  distinguished  by  their  valour,  Posidonius, 
and  Amompharetus  the  Spartan.  But  neverl 
was  canvassed  who"'  of  their  number  had  shei 
valiant,  the  Spartans  who  were  present  at  the 
that  Aristodemus,  in  consequence  of  his  g^uii 
wished  to  die,  and  therefore,  like  a  man  bes 
quitting  the  ranks,  achieved  great  actions;  wM 
nius,  without  any  wish  to  die,  had  behaved  wifl 
so  far  he  was  the  better  man :  this,  however,  tli 
haps  say  through  envy*.  All  those  whom  I  hM 
of  the  men  that  fell  in  this  field  were  honour^| 
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the  guilt  I  have  mentioned,  was  not  honoured. — The  ahove  72 
ir  then  wei'e  those  wlio  ohtained  the  greatest  reiiuwn  at  Plata^a* 
I  For  CalHcrates  who  was  in  the  camu,  tlie  handsomest  of  the 
1^  Greeks  of  tl)at  day  ^  not  only  of  tne  Laceda^moninns  theni^ 
B* selves  hut  even  of  all  the  Greeks,  die<l  out  of  action ;  for  at 
k  the  time  Pausaiiias  was  sacrificing,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
I  ribs  hy  an  arrow  as  he  was  seated  in  tlie  line ;  the  others  then 
ingaf^ed,  while  he  being  taken  off  regretted  his  death,  and 
cihservcd  to  Arimestus  ihe  Platiean,  that  he  did  not  grieve  at 
dying  for  Greece,  but  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  use 
Ills  arm,  and  it  had  not  been  granted  him  to  achieve  some 
diN.*d  worthy  of  himself,  anxious  as  he  was  to  do  so. — Of  the  73 
Athenians,  it  is  related  that  Sophanes*  the  son  of  Eutychidcs, 
Ix^longing  to  the  canton  of  Decclea,  reapetl  great  glory  ;  the 
Deceleans,  as  the  Athenians  themselves  slate,  had  of  old 
performed  an  action  which  has  profited  them  ever  since ;  for 
that  in  early  times,  the  Tyndaridn?  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
amvv  invatfetl  Attica  in  search  of  Helen,  and  drove  away  the 
peijple,  not  being  able  to  discover  where  Helen  had  been 
carried  to ;  at  that  time  they  relate  that  the  Deceleans,  or  as 
others  represent,  Decelus  himself,  offended  at  the  insolence  of 
The«»eus*,  ami  fearing  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  Alhe- 
itians,  discovered  the  whole  !>usiness  to  them,  and  took  them 
lo  Aphidnje,  which  Titacus,  a  native  of  the  country,  dehvered 
up  to  the  Tyndarida^  In  consequence  of  this  action,  immu- 
nity and  precedence  continued  unifonnly  down  to  the  present 
day,  lo  be  assigned  to  the  people  of  Decelea  at  Sparta,  so 
that  in  the  war  that  occurred  many  years  subsequent  to  these 
events  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  when 
the  Laced amionians  ravaged  the  rest  of  Attica,  they  refrained 
from  Decelea. — Of  St»]>hanes,  who  was  of  the  above  canton,  7i 
and  who  at  this  period  surpassed  the  Athenians  in  valour, 
there  are  two  reports.  One,  that  he  carried  an  iron  anchor 
fastened  from  the  girdle  of  his  cuirasse  by  a  brass  chain  ; 
which  anchor,  whenever  he  approached  near  the  enemy,  he 
cast  before  him,  in  order  the  enemies  in  charging^  upon  him 
might  not  push  him  aside  ;  and  when  the  flight  of  the  adversa- 


I 


I 


ries  took  place,  he  took  up  the  anchor  and  pursued.  Such  is  the 
first  rejjort ;  the  other,  contradictory  to  tnat  just  mentioned, 
states  that  he  bore  as  a  device  an  anchor  on  his  shield,  which 


9  miAJurf«f  must  be  taken  in  its  direct 
•ens«,  "  hvndsofne;"  for  PlutarcJi  culU 
him  Jli^  M^iJUrrw*  'EhX^tvt,     iMtch^, 

'    ThiA     nTt*t    of     H'^l-  ''     1"^'      I  hi  ,fM!t, 

nrcvioiLi  to  that  by  1  <l 

nNi'tne  with  a  very  j  m** 


of  bb  b«st  irtgediM.  the  Tpbigenia  in 

AuIU.     Tnnm/ar. 

to  Schvrcighru&er,  eqm%ftlrnt  lo  Imwi*' 
riXi^ww*.     Srhwig.  l^t.  Hrroil, 


■ 


by  the  Greeks,  a  female  come  over  to  them 
understood  the  Persians  had  perished,  and 
conquerors,  being  the  concubine  of  Pharani 
Teaspis,  a  Persian,  adorned  with  much  gold 
her  attendants,  and  with    the   most    beaut 
present,  stepped  out  of  her  carria^  and   pi 
the  Laeedeemonians,  who  were  still  busy  in  sh 
Pausanias  directinir  all,  and  being  acquainii 
and  country,  as  she  had  often  heard    them 
knew  it  must  be  he,  and  taking  hold  of  his 
these   words :    *'  King  of   Sparta^,  save   tne, 
**  from  slavery  ;  for  thou  hast  already  thus  £i 
'*  exterminating  these  men,  who  had  no  respect 
"  or  heroes.     I  am  by  birth  of  Cos,  and  dau, 
"  torides,  the  son  of  Antagoraa.     A  Persi 
*'  force  has   kept   me.'"     Pausanias  replied    i 
'^^  Madam,  be  of  good  heart,  not  only  as  my 
•*  more  particulnrur  if  what  thou  sajest  is  t 
**  the  daughter  ol  Hegetorides  of  Cos,   who 
*'  my  dearest  friend  of  all  dwelling  in  those 
so  said,  he  placed  her  for  the  time  m  the  h 
who  were  present,  and  subsequently  sent  her 

rjj  place  where  she  herself  wished  to  go. — Presen 
parture  of  this  lady,  came  the  MantineaoK  too 
and  learning  that  they  had  come  after  the  e 
much  ffrieved,  and  owned  they  were  deservi 
nished*;  hearing  that  the  Mecles  under  Arta 
flight,  they  pursued  them  as  far  as  Tbessal 
Laced femonians  wished  to  dissuade  them  from 
the  pursuit.    The  Mantineans,  on  their  return 
banished  the  leaders  of  the  army  from  the  lai 

^KLflAlantinpnni^  rump  iin  tht^  VMaTmam^mAi^l^tmm 
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tbe  same  gnef  an  the  Mautiuctum,  returiicti;  and  an  their 
iirriviil  home,  they  hkcwiae  bauidiixl  thfir  leaders.  Such 
were  the  events  regarding  t!»e  Mnntineann  and  l^Iians, 

In  tlie  eamp  of  the  Mfritwim  at  Platiiik  wa»  Lauiiton^  the  78 
mm  i\f  Pytheas,  one  «f  the  tirnt*  wen  of  ^Egina;  he  aj** 
prcmched  PiiusuninB  with  a  niutit  abominable  proposal;  com- 
ing LK'forc  him,  he  addreued  him  thus  with  great  earnestness: 
**  Son  o£  Cleombrotufi,  thou  hast  wrought  a  deed  truly  super- 
*-  human,  both  in  magnitude  and  in  glory ;  and  the  divinity 
•*  ha^  granted  the^\  in  rescuing  Greece  to  obtain  renown,  the 
*^  greatest  of  all  the  Greeks  we  know.  But  do  thou  complete 
•*  BkewiAe  what  remains  to  be  dunet  so  that  vet  greater  fame 
•*  may  be  thy  ahare,  and  every  barbarian  may  Iiereaflcr  beware 
*♦  of  undertaking^  wicked  actions  agnkisl  the  Greeks.  For 
••  when  Leonida.**  fell  at  Thcrmopyhe,  Mardoniua  and  Xerxes 
**  »c\HTed  his  head,  and  stuck  it  on  a  gibbet ;  return  the  like 
•*  for  those  deeds,  nnd  thou  wilt  have  praise,  not  ordy  at  the 
"  hands  of  the  Spartans,  but  likewise  of  all  the  othen*  of  the 
**  Greeks.    For  in  exposing'  Mardoniua,  thou  wilt  avenge  thy 

uncle  Leonidas."  Such  were  the  words  Lampon  said, 
expecting  to  gratify  I  he  Spartan,— But  the  prince  replied  in  79 
iheiM?  words:  *' My  hofel  of  .^gina,  I  admire  thy  good  will 
**  and  foresight*;  thou  hast  however  missed  the  right  opinion. 
♦•  For  after  e.vtolHng  so  highly  me,  nnd  my  country,  and  my 
*•  work,  thou  hast  debased  nie  to  the  lowest^  by  advising  me  to 
*^*  insult  a  dead  body,  and  saying,  that  if  I  do  so,  I  snail  in- 
**  creaM  my  fame.  Such  actions  become  lietter  the  barbarians 
♦*  lo  di^  than  the  Greeks ;  and  for  those  deeds  do  we  hate 
*•  tbem«  In  this  respect,  therefore,  I  will  endeavour  to 
**  gratify  neither  the  ifiginetfe,  nor  any  otherj*  whom  such 
**  things  may  please ;  it  Is  enough  for  me  that  I  please  the 
*•  Spartans,  uctmg  and  speaking  honestly.  Thon  biddc^t  me 
*'  aven|)je  Leonidas;  I  say  he  has  been  fully  avenged;  both  he 
**  and  tnc  others  that  fell  at  ThemiopyhT  are  avenged  !>y  the 
**  death  of  these  countless  multitudes.  Hereafter,  however,  come 
*•  not  before  n\e  with  such  «  proposal,  nor  advise  nuch  things ; 


Gmrort .  p.  *y:\^.  or  »<ci.  43Jtf,  We  bii»e 
Men  a  Kiniilir  cxprcuion  in  vi.  HH)  ;  tee 
p.  107«  note  2,  01  this  volume.  Lircber 
•'prinn  viforuro,"  J.ucrel.  i.  87  . 
lammft  ducura  Atridtt/'  Ovid. 
r.  i.  £leg.  IX.  .^7. 
0  iwmfjC^t .  .  .  wtiim.  MMlJiut,  Or. 
GlUHB.  p.  834.  or  Mct.  *54&,  8,  tcottd 
pangrapA.    ^n,  [*.  703*  or  mcu  497, 2. 

vot..  n. 


prove*   thai    lt*#»4' 


7  Ttlb  Dt«tg« 
JUrt^w*  ana  imM  , 
aod  ihAt  both  arc  tiied  bjr  ilcroooMi  I0 
signi^r  >on«  node  of  txMtiag  tKe  mili^ 
factor  ft  boilv,  and  not  oreKCCutioti»  at  I 
have  proved  likewm  m  the  tirit  volume 
of  this  work.  p.  251,  note  3. 

■  See  Mamrift,  Gr.  Grtmm.  p.  817; 
Of  icct,  540.  ltd  pdfagrafih. 

Six 


;cs  ^  from  tlie  bodies  stretched  on  the  fielJM 
leir  cimcters,  which  were  adorned  with  golc^ 
embroidered  garments  no  account  was  taken,  s 
abundance  of  the  booty*  Here  the  Helots 
and  sold  it  to  the  ^^ginetse ;  they  likewise  1 
ward  a  great  quantity,  such  articles  principal] 
not  possible  to  secrete;  in  consequence  of  whi< 
liches  of  the  i^ginetae  had  their  first  origin,  f 
chased  gold  from  the  Helots,  as  if  forsooth  it 
81  _\Vhen  they  had  brought  together  the  tr 
out  one  tenth  for  the  god  of  Delphi,  from  w 
tripod  was  dedicated,  which  stands  on  th 
serpent  of  brass,  close  to  the  altar;  having  \i 
one  tenth*  for  the  god  at  Olympia,  fn>m  which  wa 
the  bronze  Jove,  ten  cubits  high ;  and  another 
god  at  the  Isthmus,  from  wloich  was  made  t 
tune,  seven  cubits  liigh ;  having,  I  say,  set  out 
they  divided  the  rest  among  themselves, 
according  to  his  deserts,)  the  concubines  of  t 
gold,  the  silver,  the  other  precious  things,  ai 
beasts.     What  choice  things  were,  therefore. 


9x^"  JW/,  Viger,  p.  120,  note  18. 
The  contrast  between  the  Pausanias  of 
HerodotUA,  the  virtuous  and  gallant  pa- 
triot, and  the  Pau&adias  of  Thucydiaes, 
the  proud  and  luxurious  aspirant  to  ty- 
ranny, may  senre,  not  only  to  statesmen, 
but  to  private  individuals  as  a  w bole- 
some  lesson.     Tranftot. 

'  See  viii.  113.  Mordonius  had  par- 
licularly  chosen  the  troopi  who  wore 
tho«e  ornamentft,  which  therefore  appear 


point  of  View,  ibc  11 
far  above  Lbe  mci 
states,  who  ar«  ever'fi 
the  vilest  su^eestioas 
go|uc»  and  wtfd  enthaa 
'  r  supply  iimdrm*  : 
thai,  according  to  my 
tenths  of  the  wliole  boo 
to  the  gods.  Liu^chor 
ently,  understandingfl 
have  beea  givea  toj| 
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tbc  coDqucrors  who  had  exceeded  in  valour  at  Plattea,  are 
iMenlidtied  by  none,  but  I  suppose,  however,  they  must  have 
been  prescnteil  with  something.  With  regard  to  Pausanias, 
ten  of  every  thing*  were  set  out,  and  presented  to  him,  of 
en,  of  horses,  of  talents,  of  camels,  and,  in  like  manner,  of 
the  re&t  of  the  treasures, — It  is  likewise  related,  that  the  8S 
fellowing  took  place;  as  Xerxes  in  his  flight  out  of  Greece 
had  left  to  Mardonius  all  his  furniture;  Pausonias,  therefore, 
seeing  Mardonius'^s  tent*  furnished  with  gold,  and  with  silver* 
and  with  arrases  of  many  dyes,  gave  orders  to  thu  suttlers 
juid  cooks,  to  prepare  a  supper  m  the  same  manner  as  if  for 
I^Iardanius;  when  the  persons  commanded  had  done  so, 
Pausaniasy  seeing  gold  and  silver  sofas  with  rich  coverings, 
rther  with  gold  and  silver  tables,  and  the  magnificent 
tions  for  the  repast  itself,  was  astonished  at  the  riches 
d  forth,  and  in  joke  commanded  his  own  attendants  to  get 
timdy  a  Laconian  supper;  the  difference  between  the  two  re- 
pasts being  accordingly  very  great,  it  is  related,  that  Pausanias 
laughing  sent  for  the  Greek  captains;  when  they  were  as- 
semolett,  f)ointing  to  the  preparations  made  for  the  two 
sup|)ers,  he  said,  '*  Men  of  Greece,  I  have  convened  you  for 
^*  the  following  pur]X)se,  being  desirous  of  shewing  you  the 
**  folly  of  the  commander  of  the  Medes ;  who,  though  he  had 
**  sucJi  fare  as  this,  has  come  to  deprive  us  of  one  thus 
**  miserable,^  Such  is  the  speech  Pausanias  is  said  to  hav^i 
made  to  the  Greek  captains. — A  long  time  however  after  these  83 
events,  many- of  the  PLataians  found  likewise  gold  and  silver 
boxes,  and  other  precious  things*.  And  still  later  than  that, 
when  the  bodies  were  stripped  of  the  flesh,  (for  the  Plataeans 


3  Thi»  Moae  of  vinrm  with  Dumerali 
is  rery   frequent  in   Herodotus ►  i.  50, 
jiL  18,  74.    "Tlie  tcoth  of  aU"  would 
be  as  tbmrd  and  uoscholajUke  tracts* 
laticMi.    The  meaning  of  th«  author  U. 
lilkai  Patmnias  received  teu  womeu.  ten 
i^tttt  tAleqtA,  ten  camels,  a^c.  TVtin. 
^  1   am  obliged  to  adopt  Scbweig- 
-    h»uscr*«    coQJecturc,   rsnniv   instead   of 

»««fw#»iiHif.  Larcher  passes  over  the 
diiScuJty  without  any  aamonition  to  his 
reader ;  an  ovemight  of  which  few  in- 
alaoc«a  are  to  b«  met  with  in  hi*  excel - 
ItDi  work.  Afl  my  laboun  are  now 
drawing  to  a  cloae,  I  hope  I  shall  b« 
permitted  to  cspress  my  g;ratilud«  for 
tJie  aseistance  which  I  have  derived  from 
ihe  literary  reaearches  of  that  learned 
gQQtkmao ;  naearches  which  tie  Ciuricd 


00  amid  the  horrors  of  the  revolution. 
imcheervd  b?  the  proepect  of  popular 
applaiMe.  Dearly  connected  as  I  am 
with  his  country.  I  regret  that  his  la» 
hours  should  be  appreciated  only  in 
/oreign  Unds :  but  T  hope  the  day  will 
come«  when  Frenchmen  will  see  that 
the  study  of  daakical  litefature  is  the 
only  ture  basui  of  a  oorrecl  taste,  and 
haply  of  a  good  moral  character ;  then^ 
no  doubt,  French  scholam  will  learn  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  their  illustrious 
countryroaa.     Trattiiat. 

^  The  genitive  r*r  ixkmt  xinfiirm  ti 
governed  not  by  0iimmt,  but  by  rtm  un- 
derstood. See  Schweigh.  Lex.  Iferod. 
CoQceming  the  meaning  of  4««a,  tee  p» 
254»  note  4,  of  the  first  votame,     TVuiti. 


coUecled  the  skeletons  in  one  place,)  there  was  Un\i\i\  ,. 
vtithout  any  seam^,  but  consisting  of  only  ooe  borus  ' 
wa&  seen  likewise  a  lower  and    upper  jaw,  with  tlic  Xn-w 
one   piece,  all  in  one  bone,   botri    the   front    tc^ih  :xrA 
grinaers  united;  there  was  Ukewii^e  found  the  skJiit 
man  five  cubits  hish. 

84  On  the  dav  following  the  battle,  the  corse  of  31 
disappeared,  liut  by  whose  means*  I  cannot  uodertakf 
for  certain  :  for  I  have  heard  of  inanj  different  indi^i 
and  from  various  places,  who  are  said  to  have  buneti 
nine;    I   have  even  known  many   who   received  grtai^ 
from  Artontes,  the  son  of  Mardoiiius,  for  so  doins. 
of  them  however  it  was.  that  took  away  nnd  buried  uie 
have  not  Ijecn  able  to  ascertain;  even  Diun^^saphjuies 
&ian  man  has  the  reputation  to  have  buried  Mardooj 

85  was  therefore  in  this  manner  buried. — TJie  Greeks, 
had  sharetl  the  booty  made  at  tl)e  field  of  Plataea,  buriod 
own  dead,  each  nation  separately*  The  L«acedeetuoiUHts 
three  graves;  and  then  they  buried  the  youth»%  mi 
uuml>er  were  Posidonius,  Amompharetus^  PhilocyoBt 
Callicratcs;  in  one  of  the  ^aves  accordingly  the  vouitf 
were  laid,  in  the  second  the  rest  of  the  Spartans, 'and  in 
third  the  Helots.  In  this  manner  did  tlie  L.acedsin0ttiv  ' 
bury  their  dead.  The  Tegcans  buried  tlieir^  all  tog^her  ii 
a  Hcparate  spot ;  the  Athenians  did  the  like  with  thdr  flcii 
a«  did  the  Megarians  and  Phliasians*  with  those  of  Mt 
t»untrymen  who  had  been  destroyed  by  the  horse.  Of  At 
al)ove  nations  thertfore  the  graves  were  tilled  with  bodn 
With  regard  to  the  tombs  of  the  othersi  which  we  kitow  toW 
at  Plata»a,  I  understand  that  those  |>eople,  £U)>haiiied  of  their 
absence  from  the  action,  raised  each  an  empty  buriow,  h 
the  sake  of  future  generations.  Indeed  there  is  on  the  w* 
even  the  grave  of  the  /Egineta?,  which,  I  am   infontvi'd,  w* 


^  .Sucb  ^  skuJl  uscil  to  be  »ceo,  wben 
I  was  a  buv»  ui  the  ciiit»conib$  of  Pahs  ; 
whether  It  U  slill  there  1  kjiow  not. 
Ti'anUut. 

^  III  the  text  the  irmM,  fcom  Patiw'i 
conjecture.  TUe  /^«»  or  k'mk,  In  the  Ina* 
gu.agc  of  the  L  needs  mo  maris,  was  xiva 
vDuog  man  or  t^nli^ip  from  tbc  etgb- 
leeath  vear  tiptwards.  TUt  old  riding 
w«a  «£««tf,  which  Mr.  Milford  rendeirs, 
*■  iliose  who  hud  boruc  sicr«d  office:^/' 
with  ihc  following  obtcrvatiou  in  like 
margin;  "  This  obvious  interpreiation  a( 
*W  icnu  i^inu  which  standi  in  nil  ihf 


editions  of  Herodotus  Uc^s  xi  9fg^ 
to  me  loaded  with  «ay  itiiifftrf^  1 
wish  \o  avoid  discussion  t4m¥**im»^^ 
lie  witliin  the  proper  proiTQw  d  Hm 
Ciilic  or  the  antiquarian.  ratJiw  d«>  4 
the  hbtoiiaa;  yet   1   mu  ;<  I 

think  the  ingenious  comj*.  -^ 

kenariui  and  otiiere  upon  uii*  ^m^ 
in  the  notes  of  WesieHiig's  «4«L»t  ^ 
more  opea  to  objection  ti.^rx  lU  M 
reading."     Miifords  Hi  a. 

vol.  ii.  p.  240.    t«ot«    14  i«^ 

1822. 
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thrown  up,  ten  years  after  the  action,  at  the  request  of  the 
T'  .-,  by  Cieacles,  the  son  oi  Autodicus,  a  Plataauir  and 

[  •resentative^. 

\Vlicn,  therefore,  the  Greeks  had  buried  their  slain  at  86 
latira,  they  held  council,  and  deterrnineti  upon  immi-tiiately 
reeling  their  arms  against  Thebes,  and  demanding  the 
nder  of  such  of  the  inhabitants*  as  had  sided  witli  the 
and  before  all,  Timegenides  and  Attaginus,  who  were 
ief  lenders  of  the  party :  they  iikewisc  resolved,  in  case 
bans  refused  to  deliver  ihein  up,  not  to  retire  from 
ty  till  they  had  captured  it.  Having  come  to  the  above 
tioiis,  they  conset|uentlv,  on  the  eleventh  day  from  the 
ment,  arrived  befure  ThelK'u,  and  laid  siege»  aumuion- 
i€  inhabitants  to  give  up  the  inen»  The  Thebans  rcfus- 
to  dehver  them  up,  the  Greeks  ravaged  their  land,  and 
Itered  their  wall. — Seeing  the  besiegers  did  not  forego  their  87 
predations,  Timegenides,  on  the  twentieth  day,  aadresseti 
Thebans  thus:  "  Men  of  Thebes,  since  it  is  so  dc*crecd 
r  the  Greeks,  that  they  will  not  raise  the  siege  and  withdraw 
before  either  they  have  taken  Thebes,  or  you  have  delivered 
us  into  their  hands,  therefore  shall  not  the  Bccotian  land 
suffer  any  more  calamities®  on  our  account.  But  if,  being 
de^inius  of  obtaining  money,  they  deuiand  us  only  as  a  pre- 
tence*, let  us  give  them  money  from  the  public  chest ;  for 
'^^  we  have  not  alone  held  Tunth  the  Medcs,  but  so  likemso  did 
^*  the  commons;  whereas*  if  it  is  in  truth  because  they  want 
ciur  persons  that  they  lay  siege,  we  will  present  ourwbn 
**  before  them  to  plead  our  cause."  The  Thcbans  considered 
-that  be  spoke  well,  and  to  the  purpose ;  wherefore  they  pre- 
tmtly  despatched  a  hendd  over  to  Pausanias,  expressing  their 
awUiingnesa  to  give  up  the  men. — When  the  two  parties  had  88 

to  an  agreement  on  those  condttioos,  Attaginus  ran 
pway  from  the  town,  and  his  sons  having  been  sent  to  the 
beniegers,  Pausanta.s  absolved  them  of  guilt,  declaring  that 
ihe  children  could  not  have  participated  in  Mcdism ;  as  for 
the  other  men  whom  the  Thebans  delivered  up,  they*  ima- 


•  1  li&ve  used  tb«  wonJ  "  repreaeat*- 
ve,*^  b«cttiw  I  did   not  tike  to  cntt  ■ 
iinek  wunl  ia  the   Ijij^liib.     WUh  »»• 
l%rd  tu  ihe  mmaiotf  of  tbe  word  r^W. 
87,   owte  9»  of  tliia  voI«ror? :    I 
lb«  word   bai  the  Utter  of  the 
mcftlioDed  io  lh«t  oole,  >p* 
•Oft  of  ooosal  or  ditrgi  dV- 


"  Two  cooctnidions  »sv  bt  givon » 


or  ««uf  mir^an ;  $4  VUurim  r«ir/^«Kinimw 

9  Conecniiig  tk«  iMta|ibor  of  llw  ori* 
final.  Me  p.  t,  QOto  1»  of  ibift  vo1sim« 
a&d  p.  67,  note  8.  Utul«ntArKi  mmA 
ftfler  ^At«. 

1  wfUxn^^  "  to  fepcdem  UBtum.** 
Sot  \  i^er.  p.  IU9, 

t  U  br  •;  ^  uc  vadoilooil  fhm 
ponon*  (UivviW  w  by  iho  Thobaat^ 
thi»  MaleD€«  will  tlbrd  aa  tooiaaet  of 
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glned  that  they  shouKl  be  admitted  Co  make  tbcir  6diaB,\ 
and  flattered  themselves  they  might  escape  fay  mamil 
money  ;  but  Pausaniasj  suspectin]^  their  intenUooSf  tto 
had  tlieiti  in  his  power,  than  he  disbanded  the  anny  of  it] 
confederates,  and,  takmg  the  prisoners  to  CoriDihy  theft  |ie 
an  end  to  their  existence.  Such  then  were  the  evettfC] 
Flatiea  and  Thebes. 

89  Meanwhile  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Phamacei^  in  hu  U 
from  Platsea,  was  already  at  a  considerable  distance.  Ofts 
arrival,  the  Thessalians  invited  him  to  their  board ^,  «iid  ml 
inquiries  about  the  rest  of  the  army,  as  they^  knew  nodtJaf^l 
the  events  at  Plat&ea;  Artabaasus,  aware  that,  if  he  waa  tolll 
them  the  whole  truth,  with  regard  to  the  contest,  be  huDsA\ 
together  with  liis  army,  should  run  the  risk  of  being  cm «( 
(for  he  thoupht  that  every  body,  who  was  in  formed  of  wk 
haci  taken  place,  would  fall  upon  him,)  c^onsidering,  I  uu 
this  within  himself,  he  had  communicate  nothing  to  lii 
Phociiins,  and  now  spoke  thus  to  the  Tlicjssalians,  **  Mft  d 
"  The&saly,  as  you  see,  I  myself  am  making  all  ftotdk 
**  haste  to  arrive  in  Thrace ;  I  am  obliged  to  u^  de<pittk 
*^  having  been  sent  from  the  main  body  on  certain  bimooK 
"  together  with  these  troops.  You  may  expect  Mardodfl 
"  himself  and  his  army  following  at  my  heels*  Do  you  ^lte^ 
*^  fore  shew  hint  hospitality,  and  give  proof  of  your  gond  «i!i 
"  towards  us ;  for  it  will  not  repent  you  hereafter  to  i 

"  done/*     Having  so  s|)oken,  he  marched   bts  army  v. 
speed  over   Thessaly  and   Macedonia,    straight    for    1 
cutting  across  by  the  inland  road^  and  in  good   triit)i   i 
all  liaste.     He  reached  at  last  Byzantium,  after  Ju> 
road  many  of  his  troops,  who,  having  to  contend  v%aa 
and  chsease,  were  cut   down  by  the  Thraciaiis.      Fr» 
zantium  he  crossed  over  on  ship  board  :  thus  did  Artaboiui 
return  into  Asia. 

90  On  the  very  isame  day  that  the  blow  was  -struck  at  Pl»l«f. 
another  rout  of  the  barbarians  took  place  at  Mycale  of  I< 
For  after  the  Greeks  had  taken  up  their  station  at 
those,  I  mean,  who  had  come  on  ship  board  with  Leot^ 

the  Lacedaemonian^,  ambassadors  went  to  them  from     

they  were  Lampon,  the  son  of  Thrasycles,  A  thenagoras,  ibT 
son  of  Archestratides,  and  Hege^istratus,  son  of  Amtacum* 
and  been  despatched  by  J:he  Saniians,  unknown   to  the  Ber- 


tboM  ftoacoJutliia  BO  Trequent  iu  this  au*  ^  Of  the*  form  ivKfiXi^ 

liiof  i  «;  ^U  may  however  be  umlerBtood  p.  7,  note  3,  of  this  Yolune. 

of  lh«  Thebans  themselves,  witliout  any  *  Sec  \m.  131,  IJa, 
frammatical  anomaly- 
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si.a 


«tid  the  tyrant  Theoiiiestor*,  son  of  AndrodamoB,  whom 
e  Persians  had  nominated  tyrant  of  Sanms.  The  delegates 
having  conic  into  the  presence  of  tlie  captains,  Hegesistratus 
spoke,  using  many  ancl  various  arguments,  as  that,  "  were  the 
**  lonians  but  to  see  the  Greeks,  they  would  detach  them* 
•*  selves  from  the  Persians",  and  that  the  barbarians  would  not 
**  abide  their  attack;  or  that,  supposing  even  they  did  abide 
**  the  attack,  never  would  the  Greeks  meet  with  such  a  booty  :** 
at  the  ftanie  time  calling  upon  the  common  gods,  he  exhorted 
them  to  deliver  Grecian  men  from  bondage,  and  to  rcix*!  the 
Imrbarian :  "  which,"*  he  continued,  *^  might  easily  be  done  by 
s    *'  them ;  for  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  bad  sailers,  and  no 

I**  match  for  the  Greeks;  and  if  they  had  any  suspicion  that 
**  they  were  endeavouring  to  lead  them  on  for  some  crafty 
**  purpose,  they  were  themselves  ready  to  be  taken  aboard  the 
'*  Greek  fleet  as  hostages." — As  the  Samian  stranger  continued  91 
to  make  earnest  entreaties,  Leotychides,  whether  he  made  the 
inquiry  from  a  wish  of  receiving  an  omen,  or  that  he  did  so  by 
diance.  Providence  so  ordering,  put  the  following  question: 
**  My  Samian  friend, what  is  thy  name  ?*^  **  Hegesistratus,"  said 
the  other.  Leotychides,  cutting  short  the  rest  of  the  speech* 
whatever  Hegesistratus  might   have  been  about  to  say,  cx- 

t  claimed,  "I  accept  the  omen,  I  accept  the  hegemstratus^, 
"  my  Samian  friend :  meanwhile  do  thou  thyself,  and  these 
**  persons  with  thee,  pledge  to  us  your  faith,  swear*^  that  the 
**  bamians  will  be  zealous  allies  to  us,  and  then  take  your 
**  depart ure^ — ^Thus  he  spoke,  and  followed  his  words  by  9^ 
action :  for  immediately  the  Samians  pletlged  their  faith,  ani 
'  madeocith  of  alliance  with  the  Greeks;  having  so  done,  two  of 
B  the  <lelcgates  bore  away ;  for  Leotychides  commanded  Hege* 
K  sistratus  to  sail  with  the  fleet,  regarding  his  name  as  an  omen; 
■  the  Greeks  suffering  that  day  to  intervene,  had  on  the  follow- 
W  ing  tokens  of  success  in  their  sacrifices ;  their  divine  was 
Deiphonus,  the  son  of  Evenius,  a  native  of  ApoUonia;  Apol- 
,     Ionia  I  mean  in  the  Ionian  gulf. 

The  following  event  befelEvenius,  the  father  of  this  divine.  95 
In  that  town  of  ApoUonia  there  are  stmie  sheep  sacred  to  the 
sun,  which  of  days  graze  on  the  banks  of  a  river  that  flows 
down  from  mount  Lacmon,  athwart  the  territory  of  ApoUonia 
into  the  sea,  near  port  Oricus;  but  of  nights,  some  chosen 
individual,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  citizens,  in  point  of 


9  See  rtiiC  c&ttie  of  hb  piomotion  to  the  ine  lucceas  in  Uie  niiotl  of  Leotychides. 

tjraDBy.  vitt.  a5.          '  7  m  f»iw.    See  p.  51.  nole  9,  of  diU 

^  *UYmtt0^fMr4t  signities. ''tlie  lender  volume. 
otmn  vismment ;"  hroce  the  omen  bod- 
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wealth  and  birth »  keep  watch  ofver  thetu,  each  for  the  « 
of  one  year  t  for  the  ApoUoniatae  make  great  account  of  thsk 
sheep,  m  consequence  of  some  oracle.     'l*liey  are  foUl^  vitfe 
a  cavern  at  some  difstance  from  the  town;   here  aoeordia^ 
npon  a  time  this  Evenius  was  selected  to  keep  watch ;  mdm 
night  he  having  fallen  asleep  on  his  watch,  90inewoSve»€!t{itf 
the  cAvern   and   destroyed   about  sixty  of   the  sheep: 
Evenius  saw  what  had  happened,  he  held  his  peace,  and 
tioned  it  to  nolK)d>\  having  it  in  mind  to  purchase  othrn. 
substitute  them.     He  could  not  however  keep  it  hiddm  fn 
the  Apolloniata?,  who,  as  soon  as  they  found   it  out,  h 
him  to  jud^ment^  and  decreed,  that  wnce  he  had  fallcTi 
on  his  watch,  he  bhould  be  deprived  of  sight.      But  alWtfan 
had   blinded    Eveqius,   immediately    their    6ocks   would » 
longer  yean,  neither  would  their  land  bear  any  crops.    Bi. 
when   they  consulted   the  prophets  at    I>odoi]e  ana  lM\k 
respecting  the  caui^e  of  their  present  calaiTtity,  an  admofiilk^ 
was   given    them^;    the  prophets  declared,  **  that   they 
*'  unjustly  deprived  of  sight  Evenius,    the  g^uardiao  of 
"  sacred  sheep;  since  they  themselves'  had   sent  the  ^n 
**  and  would  not   cease  to  avenge  Evenius    until   tl 
"  ma4e  atonement   such  as   he  nimself    ml^i    chc 
**  vouchsafe    to   accept.     That    when    that    was    d< 


"  themselves  would  give  Evenius  such  a  gift,  fhatf 
therewith,  many  of  mankind  should  hold   him   happy '**- 


94  Such  was  the  response  made  to  them ;   and   the  AiM>l)ofiii 
keeping  it  secret,  commissioned  some  individuals  among  ll^ 
citizens  to  arrange  the  matter  ;  this  they  did  for  them  mh 
following  manner.     Evenius  being  seated   on   the  9emU 
bench ',  they  drew  near  him,  and  sat  down   by  hia  ddcv 


8  See  MittUi«,  Gr,  Gramm,  p.  916, 
or  sect.  593,  lasi  paragraph.  I  have  re- 
pealedly  directed  the  reader's  attention 
to  this  farm  of  fiptocch*  and  do  so  now 
agaib,  becnuse  Vakkenaer  has  selected 
tbii  instance  for  a  note.  Schweighitu^r 
compares  the  form  with  the  Latin,  "sub 
JDdice  lis  est ;"  the  opposite  is  frecjuent 
in  Englisli,  "  to  put  a  raaa  wpnn  his 
trial,"     Tramiat. 

9  I  have  followed  Schweigheuser'c 
interpretation :  see  his  note.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  in  vi*  63,  the  same  word  wi*- 
f«vr«ff  is  used  without  any  allusion  to 
prophecy,  but  rather  to  an  admonition 
reUtiog'to  what  is  to  be  done, 

*  The  prophcU  (see  p,  248,  note  2,  of 
tljts  volume )  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
godi  tbemtelveti    mtm^,  therefore,  ac- 


cording to  the  hMQtifuI  fiapiolt  ^ 
ancient  e!<X)ueacf-  rT....r  \^  ttktm* 
the  two  gods.  ,  «^,  1^ 

Dodonjevt&nd  dpb£c». 

«  Construction".     ^^^    Ewt   £«v 
l^»   rtmirn*^    w^t    ( far    4»>    t;^  p 

J  We  have  ae«ti  the  exprciMOBi«% 

take  it,  detejTQines  the  tnearnDfiT lb 
expression  in  thia  pla^e.  The  4Sttr«» 
a  form  or  bench^  with  plae«s  te  mm 
sitters ;  it  came  to  be  used  metapMin^ 
precisely  as  in  Koglistt^  "the  beei/ 
for  the  assembly  of  iijB«wtr«l*  'i* 
^Aiiijf  or  "bcoeli**  ff  '>—  -^,.  .-. 
assembled,  the  <i7«fR 
for  the  commoni  uaefi 
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ait 


fOtored  with  him  in  conversation  upon  difTerent  subjects,  till 
pi  last  they  came  to  cxpresti  thi»ir  compassion  at  his  sufferingn; 
Ant  having  artfully  drawn  him  upon  the  subject,  they  asked 
him  **  what  com|>ensation  would  he  take,  sup|X)sing  the  Apol- 
**  loniata'  were  willing  to  undertake  to  make  atonement  for 
•*  what  thev  had  done/*  Evenius,  who  had  not  heard  of  the 
OTAcIe,  said,  that  if  he  had  to  choose,  and  ^*  any  one  would 
**  ffive  him  certain  fields  of  the  citizens,  (naming  those  who 
**  ne  knew  pof^sessed  the  two  best  estates  in  Apollonia;)  and 
"  would  add  thereto  a  certain  residence,  (that  which  he  knew 
**  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the  town ;)  if,  he  said,  he  were  put 
♦•  in  possession  of  those,  he  would  thenceforth  forego  his 
**  wrath,  and  that  satisfaction  would  be  all  he  desired.*'  Such 
was  the  reply  he  made,  and  those  seated  by  his  side  made 
answer  eagerly ;  **  £Tenius,  this  atonement  then,  in  obedience 
**  to  the  oracle  pronounced,  do  the  Apolloniatae  offer  thee  for 
*'  having  blinded  thy  eyes/*  Evenius  accordingly  then,  un- 
derstanding the  whole  matter,  was  highly  indignant  at  having 
bet*n  m  deceived ;  but  the  citizens  purchased  the  property, 
which  he  had  elected,  from  its  holders,  and  gave  it  him ;  and 

[louuediately  from  that  time  lie  was  inspired  with  powers  of 
divkuUion,  so  that  he  became  renowned. 
Accordingly  Deiphonus,  who  was  son  to  the  above  Evenius,  25 
having  been  brougnt  by  the  Corinthians,  ofKciated  as  divine 
to  the  armament.     I  have  however  likewise  heard  say,  that 
Deiohonus  having  assumed  the  name  of  Evtnius's  son,  with- 
out oeing  so,  went  about  in  Greece  letting  out  his  services*. 
—The  victims  Ijelokening  success  to  the  Greeks,  they  got  96 
their  ships  under  weigh,  and  stood  from  Delos  to  Samos,  and 
when  they  were  arrived  off  Calami,  in  the  Samlan  territory, 
they    took    up    their   moorings   near   the   Hera^um,  in   that 

(^iWter,  and  made  ready  for  action  on  sea.  But  the  Persians, 
understanding  they  were  making  towards  tliero,  permitted  the 
Photnician  squadron  to  procctKl  homeward,  and  got  the  rest  of 
their  fle^t  under  weigh  tor  the  continent ;  for  after  consulting 
together,  they  resolved  not  to  engage  by  sea,  as  they  did  not 
regard  themselves  as  eciual  to  the  task  ;  they  tliereforc  made 
^  the  coniincmt,  in  order  they  might  be  under  protection  of 
their  land  forces  at  Mycale ;  wliieli,  according  to  the  ordars 
of  Xerxes,  had  been  kit  there  by  the  main  body  to  serve  as  a 


4  uu/Nb  ffrm, 

w  work  lo  be  dom 


to  prapoM  ft  pfke 
for  work  lo  be 'done:"  lmfimi»$dHn  t^yit. 
**  to  offer  to  do  work  for  a  price/' 
I  have  followed  the  read i it v,  Wi^, 
from  Reiiikius'ft  oonjecturr,  adopted  by 
Scbweighaioer  and  Mr.  Omisfbra ;  but 
VOL.  II. 


ccftai&ly  th«  ^ncnl  readio^,  Iwi,  giMft 
u  frood  a  lecac,  if  take  a  in  tli«  Mat 


ai&iy  ij 
^ood  a 
nimftcatioB  m  in  tba  form  imi  h^k,  i^ 


^m^A  MMbf,  we  have  the  pVepoKiiioo 
itsdl  befor«  itt  thia  aenae,  i^i^wtt  ivj  ri» 
rttr  hifW^iKm,  viiL  63,  Trun*. 
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watch  over  Ionia.     The  number  of  this  detachment  was 
thousand ;  and  the  comraaudef  was  TiCTanes,  who,  in 
and  heiglit,  was  distinguished  among^  the  Persians. 
ingly  the  naval  captains  determined  to  take  refuge  imdcr 
army,  to  haul  their  ships  on  land,  and  open  a  trench,  i 
might  serve  as  a  rampart  to  their  ships,  and  an  escape 

97  themselves. — Having  come  to  this  detemiination^  tliey 
anchor;   and    when,  after  passing   by    the    precioct  of 
Eumenidie,  in  the  territory  of  Mycale,  they  were  arrir* 
the  mouth  of  the  Gflcson  and  Scolopoeis,  where  stands  a  ti- 
of  Ceres  Eleusinian,  built  by  Phihstus,  the  son  of  Pi 
who  followed  Neleus,  tlie  son  of  Codrus,  for  the  pu 
founding    Miletus;    in  that  place,  I  say,   they  hauloil 
ships   ashore,  and  raised  a  fence  round   tlienct  of  wood 
stone,  cutting   down  the  fruit  trees  for    that    purpose; 
around  the  fence  they  drove  in  sharp  stakes*.      They 
their  preparations  l>oth  for  a  siege  and  for  victory. 

98  The  Greeks,  when  they  understood  the  barbari^tf 
departed  for  the  continent,  were  annoyed  at  their 
escaped ;  they  ^vere  likewise  in  doubt  as  to  what  thev 
do,  whether  they  should  depart  homeward,  or  make  for 
Hellespont.  At  last  they  determined  to  do  neither,  but  • 
stand  for  the  main  land.  Having  therefore  pr  -^ — ^  th« 
boarding  and  landing  ladders,  and  other  things  i^  r 
an  action  by  sea,  they  Ijore  away  for  Mycale.  ^\  h<.ii  ihef 
were  come  near  the  enemy^s  camp,  and  no  one  came  out  to 
meet  them,  but  they  beheld  the  ships  haule<]  up  withim^ 
of  the  wall,  and  a  multitude  of  foot  soldiers  arrayed  olatf 
the  strand ;  then  Leotychides,  making  some  way  a  hm 
with  his  ship,  neared  the  land  as  close  as  he  could,  id 
through  a  herald^  addressed  the  lonians,  saying,  **  Men  d 
"  Ionia,  such  of  you  as  can  hear,  hsten  to  what  1  say;  for» 
"  doubt  the  Persians  understand  nothing  of  the  ad\aoe  I  giw 
"  you.  When  we  join  battle,  it  will  behove  every  ooe*. 
**  first  of  all  things,  to  remember  fkekoom,  and  next  io  thii, 
*'  the  watch  word  Hede.  Let  him  that  hears  me  not,  be  '^ 
**  formed  of  my  words  by  those  of  you  that  do  hear."  The 
intention  of  this  proceeiling  was  precisely  thfe  same  as  ih* 


5  Thi*  WW  to  innoy  the  enemy ^  if  1i« 

attempted  (ho  wall ;  a  »ort  of  cneviiix 
de  fri»e,  as  it  is  called  in  modern  fortifi- 
caiioas:  ihe  word  r»ftX#\^  delerminc.^ 
fof  that  sense.  I' malt  tiic  remark,  be- 
cause I  sec.  by  ih«  plan  usually  given  of 
Ihe  haUte  of  IVIycale,  (he  author  is  un^ 
deretood  to  mean  po&n  or  buttresses  Io 
BUengUien  the  wall  iHeU:  the  wall  like- 


wise is  absurdly  placed  oo  tb«  rn^wk 
of  the  Gcson,  whereas  H  tbould  be  is 
the  north.     TranUAt, 

Gr.  Graram.  p.  9l4,  or  ^^t,  j^^  b* 
paragraph. 

T  «»»,    See   Matiliis.   Gr,  Ci 
p.  703,  or  aecu  467,  2, 
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of  Themistocles's  behaviour*  at  Artemisium;  for  either  those 
words,  remaininor  concealed  ti\  the  barbarians,  mighl  prevail 
upon  the  lonians,  or  if  reported  to  the  barbariaus,  might 
make  them  distrustful  of  tJie  Greeks  in  their  sernwe, — Leo-  99 
tychides  having  civen  this  admonition,  the  Greeks,  in  the 
second  place,  acted  a:^  follows ;  steering  their  ships  to  land, 
they  debarked  on  the  strand,  and  there  fonned.  The  Per- 
sians^ seeing  tlie  Greeks  preparing  for  action,  and  knowing 
that  they  had  admonished  the  lonians,  in  the  first  place  ttx>k 
away  the  arms  from  the  Samians,  whom  they  suspccteti  of 
holding  with  the  Greeks;  for  some  Athenian  captives,  who 
had  been  left  in  Attica,  and  taken  by  Xerxes*s  soldiers,  hav- 
ing arrived  with  the  fleet,  the  Samians  had  ransomed  them 
all,  and  sent  them  back  to  Athens,  with  a  provision  for 
their  voyage;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Samians  were 
held  in  great  suspicion >  having  ransomed  fifty  ^  of  Xerxes's 
enemies.  In  the  second  place,  they  stationed  the  Milesians 
to  guard  the  roads  up  to  the  tops  of  Mycale',  because  for- 
sooth they  were  the  best  acquainted  with  the  country ;  the 
fact  was  however,  that  they  acted  so  in  order  to  keep  them  at 
a  distance  from  the  camp.  In  the  alxive  manner  the  Persians 
took  their  precautions  before  action,  against  such  of  the 
lofUanB  as  they  suspected'  might  make  some  attempt,  if  they 


9  ^ee  viii.  22.  lie  alludes  ta  llie  io- 
ccHpiioo  oQ  the  rocki«  sbout  the  Arle< 
mimaii  roadstead. 

9  We  s.av  in  iln^Ush,  ma  every  body 
knowt,  *•  fifty  head  of  cattle." 

'  The  field  of  actioo  wu  tliii.  A  litUe 
SE  of  the  iiliod  of  Sftioo*  the  continent 
•hoots  gut  mto  the  sea,  forming  the  Tro* 
^Ui«ii  headland,  from  wltich  U  beods 
lawtrd,  making  &  bay  lyiog  due  S£ 
from  caoe  Tfogyllins  to  cape  Posidiuin, 
Mftf  which  the  Ma^aiuJer  now*  into  the 
•tft.  The  Trofylltan  cape  is  the  ex- 
tramitv  of  a  lofty  and  ritfgod  mountaia^ 
^^  ^  6,  the  highest  in  tAose  pvta;  it 
mlong  th«  coast,  leftving  between 
>l  and  the  sea  a  ratber  tp»eiow  aod 
flat,  where  the  battle  was  coo- 
thu  Aat  is  skirted  on  the  SE 
by  the  Gbsod»  a  river  which,  flowing 
down  from  the  mouDiain  r^nge,  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  a  sort  of  pond, 
and  from  l hence  into  the  sea.  The  Per* 
aian  land  forces  had  formed  on  the  root 
of  Mycale,  and  in  order  ihey  might  not. 
in  case  of  a  defeat.  t>e  cot  off,  had  sent 
the  Milesians  to  guard  the  paisci  up  the 


mountain,  by  which,  if  necessary,  Ihey 
might  ensure  their  escape  :  the  barbariaa 
ship*  were  hauled  up  on  the  sea  side, 
and  no  doubt,  as  then  fate  entirely  de* 
pcuded  upon  the  issue  of  the  land  iight, 
were  considered  ^uHBcientlv  guarded  by 
the  wall  and  chevaux  do  frise -,  the 
crews  therefore  joined  the  land  troops. 
The  Greek  confedeialeft  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  G«aon,  and  formed  in  two 
divisions;  one  headed  by  the  Athenians 
marched  aJoog  the  &aX  towards  the 
enemy  ;  the  other  headed  by  the  Lace- 
ilcmooians  marched  higher  up  from  the 
sea,  and  wheeling  to  the  left,  marched 
eloog  the  mountain  dope  to  attack  the 
exMsmy^s  rear,  and  cut  off  his  retntftt. 
Thus  the  action  was  cotncnenced  by  the 
Athenians,  and  completed  by  the  Lac^ 
demofiians,  whose  progress  along  the 
ravines  and  rugscd  land  was  not  im- 
peded by  the  Milestans,  accord  iag  to 
the  barbarian  plan  of  battle.     Truna/dC. 

-  mm9^)U0f  with  the  dative.  Mat- 
thi«,  Cr,  Grarom»p.556,  or  sect.  394. 
obi,  2. 
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had    the    power;    then   they   placed    together   their 
bucklers*  to  serve  as  a  rampar^ 

100  When,  therefore,  the  Greeks  had  formed,  they  wmM 
towards  the  barbarians ;  and  as  they  w^ete  adrandng,  ■  n- 
mour  flew  all  through  the  Hire,  and  a  herald's  wand*  vasoa 
lying  on  the  beach  ;  the  nimuivr  that  spread  among  tbemf* 
this,  that  the  Greeks  had  fought  the  army  of  Mflidocnui  i 
Bctotia,  and  conquered.  The  interposition  of  Ppcmdcoaii 
human  affairs  is  manifest  from  many  proofs ;  for  at  thitCi 
when,  on  the  same  day*  the  Persians  had  been  ton 
Plataea,  they  were  about  to  be  defeated  at  Mycale,  the 
reached  the  Greeks  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  oTdor 
the  troops  might  be  inspired  with  much  greater  c^Nin^fll^ 

101  be  more  eager  to  face  danger. — There  was  likewise  mtaiht 
ooincident  circumstance,  namely,  that  both  engagements  tMl 
place  Dear  precincts  of  Ceres  Eleusinian.  For  as  I  ktfl 
before  observed,  one  conflict  took  place  close  to  tlie  fTcOM 
of  Ceres  in  the  Plata?an  territory,  and  it  was  to  be  tae  mm 
now  in  the  territory  of  Mycalc,  Tlie  report  alao  tliat  canieb 
them  of  the  victory  won  by  the  Greeks  under  Pausaiuisia 
correct ;  for  the  battle  of  Platsea  was  fought  while  it  wu  ja 
early  in  the  day,  and  that  of  Mycale  in  tiie  evening ;  and  M 
long  time  after  they  learnt  for  certain,  that  by  an  extnaidK 
nary  coincidence  both  battles  were  fought  on  the  same  dayrf 
the  same  month*  Previously  however  to  the  coming  of'lk 
report,  they  were  filled  with  terror,  not  so  much  for  tboi- 
seives  as  for  the  Greeks,  lest  Greece  should  stumble  in  bff 
contest  with  Mardonius.     Nevertheless,  when   this  omealiid 


'»  See  p.  330,  not€  3.  of  this  rolume. 
I  do  Dot  uuderstand  that  these  wicker 
bucklers  or  hurdles  were  piled  one  upon 
the  othor,  but  ihAt  they  were  *el  side  by 
ride.  From  the  carefVil  description  ihAt 
Hcrodotnt  (vit.  61,  seq.)  has  given  of 
the  arraa  and  accoutrements  of  tl>e  Pcr- 
Srtia  tn butanes,  who  marched  in  Xcries's 
armv,  we  may  gather,  that  the  Pcrsitru, 
in  their  days  of  glory,  had  to  contend 
only  with  light^armed  troops,  whose 
priocipal  weapon  of  offence  was  the 
DOW  :  against  such  nations  the  use  of  the 
|etTOn  or  jeubion  most  have  given  the 
Perrian  soldier  a  very  manifest  advan- 
tftge ;  it  was  however  of  little  or  no  avail 
against  the  Greek,  who  preparwl  for 
conflict  hand  to  hand,  marched  ttp  to  hii^ 
rn*ni)v  and  overthrowing  the  gabions, 
entounifred  a  foe  who  had  no  buckler, 
and  uuly   a  short  lance  and   poniard. 


The  gerron  wm  iMir  oorBCPe^ 
ing  to  Xenoj^Q*  and  probftb^  ^im 
shape,  ^i    if  «o.    wb&i   the  IMsM 
terras  rn^jf  u*  «i«  r^^  wvi  Id  |INI 

them  before  the   Him  ta  Ike  ' "  ^"" 

manner . 


4  nnfimtm,  a  herald's  staff;  Umi  •• 
my,  a  wand  with  two  Berpento  ««riMi^ 
it,  lilce  Nfercury's  cadoceus.     TVwiitf- 

3  Literally,  '*  sitice  nof  «aly  m  ^ 
lime  (the  day  of  the  rout  at  Plitai*  mi 
that  now  to  be  at  Mycftle  cMocflM) 
did  the  report  r«ach  to  the  Oie^tt 
this  quarter,  in  ortler  the  Ibfon  00^ 
£cc.  but  likewise  ihin  othef  evCBt  m^ 
cidcil,"  &c.  in  whicti  m^^  tosfll  W 
regarded  as  pleoaaslic,  Sc«  St4<w% 
Not. 
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flown  among  their  ranks^  they  advonccti  to  the  charge  with 
greater  rapidity  and  raoro  aiacrity.  Accordingly  the  Greeks 
on  one  hand,  and  the  barbarians  on  the  other,  were  eager  for 
battle,  as  the  prize  before  them  which  they  had  to  contend  for 
WBs  the  HeJles(x»nt  and  the  islands. 

The  road  followed  by  the  Athenians  and  those  stationed  lOS 
in  that  division  with  iliem,  amounting  to  al>out  one  half  of 
the  army,  was  along  the  bhore,  and  on  the  levt-l  ground ;  that 
taken  by  the  Laceuft^monians  and  those  arrayed  behind  them 
was  along  the  ravine  and  mountain ;  at  the  time  therefore 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  making  the  circuit,  those  of 
the  other  wing  were  already^  closing  with  the  enemy.  As 
long  therefore  as  the  wicker  fences  of  the  Persians  remained 
erect,  they  kept  the  assailants  at  bay,  and  had  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  the  battle.  But  when  the  division,  comprising 
the  Athenians  and  their  comrades,  seeing  that  the  brunt  must 
fall  to  their  sliare,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
cheered  one  another,  and  addressed  themselves  more  earnestly 
to  action,  then  did  the  battle  take  another  turn;  for  they 
swept  down  the  gabions,  and  charging,  fell  in  one  compact 
body  on  the  Persians,  who  stood  their  ground,  and  held  tncir 
foes  for  some  time  at  arm's  length ;  at  last,  however,  they 
fled  to  the  walk  The  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians, 
and  Trcpzenians,  (for  such  was  the  order  in  which  tliey  had 
formed,)  followed  up,  and  together  with  the  Persians  burst 
through  the  wall':  the  rampart  even  being  now  taken,  the 
barbarians  no  longer  had  recourse  to  valour,  but  all  took  to 
flight,  saving  the  Persians ;  thrae  last,  though  now  but  few  in 
number,  continued  to  fight  with  the  Greeks,  who  were  ruslw 
ing  within  the  wall  Of  the  leaders  of  the  Persians,  two  fled, 
and  two  went  down.  Artayntes  and  Ithajnitres,  leaders  of 
the  i%aval  forces,  saved  themselves  by  flight ;  whereas  Mar- 
don  tes,  and  Tigranes*,  general  of  the  land  service,  fell  fight- 
ing.— Still  were  the  Persians  defending  their  ground,  when  lOS 
the  Lacediemonians  and  those  with  thnn  came  up,  and  joined 
their  efforts  towards  completing  the  rout.  Or  the  Greeks 
then)selves  a  good  numlx'r  fell  on  the  field,  and  among  others 
some  Sicyonians,  together  with  their  captain  Pcrilaus.  The 
Samiiin  troops,  who  were  in  the  Mede*^  camp,  and  had  been 
stripped  of  their  bucklers  ^  as  they  saw  at  the  beginning  that 
the  battle  would  be  sharply  contended  on  either  side,  did  all 
they  could,  being  desirous  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  Greeks. 

^  1  cin  mtlie  Qothing  out  of  l/t ;  I  u  tlne  >paoe  iocloted  by  tiie  mnparL 

tUcirfufe  adopt  the  cotijectuKd  On*  Stfe  cblp.  95. 

T  nw«*t«   ^   **   frcqucjitly  the  case,  *  Set  vii.  80.  tx.  9S. 

i^ltHtarbtrc  m»i  «o  ouch  the  wait  itself.  ^  Sec  chap.  96. 
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The  rest  of  the  lonians,  seeing  the  Samians  begin, 
their  example,  and  seceding  from  the  Pt?rsians  =^t  upool 

lO^  barbarians. — Orders  had  been  for  their  own  safet v  givtn, ' 
the  Milesians  should  guard  the  paths  for  the  PersbaiVi 
order  that,  should  any  calamity  befall    them,  as  waa 

!        the  case,  they  might,  having  guides,  make  their  esctpeisi 
tops  of  Mycale:  accordingly  me  Milesians  had  been 
on  that  ser\ice,  and  to  the  end  that,  not  beine  present 
camp,  they  might  not  make  any  attempt ;   hat  they 
directly  contrary  to  orders;  guiding  the  fu^tives  by 
roads,  which  led  back  to  the  enemy,  and  at  last  became 
greatest  fi»es  in  the  massacre.     Tfius,  accordingly,  did 
for  the  second  time  secede  from  the  Persians  ', 

105  In  this  conflict  the  Athenians  exceeded  among  llie  G 
in  valour;  and  among  the  Athenians,  Herniolvcus,  the 
of  Euthynus,  a  man  who  had  applied  himself  to  the 
art^.     "fhis  same  Hermolycus,  subsequently  to  these 
when  war  was  going  on  between  the  Athenians  and  the  C«^ 
stians,  had  the  fortune  to  die  in  action   at    Cyrnus  of  tL 
Carysstian  country,  and  was  buried  near   Gera^tus,     Aftff 
the  Athenians,  the  greatest  valour  was  shewn   by  the  Cdi^ 

106  thians,  Trtrzenians,   and    Sicyonians. — The    Greeks  h«m 
slaughtered  most  of  the  barbarians,  some  in   l>attle,  aod  Ar 
rest  in  their  flight,  set  fire  to  the  ships  and  the  whole  wil 
after  collecting  together  the  booty  on  the  beach  ;   among  ifcf 
lKx>ty  they  found  some  chests  of  moneys*      IIa^^ng  thereftii 
set  fire  to  the  ships  and  the  rampart,  they  hove  away.   ft. 
itheir  arrival  at  Samos,  the  Greeks  held  council  about  IrtP- 
ferring  the  people  of  Ionia,  and  as  to  what  part  of  Grwet, 
over  which  they  themselves  were  masters,  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  settle  them  in ;  and  to  ab^idon  Ionia  to  the  hm 
rians:  for  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  themseh  '-6 
and  watch  over  Ionia  for  ever;  whereas,  unless  t  ikx 
them   under   their   protection,   they   had    no    hope   that  iHt 
lonians  would  ctime  off  unpunished  at  the  hands  of  i^i'- 1**- 
sians.     In  consequence  of  which,  the  men  of  rank  ai 
Peloponnesians  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  dnvL  itw^ 
the  staples  such  of  the  Greek  nations  as  had   sided  ^ith  tb 
iVtede,  and  give  their  land  to  the  lonians  to  inhabit,     Bui  tk 
Athenians   were    by   no  means  of  opinion     that    the   lutm 
people  should  be  transferred,  or  that   the   Peloponnrsiaia' 

>  The  genitive  tZ^  ni^riArr  must  be  \i.  32. 

consiraed  wiih  Mm*    Schweig.  Not,  3  The  pancra^um  comnnstd  t«iH 

«  The  lonians  were  subdueii  by  Har-  and  wrestling, 

paju'.   i.   164,  8€^icj,      They  revolted^  *  1  am  obliged  u>  supply  aftct  thU- 

V-  28, 8cq.  and  were  once  moto  subdued,  wnnrmn  aome  «uch  vtab                    ^ 
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mn 


had    any    right    to 


lation   to    th< 


propose  measures  ir 
Athenian  colonists :  a§  the  Athenians  wi  re  opposed  to  this 
measure,  the  Peloponnesians  gave  up  willingly  the  point,  and 
thus,  accordingly,  they  took  into  the  league  the  Saniianss 
Chians,  Lesbians,  and  the  rest  of  the  islanders  who  had  as- 
cdste<l  the  Greeks  in  this  expedition,  binding  them  by  pleilges 
lUid  oaths,  that  they  would  stand  firm,  nor  abandon  Uie 
cause.  Having  bound  these  by  oaths*,  they  now  bore  away, 
with  the  intention  of  unmooring  the  bridges,  for  they  thought 
to  find  them  still  stretched  :  accordingly  they  made  for  the 
Helle8|>ont. 

The  retivat  of  the  few  barbarians,  who,  being  driven  to  107 
the  heights  of  Mycide,  eseaj^ed,  was  directed  towards  Sarclis, 
which  they  reached  in  safety.  But  on  the  road,  Masistes, 
the  brother  of  Darius,  the  same  who  was  present  at  the  defeat, 
addressed  much  injurious  language  to  ihe  general  Artayntes, 
alBrming,  among  other  things,  that,  heading  the  army  as  he 
had  done,  lie  shewed  himself  more  dastardly  than  a  woman, 
and  was  de:>erving  of  every  kind  of  punishment,  for  having 
brought  harm  on  the  King's  house  :  now  with  the  Persians, 
to  be  called  more  dastardly  than  a  woman,  is  deemed  the 
greatest  of  insults,  Artayntes,  after  bearing  with  much  abuse, 
now  became  indignant,  and  drew  his  cimeter  uptin  Masistes, 
intending  to  kill  him;  but  Xenagoras,  son  of  Praxilaus,  a 
native  or  Halicarnassus,  happening  to  be  standing  behind 
ArtaVntes,  and  seeing  him  rush  forward,  seized  him  round 
the  waist,  and  lifting  him  off  his  legs,  threw  him  on  the 
m*ound,  and  meanwhile  the  guards  of  Masistes  arrived  to  his 
Kelp.  In  so  doing,  Xenagoras  gained  the  favour  not  only  of 
Masistes,  but  likewise  of  Xerxes,  whose  brother  he  had 
saved  ;  and  for  this  service  Xenagoras  received  as  a  gift  from 
the  King  the  government  of  all  CUicia:  nothing  more  than 
the  above  occurred  as  they  were  on  their  road,  and  they 
iherefoi'e  arrived  at  Sardis.  At  Sardis  the  King  had  been 
staying  from  tlie  time  that,  having  failed  in  the  sea  fight,  he 
had  arrived  there  in  his  flight  from  Athens. 

At  the  time  therefore  mat  he  was  abiding  at  Bardis,  he  108 
became  enamoured  of  Masistes^s  wife,  who  was  likewise  stay- 
ing there.  He  sent  to  solicit  her  favours,  but  was  unable  to 
succ^ced;  he  would  not  however  use  violence,  out  of  respect 
for  his  brother  Masistes ;  (the  same  thing  likewise  restrained 
the  woman,  for  she  well  knew  she  should  not  be  exposed  to 
[yiolence.)     Xerxes  therefore,  being  shut  out  of  any  other 

^IiTmu,  othemii6  my  woik  wodd  remain    of  this  oana^.  ^ 

iacomptcte  from  want  of  aoy  irentUtion       ^  Vol.  i.  pi^37,  oote  3. 
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WIC    CWUgtltCT   or    IHR9l9Cf?!l; 

109  was  Artaynta. — But  in  the  progress  of  tii 
discovered  in  the  following  manner.      Ami 
Xerxes,  having  wove  a  large  embroidered 
iiig  to  be  seen,  presented  it  to  Xerxes, 
the  present,  put  it  on,  and  went  to  pa^ 
l>elng  likewise  pleased  with  her  behaviour, 
whatever  she  should  like  to  receive  in  retuj 
she  had  granted  him ;  for  that  she  should 
ask  for ;  aceordinglv  (for  it  was  fated   that 
smite  the  whole  fam^ily)  she  said  to  Xerxes,  *^ 
*'  me  then  what  I  will  ask  of  thee  r"    The 
she  would  ask  any  thing  rather  than  what 
he  would,  and  swore  by  it ;  whereupon 
fiworn  by  it,  boldly  aiskcd  for  the  cloak, 
of  every  argument,  refusing  to  give  it ; 
any  other  reason,  than  that  he  was  afraid  of 
previously  suspecting  what  was  going  oo, 
manner  find  him  out.    He  offerea  the  lady 
measure,  even  an  army,  which  none  shoul 
herself;  for  an  army  is  among  the  Persians] 
but  as  he  could  not  prevail  upon  her,  he 
she,   filled   with  joy,  wore  the  gannetitj 

110  u|>on  it ;  and  Ameslris  was  informed  she 
understanding  what  had  taken  place,  did 
grudee  against  the  woman  herself;  but   t^ 
that  ner  mother,  Masistes's  wife,  was  the  ^ 
had  conducted  the  intrigue,  determined  u\ 
She  selected  accordingly  the  time  when  her' 
waa  to  give  the  foval  f«^^i  (^l^^«r  l^ftnQuet  ia 
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Btod  ill  the  next  place,  one  who  was  g;uiJt1esB' of  what  had 
Btakcn  place;  for  he  umlerstooil  with  what  view  AmcBtriH 
H^ade  the  request. — At  last,  however,  as  Amcstris  ur^ed  her  111 
*^rec^^uest,  and  he  was  constrained  hy  custom,  accorcTing  to 
^which  the  King  roust  not  turn  away  any  petitioner  while  the 
Ipiroynl  banquet  is  spread,  Xerxes  mo»t  unwilHngly  assented ; 
Kiftiid  having  given  up  the  woman,  acted  in  this  manner:  he  bade 
KilAmestris  ao  what  she  chose,  while  he  himself  sending  for  his 
■il>rothcrt  addreaned  him  thus :  *'  Masistes,  thou  art  the  sou  of 
K**  Dnrius»  and  my  brother^  and  besides  which  thou  art  a  good 
Bj**  man.  I  would  have  thee  no  longer  to  cohabit  with  the 
|g**  wife  thou  now  hast ;  instead  of  her,  therefore,  I  give  thee 
|g**  my  own  daughter ;  live  with  her,  and  forbear  to  have  as 
**  wife  her  thou  now  hast ;  for  such  is  not  my  pleasure.** 
istes,  astonished  at  the  speech,  spoke  thus:  '*  My  lord! 

*  wimi  strange  language  dost  thou  hold  to  me,  bidding  me, 
**  when  I  have  a  wife,  t>y  whom  I  have  sons  grown  up*  and 
^*  daughters,  one  of  whom  thou  hast  united  m  marriage  to 

*  thine  own  son ;  a  woman  likewise  who  is  much  to  n>y  mind ; 
**  bidding  me,  I  say,  to  put  her  away,  and  take  thy  daughter 

»"  to  wife?  I  hold  myself  greatly  honoured  in  being  thought 
**  worthy  of  thy  daughter ;  I  will  however.  Sire,  do  neither 
"  of  these  two  things ;  and  do  not  thou  use  force  to  obtain 
^*  **  such  aji  end  ;  surely  some  other  man,  not  inferior  to  myself, 
**  may  be  found  for  thy  daughter ;  permit  me,  therefore,  to  ' 
**  abide  with  my  present  wife."  Such,  accordingly,  was  the 
repl}'  of  Masistes :  Xerxes  in  anger  5»poke  thus :  '"  IVIasi^tes, 
**  thou  hast  done  for  thyself;  for  neither  would  I  now  give 
**  thee  my  daughter  to  wife,  nor  shalt  thou  abide  any  longer 
*'  with  thy  present  wife:  so  mayest  thou  learn  to  aceeiit  my 
**  offers."  Slasistes,  having  received  this  answer,  withdrew 
m  the  apartment,  after  observing,  **  My  lord,  thnu  hast 
not  yet  taken  life  fi*om  me." — In  the  meanwhiit^,  as  Xerxes  112 
was  conversing  with  his  brother,  Amestris,  having  sent  for 
the  body  guards  of  Xerxes,  mutilated  in  a  horrible  manner 
the  person  of  Masistes's  wife.  She  cut  off  her  breasts,  her 
noetrils,  her  ears,  her  lips,  and  cast  them  to  the  dogs;  and 
then  cutting  out  her  tongue,  sent  her  home  thus  miserably 
disfigured. — Masistes,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  this  affair,  11 'I 
but  suspected  that  some  misfortune  had  befallen  him,  pro- 
ceeded speedily  to  his  house*  There  finding  his  wife  thus 
mutilatea,  he  then  fortliwith  held  counsel  with  his  sons,  and 
deported  for  Bactra,  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  some  other 
persons,  with  the  intention  of  stimng  up  the  Bactrian  pro- 
vince?, and  working  the  greatest  evils  to  the  King ;  which 
would  certainly  have  been  the  case,  in  tny  opinion,  had  he 

VOL.  II.  St  » 


tbence  they  shaped  their  course  tow^^| 
they  found  the  bridges  (which  they  fancie^^ 
finJ  strt'tcliod  across  the  frith)  swept  nsunde 
cipally  for  this  purpose  they  had  come  to 
Tne  IVlnponiiesians  under  Leotychides  thci 
to  stand  l)ack  for  Greece ;  the  Athenians 
mander  Xanthippus  determined  to  make 
Chersonesus.  Accordingly  the  Peloponnesii 
while  the  Athenians,  crossmpj  over  from  Abi 

115  sonesus,  besieged  Sestos. — In  this  tovrii  of*  S 
was  the  strongest  place  in  that  quarter)  /i 
various  stations  in  tne  neigh l)ourhood  had  ga 
as  soon  as  they  he^rd  the  Greeks  were  on 
among  others  came  fmin  the  town  of  Ci 
Persian  man,  who  had  deposited  at  that 
saved  from  the  bridges.  The  native  y£Io1i 
session  of   the   town,   to  whom  were  joined   I 

llGnunierous  body  of  allies, — ArtaJ'ctes  was  the 
tliis  province,  acting  as  vicen>y  of  Xerxes  ;  hi 
man,  cruel  and  wiciced,  and  had  even  deceiTc 
his  march  against  Athens,  and  so  had  takei^^ 
treasures  of  Protesilauu,  sow  of  Iphiclus,  ou^[ 
there  is  at  Elaeus  of  the  Chersoncsus  the  tomff 
and  a  precinct  around  it,  where  there  were  e 
and  saucers  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  brass,  aj 
various  other  oflTerings,  which  Artayctes 
having  given  liim  permission  :  he  deceived 
the  following  language :  "  My  lord  and  m; 
house  of  a  Gr^an  man,  imo  hgnng  carr^ 
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^  give  me  his  house,  to  the  eod  every  one  may  learn  not  to 
•*  carry  arms  against  thy  land:*^  by  so  saying  he  easily  per- 
■QAdea  Xerxes  to  give  him  the  man's  house ;  for  the  King 
ifd  not  suspect  what  were  his  intentions.  Artayctes  declared 
that  Protesilaus  had  carried  arms  against  the  King,  because 
tbc  Persians  hold  that  all  Asia  is  theirs,  and  l>clongs  always 
to  him  that  is  their  sovereign.  A  present  being  made  to 
Artayctes  of  the  treasures,  ne  took  them  from  Ela?us  to 
Scstos,  and  sowed  and  grazed  the  precinct ;  whenever  he 
visited  Ellens,  he  would  satiate  his  lust  with  women  in  the 
r  ^  If.     At  this  period  he  was  besieged  b}'  the  Athenians, 

neglected  to  make  any  preparations  for  a  blockade,  and 
expecting  the  attack  of  the  Greeks;  so   that    they  fell 
iti^n   him  somewhat  unawares. — The  autumn  having   over- 117 

en  the  besiegers,  and  the  Athenians  being  grieved  that 
they  were  absent  from  their  own  country,  and  were  unable  to 
pture  the  place,  they  besought  their  leaders  to'  take  them 
ick  :  but  the  leaders  refused,  till  such  time  as  they  had 
ptured  Sestos,  or  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  recalled 
them.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  continued  their  efforts. 
I  Meanwhile  the  garrison  within  the  place  were  reduced  to  118 
the  utmost  wretchedness ;  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  boiled 
and  eat  the  thongs  of  their  l^eds.  But  when  these  would  no 
longer  hold  out,  the  Persians,  together  with  CEobazus,  and 
Artayctes,  ran  away  by  night,  descending  down  by  the  back 
part  of  the  citadel,  where  the  neighbourhood  was  least 
crowded  vrith  enemies.  When  it  was  day,  the  inhabitants 
•made  known  from  the  towers  to  the  Athenians  what  had 
4aken  place,  and  threw  open  the  gates.  Most  of  them 
Aiarche<l  in  the  pursuit,  while  others  look  possession  of  the 
4oiirn. — As  CCobazus  was  directing  his  flight  into  Thrace,  the  119 
iApsinthian  Thracian«  seized  him,  and  offered  him  up  in  their 
4>wti  manner  to  the  native  god  Plistorus ;  the  rest  w  ho  were 
with  him  they  slaughtered  in  other  ways.  Artayctef;,  and 
those  witli  him,  who  had  taken  to  flight,  the  last,  having  been 
overtaken  a  little  above  i^gos  Potami,  resisted  for  a  consi- 
derable time;  some  of  them  icli,  others  were  taken  alive;  and 
the  Greeks,  after  casting  them  in  bonds,  took  them  to  Sestos; 
and  among  the  rest,  Artayctes  himself  and  his  son  in  chains. 
, — It  is  relatetl  by  the  Chersomtae,  that  a  prodigy  hapj>ene<l  to  120 
one  of  the  sentinels  over  them,  as  he  was  broiling  some  salt  fish. 
^The  salt  fish,  being  laid  on  the  tmbers,  leaped  and  quivered 
like  fish  just  caught.  The  others,  hurrymg  round,  were 
with  wcMiffrr:   luj^  Artayctes,  beholding  the  prodigy, 

J  >cr  MjUlaa,  Ur.  (iramin.  p.  79H,  or  sect.  531,  tttn.'Z. 
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called  to  him  the  man  who  was  brbilinj^  the  finh,  and 
"  My  Athenian  friend,  be  not  alarmed  at  this  prodig?^ 
**  regards  not  thyself.  Protesilaus,  who  is  in  Elseus,  n 
"'  out  to  me,  that  although  dead  and  s&Ued»  he  h<$ 
**  with  the  gods  to  wreak  vengeance  on  him  thai  intuit) 
**  Now,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to  uiake  the  following 
*'  for  the  treasures  which  I  took  from  his  temple ;  to 
'^  one  hundred  talents  to  the  god ;  as  a  ransom  for  myviMi 
"  my  son,  I  will  give  two  hundred  talents  to  the  A\' 
*'  if  I  survive."  lHe  did  not  however,  by  these 
prevail  over  Xanthippus;  for  the  people  of  Slae^usy 
to  avenge  Protesilaus,  besought  the  commander  to  put 
death  ;  add  to  which,  that  Aanthippus  himself  w;as  mcSti^^ 
that  way ;  wherefore  taking  Artaycte*  to  the  beach  irlai 
Xerxes  had  fastened  the  bridge  of  boats,  or,  as  others  peIi^' 
to  the  knoll  above  the  town  of  Mady tus,  thej  first  nailed  ia 
to  a  plank,  and  hoisted  him  aloft ;  triey  then  stoned  the  mob 

121  death  before  the  eyes  of  his  father. — Having  so  done,  ^  | 
Athenians  stood  back  for  Greece,  taking  with   them  fuiv 
treasures,  and  among  other  things  the  rigging  of  the  hridn 
intending  to  dedicate  it  in  the  temple.      Nothing  more  vm 
the  above  took  place  this  year. 

1J22  The  grandsire  of  this  Artayctes,  who  was  crucified,  n 
Artembares,  who  made  an  observation  to  the  Persians,  wbkk 
they  took  and  reported  to  Cyrus ;  it  was  this  :  **  Since  Jtf»» 
*'  has  given  the  sway  to  the  Persians,  O  Cyrus,  and  tokak 
"  from  Aiityages;  come,  as  we  possess  a  narrow  ca\mtTjmi 
•'  that  niggetl,  let  us  withdraw  from  it  and  take  sonie  brtto 
**  land ;  lor  there  are  many  close  to  us,  and  many  at  » ifit 
*'  tance ;  if  we  establish  ourselves  in  one  of  those,  wc  AJ 
•*  become  a  greater  object  of  admiration  to  mo6t  men.  It  'n 
^*  meet  that  men  who  have  the  power  siionld  do  io;  oi 
"  when,  thLTcfore,  can  we  have  a  fairer  opportunity  than  DOV, 
*'  that  we  are  maiiters  of  many  nations  and  of  all  hmf 
Cyi'us  having  heard  the  observation,  and  not  approving  it^fanfe 
them  do  st>;  at  the  same  time  he  warned  them  to  make  ittiiT 
no  longer  to  rule  but  to  be  ruled ;  as  soft  men  are  wool  » 
spring  from  soft  countries;  for  it  was  not  the  privilege  ofM? 
land  to  produce  excellent  fruits,  and  likewise  men  of  vtHoat 
m  matters  of  war*.     So  that  the  Persians  went  their  «n. 


8  Hiopocnite*  confirroa  what  is  here 
asserted  hy  HerodDtus,  After  describ- 
ing the  atlvonlages  which  the  temperate 
parti  of  Atia  po&sest  over  Greeco,  he 
add*,  thai  th«  men  there  are  not  oa- 
(urally  valiant,   and  are    unwilling   la 


support  fatigues  %fxd  hardsiitps.  t'u 
seniimeni  i<i  approved  by  exMrka»> 
Greece  subdued  Asia,  t|kc  IUmmh  W 
came  m^ien  of  both  ttiOM  cooaOio. 
and  if  ihey  also  coQqiier«d  tlie  Gi* 
the  Germans,  a&d  oiher  oatioqt  of  ^ 
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k;  convinced  that  the  opinion  of  Cyrus  was  better  than  their 

3  own ;  and  preferred  to  abide  in  a  sterile  land  and  be  ruled, 

\i  than  to  cultivate  a  fertile  country  and  be  the  thralls  of 

1;  Others. 
k 

I    Bortli,  it  was  because  these  were  andis-  vanquished  the  Gauls,  the  Lombards, 

cblincd,  and  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.  and  the  Visigoths  of  Spain.    In  a  word» 

^     When  they  became  so,  they  in  their  it  is  always  to  be  oWnred,  that  tht 

B    tvm  subdued  the  lords  of  the  world,  and  people  of  the  north  have  the  advantage 

li    disoiembered  their  empire.    The  franks  over  those  of  the  south.    Larchtr, 
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Thttt  li  %  very  tODsiderabl«  difficulty  U>  iind  any  autKonty  for  tl»e  rr    '        -  ^llmi; 
KBCifeOt  {troper  names  m  EngLUli;  the  best  luUiore  djAeiing  nioftt  ;<dl* 

ia||P  or  rather  augUciMag;  the  same  nruid.     1  have,  therefore,  ^neriih ,  rd  m 

thii  Index  the  Latin  na.niM,  for  which  I  can  find  authority,  and  «hati  ivave  the 
reader  to  turn  them  into  KngUsh  according  to  hi$  own  mitig.     Tnmtiati 


Abie,  a  city  of  Phoci»»  with  a 
rich  temple  of  ApoUo«  uud  oracle, 
i.  46.  viii.  27,  33. 

Abantet.  A  people  which  formerly 
c»ccupte<l  the  greatest  port  of  the 
island  of  EtilMfa :  they  wefi» 
originally  from  lliraee ;  horn 
whence  they  camt*  tirftt  into 
Phocis^  where  they  built  Abut: 
from  Phocis  they  passed  over 
into  Euhoea,  which  look  from 
them  the  name  of  Ahantis. 
Some  of  them  migrated  from 
Eubota  to  Ionia,  and  mingled 
tvith  the  lonians.  i.  146. 

Abdera.  A  town  in  llirace ;  to- 
wards the  E  bank  of  the  rootith  of 
the  Nestu8.  The  native  conntr>' 
of  Democritus.  Protagoras^  An 
Axarchus,  and  Hecatieus.i.  If>8. 
Ti.  46.  Til.  109,  126.  vHi.  120. 

Abydo«.  A  city  on  the  Helle- 
•pont:  on  the  Asiatic  side ;  near 
to,  and  N  of,  Dardanus ;  where 
thfl  strait  is  narroirest,  and 
where  Xerxes  threw  over  the 
brtdgM  of  boats.  It  was  op- 
yqu  ti. 


t 


posite  Sestos,  a  town  of  tlie 
Thraclan  Cher»onesus;  not 
bearing  direetlv  E  to  W  but  S  to 

Nvv.  vii.  :u,  &c. 

AcADthus.  An  ancient  town  oi 
Macedonia,  according  to  Pliuy  ; 
of  Thrace,  according  to  Sieph. 
Byxant.  It  stood  on  the  Stry- 
mouic  gnlf,  lu  the  NW  qnarler 
of  the  tsthmus  of  the  penin- 
sula Oil  which  Athos  rises;  it 
was  a  sea  port.  Near  thi«t  town 
was  shewn  a  canni  seven  staden 
long,  said  to  be  thnt  dug  by 
Xerxes.  vL  44.  vii.  1 10, 

Acarnania.  A  country  of  Epinis ; 
lying  between  ttie  gulf  of  Am- 
nKmrin  (wt.  «.  gulf  of  Larta) 
h  is  to  the  NW,  nnd  the 
Aciteloiis,  a  river  which  skirting 
it  on  the  SE  separates  it  from 
^tolia,  m.  n.  Carnia.  it.  10. 

Aces.  A  river  of  Asia.  Herodotns^s 
account  of  this  xtretim  is  highly 
improbable,  and  it  seems  hardiv 
possible  to  determine  what  river 
he  could  have  alluded  to.  iii.  1 17, 
3  a 
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Achadi.  They  are  the  desccnd- 
aoU  of  Acbaeus  the  son  of 
Xuthus,  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
They  inhabited  twelve  cities  ia 
Peloponnesus  ;  viz.  from  E  to  W 
.and  W  by  S,  Pellena,  jEgira., 
^g^y  Bura,  Hclice,  J^gion, 
RbypeSf  Patne,  Phara,  01enu«, 
Dyma,Trit*a,  i.  145.  Each  of 
those  towns  had  seven  or  eight 
villager  in  its  dependency. 

Ach^ei.  A  people  of  Phthiotis, 
Herodotus  calls  them  'A;^«4»i  •'* 
^9i0Ttitj  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Achaei  of  Peloponnesus,  vii. 
132,  197.  See  Achaia. 

Achaia.        There     were     three 

Acliaias;  that  of  Pontus;  that  of 

Peloponnesus;  that  of  Phthiotis. 

L   Achaia  of  Pontus.       Not 

nipntioned  by  Jlerodotus. 

2.  Achaia  of  Peloponnesus, 
A  country  situate  N  of  Elia,  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  terminating 
at  Sicyooia.  This  country  was 
first  called  iEgialea  from  t^i- 
ymxU,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion ;  it  was  aften^ards  called 
Ionia  from  the  lonians;  this 
name  was  in  the  end  changed  for 
Achaia  by  the  Acha^ana.  i,  145. 

3.  Achaia  of  Phthiotis.  Or 
rather  the  same  as  Phthiotis 
itself,  of  T^hich  it  was  the  an- 
cient name  sometimes  used. 
See  Phthiotis.  vii.  173. 

Achelotis.  A  river  of  J^tolia ;  its 
head  is  in  mount  Pindus  of 
Thessaly;  it  crosses  the  country 
of  the  Dolopes ;  then  flowing  S 
by  W,  passes  at  some  distance 
from  Argos  Amphilochium; 
skirts  AcarDania,  which  it 
divides  from  Epirus,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  opposite  the  Echi> 
nades  islands,  m*  ».  Aspro 
Potamo,  or  White  River; 
«nr{«$,  white  in  Mod.  GreeL  ii. 
10.  vii.  10(5. 


Acheron.      AnrerofTbe^ 
a  small  country  of  Ep'unSr! 
is  near  the    Cocy  lus>  and 
streams    faJl    into    tlie  lab 
morass  of  Acheruaia,  and 
thence   into    the   sea    at 
Glycys,  the  waters  of  wbid 
sweeteoed  by  those  t«ro 
v.  D2.  viii.  47. 

Achilleiuni.  A  town  near 
tomb  of  Achillea  ;  a  shprt 
tance  from  cape  Sigeium.  t 

Achilleius  cursus.  A  pentB 
situate  itnmetiiately  below 
E  bank  of  the  mouth  of 
liorysthenes ;  between 
mouth  and  thcgnlf  ofCaroa 
twenty-five  niHes  from  lltf 
of  Leuce,  the  sojourn  of 
soul  of  Achilles,  and  some 
heroes  given  them  by  Jupftn 
their  vaJour. 

This  peninsula  cooststSflf 
long  and  narrow  strips  of 
shooting  into  the  sea  in  oppa 
directions,  and  so  as 
run  parallel  to  the 
Hyla>a.  These  two  toagon 
land  have  the  appearsaM, 
a  sword  lying  flat.  The  R 
of  .Achilles  appears  to  his  eig 
R.  miles  long,  ami  in  its 
part  two  stadf 8  over.  iv.  55, 

Acriephia,    A    town    of   B<biI 
on     mount       Ptoon,      tosi 
the   ENE    bauk  of    lake 
pais,   betv^een    that   bank 
Anthedon.  viii.  1 35. 

Acrothoon.    A    town    situate 
wards   the    promontory   oi 
peninsula  of  mount  Atiios. 
stood  on  one  of   the  pinm 
of  the  mountaio.  rii,  2*2. 

Acrothoon.   A  promoniory 
f>eninsula  of  mount  Athoa; 
E  point. 

Adramyltium.   See  Atramytti 

Adrias.    Or    Adria;     a   towi 
Italy :  situate    la    th«  ooiu 
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now  called  Polesioo  di  Rovigo, 
The  Latins  called  it  Atria.  It 
•tood  oil  the  Tartarua  or  Atrl- 
anuB»  a  rt?er  between  the 
A  thesis  (m,  n,  Adtge)  and  the 
N  arm  of  the  Eridanus  or  Po.  i. 
163. 
Adyrmachtdne.  A  tril^  of  Libya; 
extending  from  Egypt  to  port 
Plynua,  i*  e,  to  the  Gili^mmae, 
W  of  the  towns  of  Marea  and 
Apis.  iv.  168. 

jEk.  a  city  of  Colchis,  near 
th«  Phasis :  at  the  junction  of 
the  Hippus  and  Cyauetjs^  two 
large  rivers  flowing  from  differ- 
«tnt  points  (the  Hippus  from  the 
N,  and  the  Cyaoeus  from  the 
S,)  ami  disemboguing  in  the 
Phajiis.  The  territory  of  this 
town  abounded  in  mines  of  gold, 
aU%'er,  and  other  metals*  i.  *2. 
193,  197. 
A  city  of  the  peninsula  of 
allcna:  the  last  of  the  places 
on  the  Torooaean  gulf,  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  prom.  Caoas- 
(neum.  vii.  123, 

JEgBt,  A  towo  t{  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus;  on  the  Coria- 
tbian  gulf,  aad  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Crathis.  i.  145. 

JEgmm.  A  city  of  /EoVta,  in  the 
territory  of  Myrina,  between 
Cvnm,  Phocaea,  and  Temnos.  i. 
149. 

jSgaleus.  An  eminence  of  Attica, 
on  the  shore  opposite  Salamis^ 
Tiii.  90. 

^gila.   See  Augila. 

iEgilia»  Aiyi>^it,  A  place  in  the 
territory  of  Eretria  of  the  island 
of  Euba!a.  t'u  101. 

JEgilea,  AlyiMM,  A  small  island 
l>etween  the  island  of  Euboea 
and  the  coasts  of  Atticai  nearly 
ate<|ual  distances  from  the  two, 
and  opposite  to  Styra  in  Eubtea, 
Itfwilirb  town  it  helongeil. 


j^ina.  An  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  near  to  and  E  of  the  coast 
of  Argolia.  m.  n.  ^gina»  pro- 
nounced Ajfhena.  Tiii.  4 1 »  46. 

Mpnetm,  Tlie  inhabitants  of 
^gina. 

iEgiroessa.  A  town  of  jEolia»  of 
which  the  situation  is  not 
known,  i.  149.  There  was 
another  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Megaris.     Strab, 

.£gium.  A  town  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  Corinthian 
pi\f\  sixty  stades  from  port 
Erioeus,  (of  the  wild  fig)  follow- 
ing the  shore;  but  only  forty 
cutting  oyer  land;  forty  stades 
from  Rhypes;  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Helice;  the  Phceni.x 
and  Meganitas  cross  its  tctiri- 
tory,  f/t.  Tt,  Bostiza,  pronounced 
Vostitza,  i.  145. 

j^gipodes.  Men  with  goats'  feet, 
above  the  Argippeef,  inhabit- 
ing inaccessiblo  mountains,  ir. 
25. 

^Egira.  A  town  of  Achaia,  in 
Peloponnesus,  on  a  hill  near  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf; 
NW  of  Peltene;  E  of  the  river 
Cratbia.  L  145. 

^gM  If  these  people  are  tlie 
same  as  those  that  Stepb. 
Byzant.  calls  VEgeli,  they  must 
be  placed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Media,  on  the  side  of  the  Bac- 
trians.  iii.  93. 

^gos  Potamns.  A  small  streamt 
with  a  town  and  roadstead  of 
the  same  name.  About  the 
middle  of  the  shore  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  on  the 
Hellespout;  between  Sostos  S 
and  CalHpolis  N.  ix.  119, 

^Egyptus,  Egypt.  A  vast  plain, 
or  rather  a  long  and  broad 
valley;  extending  S  to  N,  from 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
Mediterranean;  its  breadth  runs 
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between  two  mountains^  or 
ratber  i}Ko  mounlaia  raages, 
uhich  serve  as  boundaries  to 
the  country,  one  on  the  side  of 
Arabia,  the  other  on  that  of 
Libva  or  vVfrica.  The  breadth 
however  is  not  all  along  the  same; 
for  at  the  N  extremity,  along 
the  Mediterranean,  it  measurea 
a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
abore  the  place  where  formerly 
stood  Heliopolis,  and  where  now 
stands  Grand  Cairo,  (that  is  to 
say,  about  fifty  leagues  from  the 
aeaj  the  breadth  of  Egypt 
diminishes  very  much  for  a 
space  uf  about  seventy  leagues 
up the,eountry,  where  the  bound-' 
ing  mountains  on  the  £  and  W 
are  in  some  places  only  six  or 
seven  leagpucs  apart*  H  igher  up 
the  two  mountain  ranges  recede 
a  little,  and  the  country  he- 
comes  broader  and  broader  up 
to  its  S  extremity, 

Egypt  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  are  Lower  Epypt 
and  Upper  Egypt ;  or  into  three, 
which  are  Lower,  Middle,  and 
Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  the 
fieptanomis,  and  the  Thebnis. 

Lov'er  Egypt  began  on  the 
spot  where  the  Nile  divides  into 
several  branches,  and  extends 
down  t«  the  Mediterranean, 
This  part  was  the  most 
populous. 

Middle  Egypt,  comprised  by 
some  in  Upper  Egypt,  began  at 
the  division  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
point  of  the  Delta;  towards  the 
city  of  Cercasorum,  and  extended 
up  to  I'hebes.  This  part  was 
much  narrower  than  the  two 
others.  It  comprised  the  city 
of  MeTnpbis,  near  the  range  of 
mountains  W,  on  which  were 
seen  several  beautiful  pyramids* 

Upper    Egypt,    properly    so 


called,  exteiuied  from 
tiers   of  Tbebais  oo 
the  Torrid  Zone,  a  UttW 
the  Tropic  of  Caticer. 

Egypt  was   f^noerly  sa 
livated   aod   populous, 
towns     atnouDted     to    i 
thonsand. 

Ej0pt   w&A    anciently 
Aeria  and  Potamia ;  ia 
it  was  called   Mezor, 
or  Mizraim. 

iEnea,  AfNMi.      A  town  of  ( 
uea.  a  countr^r  of    Ma 
It  stood   on    the    NE 
the  Tbenuseao   gulf  ii 
9oii,BfteeA  R.mileaE 
Therma,    and     opnoMte 
viL  123. 

lEniaoes.  A  people  inbabi 
most   S    part    of    Th 
which  shoots  down  iato 
between    the    Dryo: 
Trachinia   E.     They 
tween    moimt     Othrys 
(Eta   S,    about     the    S 
which   crosses    their    liuid, 
falls  into  theMaliac  gulf. 
dotuB  diatingui<ihes  tbem 
the  Theasalians.  vii.  \S5. 

JEnm.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on 
E  bank  of  the  mouth  of 
Hebrua,  near    a    recess  of  l| 


^gse&n  sea,  and  the  gnlL 
Melas,  improperly  marked  Sa 
Melanes  in  D'A  nville*s  mtu.1 
58. 

Mgsean  sea.  That  part  of 
^fediterranean,  between 
Suniurn,  asc«ndin{«  N  to 
Thermrean  gul/,  and  from 
Strymonian  gulf  to  tba  ii 
of  Icaria,  where  begias 
Icarian  sea,  in  which  lis 
Sporadea:  therefore,  ths 
dades  were  not  all  is 
jEgseansea.  Strabo  places 
of  them  in  the  Myitoam  m 

^flnyra.    A    canton    or   pta 


^hiopa. 
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the  iiland  of  TKmos.  There 
were  eome  very  rich  nUnee  he- 
ttreeo  that  place  and  Ca^nyro. 
vi,  47. 
J^lis,  A  country  situate  N  of 
and  contiguous  to  Ionia ;  it  was 
al  moat  w  hoi  I  v  cumpri^d  between 
the  HennuB  and  the  Caictui. 
The  ,£olea  oc€U{>ietl  likewiae 
Myaia*  the  Troad,  some  places 
oa  the  Hellespenii  some  islandst 
Alt. 

;1^1tc(e  ciritatee.  The  Aolian 
citka.  The  Moiw  had  io  Aaia 
eleven  cities :  Cyma,  caUed  like- 
%um  Phryconis*  Neou-Ticbos, 
Tenooe,  Cillut  Notium,  .Egi- 
roeesa^  Fitana,  JIS^so,  Myrina. 
Grynca:  Smyrna  had  ooce  be- 
Idfiged  to  them,  but  was  taken 
a»ty  by  the  lonians.  Besides 
^  thfin  ele%'en  towns,  the  .fEolea 
Brij||d  eome  places  in  mount  Ida ; 
HHey  possessed  fire  towns  io 
^^bos;  that  of  Teoedos ; 
another  in  the  islands  called 
H«catonne«i ;  they  likewise  oc- 
cupied the  town  of  Seslos ; 
JBikom  in  Thrace  was  likewise 
an  iEolian  town.  i.  140. 
^^olideoAium  oppidum.  Accord- 
in^  to  HerodotuB*8  narrative 
this  town  must  h»ve  been  some- 
where  hetwi'en  Delphi  and  the 
city  nf  the  Daulii,  No  other 
author  mentions  it,  and  there- 
foro  Wesseling  and  Valckenaer 
conjecture  we  should  read  the 
city  of  the  Lilapi.  viii.  36* 
^^thiopia,  A  vast  country  in 
Africa,  S  of  Egypt  It  borders 
on  the  Arabic  gulf,  and  Ery- 
ihnean  sea.  and  extends  very  far 
inland.  ft  compriaed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Troglodytte;  1  say^ 
a  portion,  because  some  of  the 
Troglodyl?e  wore  Egyptians, 
nml  there  were  others  likewise 
00  tiie  ahorea  of  the  Atlantic. 


Ethiopia  compriaed  also  the 
countries  answering  nearly  to 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Meroc 
with  its  dependencies,  and  all  8  of 
the  Niger,  The ancicntjt divided 
the  Ethiopians  into  the  Eastern 
and  the  ^^  estern.  The  Eastern 
iuJiabited  the  town  of  Mero«, 
and  the  plain  celled  the 
Ethiopic;  they  were  the  most 
just  of  men*  The  western  oc- 
cupied a  vast  extent  of  countty 
S  of  the  Niger.  There  were 
moreover  some  Ethiopians  much 
beyond  the  lioe,  these  last  were 
cannibals.  The  interior  of  this 
country  was  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  as  little  perhape 
to  the  moderns. 
iEthiopea. 

K  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  Ai- 
$i«w*4  M  k  t^t  *Ari»K.  These 
were  the  Colchians  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  Egyptians  transplanted 
into  Colchis,  and  who  resembled 
the  Egyptians  by  their  swarthy 
complexion  and  curly  heads,  iii, 

94.  ii.  im. 

2.  M aerobian  Ethiopiansy  u 
hiMM^fiit  Aili#irK.  They  in- 
habited E  of  Meroe  between 
that  island  and  the  Ichthyo- 
phsgi.  Tlie  latter  dwelt  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arabic  gulf. 
Herodotus  says  that  the  Macro- 
bians  dwelt  towards  the  8  sea^ 
by  which  must  be  undenitood 
the  Arabic  gtilf,  as  in  ii.  158, 159. 
Cambyses  advanced  against 
these  people  as  (mt  as  the 
country  between  the  Uttla 
Premnis  and  Pselche.  iii.  17, 
Ac. 

^.  EsAteni  Ethiopians,  •*  mml 
ifx^tt  (ktmnXutt  AtitMrif.  They 
were  different  from  (he  Southern 
Ethiopians,  or  inhabitants  of 
Ethiopia  properly  so  railed; 
ihev    were     likewise    different 
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from  the  Asiatic  Ethiopiaas,  or 
those  of  Colchis ;  for  their  hair 
M'aa  straight.  It  is  probable 
they  occupied  E  of  Persia  a 
part  of  Gedrosia,  and  even 
the  country  of  the  Orita*,  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  Mecran, 
a  province  of  Persia,  on  the 
bounds  of  Hindostan,  appears  to 
me  to  answer  to  the  country  of 
these  Eastern  Ethiopians,  vti.  70, 

^Colia.  A  country  of  Greece, 
N  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and 
of  Achaia  of  Peloponnesus;  E 
of  Acarnania  it  shoots  from  the 
sea  shore  into  the  mountains, 
up  to  the  confines  of  Thessaly. 
wi.  n.  Vlakia.  vi.  127. 

A  frica.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
had  been  doubled  by  the 
Phoenicians  before  the  time 
of  Herodotus;  the  Historian, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  idea  of  its  extending 
so  far  S  of  the  line  as  it  really 
does.  iv.  42.  See  Libya, 

Agathyrsi,  They  were  situate 
N  W  of  the  Scythians;  they  were 
the  first  people  on  the  W  that 
bounded  the  N  part  of  Scythia. 
iv.  49,  Arc.  They  possessed 
Transylvania  and  the  NE  part  of 
Hungary,  according  to  Rennell. 

Agbatana* 

1.  Agbatana,  or  Ecbatana  of 
Media,  t«  MnhxM  'Ay/B/ir^m. 
The  capital  of  Media  built  by 
Deioces,  drst  king  of  the  Medes. 
It  was  the  summer  residence 
of  the  Kings  of  Persia,  tn.  n. 
A  mad  an, 

2.  Agbatana  of  Syria.  'Ay- 
fi^iTttm  Twf  St/^/w.  This  town, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Agbatana  of  Media,  was  situate 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Carrael, 
on  the  side  of  Ptolemais.  iii,  64. 

Agorat  This  town  must  have 
lioen,    ao     is    proved     by     the 


march     of      Xerxes,    b^i^n 
Cardia  and    Pactya;    but  lo»0 
down     and     more     to    the    E» 
Agora  was  certainly  not  ta  th; 
Chersonesua  as  D*AoviUepUc» 
it.  vii.  58. 
Agnanes.    A  river  of  tiie  £  pin 
of  Thrace.      It   cannot   be  dt- 
termined    where     it    rises;   liJ 
that  we   know  is  that  it  waUn 
the  country  between  SaUoytief- 
sus,Sely  bria.  Peri  nth  us,  and  hi- 
**    santhe ;   and    that   it   falls  iati 
the  Hebrus  after  receiving  iSf 
Contadesdus.     jv.     90.       Thi 
Agrianeji    were    not    near   dm 
river.    See  the  following  ani 
Agrianes.       One     of     the 
Paeonian    tribes,  aod   the  mo^ 
N.     Their    territory    begins  N 
near   the    place    where   mount 
Scoroius  joins  mount  Rhodope, 
and  extends    S    to    that  of  tk 
Grasei.  v.  16. 
Agrigentum,      A  town  of  Sidy, 
on    mount     Acragas,    eigh 
stades   from     the    sea.      It 
if'atered     on      the     S     hy 
Acrogas;    on    the    W    by  ik 
Hypsas.      Its    citadel    was  to- 
wards  the   summer   rise  of  tb< 
sun.     This    town    w^as   ejiceei- 
in^ly  magnificent,  OS  may  ind 
be    inferred    from     its    pres 
ruins,  m.  ?».  Girgenti.  vii,  170. 
Agyllsei.      The     inhabitants 
Agylla,  a   town    of  Tyrrheaii- 
It  stood  on   the  W  bank  of 
little  stream   of   Ceretanos, 
which   it  gave  its   name;  n 
the  S  shore  of  the  lake  Sabaiustf 
or    Sabatinus,    now    the    Isgo 
Bracciano;     W    by    S    of   Um 
seven  hills  of  Home,  VV  of,  sad 
near,  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tiber* 
m.  n,  Cervetere.  i.  1 67. 
Alabandi.     A   town  of  Caria  i 
Asia  Minor;  situate  E  by  N 
Miletus,   inland.    amoDg  tome 
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hilla  celebrated  for  the  scorpions 

with  which  ihey  are  Lufested. 

Alalia.    A  town  in  the  island  of 

I  Cyrnuft    or    Corsica.      Situate 

towards   the  middle   of  the   E 

coast   near   the   mouth   of    the 

Rhot^inus    (m.  n,    Tavignano), 

forty  R.  miles  from  Mariana,  i. 

165. 

Alaiodii.     A  people  of  Asia :  W 

by  S  of  the  Caspian  sen  ;   E  of 

rQelfifait ;  they  were  partly  NW 
Md  partly  N£  of  tlie  Saspires, 
and  S\V  of  Caucasus,  iii.  94. 
Yii.  79. 
Alazones.  They  were  above  the 
Catlipid^.  The  bitter  fouutain, 
ExaiiipiKus^whichcommunicates 
its  bitterness  to  the  Hypanis, 
was  towards  their  frontiers,  and 
those  of  the  Callipida?.  Their 
country  is  mentioned  as  famous 
for  its  bees.  m.  n.  Part  of 
PodoUa  and  Breclaw^  according 
to  Kenuelh 
AJca.  A  town  of  Arcadia;  where 

Minerva  had  a  temple. 
Aleius  campus,  A  plain  in 
Ciliciii,  where  the  troops  for  the 
iirst  Persian  invasion  niustored. 
It  Mas  situate  about  the  river 
Pyraraus  which  cuts  it  in  two; 
N  of  Mallus,  between  mount 
Taurus  N  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  :  nearer  to  the 
coast  than  to  mount  Taurus, 
between  the  Cy duos  and  Sinaros, 
two  rivers  of  Cilicia. 
Alopecae.  Acantouof  Attica,  near 
Cynosarget,  eleven  or  twelve 
stadea  from  Athens.  It  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
Alui,  a  town  of  Achaia  of  Thes' 
saly^  at  the  extremity  of  mount 
Othrys,  sixty  stades  from  Iton, 
one  hundred  and  ten  from 
Pteleum,  towards  the  shore  of 
the  Maliac  gulf. 
Atpeni,  or  Alpenus.  E  of  Trachis, 


from   whence   it   is   about    two 

leagues  distant^  below  the  Ther- 
mopylae, at  a  distance  of  about 
three  thousand  paces;  it  is  at 
no  great  distance  E  of  Anthela. 
This  plivce  is  the  first  town  of 
the  Epicncmidian  Locrians,  on 
the  side  of  the  MaliiuiB.  vii. 
I8f>.  I87,2l6»2ti9. 

Alpis*  A  river ;  it  rises  in  the 
country  above  the  Ombrici,  and 
flowing  N  falls  into  the  Isler  or 
Danube,  iv.  49. 

A  math  us.  A  town  of  Cypnis  ; 
situate  about  the  middle  of  the 
S  coast  or  in  the  SE  part  of  the 
island  ;  it  was  peculiarly  con- 
secrated to  Venus,  v.  10-4. 

Amazones,  A  nation  of  womon 
dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

'Thermodon,  a  river  of  Cappa- 
docia.  They  founded  an  empire 
in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  Ther* 
modon,  and  along  the  S  coast 
of  the  Enxine.  Being  con- 
quered by  the  Greeks  on  the 
Thermodon,  some  of  them  went 
and  settled  beyond  the  Tanais. 
The  capital  of  their  state  was 
Themyscyra,  a  town  of  Cap- 
padocta,  and  on  the  Thermodon; 
their  other  towns  were  Lycastia 
and  Chadesia;  all  three  of  these 
towns  wer«  on  the  plain  of 
Doias  or  Docas.  The  existence 
of  this  female  commuuity  in^ 
for  good  political  reasons,  rankeil 
among  the  fables  of  antiquity  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  infer 
th.it  lierodotus  beliereil  in  such 
a  people. 

Ammon.  A  town  of  Libya,  tf»n 
journeys  from  Thebes,  twelve 
from  Memphis.  Famous  for  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter, 
which  howevel'  was  one  journey 
distant. 

Ampa,  A  town  situate  on  the 
Erythnean    se&»    or     Peraiaii 
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8:ulf,  at  the  place  where  the 
Tigris  falls  Into  that  sea.  Amp.i 
tare  to  have  been  on  one 
of  the  Tigris,  and  Opis  on 
the  other,  vi.  20. 

Ampelos,  A  promontory  in  the 
Toronsean  or  Toronaic  gulf. 
It  is  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Singitic  gulf,  m,  n.  Cabo 
Xacro.  vii,  12*2. 

Amphiarai  templum.  A  temple 
and  oracle;  twelre  stades  from 
OropuA^  a  town  of  Bcpotia  an 
the  banks  of  the  Asopns  and 
E  of  Tanagrn ;  on  the  road 
leading  from  Oropus  to  Athens 
towards  the  sea  shore.  This 
temple  stood  on  the  very  spot 
where  Amphiaraiis  was  swal- 
lowed up.  i.  46,  49.  viii.  134. 

Amphicwa.  A  city  of  Phocis* 
N  of  the  CephiBSUs  and  Delphi ; 
S  by  W  of  Lilsea  from  which  it 
was  sixty  stades  distant.  It  was 
fifteen  stades  from  Tethronium 
and  eighty  from  Drymus.  There 
was  a  temple  of  Bacchus  and 
oracle  in  this  town. 

AmphifK>l»8,  A  lownsituaieon  the 
Stryraon;  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  and  built  on  the 
spot  where  formerly  stood  the 
town  of  the  Nine  Ways.  Some 
authors  place  it  in  Edonia,  and 
others  in  Thrace,  v.  1264  vii.  1 14. 

Amphissa.  Situate  above  the 
plain  of  Crtssa,  in  the  country 
of  the  OTo\m  Locrians,  about 
sixty  stades  N\V  of  Del^ii.  It 
ia  now  called  Salona:  it  is  not 
exactly  on  the  gulf  of  Crissa, 
but  inland,  E  of  the  gulf,  on  a 
small  river  now  called  Potamo 
Saionitico.  viii.  32. 

Ampracia,  A  town  of  Epirus»  situ- 
ate near  a  gulf  called  the  Ampra- 
cian;  theiuhabitantswerecallod 
Ampraciots,  'AfAw^tunmr^*.  Am- 


pracim  is  watered  by 
thus,  a  small    rtrer,  h* 
at   some    stades    distaius 
the  Ampracian   gulf, 
of  Ampracia    is  three 
stades  \ang  from  lh« 
bottom;     tt     is    iH>t   qtiite 
stades   broad    at    its 
but    as    it    advances 
increases  to  one  huod 
It  is  now  called  the  Gol 

Amyrgii  Scytha;.      See 

Anactorimn.      A  towns  of 
situate    on     tlte    S    si 
towards  the  raouth  of 
of   Atnpracta,   in   a 
and  in   the   NW  part 
nan  la.       If    iras    a 
Corinthians    and    A 
f».  H,  Bonizza,  pronooneed  ^fl 
nizza.  ix.  28, 

Anaphlystus.  A  toWD  of  Attjci 
near  cape  Colias;  tveotyftai 
from  Phalenis.  It  beloiJ 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis ;  it  ll 
a  port. 

A  nana.       A     town    of   I*hi 
situate    between    the    M 
and    Mneander,    nearer   io 
sources  than  totheconflue 
those  two    risers;    direct 
their    janetion      on     the 
from   Ceta?na&    to     Colossi 
that  Celsenee,  A  nana,  and 
lossfe  are  on  the  same  line  firm 
E   to  W  a  little  S  of  Ant« 
In    the  viciaity    of    this 
place  was  a  salt  nxarsh.  fil 

Androphagi.  Men  eaC«is; 
dwelt  beyond  a  vast  dcMfl 
of  the  Scythians  Cultittfi 
It  was  a  separate  natioa 
connected  with  the  ScytU 
Rennell  supposes  them  to  1 
occupied  Polish  Rossis,  1 
banks  of  the  Prypelz  and 
W  beads  of  the  Borystbeoe^ 

Andros.     One  of  the    Cvcl 
between   Eubo^    and    NwO 


Aphidmr* 
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ten  R,  miles  from  Geraestua  and 
tbirty-nine  from  Ceos«  m.  n. 
Andro. 

Angiles.  A  river  which  coming 
from  the  N  or  NE  falls  into  the 
Strymon  on  tlie  E  side  of  that 
river;  more  above  Amphipoiia, 
or  the  Nine  Ways,  than  that 
town  is  above  the  mouth  of 
Uw  StrymoD.  vii.  1 13, 

Aagrus.  A  river  which  issues 
from  the  country  of  the  II- 
lyrianSf  flows  towards  the  N 
or  NE;  passes  through  the 
Triballic  plain,  and  fftUs  into 
the  BroDgus.  iv,  49. 

Aoopaea.  A  path  sufficiently 
described  by  Herodotus  himself, 
vu.  216. 

Antandros.  A  city  of  the  Troad, 
situate  NW  of  Atramyttiuro, 
on  the  N  coast  of  the  Atramyt- 
tanian  gulf;  at  the  root  of  a 
mouutain  called  Alexandreia, 
where  Paria  or  Alexander  was 
■aid  to  have  decided  between 
the  three  goddesses.  vit<  43. 

Anthela,  A  town  or  hamlet^ 
between  Thermopylee  and  the 
Phonix;  fifteen  stades  ^m 
both.  D'Anvilleimproperlyplaces 
it  close  to  the  Phoenix.  fn 
the  plain  round  Anthela  were 
seen  a  temple  of  Atnphictyun, 
and  one  of  Ceres  Amphictyonis, 
where  the  Amphictyons  held 
their  aatumn  sessions,  vii.  1 7 1  ^ 
200. 

Anthemus.  The  name  of  a 
country  in  Amphaxitis.  It  was 
likewise  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  that  territory ;  the  town 
was  situate  on  the  Rhechius^ 
which  cx)mes  from  the  N  and 
falls  S  in  the  Thermaean  gulf. 
V.  14. 

Anthylla.     A    town   of   Egypt, 
situate  near  to  and  W  of  the 
Caoobic   brauch,  in  the   plain 
vot.  u. 


S  by  W  of  Naucraiia.     It  is 
the   same   as   Gyoiipcopolis.   ii. 

Anticyra.  The  first  town  met 
with  on  the  Maliac  gulf,  as 
you  go  from  Achaia  of  TbeMaljr 
into  Malis.  It  is  situate  near 
mount  (Ela,  on  the  N  bank  of 
the  Sperchius,  and  near  its 
mouth.  Tliere  was  another 
Anticyra,  anciently  called  Cy- 
parissus.  »t.  fi.  Aspro  Spitia; 
it  was  on  the  ?f  shore  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf;  there  was  a 
third  Anticyra  in  the  country 
of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  first, 
vii.  198,213. 

There    were    likewise    three 
islands  called  Anticyra. 

Any  sis.  A  town  of  Egypt,  the 
Dome  of  wliich  was  called 
Anysia;  iu  situation  is  un- 
known. I  think  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Hanes  spoken  of  Isa. 
XXX.  4. 

AparytaB.  They  compoeed  a 
Satrapy  together  with  the  Sat- 
tagydn^  Gandarii,  and  the 
Dadic«e.  They  paid  three  hun- 
dred talents  yearly  to  the 
Persian  King.  We  do  not 
know  where  to  place  them, 
because  Herodotus  is  the  only 
author  that  mentions  them;  but 
it  seems  likely  that  they  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gandarii 
and  Dadtcss.  See  Gandarii  iii, 
91. 

Aphetie.  A  place  on  the  gulf 
of  Magnesia,  called  the  Pagasic 
gulf*  or  that  of  Pagas^e;  here 
the  Argonauts  >  abandoned 
Hercules. 

Aphidnre.  A  town  or  hamlet 
of  Attica,  the  precise  situation 
of  which  is  not  known.  It 
probably  was  not  far  from 
Decelea.  ix.  73. 
3b 
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Aphrodlsias.  An  island  at  the 
extremity  of  the  country  of  the 
Giligamrao};  it  cannot  have 
been  far  from  port  Menelaus. 
iv.  169. 

Aphtbis.  A  nome  of  Egypt, 
which  Herodotus,  it  appears, 
places  between  the  nomes  Bu" 
baatis  and  Tanis.  iu  166. 

Aphytis.  A  town  of  lh«3  penin- 
sula of  Pallena;  situate  on  the 
Toronaean  gulf;  between  the 
towns  of  Palleoa  and  Potidsea. 
vu.  123. 

Apidanus*  A  river  of  ThessaJy 
in  Achaia  or  Phthiotis;  it  riees 
in  the  N  part  of  mount  Othrys, 
N  of  AIus,  It  is  met  with  as 
one  goes  from  Gonnus  to  Alus. 
-It  flows  from  SE  to  NW»  passes 
near  Pharsalium  on  the  H, 
receives  then  the  Enipeus,  and 
falliB  into  the  Peneus  above 
Laritsa.  m.  n.  Epideno.  vii*  1*20. 

Apis.  A  city  of  Egypt,  situate 
aoe  S  of,  and « at  no  great 
distance  from,  Marea,  on  the 
lake  Mareotis.  This  lake  com- 
municated by  a  canal  with  the 
Canobic  mouth. 

Apollonia,  First  town  of  Mlyria 
near  Epidamtiuaonthe  Adriatic, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from 
port  Oricum,  ten  stadcs  from  the 
river Aous  and  sixty  from  the  sea. 
It  was  situate  near  the  country 
of  the  Taulantii.  m.  n.  Pollina. 
It  ^"Ks  a  colony  of  the  Corin- 
thians, ix.  92. 

Apollonia.  A  town  of  Thrace; 
on  the  Euxioe  sea;  N  of  the 
Teams,  two  journeys  N  of  its 
heads.  It  was  a  Milesian 
colony.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  stood  on  a  small  island 
nliere  there  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  with  a  colossal  statue, 
whirh  Lucullus  took  away  and 
placet!  in  the  capitol.  iv.90,  93, 


Apsinthii.      A  people  A 
the   S  part  of  Thra 
the   shore;    between  tbt 
Melas  E    and  the   Uebnii 
They  were   so   called 
river   Apsinthus,   which 
across  their  country,  rl 
119. 

Apulia.  See  I  spy  gin 

Arabia*     A  vast  countjy  qi 
forming    a     peniDsiila, 
between  the  Arabic 
one  side,  and  the  P 
the  other.      It    is    div 
three    parts,     Arabia    F 
Deserta,  Felix. 

Arabicas    sinus.       A    gvXt 
municatiDg  w^ith  the  £ 
sea  and  stretching    N 
Syria:  its  length  is 
voyage ;       its     bread 
wideat,  half  aday*s 
Bahr  Assuez,  or  more 
the  Red  Sea.      This  latter 
it  received    oo  doubt 
Arabs^  descendants    of 
sumamed    Bdom  or 
it  may  likewise  have 
name  from    the 
porphyry  and  red  _ 
on  its  shores.      He 
this  gulf  the  Eryth 
42. 

Aradus.  An  island  of  the  1 
terranean ;  situate  on  the  oa 
of  Phcenicia,  opposite  An  tan 
on  the  main  land,  and  thei 
Eletitherus  which  falls  iot9 

.Mediterranean.  It  was  si 
stades  in  circuit,  two  hnn 
R.  paces  from  the  contiiicot^ 
twenty  stades  from  Maral 
The  town  of  Arados  {m 
Ruad)  together  with  Tyre 
8idon,  built  and  peopled  trip 
a  Phoenician  city  (m,  a.  Tl 
di  Siria). 

Ararus,      A     river    of    Scy 
£  of  the  Tiarantus 
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from  N  to  S,  and  falls  iDta  cbe 
Ister.  m,  n,  Siret. 
Araxes.  A  river  of  Armenia; 
its  source  is  in  the  Matiaoi 
mountaiDS ;  it  crosses  the  prin* 
cipal  part  of  that  country  in 
&D  £  coarse,  aad  falls  into  the 
Caspian  after  receiving  the 
Cyrus,  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Kur  or  Mtknari.  m.  n. 
Aras.  It  appears  however  that 
Chis  was  not  the  river  that 
Herodotus  meant  in  i.  202, 
205.  and  iv.  40.  The  only 
river  which  he  can  be  supposed 
Co  allude  to  is  the  Jaxartes 
(m.  n.  Sirr);  but  this  river  has 
its  head  at  a  very  great  distance 
from  the  Matiani  mountains, 
aisd  far  from  having  an  E  course* 
fialls  into  the  Caspian  on  its  £ 
side,  directly  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  AJraxes  of  Ar- 
BDCoiia:  it  is  very  certain  tliat 
the  passage  (iv.  40.)  where  the 
Htftorian  is  speaking  of  this 
river,  the  words  roust  be  taken 
not  in  allusion  to  the  course  of 
the  stream, but  to  its  geographic 
position,  see  p,  286.  note  5.  of 
ike  first  volume  of  this  trans- 
lation :  his  making  this  river 
rise  in  the  Matiani  mountains 
cannot,  T  think,  be  explained 
away,  and  therefore  we 
must  reluctantly  allow  that 
Herodotus  in  so  doing  has 
committed  an  error,  probably 
proceeding  from  his  confound- 
ing the  two  names  Jaxartes 
and  Araxes,  which  certainly  do 
not  sound  to  the  ear  very 
unhlce. 

Major  Rennetl,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  river  which 
Cyrus  passed  to  attack  the 
Maasagetap  was  the  Jaxartes  or 
present  Sirr,  has  the  following 
observations : 
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**  Herodotus  faiisbtoa  great 
mistake  respecting  the  source 
of  the  Jaxartes,  which  he  calls 
Araxes.  Straho  in  one  placo 
calls  it  by  the  same  naake«  at 
will  be  seen  in  the  si*qne),  but 
he  was  too  well  informed  to 
fall  into  the  error  respecting 
its  source. 

**  In  his  description,  the 
Jaxartes  and  Ox  us  (Sirr  and 
Jihon)  appear  to  be  con- 
founded together,  (he  had 
perhaps  heard  certain  par- 
ticulars of  both  rivers,  but 
might  refer  them  to  one  only,) 
for  there  are  circumstiince« 
that  may  be  applied  to  each 
respectively ;  although  most 
of  them  are  applicable  only 
to  the  former.  It  may  be 
obsen*ed,  that  our  author 
mentions  only  one  large  river 
in  this  part  of  the  empire  of 
Cyrus ;  that  b,  the  river 
which  separates  it  from  the 
Ma&aagetae,  and  which  was 
unquestionably  the  Sirr  or 
Jaxartes;  for  there  is  no 
question  that  Sogdia  was  in- 
cluded in  the  empire  of  Cyrus ; 
and  it  lay  between  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes.  The  Oxus, 
therefore,  has  uo  distinct 
place  in  the  geography  of  our 
author,  although  a  rii'er  of 
much  greater  bulk  and  im- 
portance than  the  Jaxartes. 
But  that  the  Oxus  was  in- 
tended when  he  says  that 
the  large  stream  continues  its 
even  course  to  the  Caspian, 
appears  probable  ]  although 
the  numerous  br»nche9  that 
formed  the  large  islands,  and 
were  afterwards  lost  in  t>ogs 
and  marshes,  agrees  rather  to 
thedescriptionoftho  Arallake^ 
and   lower   part    o(   tli*»   Sirr. 
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It  IS  indeed  possible  that  the 
Jaxartes  may  at  some  period 
have  sent  a  branch  into  the 
Oxus;  or  vice  versa,  the 
Oxus  into  the  Jaxartes ;  but 
no  such  idea  is  warranted  by 
the  ftDcient  desicriptioDS. 
"  Strabo,  as  we  have  said, 
describes  it  under  the  name 
of  Afaxes.  and  seems  to 
follow  Herodotus,  both  in  the 
xmme  and  descripiioD  of  it : 
as  that  it  borders  on  the 
country  of  the  Massagetae^and 
affords  a  retreat  to  them,  in 
the  islands  formed  by  the 
divisions  of  its  streams,  and 
its  marshes:  as  alio,  that  one 
brunch  of  it  alone  ran  into 
the  Hyrcanian  sea  (Caspian). 
As  Strabo  describes  this  river 
in  another  place^  and  under 
the  name  of  the  Jaxartes  and 
the  Oxus  also  in  its  place,  it 
appears  that  he  must  have 
taken  the  Ara7(es  for  a  dis- 
tinct river,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  copied  the 
passage  from  Herodotus  with- 
out rightly  understanding  the 
subject  of  it. 

"  The  remarkable  mistake  of 
our  author's  deriving  this 
Araxes  [i.  e.  the  Jaxartes] 
from  the  mountains  of  Matiane* 
and  giving  it  an  easterly 
direction,  iv.  40.  [see  however 
p.  286.  note  5,  of  the  first 
volume  of  this  work]  must 
have  arisen  from  his  having 
heard  of  the  Armenian  Araxes 
[that  de6ned  at  the  head  of 
this  article]  and  confounded 
it  with  the  other.  There  is 
no  getting  rid  of  this  error  in 
this  matter,  for  he  refers  the 
source  of  the  Massagetan 
Araxes  [i.  e.  the  Jaxartes] 
to  the  same  quarter  with  that 


"  of  the  Ojodes. 

"  be  said  that  it  i 

**  mistake."      Reooeli,  p.  244- 

206. 

Larcher  supposes  tbal  Bm 
dotns  had  heard  of  die  Rk 
(m.  II.  Volgn)  and  that  be 
founds  the  Rha  with  tiw  Jk 
menian  Araxes ;  bot  it  cercsid 
must  appear  strange,  tli#i  Cp 
should  hav^e  made  the  eircai4 
the  Caspian  id  ofder  to  ami 
the  Massagetee. 

Arcadia.       Is     ailoate    ia 
middle    of    Pelo 
tant  on  aU   aides 
It    has    Acbaia     on 
Laconta  on  the  S  ;    A 
the   E;    Eiis    on    the   W, 
cadia  may  be  divided  iato 
parts,      L    S   of    the   Al 
2.  N  of  that  rirer;   3.  E 
Euroias. 

In    the     first     part    is 
mount  LyCReus  towards  tin 
tiers  of  Messenia*  and  io 
senia.      The     second 
watered   by    two    rivers^ 
flowing  from   N    to  S 
the  Alpheus.      Those 
the    Erj  man  thus 
In  the  third  part  are 
of  Tegea  and  Manti 

Archandrus.  Or  Arc 
a  town  of  Egypt ;  sitnate 
same   plain    as    Aothytia, 
near  the  same  arm  of  the 
more    S    than     Antbyllt, 
more  N  than  Naacratis. 

Ardericca.  1.  A  town  or 
of  Assyria;  above  Bal 
the  Euphrates,  i.  1S5 

Ardericca.   2.  Wasav 
a  stathmus  in  Cissia; 
dred  and  ten  stades 
towards  N  by  W^ 
Ardericca   was     in 
therefore  the   two  plac 
not  be  confounded,  vi.  I 
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Areopagus.  Thd  hill  of  Miini.  A 
hill  situate  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  city  of  Athens,  near  and 
opposite  to  the  citadel  or  acro- 
polis. It  is  DOW  outside  of  the 
town^  and  is  nearly  equal  in 
height  to  the  castle  of  modem 
Athens.  There  are  still  some 
ruins  to  be  seen  of  the  Areo* 
pagusr  consisting  of  huge  stones 
jutting  out  in  the  shape  of 
diamonds. 
Argious.  The  inhabitants  of 
Argos,  otherwise  called  A/gives. 
Acgilus.  A  Greek  town  in 
Thrace,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  Strymoniao  gulf,  W  by  S 
of  the  ri?er  StryinoD.  vii.  1 15. 
Argiopius.  A  place  in  Boeotia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Moloeis* 
S«e  the  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Platasa  in  the  Tabulte  Hero- 
doteiv* 

ArgippmL  A  people  NE  of  the 
Scythiana,  who  hod  seceded 
from  the  Royal  Scythians. 
Renneil  supposes  them  to  have 
occupied  the  N  port  of  the 
track  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  greater  or  £  horde  of  the 
Kirgees,  who  are  dependent  on 
China,  as  the  middle  and  VV 
hordes  are  on  Russia. 
Argolis.  A  country  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  S  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth;  between  the  Saronic 
gulf  E  and  the  Argolic  gulf  W, 
Argos,  A  town  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesuSt  two  miles  from  the  sea 
which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Argolic  or  Hermionic  gulf.  It 
was  built  mostly  on  flat  and 
lerel  ground.  Near  Argos 
flowed  the  river  Inachus,  pass- 
ing along  ravines,  and  having 
its  head  at  mount  Lyrcios  or 
JLyrcion,  near  Cynuria,  in  Ar- 
cadia. The  walls  of  Argos 
were  built  by  the  Cyclops,  who 


howeir«r  wtre  not  the  same  ta 
the  oompanions  of  Vulcan. 
They  were  seven,  and  had 
come  from  Lycia.  There  ora 
several  ruins  still  seen  about 
Greece,  which  are  attributed  to 
these  Cyclops;  the  masonry  is 
very  extraordinary,  tlie  walls 
being  composed  of  huge  blocks 
of  every  imaginable  shape  nicely 
fitted  together  without  any 
cement.  There  were  eleven 
towns  of  Argos ;  that  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus is  the  only  one  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus. 
Argi  Lucus.     Probably  between 

Sepia  and  Argos. 
Arii,  These  people  were  distinct 
from  the  Medes;  who  formerly 
bore  the  same  name.  They 
inhabited  a  country  called  Aria, 
situate  E  of  Parthia;  W  of 
mount  Poropamisus;  S  of  Mar- 
gi&na,  and  part  of  Bactriana. 
The  Aria  of  the  ancients  forms 
a  port  of  the  modern  Ivhorasan ; 
for  Kborasan  comprises  not 
only  Ariana^  but  Drangiana  and 
Bactriana. 
Arimaspi.  See  Herod*  iv.  13^ 
27,  These  were  somewhere  in 
the  N  of  Europe;  Renneil 
places  them  at  the  Altaian  or 
Golden  Mountains.  Hero<lotiu 
does  not  believe  in  their  having 
but  one  eye. 
Arisba.  A  town  in  the  island  of 
I^eshos,  towards  the  SW  coast. 
This  town  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Troad ;  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Horner^ 
but  not  by  Herodotus. 
Ari/anti.  A  people  of  Media, 
N  of  the  Budii,  in  the  vicinity 
N  by  W  of  the  Choospei.  i. 
101. 
Armenia.  A  large  country  of 
Asia :  it  is  generally  divided  int^ 
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Greater  and  Lesser  ArmeDia. 
The  Greater  is  E  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, NVV  of  Assyria  towards  ' 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  exteoding  from  those 
sources  N  to  mount  TauruSf 
or  mount  Niphates  S»  and 
beyond.  The  lesser  is  W  of  the 
Euphrates,  has  Cappadocia  N, 
aad  a  mountain  from  which 
flows  the  Halys* 

Armenius  mons.  Probably  a 
branch  of  Taurus,  i.  7*2. 

Artace.  A  town  and  port  of 
Asia  minor  on  the  Propontis, 
Dear  Cyzicus^  of  which  it  was 
a  suburb  according  to  Pro- 
copiuB.  iv.  14. 

Artanes.  A  river  which  flows* 
through  the  country  of  the 
Crobyzi  Thracians,  and  falls 
into  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  iv. 
49. 

Artsei.  The  name  given  to  the 
Persians  by  their  neighbours; 
and  which  they  soroetiraw 
look  themselves,  vii.  61. 

Arteraisium.  Diana  was  called 
in  Greek  Artemis ;  a  temple  of 
that  goddess  an  Artemisium. 
In  reference  to  the  island  of 
Eubcea,  the  name  applied  first 
to  a  temple  of  Diana,  second 
to  a  coas^  of  the  island, 
third  to  A  neighbouring  road- 
stead. 

1.  Artemisium,  or  temple  of 
Diana.  It  was  WNW  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Callus,  be- 
tween Histia?a  and  Cerinlhus, 
but  nearer  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter. 

2.  This  temple  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole  NNE  coast  of 
Eubffia. 

3.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  sea  extending  from 
Eubi^a  beyond  the  island  of 
Sciathust   and   perhaps   as   far 


as  the  ThemuBmsx  gulf^ 
10.  lU 

Artiscui«  A  river  met  wiiK 
one  goes  fram  the  soiueei 
the  Te&rus  towards  the  T»t<r 
flows  through  the  country 
the  O  dry  si.  iv.  92 

Asbyst^.      A    people   of 
S  of  Cyrenaica;   N 
and  of  the   Nas 
the  Aoschisae;   W  of 
gammae. 

A&caJoD<  A  town  of  Syria; 
tween  A.zoth  and  Gaza;  o« 
shore  of  the  Medi 
five  hundred  and  twenty 
from  Jerusalem.  It  beiongt 
the  PhiHstines.  The  and 
have  spoken  in  praise  nf 
onions  of  Ascalon,  cajia  At 
nica;  the  eschalot  or  i 
is  said  to  have  derived  its 
from  hence,  wi,  ».  .ScaloR^ 
episcopal  town  depeuJeot 
the  patriarchate  of  Jenisi 
i.  105. 

Asine.  There  were  three  U 
of  this  name  in  PelopooiM 
L  In  Argolis;  W  of] 
mione  on  the  Argolic  guH^ 
2.  In  Laconia,  was  on 
W  coast  of  the  tongue  of 
advancing  to  the  S,  and  ft 
cape  Teenarus.  It 
between Gythium  and 
and  not  Gythium  bet 
cape  and  Asine^  as  in  tf 
vilie'a  map. 

3..  In  Messenia,  on  the  0 
of  the  Messenian  gnlf;  da 
of  Ithome,W  by  S  of  Ctirdaa 
it  is  mentioned  by  Herodc 
for  the  purpose  of  dktini 
from  those  of  Argolis,  as  \ 
M  re«c  Kii»{d«^£*An  t5  Ami 
viii.  73.  '       '  . 

Asopus.     1 ,  A  river  d 
in  Malis;    it   had   two 
towards     the     B      ^ 


Atkdi. 
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Dryopb  j  in  the  W  part  of 
mount  (Eta,  which  is  contiguous 
(0  mount  Pindus,  flowing^  to* 
wards  the  E  in  a  course  ueariy 
parallel  to  the  Sperchiua,  it 
falU  into  the  Maliac  gulf,  N  of 
the  Therraopylie.  The  people 
dwelling  about  its  two  sources 
were  called  a£tipi;  and  the 
name  of  Parasopii  was  given 
to  those  dwelling  between  the 
Asopus  and  the  Sperchius,  W 
of  Heradea.  viL  200,216. 
'  AiopuB.  2.  A  river  of  Bccotia. 
Its  source  was  near  Plat«ea, 
whose  territory  it  watere<l; 
from  thence  it  crossed  the  plain 
of  Thebes,  and  went  to  fall 
into  the  Euripus,  W  of  Oropus^ 
between  the  town  of  Aulis  W 
and  promontory  Delphinium  E, 
It  separated  the  territory  of  the 
Platseaiis  from  that  of  the 
Thebaos.  m,  n,  Aaopo.  ix»  50^ 

Asopii.  The  name  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus  in  Bcjpotia.  They  were 
divided  into  several  villages 
dependent  on  Thebes,  ix.  15. 

Assa.  A  town  situate  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Siogitic  gulf; 
W  of  the  channel  excavated 
by  Xerxes  across  the  isthmus 
of  mount  Athos.  vii.  122. 

AsMtiu.  A  town  or  village 
of  Milesia,  site  unknown,  i. 
19. 

Assyria.  In  ancient  authors  the 
Assyrians  are  sometimes  called 
Syrians,  and  vice  versa  the 
Syrians,  Assyrians.  Therefore 
Assyria  may  be  taken  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  extensive*  In  its 
more  extensive  sense  it  com- 
prised several  large  provinces 
which  depended  on  the  Kings 
of  Assyria,  besides  the  Syrians 
uf  Cappadocia,  and  the  SyriaAs 
of    Palestine.      In   a   less  ex- 


tensive  sense,  it  was  rather  a 
limited  province,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Ninos,  or  Nineveh. 
According  to  Ptolemy  the  bounds 
o(  Assyria  were:  N  a  part  of 
greater  Armenia,  and  mount 
Niphates;  W  Mesopotamia  or 
the  Tigris ;  S  Susiana ;  E  a 
part  of  Media,  with  mount 
Chaboras  or  Chaothras, 

Astrieus.     See  Haliacmon. 

Ataraotes.  They  are  ten  journeys 
from  the  Garamantes,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  Atlantef. 
iv.  184. 

Atarbechis.  A  city  in  the  island 
of  Prosopitis,  in  the  Delta,  ii. 
41. 

Atameus*  A  small  territory, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
belonging  to  Mysia,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Lesbos;  it  was 
fruitful  in  corn.  vi.  29.  viii. 
106. 

Athenee.  A  town  of  Attica, 
situate  a  little  inland,  between 
the  Cephisus  W,  and  the  Itissus 
E.  It  still  bears  its  ancient 
name,  and  is  a  considerable 
town  for  a  country  that  has 
groaned  so  long  under  Ma- 
hometan bondage. 

Athos,  Peninsula  of.  Is  in 
Thrace.  It  stretches  in  length 
from  WN W  to  ESE,  and  mount 
Athos  extends  its  whole  length. 
The  shade  of  the  mountain  is 
said  to  reach  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  although  according  to 
Pliny  it  is  eighty-seven  R.  miles 
dbtant.  Pliny  or  his  copyists 
however  have  made  a  mistake, 
for  the  distance  is  certainly  not 
more  than  twenty  miles.  At 
sunset  the  mountain  is  visible 
from  the  coast  of  Asia,  appear- 
ing as  a  mass  of  fiery  gold. 
It  is  now  called  Agio  Oro«,  or 
Agio  Douni,  from  (he  quantity 
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of  monasteries  which  cover  its 
side^ ;  these  monasteries  are  in- 
habited by  a  crowd  of  dirty 
monks,  or  caloyers  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Greek  church,  who 
affect  to  permit  no  animal  of 
the  female  sex  to  set  foot  on 
their  holy  land. 

Athribis.  A  town  of  Egypt,  the 
territory  of  which  was  Called 
the  uome  Athribitana;  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  at  no  great 
distance  from  Busiris.  m,  n. 
Atrib  in  Sharkia. 

Athrys,  A  river  which  according 
to  MerodotuB  flows  through  the 
country  of  the  Crobyzi  Thra- 
cians,  and  falls  into  the  Uter. 
iv,  49. 

Atlantes.  They  are  situate  ten 
journeys  from  the  Atarantes. 
Their  country  confines  on  mount 
Attas,  from  whence  they  have 
taken  their  name.  A  salt  hill 
and  spring  of  fresh  water  are 
seen  in  their  country,  iv.  184. 

Atlas.  A  mountain  of  Libya, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  iv. 
184. 

Atlas.  A  large  river  which 
rises  in  the  tops  of  mount 
H^emus;  flows  N,  and  disem- 
bogues in  the  Istcr.  iv.  49. 

Atramyttium.  A  sea  town,  with  a 
port,  situatein  that  part  of  Mysia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  is  towards 
the  Caicus ;  N  of  the  territory 
of  Atarneus;  on  the  E  point  of 
a  gulf  called,  from  the  town, 
the  Atramyttenian  gulf.  It  was 
an  Athenian  colony;  sixty 
Btades  from  Thebe  in  Cilicia, 
capital  of  the  slates  of  Eetion, 
father  of  Andromache,  viii  42. 
m.  n.  Adramitti. 

Attica.  A  country  of  Greece, 
Its  boundaries  were:  S  the 
Saronic  gulf;  E  the  Euripos; 
N    Bceotia;    W    Megairis   and 


moant  Cithaeroo. 
the  country  was 
plains  and   half 
the  latter  there  were 
and     silver     mines,    and 
famous    marble    quajries,. 
air    was    extrenaely   pun;, 
the  country  was  onoft 
lous,    that     it     cont 
hundred  andseventy-i 
some  of   which    were 
tovms:     316   B.C. 
metrius    Phalef^us    the 
of   the    inhabitants    of 
was  as  folio vrs : 
Citizena.  51, 

Metoicoi    those   who 
had  not  the  righcs  of 
citisenship 
Slaves 

431 J 
The    ports     of    Attica 
good,  and  conveniently 
the   rivers    were   few ;    &r 
Uissus,  the   Hridanos,  tod 
phissuB  are   nothing  more  1 
mountain  streams^  dry 
out  the  summer. 

Attica  bore  formeriy 
name  of  Acte  from  Actffs 
Atthis  ;  it  had  "  been  divi 
into  thirteen  tribes ;  which  s 
1.  Acamantis,  2,  /EantiSp 
Antiochis,  4.  At  talis,  5 
6.  Erechtheis,  7,  Hadril 
8.  Hippothoontis,  9.  C«r 
10,  Leontis,  11.  <E 
Ptolemais,  1 3.  P 
ten  most  ancient  t 
their  names  from  h 
country. 

Herodotus    nantM    dM 
most  ancient  trihes 
jEgicores,      Argadei 
which     Clisthenes      sti 
into  ten.  but   he   does 
the  names  of  those  ten 
Auchatae.     See  Soythn. 


Augila.  A  part  of  Lihya;  tea 
journeys  from  Ammon ;  twenty 
from  Thc1>ea;  tlib  country  has 
a  salt  hill  and  a  fountain. 
The  country  appears  to  have 
abounded  in  date  trees  or 
natms,  the  fruit  of  which  the 
Nasamones  went  to  collect  in 
autumn.  "  Modern  travellers 
'*  inform  us,  that  the  dates  in  the 
**  plain  of  Gegabih,  five  journey  8 
''  to  the  E  of  that  of  Au^ila, 
**  are  gathered  by  the  people 
"  on  the  coast  of  Derna ;  so 
**  that  one  may  conceive,  that 
**  the  same  practice  prevails 
"  throughout  the  whole  region/* 
Reanell,  p.  614* 

Auras.  A  river  which  rising  in 
the  tops  of  Hncmus,  flows  N 
and  falls  into  the  Ister.  iv.  49» 

Auschisae.  Bonier  on  the  As- 
bystie  E;  they  dwell  ahove 
Barce,  and  extend  to  the  sea, 
near  the  Euesperidee.  Their 
country  is  bounded  on  the  W 
by  that  of  tbe  Najamooes,  iv, 
171,  172. 

Ausenses.  W  of  the  Triton,  a 
river  which  divided  them  from 
the  Machlyes.  iv.  1 80. 

AutomoU  (i.  e.  Transfugfc), 
A  people  originally  Egyptian; 
who  under  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mitiehus  passed  into  Ethiopia, 
and  received  from  the  king  of 
that  country  a  tract  of  land 
forty  journeys  from  Meroe,  and 
therefore  ninety-two  journeys 
from  the  itJand  of  Tachompso. 
ii.  30. 

Axius.  A  river  of  Macedonia, 
the  bead  of  which  is  in  mount 
Scardus  on  the  N;  it  falls  into 
the  Thermsean  gulf,  now  called 

'  Golfo  di  Saloniki.  Near  the 
Axius  is  a  marsh,  by  the  side 
of  whicb  the  Echidoriis  dis- 
charges its  wiiten>  int<^i  iIil  sea« 
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The  Axius  towards  its  mouth 
divided  Mygdonia  from  Bottieeis 
and  Amphaxitit.  m.  »,  Vardwi. 
viL  123. 

AxuB.  Capital  of  a  small 
kingdom  in  Crete :  situate  about 
the  middle  of  the  island  more 
N  than  S,  at  a  small  distance 
from  Eleutherrt.  iv.  154. 

Aziris.  A  very  agreeable  quarter 
in  Libya;  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  hills  covered  with 
trees;  on  another  watered  by 
a  river.  This  quarter  was  op- 
posite the  island  of  Flata^a*  iv. 
h7. 

Azotus.  A  large  town  in  Syria^ 
situate  on  the  Mediterranean* 
between  Ascalon  and  Acoo» 
since  called  Ptolemats;  or 
otherwise,  between  Jamnia  and 
Ascalon,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Judith  (ii,  28.  of  the  LXX 
version);  or  between  Gaza  and 
Jamnia,  according  to  Josephus, 
These  contradictions  are  only 
apparent,  as  Azotus  was  between 
al)  the  above  places.  It  had 
a  port,  and  was  a  long  time 
possessed  by  the  Philistines; 
Joshua  afterwards  assigned  it 
to  the  tribe  of  J  u dab.  Psammi- 
tichus,  king  of  Egypt,  took  it 
after  twuntv-nine  years*  siege, 
ii.  157, 


B. 


Babylon.  A  town  of  Assyria  on 
the  Euplmitcs.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Babylonia,  which  be- 
came a  separate  king;dom  after 
it  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Assyrians.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  it  extended  its 
conquests  into  Assyria,  and 
Babylon  then  became  the 
capitui    of    thi*    empire   of   the 
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Assyrians.  Persia  was  never 
subject  to  it;  the  Medes  con- 
quered it  from  the  Assyrians, 

BabyloQ  stood  on  a  large 
plain ;  its  shape  was  a  squaLre, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  st&des 
on  each  side,  making  in  all  a 
circuitof  four  hundred andeigbty 
stacles.  It  was  surrounded  with 
a  deep  fosse  filled  with  water, 
and  a  wall  fifty  royal  cubits 
thick  and  two  hundred  high. 
It  had  one  hundred  gates  all  of 
brass,  with  hinges  and  jambages 
and  lintels  of  the  same  metal. 

The  Euphrates  divided  Ba- 
bylon into  two  quarters*  the  E 
and  the  W;  the  houses  were 
firora  two  to  three  stories  high. 

Some  vast  ruins  of  this  town 
are  seen  about  the  modern  town 
of  Hillah ;  they  have  been  care- 
fully examined  by  the  British 
consul  at  Bagdad^  whose  memoir 
relative  to  Babylon  is  extremely 
interestiog,  as  it  serves  in 
another  instance  to  demonstrate 
the  accuracy  of  the  Historian's 
observation  or  information,  i, 
178,  &c. 
Babylonia.  Is  taken  sometimes 
to  signify  the  whole  of  the 
country  between  Mesopotamia, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Persian 
gulf;  in  this  sense  that  gulf  is 
the  same  as  the  gulf  of  the 
Chaldees.  Babylonia  is  like- 
wise sometimes  used  for  the 
upper  part,  which  is  towards 
the  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
round  the  city  of  Babylon. 
This  country  after  shaking  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians  be- 
came a  very  powerful  empire. 
It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus. 
Bactra.  A  town  in  Asia; 
capital  of  Bactriana  on  tlie 
river  Zariaspa.  The  town  itself 
likewise  was  called  Zariaspa. 


Bactriana,    m    B«Br^  xf^ 
country      of      Asia;      it 
bounded    W    by    MargiaDi,] 
by    the     Oxus^    S     by 
Paropamisas.       It    it  a 
and    rich    country,   wal 
several    rivers    flowing 
to     N,    and    discliarj^ 
streams  into   the  Oxi 
Iriana  fornas  part  of  Kl  . 
itscapital  isBactra.  m,]i. 

The  names  Bactra  and 
triaoa  are  derived  fVoro 
which  signi6es  the  ei 

Barce,  n  nd^iui  ^f^n.    _ 
of  Bactriana  ;   place  of 
men  I    for     the     Barc^, 
prisoners  by  the  Persiaoi 
the  reign  of  Darius.     Sitei 
known,  iv,  204. 

Barce.     A  town  of  the  Pent 
of  Libya;   one    hundred 
from  the  sea,  and  near 
which  waa  its  port,  wi, 
and  Tolometa. 

Beatonim  Insula,  MmmA^ 
A  small    tract    in    Libya, 
rounded   by   a   va«t  detsrt 
sandy  country,  from 
cumstance    this    spot 
name  of  island.      The  tpf 
tion  fuitui^atv  iras  given  it' 
cause  it  abounded  io  sprioi 
duced  excellent  mne  (| 
date   wine),  and   ab<in< 
every  thing  necessary.     It 
the   Great    Oasis ;    ii„  . 
Ouah  or  El-Wah.     See 
iii.  26. 

Belbina.     A  small  tsli 
Saronic  gulf,  near 
higher   up   in    the    gal 
Lavousa.  viii,  125. 

Bermius.     A  mountain  of 
donia,   properly    so    call) 
wards    Botiiaeis.      At   the 
of    this    mountain    stood 
town   of    Bercea:     there 
mines    in     the     neighl 
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from  whence  Midna  drew  bis 
riches.  S  of  this  mountatD 
wero  the  gardens  o(  Midas,  son 
of  Gordius,  famous  for  Cheir 
roses,  viii,  138. 

Ee6»i.  A  f^teople  of  Thrace; 
NW  of  the  PiereSf  and  dwelling 
along  and  no  the  E  bank  of 
the  Nefttus,  from  its  source  to 
the  territory  of  the  Satrae : 
they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  Satrm.  vii.  111. 

Bisaltia.  A  country  of  Mace- 
donia* towards  the  confines  of 
llirace ;  ita  inhabitants  were 
called  Bisalta.  It  lay  entirely 
W  of  ttie  StrymoDy  and  above  the 
towns  of  Argilus  and  Amphipolisi 
or  the  Nine  Ways.  vii.  115, 

Biaanthe.  A  town  of  Thrace,  on 
the  Propontis  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont.  It  was  built  by 
the  Samiaos,  1 1  took  afterwards 
the  name  of  Bbsedestam.  m.  n. 
Rhodosto. 

Bistones.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
dwelling  N  of  Diciea,  E  and  N 
of  the  lake  Bistonis.  vii.  1 10, 

Bistonis  laeus.  ft  is  in  Thrace, 
and  takes  its  oanie  from  the 
neighbouring  people  the  Bistones. 
It  is  now  called  Bouron.  ]t 
is  formed  by  several  rivers, 
which  are  from  E  to  W,  the 
Trauus,  the  Compsatus.  and  the 
Cossinitcs.  vii,  109, 

Bithynia*  Bounded  W  by  the 
Bosphorus  of  Thrace  and  the 
Propontis;  S  andSW  by  mount 
Olympus,  and  by  the  Rhyn- 
dacus;  a  river  which  separates 
Bithynia  from  Mysia,  rising  in 
the  country  of  theOlympienians, 
and  falling  into  the  Propontis 
NE  of,  and  near  to>  Cyzicus. 
Go  the  N  Bithynia  is  bounded 
hy  the  Euxine«  Its  E  boundary 
is  not  clearly  determined;  ac- 


cording  to  Arrian  it  is  the  river 
called  Parthenius.  vii.  75. 

Bccbeiii  pains,  n  B$tfinti  Xiftni.  In 
the  W  part  of  Magnesia ;  near 
Pherae,  and  the  W  extremities 
of  mounts  Ossa  and  Pelioo.  vii, 
129. 

BcRotia.  A  country  between 
Phocis  W  and  N,  and  Megaris 
and  Attica  S.  Tliis  country 
touches  three  seas,  and  has 
a  good  number  of  ports, 

Bolbitioum  ostium.  A  town  of 
Egypt,  which  gave  its  name  to 
a  cau;il  and  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
This  cannl  must  be  between 
the  Canoblc  and  Saitic  canals; 
it  was  dug  by  man.  The 
mouth  of  this  canal  is  a  little 
above  Rascid  on  Bosset^  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  Bolbl tints. 
ii.  17, 

Borysthenes.  A  large  river  of 
Scythia,  which  discharge  itself 
into  the  Euxine.  It  is  more  N 
than  the  Hypanis.  Its  m.  n. 
is  Nieper  or  Dnieper.  its 
source  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients;  we  now  know  that 
this  river  rises  in  Muscovite 
Russia*  between  Wolock  and 
Olcschno ;  it  then  traverses  the 
palatinate  of  Smolenskow  from 
E  to  W,  then  proceeds  from  N 
to  S,  and  after  many  turns  falls 
into  the  Euxine  sea.  Major 
Hennell  suspects  that  Hero- 
dotus  was  not  apprised  of  the 
famous  cataracts  of  tins  river, 
which  occur  at  about  the 
height  of  two  hundreti  miles 
above  its  embouchnre,  and  are 
said  to  be  thirteen  in  nnmber  - 
for  he  seems  to  consider  the 
navigation  as  being  uninter- 
rupted during  forty  days  up- 
wards from  the  sea. 

Borysthenes.  A  town  built  on 
the  banks  of  the   Borysthenes 
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al  the  mouth  of  the  HypatiU. 
It  was  a  staplo  inhabited  by 
Greeks  from  Miletus.  The 
port  of  Cherson,  (near  the  mouth 
of  this  grarici  river,  i.  e.  the 
Dnieper,)  renderetl  famous  by 
the  marine  arsenals  and  docks 
established  there  by  the  im* 
mortal  Catherine  of  Russia, 
must  be  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  with  the  port  of  the 
BorysthenitSB.  RennelL  Hero- 
dotus calls  this  town  B«{vHli?«$, 
ri     Bt^vr^rfTTUff     <krrv,    and     rii 

Borysthenitne.  Herodotus  gives 
this  name«  first  to  the  Scythian 
cultivators  %vho  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Borysthenea  or 
Dnieper ;  second,  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  Borysthenes, 
who  were  Greeks  from  Miletus. 

Bosporus  Cimmerius.  A  strait 
joining  the  Palus  Maeotis  with 
the  Euxine  sea.  It  was  called 
Cimmerian,  because  the  Cim- 
merians had  anciently  inhabited 
its  W  shores,  m,  n,  Caffa, 
Taman^  or  Zabache. 

Strabo  reckons  from  the  Cim- 
merian Bosphorus  to  the  Tanais 
two  thousand  two  hundred 
stades  in  a  straight  line;  a 
little  more  in  following  tho 
Asiatic  coasts;  but  by  the 
European  coasts  the  distance 
was  more  than  triple. 

Bosporus  Thracius.  A  strait 
serving  as  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the 
Propontis.  In  calm  weather 
the  voice  of  a  man  may  be 
easily  heard  from  the  Asiatic 
shore  to  the  European,  m.  n. 
Bosforo  or  Canale  del  Mar 
Neni. 

BottieeiB.  A  province  or  country 
of  Macedonia;  bounded  N  by 
the      Erigon;      NE     by      the 


Axias;  £  by  the  Ihmm 
gulf;  S  by  Pierk;  WlyBi 
thia,  or  AlacedoQis, 
BO  called*  rii.  123. 

Branch  icUe.  8ee  Mtlesiiu 

BrauroD.  A  small  i 
Attica,  at  a  short  distaatt&l 
MarathoD ;  pretty  lietr 
Hymettus,  belweeo  thai 
tain  and  mouot  PconUfl 
Celebrated  ibrmerly  for 
temple  of  Diana,  aiul  a  fa 
celebrated  there  in 
the  Goddess,  ri.  138. 

Brundtistom.  A  very 
town  of  fapjgia,  with  a  I 
port.  The  town  and  iO  ^ 
resembled  a  stag's  liea4;  I 
its  name  nrhich  in  the  1 
sapian  tangri^e  ncB^ 
stages  head.  m.  n,  Bnadki. 

Briantica.  A  country  of  Tbrti 
so  called  in  tlie  time  of  Bd 
dotus;  its  ancient 
been  Galatea.     See  GsltifS'' 

Brongus.      A    rivet   ©f  Mm 
which   falls    into    the  Iittr 
Danube     after     receiTiflg 
Angms :    supposed    to  £e  I 
Save,  iv.  49, 

Brygi.  A  people  of  This 
They  were  not  far  from  )b( 
douia;  near  mount  BenaiaiL 

Bubastis.  A  town  of  Esj 
capital  of  a  noint*  of  the 
name ;  it  was  not  f^  fnm 
vortex  of  the  Delta, 
to  Strabo,  and  near  the 
branch.  The  Arabisti  <a 
began  a  little  m^km 
D'Anville  places  it  modi 
low  dowa  in  the  Delta.  1 
town  is  called  Pibeseth 
Ezek.  XXX.  17.  translated 
the  LXX  Boubastoa. 

Bucolicum  ostium.  A  eaul 
the  Nile  between  the  Sebem^ 
and  Mendostan.  ft  appcan 
be    the    a^me    as    thM 
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Strabo  calU  tbe  Phatnic. 
D'Anville  coufouDits  this  canal 
with  ib«  SebeDiiyttc.  ii.  J 7. 

Bodii«  A  people  of  Media. 
Situation  unknown :  coajectured 
to  be  N  of  the  Magi,  and  W  of 
theftoureeof  the  Choa«pe».  i,  10|, 

Budioi.  They  dwelt  above,  and 
N  of,  the  Saurouiatw.  A  large 
%nd  numerous  nation  ;  Gelonuit, 
a  wooden  town  in  their  country, 
was  occupied  by  the  Greeks; 
hence  ihey  were  improperly 
called  Geloni.  iv.  108.  The 
country  of  the  Budini  is  taken 
by  Rennell  for  that  of  Woronex. 

Burn.  A  city  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus;  W  of  the  river 
CrathiSf  on  a  mountain  and  at  a 
very  smaJl  distance  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf  i.  145. 

Buste.  A  people  of  Media; 
situate  towards  the  S  coast  of 
the  Caspian  sea ;  due  N  uf  the 
Arizanti;  N  by  E  of  the 
Struchaies.  i.  101. 

Busiris.  A  town  of  Egypt; 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the 
Delta ;  where  was  seen  a  beauti- 
ful temple  of  Isis.  m.  n.  Busir. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Busiritane  nome,  which  com- 
prised likewif^  the  town  of 
Cynospolis.  ii.  59,  165. 

Butn.  I .  A  town  of  Egypt,  near 
the  isle  of  Chcuimts;  towards 
the  Sebemiytic  mouth;  it  had 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Latona. 
D'Anville  places  this  town  too 
lar  from  the  Sebennytic  mouth. 
SMChcmmis.  ii.  165,  156. 

2.  A  town  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  Delta,  and  near  Arabia. 
It  was,  therefore,  very  different 
from  the  town  of  the  same 
name  near  the  Sebennytic 
mouth.  No  other  author  men- 
tions this  place;  it  seems  how- 
ever to  be  alluded  to  in  Numbent 


xxxiii.  3.  Ac.  of  the  LXX,  under 
the  name  of  Boutham:  ii.  75. 
this  place  is  called  Etham  in  the 
English  version.  Numb,  xxxiiii 
6.  and  Exod.  xiii.  20. 

Bybassia.  A  small  country  of 
Asia,  touching  the  peninsula 
ofCnidia.  i.  174. 

Byzantium.  A  town  situate  on 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus;  Hero- 
dotus however  places  it  an  the 
Hellespont.  See  p.  I,  note  1, 
of  this  volume,  m.  n.  Constan- 
tinople, or  Stamboul,  or  Is- 
tamboul*  a  corruption  of  iJc  tnt 
or  rikf  ir^f. 


Cabales.  A  Libyan  nation  not 
very  numerous ;  situate  opposite 
to  tlie  centre  of  the  country  of 
the  Anscliisae;  and  extending 
along  the  sea  shore  towards 
Tauclieira.  iv.  171. 

Cabalia.  A  small  country  of 
Asia  Minor;  between  Pam- 
phylia,  Lycia»  and  Pistdia.  It 
appears  to  ha\'e  been  afterwards 
confounded  partly  with  Lycia 
and  partly  with  Pamphylia. 
In  the  days  of  Herodotus  it 
formed  part  of  the  second 
Satrapy,  whereas  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia  were  in  tb©  6rsr. 
iii.  90. 

Cabalenses  Meones.  They  in- 
habited Cabalia.  Bee  that  word. 
For  it  appears  the  Cabalians 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Cabalis, 
situate  near  Cibyra,  S  of  the 
Maeander.  Herodotus  says  they 
were  armed  and  accoutred  like 
the  Cilicians;  because  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  W  of  the 
Cilicians,  N  of  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia. I  know  not  why  they 
were  called  Lasonii.  viii.  77. 
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Cadrnei.  This  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Fhoeaicians  who 
followed  Cadmus  into  Greece. 
They  drove  out  of  Histiaeotis  a 
part  of  the  Pelasgic  nation  there 
established. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thebes, 
a  town  in  Boeotia,  were  called 
Cadmei.  Some  joined  a  colony 
of  [onians^  and  passed  into 
Asia  Minor,  under  the  guidance 
of  Phtlotas,  where  they  founded 
Priene 

Cadytis*  Probably  the  same  as 
Jerusalem :  although  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  what  is  the  town 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  ii.  159. 
It  was  in  Syria,  and  equal  in 
size  to  Sardis. 

Caicus.  A  river  of  Mysia.  It 
flows  north  of  the  Hermus,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  near  the  town 
of  Eleea,  opposite  the  inland  of 
Lesbos.     The   plains   which    it 

,  watered  were  very  productive 
of  corn,  vi,  28. 

Calacta,  K«A«  «srji.  The  Fair 
Shore,  was  a  territory  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  ;  in  that  part  of 
the  island  which  looks  towards 
Tyrrhenia,  There  is  in  this  place 
a  town  of  the  same  name, 
situate  W  of  the  mouth  of  a 
river   now  called   Furiano.   vi. 

J  22. 

Calami.  A  placej  of  which  little 
is  known,  in  the  island  of 
Samos.  According:  to  Hero- 
dotus it  was  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  must  have 
been  W  by  8  of  the  town  of 
8amos.  From  the  name  we 
may  be  led  to  suspect  it  was 
some  marsh  or  bog ;  and  Athe- 
D8eus  mentions  such  a  place  in 
Samos,  where  the  harlots,  who 
followed  Pericles  to  the  siege 
of  Samos,  erected  a  temple  to 
Venus  ix.  96, 


Calatiee,       A     peopk    o 
subject    to    Darius.      Tbef 
habited    the    part    E  or 
India ;   the  S  of  India  was 
subjected  to  that  prince, 
site  is  unknown,  iii.  38,  97< 

Callatebus.  A  town  of  Lj 
situate  on  the  fruatiea 
Phrygia  aod  Lydia;  on 
road  from  Cydrara  to  Sai 
beyond  the  Maea^nder  la 
to  those  ^oiog-  from  Cydm 
Sardis.  vii.  ;*!. 

Callipidse.  They  are  G« 
Scythians;  the  first  |ic| 
met  witli  after  the  town  vt 
Borjsthenita?.  ir.  17. 

Callipolis.  A  town  of  Sicily, 
tween  mount  J^toa  and  Nu 
but  nearer  Co  mount  JEtn^. 
was  founded  by  the  Ntxi 
Its  inhabitants  w*ere 
Callipolitaui.  iriL  1 
GatlipolL 

Callista.     See  Tbera. 

Calydna.  An  lalaDd  near 
ros  and  Ca«,  aocordinf 
Homer,  H.  ii,  677,  W  d 
island  of  Rhodes;  about 
Cnidus,  about  £  by  8  of 
island  of  Cos  and  tbit'l 
Nisyrus.  Calydna  belooft 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Hal) 
nassus. 

Calyndus,  or  Calynda*  A 
town  of  Asia  Minor ;  on  the 
fines  of  Lycia  and  Caria.  viii 

Camarina.  A  city  in  tlue 
Sicily,  situate  betMre^n 
mouths  of  two  rivers 
the  W  once  called  Hipp( 
but  now  called  Camarana 
other  E  formerly  called  Osi 
now  Frascolani.  W  of  CM 
rina  was  a  marsh  of  the 
name,  crossed  by  tlie  tittk 
Hipparis ;  this  marsh  aerr 
a  defence  to  Camarina  fw 
attacks   of   Syracuse : 


CardnitU* 
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habitants  wishing  to  make  their 
country  more  h«a1thy  drained 
the  marsh,  and  in  consequence 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Syracusans  ; 
in  draining  the  tnarsh  they 
slighted  the  oracle,  which  when 
consulted  by  them  answered, 
**  Stir  not  the  Camarine  marsh/' 
On  the  site  of  Camarina  stands 
a  guard  station,  called  Torre  di 
Camarana. 

Cautcus*  A  town  of  Slictly,  in 
the  country  now  called  the 
valley  of  Mazara  ;  upon  a  moun- 
tain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
riTer  Camions,  now  called 
Fiume  delle  Canne,  Minos, 
eleventh  king  of  Crete,  was 
stifled  at  Camicua  in  a  bath; 
the  town  was  inhabited  by 
Argentines  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  vii.  169,  170. 

Camirus.  A  town  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes;  situate  about  the 
middle  of  the  W  part.  Its 
Inhabitants  were  transferred  to 
Rhodes.     See  Talyssus. 

Campsa.  A  town  of  Crossea, 
on  the  Therma&an  gulf^  between 
GigoQus  and  Smila. 

Canastrseum  promontorium.  The 
loftiest  part  of  PaJlena,  and 
that  which  shoots  farthest  into 
the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Toronaean  gulf.  It  belong^l 
to  Faraxia,  that  is  to  say,  that 
country  of  Macedonia*  near  to 
and  E  of  the  river  Axius.  m,  n. 
Several,  Paillouri,  Canoutstro, 
Cannistro,  Mperiici,  pronounced 
Berlici. 

Canse,  Mountain  situate  near 
the  CaicuSf  towards  the  sea, 
with  a  little  town  called 
Cana,  situate,  according  to 
Strabo^  opposite  the  8  point  of 
Lesbos,  vnth  a  little  stream 
which  Pliny  calls  Canaius 
It  appears  that  Hero- 


dotus places  it  N  or  NVV  of  tiks 
Caicus.  vii.  42. 
Canobus.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
situate  W  of  and  near  to  tbo 
Canopic  or  Caoubic  mark  ;  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stndes  from 
Alexandria,  according  to  Strabo. 
Aboukir  stands  on  its  site. 
Caphareuni  promontorium.  A 
celebrated  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Euboea,  on  the  SE 
coast  opposite  the  island  of 
Andros.  This  cape  was  danger- 
ous  by  its  shoals;  the  Greeks 
on  their  return  from  Troy  were 
shiptvn^cked  there,  and  lost  a 
good  number  of  ships,  Ovid, 
Metamorph.  xiv.  480.  Between 
this  promontory  and  that  of 
Gcnestus  the  coast  formed  a 
bend,  stuck  full  of  rocks  rising 
near  the  surface ;  these  were 
the  Co&Ia,  or  Cavities  of  Eubt^a. 
These  Ccela  are  called  in  the 
modern  langnnge  Xylophagos, 
Devourer  of  Ships*  The  modern 
name  of  the  promontory,  that 
is  to  say,  that  by  which  it  is 
known  among  Italian  saiiort, 
is  Cabo  d'Oro.  viii.  7. 
Cappadoeia.  A  country  of  Asia 
Minor;  extending  from  W  to  E 
between  the  Halys  and  thv 
Euphrates;  and  from  S  to  N 
between  the  source  of  the 
Halys  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine  sea.  The  C  appadocians 
were  called  Syrituis  and  I^euco- 
Syrians;  thoy  belonged  to  the 
third  Satrapy  ;  they  were  called 
I.euco*Syrians  because  they 
were  white,  whereas  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Syrians  of 
rali^stine  and  Assyria  was 
swarthy.  See  Syrii. 
Carcinitis.  A  town  of  Scythia, 
at  a  very  small  distance  from 
the  Hypaciris,  and  from  the 
Tauric   or  Cimmerian  Cherso- 
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nesus.  It  gave  iis  name  to  the 
gulf  of  Carcmitis»  afterwards 
c;Uled  Necro  Pyla.  tv.  55,  Ac- 
cordJDg  to  Rennell  it  was  nearly 
in  the  eituatioa  of  the  modern 
town  of  Kammeinomost. 

Cardamyle.  A  town  of  Laconia, 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  W  of  mount 
Taygetua,  £  of  the  Meaaeniac 
gulf,  eight  stades  from  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Leuctra.  It 
preserves  its  ancient  name,  and 
is  famous  now  for  its  dried 
figs, 

Cardia.  A  town  situate  in  the 
W  part  of  the  Isthmus,  which 
joins  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
to  the  contineDt,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Cardiac  gulf,  or  tl)e  gulf 
of  Melas, 

Caria,  A  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  mark  precisely  its  bounds 
and  extent,  and  to  &x  the  towns 
that  belonged  to  it,  for  the  an- 
cients vary  much  on  the  subject. 
Generally  Caria  was  bounded  £ 
by  Greater  Phrygia  and  Lycia; 
S  and  W  by  the  Icarian  sea; 
N  by  Ionia,  wi.  n.  Aidenelli. 

Carine.  A  city  of  Mysia,  N  of 
Atarneus,  between  that  town  S 
and  Atramyttium  NW.  vii.  42. 

Carpathian  sea.  A  part  of  tbe 
iEgean  sea,  taking  its  name 
£rom  the  island  of  Carpathus. 
It  lies  between  the  island  of 
Rhodes  and  that  of  Crete;  it 
touchei  tho  Icarian  sea,  which 
lies  to  its  N.  m,  n.  Mare  di 
Scarpanto. 

Carpathus.  An  island  situate 
between  Crete,  wliich  lies  to  its 
SW,  and  Rhodes,  which  lies  to 
the  E  by  N.  It  is  lofty,  and  is 
two  hundred  stadee  in  circum- 
ference, m,  n.  Scarpanto. 

Carpis.  A  river  coming  from 
the  country  above  the  Ombrici 


in  Illyria;  tt  flows  tovink 
N,  and  fails  into  the  Ista. 
Carthago.  A  celebrated  t 
of  Libya,  the  riral  of  Roma 
was  at  a  pretty  good  ilicti 
N  from  the  Lesser  Syrtit; 
of  and  oe^r  I  ^  tic  a,  on  tht 
shor^  on  an  isthmus 
the  cape  Hernfieeumy  ( 
Bon,)  which  looks 
cily.  This  isthmus  or 
is  three  huodred  and  six 
in  circumference;  its 
sixty  stades  long  and 

five  over.     The  ci         

thage.  called  B/mat  ^if^  ^ 
centre  of  the  town. 
Caryauda,      An  island 
of  Caria,  near  the  town 
dus,  £  of  that  town, 
gylia,  on  the  ^rulf  1 
Caracoton.  iv.  44, 
Carystus.     A  town  of 
of  £uba!a,  situate  at  tb« 
mount  Ocha,  where 
some  quarries   of  a 
marble,  in  a  place  c 
marium,  and  a  temple 
Marmarinos.    It  was  ia 
part  of  the  island, 
site  Cynosura,  a   pro; 
the   E  coast    of  Atti 
territory  of  tbe  town 
Carystia^    and    the 
Carystii.    at,   n.    Carista^ 
mineral  ealled    AmiaDliiii% 
which  napkins  are 
bear  tbe   fire,   is 
the  vicinity  of  this  pla 
ancient  times,  tv.  33l 
CaspiL      Two    nations 
name  are  mentioned 
dolus.     The  first    is 
in  iii.  92.  th<  ^-,^ 

PausicEB,  P;  uij 

ritae,  theele'  fra 

first  Caspii^N        i    ^  re 
tbe  Caspian.    Tii^  iieooi 
of  the  Casr>n  rif  the  r 


.  correct)  is  meodoued  in  iii.  93, 
aad  viL  86 ;  where  they  are  to 
be  placed  nobody  knows.  As 
they  are  piaced,  in  iii*  93,  with 
the  SacsBf  HeooeU  supposes  the 
Historian  to  mean  the  Casii,  that 
is  to  say,  tho  InhahitaDta  of  the 
country  called  Casia  by  Fto- 
lemy:  this  country  bounds  the 
Sogdiana  on  the  N^  and  the 
Chorasmians  on  the  S;  it  is 
the  kingdom  of  Kashga.r,  called 
likewise  Little  Bucharia. 

Casius.  There  were  two  moun- 
tains in  A$ia  of  this  name; 
they  were  at  the  extremities  of 
Syria  or  Palestine,  which  they 
bounded^  one  on  the  N,  the 
other  on  the  S.  'I'heir  common 
name,  Casius.  seems  to  be  de* 
rived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying terra,  end,  extremity, 
bourne,  limit.  K  Begins  £  at 
some  miles  from  Laodicaea,  on 
the  sea,  and  terminates  near 
Antioch:  this  Casius  is  not 
menttooed  by  Herodotus.  2 .  The 
Casius  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
IS  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  be- 
tween Syria  and  Egypt,  pretty 
near  lake  Serbonis,  and  three 
hundred  stades  from  Pelusium. 
This  mouatain  is  W  of,  and  not 
far  from,  the  W  extremity  of 
lake  Serbonis;  it  resembles  heaps 
of  sand,  says  Strabo,  and  juts 
into  the  sea.  The  body  of 
Pompey  the  Great  reposed  on 
this  mountain;  and  there  was 
seen  there  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
aurnaroed  Casius ;  it  was  iu  this 
neighbourhood  that  Pompey, 
deceived  by  the  Egyptians,  was 
put  to  death.  This  mountain 
forms  a  promontory,  m*  ».  £I- 
Cas*   ii.  6.  iii,  2. 

Casmena.  An  ancient  town  of 
Sicily,  [ts  situation  is  not  pre- 
ciaely  known,  vii.  146. 

V6L.  II. 


Caspatyrus.  A  town  of  Ftac- 
tyica,  on  the  W  bank  of  the 
Indus.  Keunell  thinks  it  is 
Puckoli ;  but,  says  Larcher,  that 
town  is  beyond  the  Indus,  and 
inland,  whereas  Scylax  em- 
barked on  the  Indus  at  Caspa- 
tyrus. iii.  102.  iv.  44, 

Gaspium  Mare.  It  is  bounded 
W  by  the  Caucasus,  £  by  a 
Tasi  plain,  part  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  Massagetse,  by 
Chorasmia,  and  by  the  country 
of  the  Daritte  or  Dahestam;  S 
by  the  country  of  the  Mardi  and 
Hyrcania.  I  to  length  is  fifteui 
journeys  with  a  rowing  vessel, 
its  breadth  eight  journeys,  m. «. 
among  the  Turks,  Cozgoun 
Denghisi,  the  sea  of  crows  or 
cormorants. 

Cassiterides  insulas.  K.iMvffi^«c 
signifies  tin,  Herodotus  owns 
that  he  did  not  know  where 
they  were:  thePhoEniciuna,  who 
monopolized  the  tin  trade,  kept 
no  doubt  the  secret  to  them* 
selves.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Cassiterides  were  the 
Scilly  Islands,  and  a  part  of 
Cornwall,  iii.  115. 

Castalia.  A  fountain  springing 
out  between  the  two  tops  of 
Parnassus,  nearer  to  the  Hy- 
ampean  top  than  to  the  Titho- 
rean.  It  was  on  the  right  hand, 
going  from  the  gymnasium  of 
Delphi,  and  ascending  towards 
the  temple.  The  water  is  fresh, 
and  forms  some  pretty  cascades 
tumbling  down  the  rocks,  viii, 
3£>. 

Casthauffia.  A  town  of  Mag- 
nesia, country  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  Thermsan  gulf,  at  the  foot 
of  Pel  ion,  where  begins  the 
coast  of  Sepias,  vii.  183»  \B4* 

Castra.     1.  The  Camps  of  the 
lonians    and    Carians.      Thej 
3j> 
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^ere  the  habitations  which 
Psamtnitichus  had  given  to  the 
Carians  and  loniaus,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  dethroning  the 
eleven  kings^  his  colleagues. 
These  Camps  were  situate  to- 
wards the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the 
Nile;  one  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  other,  a  little  he- 
low  Duhastis:  these  foreigners 
were  afterwards  transferred  to 
Memphis,  ii.  154.  2.  The  Camp 
of  the  Tynans,  a  quarter  of  the 
town  of  Memphis,  ii.  1 1*2. 

Catadupa,  The  cataracts  of  the 
Nile:  there  are  two;  the  larger 
one  is  in  Ethiopia ;  the  smaller* 
which  alone  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  is  a  little  above  Ele* 
phantis;  seven  atades  from  that 
town.   ii.  17. 

Catarractes.  This  river  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Mar- 
syas:  ttmrmff4ttTm  sigiiiriis  im- 
petuous,  an  epithet  which  seems 
to  suit  the  Marsyas,  which  is 
in  fact  very  impetuous,  and  flows 
from  the  citadel  of  Celaenaj  with 
rapidity  and  loud  noise.  He- 
rodotus himself  gives  us  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Catarractes 
is  the  same  as  the  Marsyas; 
for  he  tells  us,  vii.  26.  that  the 
Catarractes  was  not  inferior  to 
the  Ma^ander;  that  it  tiscs  in 
the  forum  of  Celeencc,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Mae- 
ander.  Livy  says  likewise,  that 
the  Meeander  rises  at  Ce]senitt» 
and  that  the  Marsyas.  which 
rises  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  source  of  the  Maeander,  joins 
its  waters  to  those  of  the  latter 
river;  lib.  xxxviii*  c.  xiii.  This 
Catanactes  or  Marsyas  of  Fhry- 
gia  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Catarractes,  a  river  of  Pam- 
phylia,  whose  mouth  Ptolemy 
places  near  Antalta. 


Catiari.    A  Scythian 

derived    their   origin      

poxais.      Site  unknown,  ir. 

Cava   Euboeae,  ^it  KWXs  tit 
0*im.     See  Eubcea,  and 
reum  promontorium. 

Caucasa.      A  place  in  the 
of    Chios,    meotiotied  o&li 
Herodotus;   site,  therefore, 
known »  or  whether  it  was* 
or  roadstead :   we  only 
three   ports  in    Chios^ 
nium,   Pbanse,  and 
the  Gerontes.  t.  33, 

Caucasus*  A  mountain,  or 
ther  mountain  range,  which 
he  considered  as  a  contiiitial 
of  mount  Taurus  :  it  incl 
with  a  wall  the  Isthmus,  ^ 
ing  the  Euxine  from  the  ( 
plan:  it  is  the  loftiest 
tain  of  N  Asia,  and  is  ioh&b 
by  many  wild  nations, 
ancients  t>elieved  Promelhea 
have  been  bound  be;^  I 
full  of  rocks  and  awiiil  p 
pices;  towards  tts  E  part 
two  defiles,  called  the  Cm 
sian  Gates,  which 
passage  for  the  har 
of  the  N»  to  invade  the 
of  the  Persians.  The  C 
according  to  modem  tra 
is  covered  with  everlaistiog 
in  many  quarters  ;  it 
grent  quantity  of 
corn,  vines,  which  d 
the  trees,  and  prod 
lent  wine  at  a  reasonable 
Though  Strabo  says  that 
rivers  of  the  country  h 
down  gold  sa^nd,  the 
of  such  treasures  is 
known,  for  many  of  the 
are  even  unacquainted  wi 
use  of  money.  The 
says  Strabo,  was  pici 
sheep's  skins ;  Appian  w, 
same,  and  adds,  that 
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baps   gwve  rise   to  the  |^<»ldeD 
ieece  of  ^etes. 

Caucooes.  An  ancient  people  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  inhabited  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the 
Mariandyni  to  the  nvcr  Par- 
iheniust;  they  were  W  of  the 
Mariandyni,  E  of  the  Eneti 
A  part  of  thi»  nation  passed 
tnto  Greece,  and  seltletl  near 
Dyma,  in  the  fields  of  Bupra- 
•tum,  and  in  luwer  Elis,  or 
hollow  Elis:  another  part  oc- 
cupied the  territory  of  the  Le- 
preatic  and  Cyparissiaos,  and  the 
town  of  Macistus  in  Triphyllia. 
It  is  these  latter  that  Hero- 
dotus  menitons,  i.  147.  ir.  148. 
He  calls  them  IC»fc««r«K  nuX<«vf, 
to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  lower  Elis,  near  Dyma,  in  the 
territory  of  Buprasium. 

Caunas.  A  town  of  Caria  in 
Doris,  on  the  sea  side;  W  of 
Artemisium,  SE  of  Mylasa:  it 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and 
was  the  country  of  the  cele- 
brated painter  Protogenes.  m.  n, 
probably  Kaigiiez  or  Hosa* 

Caystrius.  A  river  rising  in  Ly- 
clia,  among  the  Cilbian  moun- 
tains; it  winds  (much  less  how« 
ever  than  the  Moeander)  among 
the  plains,  called  from  its  name 
the  Caystrian  plains:  it  falls 
into  the  sea  near  to  and  W  of 
Ephesus,  betw*een  that  town  and 
Notiutn*  Swans  and  wild  geese 
are  no  longer  found  on  its  banks. 
It  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  m.  n. 
Kitchik  Meinder,  Turkish  for 
the  Little  Meander:  it  is  like- 
wise cidled  Kara  Sou,  Black 
Water;  sou  is  a  Turkish  word, 
signifying  water. 

Cebrenia.  A  country  of  the  Tro- 
ad,  SE  of  Troy,  NW  of  Cilicia 
ThebaicaT  S  of  Dardanus,  N  of 
fhe  l.eleges  and  Atramyttenian 


gulf.  The  town  of  Cebron  was 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida;  It 
was  founded  by  the  Cymteans. 
Celsenee.  A  large  town  of  Phry- 
gia,  of  which  it  was  once  the 
capital.  It  was  in  this  (own 
that  Cyrus  the  younger  had  a 
palace,  and  park  full  of  wild 
beasts,  for  the  exercise  of  hunt- 
ing. The  Mseander  rises  in  the 
palace,  flows  across  the  park 
and  the  town  of  Celnenie.  The 
great  King  had  likewise  in  that 
town  a  fortified  palace  on  the 
source  of  the  Marsyas  or  Catar- 
ractes,  as  Herodotus  calls  at, 
vii.  26,  It  was  thought  that 
Celteoie  Mas  the  place  where 
Marsyas  durst  dispute  with 
Apollo  the  glory  of  the  flute. 
m,  n.  Aphiom  Kara  Hisar,  Black 
Castle  of  Opium,  a  Turkish 
name.  D'Auville  places  the 
sources  of  the  Maeander  and 
Marsyas  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  each  other. 
CeltJB.  They  occupied  an  im* 
mense  country.  The  Gauls  and 
Germans  were  Celts;  they 
passed  over  from  Gaul  into 
Albion  (Great  Britain).  Strabo 
places  some  in  Iberia^  near  the 
Batis,  (Oua<lalquivir»)  near  the 
Anas»  (Guadiatia,)  near  the 
Tagus,  A:c.  They  even  are  said 
to  have  occupied  the  greatest 
part  of  Iberia,  (Spain,)  as  far  as 
Gades  (Cadiz).  Those  who 
dwelt  between  the  Anas  ami 
Tagus  belonged  to  the  S  part  of 
Liisitania  (Portugal).  The  Cel- 
tiberi(Arragonese)  were  of  Celtic 
origin.  Plutarch  affirms  that 
some  authors  commence  Celtica 
at  the  ocean,  and  extend  it  to 
the  Pal  us  Mirotis.  Tht^  name 
of  Celts  fell  by  degrees  into  de- 
suetude, and  each  people  took 
a  separate  name:   it  was,  how* 
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ever,  prtwrred  in  Gatil;  and  in 

the  days  of  C?esar,  the  Gauls 
were  divided  into  Belgae^  Aqui- 
tani,  Celtae,  iv.  49. 

Cenaeum.  A  promontory,  the 
point  most  NW  of  the  island  of 
Eubcea,  on  the  Maliac  gulf, 
opposite  the  country  of  the 
Locri  EpicDemidiaQs.  m.  n.  Cabo 
Lithari« 

C^s.  An  island  of  the  £gaean 
sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades; 
it  is  near  cape  Sunium^  S  by  £ 
of  that  promontory,  N  of  tlie 
island  of  Cythnos.  ni.  n.  Zia. 

Cepballenia.  This  island,  si- 
tuate near  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
looks  towards  Sicily.  It  is  not 
for  from  the  N  and  W  parts  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  more  espe- 
cially Elis;  but  its  N  and  E 
parta  look  towards  Epinis,  j£to^ 
lia,  and  Acarnania.  It  is  N 
of  the  island  of  2*acynthus,  S  of 
Ihal  of  Ithaca,  r/i.  n.  Cefaionia; 
it  produces  abundance  of  oil 
and  red  wines^  and  is  with 
Zacynthus,  the  principal  place 
that  supplies  England  with  that 
tfort  of  grapes  called  currants, 
used  in  cakes  and  puddings, 
and  so  called  from  Corinth, 
where  some  plants  are  still  seen. 
Cefalofiia  is  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Ionian  states;  it  is  gar- 
risoned with  British  troops« 
who,  at  the  time  the  author  of 
this  work  was  in  the  Ionian 
islands,  were  busy  In  catting 
various  roads. 

Cepbenes.  The  oame  anciently 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Per- 
sians, vii.  61. 

Cephissus.  1 .  A  large  river  of 
Phocis;  it  rises  in  mount  (Eta 
in  Doris,  near  Lileea,  a  town  of 
Phocis;  from  thence  flowing 
through  Phocis,  N  of  Delphi 
and  mount  Pamasaus,  it  enters 


Bcpotta,  and  tows  iut^  is  III 
C opals »  with  many  other  tm 
and  ri^mlfiis,     Thepeopk 
bank   were  called  Parzp 
or    Epicepbi&sii*      See   I 
tamii.  viii.  33,      2,  A  sdil 
of   Attica;     it    rises  in  ] 
Pentel  icu8>  near  the  toimhipi 
the  Trinemii ;  cfoatee  th»Tkni 
sian  plaio;  approaches Gfplfn 
where    stood    a    bridge  te  ^ 
road    from    Athens  ta  F.' 
il     tbt!n     flows      to     C 
crosses    the    long    walls 
jeioed  Athena  to  ports  F 
and  PbaVerus;    ajid  thca  i« 
itself  in  the   marshes  af  ?la 
lerus.     This  river  is  re» 
ia  wiater^  but  ■Hnetmi*' 
summer*     Duriag  v 
stay  at  Athena,  tiiL   _ 
this  translation  oever  saw  u 
runaiug  water  near  the  obei. 
Ceramicus  Simts.      A  s^f  iff 
site  to  the   t&lacul  of  Cei,  ~ 
the    CbeisoDesiHi    of 
between  the  gulf  I 
lies    to    its     N, 
Doris,  whic^  lies  to 
probably    took   its 
Ceramus,  a  town  on  thai 
and  on   the    N    shove   d 
pentttsula.  m^  «.  GdISs  lUCili 
Marmora. 
Cercasorum.      A  town  of  Eg 
situate  on  the  left  bank  <? 
Nile;    immediately   abovs 
point  of  the  Delta.      Neur 
place  the  SHe  divides  iats 
arms,  the  Canopic  W,  aad 
Peluaiac  E,  which  eiabcMft 
whole  of  die   Delta*  st.  s. 
Achs^ 

Ceroopes.      Robbers    who  d 
at   the  extremity   of   tbs 
Anopoea,  near  the  rocit  ~ 
pygns;  on  the  confin 
cris  aad  Malis.  rii,  216* 
Chalcedon.     A    town    situa 
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Aaiftf  at    the  entrance  of  the 

Thraciao  Bosphorus,  on  the  side 
of  the  Propontis,  nearly  oppo- 
site D}zaDtiutn;  it  was  btiik 
•even lee  11  years  previously  to 
Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
*Jlie  current  of  the  Bosphorus 
takes  ships  into  the  golden  horn, 
or  harbour  of  Constantinople, 
and  repels  them  from  Chs)- 
^edon ;  hence  the  lattvr  place 
^^bs  not  well  adapted  to  com- 
HHvrce.  m.  n.  Kaddi-Keui,  a 
vill^tge  consisting  principally  of 
Tarkish  country  houses,  and 
Caravanserais  or  Khana. 
ChaJcidenses.  The  inhabitants 
of  Chalcis  in  £uba*a«  and  its 
territory. 
Cbalcidtce,  A  country  or  pro- 
Tioce  of  Thrace,  which  the 
Macedonians  afterw^aids  appro- 
priatpd  to  themselves;  it  com- 
prised not  only  the  peninsulas 
situate  between  the  Toro- 
n<ean,  Singitic,  and  Strymonian 
gulfs,  but  likewise  a  small 
country  higher  up,  since  the 
town  of  Chalcis,  a  good  way 
inland,  had  given  it  iu  name. 
It  had  a  good  number  of  towns. 
It  was  bounded  N  by  a  part  of 
P«eoQia«  and  by  Bisaltia;  S  by 
the  Singitic  and  Toronaean 
gulfs;  E  and  NE  by  the  Edoni, 
W  by  the  Thermeean  gulf,  and 
Mygdonia.  The  Bottini,  hav- 
ing been  driven  by  the  Mace- 
donians out  of  the  country  near 
the  gulf  of  Tberroa,  passed  into 
Chalcidici^f  and  even  occupied 
the  town  of  Olynthus.  viii,  1^7. 
Chalcis.  1 .  A  town  of  Chalcidice 
in  Thrace,  E  of  Olynthus,  W  of 
the  Sylean  plain.  2.  A  town  of 
the  island  of  Euboea;  situate 
Dear  the  place  where  the  idaod 
shoots  farthest  into  Euripus, 
and  nearest  to  Boeotia;  NW  of 


Eretria,  and  SB  of  Anihedon  in 
Bcpotia.  The  plain  of  Lelantus, 
famous  for  its  vineyards,  was  to 
the  N.  It  a'as  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  by  reason  of  its 
situation  and  strength^  one  of 
the  three  towns  which  Philip, 
son  of  Demetrius.  (Polyb.  Exc. 
lib.  xvii.  1 1.)  called  the  shackles 
of  Greece.  It  was  joined  to  the 
continent  by  abridge  two  plethra 
long,  m.  n.  Hgripoor  Euripo,  (pro- 
nounced Evripo,)  a  corruption  of 
Eurtpus.  Besides  the  two  towns 
above  de6ned»  the  ancients  knew 
two  more  of  the  same  name,  one  in 
Sicily,  and  another  in  Acarnania. 

Chaldtea.  This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  a  part  of 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  drc.  But 
in  the  sequel  the  name  was 
restricted  to  the  country  situate 
towards  the  S£  of  Babylon, 
and  the  S  of  the  Euphrates. 

Chalestra.  A  town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia;  situate  near  to 
and  W  of  the  embouchure  of 
the  Axius.  vii,  138. 

Chalybes.  They  dwell  between 
the  Taochi  and  the  Scythini, 
W  of  the  former,  E  of  the 
latter.  They  were  a  brave  na- 
tion, as  the  1 0,000  experienced 
in  their  retrear;  they  occupied 
that  part  of  the  Pontus  which 
lies  between  the  lesser  Armenia, 
the  Mac  rones,  the  Mosynoeci, 
and  the  Tibarenii ;  their  country 
was  mountainous,  uo6t  for  agri- 
culture, but  abounded  in  iron, 
from  the  working  of  which  they 
derived  their  subsistence;  this 
part  of  the  Chalybes  was  much 
diminished  in  the  time  of  Xe- 
nophon,  the  Mosyntcci  holdings 
it  in  subjection.  The  Chalybes 
not  only  bad  possessed  the 
countries  above  defined,  hut 
also  Amisus  and  Sioope,  and  a 
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territory  of  considerable  extent 
this  aide  of  the  HaJys,  with 
relation  to  Cropsus,  whose  states 
were  bounded  E  by  that  river ; 
these  last  Chalybes  were  those 
subjected  by  Crcesus;  for,  as 
Herodotus  observes,  he  did  not 
rarry  his  conquests  beyond  the 
Halys.  These  last  are  the  only 
Chalybes  mentioned  by  the  His- 
torian. 

Ch/iradra.  A  town  of  Phocis,  on 
a  nigged  site,  near  which  flows 
the  Charadnis,  a  small  river,  or 
mountain  torrent,  which  at  a 
very  small  distance  falls  into  the 
Cephissus.  It  is  twenty  stades 
NE  of  Lilsea,  S  of  Cytinium/ 
W  of  Tethrooium.  viii.  33. 

Chemmis.  1 .  Ad  island  on  a  large 
and  deep  lake  in  Egypt,  near 
the  temple  of  Latona  at  Buto: 
there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  island  which  was  said  to  be 
floating  by  the  natives,  ii.  156. 
'2.  Alarge  town  in  upper  Egypt, 
situate  nearly  one  mile  from  the 
E  bank  of  the  Nile,  on  the  N 
frontier  of  Thebais,  N  of  Ptole- 
mats,  S  of  Aphroditopolis*  He- 
rodotus, ii.  91.  says  it  was  near 
Ncapolis.    See  Neapolis. 

ChcrsoncHus.  Herodotus  gene- 
rally  understands  by  this  word 
the  Thraciau  Chersonesus. 

1*  Chersonesus  of  Thrace. 
Its  bounds  were;  from  SW  to 
NE  the  Hellespont  and  W  part 
of  the  Propontis ;  N  the  main 
land  of  Thrace,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  an  isthmus ;  W 
the  Cardiac  gulf,  or  gulf  of 
Mel  as,  which  makes  part  of  the 
-^gean  sea ;  S  the  Troad, 
which  is  in  the  continent  of 
Asia,  It  was  anciently  inha- 
bited by  the  Dolonci.  See  Do- 
lonci.  m,  n.  Peninsola  di  Ro- 
mania:  it  is   120  stades  long 


frotn    the     isthmus   to 
treoiitj;     the    isthmus,^ 
to  say,  the  space 
dia    and    Pactya,   is  liif^H 
stades  over.  vi<  36. 

2.  Cher»ODesus  TattcicL 
peninsula  ;  S  af  tlie  W  put( 
Paius  Maeotis,  between  Ci 
nitis  \V  and  the  Cii 
Bosphorus  £,  It  hss  N 
Scythian  Cultivators,  the 
thian  Nomades»  ajui  Hyiiw;] 
the  Euxine  sea.  m,  iu  Ct» 
It  is,  says  ChardiA*  two  m 
died  and  Bftj  leagues  ta  tstoi 
thirty-five  lon^,  and  6tj4 
broad.  This  ChersoMSOiv 
called,  from  tlw  iiahtrt  tf  j 
country,  t^j^,  and  sadt  mi 
Dame  that  Herodotus  gmi| 
iv.  99 «  L  archer  asserts,  4 
Herodotus  in  that  passaasi 
ludes  to  a  tann  so  called  is  I 
Cher^inesus  Taurica;  but  i 
opinion  does  not  appear 
see  Sch  weigh  abuser's 
Chios.  An  island  of  the 
sea;  lying  between  the 
of  Saaios  and  l>e5bos 
the  former,  S  of  the  h 
of  and  near  ihe  peni 
Clazomenoe  and  of  Eryl 
of  the  S  extremity  of  Et! 
It  must  have  been  very  poi 
since  it  furnished  100  ships. I 
8.  It  had  tbr«e  poru:  ( 
Caucasa.  It  waa  oei«faril 
for  iu  wine,  which  k  still  m^ 
esteemed,  m,  »,  Scio,  Preril 
to  the  late  bloody  stand  forfij 
dom  against  the  Turks,  i 
island  was  the  tnomt  poptil< 
and  best  cultivated  of  the  i 
chipelago;  a  aort  of  oniveH 
was  established  at  the  towi 
Scio,  and  the  people  seefnej 
be  fast  imbibiug-  a  taste 
ters :  the  author  of  iht 
found  them   hospitable 
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lite,  ia  which  they  are  much 
dtstin^iisbed  above  the  rest  of 
(he  Greeks  of  the  present  day, 
who,  however  ihey  may  deserve 
the  conipassioD  of  him  who  con- 
siders the  evil  effects  of  slavery 
on  the  Imaian  race,  must  excite 
the  contempt  of  the  traveller, 
by  their  sordid  and  treacherous 
behaviour. 

ChiuB,  the  town  of.  It  stood  on 
tJie  E  coast  of  the  island,  oppo- 
site Ionia,  and  about  the  middle 
of  that  coast.  Its  port,  says 
Strabo,  was  extensive  and  Jioe, 
it  could  contain  eighty  vessela, 
and  waK  inhabited  by  lontaos* 
No  modern  seaman«  however, 
would  think  of  mooring  his  ship 
in  the  present  part.  m.  n.  Scio. 
This  town  had  a  temple  of 
Mtnerva  Poliouchos,  i.  e.  Pro- 
tectress of  the  citadel. 

Cboaspes*  A  river  which  flows 
through  Susa :  it  is  E  of,  and  a 
f(Ood  distance  from,  the  Tigris. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Mardi,  (Louristan  ;)  it  then 
flows  from  N  to  S  :  waters  Ely- 
roals  and  Cossiea,  before  it  en- 
ters Cissia;  after  crossing  Su- 
siana,  it  falls,  like  the  Tigris, 
in  the  Persic  gulf,  near  Khore 
MousQ.  Cissia  abounded  in  ri« 
vers;  and  although  Herodotus 
mentions  only  the  Choaspes,  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  he 
knew  Dothing  of  the  others ; 
be  has  probably  mentioned  the 
Choaspes  only,  because  it  was 
the  most  celebrated,  by  the  good- 
nem  of  its  water,  and  was  the 
river  of  the  capital* 

Cb(Ereae.  A  place  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Eretria,  in  the  island  of 
Euboea.  vi.  101. 

Chorasmii,  They  dwelt  NNE  of 
Parthiena ;  N  of  Ariana,  or 
rather  of  Margiana ;    NW   of 


Bactriana  ;  S  of  the  lake  Aral. 
They  had  on  the  E  by  S  Sog- 
diana,  and  on  the  W  the  Caa- 
piau  sea.  The  Oxus  crosaas 
their  country.  It  answers  to 
the  modern  Chowarezem  or 
Khouarezem. 

Chytri.  A  spot  in  the  pass  of 
the  Thermopylae,  vii.  176. 

Cicones.  A  people  of  Thrace : 
dwelling  N  of  the  island  of 
Samothrac«.  The  Samothra- 
ctanSf  having  possessed  them* 
selves  of  the  coast,  there  founded 
the  cities  of  Sala,  Zona^ 
Mesambria,  &c.  The  Cicones 
were  then  obliged  to  retire  a 
little  more  N.  They  occupied 
the  two  banks  of  the  Lissus, 
and  even  the  plain  Doriscus,  as 
far  as  theHehms;  for  the  women 
of  the  Cicones  threw  the  head 
of  Orpheus  into  that  river. 
Georgic  iv.  520 — o24.  Thus 
they  were  W  of  the  Hebrus,  E 
of  the  Bistones,  and  inclosed 
N  and  NW  by  the  Trausi  and 
mount  Rhodope.  Galaica,  since 
called  Briantica,  was  a  part  of 
their  country'. 

Cilices.  The  inhabitants  of  Ci- 
licia.     See  Hypachsei. 

Cilicia.  A  country  of  Asia.  Its 
bounds:  N  mount  Taurus;  S 
the  sea,  where  lies  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  down  to  Posideum, 
where  Syria  began,  iii,  9 L  Sub- 
sequently to  Herodotus,  Syria 
began  more  N,  at  the  Syrian 
Pylie,  a  narrow  passage  between 
the  root  of  mount  Amanus  and 
the  shore,  leading  into  Syria. 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  Western 
and  Extern. 

1.  Western  Cilicia.  It  is 
called  by  Herodotus,  the  Moun- 
tainous. W  it  touched  Pam- 
phylia  and  Pisidia;  E  Cilicia  cam- 
peetris;  N  Lycaonia;  S  the  sea. 
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2.  Eastern  Cilicia.  It  ia  called 

inHittiy  Campestris,  on  account 
of  its  vast  pla|nB«  Its  bounds 
ar«,  N  mount  Taurus;  S  the 
sea;  W  mountainous  Cilicia; 
E  the  Euphrates,  which  divides 
it  from  Armenia.  It  had  tn'o 
towns  of  some  celebrity.  Tarsus 
and  Anchiaie.  Tarsus*  the  more 
E  of  the  two*  was  celebrated  for 
its  philosophic  schools,  and  still 
more  BO  as  being  the  hirth'-place 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Anchiaie,  W  of  Tarsus^  and 
rtear  the  sea,  was  founded  by 
Sardanapalus. 

Cilicia.  A  small  country  near 
the  Troad ;  divided  into  three 
small  states^  Tbebe^  Lyrnessus, 
-and  the  Cetflei. 

Cilia.  A  town  of  iEolis;  NE  of 
the  Atramyttenian  gulf,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Thebe  in  Cilicia ; 
the  kingdom  of  Eetion,  father 
of  Andromache.  It  is  between 
Gargarus  E,  Anlandros  W,  S 
of  Scepsis,  N  of  the  Caicus,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  CillaetiSf  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Mount 
Smiotheus  and  mount  Cillaeus 
were  probably  the  same. 

Cimmerii.  A  nation  which  an- 
ciently occupied  not  only  Scy- 
thia,  but  also  Chersonesus  Tau- 
rica,  of  which  they  were  dis- 
possessed by  the  Scythians. 
Driven  from  that  country,  they 
passed  into  Asia,  and  even  into 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor  since 
occupied  by  the  Greeks.  They 
ravag^  every  thing  on  their 
passag:e;  and  no  doubt  owed 
their  destruction  to  their  de- 
vastations ;  for  though  they  set- 
tled in  Paphla^nia,  where  the 
town  of  Sinope  was  afterwards 
built,  history  from  that  time 
mentions  them  no  more. 

Cimmerium.     A  town  of  Asiatic 


Scythia  ;      on    th»    _. 
Bospfaorus,  in  Siradira, 
first  tawn  met  vritli 
ing  the  mouth  of  the 
strait,  or  Bospltcrus. 

Ciodya.      A   town  of  Carit 
the  Ticinity  of  I&tsttt,  oC 
gyUae,    and     the     laawit 
Mentioned  only  by  Hmai 
V.  118. 

Ctnyps.      A  small  river  i*L 
it  rises  at  the  hill  of  the  Of 
crosses     the     coaoliy   d* 
Macae,  and   then  falls  ialN 
sea. 

CiByps.  A  small  couirtr 
Libya,  watered  by  the  _ 
and  several  other  fbuotiiBi 
198. 

Cion.    A  maritime 
situate  at   the  ex 
gulf  Cianus,    whtcli   is 
in  the  E  part  of  the  Pi 
E     of     Myrlea,     since 
Apamea;    NE  of  Pmsa 
Nicaea;     S\V     of    N 
The  river   Hylas  £ails  i 
gulf  at  the  same  place 

Cissia*     A   eodntry  of 
I  ween  Media  N ;  Babyb 
the  Persic  gulf  S ; 
Or  if   we    wish    to 
limits,   they    were    Elj 
byW,  Coss^aNE,    hex 
on  both  sides  of  the  C 
Susa  was    iu  capital, 
winter   residence  of  the 
of    Persia,    m,    n.     Kho 
Susiana  was  properly  the 
tory  of  Susa* 

Cithaeron.     A    mountain  of 
otia»  in  the  territory  of 
S  of  the  Asopus,  which 
it  near  Platcea,  and  wi 
root.  w.  n.  Elateias. 

Claves  Cypri,  Kj^fht  'nt 

The/  were    two   small 

according  to   Straho,  a 
according   to    Pliny, 
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£  part  of  the  blaod  of  Cyprus ; 
Mren  buodred  stades  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Pyranms  id  Ciiicia. 
It  appears  from  Herodotus,  ▼. 
108»  ihat  the  promontory  near 
those  islands  boro  the  saiOA 
Aame.  m.  n,  Cabo  di  S^nt' 
Andrea* 

Claaooienas.  One  of  the  six 
Joniau  touiis,  situate  in  Lydia 
on  the  gulf  of  Smyraa.  Ac* 
cording  to  Strabo^  it  was  to- 
wards the  mjtldle  of  the  N 
coast  of  the  isthmus  of  the 
peniosula,  u  hich  is  opposite  the 
island  of  Samos,  and  which 
was  called  the  peoinsuja  of 
Clasoaieaai.  m.  n.  Bourla. 

CleoDffi,  A  town  of  the  peain- 
sula  of  mount  Athos,  ou  the  £ 
coast  of  the  Singiiic  gulf;  SE 
of  Sana;  NW  of  Thyssus.  A 
Chalcidtan  colony. 

Coidia.  A  peninsula  bounded 
N  by  the  Ceramic  gulf,  S  by 
the  sea  of  Syme  and  Rhodes; 
it  holds  to  Bybassia  by  a 
tongue  o(  land  only  five  stades 
cnrer,  i.  174. 

Cnidus.  A  town  of  Caria,  in  a 
peninsula  oo  a  promontory 
called  promontory  of  Cnidus 
or  Triopium.  m.  ti.  Cabo  Crio. 
There  was  an  aatronomical  ob- 
•erralory  before  that  town. 

Cdossus,  a  town  of  Crete, 
•ituaid  towards  the  N  coast  of 
the  island:  tweoty*five  stades 
from  the  tea.  Its  port  was 
named  Heracleum.  It  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stades 
NW  of  Lyctus,  and  NE  of 
Gortyna.  There  was  a  laby- 
rinth  in  this  town.  It  was 
ibunded  by  Minos,  ior  which 
iimnp  Herodotus  calls  Minos 
Ahe  Cootisiao.  iii.  122. 

G«Ble.  A  place  of  Attica,  near 
ihf  ^i€  Melttis,  in  the  N  by 
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E  part  of  Athens.  In  this  plac« 
were  seen  the  monuments  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Cimon. 
,  Among  those  monuments  was 
afterwards  placed  the  tomb, 
or  rather  cenotaph «  of  our 
Historian :  Thucydides,  being 
of  the  house  of  Cimon^  had 
likewise  his  tomb  here,  vi,  103, 

Coeta.  A  place  mentioned  in  rt, 
26.  as  belonging  to  the  isle  Chios. 
Meletiusy  Archbishop  of  Athens, 
who  wrote  a  celebrated  work  on 
ancient  and  modern  Geography^ 
in  Romaic  or  modern  Greeks 
speaks  thus  of  Chios;  "  This 
"  island  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
**  The  Brst  is  lofty  and  looks  to 
•'  the  west;  it  is  covered  with 
**  mountains  full  of  trees  and 
**  deep  and  dark  cavities,  from 
"  whence  spring  a  great  number 
*'  of  small  rivers."  Therefore, 
Cuela  was  in  the  W  part  of  the 
island. 

Cccnyra.  A  place  somewhere 
in  the  island  of  Thasus.  See 
.Enyra. 

Colchis.  A  country  E  of  the 
Euxine,  W  of  Iberia,  of  which 
it  comprised  a  small  part«  N 
of  the  Macrones  and  Msynoeci. 
It  comprised  therefore  the 
countries  now  called  Mingrelia 
and  Guriel.  Colchis  was  at 
no  great  distance  NW  of  Media; 
the  Saspires  being  the  only 
people  between  the  two  countries. 
The  inhabitants  of  Colchis  were 
descendants  of  some  troops  in 
the  army  of  Seaostris.  Their 
lands  produced  among  other 
things  excellent  flax.  ii.  104, 
105. 

Colios.  A  promontory  and  coast 
of  .Attica,  on  the  Sarooic  gulf; 
twenty  stades  S  by  E  of  Pba- 
lerus;  N  of  promontory  Zoster; 
S  by  £  of  Athens,  The  clay 
3  E 


of  this  part  of  the  country  was 
used  m  the  manufacture  of  the 
Attic  ware,  m.  n.  Agios  Nicolo. 
viii.  96. 

Colophon.  A  town  of  the 
lonians,  situate  some  distance 
from  the  sea;  watered  by  the 
little  river  Halesua.  It  is  NW 
of  Ephesus,  SE  of  Lebedus ;  in 
the  vicinity  of  Claros  and 
Notion.  Pliny  mentions  this 
place  as  producing  a  rosin  of  a 
reddish  yellow  colour^  which 
when  brayed  became  while, 
and  gave  so  strong  a  smell  that 
the  perfumers  would  not  use  it : 
colofonia  is  a  well  known 
English  word  for  rosin,  m.  n. 
Belvedere,  among  the  Turks 
Sigatzik. 

Colossflp.  A  town  of  Phrygia» 
large,  rich,  and  populous ;  eight 
parasangs,  about  twenty  miles, 
from  the  Maeander,  and  situate 
at  the  place  where  the  Lycus 
loses  itself  under  ground  uot  to 
appear  again  but  five  stades  off, 
after  which  it  presently  falls  into 
the  Meeander*  This  town  is  K  of 
Hlerapolistfrom  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Lycus ;  W  of  Cere- 
tapa;  NW  of  Laodlcea;  S  of 
Eumenia,  Colossre  was  after- 
wards called  Chonse,  and  its 
modern  nameisCono;  it  has  lost 
all  its  splendour  under  the 
Turkish  yoke^nnd  is  no  more  than 
amiserablehamlet.  A  part  of  the 
inhabitantsofColossje  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  time  of  St. 
Paul;  and  that  apostle  addressed 
an  epistle  to  them  from  Rome, 

Combrea,  A  town  of  Crossica, 
or  father  Crusaea,  on  the  Ther- 
mnean  gulf,  between  Lipaxos 
and  LissE.  vii.  123. 

Compsatus.  A  river  of  Thrace  *, 
its  head  is  in  mount  Khodope : 
leaving  the  Trausi  on  the  E,  it 


flows  from  the  N  to 
tweeo  the  Travus  and 
sinjtus  ;  and  falls  S  tots 
lake  Bistonis,  aa  well  u 
Travus  ftod  C<»9inil«f, 
109. 

Conium.  A  town  of  Pfar^ 
Pacatiana,  of  which  it 
that  Cine&s  kiog  of  Then 
was  sprtuig.  Laodicea  ra  I 
capital  of  this  Phry^ia.  r.  Q. 

Coutadcsdua.  A  small  am 
Thrace,  which  flows  from  ^ 
S  by  W,  aod  io^creasad  by  I 
waters  of  the  Teants,  laUiii 
the  Agrianes.  iir.  90. 

Copais  palus.  A  lake  in  BaKi 
takes  its  name  from  the  ta« 
of  Copse  on  its  N  shore:  i 
length  runs  frona  W  to  E.  T 
town  of  Cbseronea  is 
from  its  W  e?ctretniiy, 
of  Acraephia  from  its 
tremity.  This  lake  was 
for  iu  eels  ;  Aristopl 
tions  them  frequei 
*'  were  better/*  says 
*'  that  all  the  BcEotiaas 
*'  perish."  *•  Not  all. 
Calonice,  •*  except  die 
rn.  n.  Aj^vh  t^<  T«mXM<. 

Corey  ra,   i    Ki^Ki^^^*. 
situate  opposite  Th 
the  Ionian  sea,  twetre 
from  Buthrotum  (now 
It  was   first    called 
afterwards  Scheria,  and 
lastly   Ki^Kv^M   and 
Latin.     After  being 
possessed  by  the   F! 
was   occupied    by 
thians,  who   being  drifftt 
their  country   came  to  ' 
under   the  guidance  of 
crates.  Its  m,  n,  is  Corfu 
from  Corypbo.  lU^v^,  t1 
of  its  citadel.      It    is   no 
capital    of     the     Ionian 
and  therefore  fonns  a 
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the  British  empire;  the  fort 
garrisoned  by  English  soldiers 
leems almost  tinpregnable.  Lord 
Guilford  I  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
to  which  every  lover  of  claj>sical 
literature  must,  from  the  necea 
aary  associations  in  the  tnind, 
heartily  and  i»in«!ereiy  ivisli 
success;  it  is  the  establishment 
of  an  university  iu  C.orfn.  His 
J'Ordship  has  spared  no  expense 
in  the  foundation  of  preparatory 
•chools:  and  the  university 
itaelff  supported  principally  from 
his  own  private  purse,  is  formcnJ 
nearly  npon  the  plan  of  that 
of  Oxford :  n  model  could  not. 
perhaps,  all  things  duly  con- 
sidered^ have  been  more  wisely 
selected. 

CoreKSUs.  A  mountain,  forty 
stades  from  Ephestis,  at  the 
foot  of  which  on  the  sea  shore 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
The  road  from  thence  to  Sardis 
follows  £  the  banks  of  the 
Caystrus,  and  crosses  mount 
Tmolus.  V.  100. 

Corinthiacus  isthmus.  The  Isth* 
mus  of  Corinth  joins  Pelopon* 
Desus  (now  Morea)  to  Greece 
(new  Romania).  It  is  situate 
between  the  Corinthian  gulf  W 
(now  L<>panto,)  and  the  Saronic 
gulf  (now  gulf  of  Engia)  ESE. 

CoriQthus«  The  capital  of  a 
small  state  of  Peloponnesus. 
It  is  situate  about  the  middle 
of  the  Isthmus  on  the  ridge  of 
a  hill»  about  sixty  stades  from 
the  two  seas*  N  of  and  near 
Corinth  was  Lecbseum,  its  port 
for  Italian  trathc;  S  was  th» 
Acrocorinth  or  citadel  of  Corinth 
on  a  rock,  the  ascent  of  which 
is  thirty  stades;  ESE  was 
Cenchreop,  its  port  for  Asiatic 

.trafhr,       Its  m.  n.  is,  Corto  ;  it 


consists  of  a  bashaw^s  palace 
and  harem,  and  a  few  miserable 
straggling  houses ;  the  citadel^at 
the  time  the  author  was  there, 
was  garrisoned  by  a  pretty  strong 
body  of  Turkish  soldiers;  but 
entrance  to  the  fort,  from  which 
a  most  beautiful  view  must,  if 
we  judge  from  its  height,  be 
obtained  of  the  surrouuding 
country,  was  most  strictly  for- 
bidden to  all  foreigners;  the 
late  Queen  Caroliue  with  the 
females  of  her  suite  being  the 
only  travellers  ever  known  to 
have  ascended  the  Acrocorinth, 

Coronea.  A  town  of  Bti^otia, 
situate  on  an  eminence,  and 
near  mount  Helicon;  between 
that  mountain  and  lake  Copais; 
nearer  the  lake  than  the 
mountain ;  about  forty  stades 
from  Libethmm,  a  mouutaru 
consecrated  to  the  Muses  and 
Nymphs,  twenty  stades  from 
mount  Lapbistius.  It  was  SE 
of  Ch^ronea,  W  of  Haliartus, 
a  town  near  lake  Copais.  Its 
vestiges  bear  the  m.  n.  of 
Comari. 

Corsica,     ^ee  Cyrnus. 

Corycium  antrum.  This  care 
was  in  mount  Parnassus;  some- 
where between  Delphi,  and  the 
tops  of  the  mountain. 

Corys*  A  river  or  rather  a  torrent 
(that  is  to  sayi  a  river  some- 
times dry)  of  Arabia,  which  fell 
into  the  Erythreao  sea.  It 
flowed  twelve  journeys  from 
the  deserts  through  which  Caro- 
byses's  army  had  to  march,  to 
go  into  Egypt.  Abulfeda  calls 
it  Core.  See  Wesseling's  note, 
Herod,  iii,  9. 

Cos.  The  principal  of  the  islands, 
which  the  ancients  called  Ca- 
lydniB  and  Sporades :  one  of  the 
Cyclades,   according   to    somei 
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It  lies  towards  the  coasts  ef 
Asiatic  Doris^  ^  a.nd  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ceramic  gulf  j 
W  or  W  by  S  of  Halicartiassus ; 
fifteen  R.  miles  from  that  town; 
N  of  Nisyros ;  SW  of  Calymna. 
It  fthounded  in  excellent  wine» 
and  was  the  country  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Apellt^s.  m.  n. 
Stance.  Aristotle  ^ives  so  cor- 
rect a  description  of  a  sort  of 
caterpillar,  whose  cocoons  were 
fipun  into  garments  at  Cos,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
anctenta  being  acquainted  with 
•flk,  however  the  fact  may 
militate  against  the  romantic 
account  of  t!ie  iotroduction  of 
the  silk  woTTD  at  Constantinople. 
Ovid,  Horace,  Tibullos  and 
Propenius,  mention  the  light 
dresses  of  Cos. 

Cos.  The  capital  of  the  island 
of  Cos,  It  was  verj'  ancient, 
and  stooil  near  the  sea  with 
a  burrow  port,  opposite  the 
town  of  Halicarnassus;  it  b 
mentioned  by  Homer.  The 
inhabitants  in  consequence  of  a 
sedition  forsook  the  old  town^and 
built  another  on  cape  Scandaria. 

Cranon.  A  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  Pelasgiotis  ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Onochoniis ;  S  of  the 
Peneus;  E  of  Pharsalus;  be- 
tween PharsaTus  W  and  lake 
BoebeisE;  Sof  Scotussa.vi.  127. 

Crathis.  A  small  river  of 
Achaia  in  Peloponnesus ;  its 
source  is  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Crathis;  it  falls  into  the  sea 
near  JEgm,  This  river  is  never 
dry.  i.  145. 

Cremni,  A  commercial  town, 
on  the  N  shore  of  the  Palos 
Maeotis ;  W  of  and  very  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  TanaTs;  but 
much  nearer  E  of  Sapra  Palus. 

Creston.    A  town  of  Thrace,  and 


perb  aps  tbe^api  ta]  of 
s  smmll  eouotry  in  T! 

Crestona?a'      A  small 
Thrace;   W    of  the 
BisaJtia;   £    of  Mygdotni 
the  8   if   ia   bouiuled  by  ( 
cidice,     on      tlie     N    by 
mountains  which 
from  theM8edB.W 
Peeonica. 

Creta.      A     large    ialaod  li 
between  the  y^ean  ae%  ^ 
the   sea   of    Libya  S.     It 
little   mere   than   sixty  k» 
long  from    E   to  W.     Tli» 
montories    Samontnm  aad  i 
thrfeum  termtoate  its  E 
of  Cyprtia    arid     of    Phw 
the  promontories   Corycas 
Criu>Metopon     are    at  it 
extremity,     E     of    the    t 
Syrtis.     This    island    wii 
pulous,     and      contained 
hundred  totnwi.  wt.  a^  Caadj 

Crisa,  Of  Crissa.      A  f o«rn  a 
Ozolas  Locriana;   K  of 
a  short  distance 
near  the   Corinthian 
gnlfo  di  Lepanto).      It 
name  of  Criscean  gialf  lo  a 
of  the  Corinthian  gull  tad 
of  CrisRBan    plain    to   tb# 
plain    lying-    N    of  the  £ 
of  that  gulf,  viii,  32. 

Critalla,      Herodotns  is  th© 
author  who  mentions  this 
its  situation  can   therefbra 
be  conjectured.    1*   ft  in< 
in  Cappadocia,    vii    36* 
must  be  on  the  E 
Halys,    since     X 
that  river  after  reaching-  Ci 
vii,  36.     3.  This  town  mu 
on  the  high   road   from 
Sardis.       4,     Xerxes, 
entered   Phrygia  afW 
the  Halys, proceeded  to 
and  from    thence    to 
therefore  he  JoU^wed  the 


Cyime^f. 
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Mad  Now  there  w  on  the 
banks  of  the  HtCLjn  a  town, 
where  emperor  Claudius  sent  a 
eolony  ;  it  was  called  Archelais 
(now  Ereteli).  This  tuwti  au< 
•wera  trery  condition.  The 
two  roads  of  Cilicia  unite  there 
with  the  i^eat  road  from  Ar- 
nenia^  and  the  countries  situate 
between  the  Kuxiae  and  Gas- 
pian  seas.  Therefore  Archelats 
must  unquestionably  have  been 
founded  on  the  site  or  in  the 
TJctnity  of  Critalla.  See  Reo- 
nell,  p.  319. 

Crobyzi.     See  Thraces. 

Crocoditorum  urbs,  K^vtMhrn* 
w^Air.  The  town  of  the  Croco- 
diles was  near  the  fatuous 
Labyrinth  and  laJce  Moifis;  a 
small  distance  from  Che  Nile; 
mbove  Memphis:  SW  of  Acan- 
thus. Crocodiles  were  par- 
ticuJarly  Tenerated  in  this  place, 
8trabi»  says  they  were  kept  in 
ponds,  where  they  were  so  tame 
that  they  came  to  receive  food 
from  tlie  hand  :  hence  the 
name  of  the  town.  It  was 
afterwardscalled  Arsinoe.  ii.  148. 

Crophi  and  Mophi.  They  are 
lw6  mountains  between  the 
towns  of  Syene  and  Elephantis. 
The  secretary  of  the  sacred 
treasures  at  Sais  told  Herodotus 
that  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
were  between  those  two  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  one  half  of  their 
waters  flowed  into  Egypt,  and 
the  other  half  tn  Ethiopia,  ii.  27. 

CroeMM,     See  Cmstea. 

Croton.  A  town  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  about  seven  hundred 
■tades  from  Syberis.  This 
town  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  W  side  of  the  ^ulf  of  Taren- 
tum  J  near  to  and  N  of  pro- 
montory Lacinium:  S  of  Petilia. 
Its     only     fortificatioiM     were 


originally  those  ol*  nature  ancl 
situation ;  but  afterwards,  a 
little  before  the  arrival  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  it  wne  aer* 
rounded  with  a  wall,  aeoofdiDg 
to  Livy^  twelve  R.  milee  ia 
circuit.  It  was  celebimted  at 
the  native  place  of  Milo  the 
Athlet;  and  still  ma:e  so  (or 
the  great  number  of  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers  it  produced. 
7'he  inhabitanu  were  of  Achwan 
extraction. 

Crusfea.  A  small  country  of 
Thrace,  pretty  near  the  penin- 
sula of  rallena  ;  bounded  B  by 
Chalcidice;  W  by  the  Ther- 
miean  gulf.  From  N  to  S 
were  the  following  towns: 
Lipaxus,  Combrea,  Lis»,  Gi- 
gooos,  Campsa,  Smila,  iCnea. 
There  is  some  appearance  that 
CrnsBsa  should  be  read  instead 
of  Crossieaf  vii.  123:  otherwise 
Crosstea  and  Crusaea  must  be 
regarded  as  different  names 
for  one  and  the  same  country. 
See  Wess.  Not. 

Curium.  A  town  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  S  coast  of 
the  W  part  of  the  island;  E 
of  cape  Phrurium ;  W  by  N 
of  cape  Curias,  m.  n.  of  the 
towD  Piscopia :  of  the  cape, 
cabo  Gavattt  or  delle  Gatteu 

Cyaneie.  Two  small  blands  or 
rocks,  one  on  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  side;  twenty  stades 
distant  from  each  other ;  N  by 
E  of  Chalcedon  and  In  the 
Euxine  sea,  on  the  W  part  of 
the  S  coast ;  near  the  month 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
They  were  likewise  called 
Symplegadie,  and  Pianet»>,  be- 
cause the  ancients  supposed 
that  they  were  mo%'eable,  and 
that  the  wind  made  them 
clash  one  iigaiast  the   other; 
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an  ocular  deception  which  wns 
not  known  to  be  false  before 
Jason's  voyage  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Cyclades.  Islands  of  the  ^gsean 
sea,  the  principal  of  which 
were  Delos,  Ceos.  Naxos,  Paros, 
and  Andros.  The  four  last 
were  situate  round  Delos,  and 
hence  the  uame. 

Cydonia.  A  town  of  Crete, 
built  by  MinoSj  and  founded 
by  the  Samians.  It  is  situate 
towards  the  W  part  of  the 
island;  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  N  coast;  W  of 
Minoa;  E  of  Aptera,  m.  n,  Canea. 

Cydrara.  A  town  situate  on 
the  frontiers  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  W  of  Colossse  ;  near  to 
and  S  of  the  Meeander,  for  in 
going  thence  to  Sardis  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  M slander. 
vii.  30,  31. 

Cyma.  A  town  of  .£o!ta  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Cyma;  NE  of  Phocsea;  S  of 
Eleea.  It  was  the  largest  and 
finest  town  m  iEoliat  according 
to  Strabo.  Some  ruins  of  this 
town  have  been  discovered  at 
a  place  called  Nemourt, 

Cynetea.  The  most  western 
people  of  Europe,  the  expression 
must  be  understood  of  the 
people  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spain.  They 
occupied  the  hanks  of  the 
Anaa  or  Guadiana.  ii.  33.  iv.  49. 

Cynosarges.  A  hamlet  of  Attica, 
at  a  small  distance  £  of  Athens, 
near  Alopecea.  A  temple  of 
Hercules  was  seen  there,  and  a 
Gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise. 
The  term  Cynosarges  was 
often  used  to  express  the 
Gymnasium  ;  it  was  here  like- 
wise the  Cynic  philosophers 
ettabUshed  their   school.     The 


Gymnaaiuro  waa  at  affry  vi 

distance    from   Atlieot,  «m^ 
of  the  gate  Diomia. 

Cynueria.  A  small  countn  k- 
tweeo  Argolia,  Afcaifii,  «( 
Laconia  ;  it  was  a  gf«ftt  tip 
of  con  testation  beiw«««  Jk 
Argiaf3s  and  LacedTemoaiM; 
the  latter  at  last  obtaiotdf» 
sessioo.  The  towns  of  Tkpm 
and  Anthene  were  in  that  te& 
tory-  viii.  73,  Thucyd.  t.41. 

Cyoosura.  A  promonUxy  d 
Attica,  SK  of  Brauroo;  M 
of  Prasta.  There  is  no  tt^ 
thority  for  placing  it  else«b«. 

Cyprus.       An    island   situtle  it 
the  E  extremity  of  the  MediUi- 
ranean,    S    of    Ciltcia;    ^  « 
Syria.      It   was  formerly  joiut 
to   Syria,  says    Pliny,  ad  «*i 
sea  has  separated  it,  as  it  bi 
Sicily  from    Italy,  Eabfu  hm 
Boeotia,  the   islands  of  Atluti 
and  Maoris  from  Enboea.    ht 
of  an  oblong  form;  capeDisut- 
turn  is  the  farthest  point  E;  tbt 
of  Acamaa  W  ;   cape  CromBiitt 
N,  looks  towards  cape  Aotiso- 
rium  of   Cilicia   Trachea;  aft 
Curias  S,  is  not  far  from  Km* 
thus.     The  length  of  this  islaflt 
measured  from  cape  Dinaretsa. 
Jikewise     called     Cle-ides    («« 
Oaves),    to    cape    Acamsa,  i» 
onetbousand  four  hundfidttidB 
from  E  to  W ;   it  is  thrc«  tkaiK 
sand  four  hundred  and  imttm 
stades  in  circuit,  folloviog  iW 
bends  of  the  shore. 

Cyraunis.       A    small 
Libya,     near     the 
abounding  in  %*iQe«   and 
a  lake   is    seen    in    this 
containing  gold  dust ;   it 
the  main  land.    HerodotitSi 
the  above  particulars 
the  authority  of  some  Ci 
ginians;   and  as  none  hat 
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who  have  copied  the  Historian 
mention  the  existence  of  such 
an  island,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  iofarmatiou  he 
received  was  correct, 

Cyrenaic&.  A  country  of  Libya 
of  moderate  dimeDStons,  situate 
wiihio  the  tiactof  the  Nomades ; 
W  of  the  Gili^mms?;  N  o{ 
the  Asbystie ;  £  of  the  Cabales 
and  Auschift». 

Cyrene.  A  town  of  Libya, 
capital  of  Cyrenai'ca;  eleven 
H.  miles  from  the  sea,  opposite 
Crrii-Metopon,  promontory  of 
Crete.  It  was  a  lar^e  town  in 
the  shape  of  a  trapezium,  in  a 
plain  fertile  in  grain,  and  abun- 
dant in  fruits.  Some  vestiges 
are  stiU  found,  m.  n.  Curin. 

Cyrnus.  An  island  of  Italy  ;  in 
ihe  Tyrrhenian  sea;  N  of  Sar- 
dinia, 8  of  the  Liguatic  gulf. 
M.  n,  Corsica. 

Cyrnus.  A  place  in  Carystia  in 
the  island  of  Euboea.  ix.  105. 

Cythera.     An  island  situate  near 

.the  coasts  of  Lacooia  ;  S  of  pro* 
i&ontory  Malea?;  consecrated 
lo  Venus,  in.  n.  Cerigt>;  a  moun- 
tainous island,  dry,  rocky,  and 
•bonndtng  in  hares,  quails,  and 
turtle-doves;  now  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  states^  and  garrisoDed 
by  a  few  British  soldiers. 

Cythnus,  An  island  situate  near 
Attica;  S  by  E  of  Ceoc,  N  of 
Serephos.  m,  n.  Thennta. 

Cyxicus.  An  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontls,  five  hundred  stades  in 
circumference;  it  is  joined  to 
the  continent  by  two  bridges, 
built  by  Alexander 

Cyzicus.  A  town  situate  in  the 
island  of  the  same  name.  It 
stands  near  the  two  bridges 
whtch  join  the  island  to  the 
>eontinent.  This  town  was  eqaal 
to  any  of  Asia,  in  respect  to  the 


siiie  and  beauty  of  ita  edifioet 
and  the  excellency  of  its  go* 
vemment.  It  is  now  ruined. 
»i.  If.  among  the  Turks  Copidag, 
among  the  Greeks  Cixico. 

D. 

Dadiciie.  A  people  of  Asia ; 
forming  with  the  Sattagydag, 
Gaudarii,  and  AparyUe,  one 
satrapy.  They  were  perhaps  E 
of  Bftctriana,  and  W  of  the 
Gandarii. 

Dai.  A  nomad  tribe  of  Persians ; 
situate  probably  NE  of  Persia, 
N  of  the  Utii,  S  of  the  Cossiei, 
E  of  Elymais,  in  the  mountains 
of  I^restan^  and  W  of  the 
Mardi,  another  notnad  tribe  of 
the  Persians,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Mardi 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  i.  1*25. 

Daphnie  Pelusise.  A  town  of 
Egypt;  sixteen  R.  mites  from 
Pelusium  ;  on  the  road  to  Mem- 
phis; near  the  Pelusiac  channel 
of  the  Nile,  nu  n.  Safnas.  ii*  30. 

Dardanus.  A  town  of  the  Tro- 
ad;  situate  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Hellespont,  to- 
wards the  place  where  that 
strait  joins  the  iEgean  sea ;  S 
of,  and  about  seventy  stades 
from,  Abydos,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Rhoetium.  It  is  no 
longer  in  existence;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  has  given 
its  name  to  the  Dardanelles. 

Daritse.  Herodotus  names  this 
people  but  once,  when  he  places 
them  in  the  eleventh  satrapy, 
with  the  Caspii,  Pausicse,  and 
Pantimathi.  The  other  authors 
do  not  mention  it,  at  least  by 
that  name.  We  knon^  the  po- 
sition of  the  Caspii:  starting 
from  that  datum,  and  following 
the  order  in  which  the  Historian 
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X^U- 


presents  those  natioiis»  the  Pan* 

sicje  must  be  E  by  S  of  the 
Caspii ;  the  Pantimathi  £  of 
the  Pausicee,  S  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  between  the  Mardt  and 
Hyrcania;  and  the  Darits  £  of 
the  Pantimathi  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
angle  which  it  forma  with  the 
Caapian  aea. 

Dascylium.  A  sea  town  of  6i- 
thynia,  on  the  Propoatia^  SW 
of  Scylace,  £  of  Placia,  near 
the  lake  DascyUticus.  m.  n.  Dai- 
celL 

Datui,  or  Datum.  A  totvo  of 
Thrace,  in  the  country  of  the 
Eldoni,  W  of  mount  Pangwus, 
£  of  My  rein  us,  S  of  Drabescus. 
It  stands  on  a  rugrged  hill,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  breadth, 
having  woods  to  the  N,  and  to 
the  S  a  marsh  extending  to  the 
•ea.  Towards  the  £  is  the  gorge 
of  the  Sapsei  and  Corpili;  W 
is  a  plain  extending  toMyrcinus 
and  the  Strymon»  and  towards 
the  N  to  Drabescust  a  plain  of 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
stades,  very  fertile  and  pleasant, 
where  Proserpine  was  said  to 
hare  been  culling  Dowers  when 
she  was  carried  off.  It  belonged 
to  the  £doni.  It  was  a  town 
80  rich  and  abundant  in  all  sorts 
of  advantages,  that  a  Datos  of 
tr«asnre  was  a  proverb  for  an 
abundance  of  treasure. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
fortified  thia  town,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Philippi:  it  is 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  territory,  and  in  which  Brutus 
and  Caasius  lost  their  livea; 
still  more  so  for  St.  PauVs  Epi- 
stle addressed  to  its  inhabitants, 
m.  71.  Philippi-ge,  •lAiWiw  y«. 

Datilia.  A  small  country  of  Pho- 
CIS,   near    to  and   SE  of  Par- 


naasiui.  This 
closed  anoilMr  caUti  lisu 
Daulis  was  the  cmptia)  d  ti 
whole.  Tbe  tnhabituli  tr 
cralied  DauliL 

Daiili«.  A  town  of  Phoeii^il 
of  mouDt  Parnassus  and  of  Bi 
phi,  near  whkh  it  stood. 

Dectflea.  A  town  or  haaMi 
Attica^  situate  N  by  £of  Alls 
about  one  hundred  aod  ti^ 
stades  fnuii  that  town,  isd  # 
like  dist&nce  from  the  ht^m 
of  Bcpotia.  It  heSpn^H^ 
tribe  Hippotboontts.  ItvwA 
of  the  towns  founded  bj  Ct 
crops,  fift.  ft.  B<a]a*CaslnL 

Delitim.  A  town  of  Barfk 
which  belonged  to  the  Tbcfava 
SE  of  Aulia,  thirty  scadMte 
the  port  Aulks:  on  tbe  oiA 
and  near  the  sea;  Nby^ai 
Oropus,  in  the  territory  rt  Iv 
nagra,  N  of  lyje  Aaopus.  It  - 
its  name  from  a  temple  U- 
after  the  plan  of  that  in  JMm- 

Deloa.  One  of  the  CyclaM  ^ 
of  Naxos  And  PartM»  S  dfTin^ 
£  of  Khensa,  VV  of  PatiiM: 
famous  for  Uie  birth  of  Apdb 
and  Diana,  and  bald  ts  M|k 
respect  by  the  nei^hhsnriflf  B^ 
tions.  U  once 
palm  trees,  but  ■ 
there  now.  nL.  n.  SdeeJe,  a  os^ 
ruption  of  tbe  aneieat  osaa 
combined  with  the 
nlff  now  pronounced  eet, 

Delphi.     See  Pyrtfao.     Theiilft' 
bitants  are  called  D^phias^ 

Delta.  Or  Lower  Egypt ;  befim 
at  the  place  where  lbs  Nik 
splits  into  sereral  branches,  h 
is  inclosed  between  the  Caosps 
and  Pelusiac  areas,  and  tbe  Mr 
diterranean  sea.  Its 
triangular,  like  the 

Derssei.     A  people  of 
oi  the  Sapfei.  W  of  the  N 


E  of  mount  P&ngreuf,  which 
•epanteti  ihem  from  the  Pieres, 

Deruflijci.  A  people  of  agricul- 
turists, formiog  part  of  the  Per- 
sians, of  whom  they  were  a 
tfihe.  According  to  Herodotus 
ihey  were  probably  W  of  Ger- 
manta,  and  £  of  the  PuoihialeL 

DicsM.  Ad  ancient  town  of 
Thrace,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bistooet,  on  the  ESE  shore  of 
fake  Histonis,  W  of  Mnronea, 
E  of  Abdera.  m*  n*  IVIporou, 
proooanced  Boroo. 

Didymis  Ormculura.  See  Milesia. 

DSp«M.  A  town  of  Micnalia  in 
Arcadia,  (L  t.  the  country  to- 
wards mount  Mwnalus,)  S  by 
W  of  Mnntinea,  N  of  Lycaea 
mnd  Helos,  W  by  N  of  Tegea, 
E  by  S  of  Hypsus.  f  ts  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Dipieense«Jx.35. 

Phun.  A  town  of  the  peninsula 
4t  OHmnt  Athoe,  on  the  8tr>' 
moDic  gulf,  N  of  Olophyxus, 
SEof  Acanthus,  vii.  22. 

Doberes.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
and  one  of  the  ten  Pieonian 
nations;  they  were  between 
mount  Pangmus  which  lay  on 
the  K,  and  the  Strymon  which 
•6ows  on  the  W . 

Dodonn,  A  country  and  town 
of  Epirus,  in  Tbesprotla,  E  of 
the  inland  of  Corey ra,  W  of 
Tbessaly,  N  of  Molossia. 

Dolo&ci.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
who  inhabited  the  Thracian 
ChersotkMus.  to  the  extremity 
of  the  gulf  Melas,  wu  34,  A^c. 

Dolopes.  They  were  a  Thes- 
siilian  nation^  dwelling  in  a 
country  towards  mount  Pin- 
dus.  Their  country  was  called 
Dolopia. 

Dolopia.     A  country  of  Greece, 

in  mount  Pindus,  part  N,  part 

NW  of  that   mountain,   N   of 

JElolia  and  Acarnani»,  for  the 

voi,»  II. 


Acheloos  crossed  their  territofy. 
Thucyd.  ii.  102. 

Doris.  1.  A  small  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  DoriaDs 
establishes!  some  colonies.  It 
was  near  the  Byblesian  Cherso- 
nesuSf  and  originally  comprised 
six  towns^  when  it  was  called 
HexupoUs;  but  Haltcarnassui 
having  been  excluded  from  the 
asaociutioo,  it  took  the  name 
of  Pentapolis.  Of  thoaie  six 
towus^  two  were  on  the  con- 
tinent, HalicarnassuB  and  Cni- 
dus;  Cos  was  in  the  island  of 
the  same  name;  the  three 
others,  I.indus,  liUyssos,  and 
Camirus,  were  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  i.  144. 

Doris.  2.  A  small  country  in 
Europe,  nt  the  root  of  CEta;  it 
comprised  four  towns:  Piodus, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
fulling  into  the  Cephtssus^ 
pretty  near  Ltlera;  this  town 
was  also  called  Cyphas:  its 
other  three  towns  are  Erinaeus, 
Boion,  and  Cytinium.  These 
four  towns  gave  the  country  tho 
name  of  Tetrapolis. 

This  country  has  on  the  N 
mount  CEta,  S  Crisa  and  a 
part  of  Phocis,  E  the  Dryopes, 
the  Epicnemtdiao  IxKirians,  and 
the  OpuQtian  Locrians,  W 
^tolia. 

^ginius,  king  of  this  little 
state,  having  been  driven  from 
his  country  by  the  Lnpittuv, 
was  replaced  by  Hercules.  The 
prince  out  of  gratitude  adopted 
Hytlus  his  benefactor's  son,  and 
left  him  the  throne  at  his  death. 
Hyllus  and  his  posterity  reigned 
there;  and  it  was  from  hence 
tbey  started  to  conquer  Pelo- 
ponnesus.  It  was  anciently 
called  Dryopis.  viiL  31. 

Dores.   Dorians.   They  were  on- 
3  F 


ginally  Curetes,   antl    Leleg^s, 
since  called  .^toHans,  and  Lo- 
cr1an»,  to  wljom  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Parnassus  united. 
Having  set  at  their  head  Deu- 
calion, tlie  son  of  Prometheus, 
tbey  conquered  Phthiotis  from 
the  Pelasgi  whom    they   drove 
from  thence ;  took  the  name  of 
Hellenji  under  Hellen,  the  son 
of  Deucalion,  of  Dorians,  under 
Dorus;  the  son  of  Hellen,  pre- 
serving however  that  of  Hellens» 
which  they  gloried  in  hearing. 
Uniier    Dorus    they    possessed 
themselves  of  Hislireotis.    That 
country  comprised  at  that  time 
not    only    the    court  try    since 
known   by   that  name,  and   si- 
tuate near  mount  Pindus,  but 
likewise     Perrhnebia.       Having 
been  driven  from  thence  by  the 
Cadmei,  they  passed   into    the 
small  country  called  from  their 
name  Doris,  in  which  were  four 
towns ;     they    then    took    the 
name  of  Macedni.    From  thence 
they     paisetl      into      Dryopis, 
which   then  bore  the   name  of 
Doris.       Prom      thence      they 
passed  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
were    called    Dorians,    Dorian 
nation,  A**^<»i»  Um-  i.  •'i^. 
Doriscus,     A   shore   of  Thrace, 
and  large  plain  crossed  by  the 
Hebrus;    it   extended    to   pro- 
montory Serrhium.     The  plain 
of  Doriscus  extended  on  either 
side  of  the  Hebrus,  but  much 
more  on  the  W, 
Doriscus.    A  fort^  or  strong  town 
of  the  plain  of  the  same  name 
in  Thrace,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea  and  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  between  /Enos  E,  and 
the  Lissus  W. 
Dropici,     A    nomad    people    of 
Persia,    one    of    the    Persian 
tribes  J  they  inhabited  E  of  the 


Martli  2  and  W  of 

Such   at  least  appears 

been    their   situation  noeati 

to  Herodotas,  t.  125. 

Dry m us.     A  town  of  Pbodi 

the  banks  of  the  CephoM 

of    Tethroniumi    N    of  m 

Parnassus,    E    by   S   of  i 

phic^ea,  W    of   Elat^a,  tm 

stades  from  Tetbroniimj  iM 

five  from  Anaphicasa,  or  ci; 

by  the  left  road.  viiL  33. 

Dryopes.     A   people  of  Ore 

so  called    frona   Dryops,  m 

Arcadus,    one    of    their  eU 

They  occupied  a  small  €m 

S  of  mount    CEtn,  and  in 

vicinity  of  the  Cephissiis.  \ 

ing   been    driren   out 

country   by    Herculee 

Mali  ana,  they  passed 

CIS,   in    the     neigh bourbooc 

Parnassus^  where  they, 

Lycoritae    for     neighl 

obedience    to    an 

Delphi,     Hercules     traiis|M 

them    to    Peloponnesus,  w 

they  occupied  A  sine,  near  1 

miooe  in  Argolis,     Whet 

were  driven  from  that  tam 

the  Argians,   the   LacedH 

ans    gave     them    a   quuti 

Messenia,     on     the    Msm 

gulf,  with   a   town    which 

called    likewise     Asine.    I 

this  town  that   Herodotus  i 

tioos,  viii.  73.      They  prtse 

their  original  name,  whadk 

deemed  a  title  of  honour.  1 

is  every    appearance   thftt 

Dryopes  who  joined  the  la 

when   they    went    to   nttl 

Asia  Minor  were  irom  Ai\ 

I  146. 

Dryopis.     A    country  situsl 

the  foot  and  S  of  mount 

contiguous  to  Doris, 

on  its  W:  it  had  comi 

Its  name   to    the    latl 


urbooc 
beym 


itatca. 
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country  previous  to  the  time 
that  the  Hellens,  or  DoriaD>» 
took  possession  of  iL  The 
Helleos,  or  Dorians^  compelled 
to  evacuate  Histia^otia,  look 
possession  of  the  part  of  Dryopis* 
which  then  took  the  name  of 
Doris :  they  afterwards  bet^ame 
nmsiers  of  tho  reel  of  Dryopis, 
and  passed  from  thence  with 
the  descendants  of  Hercules 
into  Peloponnesus,  which  they 
ftlmost  wholly  subdued. 
Dyma.  A  city  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus ;  on  the  gulf  of 
Corinth,  which  is  terminated  by 
cape  Arnxus.  It  is  W  of 
Oleniis;  E  byNofTichos;  N 
by  W  of  Phara.  It  is  the 
last  town  of  Achaia  to  the  W ; 
hence  its  name  Dyrna^  from  )vw, 
which  applied  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  signifies  to  set^  for  its 
original  name  was  Stratos.  m.  n. 
Pmpas.  i.  145. 
Dyrma*  A  river  which  rises  in 
mount  CEta,  and  falls  into  the 
Maliac  gulf  between  Anticyra 
and  Anthelus:  it  is  twenty 
Btades  from  the  Sperchius.  vii. 
198. 
Dysorum.  A  mountain  W  of  lake 
Prasias,  after  the  mine  which 
I  is  near  it.  It  is  part  of  the 
I  mountain  ran^»  which  separates 
I  PaBonin  ajid  Uisaltia  from  Cbal- 
I     cidice*  V.  17. 

li 

^sbatann.  See  Agbatana. 
Echedorus,  A  river:  its  source 
is  in  the  country  of  the  Cres- 
tonsei;  it  flows  through  Myg- 
doDiaf  and  falls  into  the 
Thermwan  gulf,  near  the  marsh 
which  is  on  the  Axius :  Hero- 
dotu!»    flats    not    exactly    say 


that  the  Echedorus  or  Echei* 
dorus  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  sea;  but  Ptolemy  clearly 
distinguishes  in  the  Amaxitis 
the  mouth  of  the  Echedonis, 
and  that  of  the  Axius ;  D'Anville 
however  makes  the  Echedonis 
fall  into  the  marsh,  vii,  123 p 
127. 

Echinades.  This  name  ts  given 
to  several  Islands  tying  between 
the  Islands  of  Cephallenia, 
Leucadia  or  Leucas,  and  the 
gulf  of  Corinth  ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous*  N  of  cape 
Araxua.  The  junction  of  those 
islands  to  the  continent  by  the 
sands  and  rubbish  brought  down 
the  Achelous  is  a  fact  to  which 
all  modern  travellers  bear  testi- 
mony, m.  ri.  Curzolari ;  according 
to  Meier ius  Scrophais.  ii.  10. 

Edonis.  A  small  country'  ofThrace, 
between  mount  Orbelus,  which 
separated  it  on  the  E  from  the 
Pieres,  and  the  Slryraon  which 
separated  it  on  the  W  from  the 
Udomanti.  N  it  had  the 
country  called  Phyllis,  S  the 
iEgaean  sea  almost  opposite  the 
island  of  Thasus.  Eion,  Datus, 
Myrciuus,  and  Drabescus  were 
towns  in  this  territory,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called 
Edoni.  vii.  llO,  114. 

Eion*  A  town  of  Thrace^  sitttate 
on  the  E  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
in  the  Strjraonic  gulf;  twenty- 
five  stades  from  Amphipolis»  or 
the  Nine  Ways,  whose  j>ort  it 
was.  m,  n.  Rendina. 

Elatea.  A  town  of  Phocis^  at 
a  small  distance  from  the 
Cephissus;  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stades  N  by  E  of 
Amphicwa;  NWof  Abce;  E  of 
Titlioreum.  This  was  the 
largest  town  of  Phocis^  and  in 
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a  good  situation  to  Eirr^t  ibe 
ioroads  of  the  Thessalians.  m.n. 
Leuta,  pfonouDCod  Lefta  or 
Levta,  a  little  N  of  Turcochori, 
pronounci^d  Toorcohori. 

£lbo.    See  Helbo. 

Elearchia.  A  government  of 
£gypt,  adjoining  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  Bucolic  and  Se- 
benn^tic  canaU.  This  vast 
extent  of  country  was  partly 
coTered  with  marshes,  which 
served  as  a  refuge  to  Psam- 
mitichus,  Ainyrtwus,  and  several 
other  princes.  These  maiahes 
became  nftorwanis  the  lurking 
place  of  banditti,  who  infested 
the  coasts  of  Egypt.  They 
were  also  inhabited  by  graziers, 
who  were  likewise  banditti, 
from  whence  the  country  took 
the  name  BucoHura ;  the  Bucolic 
branch  flowed  across  it.  He- 
rodotus frequently  mentions  this 
tract  of  country  under  the  name 
of  Marshes. 

£Jei,  Eleans,  the  inhabitants  of 
Elis. 

Eleeus.  A  town  of  the  Thracian 
Chersoncsus ;  on  the  ESE 
coast;  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont;  nearly  opposite  the 
ancient  town  of  Troy,  There 
was  seen  at  Elaeus,  a  chapel 
of  Protesilaus,  with  a  tomb  of 
that  hero.  He  was  the  son 
of  Iphiclus,  and  reigned  in 
Phthiotis.  He  had  married 
Laodamia  the  daughter  of 
Acastus.  It  had  Iteeti  foretold 
him,  that  if  he  went  to  Troy 
he  should  perish;  he  went 
nevertheless,  and  having  landed 
the  lirstf  fell  by  the  hand  of  a 
Dardanian.  m.  ri.  The  New- 
castle of  Europo ;  like  the  other 
fortifications  up  the  Dardanelles 
it  bears  a  very  formidable  ap- 
{learance    at  some  distance  off 


laod ;     but    as  oo^ 
Jand,    marks  of  slothi 
gence    give    proof  of 
garrisoned  by  Turks* 

Elephautis.  A  town  of 
one  tbousncd  eight 
stades  from  Thebes,  half  a  i 
from  Sjene.  Ttuj  lorn  s 
on  aa  island  of  the  summ 
**  Opposite  to  Syeae  k 
"  island  Blephantiiw,  ta  « 
**  there  was  a  city  of  that  u 
'*  The  island  is  about  a  i 
**  long,  and  a  qoarier  of  a 
**  to  the  south,  ending  ta  1} 
**at  the  nortli.''  PocMfa 
€.  V.  The  m,  n.  of  tteJi 
is  Geziret-ei-Sag, 
island,  ii.  9,  17,  ~ 
59,  175. 

Eleusis.     Of  the  tribe 
ontis,   a  very   ancient  tow 
Attica,  twelve  or  fifteea, 
NW  of  Athens,  and  a 
tance  S£  of  Megara: 
the  town  \%'as  near  the« 
g:ulf,   and    the  other 
N,   on    a    hill,    at    the  (oi 
which  was   a  temple  of  C 
sumamed  Eleusintan.     No 
tival  was  to   be  compared 
that  celebrated  in  honoitrA 
goddess.     All  the   Gretks 
admitted  to   it:    the  Atbn 
went  thither  in  proeeMion a 
a  paved  causeway, 
Sacred   Way.      The 
now  only  a    confused 
mins:  there  is  only 
and  about   half  a 
rable  huts.      The  most 
able  antiquity  is  the 
sisting  of  immense  biocks^ 
shooting  a  good   distai^ce 
land,  m,  w.  Eleusina,   whi< 
pronounced  Lelsina. 

Elis.  A  country  of  the  Pelo 
nesns,  having  Ac>iaia  N,  1 
seuia,  or    rather    Triphj 
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Arcadia  E,  tind  tho  loniao  sea 
W,  where  Ue  the  island*  of  Ce- 

•  pballeoia  and  ZacyntbuB.  The 
Alpheus  crosses  it  from  £  to 
W,  aud  divides  it  in  two  parts, 
the  soutbero  and  the  northern. 
The  S  part,  lying  between  the 
Neda  S,  and  the  Alpbcus  N,  is 
watered  by  several  rivers,  the 
Acidon,  Anigrus,  the  Chalris, 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  Cypa- 
rissus^  the  Dalion,  the  Acheron, 
the  Parthonias,  which  fall  into 
the  Alpheus.  The  N  part  is 
watered  by  the  Selleis,  the  Jar- 
danus,  and  the  Feneus:  the 
first  falls  into  the  sea,  between 
the  Alpheus  and  promontory 
Icbthys;  the  second  near  that 
promontory;  and  the  Peneus 
in  the  gulf  Cbelonates.  Cape 
Araxus  bounds  this  country  on 
the  N.  See  Strabo,  lib.  viii» 
Several  of  the  rivers  are  io- 
correctly  marked  in  DAn- 
ville* 

Elis.  A  town  of  Elis  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, situate  on  the  Pe^ 
neuSf  NW  of  Pylos,  E  of  Cyl- 
lene,  S  of  Buprasium.  m,  n. 
supposed  to  be  Gastounion. 

Eiorus.  A  river  of  Sicily,  on  the 
£  coast  of  the  island,  and  in 
the  S  part  of  that  coast.  It 
rim  a  little  above  Erbessus, 
puses  by  Acra,  then  takes  a 
S  direction,  and  when  it  is  near 
Nemtum,  bends  SW,  and  falls 
in  the  sea  of  Sicily;  N  of  and 
Q«ar  to  its  mouth  in  a  town 
called  likewise  Eiorus.  The  m. 
n.  of  the  river  is  Atetlari.  The 
road  from  the  promontory  Pa- 
chynus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eio- 
rus was  called  the  Via  Eiorina, 
Thucyd.  vii.  80.  Between  Cas- 
meoa  and  this  mouth  was  a  de- 
lightful quarter  called  Eioria 
Tcvipe»    vii.    154.      Elonis    is 


KometimeA  written  with  the 
aspirate,  Helorum. 

Eochelees.  A  people  of  Illyria, 
betv;een  the  Naro  and  the  Dri- 
lon.  V.  61.  1  have  improperly 
spelt  them  Enchelem  in  my  note. 

EnipeuB.  A  river  of  ThessaJy  ; 
its  source  is  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Oihrys:  it  waters  Melitsum, 
passes  near  Thetidium  (a  place 
celebrated  by  llie  marriage  of 
Thetis  and  Peleus)  and  Phnr- 
sala;  from  thence  it  6ows  N 
into  the  Apidamas.  vii.  129. 

Enneacrunos.  The  nine  heads, 
or  rather  pipes.  This  fountain 
was  called  Callirhoe.  Its 
source  was  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Hymettus,  and  fell  probably 
into  the  flissus.  Pisistratns, 
whose  views  were  all  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  brought  the 
wnter  to  Athens,  and  distri- 
buted it  about  the  town,  by 
means  of  nine  pipes,  from 
whence  it  took  the  name  of 
Enneacnmos;  then  other  pipes 
were  afterwards  added,  and  it 
then  took  the  name  of  A^^UMtK^*^- 
Mf.  It  passed  along  tbo  Odeum 
and  temple  of  Bacchus,  vi.  137. 

Elordi.  The  inhabitants  of 
Eordia,  a  country  which  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Mace- 
donians.  Herodotus  places  it 
between  PsBonia  and  Bottiseis; 
he  meant,  no  doubt,  Pa^ooia  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Axius. 
Strabo  is  more  precise:  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Eordi  dwelt 
between  the  Lyncestse  and  the 
territory  of  iEdessa,  and  proba- 
bly they  occupied  a  portion  of 
Emathia.  The  kings  of  Mace- 
donia (Thucyd.  li.  99.)  invaded 
their  country :  most  of  the 
Eordi  perished  in  the  defence 
of  their  Ijiod  ;  those  who 
escaped^  retired  to  the  vicinity 
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of    Pliysca.     Ptolemy    places 
PhyscsB  in   Mygdonia,  that  is 
to  say,  tbe  Eordi  went  to  tbe 
N£,  and  removed  but  a  short 
distance  from  their  original  ter- 
ritory.   It  appears,  however,  by 
another  passage  of  Sir&bo,  thnt 
some  of  them  retired  more  W 
towards  Elym^eotis,  and   it   is, 
no  doubt,   on    that    authority 
that  D'AnviUe  places  them  VV 
of  tlie  LyncestsB.  vii.  1 85. 
Epbesus.     'One  of   the   twelve 
towns  of  the   lonians,  situate 
in  Lydia;  it  was  near  the  sea 
to  the  S  of  the  Caystrus.     Thb 
town  was  adorned  with  a  cele- 
brated and  magnificent  temple 
of    Diana,   built    between   the 
town  and  port  by  all  tbe  towns 
of  Asia«  and  seven  stades  from 
the  old  town  besieged  by  Croe- 
sus,    According  to  Herodotus, 
the   territory   of   Ephesus   was 
once   a  gulf   which  had   been 
filled  up.    Tlie  temple  of  Diana, 
which   was   already   celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
king  of  the  Roroaus,  (Tit.  Uv. 
i,  45.)  was,  as   all   the  world 
knows,  burnt  by  a  madman  on 
Alexanders  birth-day*     It  was 
rebuilt  with  still  more  magni- 
ficence, but  an  earthquake  swal- 
lowed it  up,  as  we  learn  from 
tbe  Sibylline  oracles,     Ephesus 
was  the  country  of  Heraclitus* 
the  tearful  philosopher,  and  Par- 
rhasius  the  famous  painter,  w,  n. 
Hagia-Soulouk,  pronounced  A- 
haea-Soolook,  at  some  distance 
from  which  are  seen  some  ruins. 
Epidamnus,     A  town  of  lUyria, 
situate  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  or 
Adriatic   sea,    almost    opposite 
Brundustuui^  N  of  the  country 
of    the    Taulantii,   and    N    of 
Apollonia  in  a  peninsula.    This 
town  was  built  by  the  Corcy- 


raeans ;   it  was  oiw 

fourteen  R.  miles  Itobi 

lonica.      It    IB 

name    in    Herodotm^ 

des,  &c.  its  original 

ever   was   Dyrrhi 
the    Romans    res< 
Dyrrhacbiutn      is 
Duraszo,  vi,   127. 

Epidaurus.  A  town  of 
the  capital  of  Epidauris,! 
SaroDic  giilf,  SW 
SE  of  mount  Ai 
cape  SpLTaeam,  N 
E  of  the  island  of 
Dorians  hairing 
from  thence  hj  the 
Deiphon  united  wit 
ans,  and.  went  wit 
inhabit  the  islandti 
and  Chios;  H< 
tions  them,  i,  146.  ip. 
dauro,  pronoun<»d  Pi< 
mean  hy  the  coramAO 
some  vast  niins  of  tht 
of  v^sculapius  arc  sesi 
place  cal  led  Lyguj 
the  miserable  villi 
met  with  here  and 
depopulated  but 
of  this  mo^t  hapU 
The  precinct  is 
iero» 

Epidauria,    A  country  of 
belonging    to    the   Epi 
It  lay  E  of  ArgoUs.  ' 
Saronic   gulf.      This 
roountainous    country 
markable  only  for  the 
iEsculapius,  to  which 
resorted      irom     all 
Greece. 

Epidaurus.    A  town  of  Di 
m.  n,  Ragusi  Vecchio. 

Epidaurus  Limera.  On 
coast  of  Laconia^  SE  of  1 
N  of  promontory  Mi 
Malvasia  Vecchia. 

Epium.     A    town   of 
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in  tbo  Peloponnesus;  built  by 

IdM  Mitiyae>»  between  Pyrgotand 
liudium,  Herod,  iv.  149;  or 
iither  between  MacisCus  and 
piersea,  XeD.  Hellen.  N  of  Ma- 
^sttiA»  S  of  Herasa,  towards  the 
II  frouLierA  of  Arcadia,  not  far  N 
II  ef  tlie  source  of  the  Acheron. 
I  ErasinuB,  A  small  river  of  Ar- 
I  golia  in  Peloponnesus.  Tt  issues 
I  mm  the  lake  Stymphalia  in 
Arcadia,  precipitates  its  itream 
into  a  chasm,  and  reappears  two 

tlHtiidred  itades  farther   off   in 
Argolii*   near   Argos^  where   it 
takea  the  name  Erasinus.  m.  n. 
Kepbalani^or  rather  Kephalaia. 
Erectheus,  temple  of.    Was  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  one  hundred 
fifty  feet  N  of  the  Parthenon, 
ccording  to  Stuart  and  Revett. 
iii.  5.5. 
tria.     A  town  in  the  island 
Eub<ea»  situate -on  the  Eu- 
pus»  opposite   the   Attic  port 
ailed  Delphinium.     In  the  ter- 
itory  of  Eretria,  on  the  shore, 
as  a  temple  and  sacred  grove, 
his   town   existed   before   the 
rojan  war^  on  a  site  not  far 
distant  from  that  it  occupied  in 
Strabo's  time;  the  foundations 
ere  called  Old  Eretria.  m.  n, 
avalinais,   or  ErtpiOD,   which 
in  the  vicinity. 

idaniia.  A  large  river  of  Italy» 
iuvionim  rex  Eridanus.  1 1  falls 
into  the  Adriatic  tea  by  several 
mouths,  m.  71.  Po»  The  Bri- 
an us  mentioned  by  Herodotus^ 
iii.  115,  Bs  the  hction  of  lome 
poet,  appears  to  be  the  Rodaun, 
f  a  small  river  which  riies  in  the 
K  Palatinate  of  Pomerania,  and 
^P  joins  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic. 
f  The  Vistula  falls  into  the  Baltic, 
\  about  three  miles  from  that 
|(  town.  A  |)rodigiou8  quantity 
of  amber  used  to  be  collected  on 
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its  shores :  and  those  of  Prussia 
still  produce  a  good  supply.  The 
people  who  inhabited  those  coun* 
tries  were  called  Venedi,  which 
the  ancients  transfonned  into 
Veneti  and  Eneti,  as  they  did 
the  Rodaun  into  Eridanns, 
which  is  properly  a  river  of 
Italy. 
Erochus,  A  town  of  Phocis,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Charadra,  be- 
tween Charadra  and  Tethro* 
nium.  viii.  33. 

Erythea.  An  island  oi  Iberia,  in 
the  ocean,  situate  beyond  the 

fillars  of  Hercules*  between 
beria  and  Gades.  The  strait 
separating  this  island  from  the 
main  land  was  one  stade  over, 
according  to  Strabo,  one  hun- 
dred paces,  according  to  Pliny. 
Geryon,  whose  oxen  Hercules 
carried  off,  reigned  in  this 
island. 

Erythrebolus.  A  town  of  Egypt. 
Site  totally  unknown. 

Erythrean  Sea,  The  ancients 
comprised  under  this  name  the 
Arabian  and  Persic  gulfs^  (the 
latter,  as  Rennell  shews,  Hero- 
dotus was  ignorant  of,)  and  all 
that  extent  of  sea  from  cape 
Aromata  W  and  at  the  S  entrance 
into  the  gulf  Avalites  to  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  now  Cey- 
lon. Herodotus  gives  this  name 
to  the  Arabian  gulf.   ii»  158, 

Erythraei.  The  inhabitants  of 
Erythrae  and  its  territory. 

Erythrse.  1.  A  town  of  Ikeotia; 
inland,  near  to  and  N  of  mount 
Citheeron,  E  of  Plattea.  S  of 
Thebes.  N  by  E  of  EJeutherw, 
between  Megara  and  Thebes, 
tx.  15^  19.  See  the  plan  of  the 
battle  of  Platsea  in  the  Tabulae 
Herodotew. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
towns ;  situate  towards  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  W  coast  of  the  peoin- 
sula  of  Clazomenae;  E  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  VV  of  Cla-zo- 
menae,  N  of  the  island  of  Samoa, 
S  of  the  grilf  of  Smyrna,  m,  ». 
Lythry»  a  miserable  Tillage,  i. 
18. 
Eryx.  The  name  of  a  lofty 
mountaiQ  in  Sicily,  towards  the 
top  of  which  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name.  This  mountain 
was  near  promontory  Drepa- 
Dura,  in  the  most  W  part  of 
the  island;  N  of  Selinus.  m.  n. 
Monte  San  Giuliano,  or  Monte 
di  Trapani.  On  the  plain  right 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  stood 
a  temple  of  Venus  Erycina, 
The  tn.  n.  of  the  town  is  Tra- 
pani  del  Monte,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Trapani»  (a  corruption 
of  Drepanum,)  which  is  on  the 
sea  shore,  v.  43. 
Eubcea.  1.  A  large  island  se- 
parated from  Greece  by  a  strait 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the 
Euripus.  It  extends  from  a 
part  of  Attica,  along  Bopotia, 
up  to  Thessaly,  whence  its 
more  ancient  name  Macris, 
Long,  m,  n,  Negropont. 

2.  A  town  of  Sicily,  founded 
by  the  Leontines,  inland,  be- 
tween promontories  Pachynus 
and  Lilybfeum*  It  must  be 
nearer  promontory  Pachynus 
than  that  of  Ltlybeeum,  because 
It  was  founded  by  the  Leontines, 
who  dwelt  N  by  W  of  Syracuse. 
No  fiirther  information  cAn  be 
given  respecting  this  town,  as 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  wars 
between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Sicilians,  vii.  156. 
Eaesperit^.  Hesperides.  They 
are  on  the  E  coast  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  and  touch  the 
Auschisae.  Their  country  was 
very  fertile,  and  for  that  reason 


some  authors 
that  quarter  fl 
with  xhe  golden  ai 
town  was  first 
des,  but  it  took  aftenrft 
of  Bereoice^  on  accoimt 
r0Dice»  Ptolemj's  milk, 
three  hundred  aad  S6f« 
R.  miles  from  Lepds 
forty-three  from  Taucbii 
Bernic.  **  The  garden 
"  chards  of  the  Hesfierk 
*'  the  history  beloa^ttgl 
"  are  too  well  known 
*'  repeated  bere^  It  k  1 
•*  satisfactory  to  know,  i 
**  ancients  fixed  on  a  sj 
"  was  appropriate, 
'*  is  at  present  a 
**  according-  to  the 
•*  Edrisl ;  and  it 
**  sea  on  the  one  hi 
'»the  edge  of 
"  Barca  on  the 
"  would  hardly  have 
"  pected  in  that  till 
Rennell,  p.  611. 

Euphrates.  A  deep  mk 
nver.  It  rises  in  Ai^ 
flows  in  Syria  and  fl| 
bourinp  countries  ;  it  til 
towards  Babylonia,  dm* 
bylon,  and  appears  to  ^1 
Persic  gulf,  but  before  it  j 
the  sea  is  exhausted  bv  t! 
made  to  water  the  field 
waters,  proceeding  from 
snows,  swell  toward  m 
mer.  Boats  such  as 
describes,  i.  94,  are 
on  the  lower  part  of 
they  are  called  Kul 
Rennell,  p.  ^65, 

Europa,  Its  limits  E  Bud  1 
utterly  unknown  in  Hero( 
time.  iv.  42. 

Euripus.     An  arm  of  the 
strait,  which   sepamtes 
from  Boeotia.     It  Is  sub 


ao  extraordinary  ebb  and  flou  ; 
regular  during  eighleea  or  aine- 
teeti  days  of  every  raottth,  and 
irregular  the  rest. 
Europus.      There    were    several 
towns   of  this  name*     That  to 
which  Mysj  the  deputy  of  Mar- 
douius,  l)eloDfl^edj  (viii.  133.)  was 
inCaria;  SWofPedasus;  NE 
of  Labranda.    It  is  probably  the 
same  town  as  other  authors  call 
.Euromog. 
^anipfeus.     A  small  canton  of 
icythia;  between  tha  Alaxooes 
td  the  Scythians  Cultivators; 
lour  journeys  from  the  sea.   He- 
rodotus had  been  at  this  place. 
~"   8L 

Ipaeus.      A    small     stream 
coming   from    the  quarter  just 

»  mentioned  ;  it  falls  into  the  Hy- 
panist  four  journeys  from  the  sea, 
and  communicates  its  bitter 
taste  to  the  waters. 

I 

Fons  Sotiat.     In   the  country  of 
the  Ammonia U8>  iv.  181. 


I 


G. 


GadeSf  Tii  Vditt^m,  An  island  and 
town  so  called  by  the  Phoeni- 
clans  and  Carthaginians,  from 
a  Punic  word  signifying  a  hedge 
or  fence.  It  was  situate  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  a  little  S 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Baeti8(Gua- 
dalquiver),  towards  a  strait  to 
which  it  gtvea  the  name  Fretum 
Gaditanum,  (called  by  ns  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  from  the 
Arabic  Gib!  Tarec,)  twenty-five- 
tbousand  paces  from  the  en  trance 
thai  frith,  at  the  head  of 
'tica.  It  is  about  xerun  hun- 
VOL.  I  J. 


dred  feet  from  the  main  land; 
on  the  side  which  looks  towards 
Spain:   at  about   one   huudred 
paces     distant     was     another 
island,  called  Erythea,  (supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  swauowed 
up  in  the  sea,  by  others  to  be 
lia   de    Leoru)     The    aocienta 
knew   of   two  islands    in    this 
place;  perhaps  they  gave  them 
both  the  same  name,  and  that 
may  be  the  reason  of  their  ap- 
pellation being  plural  in  Greek* 
The  larger  of  the  two  is  now 
called  Cadiz,  iv.  d. 
Gaeson.     A   river  near  Mycale; 
it  fell  into  a  pool  called  Gaesonis, 
and  thence  into  the  sea.    It  was 
not  far  from  Miletus,  and  flowed 
between  that  town  and  Priene. 
ix,  96. 
Gallaica,     See  Brianiica. 
Gaiepsus.     A  town  of  Sithonia, 
on  the  Toronaean  gulf,  between 
Sermyla  N,   and    Torone    SC. 
vii,  1*22. 
Gandarii.     Major  Rennell  places 
them  in  Margiana ;   Larcher  E 
of  Bactriana  on  both  sides  of 
the  Indus.    It  is  incompetent  to 
the  limits  of  this  Index  to  probe 
the  question. 
Garamantes.  They  inhabit  above 
the  Psylli  and  Nasamones;  S 
of  those  two  people,  and  opposite 
the  Great  Syrtis  or  gulf  of  Sidra. 
They   have  for  neighbours   the 
Macae.     These  are  W,  and  in* 
habit  along  the  Mediterranean 
sea.     The  E  extremity  of  the 
country  of  the   Garamantes  is 
ten  journeys   from  the  W  ex- 
tremity of  the  territory  of  Au- 
gila;  on  the  NVV  they  are  not  far 
from  the  Lotophagi.  But  as  from 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi 
it   is   thirty  journeys    to    that 
where  the  kine  are  found  which 
gra^e  backwards,  which  belongs 
3g 
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to  the  Garamanies,  their  terri- 
tory must  have  extended  pro- 
digiously SW  and  E.  A  part 
of  this  people  was  nomad  or 
rather  vagrant;  those  nomads, 
like  the  bedouins  of  the  present 
day,  made  incursions  to  the 
country  of  the  Lotophagi,  al- 
though those  latter  were  thirty 
journeys  from  that  portion  of  the 
Garamantes  who,  occupying 
an  excellent  land,  did  not  lead 
a  tramping  life.  There  were  im- 
mense deseru  between  them, 
which  the  nomad  Garamantes 
crossed  with  rapidity. 

The  stationary  Garamantes 
derived  their  name  from  Ga- 
rama,  their  capital  city,  and 
communicated  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Abulfeda,  quote<l 
by  Reanell»  G16,  617,  says  that 
it  is  E  of  Gadamis,  which  is  the 
Cedamus  of  Pliny,  and  an  island 
or  rather  Oasis  in  the  great  de- 
sert of  Sahara,  well  watered, 
abounding  in  palm  trees,  and 
containing  several  towns.  There 
are  still  seen  in  that  country  the 
ruins  of  Garama  or  Gherma, 
which  WAS  then  its  capital,  as 
well  as  those  of  Zawila  S  of  the 
desert  of  Sort,  which  was  the 
capital  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda. 
Mour7ouk  is  now  the  chief 
place ;  it  lies  S  of  the  desert  of 
Soudah  and  W  of  Garama. 
The  present  name  of  this  coun- 
try is  Fezzan,  If  Garama  had 
l»een  where  Ptolemy  and  D'An- 
ville  place  it,  there  would  have 
been  between  that  country  and 
the  ocean,  the  kinjE^oms  of  Tom- 
buctoo,  AgadeSf  Kashna  or  Kas- 
»ar.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
be  mistaken;  for  in  that  part 
of  Africa,  it  is  the  only  extensive 
fertile  tract  that  contains  any 
number  of  cities  or  towns. 


The  Oaramant^ 
habited  this  Oasis  led  a 
lioQary  and  peaceable 
amid  the  deserts,  and  lit 
all  society :  haring  a^| 
fear  from  the  r«^t  of  ^B 
not  surprising  chat  tltey  i; 
not  have  koown  the  use  of  i 
iv,  174,  175.  This  wis  D( 
case  with  the  other  Garama 
the  vagrant  mode  of  lift  of 
latter  incliiied  tbem  to  pii 
and  one  need  not  be  sut 
to  see  them  at  war  will 
Ethiopian  Troglodytes,  s 
see,  iv.  183.  These  TrD^^ 
inhabited  the  shores  of 
ocean,  Strab.  xrii,  nine  e 
days  from  the  pacific  ( 
mantes  :  the  desert  ef  & 
covers  that  space. 

Gargaphia-  The  name 
valley  in  Boeotiap  in  the  ter 
of  Plat«a,  W  of  Hytiav 
Leuctra ;  where  Aeteos 
devoured  by  bis  dogs.  It  i 
the  name  of  a  ionni 
watered  the  valley.  ix.J 

Gel  a.     A   S    town  of 
the  W  bank  of  the  rivw  G 
not  far   from    its  mouih, 
Phintias,  and  S  of  Enna. 
river     Gel  as     is      now    ( 
Fiume  di  Terra,   from  a 
town  called  Terra  nuora, 
the   place    where    a1 
vi.  23.  vii,  153,  156, 

Geloni.  They  are 
Greeks  estabHshed  in  the" 
try  of  the  Budini,  N  of  t^ 
romatae,  £  of  the  Meland 
iv>  108,  109. 

Gelonus.  A  town  io  theoo 
of  the  Budini,  belonging  < 
Geloni.  iv.  108. 

Gephyraei.     They  were  pw 
originally     from      Gephrr 
town     twenty-two      R, 
from  Antiochia. 


Wi 


nuora, 


with  Cadmua  into  Bceotiot 
where  they  occupied  the  terri- 
tory of  Tanagra;  but  having 
beeii  driven  out  by  the  Hoeotians, 
they  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and 
were  incorporated  with  the 
Athenians,  r*  57,  62. 

Oeriestus.  A  town  and  port  of 
the  inland  of  Eubcea  on  the 
SW  coast,  about  fifteen  R. 
miles  from  Carystu*.  wi,  n. 
Gere«to.  Between  this  town 
ftod  cape  Caphareum  were  the 
Cavities  of  Eubcea  •,  ix*  104. 

Gergithsa.  They  inhabited  a 
town  of  the  Tread  ^  E  of 
Rhoetiiiiu^Ophrynium.and  Dar- 
danus;  near  the  place  where 
Ilium  or  Troy  fonnerly  stood* 
near  mount  Ida. 

Germanii,  A  tribe  of  cultivators 
of  Pervia,  they  are  called 
Cannanii  by  other  authors. 
Camiaaia  was  E  of  Persia 
proper,  W  of  Gedroaia.  N  of  the 
Erythrean8ea,Sof  Parthia;  itsN 
extremity  touching  P&rthia  was 
desert  and  uncultivated,  i.  125. 

Gerrhi.  They  occupied  a  tract 
in  Scythia ;  fourteen  joiirnevs 
from  the  Euxine  sea.  In  this 
quarter  were  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kinga;  and  here  the 
Borysthenes  bogins  to  be  navi- 
gable. It  was  E  of  the  Neurit 
NE  of  the  Scythian  labourers. 
Probably  the  palatinate  of  Kiow. 
iv.  71. 

Gerrhus.  The  seventh  river 
after  the  Ister.  It  flows  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Scy- 
thian nomads  and  that  of  the 
Royal  Scythians*  and  then  falls 
into  the   Hypacyris.     It  takes 
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its  name  from  a  place  called 
GerrbuSfWhicb  itpasses  through. 
It  appears  from  what  Herodotus 
says  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
Borysthenes,  iv.  56.  19,  20. 

Gets.  A  people  of  Thrace,  on 
this  side  the  Ister.  They  had 
the  Ister  N ;  mount  Hsmus 
S ;  the  Crobyn  Tbracians  VV  j 
and  the  Euxine  sea  E.  They 
comprised  Bulgaria,  and  per- 
haps  a  small  part  of  Servia. 
Their  bounds  were  much  ex- 
tended subsequently  to  Hero- 
dotus* 

Gigoous.  A  town  of  Crussea, 
a  small  country  in  Thrace,  on 
the  Thermsean  gulf,  immedi- 
ately after  Campsa;  between 
that  town  and  Li&se.  vii.  122. 

Giligammie.  A  people  of  Libya. 
They  had  on  the  E  the  Adyrma- 
chidse,  and  Catabathmus  Mag* 
nusy  now  Akabet-Asselom ;  on 
the  W  Cyrenaica  and  the 
Asbysts.  Aiiris,  where  the 
I'herseans  Erst  established  them- 
selves, had  belonged  to  them ; 
they  regained  possession  of  it 
when  they  had  presented  thetn 
with  the  bait  of  a  rich  country. 
Cyrenaica  was  also  probably  of 
their  dependency,  and  they  then 
extended  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Aphrodisias.  Herodotus  no 
doubt  meant  their  ancient 
limits,  when  he  says  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  W  to  that 
island.  Larchcr,  RenneU  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Historian 
has  committed  a  mistake  in 
stretching  them  so  far  W. 

Gindancs.     A  people  of  Libya, 
near  the  Macas  £.     They  are 


*  The  Csvltiieft  of  EuIxes  in  movt  of  the  maps  are  placed  on  the  cosit  of  Euboca. 
oppoftite  to  BoEOlis,  becsutc  Strtbo  isvs»  that  the  Dftine  of  K«X«  was  rtvcti  to  rik 
ptrml^  Av)Ji*t  »«}  ^w*  «>t;l  Tt^0r§9  rmr.  But  it  tettni  rather  ejrtnordinary  that 
•  part  of  the  Euboeao  shore  should  be  defined  by  ftueh  retereoees.  The  epitome 
of  Strabo  ha*  rm  furmi^iTKMpmiitu-  Falcooer,  however,  eonjeciurti  XcX^^  >n- 
itead  of  AtXihf    Stt  the  Oiford  edition  of  Stntbo»  p,  6-18, 
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S  of  the  Lotophagi,  wbo  dwell 
aloDg  the  shore.  Tliey  are 
meDtioned  only  by  Herodolns, 

OliBas.  A  town  of  Bocotia,  near 
the  W  bank  of  the  Thermodon ; 
between  the  towns  of  Hyria 
and  Thebes;  Eof  thelntter;  S 
and  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hypa- 
tuB ;  on  the  top  of  which  there 
was  a  temple  and  statue  of 
Jupiter  Hvpatus,  i.  e.  Supremus. 

Gonnus«  A  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  the  E  part  of  Perrhwbia; 
near  the  Peneus  N ;  towards 
the  quarter  where  Olympus  and 
Ossa,  approaching  each  other, 
leave  to  the  Peneus  only  the 
narrow  gorge  of  Tempe,  to  flow 
down  ro  the  sea:  it  is  near  to 
and  E  of  the  place  where  the 
Titaresiua  dischargees  itself  into 
the  Peneus»  due  N  of  the  N 
extremity  of  lake  Boeba^is,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  delicious 
vale  of  Tempe,  E  of  Karissa, 
twenty  R«  miles  distant,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  wood  called 
Tempe, 

Grattarum  collis.  The  hill  of 
the  Graces.  It  is  in  Libya, 
two  hundred  stades  from  the 
sea;  and  appears  to  belong  to 
the  Maca?.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thick  forest ;  and  the  Cinyps 
has  there  its  source. 

Graecia.  The  S  part  of  Europe, 
SE  of  Italy-  W  of  Asia. 
Authors  more  frequently  call  it 
Hellas,  "EAAi^f,  This  latter 
name,  which  succeeded  the 
former,  came  from  Hellen  the 
son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
He  reigned  in  Thessaly,  which 
was  likewise  called  Haamoniav 
and  is  called  by  Homer  Argos 
Pel asgi euro.  He  there  built  a 
town  which  was  named  Hellas, 
and  communicated  its  name  to 
all  the  country  of  his  dominion, 
and  to  all  his  subjects.     This, 
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says  Solinus,  ir&i 
Hellas;  in  the  aeqael' 
name  extended  to  the  Fi 
nesus,  and  all  tha 
stretchiog  from  the  i^ 
Corinth  to  the  N, 
Greece  comprised  inTerral 
first  PeloponnesQa, 
tica»  third  Boeotia: 
parts  constituted  Gi 
whose  inhabitants 
Greeks,  Dorians, 
Argiaoi!,  Danaans, 
Athenians,  Boeatiaml 
Epirus,  fifth  Thessaly. 
likewise  comprised  a  rastn 
of  islands. 

Grynea.      Or  Gryi 
town  of  JEioiia  io   Ai 
forty  stades   N    of 
of    the    CaieuSf    on 
gulf  where    Myiina 
is,  the  gulf  of  CyvoA. 

Gygaea  pa1us«  It  wa*  a 
between  the  Hylltis  aoi 
Hennus;  near  the  la 
Alyattes,  about  forty  i 
distant ;  E  by  N  from  & 
not  far  from  the  ^H 
near  mount  Tmolus^l 
Cilbian  mountains^  whtu 
the  spring  of  the  Caystmi 
is  said  to  have  been  exci 
to  receive  the  supeHluoos! 
of  the  neigh IjouKng  rm 
case  of  an  intmdatioa,  1 
afterwards  calJed  Coloe. 

Gyndes.  A  ri%*er  of  upper 
its  head  is  in  the  Mali 
mountains;  it  takes  a  S 
tion,  crosses  the  country  < 
Damaei,  and  falls  isle 
Tigris,  m.  fi.  Rennell  so] 
Herodotus  to  have  oo«tfa 
under  this  name  the  Mi 
and  Diala. 

Gyzantes.  A  peopJe  of  I 
near  to  the  Zaueces  oo  tl 
According  to  Herodol 
were  not   far    from 
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and  on    the  S  and  W   of  the 
Bagjadns. 

Haemus.  A  tnouniain :  it  begiuft 
nea^rly  as  far  VV  as  mount 
Rhodope,  and  nins  nlon^  the 
whole  N  of  Til  race  to  the 
Euxine  sea,  m.  ru  Greek  Hse- 
moni,  Turk  Dalcan,  Italian 
Catena  del  Monte. 

HaliacTQon,  A  river  of  Mace- 
donia; it  falls,  according  to 
Herodotus,  in  the  Lydias;  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  and  the 
abridger  of  Strabo,  its  mouth 
was  in  the  Thermfiean  gulf. 
Larcher  supposes  that  the  text 
(▼ii,  127.)  has  been  defaced,  aud 
proposes  to  read  *Arr^««*v:  his 
arguments  are  very  ingenious  in 
support  of  the  conjecture,  and 
deserve  to  be  read. 

Halicarnassus.  A  townof  Caria; 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ceramic  gulf;  N  of  the 
isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cnidia;  and  8  of  Myndus.  It 
had  a  port,  was  excellently  for- 
tified, and  very  rich.  m.  n. 
Mpodroum,  pronounced  Bo< 
droom.  This  town  was  the 
cnpitnt  of  Caria,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Cnria  ; 
it  was  originully  one  of  the  six 
towns  of  the  Hexapofia  of  the 
Dorians^  but  was  excluded  from  ^ 
the  association.  At  the  time  of 
the  Persian  expetlition  against 
Greece,  it  was  inclosed  in  very 
narrow  limits:  Artemisia's  states 
consisted  only  of  Halicamassus, 
the  islands  of  Cos,  Nisyros,  and 
Calydna;  and  Halicamassus 
was  far  from  having  reached  the 
high  point  of  grandeur  and  raag^ 
niHcence  to  which  the  kings  of 


Carta  afterwards  raised  it.  The 
country  of  two  celebrated  histo- 
rians, Herodotus  and  Dionysiua. 

Ualys.  There  were  two  branches 
of  this  river,  or  rather  they 
were  two  \'ery  di6fcrent  rivers 
falling  the  one  into  the  other. 

I .  Halys.  It  rose,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  Great  Cappadocia, 
near  the  Pontica,  and  just  by 
the  Cambysenus;  Bowed  W, 
watered  the  town  of  Sebasta  ; 
crossed  to  the  W  Sargarauseaa, 
Cammanena,  and  fell  into  the 
other  Halys  between  Andr&pa 
and  Pamasus. 

2.  Halys.  It  rose  in  mount  Tau- 
rus, flowed  from  S  to  N,  bending 
now  and  then  to  the  W.  It  cross- 
ed a  small  part  of  Cilicia,  Cap- 
padocia, and  Galatta.  It  watered 
Archelais,  Colonia,  Garsaura, 
Rosologiacum,Eccohriga,  passed 
at  a  little  distance  from  Tavium 
and  Pimol is,  and  from  thence 
descended  to  the  Euxine  sea, 
pretty  near  Naustathnnis.  Tliis 
river  was  called  Halys,  from 
mXf  «Ak,  because  it  is  a  sort  of 
bitter  saltness,  passing  through 
countries  abounding  in  fossil 
salt,  m.  n.  with  the  Turks  Kizil 
Hinnak.  This  river  cuts  froni 
S  to  N  the  immense  peninsula 
which  separates  the  Euxine  sea 
from  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
course  is  traced  with  admirable 
accuracy  in  D'Anville's  map  of 
Asia  Minor, 

Hebrus.  A  large  river  of  Thrace ; 
it  rises  in  the  countr}*   of  the 


Odrysae,  at  mount  Scomius. 
From  thence  it  flows  E  by  S, 
making  many  windings;  it  then 
bends  S  by  W,  and  winding 
still  more,  falls  into  the  gulf 
Melas,  between  Sala  VV'  tnd 
/En OS  E,  by  two  mouths  N  of 
the  island  of  Samothrace.     The 
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Hebrus  produces  a  plant  like 
marjoram,  ihe  tops  of  which 
the  Thracians  smoked  after 
their  meals,  m.  n.  Mariza. 

llecatonneBi.  A  collection  of 
small  islands  situate  S  of  the 
Atmmyttenian  gulf;  between 
the  island  of  I^esbos  W,  and  the 
quarter  of  My  si  a  called  Atar- 
neuB,  m.  n,  Moschoonesia,  i.  e. 
islands  of  calves^  M*rj^nfin», 

Helbo,  or  Elbo.  An  island  ten 
stades  in  circumference.  It  ap- 
pears certain  that  it  was  in 
lower  Egypt,  and  in  the  Elear- 
chia. 

Helice.  A  town  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponnesus;  NW  of  Bura, 
E  of  jEgium,  W  of  JEgm^  at  a 
very  small  distance  from  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
Helice  and  Bura  had  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  been  swallowed 
up  in  the  Corinthian  g^lf. 

Si  quaeras  Heliceo  et  Buna,  Achai - 

dasurbes; 
I&vtduas  sub  aquiA. 

Meiam.  xv.  293. 

Heliopolis.  There  were  two 
cities  in  Egypt  of  this  name, 
one  out  of  the  Delta  pretty 
near  to  Babylon  (of  Egypt),  the 
other  in  the  Delta.  1,  Not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was 
in  that  part  of  Egypt,  lying  on 
the  left  hand  as  you  ascend  the 
Pelufliac canal  m,  n,  Ainschams, 
fountain  of  the  sun.  2,  Men* 
tioned  by  the  Historian,  was  in 
the  Delta,  between  the  Seben- 
nytic  canal  and  the  Canopic, 
pretty  near  the  point  of  the 
Delta. 

Helisyci,  A  nation  of  Ligyans.Tii. 
165,     See  Ligyes. 

Hellse  aepulcrum.  Was  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the 
border  of  the  Hellespont,  NE 
of  Cardia,  S  of  Pactya,  for  near 


that  town  Bella  diu,, 
the  daug^hter  of  Athmfl 
of  Thebes,  and  wiihj 
escape  from  the 
step-mother,  fled 
by  Phrixus  her  brothit 
the  ioteiation  of  ptwtl^ 
Colciiis.  She  fell  into  \ 
which  took  from  her  thi 
of  Hellespont,  and  dM 
drowned «  Phrixus  bnl 
sister  on  the  coast.  viL  5i 
Hellespont.  A  strait  coi 
eating  froTO  the  ^gaeani 
pelago)  to  the  Propootisi 
Marmora).  It  is  from 
twelve  leag-ues  long,  hl  ■ 
danelles.  The  breadth  i 
strait  ia  a  point  muck  diij 
the  jealousy  of  the  igl 
Turks  precluding  trarellci 
any  po&sibilitj  of  taking  i 
measures  :  in  its  narrovci 
I  do  not  think  it  much  mor 
half  a  mile  over,  it  oefti 
not  near  a  mile  across:  vl 
the  bridge  of  boats  mm  | 
on  this  narrow  part,  or  I 
up  where  the  *  strait  i 
immensely »  is  another  que 
The  name  of  Hellespoa 
given  not  only  to  this  i 
but  HIceuise  to  its  shoft 
and  left,  both  in  Asis 
Europe.  The  same  naiiM 
likewise  applied  to  part  t 
coasts  of  Propontis,  e?en  i 
as  Byzantium  and  Chalee 
Hellespontii.  This  n4m« 
given  to  the  inhabitants  c 
coasts  of  the  Hellespont^  b 
Asia  and  Europe.  The 
name  wbls  likewise  ^r^ 
those  who  inhabited  part  { 
coast  of  the  Propontis»  i 
even  as  Byzantium  ia  B 
and  Chalcetion  in 
Asiatic  Hellespontini 
one  hundred  sail 
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cepting  the  itibabitaQts  of  Aby- 
dos,  wbo  were  to  guard  ihe 
bridgos.  viL  95.  They  formed 
one  and  tho  same  Satrapy  uitb 
the  Phrygians,  Asiatic  Thra- 
ctans  or  Bitbynians,  ihe  Paph- 
lagonianSf  the  Mariandynians, 
the  Leuco  Syrians  or  Cappado- 
ciani*  iii.  90. 

HeDopia.  Hellops  or  EIlops,  the 
son  of  lon^  had  founded  a  city 
or  hamJet,  which  gave  the  name 
of  Hellopia  or  Ellopia,  to  a  dia- 
linct  portion  of  Eubcpa,  and  even 
to  the  whole  iiland  according  to 
Strabo.  The  town  or  hamlet 
of  Ellopia  was  in  the  territory 
of  Hiatiaeotis,  in  the  island  of 
Eubcea,  near  mount  Telethrium, 
N  of  the  river  Callas,  E  of 
Histtaea,  towards  the  coasts  of 
the  roost  N  part  of  Euboea, 
There  were  some  warm  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood  which 
were  called  the  Ellopian  waters, 
viii.  ^3. 

Helos.  A  town  of  I.aconia;  at 
a  smaU  distance  from  the  La* 
conic  gulf;  eighty  stades  E  of 
Trioasas,  NE  of  A  sine,  W  of 
Acria.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
town  were  called  HeloU,  Eleans, 
Eleota.     See  HeloU. 

Helots,  Inhabitants  of  Helos  in 
Laconia.  Refusing  to  pay  the 
tribute  imposed  by  Agia,  their 
town  was  besieged,  stormed,  and 
the  inhabitants  reduced  to  the 
hardest  slavery.  Some  time 
after  th«  Laced  nemonians  de- 
stroyed Messena,  and  made 
slaves  of  the  Mecsenians.  Both 
were  known  only  by  the  name 
of  Helots;  in  a  word  at!  the 
slaves  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whatever  was  their  origin,  had 
that  name. 

Himera.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on 
the  N  coast  of  the  island,  W  of 


the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera, 
which  falls  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.  There  are  warm  springs 
in  iu  vicinity ;  hence  the  m.  ft< 
Termini. 

Hippotai  prom.  The  name  given 
to  tlie  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Borysthenea  and  Hypanis. 
iv.  53. 
Histisotifi.  1*  A  country  of 
Thessaly;  anciently  very  ex- 
tensive ;  it  then  comprised  not 
only  Gomphi  and  all  tlie  country 
near  mount  Pindns^  as  after- 
wards, but  likewise  all  the 
lands  at  the  foot  of  Olympus 
and  Ossa.  Consequently  Per* 
rhasbia  was  then  a  part  of  His- 
tiaeotis.  The  Perrhwbi  ha^ang 
taken  possession  of  part  of  this 
country,  it  was  confined  to 
narrower  bounds.  It  then  com- 
prised  the  W  part  of  Tbessaly, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
Peneus,  on  both  sides  of  that 
stream,  between  the  Pindus  and 
Cpper  Macedonia.  2.  A  small 
country  of  the  island  of  Eubcea, 
of  which  Histiaea  was  the  ca- 
pital ;  it  extended  as  far  aa 
Artemisiuro,  towards  promon- 
tory Cenasum,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  pasa  of 
Thermopylae,  viii.  '23,  24. 
Histj^ea.  A  town  of  the  island 
oi  Euboea,  capital  of  Histiacotis^ 
towards  promontory  CensBum, 
near  the  river  Callas,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Telethrium.  its 
ancient  name  was  Titania^ 
which  it  changed  for  Histiaea, 
from  Histisea  the  daughter  of 
Hyneus;  afterwards  it  took  that 
of  Oreum.  m.  w.  Orio. 
Hyampeus.  One  of  the  tops  of 
Parnassus,  E  of  Delphi.  The 
Delphians  were  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dashing  their  crimi- 
nals headlong  from  the  top  of 
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tbia  rock.  But  having  unjustly 
put  yEsop  to  death,  it  no  longer 
served  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
called  NaupUa  was  used-  viii,  39. 

Hyampolis.  A  town  of  Phocis, 
£  of  Aba?  and  Elatea;  in  the 
delUe  by  which  one  passed  out 
of  The&saly  and  Epicneoildian 
Locris  into  Phocis.  viii,  28. 

Hybla,  There  were  three  towns 
of  this  name  in  Sicily ;  the 
Great,  the  Middle*  and  the 
LeaiL  Great  HybLa  was  near 
to  and  S  of  mount  ^tna; 
\V  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Catann,  NE  of  Murgentium, 
inland.  Middle  Hybla,  called 
likewise  Hereea,  was  in  the  S 
part  of  8iciJy,  inland  on  the 
road  from  Agrigentum  to  Syra- 
cuse, E  of  Gela,  and  W  of  Acra. 
The  lesser  Hybla  was  a  sea 
town  on  the  E  coast;  a  little 
distance  N  of  Syrawjuse,  It  is 
likewise  called  Gseleotis,  and 
more  frequently  Megara.  Its 
ruins  are  between  two  rirulets, 
the  ALabus  (r/i.  n.  Cataro)  S 
and  the  Fiume  San  Cosmano. 
It  appears  that  Hippocrates 
met  with  his  death  before  the 
second  of  these  towns,  vii.  155. 

Hydrea-  A  small  island  of 
Argolis,  E  of  Hermione;  de- 
pimdent  on  the  Hermionians; 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  islands 
Tricrana,  Aristera,  and  Tipa- 
renus.  It  has  given  its  ancient 
name  to  Aristera,  which  is  much 
celebrated  among  modern  tra- 
vellers, as  a  place  inhabited 
solely  by  Greeks,  and  a  great 
place  of  traliic;  it  was  here 
that  the  Greek  revolution  was 
lately  concocted. 

llyela.     A  town  of  GDnotria  or 
Ltif  ania*  built  by  the  PhocjEans, 

It  was  li  of  promontory  Posi- 

dium  ;  SVV  of  promontory  Pali- 


oorius.    rtu   n,   Ould 

dell  a  Hnicca.  L  167, 

HygeQDenses.      A 

known     from 

Hercnlotus ;  the  re«idii^bi 

posed  to  be  corrupt*   Vjdi 

reads      LaaoniaikB» 

Obigenes. 

Hy Iffia.      A  peaiasuU  of  Sejr 

E    bjT    S    of    the   Borpnk 

near     the    R^re    of 

NW  of  Tauris;  S  of  d» 

thtans    CulUratoni;  W  of 

Hypacyris»  which  skirts  jt^ 

E.  m,  IS.  JaniboyJoukt  j 

by  Nog^ais  Tartars, 

Hyllus.      A   river  which 

the     W      frootier     of 

Epictetus,  Bows  lo  the  W| 

falls     into     the     Hennu* 

Magnesia  Stpyli. 

Hymettus.      A   mountain  i 

E    by    S    of   Athens,   aaii 

Ilissus,    towards   the 

the  Saroiiic  gulf.     Ic  i 

than  three  miles  fr 

and  is  about    twenty  4H 

circuit.      It  is  celebrsl^ 

honey ;     in    modem 

monasteries  about  this 

were  held  to  supply  the  Q 

Turks'  harem    with  hooey 

religious    bouses    are 

now  destroyed,  and  ihs 

tribute  is  transferred 

Meodeli  (on    Pentel 

mettus  contained  some  (^ 

of  fine  marble  oo  the  skis 

wards  Athens. 

Hypacyris.     A  river  of  Sc 

It   issues   from  a   lake; 

athwart  the  country  of 

Nomads,    and     disch 

waters  into    the    £ux 

the  city  of  Carcinitts ; 

on   the   right    Hylsea   sad 

Race    of     Achilles. 

thinks  that    its    ivi. 

lauczac. 
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us.  A  river  of  Scylhw. 
iMues  from  a  lar^  lake,  m 
C0UDU7  of  the  Scythiaoa 
:».  Its  modern  name  is 
tbe  Bog^.  Th«  Dneiater  or 
Tyras  of  Herodotu«,  and  the 
Bog  or  Mypani«,  approEich  very 
near  to  one  another  at  Braclaw 
and  Mohilow,  and  then  diverge 
greatly,  directing  theii  fli^eama 
towards  the  Buxine.  iv.  17,  16, 
42,  52. 
Hyperborei.  According  to  what 
Herodotus  states  after  Aristeas ; 
the  Arimaspi  wer^  above  tbe 
Scythians ;  the  Issedones  above 
tbe  Arimaspi ;  and  the  Hyper- 
borei who  wero  beyond  the 
leeedooes  touched  on  the  sea. 
It  is  therefore  certain  from  this 
description  that  the  Hyper- 
BftlKxreans  were  towards  tbe  NE, 
Hand  that  they  occupied  a  part 
Hof  Russia  and  Siberia^  and 
""principally  that  portion  of  the 
latter  country,  which  comprises 
the  upper  part  of  tbe  Oby  and 
Irtish;  and  tbat  they  extended 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  Herodotus  had 
any  exact  knowledge  of  this 
country;  but  it  was  a  great 
deal,  even  to  know  of  their 
existence  at  his  tirne^  He  was 
endowed  with  great  good  sense ; 
and  combining  what  be  was 
told  respecting  tbe  countries  he 
had  not  seen,  with  his  own 
practical  knowledge,  he  was 
seldom  mistaken.  Larcher,  He- 
rodotus is  called  tbe  Father  of 
^  History ;  he  is  entitled  cer- 
B  tainly  to  a  name  equally  if  not 
^  more  honourable^  tbat  of  the 
Common  Sense  Historian ;  it 
appears  however  from  what 
he  saya,  iv.  36,  that  he  had 
great  doubts  about  the  existence 
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of  these  people  in  the  bigh 
north.  See  p.  285,  note  2, 
of  tbe  first  volume  of  this 
work* 

Hyrcania.  A  large  country  in 
Asia;  S  of  the  E  part  of  the 
S  coast  of  the  Caspian,  (the  E 
part  of  which  was  called  the 
Hyrcanian  sea,  whereas  the  W 
part  preserve  the  name  of  the 
Caspian):  NE  of  Media;  E  of 
the  Mardi;  W  of  Margiana; 
NW  of  Partbia,  from  which  jt 
is  separated  by  mount  Coronus, 
which  stretcbes  a  good  distance 
from  W  to  E.  It  is  a  moun- 
tainous country,  covered  with 
forests,  and  impracticable  for 
cavalry,  vii.  62. 

Hyrgis.  A  river  of  Scythia, 
which  falls  into  tbe  Tanais. 
Bayer  and  Wesseling  think  it 
is  the  Seviersky,  called  likewise 
tbe  Donets^  or  little  Don, 
because  the  Tanais  is  called 
the  Don.  The  Syrgis  falls  into 
the  Palus  Mvotis.  iv,  127;  the 
Hyrgis  falls  into  the  Tanais.  iv. 
57.  It  appears  however  to  be 
taken  for  granted  now  tbat 
they  are  one  and  the  same 
river. 

Hyria,  A  town  of  Meaaapia  or 
lapygia  (in  Italy);  inland  be- 
tween Tarentum  and  Brun- 
dusium;  eighteen  fl.  miles  E 
of  the  first;  sixteen  R.  miles 
W  of  the  other.  Strabo  calls 
it  Ouria,  and  the  Latins  Una. 
m*  n.  Oria. 

Hysia?.  A  village  of  Bceotia, 
in  Parasopia ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  country  watered  by  the 
Asopus;  at  tbe  foot  of  Ci- 
thseron;  E  of  Plataea;  W  of 
Erythrsp.  See  tbeTabuIee  He- 
rodotesp;  plan  of  the  battle  of 
Plat»a. 
3u 
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lal^nus.  A  town  in  the 
island  of  Rhrxles;  in  ita  NW 
part. 

lapygia.  A  country  of  Magoa 
Ursecia  in  Italy ;  it  comprised 
anciently,  and  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  Messapia,  Peuceda, 
and  Daunia.  It  extended, 
thereforei  from  N  to  SE,  from 
the  river  Fronto  to  promontory 
lapygium,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  of  the  boot.  But  after- 
wards it  comprised  only  Mes- 
sapia ;  that  is  to  say,  drawing 
a  line  from  Brundiisium  to 
Tarentum,  all  the  country  com- 
prised between  that  line  and 
promontory  lapyg-ium. 

lapygium  prom.  It  is  at  the 
extremity  of  lapygia.  This 
cape  was  likewise  called  Salcn- 
tioum.  m.  «.  C,  di  Leuca. 

Iberia.  Tlie  country  where  the 
Phocaeans  trafficked^.  163,  com- 
prised what  we  call  now-  a-days 
Spain  aud  Portugal.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  name  of  one 
of  its  rivers,  called  Iber  or 
Iberus,  which  divided  it  in  two 
parts.  There  was  another 
Iberia  in  Asia.  This  country 
was  likewise  called  Hispania, 
derived  from  a  Pha?nician  word 
Spanya,  which  sigoiiies  abuo- 
dant  in  rabbits,  and  from  thence 
we  have  taken  the  name  Spaia ; 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
agree  in  representing  Spain  as 
swarming  with  rabbits,  which 
by  burrowing  ih©  ground  even 
threw  down  whole  cities-  Bo- 
chart,  Geog.  Sacra,  p.  168.  It 
was  also  called  Hesperia, 
or  Hesperia  ultima,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  other  Hes- 
peria or  Italy. 


Icariutn  Pela^us, 
g-tren     to     that    part 
^gaeao  sea,  which  is 
island    of   Icaiia.     It 
the    M^^^LXx    sea 
Sporades.      It  ia 
in  the  Archipelago* 

Ichnaew     A   town  of  Bet 
of  Pella  ;   ENE  of  Alom^ 
the  Arrow  part  of 
which  borders  on 
a  canal  coming  fxoi^  \ 
or  rather  Lydias. 

Ichthyophag^t*  They 
perly    Eg^yptiaos.     Sti 
them  TroglodytsD,  Crom 
habiting    cav^es    on 
those,  says   he,  who 
the  Arabic  gulC  or 
Heroopol  iBt  to  Ptolennusi 
ras,  have   the  lehthyi 
their    right    hand,  and 
nine  thousand  sUdes 
From  thence  to  the  place j 
the  gulf  contracts,  they 
about  1500  stades  a  Hti 
E.       This      *'ery 
forms  a  promontory  calit 
There  were   some 
in    the     island    of    £U 
and  it  is   those   that 
mentions,    lii.    19. 
likewise  a  race  of 
or  Fisheaters  in    Asia; 
shores  of  the    Erythi 
E  of  Persia  ;   W  of  the 
S  of  Gedrosia.      These 
not     meationed     by 
torian. 

Ida,     A  mono  tain  of  the 
the   loftiest    of    those 
the  coasts   of  the   Hel 
It  is  not   one  sing-le 
but  rather  a  collection  of  | 
tains ;    the     principal 
which  is  E,  and  near  tl 
where  Troy  stood :   from 
it  extends   NE»  E,  and 
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the  aea;  so  that  it  had  four 
parts,  which  stretched  out  to 
four  promoDtories*  towards  Cy- 
sicus  NE,  towards  Antajidros 
and  the  gulf  of  Atramyttium 
SW,  towards  promontory  Lcc- 
tum  W  by  S.  It  bad  therefore 
several  tops,  whence  Homor 
calls  it  the  Idujaa  rnoufitain: 
the  tops  had  rarious  names, 
Gargara,  Phalacra^&c.  Several 
rivers  had  thetr  sources  in  this 
range,  the  iEIsepus  and  Gra- 
nicus,  which  fall  into  the  Pro- 
pontis ;  the  Stmors,  and  Sca- 
mandcr  or  Xanthus,  which  roll 
Iheir  waters  into  the  Helles- 
pont ;  the  Satinois  and  Cilleus, 
which  iail  into  the  gulf  of 
Atramyttium,  hence  Horacecalls 
it  aqnosa  Ida,  Ida  is  an  ap- 
pellative noun  coming  from  ^m ; 
hence  the  name  was  given  to 
all  mountains  from  which  the 
view  was  extensive  ;  it  became 
afterwards  by  custom  the  proper 
name  of  the  mountain  of  the 
Troad,  of  another  in  Crete, 
&c. 

Idri&a.  A  canton  of  Phrygia»  on 
the  confines  of  Caiia ;  E  of  the 
Leucfe  Stolfp,  or  White  Pitlars, 
of  Annua  and  Celaenv.  This 
country  is  crossed  by  the  Mar- 
syas.  v.  118. 

lenysus  or  Janysus.  A  town 
in  Syria  of  Palestine ;  S  by  W 
of  Gaza;  NE  of  Casius  mount. 
Or,  taking  nearer  staiious*  SE 
of  Gaza;  NE  of  Raphia(now 
Rafech).  This  town  was  the 
frontier  between  the  Arabs  and 
Syrians  towards  £gypt<  The 
country  between  lenysus  and 
mount  Casius,  and  the  Lake 
Scrbonis«  was  a  vast  desert  with- 
out water,  and  three  journeys 
aeroesr  No  other  author  men- 
tions this  place,  which  is  sup- 


posed to  have  sitood  where  now 
stands  the  Chau  lones^,  i.  e. 
the  Caravanserai  of  Tones.  The 
name  in  Herodotus  is  'UwurH, 
in  my  translation  (vol.  i.  p. 
191.)  I  have  supposed  the  n 
to  be  an  lonism,  and  therefore 
have  spelt  the  word  Janysus, 

Ilium.  The  ancient  name  of 
Troy. 

lUssus-  A  small  river  of  Attica : 
it  rises  in  mount  Hymettus; 
passes  near  the  Lycffiura ;  skirts 
the  walls  of  Athens;  and  fails 
into  the  sea  near  Phalerus. 
Now  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
almost  always  dry. 

Illyria.  Was  properly  the  country 
comprised  between  the  Narenta 
and  the  Driio,  or  Drinus.  The 
lllyrians  were  between  the 
Labeatae,  Enderoduui,  Sasssi^ 
G rabbet  on  one  side,  the  Tau- 
lantii  and  the  Pyrsei  on  the 
other.  Some  extend  this  country, 
making  it  comprise  Libumta 
and  Dalmatia. 

Imbrus.  An  island  of  the 
j^gaean  sea;  near  to  and  S  of 
Saraothrace;  with  a  small  river» 
and  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
From  Imbros  to  Samothrace  it 
was  thirty -two  R.  miles,  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  to  Lemnos, 
which  lies  S  of  Imbros.  This 
island  was  still  inhabited  by 
Pelasgi,  when  Otanes  con- 
quered it,  about  five  hundred 
and  seven  years  before  Christ, 
m.  ri.  Imbro. 

India.  A  vast  country,  the  most 
£  of  Asia ;  although  a  part, 
called  Pandionis  Regie,  stretches 
to  the  S.  The  Persians  had 
subdued  but  a  small  part  of  it. 

Indus.  A  large  river  of  Asia, 
giving  the  name  of  India  to 
the  country  it  flows  through- 
It  is  called  Siodtis  according 
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to  Plbiy,  who  says  its  source  Lb 
in  a  part  of  Caucasus  called 
Paropamisas.  It  flows  from 
N  towards  the  S£;  makes  a 
bend  towards  the  SW,  and  falls 
into  the  Erythraean  sea.  Arrian 
gives  it  two  mouthsj  and  adds, 
that  the  Indus  forms  by  its 
two  arms  an  island  pretty 
similar  lo  the  Delta  of  Egypt» 
and  that  the  island  is  called 
in  the  language  of  the  country 
Fatal  a. 

islands  of  the  Erythrean  sea^ 
They  were  in  great  number  in 
the  Persic  gulf.  See  Dr. 
Vincent's  work.  vii.  80. 

Inycum.  A  town  of  Sicily ,  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  W  coast 
of  the  islaiid,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hypsa;  E  of  Selinus,  vi. 
23,24. 

lolcus.  A  town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  E  by  N  of  Pagasie ; 
£  of  Pherae ;  seven  stades  abore 
Demetrias  and  the  Pagasic  or 
Pelasgic  gulf.  v.  94. 

Ionia.  A  maritime  province  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  W  coast. 
Blessed  with  a  pure  air  and 
temperate  climate.  Miletus  is 
the  first  town  on  the  S ;  after- 
wards going  N  are  My  us  and 
Priene;  these  three  towns  are 
in  Caria.  Ephesus,  Colophon, 
Lebedus,  Teos,  Clazomenae, 
Phocaea*  are  in  Lydia.  Phocaea 
is  the  last  town  on  the  N. 
Erythrae  belongs  to  lonia^  as 
well  as  the  islands  of  Samoi 
and  Chios.  Smyrna  was  taken 
away  from  the  .^oliaos  by  the 
inbabitants  of  Colophon^  Ionia 
contained  other  towns  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, 

loQtus  sinus.  The  sea  or  gulf 
which  washes  the  W,  and  W 
by  S   part  of  Greece.     Hero- 


dotus ci&Ua  it  'l( 
'liftmf.    «#Xar««  ;     it    was   U 
called    Adria,  and 
mare.       Tbe   tea   hM^ 
narne^ but  the  islai 
Cephalleoia,  &c 
moD wealthy  called  in\ 
day  tbe    looiao 
part    of     the     British 
The   'l«M#c    miXwH 
miiBt    not    be  coi 
the    ««(A«ims     II    'U 
makes     part     of    the 
sea,   and   crashes  the 
Asia    where     the    li 
habited. 

Ipui.  That  is  to 
They  were  cares 
Pel  ion ,  resem  bl  ing  < 
are  S  of  promotitaiy 

Irasa.     A  very  agroeabto  < 
of  Libya,  S  by  WafAj 
by  S   of  Cyreoaica; 
probably    to     the    Giligftnt 
and  very  near  the  Asbjita, 

Is,  A  bitumiiious  lifer  M 
falls  into  the  Euphratei;  i 
furnished  the  bitumeo  ior^ 
walls  of  Babylon. 

Is.     A  town  of  Baby] 
journeys    from    BabyU 
river  of  the  saoie  Dame. 
observes    that    some 
abounding'  ia  bituoifiii 
near  Hit,  a   umall  town 
Euphrates,    one     hi 
tweoty*eight    G, 
Htllah^  folio wmg 
the  river.     Hillah  is  a 
with     the     briclcs     of 
BabyloQ»   and  neaj  the 
that     town.       The 
geographer    shews   that 
occupies     the     S    exi 
ancient  Babylon «  and 
or    ratber    It,   whi 
average  journeys  of 
distant  NW,  b  the 
mentioned  by  Hei 


likomc. 
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Umaris.  A  lake  in  Ciconia  of 
Thmce;  beti;\eeQ  Stigma  and 
Maronea;  W  of  tbo  former,  £ 
of  the  latter.  There  was  a 
mountain  with  n,  town  of  this 
name  in  the  same  quarter,  vii. 
109. 

laa^nus.  A  river  of  Bceotisi^ 
which  croaaed  the  plain  of 
Thehes.  in.  n.  Umeno.  Is- 
meman  was  a  name  given  from 
this  rivtr  to  Apollo  at  Thebea* 
V.  59. 

Isaedones.  These  people  dwelt 
beyond  the  Araxes  (see  Araxea) ; 
E  of  and  at  a  great  distance 
frofln  the  Thys&agetee;  £  of  the 
Argippaei ;  N  of  the  Maseagetoe. 
Major  Rennell  placea  them  E 
ci  the  Caspian. 

liter.  The  Danube:  thia  river 
mea  according  to  Herodotuii, 
it*  33,  near  the  town  of  Py- 
rene,  in  the  country  of  the 
Celts. 

The  Danube  rises  in  mount 
Abnobaf  now  called  Brenner,  a 
German  word,  signifying  nearly 
the  same  as  Pyreoe  in  Greek. 
It  crosses  an  immense  extent 
of  country.  The  Creeks  gave 
it  the  name  of  Ister  from  its 
source  to  its  mouths;  but  the 
Romans  called  it  Danubius  from 
its  head  to  about  the  middle  of 
iU  course ;  and  Ister  from 
thence  to  its  mouths.  Some 
give  it  seven t  others  six,  and 
Herodotus  five,  mouths.  It 
DOW  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea 
bjr  two  mouths  only. 

Istria.  A  colony  of  Milesians 
on  the  Ister.    See  Istrii. 

latrii.  They  were  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  town  which  Pliny 
calU  Istropolis.  It  was  situate 
on  the  Euxine  sea;  S  of  the 
S  mouth  of  the  Ister,  called 
Peuce;     between    the    mouths 


of  the  river  and  Tomi  (where 
Ovid  was  banished);  N£  of 
that  town.  It  was  three  hun- 
dred stades  of  Tomi. 
Italia.  A  large  country  of 
Europe;  situate  between  the 
Alps  W,  and  two  seas ;  one 
which  is  to  the  N  is  the  Adriatic 
sea ;  the  other  which  is  to  the 
8  is  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  and 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  Medi- 
texranean. 
Italiotse.  Inhere  were  two  sorts 
of  inhabitants  in  Ituty.  One 
was  called  Autochthones  or 
Aboriginc»i  that  is  to  say  natives 
of  the  country :  they  were  gene- 
rally called  Italians  *It«W. 
The  others,  who  were  called 
Italiots,  'itmXtmm^  were  etrang- 
Of  s,  who»  attracted  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  the  salubrity 
of  the  air  and  water,  had 
established  themselves  in  Italy. 
Most  of  the  Iialiots  were 
Greeks,  who  made  so  many 
establishments  in  the  country, 
that  the  S  part  of  Italy  took 
the  name  of  Magna  Gnecia. 
I  tanas.  A  town  of  Crete; 
situate  upon  or  cowards  the  E 
coast  of  the  island,  in  the 
bend  of  a  gulf  between  pro- 
montories Samonium  and  I  tanus. 
This  last  cape  is  prohably  the 
same  as  that  called  by  sailors 
Cabo  Xacro. 

Ithome.  A  town  of  Messenia 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  near  to 
and  N  of  Messeoe.  The  Lace- 
dssmonians  having  declared  war 
against  the  Messenians,  various 
battles  were  fought  with  various 
sooesBs.  But  at  last  the  Mes- 
senians  having  shut  themselves 
up  in  the  town  of  Ithome,  the 
LacedsBmonians  besieged  them, 
and  took  them  at  the  end  of 
five    months.     The   capture  of 
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tht9  town  put  an  end  to  the 
first  Meissen lan  war,  seven  bun- 
dxed  ivnd  twentjvthree  years  B. 
C.  after  lasting  twenty  years, 
Ithome  was  rebuilt  by  Epa- 
niinondaa  after  tbe  battle  of 
Leuctra,  370  years  B.  C  It  then 
took  the  name  of  Messene. 
Vast  ruins  are  seen  on  the  site, 
tbe  walls  remaining  almost  en- 
tire in  many  places.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  gi^^n  qow  to 
the  place, 
lyrcae.  These  people  inhabited 
nearly  the  same  country  as  the 
Thyssagetse,  to  whom  they  were 
contiguous  on  tbe  E.  Piloy 
and  Pomp.  Mela  place  the 
TurcEE  (Turks)  immediately 
after  the  Thyssagetaj;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  the  reading 
should  be  in  both  authors  Eur^ 
cffit  as  the  Turks  dwelt  an- 
ciently in  the  vicinity  of  Cauca* 
sus,  iv.  22. 


Labranda.  A  town  of  Caria ;  N 
of  Mylaca,  S  of  Stratonica,  E 
of  Bargasa.  v.  119. 

LacedsBmon.  See  Sparta.  This 
name  is  likewise  applied  to  La- 
conia.  vii,  234.  v,  58, 

Lacedaemonii,  Under  this  name 
were  comprised  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  Lacediemont  but 
those  of  Laconia.  The  Spar- 
tans, therefore,  were  Laceidfie- 
monians^  but  all  the  LacedoB- 
moniaas  were  not  Spartans, 
because  that  name  was  given 
only  to  the  citi7ens  of  Sparta, 
vii.  234. 

LacmoD.  A  mountain;  it  was 
part  of  Piiidus,  and  it  was 
thence  that  the  Aous  (now  Lao) 
flowed,   a    river    which    passed 


thnnigh    the 
loQia^  (^now    Pi 
into  the  sea 
93. 

Laconia.       The   S 
poDoesus,    Lac< 
capital.      ft  wasi 
the  Argolic  gnlfj 
and  the   Messei 
Arcadiik,  S    by 
Dams  and   Mah 
the  W,  the 
The    sea     betw4 
procnontoHesy  si 
the  country,  is 
nic  gul^ 

Lada.     A  small 
moderate  distam 
and  opposite  thi 
now  join<Hl    to 
Wood's  'iVoadf  p. 

Lamponium.       A 
Troad,  towards  t] 
of  the  Atramytti 
tveen  Antandrvw 
v  26. 

Lampsacits.      A 
of  the    Hellespoi 
the  sea,   N    of  Pere 
Ptesus,  forty  stades 
polis,  a  town   in    th 
Cherson^ens,   near,  i 
trance    of     the    Ffl 
hundred  and  sevafl| 
of  Abydos.      Priapfi 
of    gardens      was    i 
adored      at      this 
«.    Lampsaki;     a    y\ 
about  two   hundred 
Turkish     houses.       J 
rounded  with   trees, 
minaret     rising      i^ 
gives    the     place  ^ 
turesque    appearanci 
sail  up  the  Dardanel 

Laiis.     In  Italy,  a 
caoin,  E  of  promoi 
called  by  the  Latj] 
W  of   Pand. 
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which  was  at  the  extremity  of 
Lucania,  took  its  name  from 
a  tittle  river  called  Laos  in 
Greek,  and  Laiis  ia  Latin»  at 
the  jnouih  of  which  it  was  situ> 
ated.  It  wa«  at  tht*  entraDcc 
of  a  gulf  called  likewise  Laiis, 
(dow  Golfu  di  Pulicastro,)  and 
four  hundred  *  lades  from  the 
town  of  H^ela  in  Lucania»  Iw- 
tWMQ  promontories  Fosidium» 
and  Paliourus,  (now  Capo  Pali- 
nuro.)  M.  u.  LaiQo.  vi.  21. 

Laphystiiia.  A  mountain  of 
Bieotia,  twenty  stades  from 
Coronea;  it  was,  no  doubt,  a 
part  of  mount  Libelhri us.  There 
was  on  this  mountain  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Jupiter  Laphys> 
lius.  Tii.  197,  198. 

Lapithse.  A  people  of  Thessaly, 
who  occupied  the  maritime  part 
of  that  country  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Peneus,  from 
whence  they  had  driveii  the 
Perrhaebi.  lliey  took  posra- 
•ioQ  likewise  of  mount  Citha?ron» 
where  the  Centaura  had  before 
dwelt. 

Laiiasa.  1 .  A  town  of  Thessaly, 
on  the  rig-ht  bank  of  the  Peneus, 
ten  R.  miles  to  the  NE  of  Atrax, 
£  of  the  mouth  of  the  Apidanus 
into  the  Peneus,  forty-four  miles 
from  Demetrias,  twenty-four  S 
of  Dium  on  the  Thermeeon  gulf. 
It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  place  calte^l  Larissa, 
■urnomed  Cremasta,  in  the 
same  country :  this  latter  was 
not  far  from  the  Maliac  gulf, 
and  about  three  hundred  stades 
from  Thobi^  Phthioticse. 

2.  A  town  of  iEoIia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Hyllus,  situate 
between  Phoesea  and  Cyma, 
towards  the  E  frontiers  of 
JEolia,  and  the  W  frontiers  of 
Mceonia,  seventy  stades  SE  of 


Cyma,  near  to  and  N  of  the 
Hermus.  It  must  not  be  coo- 
founded  with  Larissa,  a  town 
of  the  Troad,  nor  with  another 
Larissa*  in  the  territory  of 
Ephesua. 

Lasonii.  They  are  probably  S 
by  E  of  Lydia,  W  of  Pisidla 
and  Paraphylia,  E  of  a  part  of 
Ionia,  iii.  90.  vii.  77, 

Laureum.  A  mountain  of  At- 
tica, placed  by  Pausanias  near 
promontory  Suuiura.  It  wa« 
NW  of  8uuiuni.  There  were 
some  silver  mines  in  this  moun* 
tain,  which  were  worked  by  the 
Athenians,  Spon,  when  he  vi- 
sited Athens,  met  with  somo 
old  men,  who  recollected  a  lead 
mine  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  the  country  people  suf- 
fered to  be  lost,  test  they  should 
bring  the  Turks  upon  them  : 
the  lead  brought  from  the  vil- 
lagee  was  said  to  contain  a 
small  quantity  of  silver*  viL 
144. 

Lebadia.  A  town  of  Bee- 
otia,  situate  NW  of  mount 
Helicon,  SE  of  Delphi,  in  the 
vicinity  VV  of  Cherona»a,  m. 
n,  Leibadia,  pronounced  I-eeva- 
theiSa,  a  name  which  is  ex- 
tended even  lo  the  whole  of 
Greecu  or  Hellas.  This  town 
was  celebrated  for  the  oracle, 
and  Trophonitin  ca¥e.  viii.  134. 

Leb»tt.  The  capital  of  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Macedonia; 
the  kings  resided  there;  from 
what  Herodotus  says,  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  Upper  Macedo- 
nia, but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
fine its  precise  situation.  Titi. 
137. 

Lebedus*  A  town  of  the  lonians, 
situate  in  Lydia,  (as  well  as 
Ephesus,  Colophon,  Teos,  Clazo- 
rnenj^,  PhocEHa,)  in  an  isthmus. 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  st&des 
NW  of  Colophon,  S  of  Smyrna, 
betw^Q  that  town  and  Colo- 
phon, m.  n,  Lebedltxi  Isar. 
Lectus.  A  promontory  of  Asia 
Minor,  situate  between  the 
island  of  Lesboa  S,  and  that  of 
Tenedofl  N,  nearer  to  the  first, 
at  the  W  extremity  of  mount 
Ida:  it  terminates  the  gulf  of 
Atramyttium  on  the  N.  The 
Turks,  according  to  Miletius, 
cail  it  Mpampa  Mpomou,  which 
must  be  pronounced  Baba  Bor- 
BOO,  for  the  Modern  Greeks  give 
the  sound  of  6  to  the  letters  pitit. 
ix,  114. 
Leleges.  They  were  originally 
a  people  collected  from  different 
nations^  as  the  Greek  term  in- 
dicates. The  people  that  Deu- 
calion collected  from  the  en- 
virons of  Parnassus,  when  he 
made  the  conquest  of  Thessaly, 
wero  Curetes  and  Leleges. 
Then  obtained  subsequently 
the  name  of  Locrians.  In  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  there 
were  some  between  the  states 
of  iEneas,  and  those  Cilicians 
whose  capital  was  Thebe,  (in 
Asia  Minor.)  They  occupied 
the  towns  of  Assus.  Pedasus, 
Gargara,  and  Antandros, 
mostly  on  the  gulf  of  Atramyt- 
tium. Their  places  having 
been  destroyed  by  Achilles^ 
they  passed  into  Caria,  where 
they  built  eight  towns,  Myudus 
and  BargyHee  on  the  gulf 
lassiuSf  and  Peda&ae  inland. 
They  occupied  also  a  good  part 
of  Pisidin.  Having  afterwards 
seconded  the  Cartans  in  their 
wars,  they  were  so  much  in- 
validated that  they  dispersed 
over  different  parts  of  Greece, 
and  ceased  to  be  a  nstfon. 
Strab.  xiii. 


LenuicM.  An  iftlattd  of  iht 
gieaji  sea,  sitaate  near  Th 
Pliny  gires  it  one  haodnd 
twelve  R,  miles  circtuofrn 
There  was  in  tbts  tslmdi 
brated  Labyrinth,  aad  t  \ 
cow,  to  which  the  shti^ 
mouDt  At  bos  rettcbed.  E 
Mag.  "Aimf.  Vulcan  «ii 
cipitated  into  tbti  tslsAd; 
place  where  he  fell  wis  nft 
able  for  a  partkukr  m 
earth,  wliich  bad  the  m 
of  curing  the  aerpentV  fl 
Philactetes  felt  its  beiiii| 
fects  :  this  earth  wat  e 
Terra  Leninia;  wbechcrc^ 
efficacy  or  not,  the  sa&w  < 
is  much  used  lo  Spain  u 
the  East*  where  it  is  « 
Terra  Sigillata,  from  b 
the  Turkish  seal  imposed 

lieontini.     They  iohabiiadi 
town  of  Sicily,  ealLed  Leoi 
or  LeoDtium.      The  g$mri 
sit  ion  of  the  town  was  X 
the  centre  was  eeen  an 
plain,    where    stood  the 
house,   the    tribunals,  i 
public  square.      On  ettW 
of  the  plaio   runs  a  stsif 
the  tops  of  thoee  two  fail 
level   ground  occupied  by 
pies  and   hauscs.     It  hal 
gates;    one  S,  leading  t^ 
raruse;   the  other  N,  Im<I 
a  fertile  champain,  called ( 
I..eontiai,   and   even 
Carapi,   because    they 
nierly   been     inhabited   \t, 
Lestrigons.      At  the  foot ( 
hill  on  the  W  flow*  the  t 
(now  Lesso.)      Along  thaH 
was  a  road  bordered  with  hi 
m.  iu   Lentini.      The   ai 
gave  the  name  of  Sinus 
tinus  to  the  S  part  of  thi 
of  Catana,  as  being   E 
town    of    the     l^nrtij;  m 
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n6*«^dt  clisunco  from  tb«t 
town. 

l^jHcatcc  Tli«  iolmbiUftnU  of 
Lepreutn.  ix.  28. 

l^prtrunt.  A  (own  ia  tbiit  port 
of  Elis  called  Tripliylia,  ia  the 
F«]opoaneau8 :  it  was  near  the 
gtilf  Cypnrisftiufl ;  S  of  VyUia 
Triphyliacus,  W  of  Macistus, 
according  to  the  map  in  Ana- 
ch&rsia,  NK  according  to  D'An- 
ville.  iv.  148. 

Leroft.  An  itlaod  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
it  wai  one  of  th«  Sporades ;  S 
of  the  island  of  Paihmos»  N  of 
that  of  Calyrona,  W  of  the  gulf 
laasius.   fR.  n.  Liro.  y,  1*25. 

LeafxM.  A  large  island  of  the 
jfvgenn  sea ;  opposite  the  gulf 
of  Atramyttium,  and  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor  called  iEolis, 
ni.  n.  Metelin. 

Leacadij.  The  inhabitants  of 
Leucaa.  It  waa  originally  a 
peninsula  holding  to  Acarnania 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  500  paces 
long  and  120  broad.  Thia  isth- 
mus having  been  dug  throughf 
Ihe  country  became  an  island ; 
but  as  there  was  not  water 
enough  in  the  frith,  the  vessels 
could  not  near  the  shore.  It 
was  Joined  to  the  main  land  by 
a  bridge.  Leucsdn  coatinuam 
veteres  habuere  cotoni;  Nunc 
freia  circueunt.  Ov.  Met.  xv. 
289.  m.  n.  Sia.  Maura,  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands;  it  has  an 
advantageously  situated  fort  on 
the  shore  garrisoned  by  British 
aoIdi«*rv ;  the  face  of  the  island 
is  diversiiied  and  agreeable;  a 
long  wall  of  Cyclopic  masonry 
ia  the  most  remarkable  anti- 
(juity.  viii.  45. 

Lenc«-Acte,  A  shore  and  vil- 
lage of  Thrace,  without  the 
Isthmus  of  the  Chersoneeus  on 
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the  Propuntis.  vii*  25,  There 
was  near  Cardia  a  plain  called 
inii§f  AivjMT :  Leuce  Acte  was  at 
the  extremity  of  that  plain  on 
the  Propontiji,  and  Pteleum  at 
the  other  extremity. 

Leucon.  A  small  canton  of  Li- 
bya ;  E  of  Barce :  Leucon  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  town.  iv.  160. 

Leuco^Syrii.  They  are  the  same 
as  the  Cappadocians.  See  Cap> 
padocia  and  Syrii. 

Libya.  This  was  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  third 
(quarter  of  the  world,  what  we 
now  call  Africa*  Every  one 
knows  that  it  is  a  large  penin- 
sula, holding  on  Asia  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus,  now  called  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  It  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  surrounJod  with 
water,  excepting  at  the  isthmus, 
under  Necoa,  king  of  Egypt. 
See  iv.  42. 

The  ancients  knew  but  little 
more  than  the  coasts  of  Libya 
from  Egypt  to  Carthage  W ; 
namely,  Mauritania,  Numidia, 
Ga^talia,  and  a  part  of  the  W 
coasts.  Of  the  E  and  S  they 
knew  a  part  of  Ethiopia,  the 
shorra  of  the  Arabic  gulf  and 
Erythnsan  sea  as  far  as  the 
island  Menuthtas,  (now  Zann- 
bar.)  The  remainder  was  to- 
tally unknown  to  them.  The 
diviaiooa  of  Libya,  or  Africa, 
are,  according  to  the  most  ge- 
neral opinion,  Egypt,  Marma- 
rica,  Cyrenaica,  Syrtica,  Libya 
proper,  Numidia,  Mauritania, 
Libya,  or  Inner  Africa,  Ethio- 
pia, ^c.  Its  bounds  are  N  the 
Mediterranean,  E  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Arabic  gulf,  and 
the  Eastern  ocean«  S  the  Ethi- 
opian sea,  W  the  Atlantic. 

Lida.     A  mountain  of  Caria,  in 
Asia  Minor;  near  the  town  of 
3i 
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Pedatus;  WNW  of  that  Iohti; 
between  it  and  Miletus,  u  175. 

Ligyi.  A  people  of  Italy ;  near 
theTyrrheDians.  Steph.  Byxant. 
calls  them  Ligures. 

Ligyes.  A  sinali  people  of  Asia ; 
probably  W  of  the  Mariandy- 
mans,  Cappadocians,  aad  Paph- 
iagoDianS)  N£  of  the  Matta- 
nians. 

Liodus.  A  town  of  the  Uland  of 
Rhodes,  in  E  part;  S  of  the 
town  of  Rhodes* 

Lipaxus.  A  town  of  Crosssea ; 
on  the  £  bank  of  the  Thermieaa 
g^lf,  W  of  Olynihus,  N  of  Po- 
tid^a,  SE  of  Combrea.  vit.  123« 

LipBydrion.  A  town  of  Attica ; 
above  Pseonia;  near  the  N  of 
mount  Parnes ;  on  the  frontiers 
of  Bceotia.  v.  62. 

Lisie.  A  toim  of  Crossa'a ;  on 
the  E  shore  of  the  Therma^an 
gulf;  between  Combrea  and 
Gigonos.  vii.  123. 

Lisaus.  A  small  river  of  Thrace ; 
it  crosses  Briantica,  flows  from 
N  to  S  by  W,  and  falls  into  the 
jEgcau,  between  Stryma  W  and 
l^esambria  E.  vii.  108, 

Locris.  A  country  of  Greece; 
it  extends  from  S  to  NE  from  the 
Crissjcan  and  Corinthiac  gulfs 
to  the  Malisc  and  Opuniian 
gulfs.  It  comprised  two  tracts 
(separated  from  one  another 
by  Phocis)  and  three  small  na- 
tions, Eptcnemidiau  Locrians^ 
Opuntian  Locrians,  Ozolaj  Lo- 
crians. 

Loeri  Epicnemldii.  A  people  of 
Locrts;  ENE  of  the  Locri  Ozo- 
IflE,  from  whom  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  S  part  of  Phocis. 
Their  territory  was  bounded  N 
by  the  Maliac  gulf  and  mount 
Q^ta,  8  by  the  Locri  Opuntii. 
Their  country  was  opposite  pro- 
montory Cenaeum  of  the  island 


of  EttbcM*     These  Loemaia 

called  Epieaeiiudti,  becatueilr 
inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Cbos 
Strab.  ix. 
Locri  Epizephyrii.  Thit  it  | 
say,  the  LucrLins  iohshioa 
above  promontory  Zepliytkvi 
Brut  da,  on  the  B  ooatt  of  ih 
foot  of  the  boot  in  Italy.  Tka 
town  was  called  Locri;  jit  n 
situate  N  of  promootoiy  Z«fhf 
rium,    now  Capo   Boraas  ii 

Locri  O  pun  til.  A  people  d  U 
cris;  opposite  the  coast  df  £» 
bcea.  So  called  from  Opui  tki 
capital. 

Locri  Ozolae.  A  people  of  U 
cris ;  N  of  the  Corinthno  ^ 
S  of  Doris  and  mount '^l 
of  ^tolia.  W  of  the  Critfi 
gulf.  Ozolse  signifies  ttinbif 
there  was  a  founCain  of  M 
water  in  their  coiintr>',  (iisprtl 
nated  probably  with  bil 
and  volatil  alcaJi,)  whicii 
rise  to  the  epithet,  a 
Strabo. 

Lotophagi.      A  people  of 
who  dwelt  on  the  ahore 
diately  S  and  aboi*e  t 
the     Gindanes.       This 
touched    the   Machly 
sea  side    and  towartL. 
The  E  extremity  of  their 
touched  the  Macie. 

Lycia,  A  country  of  Ana 
E  of  Caria^  W  of  Pa 
it  is  bounded  S  by  the  - 
N  by  a  part  of  Lydia  aod 
gia*  The  Httle  river  X 
divides  it  into  two  parts, 
andW.  j.  173, 

Lycus.     1.   A  rrver  of  Pi 
which  falls  into  a  chasm 
lossae,  reappears  at  the  d 
of  five  stadeSf  and 
its  waters  iota  the 
vu.  30, 


lacrvnn. 
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11,  A  river  which  cornea  ftvm 
the  country  of  the  ThyiwagetBe, 
pastes  through  that  of  the  Ma*- 
oti&ns.  AQci  fidlB  into  the  Palus 
Mirotts,  prohably  between  the 
Chervonesus  Taurica  and  the 
Tanais;  it  i»  W  of  the  Oarus. 

Lydiofi.  A  river  of  Macedonia ; 
it  flows  out  of  a  larjfe  swamp 
bafore  the  town  of  Pella;  re< 
ceiTea  the  Ertgon  below  the 
marsh  from  whence  it  issues, 
and  fat  la  afterwards  into  the 
sea  between  Therma  and  Cha^ 
lestrum.  m.  n*  like  many  other 
itreams,Man  roneri*  ( prouoii  need 
Mavroneri,)  Blnck  Water. 

Lydia,  Lydia,  properly  so  called, 
began  beTow  the  city  of  Sardis, 
and  extended  to  the  sea.  The 
upper  part  was  called  Mneonia. 
Ionia  was  a  portion  of  Lydia. 
The  kings  of  Sardis  extended 
their  conquests  in  Masonia«  and 
gave  to  that  country'  the  name 
of  Lydta.  The  last  kings  con- 
quered likewise  Ionia,  Finally 
Lydia  acknowledged  no  boonda- 
lies  but  the  i^gean  sea  and  the 
river  Halys.     See  i.  '2«. 


Macedni.  A  people  of  Dorian 
origin.  They  inhabited  Phocis 
under  Deucalion,  Histiicotis  un- 
der DoruB*  son  of  Helleu  *,  driven 
from  thence  by  the  Cadmeif 
th«y  passed  into  Pindus.  where 
they  took  the  name  of  Mncedni. 
From  thence  they  went  to  Ory- 
opis,  and  from  Dryopis  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, i.  56.  rU'u  43. 

Macedonia.  It  was  an  hereditary 
kingdom,  situate  between  Greece 
on  the  Sf  Dardania  on  the  N, 
Thrace  on  the  E  and  N.  Its 
limits  have  not  always  been  the 


sante,      tender  the  ftrst  kings 
they  were  very  coufmed :  it  ttid 
not  begin  to  extend  considerably 
till   under    Philip,    who  united 
Thessaly  to  it,  and  afterwards 
a  part  of  Epirua  and  a  part  of 
Thrace ;    hence   Macedonia    is 
often  confounded  with  Thessaly ; 
that  is  to  say,  Thessaly  is  fre* 
quently    comprised    under    the 
name  of  Macedonia.    Previously 
to    that    time    Mciccdonia    was 
confined  to  one  distinct  province^ 
hounded  N  by  Pelagonia,  S  by 
Bottiseis,  Pieria,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly,  W    by   the 
country  of  the  Lynceslie. 
Maca?.   A  people  of  Libya.   They 
dwell  along  shore;  their  neigh- 
bours are,  Et  the  Nasamones,  or 
rather  Psylli,  W  the  Lotophagi, 
the    Garamantes    S,    and    the 
Gindanes  SW,     They  were  to- 
wards the  Greater  Syrtis;  hence 
Ptolemy  calls  them  Syrtitae.  The 
Cinypfl  watered  their  territory, 
iv.  175.  176. 
Machlyes.     A  people  of  Libya; 
S  of  lake  Triionis,  W  of  the 
Lotophagi,   whose    territory    it 
confines  towards  the  lesser  Syr- 
tis.    or    gulf  of   Gabes.     Tbe 
Machlyes   extend   to   the  river 
Triton,  ir.  178. 
Macistus,     A  town  of  El  is  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  in  the  Tri- 
phytia:     N   of  the  Neda,  S  of 
the  Alpheus,  E  of  Arcadia  and 
mount    Lapithas.     Barthelemy 
(Atlas  of  Anacharsis)  places  it 
on   the    Anigron    E    of    Pylos 
Triphyliacus;   D*Anville^on  the 
AcidoOj  S   by    E  nf  Pylos.  iv. 


148. 
Macrobi) 

thiopes. 
Macrooes 


^thiopes.      See    M- 


A  people  situate 
near  the  Enxine  spa;  W  of 
moftni  Thee  bet,  E  of  Trapeiiis, 
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SW  of  ColcbU,  K£  of  the 
Moschl.  iii*  94. 

Maotorium.  A  ti>wn  of  Sicily; 
N  ofGela^viL  153. 

Mojdytus.  A  towD  of  ibe  Thra- 
cian  Chereonesus^  od  th«  H«ilet- 
poot;  SW  of  8cBto»»  m*  n, 
Malta,  vii*  33. 

Mnolae.  The  people  dweUing 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pains 
Mfieotts,  towards  the  N.  it.  23. 

Mieotis.     See  Palus  Moeotii. 

Magdolus.  A  town  situate 
about  the  middle  of  the  £ 
frontier  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  is 
meniioDod  in  Jeremiah,  xWi. 
14.  (Migdol  in  the  English 
veriioo)  and  in  Exod.  xiv,  2, 
(likewise  Migdol,)  in  the  LXX. 
it  is  in  both  passages  called 
Mag^olus.  It  was  not  far 
from  the  sea,  between  which  and 
Magdolus  stood  Pi-habirotli, 
(Exod.  xiv.  2.)  a  Hebrew  word 
which  the  LXX  translate 
txMvKtf,  ft  was  not  near  this 
town  that  Necos  beat  Joeiah 
king  of  Judaea,  but  near  Ma* 
geddo,  (Mogiddo  in  the  English 
version.)  ii*  159* 

Mageddo  or  Megiddo.  A  town 
of  the  tribe  of  Man  asseh  (Judges 
i.  27;  Joshua  xvii.  11.)  near 
the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Ashur, 
E  of  Ceaarea^  (now  Kaisarie,) 
or  Tower  of  Strato.  It  was 
on  the  road  that  Necos  must 
hare  taken  to  enter  Assyria* 
It  was  iu  the  plain  before  this 
town,  a  very  convenient  place 
for  battle,  that  Necos  defeated 
and  killed  king  Josiah :  **  In 
*•  his  days  Pharaoh-nechoh  king 
"  of  Eg)'pt  went  up  against  the 
"king  of  Assyria  to  the  river 
'*  Euphrates;  and  king  Josiah 
*'  went  against  him,  and  he 
**  slew  him  at  Megiddo  when 
**  he  had  seen  him  :^'   2  Kings 


xj(ui.  29,     Hw 
by  the  similarit]^ 
has  confivandMl  Mi 
Magdolus. 

^^agi.      They    w«re  a 
Media  ;    which  may 
immediately  N  of  lhi» 
N    of    the  mottotaiaf 
and  W  of  Elymais. 
who   took 

uoder  Cambyses,  _ 
It  is  not  certain  that 
ia  Peraia.  a  t?Ibe 
originally  of  the  count 
had  perhaps  come  from] 
but  it  is  uoquesiioaabte,  i 
what  Herodotoa  says,  (I  h 
that  ihey  must  have  bm 
distioct  people  in  Media. 

Magnesia.  1 .  A  towo  of  i 
Minor ;  situate  oo  the  .V  b 
of  the  MaeaiKler;  nearly  ii 
Hve  B.  miles  from  the  nt,! 
Priene»  fifteen  R.  miles  :i^ 
of  Ephesua,  NW  of 
SWof  Trallea.  iii.  122] 
It  was  a  eoloay  of  Um 
of  Theasaly  jotaed 
Cietans.  Thia 
called  Ma^^neua  ad  M 
to  distiogruish  it  frota 
ad  Sip^ium  ;  the  lalt 
of  Lydia,  at  tha  foot 
Sipylua,  NW  of  Si 
Phocsea.  svt.  it,  of 
the  Maeanfler  G] 
Turkish  ibr  Ft 
ofMagDesia  near 
nissa. 

2.  A    country 
E  of  Thessaliotia 
W  of  the  Thami 
of    the     Pelaa^o 
Pelasgiotis,    of    which 
anciently  a  part,  vii,  i: 

3.  A  pramoittory  of ! 
SEofMoUhosa.  Wofi 
of  Sciathus,  on   the 
gulf.     m.    a.    md^i^s 


Maralhon. 
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rMfy/«v,  Cape  St.  George,  ajul 
likewise  BerlicL  vii.  193. 

Maguetes.  I.  of  Alia;  Um  is- 
hnbitants  of  Magnesia  oo  the 
Mienuder,  B.iid  of  Magne«ia  near 
Sipylus  in  Asia  Minor,  iit.  90. 

2.  Of  Europe :  the  inhabitants 
of  Magnesia  n^ar  mount  Palion 
andtbeTbcrawKauguif.Tii.  132. 

MaleGc.  A  promontory  of  Laco- 
nia.  The  nio«t  S  part  of  the 
Peloponnesus  shoots  out  into  two 
promontories,  one  W  the  other 
E.  Promontory  Tfi»aanis  ts 
W,  tbat  of  Males  E.  Oppoaite 
the  latter  lies  the  island  of 
Cylhera.  It  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  doable  tliis  promoa- 
tory  on  account  of  the  cootrary 
winds.  The  merchants  from 
Alia  and  Italy  preferred  there- 
fcrt  going  to  Corinth,  m.  n. 
Cape  Malea,  among  the  Italian 
Bailors  Capo  di  Saiit'  Angelo. 
iv*  179.  Storms  arc  ftequent 
noM-'a-days  off  this  cape,  so 
much  so  that  ships  bound  for 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black 
Sea  generally  steer  for  Candia, 
(Crete)  from  the  N  coast  of 
which  they  alter  their  course 
to  go  np  the  Archipelago*  or,  as 
the  British  sailors  quaintly 
term  it«  lo  make  tbe  Arches. 

Malena.  A  small  place  in  Atar- 
neus;  where  HistiieuB,  tyrant 
of  Miletus,  was  made  prisoner. 
Ti.  29. 

Maliacixs  Sinus.  A  gulf  of  the 
iEgaean  sea,  «p|koaite  the  N 
ejttremity  of  the  island  of  Eu* 
boea.  It  was  likewise  called 
.Sinus  Lamiacus*  from  Lamia  a 
town  inland  N  of  the  gulf. 
m,  n,  Golfo  di  Zeiton.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  neighliouring 
plain  of  Malts. 
Maliaca  Terra,  «  MiAif  yn.  The 
inhabitants    were    called   Ma- 


M4>Jm'  They  extended 
N  to  Phthioiis,  and  W  to  the 
^nianee.  They  were  subdivided 
into  three  small  tribes*  the 
Paralii,  tbe  Hierii,  and  the 
Trachinii. 

Man  tinea.  A  town  of  Arcadia  in 
Uie  Peloponnesus ;  EofOIympia, 
W  of  Argos,  S  of  Orchomenus, 
NE  of  Megalopolis,  iv.  iCiL 

Marshes^  Fens,  in  Egypt ;  Pa- 
ludes  jEgyptL  ii.  92.  See 
Elearchia. 

Maraphii.  A  people  of  Penia, 
probably  NE  of  tbe  Pasargadas. 
L  125, 

Marathon.  A  town  of  Attica, 
about  ten  miles  NE  of  Athens, 
the  same  distance  NW  of 
Carystus,  a  town  of  Euboea,  in 
the  N  Ticinity  of  Brauroo,  sixty 
stades  S  by  W  of  Rham- 
nus,  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  place  was  famous 
by  the  exploit  of  Theseus,  who 
caught  here  tlie  bull  which  had 
committed  ravages  in  the  Te- 
Irapolis  of  Attica,  and  which  he 
sacrificed  at  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  It  became  still  more 
celebrated  by  the  signal  rtdory 
over  the  Persians,  won  by  the 
Athenians,  in  the  third  year  of 
LXXIL  Olymp.  The  plain  of 
Marathon,  where  this  battle  was 
fought,  still  bears  tbe  same 
name,  and  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circuit.  The  tombs  of 
the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the 
battle  were  seen  on  the  plain, 
together  with  columns  on  which 
were  written  their  names,  and 
those  of  their  tribes.  The  an- 
cienu  speak  also  of  a  lake  and 
little  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  town  of  Marathon  stiU 
preserves  its  ancient  appella- 
tion ;  it  consists  of  al>out  fifteeo 
or  twenty  Zcufjaria  or  farms. 
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and  oot  more  than  two  hun< 
dred  ialiabitants,  principally 
Albanians^  with  a  few  Turkish 
overseers.  Some  burrows  are 
still  seen  on  the  plain ;   and  the 

^  lake  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
can  be  traced  in  a  swamp  near 
the  shore. 

Mardi.  There  were  three  nations 
of  Asia  known  by  ibis  name. 

1.  A  people  of  Asia,  not  origi- 
Daily  PerBia.n.  They  dwelt 
towards  the  N  frontiers  of 
Media,  or  rather  of  the  Matiani 
who  made  part  of  Media,  S  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  E  of  the 
S aspires,  W  of  H\  rcania.  He- 
rodotus places  them  in  the 
nineteenth  satrapy,  iii.  94. 

2,  Herodotus  merely  informs 
us  that  these  people  are  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Persians  and 
nomads.  They  were  probably 
thus  situated:  NE  of  Susiana* 
E  of  the  Utii,  E  by  S  of  the 
Dai,  N  of  the  Persic  gulf,  W  of 
Persia  properly  so  called,  W  by 
N  of  the  Dropici,  SE  of  Cossoea. 
i.  125. 

3*    A   people   not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  ;  S  of  Bactriana, 
N  of  mount  Paropamisus. 
Marea,     A   town  of  E^ypt   to- 
wards  iJie  W    frontier  on    the 
Mediterranean,    situate    E     of 
the   g^ulf  Piinthinetes;    out   of 
the  Delta;   towards  Libya*  and 
on  the  Lake  Mareotls.     It  was 
the   capital   of  a  nome  of  the 
same  name.  ii.    18,  30.  m.  n, 
Manout.      See    the    following 
article* 
Mareotis.     A    lake    near   Alex- 
andria, separated  from   the  sea 
by     a     strip     of    land     which 
Ptolemy  calls  rtttuM.     1 1  extends 
from  Nto  SW.     Major  Rennell 
places   it    ESE  of  Alexandria  j 
because,  says   he^  going   from 


Scbedia  to  Memphis  it 

the  ri^ht  band   as  St 

serves ;    but  supposingj 

to  stretch  SW  as  in  D 

map,  it   wouid    certainly  be  m 

the  ri^bt   hand    as  well  ^u^ 

from      Schedia      to     Mo^ 

This    lake    was    jooied  l»  dii 

Nile  by  canals^  so  that  teflU 

at    the   iocrease    of  the  linr; 

those    canals    baring  ttlles  k, 

the   waters    of    the  Uke  han 

e\'aporaledy  and   the  r9M_ 

it    oQce     occupied    (I 

miles    long     aod    one 

and  fifty  in  circumlereaofry 

become  a  plain,  near  Ale  -  -_ , 

distinguished  by  a  little  greei 

and  a  few  palm  trees.     M.)lMt 

places  Marea  an  the  E  hoa^ 

of  Egypt,  but  as  may 

posed  be  gives  no  aa< 

this    most   extraordin: 

tion,  ii.  J  8,  30. 

Mares.       A    small  Asiatic 

probably  one  of  the  small  uibfi 

at  the  foot  of  Caucasus  betwt* 

Colchis  and  the  country  »f  tbf 

Alarodii.  vii,  79. 

Mariandyni.       A   nation  situVi 

between  tbe   Asiatic  Tbndatt 

or  Bithynians,  and  the  Pa 

gonians;   E  of  the  former; 

of  the  latter  ;    S  of  the  Ei 

sea;  N  of  that  part  of  Pi 

since  called  Galatia.  iii.  90. 

72, 

Maris.     A    rirer  of  Scythia; 

rises  E  in   the  countr>^  of 

Agathyrsi,  and  falls  into  tbej 

ler  or  Danube,  m.n.  8up| 

Larcher  to  be  theTemeah,w1 

falls    into    the     Danube 

miles  below  Belgrade ;  by  other 

Ifeographers   it    is  supposed 

be   the    Marosch     or    Merij 

which    rises    in    Transylrai 

(which     makes     part     of 

country  of  the  Agalhyrai,)  fi< 


lake  htn 

m 

MJlia 

>  E  hoB^ 

iatic  tiSQ 
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to  the  W,  eatef^  Hungary,  aod 
M\b  into  the  Tibiscust  or 
Tiesse  Dear  Segedin.  Herodo- 
tus may  perhaps  hare  mistaken 
the  course  of  the  river,  iv.  49. 

Maxonea.  A  town  of  Ciconia 
in  Thrace ;  near  the  lake  Is- 
maris ;  W  of  that  lake  and  the 
rirer  Lissus;  E  of  Dicaea.  It 
was  famous  for  ita  wine,  and 
particularly  under  the  protection 
of  Bacchus,  m.  n.  Marogna,  an 
arcbiepiscopal  see.  rii.  109, 

Marsyas.  A  river  of  I'hrygia, 
it  rises  near  the  head  of  the 
Mteander  and  falls  into  that 
river  after  crosaiug  the  territory 
of  Idrias.     See  Catarractes. 

Ma«pii.  A  tribe  of  Persia 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus 
and  Steph.  Byzant.  who  evi- 
dently copies  the  Historian, 
They  were  probably  E  of  the 
Maraphii,  and  N  of  the  Ger- 
manii.  i.  125. 

Maisagette.  They  were  situate 
on  a  spacious  plain  E  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  Their  situation 
involves  the  question  of  the 
Araxea.  i.  204. 

Matiani.  I.  A  people  of  Asia; 
they  touch  Armenia  on  the 
NVV,  and  Media  on  the  S.  iv. 
94.  V,  49. 

2,  A  small  people  E  o(  Phry- 
gia,  which  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  Halys,  after  crossing 
Cilicia :  I  mean  that  branch  of 
the  Halys  which  rises  in  moont 
Paryadres.  i.  72. 

Maxyes.  A  people  of  Libya,  si- 
tuate NW  of  the  Ausenses^ 
and  of  lake  Triton  is.  They 
cannot  have  been  very  far  from 
the  N  part  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
or  gulf  of  Gabes.  They  were 
probably  pretty  near  the  place 
where  Shaw  places  the  castl« 
of  Maha-reis.  av.  191. 


Mieander.  A  river  of  Asia  Mi* 
nor;  it  rises  at  Celsn^,  a  town 
of  Phrygia.  Livy,  xxxvitL  13. 
states  that  it  issues  from  the 
high  fort  o{  Celeenee,  that  after 
crossing  through  the  middle  of 
that  town  it  flows  into  Carta, 
then  into  Ionia,  and  loses  itself 
in  a  gulf  between  Miletus  S, 
and  Priene  N  ;  watering  a  good 
many  towns,  and  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Marsyas,  Eudon, 
Lycus,  Leiha^us,  ^c.  This 
river,  says  Pausanias,  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the 
Phrygians,  and  that  of  the 
Carians,  where  the  lands  are 
good  and  well  cultivated,  has 
in  a  very  short  time  converted 
into  terra  firma  the  sea  that 
lay  between  Priene  and  Miletus. 
This  stream  was  celebrated  for 
its  windings,  m.  n.  Meinder, 
among  the  inhabitants  [  Medre, 
or  Kotiz,  among  the  Turks. 

Mecyberna.  A  Greek  town  in 
the  peninsula  of  the  Toronad, 
or  Sithonia.  This  peninsula  is 
between  the  Singitic  gulf  and 
the  Toroncean  gulf,  called  like- 
wise the  Mecyberna*an  gulf, 
now  the  gulf  of  Hagios Mamas, 
Ki?^^H*Ayitif  Mmf»m»  Mecyberna 
is  twenty  stades  ESE  of  Olyn- 
thus,  of  which  it  was  the  port 
or  haven*  vii,  12'2» 

Media.  A  country  of  Asia,  It 
is  a  flat  country,  saving  that 
part  which  extends  towards  the 
N,  from  Agbatana  towards  the 
Saspires  and  the  Euxine  sea, 
which  is  lofty,  mountainous,  and 
covered  with  wood,  *' Media 
ab  occasu  transversa  oblique 
Parthiae  occurrens  .  . .  habet  ab 
ortu  Caspioft  et  Parthos,  a  me- 
ridie  Sittacenem  et  Susianeo  et 
Persida^  ab  occasu  Adiabenen, 
k  septentriooeArmeEuam/*  Plin, 
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Hist.  Nat.  vK  26.  This  territory 
extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  the  lake  of  Vau.  m.  ».  Irak- 
Aiamt  and  part  af  Adherbigian. 
Megara.  1.  A  town  of  Me- 
garis  in  Greece;  situate  near 
the  Saronic  gulf;  nearly  at 
equal  distances  E  of  Conath» 
and  NW  of  Athens:  between 
the  Peloponnesus,  Attica^  and 
Bo^otia.  It  was  built  on  two 
rocks  stretching  SSE,  and  W 
NW,  about  three  miles  from  the 
flhore  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  fts 
ancient  boundaries,  which  com- 
prised those  two  rocks^  and 
a  part  of  the  plain  S^  may  still 
be  traced ;  there  is  a  town  con- 
fiistiiig  of  a  few  miserable  huts 
oo  one  of  the  rocks,  m.  n, 
Megara.  i*  59.  ix.  H,  21,  Scc^ 

2.  A  town  of  Sicily  founded 
seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  years  B.  C«  by  some  in- 
habitants of  Megara  in  Greece; 
destroyed  by  Gelo,  king  of 
Syracuse,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  B.  C.  It 
was  on  the  sea  shore  N  of 
Syracuse,  and  in  its  vicinity. 
It  bore  the  name  of  Hybla 
previous  to  its  foundation  by 
the  Megarians.  Hi,  t<.  Penisola 
delli  Manghisi,  according  to 
D*Anville,  vii.  136. 
Megaris,  i  Mtyn^h  ;^(tt.  A  small 
country  bounded  S  by  the  Sa- 
ronic gulf,  and  Argolis,  N  by 
Boeotia,  SE  by  Eleusis  and 
Attica,  W  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth »  the  Corinthiac  gulf, 
and  the  .\lcyonian  sea.  It  was 
anciently  a  part  of  Attica^  but 
the  Peloponnesians,  or  Dorians, 
coming  to  attack  Codrus,  took 
possession  of  it;  from  which  Me- 
garis became  a  distinct  state. 
It  was  separated  from  Attica 
by  two  mountains,  still  catlijd 


of   ti^ 
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Kf^4ir«y  or  Horoa. 
its  ciapitaL 

Melampygus.      A 
mountalD      Aoropaea, 
frontiers    of  M&Ua 
Oo  the  left  going  out 
tawards  theTbermopylsFJi 

Melanchlsezii.       A   Greek 
signifying   BLadL  Masilti 
taiiily  not  the  rttd  taasmt  i 
aation*     They  direli  NE 
Androph&gi^    N    of 
ScythiaiiiS.       Beyond 
lancblseat    nothing 
but  marsbee  and 
cording  to  3fajor 
occupied    the   Rnnian 
ments  of  Norogorod, 
hitow,    and    Kursk. 
"  lane  found  in  the 
"of   Kawnck,   (a 
"  Indian    Canc^smt,] 
^*  who  are  named  b 
"  rian  Sberefeddetit 
"  or  black  clothed. 
'*  beyond     the    Ja3 
**  black  enaigna** 

Melas.      A    gulf   of 
closes    part    of    the 
CheraonesuB,  and  at] 
wards  the  town  of 
It.    galf    of     Ml 
name  was  Mix««  tU\wH^ 
D'Anville  designates  it  a 
ously,  Sinua  Melanon. 

Melaa.   1 .  A  amall  rirer  «C 
saly,  S  of  the  Dyras, 
Asopua;   it    falls  into 
liac  gulf  on  the  E, 
the  two  rivers  just 
The    Melaa    is    tweol 
from  the   Dyras:    \A\ 
22.  calls    it    with 
Amniculus :    it  passed 
raclea;  oldTrachis, 
the  name  of  Trachii 
quarter,   was    five 
this  river,  and  abooc 
Heraclea.  vti.  198. 
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Me1ib«va.      A    town    situate    on 
ihe  \V  shore  of  the  Therm^&n 
iir»  and   on   the   E   coast  of 
[ag&Mia,  at  the  S  extremity  of 

vii.  188. 
lo«.  Ad  island  of  the  ^gean 
s«a,  N  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
SW  oC  thoae  of  Cimolus  and 
SiphnQa,  W  of  the  islands 
Pholegandnit  and  Thera,  E  of 
promontory  Mateae.  Its  inha* 
biiants  were  called  Melii.  nt. 
H,  Milo.  This  island  is  almost 
circular,  being  sixty  miles 
round,  and  well  cultivated,  viii. 
AG,  48. 

Memnoniar  regia  Pers.  It  was 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
aia»  at  Susa,  and  the  citadel. 
ft  was  also  called  Memnonium. 
See  Susa.  v.  53,  54. 

Memphis.  A  celebrated  lown  of 
Egypt,  situate  three  schceni 
above  the  Delta,  on  the  left  or 
W  bank  of  the  Nile.  Us  ruins 
are  seen  at  a  place  called  Menf. 
There  was  a  mountain  near 
Memphis  W  running  from  N 
to  S  :  thai  mountain  was  of 
atone,  surrounded  and  covered 
with  sand:  the  pyramids  were 
on  that  mountain.  E  of  Mem- 
phia,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nile,  were  the  quarries  from 
which  the  stones  were  brought 
that  served  to  erect  the  pyra* 
mids:  the  mountain  in  which 
those  quarries  are  is  on  the  side 
of  Arabia,  and  runs  likewise 
from  N  to  S.  ii.  9d* 

Menda.  A  town  of  the  penin> 
aula  of  Pallena,  near  8ana«  in 
the  part  where  the  peninsula 
widens,  and  between  Sana  and 
-Scion a.  It  was  a  colony  of 
Eretrians,  and  its  territory  was 
famous  for  its  wines,  vii.  123. 

Mendes.     A  town  of  Egypt,  on 
ihe  Meodesian  canal,  not  far 
VOL.  n. 


from  the  sea,  and  on  a  rugged 
site.  This  gave  its  name  to  a 
nome  of  Egypt,  and  to  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  now 
called  Dil>e,  and  by  the  Franks 
Pescbtera.  m*  n.  Ashmun- 
Tanah. 

Menetaius  portus.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Gitigammte  in  Libya, 
pretty  near  the  island  of  Pla- 
te*, between  promontory  Dre- 
panum  W,  now  cape  Derma, 
and  Calabathnus  magnus  E; 
at  the  E  extremity  of  the  Gili- 
gamma?.  It  took  its  name  from 
Menelaas,  who  landed  there 
after  he  had  quitted  Egypt*  ir. 
169. 

Msponia.  This  name  was  for* 
merly  given  to  that  part  of 
Lydia,  which  is  E  towards 
mount  TmoluB,  and  where  the 
Pactolus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  had 
its  source,  i,  7.  vii.  74. 

Meroe.  The  capital  of  iEthio- 
pta,  in  an  island  formed  by  the 
Nile,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  the 
Astespus,  or  Abawi,  and  the 
Astaboras,  or  Tacaxie,  forty 
journeys  from  the  island  of  Ta- 
chompso.  The  island  in  which 
Meroc  stood  is,  according  to 
Strabo,  three  thousand  stadcs 
long,  and  one  thouiand  broad, 
that  is  to  say,  three  hundred 
and  seventy^five  miles  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five; 
Bruce  (Travels  to  discover  the 
Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  iv.  p. 
542.)  having  found  the  island 
of  Atbara  in  Ethiopia,  which  is 
inclosed  by  the  Nile,  and  the  As- 
taboras, to  be  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  miles  long  by  one 
hundreil  and  forty -five  broad, 
concludes  with  good  reason, 
that  Meror  stood  somewhere 
in  Atbara. 

Meiambria.  1 .  A  town  of  Thrace 
3k 
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on  the  Euxine  sea,  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  mount  Hfemua,  N  of 
Apollonia^  betT^'een  Anchialef 
tLod  the  extremity  of  Haemus. 
ri,  33.  m.  n.  Misevria. 

2.  The  last  of  the  Samothra- 
cian  towns  to  the  W  in  the 
continent  of  Thrace,  nearly  op- 
posite the  islaod  of  Samothrace ; 
the  Lissus  falls  into  the  tea 
between  this  town  and  Stryma, 
which  belongs  to  the  Thasiani. 
Mesambria  was  towards  the  E 
bank  of  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  NW  of  Tyrodiza,  SE  of 
Stryme.  vii.  108.  w,  n,  Mi- 
sevria. 

Messapia.  Was  a  part  of  lapy- 
gia ;  it  is  a  sort  of  peninsula, 
jutting  into  the  Ionian  sea;  its 
isthmus  is  between  Breote- 
sium,  or  Brundusium^  and  Ta- 
rentum.  The  Latins  caJl  it 
generally  Calabria.  The  coun- 
try of  the  Salentines  occupie<l  a 
part  of  it,  being  the  S  or  inner 
portion  of  the  heel;  hence 
Messapia  is  likewise  called 
Salentina*  See  lapygia*  Hero- 
dotus mentions  the  Messapii 
lapyges,  vii.  170. 
iMessana,  A  town  of  Sicily, 
near  promontory  Pelorus*  (now 
cape  Faro;)  it  is  separated 
from  Rhegium^  at  the  toe  of  the 
boot  of  Itaiy,  only  bv  a  narrow 
strait.  It  is  W  by  S'  of  Rhe- 
gium^  N  of  Syracuse,  It  an- 
ciently bore  the  name  of 
Zancla.  wi.  «.  Messina,  vii.  164. 
Measenia.  A  considerable  coun- 
try of  Peloponnesus,  separated 
from  V.aconia  by  the  Nedo, 
from  Triphylia  by  the  Neda, 
bounded  W  and  S  by  tlie  sea, 
and  the  Messeniac  ^ulf.  Its 
inhabitants  were  called  Mes- 
senii.  ix.  35. 
Metapontus.    A  town  of  Luca- 


Dta,  situate  od 
Tarentonip  between 
which  is  to  its  N£, 
town  of  Stris,  or  port  of 
clea,  which  is  to  the  ^ 
nearly  equidistant  fr 
two  places:  one 
forty  stadea  N  of 
near  the  mouth  of 
entum  (ooir  Baniento] 
spot  where  now  »t 
Mare*  Pythagoras  it 
have  been  killed  here  i&i 
tion  against  him  and 
ciplesy  but  that  is  not  ^ 
ble.  The  inhabitanl 
called  Metapontini; 
Italiots  ;   see  the 

Methymna.        A     tofwn  

island  of  l^abos,  on  a  4 
the   extremity   of  whtoh_ 
the  Elaitic  and  Atrai  " 
gulfs.      It    IS    i>n    the 
NW    of   Mytitene; 
longed   to    this    town, 
serves  its  ancient  nai 
the  see   of  an    Ardil 
151. 

Milesia.  T*hi»  was  the 
the  territory  of  Milei 
dwelt  the  Branchida?.  , 
the  temple  and  oracU 
dymr.  This  temple 
serrated  to  Apollo  an( 
as  those  Deities  w< 
the  place  Adhere  they 
oracles  waa  called "  ITM 
from  the  Greek  word  hi 
in  the  sequel  it  took  tiitf  i 
of  BranchidfB,  vi.  19,  Sec, 

Miletus.    A  town  of  loaix:  1 
places  it    ten    stades  Sj 
mouth  of  the  M«eander. 
the  first   town   of  loni 
from  S   to    N,      It 
very  many  colonieai.  m. 
or  Palatia,  aecordtog  to] 
ler.    Travels    in     Asia 
p,  146.  He  found  on 
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near  the  river  an  inscription  in 
rough  characters,  where  the 
wkma  of  Miletus  is  repeated 
ttiree  times. 

Milyas.  A  country  of  Asia  Minor 
in  Lycia.  The  whole  of  Lycia 
WAS  anciently  called  Solynia;  it 
afterwards  took  that  of  Milyas. 
Lycus  SOD  of  Pandioo,  driven 
away  by  his  brother  ^^gasus, 
lojDded  in  Milyas.  which  took 
from  him  the  name  of  Lycia.  The 
name  of  Milyas  was  however 
preserved  to  a  quarter  of  Lycia, 
joining  to  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Caria,  E  of  the  latter,  W 
of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  N 
of  Lycia  properly  so  called. 
The  entrance  to  Milyas  on  the 
E  is  by  the  Solynii  mountains. 
The  Lycus  rises  there.  See 
Lycia,  Solytni,  TerniilsB.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Milyie. 
I  175.  ill.  90.  vii  70, 

Minoa.  A  colony  of  SeUnus. 
One  of  the  moat  ancient  towns 
of  Sicily  *,  it  was  situate  in  the 
territory  of  Agrigentum;  to- 
wards the  E  mouth  of  the  river 
Halycus;  on  the  spot  now 
called  Capo  Bianco.  Its  original 
name  was  Macara.  In  the 
coiiirsu  of  time  Minos,  king  of 
Crete,  being  in  search  of 
Deedalus  who  had  fled  into 
Sicily,  took  possession  of  it  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Minoa, 
MtabliabiDg  thero  tho  laws 
of  Crete*  Hercules  afterwards 
having  gained  a  victory  over 
Eryx,   took    possession    of    it. 

'^DCethen  the  Selinusii  founded 
k,  J.  e.  sent  a  colony  thither. 
Minoa  afterwanls  changed  its 
name,  and  took  that  of  Heraclea, 
when  Dorieus  and  Eurylcon, 
descenitants  of  Hercules,  be- 
came masters  of  it.  v.  4f>« 

Mtiiy«e<       1*    Mttimt    *Ofx*f^****' 


The  inhabitants  of  Orchomenut, 
and  its  territory  in  Bceotia. 
See  Orchomenus.  u  I4(.i 

2.  The  descendants  of  the 
Argonauts,  They  inhabited 
first  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
where  they  were  born ;  but 
having  been  driven  from  thence 
by  the  Pelasgi,  they  came  to 
Laconia;  and  some  of  them 
went  afterwards  to  found  the 
island  of  Callista,  with  Theras 
and  some  of  the  Laconians.  iv. 
145.  148. 

Mosridis  Lacus.  Is  composed  of 
a  canal,  and  the  lake  properly 
so  called.  It  is  3600  stades 
in  circumference,  that  is  to  say, 
a  little  more  than  seventy-one 
leagues, 

1.  It  runs  from  S  to  N  ; 
this  part  is  that  excavated  by 
man*  and  the  canal.  It  is  now 
called  Bahr-Juscf. 

^.  It  stretches  inland,  along 
the  mountain  above  Memphis. 
It  is  the  lake  properly  so  called  ; 
its  present  name  u  the  Lake  of 
Kern. 

3.  The  canal  of  Bahr-Jiiseph 
begins  near  Hermopolis,  or 
Ashmuoein,  runs  al»out  four 
leagues  towards  the  W,  and 
then  bending  continues  its  course 
from  S  to  N.  as  far  as  Fouim, 
ii.  149.  m.  n.  Birket-el-Karoun, 

Molopis,  A  river  of  Boeotia  near 
Platira;  on. the  banks  of  which 
was  aterople  of  Ceres  Eleusinian. 
IX.  56. 

Molossia.  A  country  of  Epirus; 
bounded  S  by  the  gulf  of  Am- 
pracia ;  N  by  Hellopia ;  E  by 
the  Perrhiebi  and  Aperantra ; 
W  by  the  Cassoptei,  and  the 
Ionian  sea.  The  inhnbitaou 
are  called  Molossi.  vi,  1'27. 

Momemphis.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
out    of    the    DelU    on   the    W 
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towards  the  sen;  aHbartfltstaoce 
from  lake  Marea. 

Mopbu     See  Crophi. 

Moschi.  A  people  of  Aaia^  N 
uf  Armenia r  and  the  source  of 
the  Euphrates;  S  of  Colchu; 
SW  of  the  Macrones ;  E  of  the 
frontiers  of  Cappadocia;  and 
VV  of  the  Saspirea  tii.  S^.  vii. 
78.  The  country  inhabited  by 
tlie  Moschi  is  called  Moachica; 
it  was  divided  into  three  parts ; 
one  tlie  N  was  inhabited  by 
Colchians;  another  the  £  by 
Iberians;  the  third  S  by  At- 
meoians.  Strab.  xi.  Mount 
Mofehims  is  a  name  given  to 
the  part  of  mount  Taurus  to- 
wards the  Euxioe  sea. 

MosynoBcf.  A  people  situate 
near  the  Euxine  sea;  S  of 
Cerasus  (from  which  LucuUus 
first  imported  the  ciierry  tree) ; 
N  of  the  Chalybes,  iii.  94.  vii, 
78»  See  likewise  Xenoph. 
Auab«  V.  4.  ^.  16,  dec. 

MuTjychia.  A  port  of  Athens, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  caUeii 
the  llissus.  There  was  at  (his 
port  a  town  of  the  same  name ; 
the  long  S  wall  extended  from 
Athena  to  Phaterua  near  Mu- 
nychia.  It  is  now  oveigrown 
with  weeds,  too  shallow  even 
for  the  lightest  vessel,  and  the 
r€>surt  only  of  storks. 

Mycale.  A  mountain  of  Carta, 
with  a  promontory  opposite  the 
island  of  8amos;  l>etween  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander  S  and 
that  of  the  Caystros  N  ;  S  of 
Pauioniuro;  N  of  Priene  and 
Myus.  It  is  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain on  that  coast,  and  well 
stocked  with  game.  ix.  97, 
Arc. 

Myccni-e.  A  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  situate  N  by 
E  of  Argos,  N  of  Cleonc^  E(of 


It 


Orcbooiesiu^,  W  by 
on  a  small   river 
the  Inachus,  mboot 
&om   Argoe :     for 
■tade^  from  Argtm  to 
raeum  or  temple  of  J| 
ten  ata«ies  frocn  tbnt 
My  ceo  as*      This 
tirely  destroyed 
the  Cleoiueansy 
abort    time  alter 
Sa.Ianiis«      lo  Si 
the  least  v«at%e  of 
seen.  ix.  27.      The 
were  calJed  Myoenssi 
expression   is    as    st 
could      be,   m^mt 

(Strab.  edit.  Falconer,  I 
vol.  i.  p.  640.  line  IS) 
mense  rutas  of  CjrdopicBu 
are,  however,  now  teen  m 
probable  site  of  MyccfHie^ai 
ride  from  Ar^os;  tb^  m 
markabte  id  many  respecti 
more  particularly  for  thai 
representatloii  of  ti 
lions  in  baaao  reJj 
over  one  of  the 
ancient  specimen  of 
ID  existence,  nt.  a. 
pronounced  Crivata. 

Myci.     Tbej  were  an  ii 
able   nation,   sub^i 
King   of    Persia. 
probably   aomewhete 
Utii,     See  UtiL  iii.  9 

Myconits.     One  of  tbe 
near  Delos»  S£  of  Tei 
W  of  Naiios.     3i 
the  inhabitaiila 
baldness ; 
obseivatiooa    ol 
has    beea 
travellers;  tliaii 
island  are  in  fact 
at  tho  age   of  ti 
and  twenty «  m,  i 
118, 


gr^tea. 
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Myecphoris.  A  town  of  Egypt, 
ia  an  island  situate  opposite 
Bubastis ;  it  gave  its  Dame  to  a 
nofiie  or  government,  ii.  166. 

My^onia.  AproviDceofThraoe, 
EN£  of  Bottifets,  from  whicli  it 
is  aoparnled  by  the  Axius,  W 
of  Crestonia  and  Disaltiat  N  of 
Pelagonia.  The  Macedonians 
haTing  taken  it  fr<im  tlie  Thra- 
cians,  made  of  it  <me  of  their 
provinces,  vii.  123,  127, 

Mylasa.  A  town  of  Caria,  in 
Alia  Minor,  situate  in  a  rich 
coiiniry,  £  of  the  town  «f 
Myndos,  W  of  TolmMiis,  8  of 
Stratoniee,  N  of  Physcus.  My- 
Issa  had  a  port,  eighty  itades 
Iron  the  tow««  wbm  was  seen 
a  temple  of  Cariui  «>ov«.  It 
■till  bears  its  ancient  name ; 
but  from  its  marble  quarries  is 
aometimes  called  Marmara,  i. 
J71.V.  37,  121, 

Myndus*  A  town  of  Carta,  id 
Asia  Minor;  situate  in  an 
isthmus  N  bj  W  of  Halicar- 
nassus.  m.  n.  Mentese,  pro- 
M>uaced  Mendese,  for  the  Mo- 
4am  Gtetks  always  prooouoee 
*  after  »,  as  we  do  the  J.  v. 

Myrcious.  A  town  of  Thrace  in 
the  country  of  the  Edonians; 
built  by  Histisus  c^  Miletus, 
<m  the  Strymon;  a  little  dis- 
UMoe  N  of  the  town  of  the 
Nine  Waya,  i.  e.  AmphlpoUa*  t. 
23,  124.  It  was  likewise  the 
name  of  a  qaarter  in  Thraoe, 
en  the  E  bank  of  the  StryoMm, 
towards  its  mouth,  w.  11. 

Myriandricus  sinus.  It  belongs 
to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
shoots  a  good  way  inland.  It 
is  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Myriandrus,  on  the  S  and  E 
shofe.  It  ie  Ukawise  called 
Sinus  Issicus,  from  the  town^ 


issns,  on    its   N  shore,   m.  it. 
Gulf  of  Aiasse.  w.  38. 

Myrina*  1.  A  town  of  .^lis, 
in  Asia  Minor;  situate  forty 
stades  NW  of  Cyma,  on  the 
gulf  of  Cyma,  with  a  port. 
It  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rirer  Fythicus,  which  comcv 
from  Lydia,  and  falls  into  the 
gulf  of  Cyma.  m.  ia.  Marani 
and  TsandarlL  i.  149. 

2«  A  town  of  Lemnos,  situate 
at  the  NW  extremity  of  the 
island,  fa.  n.  Mandra  or  Falaio- 
Castro,  The  inbabitaots  w«re 
called  Myrinaai.  ri.  140. 

Myrmex.  A  rock  or  shoal  be- 
tween tbe  island  of  Seialhas 
and  Magnesia,  vii  183* 

Mysia.  A  country  or  prorinoe 
in  Asia  Minor,  N  oi  .Eolis,  and 
Mvwnia;  and  for  the  most 
part  N  likewise  of  tbe 
Caicms,  E  of  tbe  Troad,  W  of 
Bithyoia.  The  inhabitants  are 
called  Mysi.  vii.  20^  Sic, 

Mytilene.  A  town  of  the  island 
of  Lesbos;  situate  on  the  E  ooaat. 
It  has  two  ports,  one  S  and  the 
other  N ;  this  latter  is  the  largest 
and  deepest;  before  each  of  those 
ports  is  a  small  island,  making 
part  of  the  town.  This  town 
was  very  magnificent;  it  was 
traversed  by  canals  of  sea  water 
called  Euripi,  with  beautiful 
bridges  of  polished  marble. 
Seventy  stades  N  of  Mytilene 
Wis  cape  Maleee.  Letters  were 
much  cultivated  in  this  towtt^ 
which  produced  AIcmbus.  Sap- 
pho, Pittacus,  .^chines,  dec. 
m,  7t.  Caatro  andMetelin;  the 
latter  is  likewise  given  to  the 
whole  island.  The  ancients  (or 
rather  perhaps  the  scribes) 
vary  in  the  spelling  of  thia 
name,  some  writing  Mytileae» 
others  Mttylette;  it  is  spelt  in 
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ihe  latter  manner  in  iu  178.  v. 
94 ;  in  the  former  manner  in 
i.  160;  the  v  and  *  are  pro- 
nounced alike  in  modern  Greek, 
hence  probably  the  confusion ; 
be  that  an  it  may,  MytUene  and 
Ltbifa  are,  of  all  words,  those 
in  which  printers  (who,  to  the 
great  udvancement  of  literature, 
have  iKken  the  place  of  the 
ancient  scribes)  are  more  prone 
to  migtakes.  M.  Mint,  seeing 
in  the  Index  to  Schueig- 
hieuser's  Herodotus,  Mitylene, 
iEolcnsium  civitas,  has  put  in 
his  own  Index,  **  Mitylene, 
**  vitle,  d^'Eolie,  dans  TAfiie- 
'•Mineure;**  so  much  for  his 
knowledge  of  ancient  Geo- 
graphy, 
My  us.  A  town  of  Caria,  in 
Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  twelve 
Ionian  towns,  S  of  and  near  the 
Ma?ander,  inland,  thirty  stades 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
SE  of  Prieue.  i.  142.  v.  36. 
The  inhabitants  are  called 
Myusii.  vi,  8. 


N. 


Naparis.  A  river  of  Scythia; 
it  Hows  K  of  the  Ordessus, 
(Argish,)  VV  of  the  Ararus, 
(Sirct.)  and  falls  into  tfie  Jste^ 
(Danube),  m.  n.  According  to 
Samson  in  his  map  of  Turkey, 
laloniczfi,  according  to  D*An- 
ville  Proa VII,  according  to  Me- 
letius,  lalouutza. 
Nasaraones.  A  people  of  Lybia; 
they  inhabited  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  and  a  country  of  no 
great  extent  E  of  that  Syrtis, 
They  were  SVV  of  the  Ashystse 
and  Auschisw,  W  of  Augila, 
a  f|uarter  of  Libya,  where  they 
went  in  nutumn  to  gather  dates« 
tY,   17*2,  *'  Lucan,  ix.    reckons 


them     a    barbarotis 
says   that  they  lire 
the       Syrtis      supplyi 
wants,  and   making 
barrenness  of  their 
tius,     iv.     7,     all 
their       making 
stranded  ships, 
man,    Bruce,    was 
on  their  coast,  and  fot 
much  the  same  sort 
RennelL 

Natbo.     A   nome  or 
Egypt,  probably  the  same  i 
Ptolemy   calls  Neonth, 
the     Mende&ian     and 
mouths.      The   Index 
dotus   says    Nniho, 
gypti,  I  do  not  know 
authority »  ii,  165. 

Naucratis*      A    town 
in  the  Delta  and 
S  of  Metelis,  a  town 
andria,  on    the   E 
Canopic    branchy  SE 
dia,   two   schcEni   NW] 
Athenaeus  was  of  thni 
135. 

Nauplia.      A  town  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  SE 
nium,    wltich    was    si 
wards  the  bottom  of  tl 
gulf.      Pausaoias 
Nauplia    was   fifty 
Temeniuna.       It     wi 
convenient   port,  aiM 
that  Napoli  di  Ri 
on  its  site.  m.  «.  Aiiaplf,1 
Greeks,  and  NapoU 
by  the  Franks  :   it  '' 
able   town   for 
and,  if    we    may 
newspapers,  has 
atre  of  several   bl4 
between  the  Greel 
the  fort  is  situate 
position,     and      if 
rightly,  is  called    V 
the  Inhabitants, 


(Art. 

Ntixo9.  L  The  large«l,  most 
fertile  and  most  agreeable  of 
all  the  Cyciades.  It  is  nearly 
Qioety  miles  in  circumference, 
and  twenty  <five  broad.  Its 
capital  bore  the  same  name. 
(See  p.  269,  note  9,  of  this 
volume.)  m.  n,  Naxia.  i.  64.  v. 
28,  30.  vi.  96.  viii.  46. 

2.  An  ancient  town  of  Sicily, 
towards  the  E  coast  of  the 
island;  on  a  small  promontory; 
E  of  mount  .Etna;  N  of  Catana; 
S  of  and  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  named  Arsines*  Acis. 
or  Asiaarus  (Onobala  of  D'An- 
^lle).  m.  }i.  of  Naxos,  CasteU 
5%chi6fop  Wi.  154. 
Neapolis,  1 .  A  town  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Pallena,  in  Thrace; 
on  the  W  shore  of  ijie  Toro- 
n»an  gulf;  between  Aphytis 
and  lEgiL.  vii.  123, 

2.  A  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Thebais;  towards  the  N  frontier 
of  that  province ;  near  the  town 
of  Chemmis.  ii.  9). 
Neon,  Ni«f.  A  town  of  Phocis. 
in  Greece:  eighty  slades  N  of 
Delphi,  by  the  mountain  road, 
more  by  the  carriage  road ;  the 
CachaJes  waters  ita  walls,  viii. 
32,  33.  See  p.  246,  note  5.  of 
this  volume. 
Neon-tichos,  Ni*p  nHxf*  A  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  ^Eolis;  thirty 
■tades  K  of  Larissa;  near  the 
plain  of  the  Hermus.  This  town 
is  commanded  by  mount  Sar- 
denus,  the  root  of  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Hermus,  i.  149. 
Nestus.  A  river  of  Thrace;  it 
comes  from  the  E  extremity  of 
mount  Scomius,  which  (ends 
towards  Rbodope.  From  thence 
it  flows  between  mounts  Rho- 
dope  and  Pnngipus,  crosses  the 
country  of  the  Satne,  Derswi, 
Sjiptpi :   it  falls  into  the  .'Eprean 


at  Topiris,  near  Abdera ;  N  E  of 
the  island  of  Thasos,  and  sixty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon.  m,  »i.  like  that  of  many 
other  streams  in  modern  Greek, 
Mmv^^h^i,  pronounced  Mavro> 
nari.  Black  Water ;  among  the 
Turks,  Cara  Soul.  vii.  109,  120. 

Neuri.  Their  country  was  called 
Neuris ;  they  lay  NW  of  the  Scy- 
thians Cultivators,  from  whom 
they  are  separated  by  the  lake 
from  which  the  Hypanis  is- 
sues, iv.  51.  They  are  confined 
SW  by  the  Agathyrsi*  N  by  E 
by  the  AndrophagL  Neuris  an- 
swers to  that  part  of  Poland 
formerly  called  the  PtUalinate 
of  Russia,  and  to  a  part  of  that 
of  Lucko,  which  now  constitutes 
the  £  part  of  Gallicia, 

Nilus,  A  large  river  of  Egypt, 
the  head  of  which  is  yet  un> 
known.  It  eaters  Egypt  below 
the  lesser  cataract,  and  divides 
that  country  into  two  parts  ng 
far  as  the  town  of  Cercasorum. 
Having  reached  that  town,  it 
splits  into  three  arms  or  chan- 
nels: one  of  these  channels 
flowing  in  an  E  direction  and 
another  in  a  W  direction  form 
the  Delta;  for  the  space  in- 
closed between  those  (wo  arms 
resembles  the  Greek  A.  and  this 
is  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  that  part  of  Egypt 
which  extends  from  the  point 
where  the  Nile  divides,  down  to 
the  mouths  of  those  channels 
into  the  sea.  The  third  arm 
bisects  the  Delta. 

The  Nile,  therefore,  at  tJie 
vertex  of  the  Delta,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cercasorum,  divides 
into  three  arms,  from  which 
diverge  four  more  arms  or  chan- 
nels; these  seven  channels,  ac- 
curdingly*  roll  their  waters  intr* 
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the  sea  by  seven  mouths.  Of 
the»e  seven  channels,  five  are 
the  work  of  nature,  Co  wit,  the 
Pelufliac,  Mendesiani  SebeiiDy* 
tic,  Saiiict  and  Canobic;  the 
two  others  are  the  work  of  hand, 
to  wit,  the  Bucolic  and  the 
Bolbitine.  We  proceed  to  con- 
sider each  channel  separately, 

1 .  The  channel  roost  to  the  E 
is  cnlled  Pelusian,  and  falls  into 
the  »ea  by  a  month  called  the 
Pelusian. 

2.  The  channel  most  to  the 
VV  is  caited  Canobjc,  and  dis- 
charges into  the  sea  by  a  mouth 
called  the  Canobic.  It  hfis  like* 
wise  been  called  the  Heracle* 
otic  (on  account  of  a  temple  of 
Hercules  near  its  mouth,  ii. 
1 1 3.)  and  the  Naucratic,  be- 
eftUM  Naucratis  was  on  its 
banks. 

3.  Tho  middle  channel  com- 
mences, like  the  two  former,  at 
the  vertex  of  the  Delta ;  bisects 
the  Delta,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
by  a  mouth  called  the  Seben- 
nytic,  a  little  below  Buto.  ti. 
155.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Sebennys.  From 
the  Sebennyttc  channel  diverge 
two  more,  one  flowing  W,  the 
other  E. 

4.  The  W  channel,  diverging 
from  the  Sebennytic  is  called 
the  Saitic,  because  it  passes  at 
no  great  distance  from  Sais, 
and  skirts  the  nome  of  that 
name.  It  falls  into  the  sea  by 
m  mouth  called  by  the  same 
name. 

5.  The  E  channel,  diverging 
from  the  Sebennytic,  is  called 
the  Mendesian^  and  discharges 

nto  the  sea  by  a  mouth  called 
the  Mendesian,  These  five 
channels,  as  well  ns  their 
mouths,  are  the  work  of  nature. 


Tb©    two 
work  of  band. 

6.  The  Bofbftine  chanai^ 
a  moQth  of  the  same 
diverging     from     the 
channel,     flows    beii 
and  the  Saitic. 

7.  The    Bucolic 
verges     from     the 
flowing  betneen  tl 
and  Sebennytic^ 
the  sea  by  a 
Bucoltc. 


The  aeren  mouths  of  i 
therefore,  are  fmni  W 
Canobic,  the  Bolbitine 
tic,  the  Sebenoy  ttc,  the 
the  Mendesiao,  the 
Nious.  Nineveh,  _ 
Syria;  W  of  Ecbi 
Babylon,  on  the  __^ 
the  Tigris,  The  m< 
of  Mosul  is  on  the  h  _ 
and  nearly  opposite  the" 
ation  of  N  ineveh  :  there  ii 
on  the  site  of  the  ancic 
a  hill  called  Kalla-Ni 
citadel  of  Nineveh, 
with   a   village  of   N( 


was  of  an  enormous  size :  *•  So 
"  Jonah  arose»  and  went  unto 
"  NineTeh,  according  to  the 
**  word  of  the  Lord.  Now  Ni- 
'*  neveh  was  an  exceeding  great 
••  city  of  three  days*  journey/* 
Jonah  iii«  3.  Diudonia  Stculu« 
affirms  the  walls  were  one  hun- 
dred feet  hijfh,  and  broad  enough 
ibr  three  chariots  to  paas  abreast 
on  ihein:  it  bad  mtMn  liun> 
dred  towers,  each  a  hundred 
feel  high.  i.  185,  193,  106.  ii. 
150. 

Ntpatfei.  A  people  of  Thrace ;  W 
of  Mesanibria,  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  mount  Haemus,  S  of 
tha  GeUCf  N  of  the  Scyrmiadap, 
iY.93. 

Ntana.  A  city  of  Megaris;  si- 
tuate  S  of  Megara,  of  which  it 
was  the  port;  it  was  joined  to 
Megara  by  a  long  wall.  i.  59. 

Nimbus  campus.  A  vast  plain 
of  Media,  towards  the  Caspian 
Pylie,  but  £  of  Ecbatana.  Strab. 
xi.  Rennell  places  this  plain 
above  mount  Zagroa;  between 
Ghilau  and  Kerraaushah:  but, 
as  Larcher  observes,  those  places 
are  NW  of  Ecbatana,  and  too 
distant  irom  the  Catpiao  Pyl». 
i.  59.  iii.  106.  viL  40. 

NtsyroB.  One  of  the  Sporades 
islands;  N  by  W  of  that  of 
Telos,  S  of  that  of  Cos.  W  o( 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  £  of  that 
of  Astypaliea,  W  of  ajid  near 
Coidus.  fii.  n,  Nisouro,  or  Ni- 
•ari.   Yiu  99, 

Noes.  A  river  of  Thrace;  it 
eroeaes  the  country  of  the  Cro- 
byai  Thracians;  falls  into  the 
later  E  of  the  Artanas,  W  of 
the  Athrys.  iv.  49. 

Nonacrts.  A  small  town  of  Ar- 
cadia;  near  the  frontiers  of 
Achaia  and  the  Aroanian  moun- 
tains :  W  by  N  of  Phencus,  E 
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of  Cynastha.  'fhe  Styx,  which 
f»ll  into  the  Crathis,  had  its 
source  at  no  great distaoce  from 
that  town.  vi.  74. 

Notium.  A  town  of  the  jEolians, 
in  Asia  Minor;  N  of  and  near 
the  CaN^trus ;  on  the  sea  shore ; 
about  two  H.  mites  S  of  ancient 
Colophon,  i.  149. 

Novein  Vi»,  *Epiui  'OW.  A  town 
of  Thrace;  twenty- five  stades 
NVV  of  Eion,  which  wss  its 
port,  near  the  mouth  uf  the 
Strymon,  on  the  Strymonir 
gulf;  E  of  Btsaltia;  and  the 
first  city  of  the  Edoni  to  the  W. 
The  inhabitants  were  driven 
away  by  the  Athenians,  who 
colooised  the  place,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Amphipotis,  being 
built  on  both  banks  of  the  river, 
vii.  114. 

Nudium.  A  town  of  Triphylia 
in  Peloponnesus,  built  by  the 
Minyans.  iv.  148. 

Nysa.  A  city  uf  Ethiopia,  it, 
146.  iii.  97. 


Oams.  A  river  of  Scythia;  it 
comes  from  the  country  of  the 
Thyssagetee,  crosses  that  of  the 
MsBOte^,  and  falls  into  the  Pa- 
ins Mfleotis.  It  flows  between 
the  Lyeus  and  the  Tanais,  or 
Don ;  W  of  the  latter,  E  of  the 
former.  Rennell  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Wolga ;  but  the  Wolga 
is  E  of  the  Tanais;  whereas 
Darius,  on  his  return  from  the 
Tanais^  hatted  on  the  W  banks 
of  the  Oarus,  and,  after  bo- 
ginning  to  build  eight  forts 
there,  continued  to  pursue  the 
ScYihians,  who,  like  his  own 
army>  had  repassed  the  Oarus. 
tr,  1-23. 
3  L 
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Oasis.  Atthough  there  are  in  all 
parts  of  Africa  maay  Oases, 
tbat  is  to  say,  small  quarters, 
fertile  and  well  watered,  ap- 
pearing as  80  many  i&lauds  atnid 
aa  oceau  of  sands,  the  aame  ts 
confined  properly  to  three  spots, 
the  Great  Oasis,  the  Little  Oa- 
sis, and  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 

1,  The  Great  Oasis.  This  is 
the  only  Oasis  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  for  he  does  not  giTe 
the  name  to  the  Oasis  of  Am- 
mon. He  places  it  seven  jour- 
neys from  Thebes,  m.  n.  £1- 
Wah.  According  to  Poiu^et, 
whose  account  is  confirmed  by 
Du  Roule,  the  ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV  to  Abyssinia,  this 
Oasis  is  watered  by  many 
springs,  and  covered  with  gar< 
dens  and  woods  of  date  trees. 

2,  The  Little  Oasis.  Ac- 
cording to  Pococke,  it  is  W  of 
the  lake  Moeris»  and  about  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  Great 
Oasis,  m,  n.  El-Wah  El-Gberbi. 

3,  The  Oaslsof  Ammoo.  The 
roost  N  of  the  three,  m.  «.  Si- 
Wah, 

Odomantt.  One  of  the  eight 
Psponian  nations,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  v.  16,  They  occu- 
pied a  small  country  W  of  the 
fStrymon,  between  the  Bisalta! 
and  the  Siropaeones.  They  must 
have  extended  likewise  £  of  the 
Strymon,  since  they  worked, 
with  the  SatrsB  and  the  Pieres, 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of 
mount  Paogseus.  vii.  112. 

Odrysae.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
occupying  a  very  extensive  ter- 
ritory. It  extends,  on  the  sea 
side,  from  Abdera,  on  the  Sf 
gean  sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister,  in  ihe  Euxine  sea. 

(Ea.  A  place  in  the  island  of 
MginsL,    about    twenty    stades 


froDi    the   town  of 

land.    T.  S3, 
(£ooe.       A    town  «ttQAl0' 

frOQtiers  of  Attka, 

Meg^xis ;  S  by  E  of 

V.  74. 
(Enone.      The   ancient 

CEnotria.       This    cooat 
prised  the   inst^  of  tl 
Italy,  ffoni    Posidooium 
rentum ;  it  extended 
W  towards  Tyrrhema^ 
towards  the  toe  of  the 
has  since  been  called 
vii.  46. 

CEnussse.      Islands  in 
senian  gulf*    m.  n. 

Oeroe,      See   p.    325, 
this  volume* 

CEia.      A    chain    of 
extending   from    E  to 
the  Thermopylae  and 
gulf  to  mount  Pindus, 
thence,    SW,    to    the 
Ambracia.   m.  ii«  Bajuna 

Olbia.     See   Dorysthenes. 
the  same  as   the  town  of  i 
name. 

Oleous.     A   towa  of 
Peloponnesus,  near 
tween    Patrae  and 
tered  by  a  lai^  river, 
i.  145.   m.  n.  CamemtTa, 

Olophyxus,  A  town  of  the  i 
insula  of  niount  Athos ;  oo 
W  shore  of  the  Stryinonic  f 
E  of  Sana,  SE  of  Dium., 

Olympus.       1 .     A 
Thessaly  ;    between 
Macedonia  and    P« 
Thessaly  :     it     is    i 
mountairts,  begioniiig 
Tempe,  and  joinings  N 
buniao  mountains^  vhi| 
rate  Thessaly    from 
n,  Lacha.  rii.  128,  171 

2.    A     mountain 
chain  of  mountains  in 


9W1I  m  ' 

tr,  IMP 
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Asi&  Minor;    it   liegioi   N   of 
mod  near  the  head  of  the  Her* 
nus;    it   extends  from  S  to  N 
into  Hithyoia,  and  from  tlience 
NW  into  Mysio.    It  was  called 
the   Mysian  Olympus,  bccaufle 
the  greatest  part  of  it  was  id 
Mysia^   E  of   ALoVm,  S   of  the 
Troad.  m,  u.  Keakintag.    There 
were  several  other   mountains 
of  this  name,  inCilicia,  Ellis^  Ar- 
cadia, and  Cyprus. 
Olympia.     A  celebrated  town  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  on  the  S 
bank  of  the  Alpheui ,  opposite  to 
Pisa  on  the  N  bank.  Si&e  Pisa, 
Olympieoi.       Mysians    dwelling 
in  the  vicinity\of  Mysian  Olym- 
pus, rii,  74. 
Olynthus.    A   town    of   Chalci- 
dice,  between  the  peninsula  of 
Pallena     NE.     and     Sithonta« 
NVV;   near  the    bottom   of  the 
Toroaaean  gulf,  N,  having  the 
Thermftan  gulf  W.   m.  n.  Ha- 
gios  Mamas* 
Ooochoniis.    A  river  of 'I'hessaly . 
It  appears  that  it  fell  into  the 
Asopus,  a  good  way  below  the 
mouth     of    the     Enipeuiu     Its 
course   howe%'er  is  not   clearly 
settled,  vii.  129,  196. 
Onuphis.    A  town  of  Eg^pt,  in 
the   Delta,   its   nome  is  called 
Onuphites    by     Herodotus,    it. 
166.     h  was  on  the  E  as  you 
ascended  the  Sebennytic  chan- 
nel. 
Opbryneum.     A  town  of  Troad, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont; 
betreen  the  town  of  Hbcetiuro 
and  that  of  Dardaous  ;    SW  of 
the  latter.  E  of  the  former,  m,  i». 
Renn-Keui. 
Opis.     See  Ampa. 
Orbelus.    A  chain  of  mountains  ; 
N  of  Macedonia,  NW   of  Pae- 
onta,  S  of  Dardania,  E  of  mount 
Scardus,    between    the    Axius 


and  the  head  of  the  Strymon. 
These  mountains  are  on  the  S 
frontier  of  Sen'ia.  Herodotus 
however  does  not  mention  this 
Orbelus ;  that  which  he  speaks 
of,  v.  16,  was  near  the  PsBOoians 
dwelling  on  the  lake  Prasias, 
Orchomenus.  1.  A  town  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  the  Peloponnesus;  N 
of  Mantinea,  S  of  Pheneus,  E 
of  Psophis,  W  of  Mycenae  and 
Argos.  vii.  202.  ix.  28. 

2,  A  town  of  B<BOtia;  W  of 
lake  Copais,  near  the  Melas, 
which  flows  between  that  town 
and  AspMon.  It  is  N£  of 
Cheronaea.  Its  ancient  name 
was  Minyaea.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  called  the 
Orchomenii  Minyse,  joined  the 
lonians,  and  founded  leos  with 
the  sons  of  Codrus  i.  146.  viii. 
34, 
Ordessus.  A  river  of  Scythta  ; 
E  of  the  Tiaranlus,  and  W  of 
the  Naparis.  Its  source  is  in 
the  mountains  of  Transylvania; 
it  falls  into  the  Uter,  m,  n. 
Argischa,  which  flows  through 
Uucharest,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  five  German  leagues 
below  that  town,  iv,  48. 
Oreatium.  A  amall  town  of 
Maenalia  in  Arcadia ;  for  five 
or  six  leagues  NW  of  Sparta, 
on  the  road  from  that  town  to 
the  Isthmus,  It  is  at  a  small 
distance  E  of  Megalopolis,  and 
SWofTegea,  ix.  11, 
Oricus.  A  town  and  seaport; 
on  the  S  frontiers  of  the  Tau- 
lantii,  one  of  the  Macedonian 
towns,  three  miles  from  the 
island  of  Saso,  N  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Celydms,  S  of  that  of  the 
^as,  ix.  92. 
Ome».  A  town  of  ArgoUs,  in 
the  Ptioponnesus :  N  hy  W  of 
Argos,  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
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river  of  the  tame  name.  Its 
inhabitanu  were  called  Or- 
neatse.  viii.  73. 

Oropus.  A  town  of  Bceotia ;  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica,  Dear  the 
Euripus,  on  the  river  Asopiis, 
twenty  stades  W  of  Delphinium, 
at  DO  great  distance  E  of  Ta- 
oagra.  vt,  100,  m.  n.  Oropo. 

Orthocorybantes.  Tliey  pro- 
bably occupied  the  S  part  of 
Media,  since  called  Corbiana, 
and  now  called  Khorrem  Abnd. 
ui92. 

Ossa.  A  mountain  of  Thes«aly 
in  Thessaliotis.  1 1«  S  extremity 
touches  mount  Pelion;  its  N 
extremity  touches  the  Peneus. 
1 1  commences,  therefore,  S  of 
the  Peneus  and  the  valley  of 
Tempe.  m.  ».  Kissabo.  i.  56.  vii. 
128,  129, 

Othrys.  A  chain  of  mountains 
tn  Thessaly ;  it  begins  about 
the  N£  corner  of  the  country 
of  the  Dolopes,  N  of  the  Sper- 
chius :  it  extends  from  W  to  E 
alon^  that  ri\'er  diverging  in- 
sensibly  ;  having  reached  nearly 
the  mquth  of  that  stream  it 
bends  N.  and  stretches  from  S 
to  N  by  E  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  W  coast  of  the  Pelasgic 
gulf.  This  mountain  sbooting 
into  Phthiotis  from  S  to  N  by 
E,  divides  that  country  iti  two 
parts,  W  and  E.  vii.  129. 

Pactolus.  A  river  which  rises 
in  mount  Tmolus,  waters  the 
city  of  Sardis,  and  then  falls 
into  the  Hermus :  it  once 
brought  down  gold  sand,  but 
bad  ceased  to  do  so  in  the  time 
ofStrabo^  v.  lOL 

Pactyica.  A  country  of  Asia, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  ; 
its  situation  is  therefore  un- 
known, iii.  93.  vii.  67. 

Pactya.     A  town  situate  in  the 


E   pari  of  the 
Thraciao   Cbersoi 
Proponti&.      Fr&oi 
Cardia  ia  a  dtttaoce^ 
six  or   forty   stades.     W 
raised   a   wall  <m  tint 
order    to    preclude   th« 
tbians  from  entering  tbsj 
aonesus.    ri.    J6.   m.  n*  ~ 
Patino. 

Padm'.  An  Indian  tribe 
only  by  vihat  Herodoiut 
concerning  them ;  be 
them  In  the  E  part  of 
In  the  Sanscrit  tbe  Gat 
called  Padda;  it  is 
therefore  that  the  Psilae:' 
bited  on  the  banks 
Ganges.  Now  the  cnW 
known  ia  antiquity,  »» 
their  name  from  the 
were  the  Gangarid«; 
is  inferred,  that  the  Pi 
Gang^aridae  were  ona 
aame  people :  now 
ridsE  inhabited  the 
the  mouth  of  the  Gan^ts.^ 
Rennell,  p,  310.  If  ihii 
jecture  is  correct,  and 
dotus  did,  in  fact,  km 
real  name  of  this  disi 
at  80  early  a  period,  it 
totes  a  remarkable  proof  i 
astonishingly  extensiTai 
research, 

Proania.      There  were^ 
places  in    Attica  of 
the    Upper     and     ifa^ 
they  both  belonged  lo 
Pandioiiia.     Their  all 
determined,  i.  60, 

Pieonia.         A     small     Cova 
Attica,  above    Lipsyi 
near  mount  Parnea/v.  iSS 

Pfeonia.      A   country  of 
extending   more  in  t^oi 
breadth.      It    begins   at 
Scomius,   stretches    S 
mounts  Cercine  and  Pi 
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It  comprises  likevirise  the  Pie* 
o&ic  plain,  and  lake  Prasias, 
S  o(  lli»iiltia.  Thp  greatest 
rt  of  that  country  is  £  of  the 
nion.  It  extends  likewise 
t>eyoad  tnount  Cercine,  as  Do* 
benis,  called  Pseonica  on  ac- 
count  of  its  position,  is  on  the 
W  bank  of  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Echidorus.  v,  13.  vii, 
124.  Ac. 

Pa?ones.  The  inhabitants  of 
PieoDJH  in  Thrace  :  they  were 
divided  in  ten  nations;  the 
Pwonians  near  the  river  Axttis. 
those  of  mount  Pang;eus.  those 
of  the  lake  Prasias,  the  Agri- 
anes,  the  Doberes^  the  Graa?i, 
the  l.»efei,  the  Odomanti,  the 
PsMiptse,  ihe  Siroptsones.  The 
Pnooians  near  the  Axius,  the 
Graaei,  and  the  I^aei  are  not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus;  the 
different  nations  mentioned  in 
V.  15,  16,  are  defined  under 
their  respective  names  in  this 
lodex. 

Fleonea  about  mount  Pan^us. 
They  could  not  be  subdued  by 
the  Persians.  Their  country 
was  called  Phyllis  $  tee  that 
word. 

Pa^ones  of  the  lake  Prasias. 
They  dwelt  on  the  lake  itself, 
in  houses  standing  on  piles*  See 
Prasias. 

pKooic  plain.  It  lies  S  of  the 
territory  of  Anthemus,  and  of 
Btsattia»  nt  a  small  distance 
W  of  Staj^'irus,  anrl  the  Strymo- 
nian  gulf,  W  by  S  of  the  Syleus 
plain,  it  extended  likewise  to 
take  Prasias.  Xerxes  having 
started  from  Acanthus  on  the 
8trymonian  gulf,  crossed  Pie- 
onica  to  join  his  fleet  at  Thetma* 
vii.  124  V.  15, 

Pieoplm.  An  extensive  people 
of  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  ten 


Pconian  nations;  they  occupied 
a  countrj'  in  the  N  W  of  Thrace, 
between  mount  Pangsus  and 
the  Strymon,  S  of  the  Lesei,  N 
of  the  Doberes.  There  were 
some  likewise  near  lake  Prasias* 
Bisaltia»  the  Pieonic  plain,  and 
mount  Dvsorus.  The  Ilisto^ 
rian  mentions  both ;  the  former, 
vii    1 13.  the  latter,  v.  1.5. 

Pwum.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  lu 
Peloponneftus,  belong^ing  to  that 
part  called  Azania.  It  pro- 
bably was  not  far  from  the 
Ladon,  and  the  fountain  Clitar. 
vi.  127. 

Pa»sus.  A  town  of  the  Heltes* 
pont.  on  the  Asiatic  side,  be- 
tween Lampsacxis  S,  and  Pa- 
rium  N.r.  117. 

Pieti.  A  people  of  Thrace,  N  of 
the  Apsinthii,  E  of  the  Hebrus, 
W  of  the  Melas,  consequently 
between  the  Hebrus  and  the 
Melas.  Xerxes  crossed  their 
country  before  he  arrived  on 
the  territories  of  the  Ctcanet 
and  Bistones.  vii.  1 10« 

Pngasrr.  A  town  of  Magnesia, 
on  the  W  coast  of  the  bottom 
of  the  Pelasgic  gulf,  called  like- 
wise Pagastcan  or  Pagasiiic 
gulf.  The  Argonauts  embarked 
at  this  port  for  the  conquest  of 
the  golden  fleece,  The  gtdf  is 
now  called  gulf  of  Bolos,  pro- 
nounced V^ilos.  The  Turks  call 
it  Kolos. 

Fata.  A  town  of  the  island  of 
Cepballeoia,  on  the  W  coast  of 
a  gulf  bending  inland  on  the  S 
part  of  the  island.  Polybius, 
V.  .5,  calls  it  •  tlMKtZt*  m. 
;*-  Lixoiiri  ix-  '28  The  inha- 
bitants were  called  Palenses; 
they  constituted  one  fourth  of 
the  island  of  Cephallenia. 

Paliestina,  See  Syria  of  Pa- 
liestine. 
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Ptllena.    1.  A  town  of  AtUca»  o£ 

the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  road 

from    Marathoa    to   Athens,   i. 

62. 

2.  A  peninsula  of  Thrace, 
anciently  called  Phlegra.  It 
shoots  into  the  j^gsean  sea, 
between  the  Thermwati  gulf  W, 
and  the  Torooeean  gulf  £ ;  it 
was  the  theatre  of  war  between 
the  giants  and  the  gods.  He- 
rodotus assigns  eight  towns  to 
this  |>enin8ula,  namely,  Poti- 
dtta,  Aphytis,  Neapolis,  ^ga, 
Therainbus,  Sciona,  Menda. 
Sana.  vii.  123. 

Pal  us  Mfeotis.  A  sea  between 
Europe  and  Asia  j  communi- 
catiog  with  the  Euxioe,  by  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  m,  n* 
Sea  of  Zabache  or  Asoph. 

Pamisus,  A  river  of  Thessaly 
which  falls  into  the  Peneus 
towards  the  N.  Nothing  more 
of  this  river  seems  to  be  known, 
vir.  129. 

Pamphylia.  A  smrdl  country  of 
Asia  Minor ;  hounded  E  by 
Cilfcia  Trtichea,  W  by  Milyas, 
SW  by  Lycia,  S  by  the  sea  of 
Pamphylia,  N  by  Pisidia.  i.  28. 
iii.  m. 

Panga&us.  A  mountain ;  it  be- 
gins NW  at  mounts  Scomius 
and  Rhodoper  stretches  SE  to 
the  sea,  towards  Abdera  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  which 
flows  E  of  that  mountain.  It 
m'as  inhabited  by  several  tribes, 
most  of  them  Pa&onian,  from  N 
to  S  by  the  Pieopls,  Doberes^ 
SatraSf  Derseei,  Pieres,  and 
Sapeei.  v.  16.  vii.  92. 

Panionium.  A  territory  and  sa- 
cred place,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Mycale,  three  stades  from  the 
sea,  in  the  SW  vicinity  of 
Ephesus.  This  was  the  place 
of  assembly  for  tbe  deputies  of 


Use  twelve  looian 
are    enumerated  in 
Ionia. 

Panopaeua.      A  toi 
of  Parapotamli ;   E 
W  of  Orcbomeiittf, 

Panormua*  A  port  of  ] 
loota ;  not  far  from 
i.  157. 

PaDthialael.      A    small 
Persia:   following   tbe 
which    Hero4ottis  pli 
they  must    he   E  of 
gadae;    W    of  the 
125. 

Panticapea.  A  river  of  1 
Scythia.  1 1  isaaes  frtia  t 
N  \  flowa  towarfis  tbe  ' 
cxossea  Hylaea;  aod  fsUu 
wards  i  o  to  t  he  Bory  sti 
above  the  mouth  of 
river,  iv.  54.  There 
river  to  be  found 
and  it  is  supposed 
dotus  mistook  its  real 
he  alluded  probably  ts 
stream  now  called  Sil 
which  loses  itself  in  thefl 
thenes  above  Porowtt.  ii 
47,  54. 

Panthimathi.       A 
of  Asia;     they 
situate   E  of  the  Pa« 
of  the  Daritae  ;   S  of  tl 
sea;  N    of  the   Mai 
Hyrcania.  iii.  92. 

Paphlagones.      A 
between  the  Parti 
the  Halys  E.      The 
separated  them  oi 
the  Asiatic  Thracj 
nians;   the  Halys 
on  the  E   from   the  I. 
ans   or     Cappadocj 
had  a  part  of  Phrygia 
padocia     S»    and 
sea  N. 

Papremis.      A    towa 
capital      of      the 


nome*    lu  site  uoknowii*  ii.  59, 
drc. 

Patttlatie.  A  Scythian  people 
Ofiginaily  derived  from  ColaxaiB, 
who  was  king  of  the  Scythians; 
they  axe  probably  the  Scythians 
whom  Herodotus  calls  else- 
where the  Royal  Scythians. 
3ee  Scy thae.  iv.  6. 

Par&potamit.  A  town  of  Phocis, 
SK  of  monnt  Pammssus;  on 
tbe  iS  bank  of  the  river  Ce- 
Ikldaeiis  {sea  Cephissus  1) ; 
about  forty  stailes  SW  of 
Cberonnca;  N  of  Daulis;  SE 
of  Elatea.  Yui*  33,  The  terri- 
tory of  this  town  was  the  moat 
fertile  in  Pbocis. 

Paretaceni.  A  people  of  Medi&, 
N  of  Persia;  NE  of  the  Or- 
Ibocorybantes ;  W  of  Ecbatana 
of  the  Magi.  L  101. 

Paricanii. 

).  Paricanii.  These  are  taken 
by  Eennell,  270^  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Paretaceni,  the  people 
of  the  E  province  of  Meilia, 
which  extends  from  Persia  to 
the  Caspian  straits,  Larcher 
places  them  between  the  Medes 
and  the  Orthocoryhantes;  SE 
of  the  former;  NW  of-  the 
latter,  iii,  92. 

2.  Paricanii.  These  com- 
posed the  seventeenth  Satrapy 
together  with  the  Asiatic  Ethi- 
opians; these  latter  according 
to  Larcher  are  diff^erent  from 
the  Eastern  Ethiopians;  they 
are  the  same  with  the  Colchians, 
See  ^thiopes  I.  He  therefore 
infers  that  these  Paricanii  were 
N  of  G)lchi8 ;  between  Cau- 
casus and  the  Euxine.  Ken- 
nel!,  however,  who  does  not 
admit  the  difference  between 
the  Asiatic  and  the  Eastern 
Ethiopians*  places  these  Pari- 
canii in  the  country  of  Gedrosia, 
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i.  e«   Kedge,    or    Macran.   iii. 
94. 

Parii.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
island  of  Paros*     See  Pares. 

Parium.  A  town  of  the  Helles- 
pont, on  the  Asiatic  side,  NW 
of  Pssos  and  Lampsacus,  W  of 
Priapus.  v.  1 17, 

Parnassus.  A  mountain  of  Pho- 
Gts.  It  is  situate  NE  of  the 
Crisft^an  gulf.  SW  of  the  river 
Cephissus.  Parnassus  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Muses,  to  Apollo, 
and  to  Bacchus :  it  is  dry  and 
sterile,  well  dad  with  6rs,  and 
thrown  about  in  glens;  beyond 
thoee  glens  is  found  a  plain, 
eeren  or  eight  miles  in  circuit. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
taius  in  Europe ;  it  is  distinctly 
seen  at  Corinth,  which  is  more 
than  eighty  miles  off;  and  were 
it  detached  from  other  moun- 
tains, like  Athos,  would  be  seen 
at  a  still  greater  distance.  It 
is  one  long  day's  journey  round, 
and  is  inhabited  only  towards 
the  root,  being  dry  and  sterile. 

It  has  several  tops,  like  most 
mountains,  although  the  poets 
assign  only  two  to  it,  Hyampeua 
and  Nauplia. 

Paroreatae.  The  inhabitants  of 
Parorea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  ten  stadee 
from  Zoetia,  fifteen  from  Thyrea; 
W  of  the  former,  E  of  the  latter. 
The  Paroreat«e,  however,  of  He- 
rodotus dwelt  in  Mesaenia,  as 
is  proved  by  the  towns  the 
Minyans  built  in  their  country 
after  driving  them  out.  iv.  148. 

Paros.  One  of  the  Cyclades 
islands,  between  Naxos  E,  and 
Oliaros  W,  It  is  well  cul- 
tivated, rich  in  flocks,  and  full 
of  red-legged  partridges  and  wild 
pigeons:  it  was  famous  for  its 
marble. 
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Parihenius.  A  mountaia  in  Pe- 
loponoesus,  S  of  the  Bource  of 
the  1tiachu«,  C  of  Tegea,  W  of 
the  ArgoUc  gulf,  partly  in  Ar- 
cadia* partly  in  Argolis,  a  little 
above  the  road  leading  from  Te- 
gea to  Argos.  m.  n,  Partheoi. 
Ti.  105. 

Parthia,  Bounded  W  by  the 
ManJi,  £  by  Asia  and  Margiona, 
N  by  Hyrcania,  S  by  mount 
Parciioatbras,  which  dividea  it 
§nm  the  Isaticij  a  people  near 
Camania  Deseria.  iil  93,  117. 

Pat»ra,  The  capital  of  Lycia  iu 
Asia  Minoff  some  leagues  £  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  W  of 
the  towa  of  Myra,  S  of  that  of 
Pinara.  i.  1S2. 

Patrs.  A  town  of  Achaia  in  the 
Peloponnesus y  on  the  S  coast  of 
the  W  part  of  the  Corinthiac 
gulff  about  eighty  stades  N  of 
the  Firus,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Olenus,  It  is  commanded 
by  mount  Panachaicus.  m.  n* 
Patras. 

Patumus.  A  town  of  the  Arabic 
nome»  the  same  as  HeroopoliSf 
situate  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabic  gulf,  ii,  158, 

Pauaicce.  They  are  mentioned 
only  oQce  by  Herodotus:  Lar- 
chef  conjectures  they  stood  E 
by  S  of  the  Canpiana,  W  of  the 
Panilumathi.    iii.  93. 

Pedasus.  A  town  of  Caria  in 
Asia  Minor,  situate  inland,  N£ 
of  Halicarnassus,  E  by  S  of 
Miletus,  NW  of  Stratonicea, 
due  N  of  Mylasa.  i.  176*  viii. 
104. 

Pediese.  A  town  of  Phocts,  placed 
by  Herodotus  amoug  the  towns 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephisaus. 
He  is  the  only  author  who  men- 
tions it.   viii.  33. 

Pelasgi.     A  wandering  aod  va- 


gabond people,  originatlf  j 
country     since    called 
Pdaus^us,  youogest  loi 
obe»  gnoKlsoQ  of  PI 
great-graodson  of  li 
liking  to  lire  a  privi 
with     him    maane 
whom  fao  gave  his 
with    their    aasistanoi 
poisaessioQ  of  Arcadia; 
ter    he     passed    into 
The    Pelasgi  were  dtmt 
7'bessaly  about  156  y<au( 
wards  by   anoihei  hoide 
venturers,  who  U 
golia^  and   weie   hi 
other  Felaagua«  from 
new    adventurers 
the     name    of    Pelasgi 
ancient   PeUiegi   witlidrei 
Theaprotla :     the   nei^ 
who  had  taken  the     ^ 
ancient  in  Thessaly, 
from  thenc:e  by  DeucaIi0n«j 
1541  D.C.      Some  widu 
Dodona  inThesprotia,at>dj 
the  ancient  Pelasgi  i 
they  passed  into  Urol 
proceeded   to   Crete 
where  they    formed 
states,    which    did     AoT 
any  length   of  time, 
went  to  Umbria  floui 
abont  three  ceDtunes^j 
were  driven    away 
rhenians:    the 
these   Pelasgi  led  into 
but    having    been    driven 
thence  in  consenaenee 
overbear  ingcondtict^  tiiej  ]^ 
over  to  Lemoos  and  otber< 
tries.     They    retnai 
session  of  that  island  i 
but  at    last     MtltiadeT 
them  to  evacuate  St,  SlO^ 
B.C.     The    Pelasgi 
persed  into   various 
some    were    im 
other  nations,  and 
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ly  extinct ;  others  fouoded  ia 
the  towns  of  Scylace  aad 
ivJi^ch  were  piotmrij 
mtnsd  bjr  ibe  tMigliboariag 
tmtittmi  oUiirt  proe^^ded  to 
Thnu!c,  and  were  woou  wftat 
Hxxbduisd  ;  in  a  word,  thtj  bv- 
emne  extinct  ev€ry  wberef  and 
not  the  oiiflitest  Cmce  of  them 
uptnaijied.  Lurchrr, 
FelnAgi  ^gialees.  The  name  of 
ihm  ftDcieot  inbabitAoU  of  that 
t  of  tlie  I'elopoBuesus  aiBce 
AchaTa.  ?iL  94. 
iQOfis.  In  M^giieaift; 
along  ihtj  E  cosmt  of  that 
ceoAtry,  and  particularly  of  the 
pMBtiila  formed  by  the  Pela»- 
gic  i^lf ;  it  shoots  Uketirise  in- 
land  towards  the  W  source,  ac- 
oordiii|f  to  Htrabo,  lake  Bfnbeis 
m  near  its  W  extremity,  m, 
Fetra,  or  Samation.  iv.  179* 
129, 

.  A  town  of  Bottisets,  a 
region  of  Macedonia.  It  stood 
toswrds  the  sea»  near  a  lake 
from  which  issues  the  Lotidisa, 
120  stadee  from  the  mouth  of 
tiiftt  river,  between  Edessus  W 
and  'I  iwsiialunica  G.  It  became 
the  capital  of  MucfHlunia  when 
Edessus  had  ouosed  to  be  so. 
It  was  iuilebted  for  iu  greatness 
to  Philip,  who  WB.9  edncuted 
there,  and  to  Alexander,  who 
was  bom  there,  (ts  mine  are 
still  to  tie  traced,  m.  ft.  Pa> 
iati*.   vii.  123. 

Ptfllenii.  An  atide«»t  town  of 
Achaia  in  the  P4>lnponncsus ; 
SW  of  Sicyon ;  between  Bura 
and  Phiiut,  but  nearer  to  the 
latter.  m,n.  Biocoba,  pronounced 
V'locova.  i.  14.5. 
Peloponnesus.  That  is  to  say, 
Island  of  Pclops,  A  peninMulu 
forming  the  most  S  pari  tif 
Greeoe;  eo  called  from  Pelops 
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the  Piiry^tmn,  who  went  and 
estntilisht'd  himself  in  thai  coun- 
try, m,  n.  Morca,  from  tlie  Greek 
M«(M.  or  the  Latin  Morui^  on 
account  of  the  resenihlance  it 
bears  in  outline  to  a  mulberry 
le«f»  or  on  nccouot  of  its  pro- 
ducing many  mulberry  trees. 

Peloponnesus  contained  sht 
principal  provinces ;  two  in  the 
S  part,  namely,  Meaeenia  W, 
Laconia  E ;  two  in  the  mid 
part,  namely,  Elis  W,  Arcadia 
B  of  Elis ;  two  in  the  N  part, 
otAiely,  A  chat  a  W  and  Ar^lia 

Pelusium.  .A  town  of  Egypt ;  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  canal ; 
more  than  twenty  stadvs  from 
th«  sea.  It  is  surrotmded  witb 
lakes  and  marches ;  it  was 
muddy  and  filthy  ;  hence  Exe- 
kiel,  XXX.  1,5,  lij,  calls  it  Sin, 
an  Hebrew  word  answering  to 
the  Greek  intX*«,  mud.  It  wae 
as  the  key  uf  Egypt,  on  the  side 
of  Pbcemcia  and  Judtea ;  hence 
KeekJel  calls  it  the  itreugth  of 
Egypt :  **  And  1  will  pour  my 
•*  fury  upon  Sin»  the  strength 
"  of  Egypt ;  and  I  will  cut  off 
"  the  multitude  of  No."  From 
its  sitnation  it  was  often  an 
object  of  attack.  The  mouth  to 
which  it  gave  its  name  wa!»  the 
seventh,  and  most  E.  Some 
ruins  are  seen  on  its  site,  at  a 
place  called  Tineh.  Al  Parma, 
or  Pnrameh,  is  a  modem  town 
at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Peneus.  A  river  of  Thessaly ; 
it  rises  in  mount  Ptous,  part  of 
Pindua;  it  flows  S,  and  after- 
wards bends  back  to  the  NE, 
making  many  windings,  rolls 
rhrougli  the  vTile  of  Tempo,  and 
afti«rwards  falls  into  the  Tixttt- 
uuean  giilf,  hotween  mount  O- 
lympus  and  moant  Ossa-  This 
3  M 
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river  ancieDtly  inundated  Thei- 
»aly,  not  having  any  egress  for 
its  waters;  but  an  earthquake 
having  separated  Ossa  from 
Olympus,  opened  a  passage  for 
the  river  through  the  agreeable 
valley  of  Tempe,  between  those 
two  mountains,  m,  n,  Salanbria : 
its  banks  are  thickly  scattered 
with  laurel  or  bay;  hence  the 
poets  feigned,  that  Daphne,  the 
daughter  of  Peneua,  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  bay  tree. 
Pentapolia. 

1,  Pentapolis  of  the  Dorians. 
It  comprised  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus,  lalyssus,  Camiros  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  Cos  in  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  Cni- 
dus  in  Caria.  It  was  formerly 
called  HexapoUs*  because  HaJi- 
carnassus  was  then  comprised 
in  it.  i.  144. 

2.  Pentapolis  of  Libya.  This 
name  was  given  to  CyrenaTca, 
on  account  of  its  five  principal 
towns,  Cyrene,  Berenice,  Ar- 
sinoe,  Ptolemaiis,  Apollonia. 
These  live  towns  did  not  all 
exist  in  the  time  of  Herodotus; 
and  Cyrenaica  was  not  then 
known  by  the  name  of  Penta- 
polis. Berenice  took  the  place 
of  the  Euesperitae,  Arsinoc  that 
of  Tauchira ;  Ptolemals  was 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  Barce» 
and  being  a  sea  port,  Barce 
was  gradually  neglected;  Apol- 
lonia was  in  the  sequel  almost 
forgotten  when  the  town  of 
Sozusa  had  been  built  at  a 
amail  distance  from  it  on  the 
sea  side. 

Those  towns  though  mnch 
degraded  are  still  in  existence, 
and  even  their  ancient  names 
are  still  recognizable :  they  are 
called  Curin,  Bernic,  Toloraeta ; 
Arsinoc  has  resumed  its  ancient 


naune«  and  is 
Hajce  near  Pi 
Harca ;     and   A^ 
koowo  afterwards  by 
of  Sozusa,  18  now  cdled  9a 

Percote.  A  town  of  the  Hi 
pODt;  betweea  Abydos  S 
Lampsacas  K.  It 
the  two  towns  giv«ai 
noistocles  by 
117. 

Perjgamum  of  Priam* 
tress    of   Troy;  it  wi 
ta  the  loftiest  part  of 
on  the  banks  of  the 
vii.  43. 

Pergamus,  A  town  of 
in  Thrace;  W  of 
near  the  Pieric  goH 
Datos,  sioce  called 
at  the  foot  of  tnouat 
vii.  112, 

Perinthus.  A  town 
on  the  PropoQtis 
Ptolemy  and  PJiny,' 
Hellespont  according 
dotus  ;  proof  that  the 
a  little  distance  from  tbsfl 
pont  were  regarded,  ti 
really  situate  on  the  Prep 
as  belong Dg  to  the  Helk 
It  was  E  of  Bisantb©; 
Selybria;  S  of  Tirallas. 
Rheglia,  a  considei 
and  the  see  of  an 
iv.  90.  V.  2,  &c.  &c. 

Perrhaebia.      A  part  of 
lying   along     the    Vi 
wards    the    sea; 
confluence  of   tlie 
Peoeos    N,    and    the 
Gonnus,    on    the  W 
of  the  vale  of  T< 
the  Titarestus  N. 

Persia.  Properly 
SEof  Media;  N  and  E 
N  and  E  part  of  the 
^ulf;  along  the  coast 
Erythraean  sea  or  Pei 


Pkiqatia. 
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Persoe.  Properly  so  called,  wero 
dirided  iDto  several  tribes. 
Herodotus  mentions  those  whom 
Cyrus  assembled,  when  he  re- 
solved to  shake  oflf  the  yoke  of 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Modes. 
This  is  the  order  be  follows: 
the  Pasargads,  the  Maraphii, 
IheMaspU;  the  most  illustrious, 
he  adds,  are  the  Pasargadte, 
and  among  the  Pasargads,  the 
house  or  stem  of  the  Achee- 
meaidte,  from  whence  tlie  KingA 
iprang:  the  other  Peridans  arc 
the  Paothialsei,  the  Derusiiei, 
4he  Gernianii;  all  the  above 
are  husbandmen ;  the  foil  owing 
are  nomads,  or  griusiers,  to  wif» 
the  Daif  the  Mardi,  the  Dropici, 
the  Sagnrtii.  See  each  of  those 
words. 

Petra.     A  place  somewhere  near 
Corinth,    according     to     Hero- 
dotus ;     not   mentioned   in   any 
Other  author  v.  92. 
Phajipres.     A  town  of  the   Pierea 
of  Thrace.  E  of  Pergamus.   vW. 
\V2. 
Fhalerus.     A  port  of  Athens*  on 
theSaronic  giilf.  Sof  ihe  Missus, 
previous  to   the  time  that  The- 
mistocles    undertook    to    fortify 
that  of  Pirreus.     From  Pbalenis 
to   Athens  was   a  distance   of 
twenty  stades.   m.  a.  Porto,  or 
Tripyrgi. 
Phara.     A    town  of  Achaia  in 
Peloponoestis^  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stades  SW  of  Patrs,  N\V 
of  Trit»a,  near  the  Pirns,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  about  seventy 
atades  off.  i.  145. 
Pharbaethis.     A  town  of  Bgypt, 
and  capital  of  the  nome  of  that 
name  ;  a  little  above  tbe  island 
of  Prosopitis,  W  of  the  Seben- 
•ytic   branch   of  the    Nile.    ii. 
166. 
Phaaelis.     A  town  o{  Lycia  in 


Asia  Minor,  on  the  borders  of 
that  province   and   Pamphylia, 
in  the  S  vicinity  of  a  mountain 
called  Climax,  N  of  Olympus. 
It  was  a  very  considerable  town, 
with    three  ports   and   a  lake. 
It  was  a  Dorian  colony>  m.  n. 
Fionta^  pronounced  Fionda.   ii. 
178. 
Phasis.    A  river  of  Colchis,  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Moschi, 
and  falling  into  the  Euxine:  it 
is  reckoned  among  the  largest 
ri%*ers   of  Asia,      m,    n.    fasch 
among  the  Turks ;  Rioni  among 
the  natives.     The   islands  and 
banks  near   the   mouth   of  the 
Phasis  abound  in  pheasants ;  the 
first  specimen  of  that  bird  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  from 
thence  by  tbe  Argonauts. 
Pheneus.     A    town   of  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  that  province  of  Ar- 
cadia called  Asnvnia,  at  a  mode- 
rate distance  S  by  E  of  Nona- 
cris,  at  a  lesser  distance  from 
Cytleoe.     The  Olbius,  liketvise 
called  the   Aroanius,  flows  near 
this   place.       Plieuetis    is    fifty 
stades  from  a  lake  out  of  which 
issues  the  Ladon,  flowing  S,  and 
falling  into  the  Alpheus.   m.  ti. 
Phonia.   vi.  74. 
Phigalia.     A    town   of  Arcadia, 
near  which  flows  the  river  Neda, 
rising  in  mount  Ljt^bus.     This 
town  is  situate  in  an  elevated 
and  rugged  spot,  and  the  great* 
est  part  of  the  walls  arc  built 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocks :  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain  is  seen  a 
level  plain,   vi.  83.     The  nitns 
of   the  walls  of   Phigalia    are 
still  seen,  opposite  a  miserable 
hamlet,  now  called  Pavlitza,  in 
a  situation,  which  by  its  terrific 
beauties  surpasses  any  perhaps 
in  Switzerland  or  Savoy.     On 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  left 


of  Phigalia,  and  called  CotyJiws, 
stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  iiri- 
mtu^mt  >o  named  fur  baving  as- 
ftLsted  the  Phigalians  durlog  a 
pestilence :  the  situutiuu  of  litis 
temple  i^t  the  most  striking  and 
iublime  that  the  author  of  tlieMi 
pagoi  •ver  beheld;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  vast  forests  of  oak, 
and  from  its  entrance  are  seen 
the  gulfs  of  Met»«ema  and  Ar- 
cadia, the  Strophades,  and  good 
part  of  the  Messenian  plain.  It 
wat  here  that  tho  Phii;alinn 
6ieze^  preserved  in  the  British 
Mtu^um,  was  discovered  by  a 
company  of  ardent  and  iiidus- 
trbus  arlists  of  different  nations. 
Thirty-six  columns  of  this  mo- 
nument are  still  remaiuing  up- 
right; hence  the  m,  n,  Ta»  Co- 
lonnaia. 

Phta.  An  island  of  the  lake 
Tritonis.  Shaw  observw,  that 
though  there  are  several  islands 
in  that  lake,  there  is  one  very 
large^  tilled  with  palm  trees, 
iv.  178. 

Phlegra.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  peninsula  of  Pallena.  viii. 
123.     See  Pallena. 

Phliasii.  The  inhabitanta  of 
Phlius    and  its    territory.     tx» 

Phlius.  1.  A  town  of  ArgoUs, 
on  the  Argolic  gulf,  SK  of  Pro- 
sy mna  and  Naupliap  NW  of 
Asine.  w*  n.  Drepano,  or  Ther- 
misi.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  town  whose  inhabitants  are 
mentioned^  ix,  '28.  There  was, 
however,  another  Phlius;  see 
the  following  article. 

Phlius.  2.  A  town  on  the  cou- 
fines  of  Sicyonia  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, built  Brst  at  the  root  of 
mount  Ccctossa;  it  was  called 
Anethyraea,  and  afterwards  Phli- 
asia.      Its   inhabitants    having 


moved    to   a  i 
stades  on  the 
pus,  wbicbdtvl 
Aaopiiay    tbeir 
name  of  Pblioa 
Sieyonja»  Argolis,^ 
StyiupbaJue,  S  of 
W  of  NeiD^m,  SE  of  I 
of  Corinth,  m.  n. 
combination   of 
prepositioQ,  (ee^ 
Sta-Phliaca. 

Phocaea*     A  town  el 
in    f^ydra   of 
the  mouth  of  thi 
at    the    bottom 
forming^  part  of  t\ 
h    derived    its    name  pi 
from  the  qunatity  of 
fr(H|uent  the  gulfs  of 
Smyrna,    m.  «.  Phoki 
rable  viJlage. 

PhocAsane.     ^ 
bitanta  of   FhocTO«; 
be  carefully  distij 
the  Phocians. 

Phocii*.  A  couotfy 
betweea  Locris  and 
of  the  lormer,  W  of 
U  vk^s  onc«  ver^r  ext 
ii  stieichod  from  ibe  i 
Corinth  to  the  eea  of  £i 
it  even  ext^^nded  to  the  p 
Thermopylie ;  but  the 
Locrians  and  tlie  Epi 
Locrians  having  take 
aion  of  tho  moet 
Phocis  to  mount 
Phociana  wer^ 
narrower  linuts, 
narrow  in  its  S  fiai 
the  Crisaean  gulf,  wbi 
N  or  NW  part  of 
thian  gulf.  This 
celebrated  by  the 
Delphi,  and  mount  Pi 

Phocians,  (Pmtuf^  Gr, 
Lat.  Phocidieos  Fr, 
habitants  of  Phocii 


ttmt. 


\ 
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them  joined  the  lontati  calony. 
L  146. 
JPhoeDtcia.     A  country  of  Asia, 
of  which   the   limiu  hare  not 
always  been  the  mme.     Som^y 

nie  make  it  stretch  from  N 
,  from  tlie  Syrian  pylft*  or 
straits  to  Petusium ;  othern 
more  properly  confine  it  S  hy 
mount  C'annel  ant)  Ptol^maw. 
It  is  very  certnin  that  after  llle 
eooqttest  of  Palasstlne  by  the 
Hebrews,  Phfcnicin  was  con- 
fined within  mther  narrow 
limits  \  it  possesBed  nothing  in 
the  coiinlry  of  the  Philisiiiios, 
that  is  to  s;iy,  in  Palestine, 
which  occupied  almost  the 
whole  tnict«  stretcbiog  from 
Riouni  Cnrmel,  along  the  Medi- 
terrunean^  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt:  neither  did  Pha'nicijt 
i*xteud  fiir  inland,  because  the 
Israelites  conGiied  it  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  When 
Phoenicia,  therefore,  is  men- 
tioned, great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  date.  Before 
Joshua  had  conquered  Palies- 
tine,  alt  this  country  was  occu- 
pied by  the  sons  of  Ham, 
titvided  into  eleven  families, 
the  most  powejfu)  of  which  was 
that  of  Cnnann,  founder  of 
Sidon^  and  hrad  of  the  Ca- 
oaanttes.  properly  so  called,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  gave  the 
of  Phoenicians ;  they 
the  only  ones  wIh)  pre^ 
ed  their  independence,  not 
only  under  Joshua,  but  like^ 
wise  under  David,  Solomon, 
and  the  kings  his  successors: 
they  were  afterwards  subjected 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  of 
Chaldsaa.  by  the  Persians,  the 
Greeks,  Ac.  The  Phepnicians 
anciently  possessed  some  places 
on     mount     Lebanon ;      some- 


times even  the  Greek  authors 
comprise  the  whole  of  .fiid9r>a 
under  the  name  of  Pbcenicia. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
Phcenicia  began  N  at  Posi- 
deium;  btit  in  the  time  ef 
Xenopbon,  its  lirst  town  was 
Myriamlrus  on  the  Issic  gulf, 
which  station  is  still  more  N 
than  Posideium. 

Pha-nictans.  The  people  of 
Phoenicia:  they  were  said  to 
have  conte  frfim  the  shores  of 
the  KrvthrsRan  or  Red  sea,  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  sea 
shore  of  Syria.  In  consequence 
of  their  skill  in  navigation, 
Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  sent 
some  of  their  nation  to  ctrcom'' 
navigate  Africa;  an  cnterprize 
which,  however  it  may  gall  the 
vanity  of  the  modems,  tl*ey 
certainly  performed,  iv.  4*2. 
Tliere  were  likewise  some  Phoe- 
nicians established  in  Sicily 
acccording  to  Herodotti*-  v. 
46,  they  were  probnhly  Cartha- 
ginians. 

Phcenix.  A  small  river  of  Malie, 
which  falls  into  the  Asoymsr, 
near  its  mouth.  It  flows  near 
ThermopyiEP,  and  the  pass  is 
very  narrow  in  that  quarter, 
vii.  176.  If  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  river  of 
the  same  name  in  Thessaly, 
which  falls  in  the  Apidanos. 

Phrixie*  A  town  of  Elis  in 
Tripbylia,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Arcadia,  tn  the  vicinity  of  ^- 
pium.  IV.  148. 

Phrygia.  A  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  E  of  Lydia*  W  of  Leuco- 
Syria,  or  Cappadocta,  S  of 
Galatia,  which  was  a  dismem^ 
berment  of  it,  N  of  Lycia  and 
Pisidia,  i.  *28,  vii.  73. 

Phrygians.  Tlie  inhabitants  of 
Phrygia,     They  had    formerlv 
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dwelt  in  the  viciaity  of  the 
Macedonians,  they  were  then 
called  Briges.  vn,  73. 

Phtbiotift.  A  amaU  province  of 
Thenaly ;  its  bounds  were,  W 
Theasaliotis,  N  Pelasgiotis, 
NE  Magnesia,  E  the  Pelasgic 
gulf,  S  the  Maliac  gulf,  mount 
<£ta,  and  the  Epicoemidian 
Locrians. 

This  part  of  Thessaly  was 
likewise  called  Achaia.  Hero- 
dotus makes  of  this  Achata  a 
country  different  from  Theasaly. 
Pausanias  informs  us  likewise, 
X.  8.  that  emperor  Augustus 
ordered  Phthiotis  to  be  placed 
among  the  provinces  of  Thes- 
saly.  1,56.  vii.  132. 

Phyllis.  A  small  country  of 
Thrace,  bounded  N  by  the 
Ajpgitas,  S  by  the  Panaei  and 
Edonians,  E  by  mount  Pan- 
gaeus,  W  by  the  Strymon, 
which  divided  it  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Odomanti,  and  that 
of  the  Syropsonians.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Pa^onians  of 
the  vicinity  of  mount  Pangsus, 
vii.  113. 

Pieres.  A  small  people  of 
Thrace,  originally  from  Pieria 
in  Macedonia.  Having  been 
expelled  that  country  by  the 
Macedonians,  they  entered 
Thrace,  crossed  the  Sirymon 
and  Edonis,  and  established 
themselves  E  of  mounts  Pan- 
ffieus  and  Orbelus.  Their  chief 
places  were  Pergamiis  and 
rhagres.  Their  territory  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  which  shoot- 
ing inland  formed  the  gulf 
called  Sinus  Piericus.  vii.  112, 
185. 

Pieria.  A  country  S  of  lower 
Macedonia,  on  the  Thermsean 
gulf,  bounded  S  by  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains,   N  by   Bot- 


Aibs^ 

thiCilfl 

tedlfl 


tueia,    W    bj    mqum 
E  by  the  Tb«ntiafiaft 

181,  177. 

Palonia.      A  town,  not 
Athos,  as  the  Index 
Herodotus  say  a,  but  is 
part  of  Sithotiia^  SE  of 
N  of  Singos.  riL  122. 

Pindus.    1 .  A  mountain  of' 

saly,  or  rather  a  chain  af  i ^ 

tains,  consecrated  to  the  Mom. 
and  inbablted  by  different  m- 
tions   of  £pirus  and   Thesnii 
amongst   others  the  A^ 
the  Moloesiy    the    JEt] 
Perrrhaebi.     It  separated 
donia,    Thessaly,    and 
having   Macedonia  N, 
rhiebi  and  Dolopes  EL 

Pindus,      2.  Called  C>^phsi,M 
of  the  four   tofvns  of 
was  watered   by  a  rirer 
same  name,  which  falls  ii 
Cepbiasus  near  Lil»a. 
E  of  Erimeus,  N  of  Cyi 
When  Herodotus  says  li 
Hellens  drirea  out  of  Hi 
by   tbo    Cadmeans 
established  themseWes  in 
dus,  he  means  this  town 
territory,  i,  56, 

Pirene.   A  fountain  in  tb< 
of  Corinth  ;    it   was 
and  consecrated   to  the 
V.  92, 

Pirus.     A  river  of  Achata  i 
loponnesus  ;    it  flows  by 
Teuthea,  Phara,  and  fi 
the  sea  at  Oleous,  about 
stades' E  of  Dyiaa.     Tke 
theas,   which    riaes    In 
Erymanthus,  falls  into  tl 
between    Tritaea  and    T( 
Strabo  calls  this  stream 
although   in  the  days 
sanias,  it   still  bore  the 
Pirus,  ni7^.  i,  14,5.  

Pisa.     A  town  of  EUs  in  ?A 
poonesua ;   oq  the  N  bank 
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Alptieim,  near  Olympia,  standing 
opposite  on  the  S  bank,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and 
•Jghty-five  ttades  from  Athens. 
Some  vestiges  of  this  place  are 
found  between  Miraka,  and 
Antilalla,  pronounced  Aodilalla. 
Olympia  and  Pisa,  seem  from 
tlielr  situation  to  have  been 
frequently  confounded  as  in 
Bng'lish,  Gosport,  Portsroonth, 
and  Portsen ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
Pansanias,  in  bis  descnption  of 
Olympia,  mentions  a  portico  the 
real  name  of  which  was  Pcpcile ; 
but  by  many  called  the  portico 
of  the  Echo,  because  it  repeated 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice 
seven  times,  and  not  unfre> 
quently  more  often :  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  mtrtXttxSm, 
the  name  of  the  Turkish  village 
near  which  the  remains  oi  the 
stadium  are  traced,  signifies 
echo.  ii.  7. 

Pistyrus.  A  town  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Thrace,  in  the  W 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nestus,  between  Ab- 
dera  and  Phagres;  for  Xerxes 
marching  from  Doriscus,came  to 
A bdera,  then  crossed  the  Nestus, 
found  afterwards  on  his  rtmd 
Pistyrus,  and  lastly  Phagres. 
Pistynis  is  therefore  necessarily 
in  the  country  of  the  .Sapiei. 
Larcher  supposes  the  reading  in 
Herodotus  to  be  corrupt  for 
Topiris.  vil  109,  113. 

Pitana.  A  town  of  .^Its  in 
Asia  Minor;  thirty  stndes  N  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  on  the 
Elaitic  gulf,  between  Eleea  S, 
and  Atameus  N.  According 
to  Strabo  and  Vitruvius,  bricks 
were  made  in  this  place,  which 
swam  in  water.  It  was  watered 
by  a  small  river  called  the  Eve- 
nus.  I  149. 


Placia.  A  town  of  Uie  Helles* 
pont,  or  rather  Propontis,  a 
colony  of  Pelasgi,  G  of  Cyzicua, 
W  of  Scylace.  i.  57. 

Plataea.  A  town  of  Bceotia  on 
the  Asopus;  towards  the  head 
of  that  river  on  the  confines  of 
Megaris  and  Attica^  at  the  N 
foot  of  motiot  Ciihaeron;  be- 
tween that  mountain  and 
Thebes,  near  the  road  leading 
to  Athens  and  Megara.  See 
the  Tabulic  Herodoteae.  There 
was  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Eleu- 
theriaji  or  Liberator,  erected  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Pla- 
tceans  celebrated  every  five 
years  games  called  Elentherian, 
near  that  altar.  They  per- 
formed everj'  year  solemn  sacri- 
fices and  anniversaries  to  the 
Greeks  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  that  coantry,  fighting  for 
the  common  liberty,  m.  n* 
Coda. 

Plinthinites  Sinus.  A  gulf  serving 
as  the  W  boundary  to  Egypt, 
in  the  same  manner  as  lake 
Serbonts  was  its  E  boundary. 
m,  n.  Arabs'  Gulf.  ii.  6. 

Plynos.  A  port  of  Libya,  at  the 
W  extremity  of  the  Adyrma- 
cbidce,  in  the  £  vicinity  of 
Catabathmus  Magnus,  W  of 
Parffitonium,  which  is  almost  at 
the  E  extremity  of  the  Adyrma- 
chidaR,  from  whence  Plynos  was 
very  distant,  iv.  169* 

Pogon,  The  port  of  the  Troe- 
fcnians,  situate  opposite  the 
small  island  of  Calauria,  S  of 
Methane  and  the  [jort  Schoe- 
nites,  N  of  Hermione.  U  took 
its  name  probably  because  it 
stretched  before  the  town  of 
Troezen,  as  a  long  beard  before 
the  chin,  viii,  4*2. 

Polichna.  A  small  town  of  the 
inland  of  Chios. 
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PolichDits.     Ttie  iuhabiuiiis  «f 
Polichna    in    Crete;    polkhna 
ugoilieB  &  tmaJl  tovrn.     It  wais 
iQ  the  vicinity  of  Cydoni;^.  vii. 
170. 
Pontus,  v^iwTH*     This  (eim  wm 
inveoted    by    llie    Greeks     to 
sigoity  tlie  Mediterraiiean  aea« 
aud  its  different  parts,  and  U4>t 
to  signify  the  Poutus  £u.\iiiu«« 
the  Caspian  sea,  or  the  Pakis 
MisotiA,  or   the   Ocean,  which 
they  were  not  acquainted  with 
at  their   first  ostablislimeut  in 
Greece.     It  was  an  appellative 
noun    aigTiifyiug    sea.      When 
thej   had    become    acquainted 
with  that  great  sea  which  liee 
between  the  Propontis  and  the 
Palus   Maeolift^   they   called    it 
Unjf  uinifHt  afterwards  n«rT«( 
%uiM^,  and  at  iast  noi«(  simply, 
»o    that    the    word    llcfr^f    be- 
came   by    degrees   the    proper 
name  of  that  sea;  but  still  it 
did  not    lose  it»  quality  of  an 
appellative   or   common   noun: 
it  still  preserved  it   principally 
iu  coru pound  words,  for  instance 
in  the  word  '£AAi«r7r«rT»f,  signi- 
fying the  sea  of  Ilelleu ;  it  like* 
wijie  preserved  tiiat  sense  when 
it  was  with  i{/{fjtaf.     Whenever 
therefore   it    signitied   such   or 
such    sea  in   particular,  it   was 
not  as  a  proper  name,  but  only 
Sis  a  common  name  determined 
by    some    epithet    or    circum- 
stanoe. 
Pontiis  Euximis.     U  situate  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe ;  havii^ 
Colchis    to    the    E.     This  sea 
was  formerly  called  UorrH  k^M^^ 
that  is  to  say,  inhospitable,  on 
account  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  its  banks ; 
but  that  name  was  afterwards 
changed  into  that  of  Euxums 
ivlnHff  when  they  had  become 


mils  il4 


with  oth«r 
Some  of  (Ue  auKiiatf 
call  k  CimmieriaA.  m  m 
of  Ute  CimiDeriMM  ulio 
resided  iu  the  vicaaity  i4  li 
s«iu  Herodotus  caUa  il  4 
Borean  or  Nofth«nt 
cootrajJifttiDCtina  of 
th  rasan  sea  wliick  1 
cocamercial  towot  wort 
PoDiica.  efn porta. 
of  opinion  that  H€HPodoCii|i« 
loo  great  an  exteoi  lo  dai  fli 
m.  A.  Mar  Mag^re  la  Itiiit^ 
Black  9ea  in  £ 

Porata«  A  riv^ 
which  the  Sc>tki4J4J>  pt^ 
name,  and  the  Groiil» 
m.  If.  Tlj«  Prutli.  h 
the  Baatarniaa  Alps,  lliac  h 
to  say,  iQ  that  part  of  wtmt 
Kiiapak  bordering  oa  Bi 
it  crosses  that  oiHintfy 
Moldavia,  aud  falls  S 
Danube  (later)  oo  tbe 
of  Besstirabia,  b«lo«r  A 
iv.  48.  I  c  uow  for  OSS  the  hat^ 
dary  betM^eea  Use  Taiks  ail 
Kussiaos. 

Porthmiiu     A  pi  "      -T 

Cheraonose,    at 
the  Palus  Ma^otls.  iw.  12, 

Posidftim.       A     towa    bailt, 

An:  &,     900      oC 

ara  -e  frontiers  ol 

and  byria;   opposite  th« 
of  Cyprus;     ia   tlie   vidail 
Antiochia,  the    laeic    ^tf 
the  mouth  of  the   Oreotes 
oi  Seleucia,  sarnamed 
SW  of  Antiochia;   N  of 
c-ea.     Syria  be^au  at  tlus^^ 
in  the  tioie  of   H 
afterwards  it  begaa 
the  Syrian  pylaa.  or  s 
91. 
Posidooia.     A  tow  a  of 
in    Italy;    ihai    country 
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btloagid  pvUy  to  Hie 
This    lovn    wm 

Ukewwe  called  Psiiatns  or  Pm- 
ttam ;  tb«  Lmida  have  likewiu 
cftUod  it  Neptuaia.  It  i^ve  to 
the  oei^hbourtiig  gulf  the  o&me 
of  gulf  of  Fr^AUiK,  or  Podtduuia. 
Jl  waA  situate  about  tlift  middk 
of  that  gtilf*  fifty  atades  from 
die  templo  of  JiiDu,  built  by 
JiAOQ.  Poaidofila  wax  a  coltxiy 
of  SybarU.  m.  a.  Paato,  the 
lulus  of  which  ar«  very  c«lo* 
bnled,  and  Tsaited  by  moat  tra^ 
▼•Uera  who  reach  a«  far  as 
Naptea.  i.  167. 

PotidaM.  A  town  of  Thrace,  in 
tbo  {Mminsula  of  Palleaa;  at 
tbo  entrance  of  the  iathmua 
jointDg  it  to  Chalcidiei*:  oa  the 
£  bank  of  the  Thermmau  ^ulf; 
about  ftbcty  tttades  from  Olyu* 
thus ;  N  of  Sana,  S  of  LipaxM. 
▼il.  123.  filL  127,  Sic. 

Prtnoif  or  Prasua.  Aamall  town  of 
Crete ;  io  ihe  S  port  of  the  island , 
iDWmrda  its  E  extremity ;  it  be- 
tongad  to  the  Cretans  Autoch- 
iKm  or  Eieocntes.  It  was  W 
of  proBi.  8aflM»iium«  K  of  Hie- 
rapyloa,  S  by  E  of  iMa,  doe 
S  ot  Camara,  N  of  mount  Dicte, 
vii  170,  17K 

Pranias.  A  lake  in  Thrace;  at 
no  great  distance  from  Macedo- 
nia ;  pretty  near  the  Strymonian 
gtilf;  8  of  the  town  of  Duloa, 
•IMB  called  Cfonides,  and  after- 
w»nla  PhiltppL  There  were 
gold  mines  in  the  neighbour^ 
hoodt  probably  tboie  to  which 
Herodotus  alludes,  v.  1 7 .  Mount 
Dysorum  was  not  rery  far  off ; 
from  whence  the  way  into  Ma- 
cedonia was  very  short,  as  the 
Historian  observes.  DAnville 
confounds  thii  lake  with  that  of 
Bolbe,  but  there  does  not  seein 
to  be  any  authority  fc»r  the  con* 
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fusion,    m,  it.   Lake   Polyanea, 

Prieue.  Ooe  of  the  twelve  loniiB 
towns ;  aitiiate  in  Cam,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Mycale,  NW  of 
Myus  and  Thyrobriaj  E  of  tlm 
island  of  Samoa,  S  of  Panio- 
nium.  The  country  of  Bias, 
ona  of  the  seven  sages,  ivu  ». 
pyatia.  i.  15,  142. 

Proconoesus.  An  island  of  Pro* 
pontis;  NW  of  the  island  of 
Cyzicus.  The  towns  of  Priaptis 
in  Asia  and  Heraclea  in  Europe 
looked  towards  its  W  extremity, 
and  the  gulf  Astaeemua  Ita  E 
extremity.  It  was  from  Pro- 
oonnesus  that  was  procured  llie 
6ne  mnrble,  called  the  marble 
of  Cyxicus;  and  it  is  for  that 
the  island  has  now  the  name  of 
Marmara,   iv.  13,  14.  vi.  33. 

Propontis*  A  sea  ahich  com- 
municates with  the  Euxine  by 
the  Thracian  Bosphoms,  and 
with  the  i£gaan  by  tha  Helles- 
pont, m.  n.  Sea  of  Marmara,  or 
White  Sen. 

Prosopitis.  An  island  of  Egypt, 
between  the  Sailic  bnuich  W 
and  the  Sebennylic  E.  This 
island  became  famous  by  the 
siege  which  the  Athoninas  suf- 
fered there  eighteen  mooths. 
when  they  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  luaroa.  who  had 
revolted  against  Artaxerxes. 
Thucyd,  i,  104,1  mi. 

Psylli.  A  people  of  Libya,  dwell- 
ing S  of  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  Great  Syrtii,  now  the 
desert  of  Sort.   ir.  173. 

Psyitaiea.  A  small  island  si- 
tuate in  the  Sarooir  gulft  be- 
tween the  inland  of  Salsmis  K 
and  the  W  coast  of  .Attiea.  viL 
76,  95. 

Pterin.  A  imall  country  fonning 
part  of  Cappsdocia,  near  Si- 
3  \ 
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nope,  a  town  situate  on  tho 
Euxlue  sea.  Its  capital  bten 
the  same  Q&tne.  i.  76. 

Ptount.  A  temple  of  ApoUop  be- 
loDg^ing  to  the  Thebnns ;  situate 
above  lake  Copats,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  PtouSf  near  the  town 
of  Acraephia.  viii.  135. 

Pjtlna.  A  tonrn  of  Pieria,  nesr 
the  W  border  of  the  Thermsean 
gulf,  ai  that  of  Mnia  on  the 
E  border  of  the  same  bajr : 
Pydna  was  SW  and  nearly  op- 
posite ^nia. 

P^Iw,  The  name  given  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Trachinia  to  the 
place  called  by  the  Greeks 
Thermopylee.  See  Thennopylw. 
vii,  5201. 

Pylos.  There  were  three  towns 
of  this  name  in  Peloponnesus; 
one  in  Messoniuj  and  the  two 
others  in  Clis. 

I .  Pylos  of  Messeoia  was  si- 
luttte  on  the  W  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus^ N  of  Methone,  which 
is  the  laBt  town  of  Messenia 
SW ;  near  and  towards  the 
island  of  Sphacteria,  which 
sheltered  its  port  from  the 
winds. 

*2.  Pylos  of  Elis.  Stood  on 
the  Ladon,  which  h\\s  in  the 
Peneus ;  it  was  in  the  W  neigh- 
bourhood of  Opu8»  SK  of  EHs, 
E  of  promontory  Chelouites. 

3.  Pylos  Triphyliacus,  In 
that  pari  of  Elis  called  Tri- 
phylia,  thirty  stades  from  the 
sea^  on  the  river  Ang^rus,  X  of 
and  very  near  to  Lepreum,  E  of 
Samicum,  W  of  Macistus.  Its 
proximity  to  Lepreum  caused  it 
sometimes  to  he  called  Pylos 
Lepreaticus.  This  town  had 
the  honour  of  having  Nestor  for 
king. 

Pyreoe.  A  town  in  the  country 
of  the   Celts,   near    which    the 


iMer  or  D&otibe  mss. 
been  remarked,    iba^ 
source  of  the   Di 
small    rivers,   ittm 
called     Die     Bi 
other    D—    P' 
the    n*T\  iQg 

^kea  ihv  ii^LTue.     Ni 
a  Celtic    word,  vrlneh 
burnt,  and  approacbes- 
to  Pyreoe,  which  has 
A^utung;     n»^it,    loat(    , 
wp^,    aignifying    a    pyw- 
33, 

Pyretus.      See  Poraia. 

Pyrgos.      A    town  of 
Peloponnesus,    sittiaie 
rirer   Pyrgoe;    at   a 
tance    from    the 
Neda,  which 
Messeiuju      It 
six  towns  btuk 
IT.  148. 

Pytho,  or    Delphi^ 
Phoeis,   situate  in  a 
wards  the   SE  fi>ot  of 
of  Parnassus,  called 
It  was  E  of  Ami 
ofDaulis.    It 
from  the  Greek 
the     serpent    killed    _ 
rotted  in  that  place.   Ii 
called  Delphi,  either 
phos,  the  son  of  ApoUt 
AiAp^v,  I  he  name  of 
which  guarded  the 
the  oracles  were  aft 
dered.       This    town 
brated  for  its   temple 
and  its  ometes  :   tt  is 
stadea  from   the 
i.  54. 


R 

Rhegium.  A  town  situj 
foot  of  the  hoot  of  li^ 
site  Zand  a  or  \\ 
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to  the  S,  on  liu*  strait  now 
Fwo  di  Metwinaf  which 
it«i  Italy  from  Sicily.  This 
was  afterwards  called  Rhe- 
(iiint  Juliunit  in  distinrtinn  of 
iuRi  I^pidi.  a  town  of  CLb* 
Gaul  in  ModoDOsc.  m,  n. 
jiQ,  At  thi»  place,  m  well 
At  Taraoto  and  Malta, 
gloves,  flocks*  and  other 
of  dre8»»  are  made  out 
of  &  lort  of  Hsh  wool :  (that  is 
^^to  say,  the  silky  filaments  or 
^Mlown  of  c«rtain  shell  fish  ;)  those 
^Mrticl«s  are  exceedingly  light 
■ana  warm.  I  176,  177.  Wi. 
^H60. 

Rhen«ii.  An  island  in  the  W 
neighbourhood  of  Doles,  S  of 
the  island  of  Teoos.  N  of  that 
of  Paros.  Strabo  aseert^  that 
It  was  desert,  and  used  as  the 
biirinl  place  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Delos,  because  the  latter  be- 
ing sucred  ground,  it  was  tm- 
lawful  to  bury  the  dead  there. 
Both  islands  are  now  culled 
Sdili.  >%97. 
Rbodus.  An  island  situate  K  of 
Doris  in  Asia  Minor,  NK  of  ihe 
island  of  Crete,  and  VV  of  Ly- 
cia.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  R.  miles  in  circuit, 
aeoordiog  to  Pliny;  fire  hun< 
dnd  and  MFrenty-eight  R.  mites 
firom  Alexandria,  and  one  hun« 
dred  and  sixty -six  from  Cyprus. 
This  island,  like  many  others, 
had  risen  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  aem :  the  tradition  appears 
to  have  beoo  common  tn  Pindar's 
time. 

Rhodes.  A  celebrated  town,  ciw 
jMtal  of  the  island  of  the  same 
name;  it  is  modern  in  com- 
pariaon  with  the  other  towns 
tho  tame  island*  It  was 
408  6.  C.  and  thither 
transferreil   most  of   the 


iohabitauts  of  LinduSi  lalyasuf , 
and  CamiruSt 

This  town  was  distinguished 
by  its  nmritiniti  power,  its  com- 
merce, its  riches,  its  magniUcent 
buildings,  its  numerous  statues, 
carved  by  the  most  skilful 
statuaries,  and  above  all  by  the 
colossus  of  the  sun,  which  was 
seventy-eight  cubits  high,  and 
the  work  of  Chores  uf  Liodus, 
the  disciple  of  Lysippus :  this 
town  wins  still  more  celebrated 
by  the  il!ustnous  men  it  pro- 
duced, ft  uiis  Brst  the  ally 
of  the  Romans,  and  aftem'ards 
subjected  to  the  Romans :  it 
passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Greek  emperors ;  but  when 
the  French  and  Venetians  had 
taken  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Genoese  couiiucred 
it.  The  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem took  possession  of  it  in 
the  sequel;  at  last  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  the  first 
of  January  1533,  after  an  obsti' 
nate  and  bloody  siege. 

Rhodian  sea.  This  name  waa 
given  to  that  part  of  the  JE- 
gsean  sea  which  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  island  of  Rhodea. 
i,  174. 

Rhodope.  A  mountain  of  Thrace; 
lieginning  NW  at  mount  Sco- 
rn i  us,  and  towards  this  source 
of  the  Nestus.  It  stretches 
from  NW  to  HE  almost  through 
the  whole  of  Thrace;  S  of  the 
llebrus  and  of  mount  Hiemus, 
or  at  li^ast  as  far  as  the  tjcnd 
made  by  the  Hebrus,  where  it 
directs  its  stream  S.  m.  n. 
Valiza,  and  Despote  Giieli.  iv« 
49. 

Rhoetiam.  A  town  of  Troad,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellr*pont; 
on  an  eminence  rn    -   *'     tomb 
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of  AjftX,  E  of  promontory 
Sig<6i]ni»  W  of  Ophryntufii. 
Ther«  wat  teen  here  the  statue 
of  Ajftx,  which  AotoDj  took 
ifito  Egyptt  l>ut  Augii«tua  sent 
It  back  to  RhoetJum. 

There  was  also  about  tbe 
•mme  place  oo  this  coast  a  pro* 
nontory  called  Rhcetiuni,  four 
hhJ^  distance  from  that  of 
Si^^fuan*  m.  n.  Capo  Bar* 
hierl 
Ilhypea.  A  toKn  of  Achaiia  iu 
Pdoponnevus,  thirty  stadea  W 
of  jfegium^  a  little  le«8  E  of 
Bolifia^  whither  Augustus  trans- 
ferred the  inhabitauls  of  Rby- 
pea  after  he  had  destroyed  it. 
It  was  at  a  small  distaoce  S 
of  the  shore  of  the  Corinthiau 
g^lpb.  i,  li.'j. 


Sane.  A  people  of  Asia ;  they 
dwelt  E  of  Sogdiana,  N  by  E  of 
Bactriana,  S  of  Asiatic  Scytbia, 
W  of  mount  Imaiis,  N  of  mount 
Paropamisas.  The  Sac«t  were 
probably  Scythie  Amyrgii,  aee 
that  article.  The  Persians 
gave  the  name  of  Sacse  gene^ 
rally  to  all  the  ^Scythians,  and 
thtife  IB  nothinf^  to  hinder  us 
from  comprisins^  them  under  the 
name  of  Asiatic  Scythians,  rii 
64. 

Sagarlii.  A  nomad  or  pastoral 
people,  and  one  of  the  Persian 
tribes;  they  were  probably  E  of 
the  Dropici,  W  of  the  Gandarii. 
They  must  have  been  very 
powerful,  since  they  furnished 
eight  thousand  horse  to  Xerxes's 
army.  L  126.  iii.  93,  vii.  85. 

Saitt.  A  celebrated  town  of 
Egypt,  near  Naucratis,  between 
the  Caaopic  and  Saitic  canals, 


about  6yni  milvs  K«f(  fUoam, 
which  bcHig  oti  the  Lm^ 
canaJ,  was  flioft  W,  it|» 
Qtm. 
Sain.  A  town  of  Thfuv,  sili 
coast  of  the  .^Bgiean  wm^  m 
the  W  mouth  of  thv  Hihn^l 
of  Zona*  and  W  ci  is 
HerodoCum  gires  the  cpiihit 
Samotbracma  to  thisio«i,i« 
becataae  it  waa  sslaate  is  ^ 
isUiid  of  SaoMiCbriice,  hn  kt 
caaae  it  waa  in  a  qmnmiim 
oootixk^Dt  ponii<ineJ« 
by  the  SamoctnaciaH 
Salamia.  1.  An  Island 
in  the  Saronic  gulf, 
the  SW  coast  of  Atnoi.  if 
posita  Eteitsis*  There  «m  i 
temple  of  Mtoerm  Sdns  c 
the  S  Bide  of  iba  island.  ^A 
tx.  01.  IK.  Conlfivn.  m  H 
Ac 

2.  A  tosm  ta  the  ykMd 
Cypraa  in  the  E  |Mft,toP«i 
the  place  where  cotosBmmik 
promontory  oailed  the  aiA 
v»f  £«*-##».  m.  R,  Cofti 
102.  V.  I04»  Ssc 
Salmydeama.  A  town 
of  E  Thra«ie»  oo  the 
NW  of  BysaaHum;  E  of i 
sources  of  the  T«affiis; 
Apollonia  and  ftf 
of  PeriQibus  or  HeraelB 
of  Selybria,  toiroa 
Fropoutifi.  m.  u,  HkSigA,Mt> 
cording  to  D'Aoville,  StafHO, 
according  to  Meietius,  tv.^ 
Samoa.  Ao  jsland  of 
thfi  .£gsAA,  or  ra 
Icarian  sea ;  separated 
narronp  cbAaaael  fron  U] 
PaaioBluin*  aikd  Priene 
opposite  tatd  \W  of  M 
This  was  the  favourite 
Jnno;  in  whose  h 
magnificent  temple  waa 
near  the  ebore,    tWMity 


iiiU$l 


the  town.  This  Mttnd 
lunoai  for  its  potMvy ; 
lodeed  tHe  S«iiiians  were  said 
Co  be  the  ioventora  of  that 
t»  34)1 1  fact  lire.  The  capit».l  bore 
the  mme  o&jne  an  the  island, 
id  was  situate  at  the  begin- 
9(  ttie  strait  which  dividss 
isUsd  from  louia. 

Ao  iftiaod  sitoate 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
FU9«  NVV  of  the  entrance  of 
le  Hellesp«jui}  £  of  mount 
liiios.  h  was  first  called  Leu- 
1  a4id  afterwards  Sanios, 
Wcaiis«  wkoiently  the  Greeks 
gave  th9X  name  to  elevated 
places;  it  was  subseqaeody 
calWd  Samothraoe,  that  is^ 
Thfocian  Samos,  both  beoaiBie 
It  was  inhabit«d  by  Tbra^tantp 
and  was  near  Thrace.  Its  fint 
luliabitAOt*  were  Sinthi  Thra- 
(iiUH.  'Hie  Pelasgi  passed  over 
mUi  this  iadand  after  they  had 
taken  poeiessiori  of  Lemoos, 
but  were  afterwards  driven 
away,  m,  n,  Saniaiidrachi. 
Samothraces.  They  were  not 
only  the  iahabitants  of  the 
island  of  Samothracef  bat  also 
oi  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
^hrnee,  towards  the  coasts  in 
vicinity  of  the  island  ef 
Khrace>  and  W  of  the 
of  the  Hebnts.  Herodo- 
MitioM  as  S*motbracian 
rns  Mesimbtia,  Sala,  and 
i»  which  are  on  the  conti- 
^nt  of  Thrace.  viL  108,59. 
Sana.  A  town  of  the  peninsula 
if  Pallena,  near  the  R  share  of 
Thermnsan  f^ulft  belweea 
l«a  and  Menda ;  S  of  the 
and  N  of  the  second. 
Not  the  same  as  the 
montiooed  in  vii.  *i*2.  see 
following  artiele. 

A   Greek    town   situato 


in  the  Acanthian  isthmaSf  or 
that  of  mount  Aihos,  near  the 
canal  dag  by  Xerxes;  and  on 
the  £  shore  ol  the  Singitic  g\ilf, 
N  by  W  of  Cleonae,  W  of 
Diutn.  It  was  turned  towards 
that  side  of  the  sea  which 
looks  at  the  island  of  fiuboBa. 
It  wa«  a  colony  of  the  island 
of  Aodros.  vii.  22.  This  town 
and  the  foregoing  are  impro- 
perly c^iifunnded  in  the  Latin 
lodex  ^lerum  to  Hi^rudotus. 

Sapwt*  A  people  of  llirace, 
dwelling  on  the  sea  thore^  W 
of  Abdera  and  the  Nestus.  SE  of 
the  Pieres :  their  territory  was 
bounded  on  th»t  side  by  moan- 
tains,  they  were  S  of  the  Ber- 
S9BJ  and  N  of  the  island  of 
Thaaoe.  Strabo  observes  that 
they  dwelt  in  the  noigbbbtirbood 
of  Abdera,  and  in  the  islands  near 
Lemnos ;  he  calls  them  Sapn. 
vii.  IIU. 

^arungic  A  people  of  Ama, 
nearly  at  equaJ  distances  from 
Persia,  properly  so  eailed,  and 
from  the  iSacae.  They  are  se- 
parated from  Persia  S  by  im- 
menee  4saerts»  N  by  E  from  the 
8ac»  by  the  Mardi«  and  by 
Bactriana.  They  were  bounded 
S£  by  Arachosia,  N  by  W  by 
Asia,  SW  by  German  ia  or  Ca^ 
mania. 

Sardinia.  Anciently  Sardo;  an 
island  in  the  S  vicinity  of  the 
island  of  Cyrnus  or  Corsica,  and 
N  of  Africa.  This  island  was  eo 
named  from  Sard  us,  one  of  d&e 
eons  of  Herculest  who  cmatB 
ifom  Libya  to  establish  hilMelf 
there  with  a  numerous  colooy. 
Pliny  obeerves,  that  Timwe 
called  it  Sandaliotis^  from  its 
feeemblance  to  a  saodal,  a  sort 
of  shoe  used  by  the  ancieatSy 
consietiBg  only  of  a  eole  £mI^ 


eofid  round  the  instep  by 
tbonga;  he  adds,  that  Myretlus 
called  it  tchnosa,  because  it 
resembles  the  mark  left  oa  the 
sand  by  a  man's  foot,  from  the 
Greek  f^wf.  i*  i^O,  v.  106,  124. 
vii.  165. 

Sardonium  mare.  The  name 
given  to  that  part  of  the  Medi* 
terraoean  »ea,  which  was  in 
the  aeighbourhood  of  the  island 
of  Sardinia.  ii«  166. 

Sardes.  An  ancient  town,  the 
capital  of  Lydia,  situate  be- 
tween the  Caystrua  S,  and  the 
Herraus  N;  at  the  foot  of 
mount  TiDoIuB,  on  the  Pac- 
toluB,  a  river  which  coming 
down  from  mount  Tmolus,  and 
rolling  gold  sand  with  its 
atream,  crocses  the  middle  of 
the  public  square  of  the  town. 
N  of  Sardis  was  a  large  plain 
watered  by  several  rivulets, 
flowing  in  part  from  a  neigh- 
bouring hill  SE  of  the  town, 
and  partly  from  mount  Tmoliu, 
The  citadel  was  on  the  E  side, 
or  E  by  S  of  the  town  on  a 
rugged  and  precipitous  rock  ; 
so  that  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  it  might  be  re- 
garded as  impregnable. 

This  town  was  large*  rich, 
and  populous.  The  kings  of 
I^ydia,  whose  capital  it  was, 
had  greatly  embellished  it. 
Conquered  by  the  Persians, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Mace- 
donians, it  beccime  the  resi* 
deoce  of  the  Persian  satraps, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Mace- 
donian governors.  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  it 
prei«rved  its  splendour  and 
dignity,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  of  the  province  of 
Asia;  it  continued  to  he  a 
consi<lerablc    town    under    the 


Greek     emperoriiy 
taken     by    Tai 
DOW  only  a  tn 
coiLsi«tiD^  of  a  lew' 
bited    by  shephei  ' 
tbetr  flcxska  oa  the 
plain. 

Sarpedonlnin  piroiiiooL 
montofj      of     'fhraea, 
tsooed     by    no    oUar 
Herodotus  says,  ckat 
of  Xerx.e«,  staiKihijr  ooi 
Hellespont,     steered 
made   for  promontory 
mnm,    and    ib«o 
IKniscus ;    it 
that  this  cape 
at  the  W  beg^ioi 
shore  of  the  ^alf 
Sinus    Melanes,   as 
from  D'Anville  iini 
it.  vii.  58. 

There  was  tn  CUkis 
montory    of    the 
celebrated     by    the 
peace  between  the 
Anliochus,  i 
Calydnum,     . 
promontoria.   Tit.   Lit, 
38.    Hertxlotus   do(k 
tion  this  latter. 

Sarta.     A    town  of  Sil 
the   W    shore    of    th« 
gulf,  S  of  Sitigiis,  Nof 
tory  Ampelos.  Tii.  122, 

Sasptres*  r     *^      *;es^ 
Wofthr  SEofiheCt 

chiana,  N  \>  ui  M&tiana,  saii^ 
the  Alarodii,  from  wl 
were  probably 
Cyrus  or  Knt. 
therefore     a    small 

modern  Georgia. 

Mattana  to  be  a  part  ol 
beeatise  between  that 
and  Colchis,  there  lay 
country  of  the  Saspirei 
Urchcr.  Rennell  mal 
occupy    the    litm    b«ti 


Thb 
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Hatwiie  and  Cdebts,  ta  modem 

^^wgyapby  th«  &  part  of  Artne* 

but    HerodotUA^    iv,   37, 

to  have  been  mtsunder- 

by   that    illusirious  g«o> 

^phcr.    S(>e  bis  work,  p.  277. 

Salrnw      A  people  of   Thraco; 

tbey  itihabttod  N  of  the  Deriffii, 

O'D  either  aide   of  thM  N«atti9, 

»cwoen  mnuiiU  PaagiQus  and 

Lhodope,   and    to   alJ   appoar- 

tht^y  oocQpied  alto  be- 

mount  Fan^aMW  a  part  of 

and  E  Edoaia.     Hiua  it  is 

ly  to  conceive  how  Xentet'it 

army,    havinf^    etuered    Edonia 

from  the  cuuutry  of  the  Dersa^i^ 

1      panetrated    into    that    of    the 

I      $atne  through  Edoiiis.  viL  1 10. 

Sec  BeAsi. 
^^Sattagydie.     A  people   of  Atia^ 
^Blp  the  same  Satrapy  with  the 
^■^aodarii,    Dadicm,   and    Apa- 
^Kjtee.     Their    situation    is   not 
^Bpieafly  ascertaiQed*  and  it  would 
^Bbe  incompatible  with  the  limits 
^"  of  this   Index   to  enter  into  n 
discussion   of  the  various  opi- 
nions   proposed  relative  to  the* 
situation   of    this     and    other 
Asiatic   nations    mentioned    in 
tlie  enumeration  of  the  Satra- 
pies, lit.  91. 

SauromatiF^     They    were    Scy- 
thians,   who    baring    marriecl 
I  some  Amaxona,  separated  from 
their  rountrymen.   Tlieycroeaed 
the     Taoais.   advanced    three 
journeys  E.  and  as  much  from 
the    Palus    Maeotis    ascending 
N,      They  occupy  a    country 
fifteeen  journeys  across.     They 
ftre   $   of    the    Budtni*   whose 
territory  is  covered  with  forests 
and  all  sorts  of  trees,  although 
that  of  the  Sauromatie,  nei- 
ler  wild  nor  fruit  trees  wwe  to 
They    were    named 
by  the  Greeks,  and 


seen. 


Sarmatii  by  t*     '"  V   v 

occupied  the  : 

formed  by  Uie  \N  olga.  Ucuii^ll, 
p.  89. 

Scamander,  A  small  river  of  the 
Trooil,  which  the  lUad  has  ren- 
dered celebratetl  fur  ever.  It 
rises  in  mount  Ida^  towards  the 
E  part  of  that  muuntnin;  Its 
mouth  is  in  the  E  vicinity  of 
Sigeum,  It  forms  towards  I  be 
sea  some  muddy  marshes,  and 
receiTOf  S  the  Simois  a  little 
aboTe  the  new  town  of  Trov.  v* 
65.  vii.  48. 

Scapte-Hyle.  Sttiirvv  ''TAs-  An 
excavated  mine  or  forest.  A 
small  town  of  Thrace,  situate 
near  to.  if  not  on,  the  sea  side, 
W  of  Abdera,  N  of  and  opfK)site 
tiM  island  of  Thasos.   vi.  40. 

Seltthos.  An  bland  situate  at 
th«e  entrance  of  the  I'hermiean 
gulf,  opposite  Magnesia,  a  coun- 
try of  Thessaly.  mount  Pel  ion, 
and  Ipnse.  m#  n.  Sciatho.  vii, 
170,  Ac, 

Sctdrus.  A  town  of  Italy,  the 
site  of  which  is  not  known  for  a 
certainty ;  it  was  probably  some- 
where between  Laoe  and  Sy- 
baris.   vi.  21. 

Sciona.  A  town  of  the  peninsula 
of  Paliena,  near  the  E  shore  of 
the  I'bermasan  gulf,  NW  of 
Therambusf  S  of  Menda.  vti, 
123. 

Sdtts^  o/xoi  Osciui.  A  river  of 
Thrace,  rising  in  tlie  W  p^irt  of 
mount  lihodope.  It  crosses  mount 
HsBmus,  nearly  al>out  the  middle 
of  that  mountaiu  range :  it  tlieu 
cuts  across  the  E  part  of  the 
Tribal] ic  plain,  between  that 
plain  and  the  country  of  the 
Crobyzi  Thracians,  and  falls  into 
the  Ister,  a  ^"od  way  above  the 
river  Ti 
out  of 


l3       %      l>  f    1    • 


which  wattr*  the  couiiiry 
Croby«i  nimc^ns  before  iflfidts 
snta  ttie  Ivter.  U  h  tiM  Smms 
of  StiJibo,  the  OscifM  of  ThiMTj^- 
^idctt  fMi<i  the  (Esc us  af  Plinf. 

:-  na.     It 

the  iaibmus  of  CoriDrK  ta  M#- 
gaia^  and  t«d  into  Attiea.  It 
^iltf'tiflte  IeTeIli?(l  for  the  coii- 
iUblfey  of  foot  pAHseng«rs*  it 
was  afterwards  tvidened  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor  Adrittn, 
and  in  the  time  of  Panaaatas 
two  chariots  mig^t  pass  abraast. 
In  one  place  this  p&sa  forms  a 
aort  of  gon[^,  bounded  by  lar^ 
roeka  j  one  called  Molouris,  very 
Anions  as  tht^  place  from  whenee 
Ino  was  daid  to  have  dashed 
hernelf  into  tbo  sea  with  Meli- 
cM^tes  her  jonngoat  aoo,  after 
Jl^husbaod  had  kilted  I.earchas 
B4r  dileat  nou.  The  nei^hbonr- 
ing  rocks  were  celebrated  by 
the  robberies  and  cruelties  of 
SctroD,  who  in  olden  times  dwelt 
about  those  places,  and  used  to 
aeire  travellers,  and  hurl  them 
M>^'  *^' "  sea.  viit.  71  ^ 

1.  It  w"aa  eertainly  a 
rn-pr  or  Aaia  Minor,  lowing  to* 
wards  Priene  and  Mycale,  be- 
tween Priene  and  Mycale^  N  of 
the  Mwander.  ix.  97. 

Scolos.  A  small  town  of  the 
territory  of  the  Thehans>  on  the 
fl^%ank    of  the  Asopos^    H   tf 

iMibes,  NR  of  Hysinr  and  Rrt- 
tHne,  N  of  Eteonus,  and  neir 
the  root  of  Cithippon.   ix.  I.5» 

Scoloti.  The  name  which  tJie 
Scythiaoa  give  to  themaalves. 
fv.6. 

ScApe1u».  A  small  Island  of  the 
jEgnean  sea,  between  Sciathus 
and  HalonemiB,  B  of  the  former. 


W    of  the 
N    of  the   N- 

<iilafkd  oi  GtibBvv 
its  aorieot  cuuae. 
Soylac^.   Aaviail 
m  colony  o€  PeAaic^t 
wama  and    Fl^tkmi  S 

the  gilf  t  Of 

^7 

A  maui 
Thrmce;   >  \IIMi 

I»l4    and 

Osteru     . 

Seytcw.     Onu  of 
wh«»e  AeHiflesi  a1 
Lvcooieclcta^  df< 
had  NeopM»l«]iiAt«^l 
the  kiog- s  daugbtw. 
in  £  of  KuliAfa,  W.^ 
of  Andfos,  S  of 
ll«  ooit^« 

Seythw^ 

I.  9eytli»  Am^riii^^ 
is  «v«iy  ttitfMPsif^flei  nil 
people  tii^  K£mtU 

in  l^tvrope, 
the  anny  of  the  Pi 
took  tl>eir  n&mifv 
a  pbin  called  Anj 
country  of  tbe  SoOak 

2,  Scyibie   A«chi 
flwelt  on  flio 
jMmis,    a'  riv«f 

councnr*  now 

3.  Sc-ythi 
ilie  Scytbi««« 
reeident    on    thi^ 
Hypaixia   cajled' 
but  who  oaflfiid 
bbpjt^M    They  ih 
the- DtfP^nhidties  and 
ti«afics,  cm    a  tmet- 
threw  journciya  ov^kr  ii 
B,  and  touiilrdivYbo  Mi 
of  elev«a    fkty^* 
the  Bor^athei 

tl» 
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hf   which    re:i»on    they 


fiitth  ibM 

4.  Heftkm  Jk^in^,  U 
tmtauj  tiM  •Creanu  of  the  Tjras 
(Dmtktm)  %nd  tbn  lixpaoas 
(Bttip)    approach   ^oe    UMih«r, 

but  iitiJo  ftpnee  betw«0fi 
UiwariU  Podnlia.     They 
com    out    far   th^ir 
•vo  hod,  but  for  Mklc, 

5.  ScythsB  noQuulet.  Tb«y 
<|«r«lt  bfj^oml  ti^e   Panticmpis; 

B  of  the   Scythffi   ytm^yti,  00    0 

l»ec  iif  lm«l  of  fourteen  jour- 
tmfm  «i  fiir  fts  tbe  river  Oerrbiui. 

6.  Scytha  Regii.  A  nu- 
OMrouj  nation  boj^onil  the  river 
OOTrlMN.  0mt  W  boundary. 
Th^  exUod  S  ai  far  M  Tan- 
fka,  N  to  the  Melanchlnni,  £ 
to  tlw  trench  dug  by  the  aons 
«r  Ibt    blind   elMree*   and    to 

n  itepi^  on  the  Palus 
J  man  ejitend  them  as 
lir  nt  tht  Tanab.  Th«y  regard 
iIm  other  Scjihtana  aa  their 
•Uvea. 
•  7.  Scythn  im  v^v  fitmk^ 
l»iliipt  imtrt^m^.  They  dwelt 
btyaod  and  £  of  the  lyrcie. 

Soythia.  A  vatt  country  eepa* 
mied  S  from  Thrace  by  the 
lM«r;  It  exteoda  N  to  the 
ooontriee  oecopiad  by  the  Aga- 
lhyrsi»  tlie  Kauri,  iba  Aodro- 
fiiafi,  the  Malanditowi>  and 
fkm  Budini ;  aod  ft  ftAoos  tlie 
En  nine  sea  and  Paint  Minotia 
to  tbe  Taoaia  or  Don. 

Sebtanytica  urbt,  A  town  of  E- 
gvpt,  whkfa  gava  ita  fkame  CO  one 
otthochaMiiaof  tha  Nile  and 
lo  a  mnm:  It  qtpaara  that  that 
MIM  waa  between  the  Seben- 
■ytio  and  the  Boeolic  channels, 
m.  n,  Samanud* 

M»#nny  ticum  Mtjun^  Tba  oMNith 
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•I  on*  ^  tfao  iovan  prtndotl 
dMuinaia  of  the  Nile;  whU 
begiaa  at  the  vedax  oi  iha 
Ddca*  euta  it  down  the  middlo» 
aad  ^a  into  tho  aaa  a  little 
baiow  the  (own  of  Bato. 

SaliBua.  A  town  of  Sicily*  on 
tbe  W  eoant  of  the  ialaad^  S£ 
of  promontory  ].ilyb*nai»  NS 
of  promontory  Elennanim  in 
Africa.  It  i«  built  near  the 
river  Hypia,  and  at  the  E 
mouth  of  the  email  river  of  So- 
linue,  so  en.!  led  from  the  Greek 
word  «4Ajm»,  Wild  parsley  f  wliicJi 
grew  in  abundance  on  its  banks. 
The  river  gave  its  name  to  the 
town  which  Virgil  calls  Pat- 
fnoia.  Ita  tahabitaota  were 
driven  away  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. The  ruins  yet  aubsiatiag 
give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
epiondour  of  the  place,  v.  46. 

Selybria.  A  town  of  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propootis* 
twenty-five  mites  E  of  rerin- 
llmi,  thirty-five  miles  W  of 
Byzantium,  m.  n.  The  same  as 
the  ancients,  pronounced  Soly- 
vria. 

Sepia.  A  place  of  Argolis.  which » 
according  to  Herodotus,  must 
have  boen  in  the  territory  of 
Tiryna,  between  Nauplia  and 
Tiryos,  bat  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former,  vi.  77. 

Sopias.  A  strand  and  prmnmi' 
tory  at  tbe  E  point  of  the  S 
coaat  of  MagiMtia,  at  tho  on- 
trance  of  the  Tbermaeaa  gulf. 
This  ahoro  waa  Ukowiao  called 
Kolcoa.  m,  fi.  Cabo  Mooaalni. 
vii.  ISa,  1S6,  188.  190,  Ac. 

Serboois  lacus.  Was  boiwooii 
Egypt  and  Palestine;  E  of 
mount  Casios,  W  of  Hhtnoco- 
lura  or  EUAriaeh.  Thia  lake  ia 
parallel  to  tho  Meditorraoaon. 
from  which  it  is  separated  only 
3u 
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hf  avwy  ntUTOW  »trip  of  1  ?! 
Tbe  sand,  which  h  const^utt  v 
driiting  in  it  by  the   S  umd, 
gnrei  it  the  appenrance  of  soliil 
^rarutid,   and    armie§»  ilec«4T«kl 
at  the  sight,  have  been  twal- 
lowed  up  in  it.     The  fable  eays, 
that  Typhon  was  laid   at   tlie 
bottuni  of  this  lake.  m.  n.  Se- 
baket  BardoiU 
Seripltus.     All  island  placed  by 
some  araong  the  Cycladea,  by 
others  anmn|tf  the  Spofadee*     It 
18  S  of  the  island  of  Cythnot,  N 
of  that  of  Melo8,  W  of  that  of 
Farosr  E  of  the  Hermionic  gulf, 
6E  of  promontory  Sunium.     A 
nigged  and  stony  island  used 
by  the  Romans  as  a  place  of 
timaspdrtatioii;    m*  m.   Serpho. 
Till.  46,  48. 
Sermyla^     A  town   of  Sithonia» 
in  Thrace,  on  the  E  coast  of 
the    Toronaean    gulf,    between 
Mecybema  and  Galepsns,  8E 
of  the  former,  N  W  of  the  latter, 
▼y.  122. 
Sofrhiump   A  celebrated  promon> 
tory  of  the  JEgsean  sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Doriscus,  in  the  vicinity 
W  of  Zona,  SE  of  Mesambria, 
and    l)etvreen   the  Hebrus  and 
the  Lissus.     It  was  a  mountain 
jutting  into  the  sea.     D'Anville 
calls  it  by  mistake  Sarnun,  vii. 
59, 

Sestos.  A  town  of  the  Tbracian 
ChersoneauB,  on  the  Hellespont. 
The  coast  at  this  plate  juts  into 
the  sea  opposite  Ahydos.  Se- 
stos is  celebrated  by  the  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  It  is 
completely  ruined,  m.  n.  of  its 
site  Zemenic. 
Sicanta.  This  island  was  pre- 
viously called  Trinacria,  on  ac- 
count of  its  three  promontories: 
the  Sicanians  having  established 
themselves   there,    gftve   it    the 


name  of  Sicaaia. 
The    Siculi,   toHng 
driven  awTiy  fbe 
it   the   oaniie  of 
sitll  t>e«Ts.    Tii.  1 ' 
SiciiiiiaD&.     See  i  i 
SieaKa*     S«e  Skania. 
Sieyoo.     llie  cafiM  #  Bffm 
in   the   PelopoanMna,  $  c(% 
Connthiac    gvlf,  oM  Mil 
stmde*    N   of  PMios,  Hi  m 
distance    NW    of  CocM.  • 
hundred  and  iwetity-tl»ii*i. 
NE  of  Pellefm.  iii.«.BMk 
r»  67,  iSee. 
Sicyonia.      A  stmall  mtfBdh 
loponnesus,  S  of  tki« 
gtilf,  Eof  Aehasa,  Wff 
ihnu   V,  88. 
Sidofi.      A  town  of 
th«  shore  of  the  Mi 
sea,  in  a  lin«  plain,  wtih 
port.      One  of  the  nxs 
towns    in    the  «^orIiL 
foaiMied  one  thousand  i 
dred  and    thirty  ye«rs  BJ 
one   bdticlred    and   forty 
the  butldmp  of  Tyre. 
twenty-six    miles    N    •fl 
thirty   miles  5  of 
venty    mil  eta    W   of 
in.  a.  ZaiU.    lu  1l6^iii,M^^ 
Sigeum.      A    pi 
Troad.      It  is  io  the^ 
of  the  rnouth  of  the 
I'bere   was    in 
larg*    lake    called 
which   bad    an   is 
sea«   at.  n*    Cape 
38. 
Si^uin«     A  town  of 
at  no  great  tlistaiioe 
sixty  stadee  froM  iIm 
Rhoetitim^    coasdn^    the" 
one  htiodred  from  Teoedc^ 
is  now  a  misembleTith 
the  Turks  need  to  call 
they  now  call   it  Gi 
was   here    that    w«« 


SfgeaD  ioscnpiion,  writ- 
taa  ia  ihe  Myet^^^niit  »i>ie»  ibat 
ii  to  cuy,  Uie  Imen  ruuQioj^  al- 
lernAleiy  right  and  left;  the 
dab  served  fts  a  beach  b«iore 
t|i0  church  door.  ▼.  6^,  94. 
Sigyniuie*  Thhi  nation  was  si* 
tuato,  according  to  Herodotus, 
iMiiyoiid  the  Daoubo*  Their  pro- 
haUo  bounds  were,  N  the  Car- 

rthian  mountainSf  S  tho  later* 
the  Agathyrsi.  In  thui  situ- 
^ktioo  they  would  have  had  for 
Migbboun,  S  ttie  Vtiueti*  or 
Bmi,  who  had  extended  their 
jPOiiieifinnii  down  to  that  river. 
See  Veseti.  ▼.  9.  Homee  ex- 
«r4ly  sijiiilar  to  those  deecribed 
by  iho  Hiitarian  were  seen  in 
the  allied  anny  which  invaxied 
France  in  Id  14 ;  they  cajne  from 
ihe  quafter  above  dcdiued. 

A  town  in  Myii;donia  of 
nia.  W  of  Tberma^  lie- 
tweeb  Therma  and  i\}»  mouth 
oftheAxius.  vii.  123. 
Sindica  negio.  A  coiintry  of  Asia, 
fir  perhajMerea  of  Europe,  touch- 
ing on  the  Cimmerian  Boe> 
i^hoiut  and  tbe  Euxlne  sea*  It 
ie  £  of  the  Kuxine  sea,  SE  of 
the  Cimixierian  Bosphorus ;  it  is 
bounded  N  an<i  £  by  a  part  of 
Caucasus,    m,  rt.  Kuban*     iv. 

A  town  of  Thrace,  in 
ifhtt  of  Sitlionia,  on  the  W 
of  the  Singitic  guif.  to 
which  it  gave  its  oniiie :  it  was 
S  of  Piloms,  N  of  Sorta.  n.  m, 
Porto  Fifuero,  vii.  122. 
Siaope.  A.  town  uf  Paphlagonla 
oa  th«  Euxine  tea*  SE  of  pro- 
montory Carambis;  N  of  the 
mouth  €f[  the  Halys,  in  the  isth- 
mos  of  a  peninsula,  where  the 
Cimmerians  estabtished  them- 
selves, when  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Scythijuis,  they 


came  Into  Asia,  oppoaite  tb« 
mouth  of  the  Ister  or  Danube* 
m.  IK  Sinub.  IT.  12.  It  was 
the  country  of  the  famous  Cynic 
Diogenes^  who  was  buried  %i 
Corinth. 

^iphaos^  It  is  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  1 1  is  situate  W  of  Faroe, 
N  by  £  of  Meloe,  S  by  £  of 
Seriphoe.  This  island  was  very 
rich  by  reaeon  of  its  mines,  but 
their  situation  now  can  hardly 
be  pointed  out.  m.  n,  Siphano. 
viii.  46. 

8 iris.  1 .  A  town  of  Locania  in 
Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Siris,  now  called  Senna  The 
lonians  changed  its  name  to 
Polieium^   viii,  62.  vL  127. 

Siris.  2.  A  town  of  Paeooia  in 
Thrace.  It  was  the  capital  of 
ti\e  Siropteuoes,  and  had  pro* 
bably  communicated  its  name  to 
that  part  of  tbe  nation.  viiL 
115. 

Siropfleones.  One  of  the  eight 
Paeotiian  nations,  according  to 
H»rodotus,  or  ratlier  of  ibe  ten, 
acconliag  to  Fhucydides,  ii.  98. 
The)i  had  S  the  Bisali^  and  tbe 
Odomanti,  N  the  Stnthi  or  Saii, 
£  the  Sirymoo,  W  Ute  Msedi, 
and  a  chaia  of  mountains  sepa- 
rating them  from  Crestonia.  v. 

Sitbooia.  A  peninsula  of  Thrace* 
between  the  ToronsBan  and  Siji* 
gitic  gulfs.  In  this  peninsula 
Viet*t  found  the  fulloMring  towns; 
ffom  SE  to  N^v  -  ,„e.  Ga- 
lepsus,  Sermy  1  roa,  and 

Olynthus,  all  ol  wiucU  were  on 
the  Toromeau  gulf*  excepting 
Olynihua,  which  wa»  above  the 
extremity  of  that  guif.  On  the 
VV  shore  of  the  Siogitic  gulf 
stood  the  following  tovns,  from 
N  to  SE,  As«a,  Pilorus,  Singos, 
and  t^arta.  vii«  122. 


Shiplit  A  towir  of  Egypt  in  the 
Saitic  iiom«.  Major  R^abeU 
ibinks  it  is  the  place  now  cailed 
^iiafe^  which  he  flmem  on  the 
£  bftnk  of  the  Ganobto  chaand. 
IL  12,1. 

^fsila.  A  town  of  Tbmoe  in 
Camnai,  on  the  £  bank  of  the 
Tbonanui^lf;  NWofCampfta 
a^d  Gigonos,  S  by  E  of  Mnia. 
The  attuation  of  the  towos  o{ 
CfOiAft  it  very  inexact  io  mc^t 
ilMi|)8,vii.  123. 

SmyrfUL  One  of  the  loitiaa 
towtM,  aitaate  near  the  N  part 
of  the  Isthmus  of  the  peoinsirla 
of  ClazoRiena^,  oo  a  giilf  called 
the  SmymsDafi  giilf«  It  is  a 
very  ancieot  to*Ti.  The  Meles 
Aou's  along  its  walls.  At  the 
source  of  that  river  is  a  cavf , 
where  it  it  pretended  Homer 
composed  hit  poems;  hence 
Tibullus  calls  Homer^s  poems 
Mdeteaa  ChartEe,  for  Smyrna 
claimed  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
There  was  at  Smyrna  an  Hoinie- 
•  rtum,  that  is  to  say,  a  temple 
of  Homer,  with  a  sqnare  portioo. 
The  Smyrns^aos  had  likefwite 
a  brass  coin,  which  they  called 
Horaerium. 

The  town  of  Smyrna  was 
built  in  part  on  the  decli?ity 
of  a  hill,  and  in  part  in  a  plain 
towards  the  port,  where  was 
•een  the  temple  of  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  the  Gy  mnashim. 
The  streets  of  the  town  were 
paved »  and  as  much  as  poosible 
at  right  angles.  Smyrna  was 
adorned  with  large  square  por* 
tkot  teferal  stories  high,  and 
4  fiiM  library.  It  is  still  a  trery 
eoosiderable  town;  the  next 
fo€  commerce  to  Cooatantinople 
in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

^ogdiana.  A  country  of  Atia« 
between  the  Ojtut  {m*  n,  GihoD^ 


wbidb  iliiftlin  it  frnn 
and  file  -Jtf»jirt«a  (a 

rivhieh  dMilM  it  K 
Koiaadfli.  OT.  It.  Sogd 
C&Bid.  iiu  93.  ^.  66. 

SoU.  A  town  itt  thr 
Cyprus,  on 
ffiirer  Clmriam^tm  & 
nenoe;  it  waa  tkeo 
By  thfl  wndwies  of 
Pkiloeypnu,  one  mi  Iba  km 
of  ttie  isluMi,  t1i0  towi  «■ 
traneferred  t4»  n  a^ghlHi^ 
and  fertile  plain  ;  in  tkisK^a^ 
tuatioo  it  stood  oo  the  ktsiri^ 
a  river,  with  a  port  oppmiu (> 
HeiUf  N  of  promonlofT 
£  of  pro«BODtary  Ai 
of  that  €ff  Crommyoci. 
new  toMTti  waa  called 
Soloa.  m.  n.  SoUa.  t,  110. 

SoloeiB.      A  promootory  of  I 
the  lirtt  mBt  with  aj 
from   Egypt,  after 
ooluoiBs   of  Hefouh 
is,    therefore,    tlie 
now  called  ^pe  S| 

Solymi.      Tbe 
Ihr  Milyi^     Seo  Ml^ym^ 

Sparta,     or      La^ 
capita)  of  Laoonsa,  ii 
nesus;  it  waaawronadgJi 
and  abo<re  towards 
mount  Tay^etotu      On 
coming    from     TripoUtia, 
fotmd  mount  Tfaomast, 
rtlTH  fUrfioimhm     Tbel 
flowed  trrTTrrrn  Hiiiaa  tan 
tains  and  the  tmni, 
was  not  aurrosrasl^d 
its  site,  tht»    raloor 
habiianta,   nod,  UKW 
the  laws  of  LyoQrgiis^t 
as  ramparta.      Oq 
neariy   in    tbe 
phtee  was    seen 
Mioerya^     trhtcfa 
Chalctosooa^    1'>«'nir    of 
The  aiUm  of 
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imw  calliti  FaleochorKm  eorrnp- 
tmn  a4  «iA«ii  ;0*t*'  Mutrk 
nr  3  boat  fcmr  or  6itm  mi\m  from 
ih»  ruins. 

The   nmmB   ol    Liic«da>inoD, 

•^whidt  oriffinmUy  Mfnified    La- 

«ta^t    i^Ad    ti»    territory    of 

Sparta*  wa4   afterward*   ^to 

to  the  capital  itseif. 

Speiekms.     A  riTer  which  come« 

^{roiD  Urn  couolry  of  th«  yEnianes 

in   the   mott    diatant    part    of 

mount  CKta,  paaa^s  by  Hypata, 

and  diacKafgaa  ita  wat^rt  io  the 

Malsaciia  siattii^  near  Anticjfra. 

Sphandale.    A  town  of  Attkft. 

^lM<tw«ni  D«celea  aiKl  Tamigra. 

ksL  15. 

Klagiru*.     A  Grff«k  tawn  tm  the 

I        W  f bote  of  the  Slryroooic  bay , 

I     .  bttn^eoD    Amphipolia    N.    aod 

■BoAcaotbua  S^  in  tb«  NW  wic'i- 

^^Aity    of    mmini    Athoa.      The 

■       bjrtli'pliice    of    the    inaiiortal 

Aristxitie.  vii*  1 1 5.  m*  n.  SlauiOB« 

proDounced  Staff oa» 

Steotoris.      A  laira  of  TbracA, 

fonned  by  the  E  mouth  of  the 

iiebrus,  in  the  S  vicinity  of  the 

of  ^Bot,  £  of  tbe  ptaun 

from  which   it   ia 

by  th«  HebniA,  and 

«f    thfi    gulf    M«Im.    wiL 

68. 

A  town  of  No- 

in    Miaaania,    near 

the  bottooi  of  the   MeMwniac 

gulf.   Ik.  n.  Ni0y. 

Stmehalea.     A  people  of  Media, 

NW  of  the  Arizanti.  £  of  the 

Mutiant  and   the  Danuei,  H  by 

E  of  tbe   Saaptr^t,  W  of  thv 

PlMemoeai^L  >0L 

8tryina.      A    town   and   coloBy 

of    tbe  ThradnBi  in  Gmlaiai» 

or  Brianttca  ha  Thraoe,  on  the 

coast  of  the  iEgsean  tea,  in  the 

vicinity  W  ef  tha   laasua.     It 


preserres  its  andant  name.  rij« 
108,  109. 

StryraoD.  A  mw  of  TbracQ, 
which  riaes  io  mount  Sconm, 
pretty  near  the  place  wb4re 
that  mountaiD  joins  that  of 
Rhodope.  It  then  aoaaea  the 
countriea  of  the  AgrftiMi, 
Orani,  Leiei,  F^eiop1i»>  DoImKI^ 
Odomaoti,  Pa  am;  K  llMa 
flowi  all  round  tbe  town  of  llie 
Nine  Way  a,  which  thenoo  took 
the  name  of  Amphioolis;  after 
which  it  piisaes  by  t- ion,  where 
it  falls  into  a  hay  uf  the  ^- 
g»ao  eaa,  to  wfaooh  It  gitei  the 
name  of  dinui  Strymonins. 
The  m.  n,  of  the  hay  is  Cooteea 
Of  Orphan]. 

SCymphtilia.  A  lake  towards  thn 
N  part  of  the  E  frontier  of 
Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus,  W  of 
Alea,  and  E  of  Orchonenus. 
».  n.  Zarmcas.  It  is,  property 
•pemking^,  nothing  more  than  a 
■pring,  which  forms  in  wioter  a 
lake.  The  river  Stymphalis 
isstses  from  that  lake,  but  in 
■ammer^  the  lake  being  dry,  tbe 
river  proceeds  immediately  from 
the  spring.  At  some  distance 
from  thence,  it  precipitatea  It- 
•elf  under  groond,  and  reappears 
in  Argolis»  where  it  takes  the 
name  of  Erasinus.  vi.  7(i> 

8t3rT«*  A  town  of  the  island  of 
Kobcifl,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Caryains.  Tbe 
were  itf  (be  DryopaM* 
but  disdained  to  bear  the 
The  i»Und  of  iEgilia  beWnged 
to  ihem.  vi.  107. 

Styx.  A  foontain  drtppling  from 
a  rock  near  Nonacris,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Aroanian  moun- 
tains ;  in  the  N  part  of  Arcadia 
it  falla  inte  lb*  Cnitbia,  vi. 
74. 

Snniuni.  A  pr«intnit«ry  of  Mben, 


the  |»diit  where  (h«  £  and  S 
ahores  of  that  coimir^  meet, 
lliereivms  a  port  or  roatUtead 
at  this  promoDtory,  and  a  U>wn 
of  tb«  ta^ie  name,  c^lebrHted  by 
the  fine  templv  of  Minerva 
SuQiajs.  Some  of  the  coiumaa 
of  the  temple  stilt  subsist^  aod 
give  to  the  promontory  tlie  name 
of  Capo  Colonni.  There  was  like- 
wise in  this  place  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  vi.  87.  iv.  ^9, 
Susa.  The  capital  of  Cissia,  oti 
the  E  bank  of  the  Chuaspee, 
The  part  of  Ciasia  where  this 
capital  was  situated  was  called 
.  Sasiana,  from  Susan,  the  name 
given  in  the  Scriptures  to  this 
eown.  After  the  reign  of  Cyrus* 
the  kings  of  Persia  passed  the 
wiaier  at  Susa,  t}\e  summer  at 
Eebatuia,  the  spring  at  Baby- 
loD,  and  the  autumn  at  Perse- 
polis;  in  winter  the  climate 
was  mild  at  Susa,  but  in 
summer  the  heat  was  excessive. 
m,  n.  Souater,  Schouster,  or 
Touster;  Major  Reonell,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
nearer  Babylon  than  Tosier.  p. 
334. 
Sybaris.  A  town  of  Italy  in 
Lucania ;  on  a  bend  of  the  W 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Tarenttim, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sy- 
baris, (m.  n.  Sibari,)  which 
watered  the  N  side  of  the  town, 
at  the  Crathis  did  the  S  side. 
The  effeminacy  of  its  inhabit- 
ants,  who  were  of  Achjaan  origin, 
was  proverbial.  vL  1 27. 

This  town  having  been  de- 
stroyed three  or  four  times,  and 
aeo^en  re-established,  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Sybaris  ten  vessels 
with  men  under  the  guidance 
of  Lampon  and  Xenocritns. 
Tbey  founded  a  new  town  near 
Sybaris,  in  a  place  where  they 


foucul  a  ikniiLtaia 
it  Tburium^  frottt, 
the      fouotaia,    T1 
fountain   is  now  1 
name    of  Acqom 
Herodaty 8^^   f-^" '  ^'   * 
nnd  the  < 
were  of  tbi:  «.ui»u»»i 

Sy«iie.       A  town  oC 
(be    E    bmak   of  the 
vraida  Che  ooafioes  of 
one  huodrod  «lai 
half  A  stjuie  aboftf] 
It  was  directly  ui 
of  Cancer.      This  t< 
stroyed      at     the 
l%ypt  by  Omar* 
little  lovrer  dowo*  OT. 
ii.  27. 

Syleua     e^tiafamm       It 
Chalddioe  of  Thniee$| 
Stag;yrus»  Aroa.  and 
towns  on   the    W 
Strymoaic  galf,  with 
tioD   of   A^thi 
cooiigoous  to  laJc4 
115. 

Syme.     A    small 
in  the  sea  of  Rhodes, 
Ciiidu«     ami     Rhodes,, 
Symi-  i.  174. 

Syracusse.   Forroerr 
and  powerful  citj 
of  the  island   of 
E  coast  a  little  B,  N 
Anapna,  (now   Ai 
Lesser  Hybla  or 
la  StciUaa 
languages  Syraci 
place  of  Theocritus 
medes^ 

Syrgis.     A    river   «h|cli 
from  the  country  of  thrj 
sagetas ;     fk>wm    ittam^ 
SW;    it   is   E   of  t)»ej 
crosNs  the  ooiu^txy  of 
otes,  and   falls   ioio 
MaeoiiiH  y-f'^  ^, 

Bayer,  V  *^^.iag,  aiai 


fneAniTCnt-mBBK; 


m 


il  ui  il«  same  wiili  the  Hyrgii» 

'but  LtirchOr  ifl  nol  of  that 
«plntoii<  iv.  123. 

0yna»  A  coumry  of  A«ia.  In 
the     Scriptural     Metopotamia 

•a&d  Cople«yria  alone  coiwtitute 

-^ria;  but,  according  to  the 
SBGitot  authors,   it    compriaea 

VdMatine,  Phcentcia,  Maaopo- 
temia,  the  country  o(  Bnhyloa, 
and  Assyria  Th«  most  cele- 
brated authors  among  tka  an- 
clanta  limit  Syria,  prop<?rly  ao 
called,  N  by  the  galf  laaicus» 
and  8  by  Egypt  and  Arabia 
PtoCrma. 

Syria  Palaestida.  Herodattia  is 
tbe  most  ancient  writer  we 
know  of  that  mentions  Syria  of 
FalaatJoe ;  he  places  it  beta*eeo 
omieia  NE,  and  Egjpt  SW. 
formed  part  of  Great  Syria. 
1  had  Syria  N  and  Arabia  S» 
(hat  its  length  ran  from 
Syria  Antiochiaoa,  to  Ef^^ypt 
and  Arabia:  but  confined  in 
breadth  by  the  Hebrews,  it  oc- 
cupied but  a  very  narrow  terri- 
tory along  the  coasts.  This 
country  is  called  Falesttn 
by  the  Arabs,  ^om  whence 
comes  the  name  of  Philistines 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  Con* 
aequently  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  is  that  part  of  Pales- 
tine towards  the  shore  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, 

a.     Se«  Attyria,  vii.   63. 
Cappadocians  were  known 
by   this   name  .authors 

call    them    Lt»i  nis»   but 

Herodotus  invariably  calls  them 
Syrians, 

Syrtes,  They  are  two  broad  and 
shallow  ^Ifs,  which  shoot  pretty 
far  inland,  on  the  coasts  N  and 
NW  of  LibvBi  between  C3rre- 


Hgrrta 


naica  and  Carthage.  They  are 
exposed  to  the  N  and  E  winds, 
and  as  the  bottom  is  of  aand 
which  yields  to  the  fwoe  of  the 
winds  and  wavea*  the  soundings 
are  constantly  rajying*  Tbare 
are  two  Syrtes*  the  Greattr 
and  the  Lesser,  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  asunder. 

1 ,  The  Greater  Syrtis  is  doe 
N  of  Libya,  bounded  E  by 
Cyreaaica,  or  rather  by  the  Ca- 
hales  and  the  Auschiste,  and  W 
by  promontory  of  the  Triremes 
(r^ff^vf  «*{•»,)  which  D'AuTille 
improperly  calls  Tri«eorium  pro* 
montorium.  The  natives,  says 
Marmot,  (quoted  by  Rennell,) 
attU  call  this  gulf  Syrte  al 
Kibbeer,  which  has  precisely 
tbe  same  meaning  with  the  au- 
ciant  name.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  gulf  is  the  town  of  Sort, 
which  gives  its  name  to  a 
neighbouring  desert. 

!2.  The  Leaser  Syrtis  is  S  of 
Carthage,  and  shoots  inland  W. 
The  Lotophagi  are  E,  the  Ma- 
chlyes  SW,the  Ausensea  W  by 
N,  and  the  Maxyes  a  little 
farther  NW.  It  is  likewise 
called  Syrtis  Lotophagi tia.  m. », 
GulfofGaba. 


T. 


Tachompso.  An  ialasd  above 
Elephantine,  belonging  rather 
to  Ethiopia  than  to  Egypt,  al- 
though peopled  in  part  by 
Egyptians,  ami  in  part  by 
Ethiopians,  ii.  i'^ 

Tamyna?.  A  town  of  tlie  islaad 
of  Euboea,  near  the  W  cotM^ 
and  in  the  territory  of  Eretrk. 
vi.  lOl. 

Tanagra.  A  town  of  BceoHa, 
near  the  Aiopiti,  E  of  Thebea, 
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\V  of  Oropiu^  twa  biindred 
ftUdc*  E  by  N  of  PlataHi,  tbiKy 
stifles  S  of  AulU.  Tb«  couotry 
•f  Cortoim.  Lite  beautiful  and 

mtfcuffiil    rirai   of    Piod&r  in 

^lyric  poetry,    m.   n.   Ten&grai* 
iiu  15,  43,  &c. 

Tanais.  A  l&rge  river  of  Etnope 
ID  Russia,  whicb  rises  near 
Tula,  capital  of  a  goTemmeDt 
of  tbe  same  name.  Herodotus 
says,  iv.  57,  thnt  it  issues  from 
&  large  lake,  in  wbich  be  agrees 
wttb  the  best  geographers  of 
tlut  present  day,  who  represent 
this  river  as  spriogiog  from 
Lake  Sl  John,  called  Twan 
Osero.  At  first  it  flows  from 
N  to  S,  and  after  being  in- 
cTMUied  by  the  waters  of  the 
Soana,  near  Pawlowsk  or  Nowo 
Pawlowftk  in  the  government  of 
Woronez,  and  crossing  a  large 
extent  of  country  from  W  to  E, 
It  again  directs  its  course  from 
N  to  S,  making  many  windings; 
at  last  it  divides  into  three 
arms,  which  begin  to  extend 
below  Tscherkask,  and  falls 
into  tbe  Pal  us  Maeotis,  or  sea  of 
Zabacbe,  below  Asopb  and 
Lutik.  m.  n.  Don. 

Tanis.  A  town  of  Egypt,  si- 
tuate between  tbe  Meodesian 
mouth  of  the  Nile  W,  and  tbe 
Pelufiiac  mouth  E.  It  gave  its 
name  to  a  nome,  ii.  166,  and 
to  the  second  mouth  of  tbe  Nile. 

Tarentum.  A  town  of  Italy  in 
lapygia.  Situate  at  the  inner 
comer  of  the  heel  of  the  boot, 
on  a  gulf  to  which  it  gave  its 
name,  a  little  £  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Galesus.  m.  n.  T4- 
ranto.  It  was  a  great  place  of 
tra£Bc,  and  the  passage  between 
Greece  and  Magna  Grsecia* 

Taricbeie  Pelusiacsa.  It  was  not 
ao  mucb  the  name  of  a  town,  as 


ofapit 

Uie 

and 

WeneL  oo  ti.  15. 

of  Tarieliea 

eoBUnon    to 

Egy|it:  Herodotas 
other  near  tbe 
ii.  113. 

T&rtesnis.      A  loira 
tween   tbe  tw<»  wm 
the  river  B»tis  (of 
the   Gi>adal<|uivir,  mud  m 
cbaJige  itself  ia  the  na. 
of  the  anus  of  the  Gaa^ 
has  disappeared,   and  cb 
of  TartesBOs    nmsi  have 
somewhere  befweea  C$^ 
San  Lucar  do  Barrajaa^. 
territory      of      TmiUmm 
funoos  for  its  ai]?«r 

Tauchira*    A  town  of ' 
in    the    territory  of 
the  yv  extremity  of 
and   Dear    the 
Cabalea.  iv.  171 

Tauri.     The   lohsbii 
Tauric  Cheraooeee. 
a  separate  aation. 
wise  in  habited   the 
(be    gtilf    Carciuitai, 
Carcioitis       and 
Ma^otis,  N  of  the 
and  extendiog     to 
MsBOtis;    as     likowij 
Race  of  AchUles,  W 
Carcinttes. 

Taurici  montes.     Oi 
nis  Scythicus.      They 
the   Palus   Mi^cKis, 
must  not  be 

Taurus,  tbe  n  

See  the  followiiig  aftadfc 

Taurus.     A    mountain 
the  greatest  that  ve 
particidarly  by  its  eal 
range  begins  W  ia 
extends  not  oaJy  to 
tremity  of   Asfa, 


[AFIUt'  Ki    1  Mu;\ 


iBfoiiJ^s'mjSfe 


or    le«»    Ur< 


ctipietl  t)V  «  U^l«6j|  ilM^MW 


Wnd  lofty.     It  r<»cc'i%*pf?  differ. 

it  \t 

bj-  m 

tt:  julf    to 

t'  .      Janrvs, 

ff  II  tiers  of  CiHci^ 

fr»  1  '»    !u  1^  tn     >i  III    vi jiMJiiia; 
Afa/tVtfti  wonnfains,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Leuco-Svii 
tbo  sources   of    tin 
tliose  of  the  At 
•fa;    Mt>s;rhmn 

the  Ph  it 

anil  tl.  s, 

wh^re  thmt  river  turns  to  flow 
8 ;  Jmaranta,  N  of  the  PhAsis, 
Ikflween  th(»  Phiuus  and  mount 

N  fii  thr 

N  fJi/rcn- 

?«'  <  Hyr- 

MlUi.    Till  lie 

fiTaT©!»  niou 

if\^'A  and  p;^ 

fiamc'     of  rj>,**,     ivas 

grven       Th  the   Cat- 

[lisMi   Pyl»,   the  Cilictftti   Pvlm, 

'  Toperly  thcDn.i 

g?^  ;';irt  of  thU    ini 

mense   rnn^.  which    srpur.itjp 

rnry'g^a  jund  Pamphilin  from 
CJfficiai 

Tayg^tu*        ^    'V inf-, Ml    ,Tf  l,jj- 

oooia     I  itiiAtr 

W   of   vi... 
bef^ins  At  ; 

At' 

Atcsldta.     lliis  mounlam  u  oow 
vat.  IK 


into    t!u 


and 
It 


aouie   of    tvli.  ] 

some  cold,    i 

E  frooliw; 

StmnesTis,  S 
porta,   m.  ?4.  .ivr.i,,, 
THus.     A   ^tnall    inland   of   ihe 
rarpathian  sea,  nr-'     -     ^^  ''^ 
Sf>anid«t :  S  of  pi 

t.W 

%   Nh   ut    the 
.  VV  of  fhfttof 
Khodes..  M   ol    ihi 
l?f»a.    Anuphe,   ati 
153.   m,n.  Epi^ropid, 
TmtinoM,     A  town  of  i^lisi  Jii- 
t II ate  at    the  N  tnouth  of  the 
Hermaa,  nc.ir  the  gulfof  Smyr- 
nft»    SF   of    Phocwfi,    NW    of 
SmyroA.    »rt.   «.   Meniiwen.      I 
cannot  conceit^  why  it  is  called 
nn  island  tn  the  Index  *-  "  — - 
dot  us. 


the  I'eufu*,  uunt  <  »- 

lympus  N,  fth  ^^taS: 

it  hcgitis  lit  tiiti  i« 
Its,  which  is  oTi   • 

Peneus.  '^  of  the 

'■'  lU'us    in    II  sr-^    co- 

vered with  coi  ■ 

abound    in    st  .^     _, 
n.  Mpampa*  pronouni* 
T*in  krnn^      ^^  promootofv     •   ■  — 
Ppfoponnettiw :   at  the 
r  the  S   rr-'     ^•- 
'csDeniac 
'   u  ^inia,     li  i*  tiip  nin»t 
i  Greec**,  r^marlcahle  by 
a   temple  of   N^tnne    m  lli« 
3p 
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middle  of  a  coppice,  m.  n*  Cape 
Matnpan    or    Mama.      It    was 
forty  stades   from    the  town  of 
TEenarum.    vii.  168. 
Teuedos.     An  island  situate  op- 
poiiite  to  and  VV  of  the  Troad, 
b   of    tlie    island    of    Lemnos, 
without  the  HeHes]Jont»  tifty-six 
miles  N  of  the  Island  of  Lesbos* 
twelve   miles   8    of  promontory 
Sigeiim.       Its   town    bore    the 
same  name,  and  had  two  ports, 
with  %  le^pl*  of  Apollo  Smia- 
theus :  it  was  an  ^olian  towo« 
Tenos.     An  island  of  the  ^Egcetiii 
a^&i  placed  by  some  among  the 
CydadeSf  by  others  atnotig  the 
Sporades*     U  lay  between  tlie 
islaoda  of  Andros  and  Mycene; 
SE  of  tlie   first,    N\V    of    the 
second;    fifteen   R,  miles  from 
De1o«»  and  only  one  from  An- 
dros. m,  n.  Teuo. 
Teoi«     One  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
towns,  situate  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  S  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  is  N   of  the  island 
of  Samos,  it  is  N\V  of  I.ebedoSf 
E  by  N  of  mount  Corycus.   The 
country  of  Anacreon. 
Termera,   A  town  of  Asia  Minor» 
on    the   confines  of  Caria   and 
Lycia.     The  country  of  Histi- 
neus.  V.  37. 
Tethronium.     A  town  of  Phocis, 
in  a  plain  near  the  Cephissus, 
fifteen  stades  SE  of  Amphcleta, 
anciently      called      Amphic^a, 
twenty   stades   N    of  Dryraaea* 
jn.  n.  wmXmmi  &wfim,  or  Delitza. 
fiii.  33. 
Teutlirania.     A  town  and  small 
country  o(  Mysia,  near  the   N 
bank  of  the  Caicus»  E  of  ElaBa. 
Pitane,  and  Atarneus.    ii,  10* 
Tliamanaei.      A  people  of  Asia, 
mentioned  only   by   Herodotus. 
Like  many  other  nations  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world,  it  is  almost 


imposeible  even  to  cmjpm 
where  tliey  wwe  fitmJto.  i 
93,  117. 

Thasofi.  ■  A  sokAtl 
towards  iHe  coast  <if  Tks 
opposite  the  mouth  of  tb  W 
tu9»  twenty  miles  froin  tk|r 
of  Abdera,  seventy-iwe  is ' 
from  mount  Atbos,  u»d  u  ^ 
like  distance  from  tbe  viuii 
Sa  mot  brace.  ThMOS  mte 
excellent  wines,  yr.  «i.TltK 

Tbebe.  -A  town  situacelniibs 
8E  of  the  Troad  attlofik 
town  of  Trny.  lierodotafta*^ 
tions  the  plain  of  tbist«irD,ii 

Tbebe. 

I.  A  celebrated 
Thebais.  It  iraa  situ 
the  Nile.  It  waa 
and  its  hundred  _ 
heard  of  by  every 
f«.  w.  of  its  niins  is 
Aksor.  or  El-Kursoar. 

'2.    The  capital  of 
the    W    bank    of 
roenui),  a  good  way 
nearer  to  the  be«d  of 
than    to   its  motitl 
nagra*  ami  £  by  S  of  O 
The  present    town  occufSft  ■ 
thin^  more  than  the  sittrfti 
citadel  of  the  anciei 
H.  Theba,  pronoun 

Theniiscyra.      A  town 
docia.   on    the    W   btJii 
mouth  of  the  Tbermodi 
place  where  the  Ettxiae 
This  town  had  belo 
Ama/ons^        J I    Is 
name   of    a    consi 

watered  by    the   Iris,^ 

modon,  and  other  rivers. 

Thera.  One  of  the  Spun 
islands,  ta  the  JEgmBn  nXr 
tween  tho  Msind  of  Ci 
i»'e<  .       Fuforoi 

^^^s  *   .u>.    m.n.  S 


i%r*,anoiu,     ctotntAvmcAh  iNftEx 
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corruptioD,  tio  doubt,  of  Saint 
Irene,  who  wan  of  Thessalontca, 
and  was  martyrized  tn  the  year 
304,  at  Thera.    iv    \47,&c, 

lerRmbus.  A  town  of  the  pon- 
ins4ila  of  Pallena,  oo  the  E  shore 
o(  the  Therraasan  gulf,  SE  of 

»Sctone,  NW  of  promontory  Ca- 
nastrum.       Mentioned  by    He* 
rodotus  only.   vii.  1*23. 
r    Therapne.     A  town  of  Laconia, 

IE  of  tht  Eu rotas,  and  at  a  very 
nhort  distance  S  of  Sparta. 
D'Anville  places  it  too  fax  from 
Sparta.  See  vi,  61. 
'henna.  A  town  of  Araphaxitis* 
&  country  of  Macedonia,  situate 
at  tho  N  extremity  of  the  Ther- 
miean  gulf.  Cnssander  gave  it 
the  name  o(  Thessalonici^  from 
his  wife,  m,  n,  Saloniki,  a  very 
large  and  commercial  town. 
LThermnson  gulf.  A  hay  of  the 
P  /Egsao  sea,  on  the  Macedonian 
coast;  it  sihoots  a  ^ood  way  in- 
land, and  wftfthes  V*  from  N  to 

■  S   Cros«?a,   or    rather   Cru8?ea, 

■  and  the  peninsula  of  Pallena; 
W  N,  Amphasttia,  Crestonia,  and 
"    Paraxia;    NW,   Boiilffiis;    W, 

Pieria  and  Perrha?hia:  SW, 
Pelasgiotis  and  Magnesia,  tn,  n. 
Ciolfo  di  Saloniki. 

t  Therm  odon. 
I.  A  small  river  of  B(iK)tia, 
w^hich  rise*  N,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Hypatofi,  pa&sea  by  G)i- 
aas,  flows  W,  and  afterwards 
SEt  and  falls  into  the  AsopiiSi 
at  a  small  distance  from  Ta- 
oag-ra.   ix.  42. 

2.  A  river  of  Cappadocla ;  it 
rises  E,  and  after  crossing  »e- 
reral  countries  from  E  to  W,  it 
bends  N,  and  falls  into  the 
Enxine  sea  near  Themiseyra. 
iv.  86.  ix.  27. 

lermopyla*.     A  defile  clowd  W 
by   mountains,    B  by    the  seat 


by  marshes,  and  ground  covered 
with  water  and  mud.  It  led 
from  Thessaly  into  Locris  and 
Phocis,  E  by  S  of  Trachis.  vii. 
176.  177. 

Thespia.  A  town  at  the  foot, 
S  bv  E,  of  mount  Helicon,  SW 
of  thebes,  W  by  N  of  Plataea, 
E  of  Ascra,  m,  n,  Cacosi.  riii. 
50. 

Thesprotia.  A  country  of  Epiras 
of  great  extent.  It  comprised 
SE  the  Cassopaeri  and  Molossis, 
and  had  for  bounds  on  thnt  side 
the  Auipraciots  and  the  f;utf  of 
Ainpracia;  NE  it  corapriiied 
Chnonia,  and  even  Oreslais, 
The  Caasopiisi,  Molossis,  Cha- 
onia,  and  Oreslais,  having  been 
retrenched,  the  limits  of  Thes- 
protia were  much  more  confined. 
It  was  watered  by  three  rivers, 
which  are  from  VV  to  E  the 
Thyamis,  Cocyiti*»,  nnd  Arheron. 
Dodona  was  it^  vn. 

The8<ifilia.    A  <i  co, 

which»  in  the  tiroes  of  irlerodo- 
tuSf  had  the  following  bouoda> 
ries.  B  the  Therm£ean  gulf, 
the  .4^gwan  sea,  mounts  Ossa 
and  Pelion;  N  mount  Olym- 
pus, which  begins  tr^wards  the 
Thermaean  gulf,  and  extends 
%'ery  far  W  ;  W  the  Pindas ;  S 
the  Othrys  and  (Eta.  Thet- 
sa!y  was  divided  into  five  parts, 
Histi^t^otis,  Thesaaliotis,  rhthi- 
otis,  and  Pcrrhnebia;  see  each  of 
thoAe  words. 

Thc9salioti«.  It  is  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  entirely  S  of  the 
Peneus;  its  W  part  is  S  of 
Histifeotis,  bounded  S  by  Pin- 
dus.  This  part  is  small  and 
narrow  between  Histin?otis  N, 
and  Pindufi  S;  its  E  part  grows 
wider  from  S  to  N,  and  shoots 
S  into  Helles.  between  the 
Drynpes  W,  and  Trachinia  E 
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it  it  bounded  S  by  mount  CEta, 
a  range  extending  W  to  E,  as 
iar  as  the  Maltac  golf,  S  of  the 
Sperchius,  and  even  S  of  the 
Asopus:  it  is  bounded  E  by 
Phthiotis. 

Thestes.  A  fountain  of  Libya 
near  Irasa,  where  the  Cyre- 
nsaans  beat  the  Egyptians,  vr. 
158,  159. 

Thmuis.  A  considerate  town 
of  Egypt  in  the  Delta ;  on  one 
of  the  canals  with  which  Egypt 
was  intersected,  but  not  on  one 
of  the  seven  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile.  It  was  bet  ween 
Tanis  and  Cynopolis,  seventy- 
SIX  miles  from  Pelusium.  He- 
rodotus mentions  only  its  nome. 
U.  166. 

Thoricus.  A  town  of  Attica, 
N  of  promontory  Sunium,  with 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  island  of  Macris  or 
Hellen,  on  the  E  shore  of  At- 
tica, S  of  Prasia.  m.  n.  Thorico. 
iv.  99. 

Thornax.  A  mountain  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  Laconia,  N  by  E 
of  Sparta,  E  by  S  of  mount 
Olympus,  i.  69. 

Thracia.  A  country  of  Europe 
of  vast  extent :  its  boundaries 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were, 
N  the  Istor,  NE  the  same  river 
towards  its  mouth  in  the 
Euxine  sea,  SE  the  Fropontis, 
S  the  Hellespont  and  i^gsean 
sea,  K  the  Euxine  sea,  W  Myg- 
donia,  Macedonia,  Pelagonia, 
and  mount  Boras,  and  advanc- 
ing N  lilyria. 

Its  principal  mountains  are 
Haemus,  extending  E  to  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  W  to  mount 
Scomius ;  Pangaeus,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  sea  near  Abdera, 
and  comprises  the  Pieres,  the 
country     called     Phyllis,     the 
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irom  mount  Hseiuus^  aod  fall* 
ing  N  into  the  Ist«r. 

Tigris.  Ooe  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Asia.  The  Tigris  E,  aotl 
tbe  l^uphrates  W,  sldrt  Mmo^ 
poiamia,  which  liea  between 
UlOtt  two  streams:  th«  Tigris 
flows  N  to  S  by  £  until  it 
reaches  nearly  opposite  to  Ba« 
byloQ»  from  whence  it  flows 
more  directly  S  till  it  falls  into 
tlMaea. 

The  Tigris  falls  into  the  Per* 
sic  gulf  at  Ampa,  pretty  near 
Opis.  The  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris had  at  one  time  two  dif- 
ferent  embouchures,  but  about 
the  time  of  Alexander  those  two 
rivers  united  their  waters  into 
one  channel,  m-  n,  1**g>)' 

Tiryns,  or  Tirynthus,  A  town 
of  Argolis  in  Peloponni^us ;  E 
of  Argos,  NE  of  Naupliu.  The 
walls  of  this  place  were  built  by 
the  CyclopSf  and  their  ruins 
still  remain,  consisting  of  rery 
prodigious  blocks  of  stent,  vi. 
96,  97. 

Titborea  rertex.  One  of  the 
tops  of  Parnassus,  viii*  32. 

TmoluB.  A  mountain  of  Lydia, 
where  the  Pactolus  had  his 
source.  It  abounded  in  good 
wine.  m.  n,  Turk,  Bouz-Dog, 
Greek,  Tomoliizi.  i.  84, 

Torone.  A  town  of  Sithooia  in 
Chiklcidice.  It  was  situate  at 
the  eotrance,  aud  on  the  E 
•bore  of  the  Toronaean  galf, 
SE  of  Galepsus*  m.  n.  Toron. 

Toronf«am  piomontorium.  The 
promontory  Ampelos;  see  that 
mrticle. 

Turonieus  sinus.  It  lies  between 
promontories  Canastruoa  and 
Derris;  it  receires  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Torone> 
Pliny  calls  it  Sinus  Mec^bernius, 
from  Mecyberona,  a  town  M  its 


E  extremity,  m,  a.  Gulf  of  St. 
Mamas. 

Trachiniae  Petrse.  Lofty  and 
inaccessible  rocks  surrounding 
Malls  on  ail  sides,  vii,  198« 

Trachis,  Tlie  capital  of  TrA- 
chinia,  a  small  couutxy  of  Malta 
in  Thessaly.  It  is  on  the  bank 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Aaopus^ 
at  the  foot  of  CEta< 

Traptalis.  A  town  of  Arcadia 
in  Peloponnesus^  in  the  S 
vicinity  of  the  Alpheus»  NW 
of  Megalopolis,  W  by  N  of 
mount  Lycaeus.  m,  n,  Maukup. 

Trasptes.  A  Scythian  people 
spruog  from  Arpoxais.  Posi* 
tion  unkoawn.  tv.  tt. 

Trauus.  A  river  of  Thrace, 
rising  in  mount  Rhodope,  NE  ; 
it  flows  $\V%  crosses  the  country 
of  the  Trausi  and  Bistones,  and 
falls  into  the  lake  Biatonis  S  W. 
vii.  J  09. 

Trausi.  A  people  of  Thrace. 
Their  sittiation  cannot  be  in- 
dicated with  any  degree  of 
probability,  v.  3. 

Troien,  A  town  of  Argotis  in 
Peloponnesus,  near  port  Pogoa 
and  the  Saronic  gulf.  m.  n, 
Damala,  pronounced  Thamala. 
vii.  99. 

Triballi.  A  people  of  Thrace, 
separated  E  from  the  Crobyai^ 
Trseri,  and  Tilatsei  by  the  $ciu». 
They  are  bounded  W  by  the 
lllyrians,  N  by  the  Ister,  S  by 
mount  Orbelns,  not  that  near 
the  lake  Prasias,  hut  another 
of  the  same  name  a  good  way 
off  NW.  The  country  of  the 
Triballi  answered  to  what  has 
since  been  called  Mcesia.  and 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Servia. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention 
this  people,  but  he  speaks  of  the 
TribalUc  plain,  iv.  49.      That 
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plain  was  cut  by  several  rivers, 
vrhich  ore  going'  from  E  lo  W, 
the  Scius,  tbe  Brongus,  and  the 
Angrus. 

Triopium  prom.  A  hea.dtaiid  of 
the  CDidian  Cbersonesus,  oa 
which  was  placed  the  lowu  of 
Cnidus.  i,  174, 

Tritaea,  A  town  of  AchaTa  id 
Pelopoonesus,  situate  inlaad, 
SE  of  Dyma,  S  of  Rhypes,  to* 
wards  the  frontiers  of  El  is  aod 
Arcadia,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stades  SE  of  Phara.  i* 
145. 

THiew.  A  town  of  Phocis ;  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  some- 
where near  the  Cephissus ;  pro- 
bably E  of  Delphi,  viii.  33. 

Triton.     A  considerable  river  of 

i-libya,  which  falls  into  lake 
Tritonis.  Very  little  seems  to 
b©  as  yet  known  respecting  this 
river,  which  according  to  Pto- 
lemy rises  in  mount  Vasaletus^ 
crosses  three  lakes^  that  of 
Libya,  that  of  Pallas,  and  the 
Tritonisj  and  afterwards  falls 
into  tbe  Lesser  Syrtis  near 
Tacope.  ir.  178, 

Tritonis,  A  lake  of  Lihya^ 
around  which  dwell  SE  the 
Machlyes,  and  the  Ausenses 
NW;  it  is  not  far  from  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  according  to  He- 
rodotus. It  is  probable  that  it 
once  communicated  with  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  but  that  the 
sands  have  choked  up  its  mouth. 
We  have  seen  that  Ptolemy 
represents  the  Triton  as  crossing 
three  lakes ;  Dr.  Shaw  observes, 
that  this  lake  may  likewise 
be  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
lake  Libya  SW,  now  called 
El-Low-Deaht  the  lake  Pallas, 
now  Bah^re,  while  the  E  part 
of  the  lake*  or  lake  Tritonis,  is 
now  called  Faraoune. 


Itbtci 


'hidi. 


TroacL    A  country  of  kia%] 
begioning  at    protnODt 
turn,  and    from   thence 
ing   to    the   Propontis. 
its  name  from  Troy  the 
If    by    the    word   Ti 
Troas,  is  meant  all  the 
subjected    to  the  Trojw 
is    to   say,  at!  'the  kit 
Priam^  it   contained  »li 
whole    of  what  we  call  thej 
Mysiaa,    Lesser    Pbrji 
If  on  tbe  other  hand  iu 
iDg    is    restricted    to    tlit  pi 
tieular   country   in 
stood,    which    is  Troad 
it   comprised   only   the 
between    Dardania  N 
the  cx>untr5'   of  the 
by     S,      the      Hellesi 
vEgiean  sea  W. 

Troglodytse*      This  m 
from   Ti^ti^Xn   caverna^ 
subeo^  it   therefore  appli 
tribes  dwelling  in  caves, 
w-ere    some    Troglodyi 
the  Arabic    gulf  as  far 
lemais    Epitheras,  and 
far   as   promontory  Bit 
rodotus  calls  them 
iii,  19,  23.  and   it 
they  are    the    Shatif 
present      day,    alt! 
latter   are    much 
from    Eg>pt.       The 
Troglodyte   mentioned 
rodotus,    iv.     183, 
been  according  to  Herod< 
the   shores   of  the   0< 
separated  from    the 
mantes  by  the  desert  of 

Troy,     A  town  of   Asia   Mliw 
near     the     confluence    of 
Scamander,    or    XaothuSi 
the    Simois,    three    miles 
the   j^gaeau    sea»   betwc 
part  of  mount  Ida  E,  and 
montory  Sigeum  W.     After  t: 
destruction  of  this  to 
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Diuoi  was  built  ihiny  stades 
from  the  firit;  thlft  latter  was 
embellished  by  Alexander  aod 
Julius  Cjcsar. 

Tyre*  A  town  of  Phoanicta,  od 
the  ftea  S  of  Sidon,  and  W  of 
Paneas.  There  were  two  towns 
of  Tyre;  one  the  ancient  called 
PalretyroH,  the  other  new  called 
aimply  Tyros:  tho  first,  on  the 
continent,  thirty  stades  from 
the  second  S,  according  to 
Sirabo;   the  temple  of  Hercules, 

[  of  which  the  antiquity  was  so 
much  boasted  to  Herodotus. 
The  other  was  in  an  island 
opposite  the  ancient  lown»  from 
which  it  was  separated  only  by 
n  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

Tyras,  A  river  of  Scythia,  is- 
suing- NW  from  a  large  lake  ; 
it  separates  Neuris  from  Scythia. 
flows  NW  to  SE»  waters  the 
town  of  Mohilow  in  Lithuania, 
passes  through  Dendcn  in  Hen- 
arabia,  and  afterwards  falls  S 
into  the  Euxioe.  m.  n,  Doiep- 
t«r* 

Tyras,  A  town  ou  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tyras  ascending^,  one 
hundred  and  forty  siades  from 
its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Milesians. 

Tyrodlxa.  A  town  of  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  ^^gaean, 
near  to  and  AV  of  promontory 
filcrrhiuuv  and  SE  of  Mesam- 
bria 

Tyrrbenia.  A  largo  eountfy  of 
Italy,  answering  in  part  to 
what  we  now  call  Tuscany,  but 
much  more  extended,  princi- 
cipally  towards  the  N  and  SE. 


L 


IT, 


Umbri.     Th«y    inhabited     Vm- 
bria,   a  part  of  Italy,  betwetn 


the  Padus  W,  tho  PLxeuum  E, 
the  Tibris  S»  and  the  Adriatic 
sea  N.  They  were  th@  most 
ancient  people  of  Italy  ;  they 
were  driven  from  iheir  country 
by  the  Pelasgi^  which  latter 
were  In  their  turn  driven  out 
by  the  Lydians,  who  took  the 
name  of  Tyrrhenians,  from  Tyfw 
rhenusy  their  chief,  son  of  the 
king  of  Lydia. 
Utii.  A  people  of  Asia-  They 
formed  the  fourteenth  satrapy 
with  the  Sagajtii,  the  ITiama- 
niei,  the  Mycians»  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  in  the 
Erythrffian  sea.  Their  situation 
is  not  very  clearly  known. 


Xanthus.  A  town  of  Lycia»  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  not 
very  far  from  its  mouth.  The 
river  Xanthus  divides  Lycia  in 
two :  the  town  was  ten  ttades 
above  Patara. 


Zacynthus.  An  island  of  Greeoe, 
W  of  Elis,  sixty  stades  S  of 
Cephallenia.  The  pitch  lake 
is  still  found  there ;  see  Chand- 
ler's Travels,  p.  302.  m,  n. 
Zante^  one  of  the  Ionian  islands, 
and  a  British  military  station. 

Zancla.  An  ancient  and  cele- 
brated town  of  Sicily,  on  the 
strait  which  divides  the  island 
from  Italy,  and  almost  opposite 
Hhegium.  m.  n.  Messina. 

Zaueces.  A  small  tribe  of  Libya, 
between  the  Gyzantes  and  the 
Maxyes,  S  of  the  former,  NE 
of  the  latter.  They  occupied 
probably  a  small   part   of  the 
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iMtwani  the  h&mmrBfi^ 
gmlf  of  'Adrameliim.    ir. 


II 


Zona.  A  town  of  Thrtoo,  oq 
tho  JEgaMB  MO,  noor  praaon- 
tOTf  Sorrbioin,  E  of'  thol  pr«r 
mootory,  ond  W.of  4he  town  of 
Anoo,  nnd  olMOft  at  tlM-  on- 
tmnoo  of  tiio-giilf  of  Mohw, 
ia^Moperij  oolM  Sibos  Motoei 


in  die  mop  of  Asia  Mi 
IVAnvBle.  vS.  59. 
Zootor.    A  prooKNitory  of 
SE  of  Pmwoi,   betwee 

rt  and  promontory  S 
b  the  ttnt  promonb 
meets  with  after  iExone 
from  Phaleras  to  Soniu 
it  oppooite  the  small  is 
Pkanra.  TiiL  107. 


THE  END. 


BA&,TIB,  raiNTi*,  axroRD. 
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